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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 
TO  A  COURSE    OF  SURGERY, 

DELIVERED  BY 

Mr.  LAWRENCE, 

AT  THE 

New  Medical  Theatre,  Aldersgate-street. 


Gentlemen*, 

Mr.  War  drop  and  myself  have  under- 
taken to  deliver,  in  this  Theatre,  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  Surgery  ;  understanding  that 
term  in  its  most  comprehensive  acceptation, 
as  including  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  all  the  affections,  which  cus- 
tom has  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  Sur- 
geon. 

Sirgery  is  one  division  of  that  science 
and  art  which  relate  to  disease.  This  science, 
considered  generally,  embraces  the  physical 
history  of  man  ;  it  investigates  the  human 
organization  under  all  the  various  modifica- 
tions impressed  on  it  by  surrounding  in- 
fluences, whether  necessary  or  accidental, 
and  draws  from  this  source  the  rules  for 
preserving  health  and  removing  disease.  The 
practical  application  of  these  rules  consti- 
tute the  art  of  healing,  or  rather  of  treating 
disease,  while  the  assemblage  of  facts  and 
reasonings,  on  which  the  rules  are  founded, 
composes  the  science  of  medicine.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  useful  results,  in  reference 
to  health  and  disease,  medicine  would  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  studies,  as  man 
himself  is  the  subject  of  it ;  and  hence  it 
occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  natural 
sciences,  being  at  the  head  of  those  which 
relate  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

To  denote  the  entire  mass  of  knowledge 
just  described,  we  must  be  contented  to  use 
the  word  medicine,  although  it  is  equivocal, 
being  frequently  employed  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  surgery.     We  may  avoid  ambiguity 
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by  employing  the  word  physic,  to  denote 
that  part  of  the  medical  profession  which  is 
exercised  by  the  physician. 

The  boundaries  of  surgery  have  not 
hitherto  been,  and  perhaps  cannot  be  accu- 
rately defined  ;  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  physic  is  more  especially 
obscure  and  unsettled.  In  our  view  of  the 
matter,  however,  surgery  includes  all  in- 
juries ;  nearly  all  external  diseases,  and. 
most  of  those  internal  ones,  which  produce 
changes  recognisable  externally ;  and  all 
which  require  operations,  external  applica- 
tions, or  any  kind  of  manual  treatment.  The 
rest  of  medicine  belongs  to  the  physician. 

You  will  probably  think  the  distinction, 
as  now  explained,  rather  indefinite,  and  wish 
to  know  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been 
established — the  inherent  essential  diffe- 
rences between  surgery  and  physic,  which 
require  that  they  should  be  exercised  by 
different  persons,  and  taught  by  distinct 
teachers  in  separate  courses  of  instruction. 
You  will  inquire  what  strongly-marked  dif- 
ference, or  rather  what  natural  incompati- 
bility between  these  two  branches  of  one 
science  can  have  rendered  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  two  public  bodies  to  watch 
over  them — a  College  of  Physicians  and  a 
College  of  Surgeons?  I  consider  the  dis- 
tinction altogether  artificial ;  it  originated  in 
a  period  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  ;  it  has 
been  upheld  by  a  blind  deference  to  autho- 
rity and  established  usage ;  and,  although 
the  same  causes,  together  with  the  real  or 
supposed  interests  of  certain  established 
bodies,  may  protract  its  existence  a  littlo 
longer,  it  has  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the 
recent  progress  of  medical  knowledge,  and 
the  clear  light  which  that  has  thrown  on 
the  subject. 

The  numerous  individual  organs  which 
make  up  the  human  body,  vary  in  composi- 
tion, structure,  and  office  ;  yet  they  are  in- 
timately connected  as  subordinate  parts  of 
one  machine,  and  they  concur  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  general  result — the  life  of  the 
individual.  Our  notion  of  any  part  would 
be  very  limited  and  imperfect  if  we  examined 
it  in  an  insulated  state  ;  and  we  should  be 
entirely  unable  to  estimate  its  living  action, 
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itself,  or  deranging  the  action  of  other  parts. 
When  a  part  of  little  consequence  in  the 
animal  economy  is  Slightly  diseased,  no 
sensible  effect  may  be  produced  beyond  the 
part  itself;  if,  on  the  contrary,  an  organ  of 
great  consequence  is  actively  diseased,  the 
whole  body,  or  at  least  a  great  proportion  of 
it,  feels  the  influence  ;  and  hence  arise  what 
are  called  general  affections.  Even  in  fever, 
we  can  clearly  trace  the  general  disturbance 
to  a  local  origin,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred ;  so  that  the  very  existence  of 
fever,  as  a  general  affection,  has  been  ques- 
tioned, and  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  question  will  be  ultimately  determined 
in  the  negative.  The  difference,  therefore, 
between  local  and  general  diseases,  is  mere- 
ly in  degree,  not  in  kind  ;  it  is  a  difference 
of  more  or  less.  If  we  were  to  arrange 
diseases  in  one  column,  beginning  with  the 
most  local,  and  ending  with  the  most  gene- 
ral, we  should  fill  up  the  interval  with  others 
that  would  form  an  insensible  transition  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  Where  could  we 
draw  the  line  across,  to  divide  surgery  and 
physic,  on  a  scale  thus  constructed  1 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  general  diseases,  in  the  sense  of 
universal  affections  of  the  frame,  not  origi- 
nating in,  or  connected  with,  marked  and 
preponderating  disorder  of  some  organ  or 
system  ;  so  we  shall,  on  the  other  side, 
reduce  the  catalogue  of  local  diseases  within 
the  naiTOwest  limits,  if  we  confine  the  term 
to  those  cases,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
cause,  of  the  disease  and  of  the  treatment, 
is  strictly  confined  to  the  part.  The  great 
majority  of  the  diseases  universally  recog- 
nized as  surgical,  are  not  local  in  that  strict 
sense. 

The  etymological  import  of  the  term  Sur- 
gery, which  is  manual  operation,  has  led 
some  to  restrict  us  to  the  diseases,  which 
are  to  be  treated  by  operation  or  other 
manual  proceedings.  Such  a  notion  is 
worthy  of  the  ignorance  to  which  the  un- 
natural separation  of  surgery  and  physic 
owes  its  origin,  and  of  the  dark  period  in 
which  it  occurred.  Could  such  an  attempt 
have  entered  into  any  mind,  even  mode- 
rately enlightened  by  the  recent  progress  of 
science ''.  Could  any  person,  who  had  paid 
even  slight  attention  to  the  structure  and 
diseases  of  our  frame,  have  entertained  the 
absurd  notion  of  establishing  an  important 
professional  distinction,  not  on  any  differ- 
ence in  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  affec- 
tions, but  on  the  accidental  and  often  vary- 
ing circumstance  of  the  means  employed  for 
their  cure  1  Apoplexy,  and  various  other 
cerebral  affections,  and  the  numerous  in- 
flammations, both  of  internal  and  external 
organs,  are  treated  by  bleeding  ;  are  they, 
therefore,  to  be  deemed  surgical  !  Shall  we 
include,  in  our  list,  all  that  are  treated  by 


cupping,  leeches,  blisters,  plasters,  lini- 
ments, poultices,  fomentations,  and  washes  ? 
-And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  cases  re- 
quiring both  external  and  internal  means  1 

Again,  operations  constitute  the  smallest 
part  of  the  surgeon's  occupation.  It  is  the 
boast  of  modern  surgery,  to  have  greatly 
diminished  their  number  ;  and  an  improved 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
disease,  will,  probably,  effect  a  still  further 
reduction.  Many  surgeons,  in  considerable 
practice,  operate  but  seldom  ;  and  it  would 
require  a  large  city  or  district,  to  furnish 
operations  enough  for  the  sole  employment 
of  one  surgeon. 

Thus,  whatever  view  of  the  subject  we 
may  take,  the  same  conclusion  presents  it- 
self to  the  mind  with  irresistible  evidence  ; 
namely,  that  there  is  no  natural  distinction 
between  surgery  and  physic  ;  that  they  are 
merely  parts,  and  inseparably  united  parts,  of 
one  science  and  art ;  that  the  practical  princi- 
ples rest  in  both,  on  the  same  scientific  foun- 
dation ;  that  the  two  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion must,  in  most  instance^adopt  the  same 
proceedings,  because  they  have  the  same  pur- 
poses to  accomplish,  while  their  occasional 
differences  are  merely  unimportant  modifica- 
tions in  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  same  end. 
The  distinction  then  turns  out,  at  last,  to  he 
a  matter  of  usage,  and  no  longer  maintain- 
able, except  by  those  who  content  them- 
selves with  the  mere  surface  of  things,  or  by 
others,  who  may  be  determined  to  find  rea- 
sons for  upholding  established  custom,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  when  their  own  inte- 
rests are  involved. 

In  failure  of  better  arguments,  the  analogy 
of  the  mechanic  arts  has  been  resorted  to, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  subdivision 
of  labour,  have  been  absurdly  pressed  into 
the  service.  The  cases  are  not  parallel. 
The  construction  of  a  pin  can  be  divided 
into  eight  or  ten  processes,  each  of  which, 
being  totally  independent  of  the  rest,  can  be 
more  rapidly  and  perfectly  executed  by  an. 
individual  who  practises  it  alone.  Hence 
the  end  is  accomplished  of  producing  pins, 
both  better  in  quality,  and  more  abundantly. 
Can  the  mind  conceive  a  stronger  contrast 
than  that  which  is  exhibited  between  a  me- 
chanic, whose  education  consists  in  learn- 
ing, aud  whose  life  is  spent  in  practising- 
the  art  of  making  the  point,  or  adjusting  the 
head  of  a  pin,  and  a  medical  practitioner, 
who  must  first  store  his  mind  with  several 
important  branches  of  knowledge,  and  then 
apply  the  principles  thus  acquired,  to  the 
ever  varying  circumstances  of  individual 
cases  1 

Some  parts  of  medicine  are,  indeed,  me- 
chanical,  and  capable  of  reduction  to  fixed 
rules ;  these  are  executed  more  perfectly-, 
and,  consequently,  more  advantageously  to 
the  community,  by  individuals  who  practise 
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them  exclusively  ;  this  is  the  case  with  cup- 1 
ping,  with  the  application  of  machinery, 
in  certain  states  of  disease  and  deformity, 
and  with  the  principal  portion  of  the  den- 
tist's art.  . 

But  medicine  itself,  or  the  science  of  dis- 
ease in  general,  is  one,  and  indivisible  ;  it 
can  only    be   successfully    cultivated  as    a 
whole.    The  disease  of  any  particular  organ 
can    only    he    elucidated    and  successfully  I 
treated  by    those    pathological     principles 
which   are   deduced  from   a  survey  of  the  [ 
whole  field  of  medical  science.     Hence  ex- 
clusive practice  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  j 
ear,  the  skin,  or  other  parts,  however  profit- 
able to  individuals,  has  never  been  beneficial 
to  science.  .     . 

Unfortunately  for  us,  these  artificial  dis- 
tinctions are  not  only  countenanced,  but 
carefully  upheld  by  those  public  bodies  to 
which  royal  charters,  or  legislative  enact- 
ments have  confided  the  regulation  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  medical  profession. 
The  universal  experience  of  mankind  shows 
that  the  purposes,  for  which  such  institu- 
tions are  established,  are  seldom  accom- 
plished; while  the  powers  and  privileges 
bestowed  on  a  particular  body,  are  invaria- 
ably  exercised,  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  j 
community,  but  for  the  real  or  supposed  | 
benefit  of  the  favoured  persons. 

The  London   College  of    Physicians,  j 
instituted  by  a  monarch  more  famous    for 
lust,  violence,  and  cruelty,  than  for  medical 
knowledge,  possesses  great  and  extensive 
powers,  "which  have  been  often  used  as  in- 
struments of  monopoly  against  well  quali- 
fied persons,   though  they  either  are  inade- 
quate to  protect  the  public  against  the  ra- 
pacity and  ignorance  of  empirical  impostors, 
or  have  not  been  employed  for  that  purpose. 
The  enlightened  members  of  this  corpora- 
tion have  had  the  good  sense  to  yield  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  for  many  years  have 
ceased  to  enforce  those  prohibitive  and  re- 
strictive  powers,   the  exercise    of   which, 
to  their  full  extent,  would  be  impossible  in 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion.     After 
witnessing,  with  satisfaction,  this   proof  of 
moderation  and  judgment,  how  must  we  be 
astonished  at  finding  that  this  College  will 
admit  no  one  as  a  fellow  or  licentiate,  who 
is  a  member  of  any   public  surgical  body  ! 
The   stain  of  surgical  knowledge  must  be 
wiped  out,   as  far  as  it  can  be,  by  a  formal 
act  of  disfranchisement,  before  an  individual, 
who  has  been  thus   once    polluted,  can  be 
admitted  into    this    chosen  band  of    pore 
physicians!     When    surgeons   and  barbers 
formed  a  legal  and  professional  brotherhood, 
as  they  did'  in  this  country,  until  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  the  physicians,    being  men 
of   superior  education,    acquirements,    and 
rank,  showed  only  a  proper  self  respect,  in 
declining  all  intercourse  with  them.    The 


public   will  probably  doubt,    whether    the 
same  conduct  is  wise  and  dignified,  or  even 


politic,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  com- 
pletely changed;  they  will  question  the 
real  grounds  of  superiority,  when  they  see 
so  strange  an  attempt  "  at  supporting  it  ; 
when  they  witness,  what  I  believe  has  no 
parallel,  a  learned  body  placing  an  exclusion 
on  knowledge,  and  thus, -bestowing  a  direct 
premium  on  ignorance  !  But  in  what  light 
can  we  regard  such  a  regulation,  when  we 
1  know  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  clear  evi- 
|  dence,  on  which  medical  science  rests,  is 
i  derived  from  the  practice  of  surgery  1 

The  London  College  of  Su  rgeons,  be- 
',  in<*  only  26  years  old,  and  having  indeed  been 
|  partially  regenerated  four  years  ago,    has 
I  none  of  the  claims  to  respect  from  its  an- 
1  tiquity,' which  its  elder  sister  might  plead; 
and,  fortunately  for  us,  is  entirely  destitute 
of  power,    the   legislature    having  rejected 
with  deserved  contempt,  its  various  applica- 
tions for  enlarged  authority   and  penal  re- 
strictions.    In  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
ao-e,  and  regardless  of  the  signs  oi  the  times, 
they  lately  enacted,  in  their  own  favour,  a 
code  of  restriction  and  exclusion,  which  they 
have  just  abandoned  in  part,  and  with  a  bad 
o-race,  at  the  loud  and  unanimous  call  of  pub- 
!  lie  indignation.     I  trust  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  give   up  the  rest  of  their  unjust 
regulations,   and  particularly  the  iniquitous 
1  exclusion  of  certificates  from  county  hospi- 
i  tals.     They  may  thus  regain  what  they  have 
now  completely  lost,  the  respect  and  con, 
j  fidence  of  the  body  over  which  they  preside, 
!  and  of  the  public  ;  and  they  may  then  hope, 
1  by  adopting  an  entirely  new  course,  to  make 
the  college   worthy    of  that  profession    of 
which  it  is  nominal  head. 

Not  contented  with  these  two  Colleges, 
our  legislature  has  lately  given  a  third  head 
to  the  medical  profession;  having  meta- 
morphosed, by  Act  of  Parliament,  a  trading 
company,  who  keep  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
drugs,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations, into  a  sort  of  college  or  learned 
corporation,  called  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries ;  and  have  armed  them  with  powers, 
of  no  very  contemptible  character.  W  he- 
ther  the  keepers  of  this  shop  were  fit  for 
their  new  office,  and  whether  there  were 
any  real  grounds  of  public  benefit,  in  the 
shape  of  evils  requiring  remedy,  or  of  ad- 
vantages to  be  procured,  seem  not  to  have 
been  matters  of  formal  inquiry.  The  law- 
makers could  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
subject;  and  thus  they  enacted  the  kind  of 
law,  which  we  may  expect  to  see  when  in- 
dividual interest  is  brought  to  act  on  igno- 
rance. 

it  may  be  doubted  whether  laws  are  ca- 
pable of  aiding  the  progress  of  medical 
science.  The  public  bodies  in  this  country 
have  certainly  done    no    good  ;  while    the 
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artificial  distinctions,  the  prohibitions,  and 
restrictions,  which  they  have  so  much  de- 
lighted in,  have  been  palpably  michievous. 
The  great  progress  which  surgery  lias  made 
here  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  clearly 
due  to  individual  exertion,  and  to  the  patro- 
nage which  a  more  enlightened  public  has 
bestowed  on  those  who  have  become  dis- 
tinguished by  talerTt  and  knowledge.  The 
public  bodies,  instead  of  leading  the  march, 
have  been  always  found  in  the  rear  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge.  They  might  have  at- 
tempted to  lessen  the  evils  of  quackery,  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  knavery  and 
ignorance  of  unprincipled  men  ;  but  they 
have  only  been  struggling  to  maintain  their 
own  privileges,  to  exclude  and  depress  com- 
petitors, to  fortify  their  own  monopoly,  and 
thus  secure  their  own  trading  advantages. 
Can  we  wonder  that  such  proceedings  are 
viewed  by  the  public  with  contempt,  and 
that  they  tend  to  degrade  an  honourable 
profession  1 

If  I  were  to  propose  a  legislative  enact- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, it  should  be  short,  and  confined  to  the 
single  point  of  preventing  uneducated  and 
unqualified  persons  from  practising.  I  would 
appoint  an  examining  body,  to  be  composed 
of  the  most  eminent  professional  characters, 
without  any  regard  to  the  present  artificial 
distinctions,  and  empower  them  to  make  an 
efficient  examination  of  all  candidates  : — 
the  testimonial  granted  after  such  an  ex- 
amination, should  authorise  the  individual  to 
practise  any  or  all  parts  of  medicine,  and 
none  should  be  allowed  to  practise  without 
it. 

This  plan,  which  is  recommended  by  its 
simplicity,  has  been  already  adopted,  with 
the  best  success,  in  other  countries.  There 
is  one  school  or  faculty  of  medicine,  one 
education,  and  one  examination,  in  France  ; 
after  undergoing  the  latter,  the  individual 
may  practise  surgery,  or  physic,  or  both. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  United  States  of 
America  ;  and,  I  believe,  nearly  so  in  the 
Universities  of  Germany.  In  some  of  the 
latter,  surgeons  are  not  only  required  to  per- 
form the  same  course  of  study  as  physicians, 
but  to  include,  in  addition,  certain  brandies 
of  knowledge  relating  to  the  duties  that  are 
deemed  strictly  surgical. 

The  first  object  of  the  surgical  student 
should  be,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  frame  ;  indeed  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy are  the  bases  of  all  medical  science. 
This  truth  is  now  universally  recognised  ; 
and  the  only  question  is,  what  amount  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  information 
maybe  necessary.  To  the  science  of  medi- 
cine,  the  deepest  insight  into  the  animal 
organization  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  the 
trade  may  be  carried  on  with  a  small  share 


of  such  knowledge.  It  has  been  strenuously 
argued,  that  minute  acquaintance  with 
anatomy  is  not  necessary  to  a  physician  ; 
if  this  be  true,  we  shall  begin  to  doubt  whe- 
ther physicians  are  necessary  to  the  com- 
munity. To  the  surgeon,  however,  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of 
the  human  organization  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, as  a  preparation  for  his  ordinary  duties. 
Without  it,  he  cannot  determine  the  seat 
and  nature  of  disease  ;  he  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  affections  of  contiguous  parts  ; 
he  cannot  understand  the  varied  nature 
and  appropriate  treatment  of  injuries ;  nor 
can  he  proceed,  without  danger  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  equal  risk  to  his  own  reputation, 
to  perform  the  operations  of  surgery. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  will  unfold,  in  his  lectures, 
the  details  both  of  general  and  descriptive. 
anatomy  ;  that  is,  he  will  explain  the  nature 
and  properties  of  those  elementary  struc- 
tures, the  combinations  of  which  build  up 
the  various  organs  of  the  body  ;  and  he  will 
describe  the  form,  position,  and  relations  of 
these  organs.  His  assistants,  Mr.  Quain 
and  Mr.  Coulsox,  who  have  devoted  much 
time  to  professional  study  on  the  continent, 
will  introduce  to  your  notice  all  the  im- 
provements in  anatomical  teaching,  which 
they  have  collected  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  most  eminent  anatomists  of  France 
and  Germany. 

Physiology,  or  the  science  of  life,  is  too 
important  a  subject  to  be  passedover  slightly, 
or  thrown  in  as  a  kind  of  make-weight,  to  a 
course  of  anatomy  :  it  demands  a  distinct 
consideration,  and  will  afford  ample  matter 
for  a  course  of  lectures.  Dr.  Roget  pro- 
poses, by  embracing  comparative  as  well  as 
human  physiology,  to  exhibit  a  general  view 
of  the  science  of  life,  which  you  will  find 
equally  instructive  and  interesting.  This 
mode  of  treating  the  subject  is  more  par- 
ticularly necessary,  because  comparative 
anatomv  has  furnished  numerous  and  im- 
portant illustrations  of  human  structure,  and 
physiology  has  been  principally  elucidated 
by  the  dissections  of  animals  and  experi- 
ments on  them. 

Anatomv  and  physiology  do  not,  however, 
teach  disease  :  that  must  be  learned  by  ob- 
servation. You  must  closely  watch  the  al- 
tered functions  during  life,  and  ascertain 
the  organic  changes  by  dissection  after  death. 
Your  anatomical  and  physiological  know- 
ledge will  be  most  useful  in  enabling  you  to 
understand  disease.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  healthy  structure,  how  can  you  appre- 
ciate the  changes  which  pathological  ana- 
tomy unfolds  '.  How  can  you  refer  the 
symptoms,  or  altered  functions,  to  the  orga- 
nic changes  which  have  produced  them  1 
The  general  doctrines  of  disease  and  treat- 
ment, can  only  be  judged  by  the  lights  of 
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anatomy  and  physiology  ;  the  greatest  j>or- 1  A  course  of  Lectures  sboukl  contain  a 
tion  of  medical  theories  is  obviously  unable  general,  hut.  not  minute  exposition  of  the 
to  bear  this  scrutiny,  and  may  therefore  be  science  ;  a  discussion  of  the  principal  doe- 
at  once  dismissed.  trines,  a  methodical  arrangement  of  the sub- 

Tbe  wards  of  an  hospital  are  the  best  schools  >^>  and  a  collection  of  knowledge  from 
Of  sorgeiy;  and  clinical  study,  under  the  |  various  quarters,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  present 
guidance  of  a  competent  teacher,  is  the  best  j  st'lte  of  the  art.  We  shall  endeavour  to  ac- 
mode  of  learning.  The  facts,  thus  present-  comply  those  objects.  Our  plan  will  be. 
ed  to  the  senses,  make  a  much  stronger  |  understood  from  the  prospectus.  I  he  ar- 
impression  than  any  description  ;  the  pro-  \  rangement  we  have  adapted  will  enable  us 
gress  of  the  case  brings  opinions  and  ex-  t0  <hvl(le  tlle  labours  of  the  course  without 
planations  to  the  test,  and  determines  the   impairing  its  unity.  _ 

value  of  the  treatment  which  has  been!  ">  our  study  of  disease,  both  in  nature  and 
adopted.  The  immediate  appeal  to  nature, !  m  D°oks,  should  embrace  the  whole  range 
which  the  presence  of  the  patient  affords, ' of  the  subject.  To  all,  who  are  to  act  as 
and  the  close  attention  of  intelligent  stu-  ]  general  practitioners,  this  is  obviously  lie- 
dents,  supply  at  once  a  salutary  excitement!  tessary;,  they  will  hardly  meet  with  two  or 
and  restraint  to  the  surgeon.  To  secure  j tliree  cases  m  a  hundred  requiring  a  treat- 
these  advantages  in  their  full  extent,  in-  \ meilt  strictly  surgical.  I  consider  a  cam* 
strnction  should  be  strictly  clinical,  that  is,  ]  prehensive  ac(|iiaintance  with  the  entire 
given  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient.  If  the  j  clrcle  of  medicine  ecpially  essential  to  those 
teacher  lectures  without  the  presence  0f  I  who  mean  to  practise  surgery  only.  I  have 
the  11;,tient.  and  to  those  who  may  not  have  |  shown  y°u  tll;'t  surgery  and  physic  cannot 
seen  the  case,  it  is  merely  an  ordinary  affair  I  be  separated  m  the  study,  although  they 
of  oral  instruction.     As   a  surgeon   of  St. !  have  beel1  forcibly  disjoined  in  the  practice 

of  medicine  :  they  touch  each  other  at  all 
points.  If  the  pure  surgeon  is  to  rank 
higher  in  public  estimation  than  the  gene- 


Bartholomew's  Hospital,  I  have  always  en- 
deavoured to  explain  diseases  in  this  way, 
and  I  shall  continue  in  that  Establishment 
to  illustrate,  clinically,  the  doctrines  which 
will  be  laid  down  in  this  theatre.  When 
cases  of  interest  present  themselves,  either 
to  Mr.  Wardhop  or  myself,  we  propose  to 
mention  them  to  you  occasionally  after  the 
regular  lecture. 

Lectures  on  surgery  are  only  auxiliary  to 
the  practical  study  of  disease  ;  without  the 
latter,  they  can  be  of  no  avail,  while  close 
observation  of  disease  and  diligent  study  of 
good  books  would  answer  the  purpose  very 
well  without  lecturing. 

Too  much  importance  has  been  attached 
to  Lectures  ;  and  the  long  continued  habit 
of  attending  them,  seems  at  last  to  have  pro- 
duced the  belief  that  medicine  can  really  be 
learned  by  them.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  medical  sciences  rest  on  observation, 
and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  resorting  to 
nature.  The  great  number  and  intricacy  of 
the  phenomena,  are  additional  reasons  why 
we  should  examine  for  ourselves,  and  not 
take  the  facts  at  second  or  third  hand.  A 
few  cases  attentively  observed,  will  teach 
you  more  than  any  lectures  or  books.  If 
you  attend  to  nature  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind, you  cannot  go  astray.  Lecturers  and 
writers  often  copy  from  each  other,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge. 
Can  we  wonder  that  they  frequently  mis- 
Lead  and  deceive,  instead  of  instructing  1 
This  plan  of  teaching  by  lectures  would  be 
thought  very  absurd  in  other  departments  of 
knowledge,  as  in  painting,  architecture,  or 
any  of  the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  not  at  all 
more  rational  in  medicine. 


ral  practitioner,  will  he  rest  his  claim  to 
this  superior  dignity  on  the  circumstance  of 
possessing  a  lower  amount  of  knowledge  ? 
The  manual  part  of  surgery  is  far  less  im- 
portant than  the  medical.  If  we  are  to  be 
confined  to  operations,  plastering,  bandag- 
ing, and  the  other  mechanical  parts  of  the 
profession,  let  us  cease  to  trouble  ourselves 
with  minute  researches  into  organization, 
with  the  study  of  physiology,  and  pathology, 
we  shall  then  be  fitted  to  resume  what  we 
have  not  so  very  long  abandoned,  our  frater- 
nity with  the  barbers.  When  a  patient 
with  a  compound  fracture  becomes  feverish, 
when  a  wound  of  the  abdomen  or  chest 
causes  inflammation  of  those  cavities,  when 
a  blow  on  the  head  excites  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes,  when  erysipelas 
supervenes  on  a  local  injury  or  disease,  the 
surgeon,  who  is  ignorant  of  medicine,  can- 
not treat  those  cases  ;  for  the  medical  means 
are  every  thing,  and  the  merely  local  treat- 
ment of  little  importance.  The  physician 
expressly  abandons  all  consideration  of  the 
local  origin,  and  carefully  proclaims  his  ig- 
norance of  it  ;  shall  the  surgeon  follow  his 
example,  and  pride  himself  on  being  igno- 
rant of  the  genera  I  effects  of  the  mischief? 
On  this  plan,  every  patient  must  have  two 
medical  attendants,a  surgeon  and  a  physician. 
This  arrangement,  arising  out  of  the  igno- 
rance of  both,  which  renders  each  less  titled 
to  perform  properly  the  duties  that  lie  pro- 
fesses to  understand,  would  therefore  be  as 
injurious  to  the  person,  as  to  the  purse  of 
t!ie  patient  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  by  no 
means  honourable  to  the  profession. 
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Although  I  maintain  the  unity  of  medi- (  Hunters,  with  whom  Pott  was  coeval. 
cine  as  an  object  of  study,  and  am  coil-  The  impulse  which  these  great  men  gave  to 
vinced  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  thoroughly  medical  science  was  not  adequately  sus- 
understood  and  successfully  practised  with-  j  tained  after  their  death,  and  the  subsequent 
out  the  aid  of  those  principles,  which  axe  progress  of  anatomy  and  physioloffy  must  he 


deduced  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole,  I  do  not  assert  that  the  opinion  that 
each  member  of  the  profession  should  prac- 
tise all  parts.  The  ample  field  of  medicine 
will  occupy  numerous  cultivators,  and  its 
several  parts  afford  scope  for  selection,  ac- 
cording to  various  tastes.  I  contend,  how- 
ever, that  the  practitioners  of  each  depart- 
ment should  be  able  to  do  all  that  may  be 
necessary  for  their  patients,  or,  at  least, 
that  surgeons  ought  to  be  competent  to  the 
entire  management  of  surgical  cases,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  other  practitioners. 
The  advantage  of  the  patient,  and  the  re- 
spectability of  the  surgical  profession, 
equally  demand  this. 

The  history  of  surgery  need  not  detain 
us  long.  Except  as  matter  of  curiosity, 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  attention  before 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and 
we  could  advantageously  spare  all  the  pre- 
vious writings.  The  Greeks  knew  nothing 
of  anatomy,  and  were  therefore  necessarily 
ignorant  of  physiology.  Even  their  inge- 
nuity and  powerful  intellect  could  not  sur- 
mount this  disadvantage,  although  they 
were  excellent  observers,  and  carried  the 
knowledge  of  disease  as  far  as  unaided  ob- 
servation could  reach.  The  Romans  were 
equally  destitute  of  anatomical  knowledge, 
until  the  time  of  Galen  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  never  dissected  the  human  body. 
Tiie  Arabians  merely  copied  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers. 

Although  medicine,  even  at  an  early  period, 
was  more  subdivided  than  it  is  at  present, 
the  distinction  between  physic  and  surgery, 
does  not  appear  in  the  old  writers,  who 
treat  indifferently  of  both.  The  separation 
of  surgery,  which  then  consisted  of  a  few 
mechanical  processes,  from  physic,  can  only 
be  traced  back  to  the  12th  century.  At  a 
time  when  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  reli- 
gion were  deluging  Europe  with  blood,  it 
was  declared  by  a  general  council,  that  the 
church  abhors  the  shedding  of  blood — ecclesiu 
abhnrret  a  sanuuine.  Thus  the  priests,  who 
were  then  nearly  the  sole  possessors  of  me- 
dical, as  well  as  other  learning,  left  to  bar- 
bers the  performance  of  bleeding  and  other 
operations.  Perhaps  surgery,  as  it  then 
existed,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  de- 
graded by  the  alliance,  which,  however,  has 
lasted  in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  the  present 
day. 

The  progress  of  anatomical  knowledge 
has  been  marked  by  a  corresponding  ad- 
vancement of  surgery  :  the  epochs  of  the 
two  sciences  are  the  same.  Their  most 
brilliant  era  in  this  country  was  that  of  the 


looked  for  in  other  countries.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  we  were  nearly  deprived  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  continent,  and  knew  very 
little  about  the  state  of  medicine  in  Franc  e, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  Ths  national  con- 
ceit, and  the  mean  opinion  of  foreigners, 
which  this  insulation  engendered,  were  en- 
couraged and  increased  by  those  who  ought 
to  have  known  better.  Happily  the  cessa- 
tion of  war,  by  allowing  renewed  intercourse, 
has  led  us  to  a  juster  estimate  of  ourselves 
and  our  neighbours.  France  and  Germany 
have  outstripped  us  in  their  establishments 
for  medical  education,  and  in  the  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  every  description  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge.  The  advantages  of  free 
access  to  these  sources  of  information,  and 
the  zealous  efforts  of  numerous  able  men  in 
rendering  them  as  useful  as  possible,  have 
attracted  numerous  English  students  to  the 
schools  of  France  and  Germany,  wdiere 
they  have  seen  much  that  might  be  advan- 
tageously imitated  at  home.  These  foreign 
travels  and  studies  ought  to  meet  with  every 
encouragement,  instead  of  exciting  the  mean 
jealousy,  and  the  contemptible  pecuniary 
alarm  which  have  been  shown  in  some  quar- 
ters, where  more  liberal  sentiments  ought 
to  have  prevailed.  The  true  lover  of  science 
will  hail  improvement  with  pleasure,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  proceed.  In  so 
vast  a  subject  as  medicine,  our  views  will 
be  very  imperfect,  if  they  are  confined  to  the 
doctrines  and  experience  of  a  particular 
school,  or  even  country.  We  should  com- 
pare the  opinions  and  practice  of  others  with 
our  own,  and  the  range  of  comparison  can- 
not be  too  wide. 

The  most  important  period  in  French 
surgery  was  the  establishment  of  the  Sur- 
gical Academy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
The  ability  and  knowledge,  of  its  members 
may  be  estimated  by  the  five  volumes  of  its 
memoirs,  which  are.  replete  with  valuable 
information.  Jean  Louis  Petit  was  one 
of  its  earliest  members,  and  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  his  profession.  Desault  and 
Bichat  have  successively  flourished  since, 
and  claim  our  highest  respect.  The  career 
of  the  latter,  although  short,  was  brilliant ; 
he  displayed  such  a  combination  of  mental 
energy  and  activity,  of  original  genius  and 
patient  industry,  that  his  early  death  must 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  loss  which  medi- 
cal science  has  sustained  in  modern  times. 
His  work  on  the  membranes,  his  treatise 
on  life  and  death,  and  his  general  anatomy, 
which  astonish  us  as  the  productions  of  one 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  were  only 
the  precursors  of  a  great  design  which  he 
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had  conceived  of  remodelling  the  science  of] 

medicine. 

The  reputation  of  the  French  in  medical 
science  is  still  amply  sustained  by  a  long 
list  of  living  individuals,  whose  talents  and 
zeal  are  gratefully  recognised  by  those  who 
have  benefited  from  their  instructions.  I 
cannot  help  mentioning  the  gratification  1 
have  derived  from  the  admirable  anatomical 
work  of  M.  Jules  Ci.oquet,  the  Manuel 
d' Anatomic,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  it  to  your  notice. 
All  parts  of  medical  science  are  indeed  cul- 
tivated by  our  ingenious  neighbours  with 
great  zeal,  and  an  apparently  disinterested 
love  of  knowledge.  They  excel  as  anato- 
mists and  physiologists ;  they  are  close  ob- 
servers of  nature,  and  have  investigated  very 


The  posthumous  anatomical  works  which 
occupied  Mascagni  more  than  20  years, 
are  now  in  course  of  publication  ;  but  the 
principal  one  is  at  so  high  a  price,  on  account 
of  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  plates,  that 
it  can  only  meet  witli  a  very  limited  circula- 
tion. The  design  and  the  execution  are 
equally  grand,  and  far  exceed  all  previous 
efforts.  He  has  formed  and  executed  a  plan 
apparently  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  a  Single 
mind,  and  the.  extent  of  an  individual  life  ; 
viz.  to  represent  the  whole  human  fabric, 
from  the  microscopical  details  of  each  tissue 
and  organ,  to  the  view  of  all  parts  in  their 
natural  size  and  relations.  We  are  lost  in 
astonishment,  at  the  persevering  industry, 
the  genius  and  the  taste  which  are  displayed 
throughout,   and   you   will  be   still   further 


attentively   the    changes   produced    in    the    surprised,  at  hearing    that  the  author  was 


animal  organs  by  disease.  Their  knowledge 
is  systematic  and  well  arranged,  and  their 
elementary  works  excellent. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  medicine  in  Germany,  the 
name  of  Halleu  occupies  the  first  rank. 
His  Elementa  Physiologic  contains  the 
greatest  collection  of  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical facts  that  has  yet  been  made  ;  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  for  its  clear  arrangement, 
and  the  careful  separation  of  fact  and  hypo- 
thesis, it  retains,  and  probably  will  always  re- 
tain, its  value.  Richter,  who  was  contempo 
rary  with  Haller  as  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
Gbttingen,  was  a  close  observer  of  disease, 
•which  he  described  accurately  and  treated 
very  judiciously.  His  Elements  of  Surgery, 
in  German,  is  an  excellent  work. 

Haller  published,  under  the  title  of 
BibUotheca  Chirurgica,  an  analysis  of  all 
the  writings  on  surgery,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  his  own  time.  This  work  was  con- 
tinued in  the  German  language,  a  some- 
what altered  form,  by  Richter  ;  and  it  lias 
been  brought  down  to  the  present  period  by 
Langenbeck,  who  is  now  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery  at  Gbttingen,  and  a  most 
indefatigable  labourer  in  those  sciences. — 
These  BibUotheca  present  a  complete  lite- 
rary history  of  surgery. 

Although  Soemmering  has  not  written  on 
surgery,  our  respect  for  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  Our  admiration 
of  his  unrivalled  illustrations  of  the  human 
structure,  prevent  us  from  passing  his  name 
unnoticed. 

Italy  has  possessed,  in  modern  times, 
three  great  anatomists,  Cai.dani,  Mas- 
cagni, and  Scarpa'.  The  last  name  of  this 
illustrious  triumvirate  is  equally  celebrated 
in  surgery  and  anatomy.  In  the  latter  science 
he  has  not  been  surpassed,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  his  surgical  writings  are  held, 
is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  translated  into  most  of  the  me 
dern  languages  of  Europe. 


not  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
devoted  himself  to  anatomy  merely  as  an 
interesting  pursuit. 

They  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
rubbish  and  trash  which  pass  under  the  de- 
nomination of  anatomical  plates  in  this 
country,  should  just  look  at  the  Anatomica 
Univefsa  of  Mascagni  :  they  will  get  a  new 
insight  into  the  construction  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
delineated. 

I  know  of  no  good  English  work  on  gene- 
ral pathology;  that  of  John  Peter  Frank, 
De  curandls  Hominum  morbis,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  general  practical  book  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Neither  have  we  any  good  book  on 
pathological  anatomy;  that  of  Dr.  Baili.ik 
is  merely  a  catalogue  of  morbid  appearances ; 
and  many  important  parts  are  entirely 
omitted.  Mekel  has  published  a  move  ge- 
neral and  philosophical  work  in  German. 
His  Manual  of  General  Anatomy,  which  has 
lately  been  translated  into  French,  also  con- 
tains a  short  account  of  the  pathological 
changes  observable  in  each  structure  and 
organ. 

Many  valuable  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject have  been  made  of  late  years  in  France, 
where  ample  opportunities  exist  for  culti- 
vating pathological  anatomy  :  these  have 
been  most  zealously  employed  by  many 
ardent  inquirers. 

Mr.  Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Blood  and 
Inflammation,  contains  materials  of  the 
greatest  value,  for  illustrating  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  department  of  surgical 
pathology  ;  its  obscurity  and  defective  ar- 
rangement render  it  unfit  for  the  student. 
Dr.  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation 
will  be  much  more  useful  to  him. 

Mr.  Abebnethy's  Remarks  on  the  Con- 
stitutional, Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local 
Diseases,  and  Dr.  Hamilton  on  Purgative 
Medicines,  deserve,  and  will  repay  your  at- 
tentive perusal.  To  the  writings  and  lec- 
tures of  the  former,   we  may  ascribe  the 
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great  praise  of  exciting  and  exemplifying  a  I  fellow  creatures,  we  are  known  only  as  the 
more  scientific  investigation  and  treatment  instruments  of  good,  as  the  means  of  remov- 
of  surgical  diseases.     He  was  the  first,  in   ing  pain  and  sickness,  the  greatest  evils, — and 


this  country,  to  vindicate  the  natural  rank 
of  surgery,  as  a  branch  of  general  pathology; 
he  taught  us  to  extend  our  views  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  local  causes  and  reme- 
dies ;  he  pointed  out.  the  general  influences 
to  which  the  diseases  of  parts  owe  their 
origin,  and  hence  he  deduced  the  general 
means  of  treating  such  affections.  He  has 
been  accused  of  wishing  to  make  surgeons 
physicians ;  the  accusation  does  him  the 
greatest  credit.  By  exciting  surgeons  to 
cultivate  medicine  generally,  by  thus  re- 
uniting two  artificially  separated  parts  of  one 
science,  which  require  each  other's  aid,  he 
has,  at  the  same  time,  benefited  the  public, 
and  increased  the  respectability  of  his  own 
profession. 

The  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper, 
and  his  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, are  essential  books,  whether  for  the 
student  or  the  practitioner.  The  dictionary 
in  particular,  is,  in  itself,  almost  a  complete 
surgical  library,  and  its  ample  references 
will  point  out  to  you  the  sources  of  further 
information  on  all  points. 

In  the  course  of  ourlectures  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  other  books.  I  will  only 
observe  here,  that  he  who  wishes  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
ought  to  be  conversant  with  the  Latin, 
French,  and  German  languages,  as  numerous 
valuable  works  on  all  parts  of  medicine  are 
to  be  found  in  eacli  of  them.  Our  own 
language  is  indeed  very  poor  in  elementary 
professional  works ;    we    have  no    original 


of  restoring  or  securing  health,  the  greatest 
blessing  to  man.  The  happiness  or  misery 
of  life,  and  the  very  questions  of  life  or 
death  often  hang  on  our  decisions.  I  trust, 
that  bearing  in  mind  the  serious  nature 
of  your  duties,  you  will  be  anxious  to  em- 
ploy the  short  period  of  your  studies  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  allow  no  opportunity 
of  gaining  knowledge  to  pass  unimproved. 
You  will  thus  render  yourselves  useful  and 
respected  members  of  an  honourable  pro- 
fession, and  be  always  able  to  look  back 
with  satisfaction  on  a  life  spent  in  doing 
good  to  those  around  you. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 
TO    A    COURSE    OF   ANATOMY, 

DELIVERED  BY 


Mr.  BENNETT, 


Medical  School,  Dean-street,  Soho-square. 


Gentlemen, 

The  usual  practice,  which  has  been  so 
long  pursued  by  the  Teachers  in  this  city, 
of  prefacing  their  Courses  of  Lectures  by 

standard  production' on  anatomy,  physiofogy,  j  some  introductory  remarks,  in  some  measure 

or  general  pathology.     I   know  no  English   imposes  on  me  the  necessity  ol  following 

work,  even  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  that !  ™ie  example. 

can  be  considered  on  a  level  with  the  pre-(      An  introductory  lecture  partly  refers  to 


sent  state  of  knowledge.  The  aid  of  foreign 
medical  literature,  is  therefore  essential  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  medicine  thoroughly. 
Let  me  observe,  Gentlemen,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  in  devoting  yourselves  to  the  me- 
dical profession,  you  are  undertaking  an 
honourable  and  useful,  but  very  arduous 
task.  The  most  comprehensive  mind,  and 
the  greatest  industry,  might  find  occupation 
for  many  years  in  acquiring  the  whole 
circle  of  medical  knowledge  ;  and  you  will 
have  reason  to  lament  that  you  cannot  em- 
ploy a  longer  time  in  the  preliminary  stu- 
dies, which  are  necessary  as  a  qualification 
for  practice. 

In  some  respects,  our  profession  has  pe- 
culiar advantages  ;  it  engages  us  in  the  con- 
templation and  study  of  nature,  and  in  the 
investigation  of  truth.  We  are  not  obliged 
to  defend  any  doctrines  or  systems,  nor  to 
uphold  any  set  of  opinions.  We  have  no 
interests  at  variance  with  those  of  the  com- 
munity. In  professional  intercourse  with  our 


the  individual  who  delivers  it ;  his  preten- 
sions ;  his  merits  with  regard  to  the  past, 
or  his  promises  with  regard  to  the  future  : 
and  in  the  next  place  it  may  refer  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  proposed  course  of 
lectures.  Persons  of  established  reputation 
usually  appeal  to  the  past,  and  speak  of 
what  they  have  already  done  ;  and  assuredly 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  most  legitimate 
ground  on  which  a  man  may  rest  his  claims  : 
whilst  those  who  are  only  about  to  enter  on 
their  career,  come  forward  with  promises 
and  professions  which  are  not  always  rea- 
lised. 

To  speak  of  self  is  at  all  times  an  irksome 
and  disagreeable  task,  particularly  so  when 
an  individual  has  to  state  his  own  case,  and 
the  "rounds  on  which  he  may  think  himself 
entitled  to  public  support ;  but  to  make  pro- 
mises which  may  not  be  performed,  and 
professions  which  may  not  be  realised,  sa- 
vours too  much  of  that  which  every  profes- 
sional man  should  sedulously  avoid.     1  feel, 
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however,  relieved  from  the  painful  task  of 
making  any  allusion  to  my  past  opportunities 
or  present  pretensions,  by  the  circumstance 
of  my  case  having  been  so  constantly  mixed 
up  with  certain  late  discussions,  a  subject 
which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  introduce 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  one  which  I 
assure  you  I  dare  not  trust  my  feelings  upon. 
I  therefore  pass  on  to  another,  which  is 
more  congenial  to  my  usual  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  far  more  conformable  to  my  taste 
and  habits. 

The  proper  object  of  the  anatomist's 
study  is  the  structure  of  organised  beings. 
These,  in  their  immense  variety — their  in- 
finite diversity  of  form  and  structure — in 
their  different  degrees  of  development,  from 
the  lowest  vegetable  (through  the  great 
chain  of  animated  existence)  up  to  man,  may 
be  said  to  be  included  within  the  province 
of  anatomy. 

In  its  literal  sense,  anatomy  simply  means 
dissection  ;  but  though  this  may  have  been 
the  original  signification  of  the  term,  it  now 
admits  of  a  more  extended  application,  for 
it  includes  the  consideration  of  all  animated 
nature,  and  may  therefore,  with  propriety, 
be  designated  the  science  of  organisation. 

A  pursuit  so  extensive,  I  may  say  so  multi- 
farious, must  have  been  slow  in  its  progress 
to  improvement ;  for,  like  all  the  physical 
sciences,  it  required  the  concurrent  exer- 
tions of  a  number  of  individuals,  each  de- 
voting himself  to  the  cultivation  of  particu- 
lar departments  of  it.  Those  arts,  which 
are  the  offspring  of  the  imagination,  and 
which,  as  such,  rest  solely  on  the  genius 
of  a  single  individual,  may  attain  the  very 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  even  in  the 
infancy  of  society.  Hence  it  is  that  poetry, 
painting  and  sculpture,  started  into  matu- 
rity in  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  productions 
in  those  arts,  which  were  then  given  to  the 
world,  have  been  since  seldom  equalled, 
never  excelled. 

But  far  different  is  the  progress  of  those 
arts  which  are  founded  on  observation. 
Time  and  labour  must  be  devoted  to  their 
cultivation,  and  as  all  that  is  observed  mast 
be  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  the  judgment 
before  truth  is  elicited,  improvement  must 
be  gradual,  and  perfection  remote.  Impedi- 
ments such  as  these,  which  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  pursuit,  have  no  doubt  mate- 
rially retarded  anatomy  ;  but  the  industry 
and  exertions  of  those  engaged  in  its  study, 
would  have  readily  surmounted  these  obsta- 
cles, if,  unhappily,  anatomy  more  than  any 
other  pursuit,  had  not  to  struggle  against 
the  common  enemies  of  all  sciences — super- 
stition, and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  and 
the  illiterate.  Kven  in  the  present  enlight- 
ened age,  and  in  this  country  too,  so  cele- 
brated for  the  freedom  of  its  institutions, 


and  the  liberal  spirit  of  its  policy — in  this 
country,  where  the  public  good  is  so  much 
the  object  of  solicitude,  the  impediments 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  had  iti 
remote  ages  raised  to  the  study  of  anatomy. 
are  still  continued  ;  and  a  subject  with  which 
the  well-being  of  the  community  is  so  vitally 
connected,  is  fettered  by  obstacles  of  the 
most  vexatious  and  revolting  description.  In 
France  and  other  continental  countries,  an 
opposite  line  of  conduct  has  been  pursued. 
The  governments  have  not  only  removed  all 
the  obstacles  which  impeded  the  study  of 
anatomy,  but  have  encouraged  and  promoted 
it  by  every  means  ;  and  the  effects  of  this 
policy  have  been  rendered  manifest  by  the 
great  and  decided  progress  which  the  science 
has  made  in  those  countries  within  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Anatomy  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  the  healing  art ;  from  its  cul- 
tivation, the  sciences  of  physiology  and 
pathology  have  arisen  to  their  present  im- 
proved condition,  and  it  is  only  through  its 
future  improvement,  and  the  consequent  ad- 
vancement of  those  two  sciences,  that  the. 
practice  of  medicine  or  therapeutics  can 
ever  approach  the  rank  of  an  exact  science. 
Before  the  present  age,  medicine  reposed 
upon  such  tottering  bases,  as  the  fertile 
imagination  of  man  could  suggest.  It  was 
therefore  fluctuating  and  unsteady  in  its 
progress  ;  the  doctrine  of  one  day  yielded  to 
the  theory  of  the  next,  and  certainty  and 
consistency  were  lost  in  the  wiidness  and 
intricacies  of  speculation.  In  the  language 
of  the  immortal  Bacon,  "  Men  sought  to 
make  a  world  from  their  own  conceptions, 
and  to  draw  from  their  own  minds  all  the 
materials  they  employed.  But  if,  instead 
of  doing  so,  they  consulted  experience  and 
observation,  they  would  have  had  facts,  not 
opinions,  to  reason  about,  and  might  ulti- 
mately have  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  material  world."  The 
truth  of  this  observation  is  apparent,  and 
seems  now  to  be  fully  appreciated  as  the. 
only  mode  by  which  we  can  attain  certainty 
in  the  improvement  of  any  science.  We 
now  feel  the  necessity  of  first  collecting 
facts,  and  then  deducing  our  principles  from 
them.  It  is  with  this  view  that  comparative 
anatomy  has  of  late  years  been  studied  with 
so  much  effect.  For  in  our  endeavours  to 
ascertain  the  laws  of  life,  it  is  evident  that 
the  plan  most  likely  to  be  successful,  is  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  study  of  those 
organized  beings  whose  structure  presents 
the  most  simple  form,  and  whose  functions 
are  the  least  complex.  In  them  Ave  find 
what  1  may  term  the  rudiments  of  organiza- 
tion and  life,  the  knowledge  of  which  must 
facilitate  our  inquiries  into  the  intricate 
and  complicated  machinery  of  man,  and 
forward   us  towards  the  great  desideratum 
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of  medical  philosophy,  namely,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  life. 

That  the  human  mind,  considering  its 
limited  capacity,  could  ever  attain  this  ob- 
ject, may  appear  to  some  as  visionary  and 
impossible  ;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  the  dark- 
ness which  enveloped  the  phenomena  of 
unorganized  matter,  until  the  genius  of  a 
Xewton  shed  light  upon  them,  we  may, 
without  presumption,  hope  that  the  human 
intellect  may  yet  unveil  the  mysteries  of  the 
laws  of  life. 

Influenced  by  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  thought  a  few  observations  on  or- 
ganized bodies  generally  would  be  the  most 
useful  introduction  to  a  course  of  human 
anatomy. 

When  we  examine  an  organized  body,  we 
find  it  presents  externally  a  particular  form 
which  is  constant,  and  which  is  more  or  less 
rounded,  or  rather  not  angular,  and  internally 
a  series  of  heterogeneous  parts,  consisting 
of  solids  and  fluids.  The  solids  are  called 
organs,  and  hence  the  term  organization. 
They  may  further  be  designated  instruments, 
for  it  is  by  their  action  that  life  is  sustained. 
Er.ch  organ  has  a  determinate  form,  a  pro- 
per situation  in  the  system,  and  when  ex- 
amined is  found  to  consist  of  particles  which 
are  interlaced  or  interwoven,  forming  areola 
like  sponges,  and  cavities  which  contain  the 
fluids.  The  fluids  are  generally  termed  hu- 
mours ;  they  exceed  in  quantity  the  solids, 
particularly  in  animals,  and  both  are  in  a  state 
of  mutual  dependence,  for  it  is  from  their 
union  and  reciprocal  action  that  organization 
results.  Now  when  we  come  to  examine 
chemically  the  solids  and  fluids,  we  find  that 
they  are  analogous  in  their  composition,  and 
that  their  materials  present  nothing  particu- 
lar, inasmuch  as  they  exist  equally  in  un- 
organized bodies.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  car- 
bon, and  in  a  great  number  azote,  with 
earthy  substance  being  the  elements,  we 
may  infer  that  it  is  not  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples, but  the  arrangement  of  them,  which 
distinguish  organized  from  unorganized 
bodies. 

The  action  of  an  organ,  or  of  many,  pro- 
ducing a  common  effect,  is  termed  function. 
Xow  there  are  two  functions  common  to  all 
organized  bodies  ;  by  the  first,  they  possess 
the  power  during  a  limited  time  of  appro- 
priating to  themselves  extraneous  substan- 
ces, part  of  which  become  identified  with 
them  by  assimilation,  and  further,  of  separat- 
ing from  their  systems,  substances  which 
then  become  foreign.  During  this  process 
the  component  parts  of  the  organized  being 
are  continually  changing,  but  its  form  re- 
mains the  same.  Extraneous  substances 
can  penetrate  an  organized  body  in  the  fluid 
form  only,  and  it  is  in  the  same  form  that  the 
superfluous  molecules  are  disengaged  or 
separated.     As  a  necessary  consequence  of 


this  action,  the  solids  and  fluids  are  in  con- 
tinual movement  in  the  system,  the  fluids 
running  through  the  cavities  of  the  solids, 
and  the  latter,  by  their  dilatation  and  sub- 
sequent collapse,  determining  in  a  great 
measure  the  motion  of  the  former.  During 
these  changes,  part  of  the  fluids  become 
solid,  so  occupying  the  place  of  others  which 
are  taken  up  in  order  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  system. 

Now  as  the  existence  of  an  organized 
body  is  limited,  we  find  that  the  vital  move- 
ment, after  a  certain  period,  becomes  languid, 
and  eventually  stops  altogether.  This  is 
death  ;  after  which,  the  elements  of  the 
organized  body  separate  from  each  other, 
and  enter  into  new  combinations,  so  that  not 
a  vestige  of  the  former  being  remains,  with 
the  exception  of  (in  animals)  that  small  por- 
tion of  earthy  substance  which  enters  into 
their  composition. 

The  second  great  function  common  to 
organized  bodies,  is  that  which  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  the  species,  namely, 
generation.  All  organized  bodies  are  pro- 
duced by  others,  similar  to  themselves.  In 
the  first  moments  of  existence  they  pre- 
sent the  form  of  a  germ,  appearing  either  in 
or  upon  the  parent,  from  which  they  se- 
parate after  a  certain  time,  and  become  in- 
dependent and  distinct  individuals. 

Such  are  the  common  characters  of  organ- 
ized bodies,  and  such  the  common  functions 
which  constitute  life  in  them  ;  indeed,  life 
and  organization  seem  to  be  in  such  mutual 
dependance,  that  each  seems  to  be  a  con- 
dition of  the  other,  for  without  organization 
life  cannot  be  supposed,  and  without  life 
organization  cannot  exist.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, imply  that  life  is  the  result  of  organ- 
ization ;  such  an  opinion  has  neither  reason 
nor  observation  to  support  it,  and  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  abuse  of  words. 

An  obvious  division  of  organized  beings 
at  once  occurs,  into  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms ;  the  vegetables  we  leave 
to  the  botanist,  and  confine  our  attention  to 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  being  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  province  of  human 
anatomy.  I  ma v  here,  however,  briefly  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  assign  the 
precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  for  the  lower  grades  of  animals 
resemble  some  of  the  vegetables  so  strik- 
ingly, both  in  structure  and  function,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  refer  to  their  proper 
kingdom  several  of  the  individuals  that  are 
found  on  the  confines  of  each,  the  vital  ac- 
tions in  both  being  limited  to  simple  nu- 
trition, by  which  life  is  sustained,  and  the 
power  of  reproduction,  by  which  the  species 
is  continued.  It  may  further  be  necessary 
to  state,  that  the  functions  of  motility  and 
sensibility  are  said  to  exist  exclusively  in 
animals. 
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Passing  on,  therefore,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rounded  form  which  characte- 
rises all  organized  hodies,  animals  are  exter- 
nally symmetrical,  that  is,  they  present  two 
ecpial  and  similar  portions,  one  on  eacli  side 
of  the  central  line. 

The  body  is  hollowed  into  an  internal 
cavity  or  intestine,  lined  by  a  membrane 
continuous  with  that  which  envelops  the  ex- 
ternal surface  ;  into  this  cavity  the  aliments 
are  received.  In  the  greater  number  of  ani- 
mals there  are  vessels  termed  circulatory, 
which  carry  the  nutritive  substance  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  ;  respiratory  or- 
gans, in  which  this  matter  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  further, 
secretory  organs,  where  a  part  of  this  mat- 
ter is  separated  from  the  general  mass,  to 
be  conveyed  away  from  the  system.  They 
also  possess  genital  organs,  in  which  the 
germs  of  the  young  make  their  appearance, 
and  from  which,  after  a  certain  period,  they 
detach  and  separate  themselves.  In  most 
animals  also,  there  are  muscles  to  execute 
movements,  senses  to  receive  impressions 
from  external  objects,  and  a  nervous  system 
consisting  of  chords  and  filaments,  expanded 
at  one  extremity  in  the  several  organs  and 
teguments ;  and  by  the  other  extremity, 
attaching  themselves  to  the  nervous  centres, 
to  which  they  convey  impressions  made  on 
the  several  organs,  and  from  which  they  re- 
convey  the  mandates  of  the  will. 

The  solid  parts,  or  the  organs  of  animals, 
have  for  their  base  cellular  tissue  ;  this, 
in  a  state  of  condensation,  forms  the  en- 
velope or  skin  externally,  and  internally, 
the  lining  or  mucous  membrane  ;  and  this 
mucous  tissue  prolonged  into  the  several 
organs  of  respiration,  secretion,  and  gene- 
ration, constitutes  the  direct  medium 
through  which  these  several  functions  are 
performed. 

Hollowed  into  canals,  the  cellular  tissue 
forms  the  several  vessels,  and  they,  by  their 
infinite  congeries,  produce  other  organs,  as 
the  glands.  The  muscular  fibre  is  another 
kind  of  solid,  different  from  the  cellular 
tissue  ;  microscopic  observation,  shows  it  to 
consist  of  small  globules  ranged  in  lines, 
and  its  leading  -.liar  i.  to;  is  lrnt  ibility£  that 
is,  when  stimulated,  it  is  thrown  into  a  state 
of  contraction. 

The  substance  of  nerves  is  also  formed  of 
globules,  but  different  from  those  which 
form  the  muscular  fibre. 

The  humours  are  abundant  in  animals, 
and  exceed,  in  their  proportion,  consider- 
ably the  solids.  This  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  direct,  experiment'.  A  human 
body  being  weighed  immediately  after 
death,  and  then  subjected  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation, so  as  completely   to  expel  all  its 


fluids,  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of 
fluids  to  solids  was  as  nine  to  one. 

In  the  greater  number  of  animals,  there  is 
a  fluid  constantly  circulating ;  it  is  the  blood, 
which  may  be  called  the  central  mass  of  the 
nutritive  fluid.  It  flows  in  a  circle,  deposit- 
ing, in  the  several  parts  of  its  course,  mate- 
rials for  growth  and  nutrition,  and  receiving 
from  without,  matter  for  its  own  constant 
renewal.  When  examined,  we  find  it  to  be 
a  serous  vehicle  in  which  globules  float ; 
its  composition  differs  not  from  that  of  the 
solids,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  under- 
stand how  the  fluids  are  convertible  iiito 
solids,  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition. 
Indeed  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  solids 
and  fluids  appear  to  be  the  same  ;  liquid  in 
the  blood,  where  they  constitute  serum  or 
albumen  ;  globular,  in  the  red  particles, 
which  float  in  that  serum  ;  globular  also  in 
the  nervous  matter,  and  in  the  muscles, 
where  the  globules  are  disposed  in  lines  or 
fibrilhe  ;  and,  finally,  concrete  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  functions 
of  animals,  we  perceive  that  those  of  nu- 
trition and  generation,  which  they  have  *.u 
common  with  vegetables,  are  more  or  less 
modified.  Nutrition,  instead  of  resulting 
from  an  external  absorption,  as  in  vegetables, 
is  performed  by  an  internal  absorption  ;  and 
the  nutritive  fluid  taken  up  from  the  cavity 
of  the  intestine,  instead  of  being  directly 
assimilated  with  the  system,  is  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
During  this  process,  water  and  carbonic  acid 
are  produced,  and  expelled  from  the  system  ; 
but,  in  vegetables,  on  the  contrary,  the 
hydrogen  and  carbon  are  retained,  and  the 
oxygen  is  exhaled.  Further,  the  nutritive 
fluid  is  constantly  purged  or  depurated  by 
another  action  which  is  termed  secretion. 
This  process  takes  place  on  the  external 
surface  or  skin,  on  the  internal  or  lining 
membrane,  and,  finally,  in  certain  organs  in 
which  the  circulating  vessels  communicate 
with  proper  excretory  canals. 

Of  the  several  fluids  thus  separated  from- 
the  blood,  some  are  made  subservient  to 
certain  uses,  as  the  bile,  the  pancreatic  and 
salivary  fluids,  while  others  are  rejected  alto- 
gether from  the  system,  as  the  urine.  The 
circulating  fluid  thus  constantly  renewed  by 
intestinal  absorption,,  and  preserved  in  a 
proper  state  by  respiration  and  secretion, 
passes  to  every  part  of  the  body,  where  a 
portion  of  it  becomes  solid  ;  and,  again,  part 
of  the  solids  become  fluids,  and  re-enter  the 
cir<  ulating  mass. 

The  next  great  function,  generation,  pre- 
sents such  extreme  diversity  m  the  several 
modes  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  offers 
so  little  of  peculiarity  which  may  be  con- 
sidered proper  to  animals,  and  yet  common 
to  them  all,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dilfi- 
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cult  to  state  any  general  views  which  would 
not  be  equally  applicable  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Hence  we  must  defer  tbe  subject 
to  the  examination  of  the  several  classes  of 
animals. 

Motility,  sensibility,  and  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  give  animals  a  series  of 
functions  which  are  called  animal,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  which  they  'y  >**(■** 
in  common  with  vegetables,  which  are 
termed  vegetative  or  organic.  Motility,  or 
the  power  of  motion,  resides  in  the  muscular 
fibre.  The  muscles  are  composed  of  bun- 
dles or  fasciculi  of  fibres,  and  are  fixed  by 
their  extremities  to  those  moveable  parts 
which  they  are  destined  to  act  upon.  When 
in  action  they  contract,  whereby  their  ex- 
tremities approach. 

Sensibility,  or  the  faculty  of  receiving 
impressions,  has,  for  its  organ,  the  nervous 
or  medullary  substance.  This,  disposed  in 
filaments,  constitutes  the  nerves,  which  are 
white  chords  connected  by  one  extremity 
to  what  are  called  nervous  centres,  namely, 
the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  ganglia  ;  and, 
by  the  other  extremity,  they  are  expanded  in 
various  organs.  Impressions  produced  on 
the  system,  by  external  agents,  are  trans- 
mitted by  the  nerves  to  the  central  mass  ; 
and,  again,  when  an  animal  receives  a  sen- 
sation, which  calls  forth  a  volition,  it  is  by 
the  nerves  that  the  will  is  transmitted  to 
the  muscles.  The  central  nervous  mass  is 
further  the  organ  of  instinct,  and  of  the 
cerebral  functions. 

We  have  now  seen  the  general  properties 
which  characterise  animals,  and   the  func- 


tions which  are  common  to  all.  But  these, 
you  may  perceive,  are  few,  and  would  limit 
our  knowledge  within  very  narrow  bounds, 
did  we  not  consider  the  different  degrees  of 
energy,  and  other  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish some  animals  from  others,  in  the 
performance  of  their  functions.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  facilitate  our  inquiries,  the 
animal  kingdom  has  been  divided  into 
classes,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  find  any 
one  function  or  organ,  with  the  development 
of  which  the  other  functions  and  organs  kept 
pace,  whereby  the  rank  of  each  individual 
could  be  determined,  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  group  them  according  to  the 
ensemble  or  aggregate  of  their  functions. 
As  motility  is  a  leading  character  of  ani- 
mals, the  first  great  division  of  them  is  de- 
termined by  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
organs  destined  for  that  function.  In  refer- 
ence to  it,  animals  have  been  separated  into 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  articulated  and 
the  non-articulated.  The  articulated  are 
again  divided  into  those  which  are  articu- 
lated internally,  and  those  which  are  articu- 
lated externally.  In  the  first  the  bones  are 
placed  on  the  inside,  where  they  form  a 
skeleton  or  frame,  and  the  muscles  are  situ- 
ated externally,  and  envelop  them.  This 
class  of  animals  is  also  designated  the  veite- 
brated,  as  having  a  vertebral  column. 

The  animals  articulated  externally,  are 
those  where  the  hard  parts  (which  in  such 
cases  are  shells  or  scales,  instead  of  bones) 
are  placed  externally,  thus  forming  enve- 
lopes for  the  body  within  which  the  muscles 
are  placed. 


[This  part  of  the  Lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  sketch  of  the  different  classes.] 

Viviparous  ;  with  mamma; 
oviparous 


internally    /    oviparous   "1    .      t  /feathers;  wings 

vertebrated  )      without      >  \  none  -  -  none  - 

Articulated  /  V.    mamma?    J   no  lungs :    branchiae     - 

\  externally,  ~)      ..     ,  .    ,  ,.    ,  f  tracheal \-     - 

\     .         .    J     (  articulated  limbs  -i  ,  ,  . 

inverte-      >  ]_  branchiae  -     - 

^     brated      J  no  articulated  limbs        .--.., 

-.-  *•     i   ..    1  ■     .  f  distinct;   vessels 

Aon-articulated      -     -     -  respiratory  organs    -  < 

1  J      °  [ none ;  none     - 


1.  Mammiferae. 

2.  Birds. 

3.  Reptiles. 


Fishes. 
.r>.  Insects. 

6.  Crustacea?. 

7.  Worms. 

8.  Molluseie. 

9.  Polypi. 


We  find  the  lowest  class  of  animals,  those 
whose  organisation  is  the  most  simple,  and 
whose  functions  are  limited  to  mere  nutri- 
tion and  reproduction,  to  be  the  zoophytes. 
If  life  be  scarcely  appreciable  in  them,  they 
possess  the  extraordinary  power  of  retaining 
it  with  extreme  tenacity  ;  for  although  dried, 
they  have  the  faculty  of  vivifying  on  expo- 
sure to  heat  and  moisture.  Their  natural 
situation  is  in  liquids,  where  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  their  aliments,  which  are  im- 
bibed or  absorbed  by  external  pores  ;  when 
examined  anatomically,  their  parts  appear 


distributed  about  a  centre,  and  in  rays. 
There  are  no  nerves  discernible,  nor  do  they 
possess  any  of  the  organs  of  sense,  except 
that  of  passive  touch.  We  do  not  always 
find  a  true  alimentary  tube  in  them,  but 
generally  a  simple  sac,  with  one  or  more 
openings  for  the  admission  and  exit  of  their 
food  and  its  debris.  They  possess  no  dis- 
tinct circulatory  or  respiratory  organs,  and 
their  powers  of  motility  are  generally  limit- 
ed to  that  movement  which  is  performed 
by  the  totality  of  the  body  suspended  in  a 
fluid.    Thus  you  perceive    their  functions 
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surpass  but  little  those  of  vegetables,  and 
therefore  they  constitute  the  lowest  order 
of  animals. 

The  grade   immediately   above    the    zo- 
ophytes is  the  mollusca?.     The  greater  num 


The  remaining  four  classes  of  animals  arc 
included  in  one  great  division,  and  are  called 
the  vertebrated  animals  ;  they  seem  to  be 
constructed  upon  the  same  model,  for  all 
present  a  vertebral  column,  or  spine,  con- 


ber  of  these   animals  also  live  in  a  liquid  !  sisting  of  a  series  of  small  bones,  articulated 


medium,  in  which  their  motility  is  extremely 
limited.  Their  bodies  are  soft  and  non- 
symmetrical, and  are  generally  protected  by 
shells  more  or  less  solid.  They  possess 
scarcely  any  of  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
1  hough  endowed  with  nerves,  and  these  lat- 
ter present  the  peculiarity  of  having  few  or 
no  ganglia.     They  have  blood  vessels,  and 


one  with  the  other,  which  supports  the  body, 
and  further  affords  a  canal  for  the  protection 
of  the  common  nervous  mass,  the  spinal 
marrow.  The  vertebral  column  is  always 
situated  in  the  middle  line,  and  in  the  lon- 
gitudinal direction  of  the  body  ;  it  termi- 
nates before  or  above  in  a  bony  cavity,  which 
contains   the    great   cerebral  mass   and  the 


consequently  a  circulation;    also  organs  of  greater  part  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  be 


respiration,  which  vary  according  to  the 
medium  in  which  they  live.  In  their  mode 
of  reproduction,  we  find  considerable  va- 
riety :  in  some,  e.ach  individual  is  of  a  dis- 
tinct sex  ;  in  others,  the  sexes  are  united  in 
the  same  individual,  so  as  to  constitute  them 
hermaphrodite.  Of  the  latter,  some  impreg- 
nate themselves,  and  others  copulate,  in 
which  case  each  individual  impregnates  and 
is  impregnated. 

The  next  class  of  animals  is  not  much 
more  perfect  than  the  last ; .  they  are  the 
articulated  worms,  which  are  also  destined 
to  live  in  water  or  in  humid  air.  Their  bo- 
dies have  no  limbs,  but  present  a  series  of 
rings,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  move. 
They  are  almost  all  deprived  of  the  organs 
of  the  senses.  Their  medullary  system  con- 
sists of  nerves  and  ganglia,  from  which  the 
nerves  run  in  a  radiated  direction.  Their 
organs  of  generation  are  distinct  and  se- 
parate. 

The  next  class  comprises  the  Crustacea1. 
Their  bodies,  as  in  the  last  class,  are  formed 
of  distinct  pieces,  one  articulated  with  the 
other ;  but,  in  addition,  they  for  the  most 
pari  have  limbs,  or  lateral  appendices,  which 
are  intended  for  the  more  perfect  movement 
of  the  animal.  Those  which  inhabit  water 
have  respiratory  organs,  consisting  of  leaf- 
lets, or  laminated  fimbria1,  called  gills,  which 
may  be  termed  aquatic  lungs. 

The  next  class  is  composed  of  the  insects. 
Their  bodies  present  a  central  plate,  with 
moveable  pieces  ;  they  possess  the  power 
of  motion  in  the  highest  degree  ;  some  in 
water,  some  on  its  surface,  some  in  the 
earth,  and  some  in  the  air,  by  the  several 
Organs  appropriated*  to  these  different  kinds 
of  locomotion.  They  respire  air,  which 
penetrates  the  various  parts  of  the  body  by 
numerous  openings  or  foramina,  which  lead 
to  tubes,  termed  trachea?.  Although  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  destitute  of  the  organs 
of  circulation,  they  are  more  animated  than 
the  former  classes,  for  they  possess  the  or- 
gans of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and 
touch.  In  reference  to  their  organs  of  nu- 
trition and  generation,  we  find  insects  as'per- 
fectas  the  classes  immediately  above  them. 


hind,  in  a  prolongation,  the  tail,  which  is  of 
varied  use,  being  in  some  animals  destined 
for  progression,  and  in  others  for  the  direc- 
tion of  their  movements.  Connected  with 
the  spine,  before  we  have  the  thorax,  and 
behind  the  pelvis,  each  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  organs,  which  are  protected  by 
the  bony  walls  that  surround  these  respec- 
tive cavities. 

To  the  thorax  in  front  the  anterior  limbs 
are  attached,  hence  termed   thoracic;  and 
to  the  pelvis  behind,  the  posterior,  termed 
pelvic,   or  abdominal.     The  organs  subser- 
vient to  the  several  functions  are  more  nu- 
merous, and  better  developed   than  in  the 
preceding   classes.      As    accessary    to   the 
function  of  nutrition,  all  the  vertebrated  ani- 
mals possess  a  liver,  a  spleen,  kidneys,  and, 
for  the  purposes  of  generation,  testicles  ;  all 
present  organs   of  circulation  and  respira- 
tion,  and  all  have  red  blood  put  in  motion 
by  an   agent  of  impulsion,  the   heart.     In 
this  great  division  we  have  the  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  the  mammifent*.     The  fishes 
are  the  most  simple  and  the   least  compli- 
cated of  the   vertebrated  animals    in   their 
organisation.     Their  organs  of  movement, 
however,  are   highly  developed,  the  bones 
and  muscles  occasionally  forming,  in  weight 
or  volume,  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  body. 
The  general  structure  seems  adapted  to  the 
region  in  which  they  live,  and  thus  the  spine 
terminates  behind,  in  a  tail  which  performs 
the    office   of  a   guide,    or   rudder,   to  their 
movements.     Their  only   mode  of  respira- 
tion is  by  gills,  and  their  heart  is  composed 
of  a  single  ventricle  and  auricle,  the  blood 
being  made  to  pass  tlrfough  the  gills  before 
its  distribution   to  the   other  parts   of  the 
body.    In  reference  to  their  organs  of  sense, 
we  find  that  they  have  no  lids  to  their  eyes ; 
the  ear  has  no  external  opening  ;  the  nares 
do  not  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  and  are  not  at  all  subservient  to  the 
act  of  respiration.     The  females,  generally, 
deposit  their  ova  without  any  connexion  with 
the  male,  who  afterwards  pours  his  seminal 
fluid  Upon  them;  in  some,  however,  which 
are  <>\  aviviparous,  the  ova  are   impregnated 
in  the  body  of  the  female. 
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In  the  next  class,  the  reptiles,  we  find  the 
organs  of  movement  to  present  considerable 
varieties ;  some  possess  no  limbs,  others 
have  claws  before,  others  before  and  behind, 
and  these  are  occasionally  used  for  progres- 
sion on  land  ;  in  other  instances,  as  iins,  for 
movement  in  water.  They  respire  air  as 
the  classes  above  them,  but  as  the  totality 
of  the  blood  is  not  forced  into  contact  with 
the  air,  their  temperature  changes  to  that 
of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Their  respiration  is  as  varied,  for  they  can 
suspend  or  accelerate  it,  and  thus  can  live 
under  water  or  in  vitiated  air.  Some  are 
remarkable  for  undergoing  certain  changes, 
not  only  in  their  external  configuration,  but 
even  in  their  organisation,  a  curious  in- 
stance of  which  is  seen  in  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  the  tadpole  into  the  frog.  Their  mode 
of  fecundation  is  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  medium  in  which  their  young  are  deve- 
loped. 

The  next  class  comprises  the  birds.  These 
present  a  high  degree  of  organisation,  and 
their  skeleton  is  much  more  solid  and  more 
complicated  than  that  of  the  preceding 
classes.  The  region  of  the  neck,  and  the 
thoracic  members  destined  for  the  action  of 
flying,  as  also  the  sternum,  into  which  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  are  inserted,  are  re- 
markably developed.  The  skin  is  covered 
by  feathers,  which  not  only  protect  the  body, 
but  facilitate  their  movement  through  the 
air.  The  entire  of  the  blood  passes  through 
the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  sent  by  one  ven- 
tricle, whilst  the  other  ventricle  forwards 
it  through  the  rest  of  the  body*;  their  tem- 
perature is  therefore  constantly  the  same, 
be  the  media  in  which  they  exist  more  or 
less  cold  or  warm.  They  are  oviparous,  pro- 
ducing eggs  covered  with  a  calcareous  shell, 
and  a  certain  degTee  of  heat  acting  upon 
these,  the  young  are  developed  by  a  pro- 
cess termed  incubation. 

The  next,  and  highest  class  of  animals,  the 
mammifer«,  derive  their  name  from  the 
mamms,  which  are  organs  destined  in  the 
female  to  furnish  the  fluid,  called  milk,  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  young.  Another  pro- 
minent character  of  them  is,  that  they  are 
viviparous,  the  young  being  developed  in  a 
particular  organ  of  the  female,  the  uterus, 
where  they  are  attached  to  an  interlacement 
of  vessels,  termed  placenta,  from  which  they 
derive  support.  Their  skeleton  is  very  com- 
plete, and  disposed,  together  with  the  mus- 
cles, to  perform  different  movements,  ac- 
cording as  the  animals  live  in  air  or  in 
water.  Their  lungs  and  heart  are  contained 
in  a  particular  cavity,  which  is  separated 
from  the  abdomen  by  a  muscular  partition, 
the  diaphragm.  In  other  respects  the  orga- 
nisation of  the  heart,  the  actions  of  respir- 
ation and  circulation,  are  analogous  to  those 
of  birds. 


Such  are  the  nine  classes  of  animals,  es- 
tablished according  to  the  general  result  of 
their  organisation  ;  but  if  we  were  to  con- 
sider their  functions  particularly,  the  classi- 
fication would  be  attended  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty ;  thus,  as  regards  motility,  the  insects 
are  superior  to  the  moluscai,  and,  in  reference 
to  the  circulation,  the  molusca?,  are  more 
perfect  than  the  insects.  In  the  higher 
classes  of  animals,  we  find  that  those  organs 
and  functions  which  they  possess  exclusively, 
and  which,  therefore,  distinguish  them  from 
the  lower  animals,  are  not  merely  superadded 
to  those  which  they  have  in  common  with 
the  latter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
modify  them  to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
hold  them  in  a  sort  of  dependence.  Thus, 
in  those  animals  which  possess  muscles,  we 
perceive  that  tissue  superadded  to  the  diges- 
tive tube  for  the  propulsion  of  the  aliments  ; 
further  muscular  fibre  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  heart,  by  the  action  of  which 
the  circulation  is  carried  on ;  and  again,  in 
the  higher  classes,  where  we  have  a  more 
perfect  development  of  the  nervous  system, 
we  find  that  it  influences,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  function  of  the  circulation,  and  vice 
versa,  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  nervous 
system.  So  that  in  the  higher  classes  there 
seems  to  exist  a  reciprocity  of  action  between 
the  several  functions. 

Taking  a  rapid  view  of  the  various  func- 
tions, we  at  once  recognise  the  several 
gradations  in  their  action,  from  the  most 
simple  to  the  most  complex  ;  they  have  been 
distinguished  into  the  nutritive,  which  com- 
prises digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and 
the  secretion  ;  secondly,  the  faculty  of  re- 
production or  generation  ;  and,  finally,  mo- 
tility and  sensibility. 

The  most  simple  form  of  digestion  is 
that  where  it  seems  to  be  a  simple  absorp- 
tion of  liquids  from  without,  by  numerous 
pores  anaingous  to  those  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  as  in  the  rhizostoma,  a  species  of 
the  medusa  amongst  the  zoophytes.  The 
next  most  simple  is  where  there  is  a  diges- 
tive tube,  but  it  has  only  one  orifice  which 
admits  the  food,  and  through  which  the 
debris  are  rejected,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
actinia.\  The  most  general  is,  where  there 
is  a  tube  which  admits  the  food  at  one  ex-> 
tremity,  and  rejects  the  residue  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  has  been  digested  atthe  other. 
The  mouth  for  the  reception  of  aliments  is 
armed  with  teeth  of  variable  forms,  as  in 
the  mainmifene,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  It  is 
formed  into  a  horny  beak,  as  in  birds,  tor- 
toises, tadpoles,  and  cuttle  fish  ;  and  all  these 
varieties  are  determined  by  the  nature  of 
their  food,  some  being  carnivorous,  others 
being  herbivorous,  &c.  The  digestive  tube 
is  dilated  to  form  the  stomach  and  other 
pouches  of  various  names  ;  often  it  is  sim- 
ple, or  without  any  dilatation  in  its  whole 
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length.  As  appendages  to  the  digestive 
organs,  we  have,  in  the  higher  animals,  cer- 
tain fluids  secreted  by  particular  organs,  as 
the  saliva,  bile,  pancreatic  juice.  Finally, 
there  are  animals  which  offer  curious  in- 
stances of  differences  in  the  nature  of  their 
food  at  the  several  epochs  of  their  lives. 
Thus  the  hydrophili,  amongst  the  insects, 
are  carnivorous  in  the  state  of  larva;,  and 
afterwards,  on  their  full  development,  be- 
come herbivorous.  The  tadpoles,  also, 
which  are  herbivorous,  become,  in  the  state 
of  frog,  carnivorous. 

With  regard  to  the   circulation,  we  find, 
that  there  are  no  organs  for  that  function  in 
the   zoophytes  and  insects,  though  in  the 
latter  there  is  a   long  vessel  extending  the 
whole   length  of  the   dorsum    of    the   ani- 
mal, containing  a  white  fluid,  but  we  can- 
not positively  say   that    it  is    circulatory, 
though  some  assert  it,   and   hence  we  are 
led  to   suppose,  that  nutrition  is  carried  on 
in  them  by  simple  imbibition.  In  the  worms, 
the  crustacean,  and  the  fishes,  the  circula- 
tion is  simple,  that  is,  the  heart  propels  the 
blood  in  a  single  circle.     In   the   fishes,  the 
heart  sends   the  blood  to  the    gills,    from 
which  it  passes  to  the  other  parts,  and  then 
hack  to  the  heart ;  this  heart  is  termed  pul- 
monary.    In  the  worms  and  Crustacea;,    the 
heart  sends  the  blood  through  the  aorta  to 
the   several   parts  of  the  system,  whence  it 
passes  to  the  lungs,  and  from  them  to  the 
heart ;  this  heart  is  termed  aortic.     In  the 
reptiles    and    mollusca?,   the  circulation  is 
termed    partial  ;     the  heart   sends,    at    the 
same  stroke,  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  hence  only  part 
of  the  blood  has  the  benefit   of  respiration. 
In  the  mammifer  and  birds,   the  circulation 
is  double  ;    the  heart,   which  is   single   in 
the    preceding  classes,  is   double  in  them. 
One  side  propels  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  and 
the  other  to  the  entire  system. 

Respiration  is  carried  on  externally,  or 
on  the  external  surface  in  the  zoophytes, 
the  same  as  in  vegetables.  It  is  performed 
by  the  gills  in  fishes,  the  Crustacea?,  and 
the  mollusc:?,  by  trachea1,  or  tubes,  which 
carry  the  air  to  all  parts  of  the  body  in 
insects  ;  finally,  it  is  performed  by  lungs 
more  or  less  complicated  in  the  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammifer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  secretion  is 
performed,  is  too  little  understood  in  the 
lower  animals  to  admit  of  any  general  de- 
scription. 

With  regard  to  the  reproduction  or  gene- 
ration, we  find  an  extraordinary  variety  in 
the  operation.  In  some  animals,  as  the  in- 
testinal worms,  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
the  mode  in  which  thev  are  generated.  In 
others,  as  the  polypi  amongst  the  zoophytes, 
there  are  no  organs  for  the  function;  re- 
production ia  them  resembles  what  is  arti- 


ficially resorted  to  in  the  propagation  of 
some  plants.  You  are  aware,  that  a  slip 
cut  from  a  plant,  and  placed  in  the  earth, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  can  become 
an  independent  individual.  In  the  polypi, 
the  branches  or  arms  separate  spontaneously 
from  the  parent  polypus,  and  thus  the  ani- 
mals are  multiplied.  The  greater  part  of 
animals  have  particular  organs  for  repro- 
duction ;  these  are  divided  into  the  male 
and  female.  In  some,  as  the  molluscae, 
both  organs  are  found  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual, and  each  impregnates  itself;  but  in 
one  class  of  the  molluscae,  the  gasteropodes 
of  Cuvieh,  though  hermaphrodite,  yet  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  accouple- 
ment  of  two  individuals,  in  which  case  each 
impregnates  the  other,  and  is  itself  impreg- 
nated. 

A  great  number  of  animals  separate  from 
their  systems  the  germs  of  their  young  in 
the  form  of  eggs  ;  they  are  hence  called 
oviparous.  In  some  of  this  class,  as  birds, 
the  greater  part  of  reptiles,  the  crustaceae, 
almost  all  the  insects,  the  mollusca-,  and 
worms,  the  ova  are  fecundated  by  the  semi- 
nal fluid  of  the  male  in  the  body  of  the  fe- 
male, before  the  egg  is  evolved,  and  the 
development  of  the  fetus  takes  place  ex- 
ternally. In  others,  as  fishes  and  the  ba- 
trachian  tribes,  the  ova  are  first  deposited 
by  the  female,  and  the  fecundation  takes 
place  externally.  In  the  higher  classes, 
the  germ  is  not  only  fecundated  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  female,  but  the  development  of 
the  young  is  also  carried  on  there.  These 
classes  are  thence  termed  viviparous. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  in  reference, 
to  their  powers  of  motility,  animals  are  di- 
visible into  a  series  of  classes.  Their  powers 
of  motion  are  necessarily  determined  by  the 
nature  and  development  of  the  organs  sub- 
servient to  that  function.  In  most  classes, 
they  are  made  accessory  to  the  seizing  and 
retaining  their  prey,  and  to  self  defence.  In 
man,  and  the  higher  animals,  those  variously 
diversified  phenomena  are  produced,  which, 
though  dependant  on  one  cause,  namely 
muscular  motion,  have  received  different 
denominations  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  performed. 
Thus  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  is 
termed  gesture  ;  that  of  the  body  posture  or 
attitude  ;  that  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  pulse  ; 
of  the  intestines,  peristaltic  or  vermicular 
motion  ;  and  to  the  several  movements  of 
the  body,  the  terms  are  applied  of  walking, 
running,  climbing,  swimming,  &c. 

The  organs  of  sensibility  are  always  in 
relation  with  the  powers  of  motility,  and 
developed  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  animal  is 
animated. 

Finally,  the  organs  of  the  senses  differ  in 
their  number,  and  in  their  degree  of  energy. 
All  the  vertebiated  animals  have  the  same 
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senses  as  man.  In  the  invertebrated  ani- 
mals, the  sight  is  wanting  in  the  zoophytes  ; 
BBVera]  of  the  articulated  worms  in  many  of 
the  larvae  of  insects,  and  in  some  of  the  mol- 
lusc a1. 

The  organ  of  hearing  is  not  found  in  seve- 
ral of  the  molluse;e,  and  numerous  insects. 
The  remaining  senses,  particularly  the  taste 
and  touch,  are  never  wanting.  In  fact, 
could  we  enter  into  details,  we  should  rind 
that  the  organs  of  sense  are  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  medium  in  which  an  animal 
is  destined  to  live. 

Such  is  a  rapid  and  cursory  sketch  of  the 
animal  creation.  Man  is  necessarily  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  great  scale,  and  in  him 
we  find  a  series  of  characters  by  which  he  is 
distinguished  from  those  animals  which  ap- 
proach nearest  to  him  in  their  structure  and 
functions.  The  most  evident  is,  that  mau 
by  Nature  has  been  intended  to  walk  erect. 
But  the  great  characteristic  of  the  human 
organization  is  founded  on  the  proportion 
between  the  cranium  and  the  face,  in  which 
the  former  considerably  exceeds  the  latter. 
This  is  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the 
Brain  contained  in  the  cranium  over  the  or- 
gans of  the  senses  contained  in  the  face;  but 
more  particularly  the  organs  of  mastication  ; 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  jaws  forward, 
seems  to  be  attended  with  a  retrocession  of 
the  skull  backwards,  and  on  the  proportions 
resulting  from  this  comparison,  depends  the 
facial  line  of  Camper.  Thus  itis  the  ner- 
vous system  which  distinguishes  man  parti- 
cularly. The  human  brain  has  been  said  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  animal, 
proportionally  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
body  ;  but  the  conclusion  is  not  perfectly 
ju«t,  for  in  some  animals,  as  the  mouse,  the 
contrary  is  the  fact.  If,  however,  we  com- 
pare the  brain  with  the  spinal  marrow  and 
nerves,  we  shall  rind  that  in  man  the  former 
considerably  exceeds  the  latter  in  their  rela- 
tive proportions,  while  in  animals  the  con- 
verse is  the  fact.  Thus  in  man  the  brain  is 
relatively  great,  and  the  spinal  marrow  and 
nerves  small ;  whereas  in  animals  the  brain 
is  by  no  means  developed  in  proportion  to 
the  great  size  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
nerves.  In  man  also,  the  spinal  marrow  is 
thinner  and  shorter  than  in  animals,  at  the 
same  time  that  in  him  it  occupies  but  the 
■  upper  part  of  the  vertebral  canal,  whilst  in 
animals  it  descends  and  fills  the  whole  ca- 
vity. In  fine,  the  peculiarities  of  the  hu- 
man nervous  centre  may  be  comprised  in  the 
following  characters,  namely,  the  great  de- 
velopment of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
relatively  to  the  spinal  marrow,  to  the  tu- 
bercula  quadrigeinina,  and  the  olfactory 
lobes,  which  are  merely  rudimentary  in 
man — the  great  size  of  the  lateral  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum  relatively  to  the  middle  lobe — 
the  volume  of  the  hemispheres — their  pro- 
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longation  backwards — the  existence  of  the 
posterior  lobe  and  its  appendages—  the  thick- 
ness of  the  nervous  membrane  which  forms 
the  hemispheres — the  extent  of  the  central 
medullary  mass — the  number  and  depth  of 
the  sulci — the  number  and  thickness  of  its 
convolutions,  by  which  its  surface  is  in- 
creased— and  finally,  the  size  of  the  corpus 
callosum.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
upon  a  detail  of  the  numerous  peculiarities 
of  the  other  organs  in  man.  The  position  of 
the  occipital  foramen,  that  of  the  teeth — 
the  absence  of  the  intermaxillary  bone — the 
oblique  position  of  the  heart — the  connex- 
ion of  the  pericardium  to  the  diaphragm — 
the  softness  of  the  mucous  tissue  in  the 
intestinal  canal — the  cascal  appendix — the 
want  of  communication  between  the  cavities 
of  the  peritoneum  and  tunica  vaginalis,  con- 
stitute so  many  other  distinctive  characters, 
which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate 
on  this  occasion. 

These  mere  physical  characters  strongly 
mark  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates 
the  human  species  from  all  other  created  be- 
ings. There  are  others,  and  of  a  higher  order, 
which  not  only  distinguish  him  from  them, 
but  make  that  distinction  an  essental  one. 
Man  is  further  an  Intelligence,  and  the  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  his  intellectual  na- 
ture are  Conscience,  Reason,  Free-will, 
Moral  Feeling,  and  the  Sense  of  a  Divine 
Cause  ;  he  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
communicating  his  wants,  his  wishes,  and 
his  feelings  ;  he  can  look  back  and  contem- 
plate the  past,  and  forward  and  calculate 
upon  the  future  ;  and  then  it  is  he  feels  as  if 
instinct  told  him,  that  he  is  intended  for  a 
future  and  a  higher  destiny. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy, that  it  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  the 
belief  of  a  Divine  Cause  ;  but  the  anatomist, 
when  he  surveys  and  studies  the  wide  do- 
main of  animated  nature,  and  contemplates 
the  vast  scheme  of  existence,  every  stage  of 
which  is  marked  by  order  and  regularity , 
by  a  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  end,  of 
structure  to  appropriate  function,  must  re- 
cognise and  perceive  design  in  every  step  of 
it,  and  feel  an  irresistible  appeal  tohis  senses, 
which  forces  him  to  admit  a  superior  and 
superintending  Cause.  But  some  there  are 
who  take  a  different  view  of  this  important 
subject,  who  would  fain  bring  down  all  things 
to  the  level  of  their  own  contracted  intel- 
lects, who  would  make  their  own  minds  the 
metre  of  an  universe,  who  cannot  estimate 
the  design  which  pervades  this  great  system, 
or  the  harmony  which  reigns  through  its 
different  parts.  Thus  it  is,  that  a  fly  on  the 
pillar  of  a  temple,  sees  the  little  inequalities 
of  the  surface  on  which  it  rests,  but  is  un- 
able to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  edifice,  survey  its  beauties,  its  syrr ,. 
metry,   and    its  proportions,   and  fomC   iin 
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adequate  idea  of  the  genius  and  power  of 
the  artist  who  designed,  planned,   and  ex- 
cuted  it. 

To  the  medical  man,  the  study  of  anatomy 
is  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  en- 
gage his  attention,  no  matter  what  depart- 
ment of  the  healing  heart  he  may  ultimately 
pursue  as  his  profession  in  life.  The  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  body  in  health 
must  be  carefully  studied  before  we  can  be 
competent  to  appreciate  its  various  and  com- 
plicated derangements  in  disease  :  "  Pour 
connaitre  homme  malade,  il  faut  connaitre 
homme  sain."  The  study  of  anatomy  must 
be  made  subservient  to  the  one  and  the 
other ;  when  thus  considered,  we  shall  rind 
that  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ters and  properties  of  those  textures  or  tis- 
sues of  which  the  human  body  is  composed, 
and  then  demonstrates  the  different  changes 
which  disease  induces  in  them.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  alterations  produced  by  disease 
in  the  texture  of  organs,  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  physician,  particularly  as  it 
forms  the  basis  of  pathology.  Every  anato- 
mist, during  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
has  abundant  opportunities  of  observing 
these  changes  of  structure  ;  for  his  researches 
are  conducted  on  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  of  disease,  and  he  very  seldom 
indeed  has  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
body  that  does  not  present  some  morbid 
alteration.  Hence,  even  in  the  dissec- 
ting room,  a  studious  observer  can  pro- 
secute anatomy,  not  merely  in  its  detailed 
description  in  reference  to  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, but  also  as  subservient  to  pathology 
and  diagnosis.  In  the  Course  of  Lectures 
which  I  am  now  about  to  enter  upon,  it  shall 
be  my  constant  aim  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  the  student  to  the  importance  of  these 
pursuits.  A  practice  has  obtained,  I  know  not 
on  what  grounds,  of  giving  what  is  termed 
a  general  lecture  at  the  commencement  of  the 
anatomical  description  of  the  different  sys- 
tems of  organs  ;  thus,  before  the  bones  are 
described,  it  is  usual  to  explain  the  general 
principles  of  osteology,  as  well  as  the  struc- 
ture, uses,  and  even  diseases  of  the  osseous 
system.  I  shall  not  adopt  this  arrange- 
ment, as  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  student 
to  comprehend  the.  general  principles  of 
a  science,  before  lie  is  acquainted  with  its 
details.  The  most  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, evidently,  is  to  state  the  facts  first, 
and  then  the  general  conclusions  which 
follow  them.  I  shall  then  enter  at  once  on 
the  description  of  the  osseous  system,  and 
after  I  have  completed  it,  I  shall  give  the 
general  anatomy  of  bone,  which  includes  a 
consideration  of  its  structure,  uses,  and  dis- 
eases ;  I  shall  adopt  this  same  course  when 
treating  of  the  other  systems,  namely,  the 
muscles,  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  &c. 


In  reference  to  surgery,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  operations,  the  different  systems  of 
organs  shall  be  examined  with  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy  ;  parte  shall  be  studied 
as  they  are  found  ;  their  position  indi- 
cated, and  relative  situation  pointed  out, 
that  the  student  may  have  clear  and  precise 
ideas  on  each  of  these  important  particulars. 
It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes  to  be  able  to  trace  the  courses,  or 
indicate  the  minute  ramifications.  Though 
a  person  may  have  acquired  even  a  minute 
knowledge  of  such  details,  he  yet  cannot  be 
said  to  have  studied  anatomy  with  effect, 
unless  he  has  learned  to  combine  different 
parts  as  they  exist  together  in  nature,  and 
group  them  according  to  their  relations  of 
place,  size,  and  other  circumstances. 

I  have  now,  Gentlemen,  to  conclude  by 
assuring  you,  that  I  partake  but  of  the  com- 
mon spirit  by  which  every  teacher  in  this 
school  is  actuated,  when  I  state  that  our 
best  efforts  will  be  directed,  not  only  to  the 
improvement  of  those  who  commit  their 
education  to  our  charge,  but  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  generally . 


To  (he  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — I  perceive,  in  this  day's  Lancet,  you 
have  transcribed  an  error  respecting  me,  in 
citing  a  paragraph  (VomMr.  1  Lawrence's  work, 
which  1  trust  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
correct  in  your  next  Number.  The  passage  I 
allude  to  runs  thus ;  "  Mr.  Sleigh  commenced 
teaching  but  four  months  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  by-law;"  whereas  I 
was  lecturing  four  years  before  that  regu- 
lation was  made.  True,  not  exactly  in  this 
country ;  but  being  placed  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Bennett's  saying,  "  he  spent  three 
years  in  Pans  lecturing,"  air  erroneous  in- 
ference would  naturally  be  drawn.  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  told  of  this  error  ere  his 
work  was  finished,  but,  for  what  reasons  I 
cannot  tell,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  cor- 
rect it. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 


W.  W.  Sleigh. 


23,  Chapel  Sreet, 
Grosvenor  Square,  Sept.  30. 
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77te  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 
No.  IV,  for  October,  1826.  8vo.  p.  496. 

This  work  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the  luminary 
of  the  junior  Duncan.  We  have  often  won- 
dered, indeed,  that  a  poor  thing  like  the  pur- 
ple journal,  should  be  allowed  to  lord  it  alone 
in  such  a  place  as  Edinburgh,  where,  surely, 
there  are  men  capable  of  conducting  a  work 
of  this  kind,  in  a  manner  at  once  creditable 
to  themselves,  and  useful  to  the  public. 
Whether  the  sloth  of  senility  have  seized 
the  younger  Duncan's  squad,  or  death  de- 
prived him  of  his  most  efficient  supporters, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, there  has  been  a  woful  falling  off, 
of  late,  in  the  conduct  of  our  northern  con- 
temporary. Spiritless,  sneaking,  and  supple, 
that  the  person  at  the  helm  of  affairs  would 
appear,  it  is  no  wonder  that  practitioners  of 
eminence  have  ceased  to  communicate  with 
him.  There  are  casualties,  it  is  true,  inci- 
dent to  every  journal,  which  hopes  to  be 
supported  by  "  original  communications," 
as  our  friend  Copland  can  testify  ;  but  he 
who  undertakes  to  conduct  the  work,  should 
be  prepared  to  indemnify  the  subscribers  for 
any  falling  off  on  that  score,  by  some  little 
I ttention  to  what  is  passing  around  him,  or 
may  appear  in  other  periodicals.  In  this, 
also,  the  purple  journal  has  been  very  re- 
miss ;  not  to  mention  the  common  place  and 
superfluous  cases  which  have  too  often  served 
to  eke  out  its  pages.  "The  publication  of 
cases  of  little  importance,"  says  the  erudite 
Copland,  the  preefectus  mausolSi,  than 
whom  no  poor  devil  labours  harder  in  his 
vocation,  "  offers  temptations  to  young  and 
inexperienced  men,  which  the  vain,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  impatient,  can  seldom 
resist."     And  as  long  as  these  propensities 


are  indulged,  and  men  of  talent  and  experi- 
ence find  their  communications  mingled  with 
such  a  hodge-podge  of  crudities,  they  will 
never  endeavour  to  sustain  the  reputation  of 
a  journal,  if  they  communicate  at  all.  Men 
who  are  estimable,  perhaps,  in  every  thing 
else,  are  often  caught  tripping,  when  nar- 
rating their  own  deeds.  No  man  will, 
knowingly,  publish  facts  that  may  operate 
to  his  prejudice,  but  will  lean  to  the  indul- 
gent side,  to  the  selfish  idol,  with  whom 
most  persons,  who  constantly  contribute  to 
periodicals,  are  usually  on  the  best  possible 
terms.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  that  what  is 
incongruous  should  disappear,  and  that  a 
beautiful  harmony  of  thought  and  conduct 
should  pervade  the  lives  of  those  who  become 
their  own  biographers  ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  a  great  satisfaction  to  all 
honest  men,  that  the  gullibility  of  the  public 
should  bear  an  exact  ratio  to  its  ignorance  ; 
that  he  who  is  the  stouter  swearer,  should 
have  the  greater  credence.  Had  not  the 
College  Examiners  told  us  of  their  desire 
"  to  promote  sound  chirurgical  knowledge,' 
we  might  not  have  dreamed  that  such  was 
the  object  of  their  celebrated  by-laws ;  but 
since  they  did  so  asseverate,  we  are  bound 
to  believe  them  ;  so  also,  with  Dr.  James 
Johnson,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  the 
Hospital  Reports  of  the  aforesaid  gentry  are 
ushered  into  notice,  puris  naturalibus,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  are  "  authenticated"  by 
their  respective  authors  '.—genuine  by  the 
same  talismanic  art  which  made  their  own 
emolument,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
chirurgical  knowledge,  between  which 
there  had  always  existed  the  most  mortal 
antipathy,  to  accord  with  more  than 
homogeneous  fondness,  to  adhere  so 
tightly,  that  it  were  like  riving  the 
knotted  oak  to  separate  them.  God  keep 
us  from  all  such  "  authenticated  statements." 
Cullen,  who  saw  as  much  as  most  men  of 
his  day,  complained  that  cases  were  "  often 
too  hastily  made,  perhaps  very  entirely 
dressed  in  the  closet."  What  think  ye  then, 
C  2 
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"  my  masters,"  we  have  witnessed  during 
our  acquaintance  with  hospitals  in  this 
juggling  age  of  editoral  courtesy,  so  rife  and 
prolific  of  mountebanks  1  Verily  we  have 
"  confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ,"  of  the 
northern  professor's  remark.  Let  it  not  be 
said,  however,  that  we  are  too  sweeping  in 
our  censures.  We  are  ready  to  admit,  that 
men  mav  still  be  found  who  have  the 
honesty  to  think  for  themselves,  and  who 
abound  as  much  with  all  that  ornaments  and 
exalts  the  human  character  as  ever  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  physic.  Such  men  shall 
always  have  our  esteem  and  regard,  and  be 
protected  against  the  machinations  and  dark 
plots,  by  which  others  are  seeking  to  ex- 
alt themselves,  but  by  which,  while  there  is 
a  vigiiant  press,  they  will  only  find  "  dis- 
honourable graves."  We  perceive  that 
the  "  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence," ha3  endeavoured  to  steer  clear  of  the 
petty  bickerings  and  jealousies  which  have 
long  disgraced  its  aged  contemporary,  and 
that  it  is  supported  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  names  in  the  northern  metropolis. — 
We  wish  it  every  success, — so  long  as  it 
shall  do  its  duty. 

We  have  only  room,  at  present,  for  the 
following  letter  of  Mr.  Allan,  which  is  a 
kind  of  appendix  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Munro, 
"  on  Spasm  of  the  canals  for  the  passages 
of  the  Food,  the  Bile,  and  the  Urine,"  in- 
serted in  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal,  which 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  when  op- 
portuity  shall  offer,  as  well  as  any  thing  else 
that  may  appear  to  merit  further  publicity, 
in  this  and  other  publications.  The  letter 
is  addressed  to  Dr.  Munro,  and  although 
we  rather  think  the  circumstances  which 
the  writer  has  described  very  rarely  occur, 
we  deem  it  worthy  of  notice,  as  indeed  any 
thing  that  m;ty  now  and  then  tend  to  per- 
plex the  Hthotomist  cannot  fail  of  being. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

.57,  York  Place,  June  ?0,  1826. 
"  Dear   Sir, — You   will,   no  doubt,  re- 
collect of  having  been  present,  ten   years 


ago,  at  an  operation  of  lithotomy,  performed 
by  a  young  surgeon,  on  which  occasion  I 
acted  as  his  principal  assistant.  The  blad- 
der was  soon  cut  in  to,  and  a  stone  of  some 
magnitude  readily  extracted  ;  but  we  were 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  another  stone, 
although  the  operator,  after  the  repeated 
introduction  of  the  forceps,  failed  to  extract 
it.  The  difficulty  of  extraction  arose  from 
the  bladder  spasmodically  contracting  upon 
the  stone,  and  thus  preventing  the  forceps 
from  coming  info  contact  with  it.  I  intro- 
duced my  ringer  into  the  wound,  and  felt  a 
stone  above  the  pubis,  which  was  firmly 
held  in  this  situation  byjhe  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  bladder.  I  could  just  reach 
the  stone,  and  turn  it  round  and  round,  but 
my  finger  was  too  short  to  dislodge  it.  As 
the  operator  was  not  provided  with  a  lever, 
or  with  curved  forceps,  I  advised  that  the 
patient  should  not  be  kept  longer  upon  the 
table,  but  that  he  should  be  put  to  bed,  and 
that  as  the  opening  was  free,  when  the 
spasm  of  the  bladder  was  relaxed,  and  sup- 
puration established,  there  was  little  doubt 
but  that  the  stone  would  he  easily  extract- 
ed ;  whereas,  by  persisting  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  extract,  the  patient  would  be  so 
much  exhausted,  that  his  danger  would  be 
thereby  greatly  increased.  The  patient  was 
therefore  laid  in  bed,  and  when  I  went  to 
visit  him,  along  with  his  surgeon,  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  1  introduced  my 
finger  into  the  wound,  and  hooked  out, 
with  the  utmost  ease,  a  stone  about  the  size 
of  a  turkey-bean,  which  was  lying  in  the 
inner  opening.  T  lie  patient  recovered  with- 
out one  bad  symptom,  and  this  operation  I 
have  frequently  revolved  in  mv  mind,  and 
kept  the  case  in  view,  as  a  guide  in  similar 
circumstances. 

In  a  conversation  which  I  lately  had  with 
you,  respecting  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
bladder,  you  observed,  that  you  thought  this 
untoward  circumstance  might  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  or  altogether  prevented,  by  ex. 
hihiting  a  tobacco  clyster,  or  giving  a  large 
dose  of  opium,  a  short  time  before  the  one- 
ration,  and  you  suggested  the  propriety  of 
this  practice.  My  objections  to  the  to- 
bacco clyster  are,  that  we  can  never  exactly 
know  the  extent  of  its  influence  ou  the  sys- 
tem ;  a  quantity  which,  in  one  person,  will 
produce  little  effect,  will,  in  another,  de- 
press the  powers  of  life  to  a  dangerous  de- 
gree ;  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
patients  with  strangulati  d  hernia,  who  have 
received  the  tobacco  clyster,  previous  to 
being  subjected  to  an  operation,  never  re- 
covt  r  so  well  as  these  to  whom  it  has  not 
been  administered.  I  should  therefore  give 
the  preference  to  the  opium. 

Ou  the  31st  of  last  month,  a  boy,  three 
years  and  a  half  old,  presented  himself  with 
stone  in  the   bladder      From  the  irritability 
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of  system  incident  to  this  period  of  life, 
from  the  rectum  being:  prolapsed  imme- 
diately on  the  sound  being  introduced  into 
the  bladder,  and  from  the  obstruction  which 
I  experienced  in  passing  the  instrument 
through  its  neck,  when  this  viscus  was 
empty,  I  was  prepared  for  some  difficulty  in 
the  extraction,  and  therefore  judged  it  to  be 
a  proper  case  for  the  trial  of  the  opium.  I 
ordered  the  patient  to  be  placed  upon  a  milk 
and  vegetable  diet,  to  be  immersed  in  the 
warm  bath  at  bed-time,  for  several  nights  in 
succession,  to  have  five  minims  of  lauda- 
num each  night,  and  his  bowels  to  be  kept 
freely  open  by  laxatives.  The  rectum  was 
washed  out  with  tepid  water,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  operation,  and  two  hours  before 
cutting,  he  had  a  draught  containing  fifteen 
minims  of  laudanum. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  I  performed  the  la- 
teral operation  with  the  knife  ;  and,  on 
passing  my  linger  into  the  bladder,  readily- 
felt  a  stone,  but  I  had  no  sooner  introduced 
the  forcepts  than  it  disappeared.  This  re- 
peatedly occurred  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  if  I  withdrew  my  ringer  for  a 
minute,  on  again  introducing  it  I  readily 
felt  the  stone  ;  but  when  1  moved  my  finger 
freely  within  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  it 
was  as  effectual  in  exciting  spasmodic  ac- 
tion as  when  the  forceps  was  introduced. 
1  changed  the  posture  of  the  patient,  and 
injected  some  tepid  water,  but  with  no  ad- 
vantage. I  now  ceased  to  introduce  any 
metallic  instrument,  and  after  the  bladder 
had  remained  for  a  little  while  quiescent, 
again  introduced  my  linger  slowly  into  the 
wound,  when  I  felt  the  stone  above  the 
pubis  held  in  the  contracted  folds  of  the 
bladder.  On  attempting  to  hook  the  stone, 
it  fell  down  to  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  bladder.  I  then  put  my  finger  upon 
it,  passed  along  the  finger  a  small  lever, 
which  I  had  got  made  for  the  occasion  two 
days  before  the  operation,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  another  finger  in  the  rectum, 
easily  turned  out  a  rough  stone,  the  size  of 
a  French  olive. 

It  is  just  a  fortnight  to-day  since  the  ope- 
ration ;  for  the  last  few  days  all  the  urine 
has  been  passed  by  the  urethra,  and  the 
wound  is  completely  cicatrized.  During 
last  night  the  boy  made  water  only  twice  ; 
he  is  now  running  about,  and  is,  every 
respect,  well. 

Ouure. — When  the  incisions  are  free, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  stone  prevented  by 
the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bladder, 
as  this  will  not  relax  till  the  patient  is  ex- 
hausted, and  brought  into  danger,  is  it  not 
the  preferable  practice  to  put  the  patient  to 
bed,  instead  of  employing  force,  or  persist- 
ing in  fruitless  attempts  at  extraction  '. 
"  S'il  est  de  l'honneur  du  chirurgien  fsavs 
he  Dran),  d'oter  la  pierre,  son  honneur  est 


encore  plus  attache  a  la  gxierison  du  malade 
Que  pourroit  on  penser,  d'un  lithotomiste, 
qui  ne  manqueroit  jamais  d'oter  la  pierre, 
mais  dont  tous  les  malades  periroient  par 
rinflammation,  dans  les  premiers  jours  do 
l'operation  1 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Yours,  most  faithfully, 

Robert  Allan." 


THE  WEST  END  HOSPITALS. 

The  West-end  hospitals  begin  at  length 
to  show    some  symptoms  of  reform.     The 
tardy  manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought 
about,  evinces  the  reluctance  of  the  Hole 
and   Corner  gentry  of  the  West  to  yield  to 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  if  they 
knew  it,  of  their  own  interests.     The  force 
of  public  opinion  has  been  long  bearing  on 
the  shoulders  of  these  stiff-necked  people  ; 
they  have  felt    its  weight,  a  weight  weekly 
increasing  ;    and  after  writhing  under  it  for 
more   than  two  years,  they  find  themselves 
no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  accumulated 
pressure,    and    begin    to    cry  peccauiihus. 
We  verily  believe  that  the  Hole  and  Corner 
gentry  of   the    West,  did  for  a  long  series 
of  years   console  themselves   with   the   il- 
lusion, that  nothing  could   be  better    than 
their  own  snug  way  of  creeping  into  certain 
establishments,  and  when  there,  of  conjuring 
the]  money    from    the    pockets     of    their 
disciples  into  their  own.     They  started  up 
in   astonishment   when  a  voice   was  raised 
against  their  supineness  and  venality,  as  if 
some  demon   had  disturbed   their  sweet  re- 
pose.    They  liked  not  to  have  their  merry- 
making disturbed  by  the  rude  voice  of  truth, 
but  would  fain  watch,  or  rathersleep,  ovierthe 
interests   of   their   own    charities   in    their 
own  way.     That   small  still  voice  rolled  on 
increasing,  until  it  reached  the  public  ear, 
and  roused  the  officers  of  public  institutions 
to  a  sense  of  their  duties,  and  of  their  dan- 
gers if  these  were  neglected.     They  were 
taught  that  such  things  existed  in  society 


as  reciprocal  duties,  and  that  there  was  a 
dun-,  aud  a  very  responsible  duty,  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  teacher  towards  the  taught, 
and  that  the  student  expected  something 
more  than  bits  of  paper  for  the  large  sums 
extracted  from  him. 

"We  take  to  ourselves  the  credit  of  having 
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adapted  to  general,  must  be  equally  adapted 
to  n  medical,  education.  Can  men  cross  the 
pons  asininus  -without  being  first  taught  the 
difference  of  acute  and  right  angles  1  and  how 
can  men  be  turned  into  society,  other  than 
medical  dolts,  if  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
eienjjenita  of  a  practical  education  be  denied 


given  a  new  impetus  to  the  medical  educa-  i  them!  Yet,  strange  to  say  tin.  has  hap- 
tion  of  this  kingdom.  Since  the  establish-  pened  for  years,  we  may  say  for  centunes  , 
ment   of  this  work,    certain  changes   have  j  and  because  we  pointed  out  the  absurdities 


been  effected,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
trace  to  any  other  influence  than  that  of  a 
weekly   medical  press.     We  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  sounding  the  abuses  of  office 
in  the  ears  of  the  abused  two  and  fifty  times 
in  the  annual  course  of  the  seasons  ;  twelve 
were  not  sufficient,  even  if  they  had  been 
well  employed.     No,  the    slothful  required 
to  be  roused  from  their  slumbers  two  and 
fifty   times    a  year   before    they    could    be 
awoke  from  their   long  sleep  of  negligence. 
Are  not   certain  changes  produced  in  the 
government    of    our    medical    institutions? 
are  not  those  changes  favourable  to  medical 
education"!    have   they  not  been  gradually 
effected  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  labour  expended  upon  them  by  us !  are 
not  the  reformed  institutions  most  respected 
and  the  best  supported  1     It  is  a  matter  of 
observation     appreciable    by     every    man- 
and  must  be   acknowledged  by  every  man, 
who  is  free  to  think  and  to  speak  his  opinion. 
The  descree  of  intelligence  now  expanded 
throughout  society,  has  had  the  most  favour- 
able   influence    on  the  several  branches  of 


of  such  a  procedure,  we  had  all  the  slander- 
ous tongues  of  the  hydra  of  aristocratic  in- 
dolence barking  against  us.     We  never  did 
feel  dismayed  ;  we  felt  our  cause  good,  and 
were    assured  that  it  would  prosper.     V*'e 
are  encouraged  by  what  has  been   accom- 
plished to  attempt  more,  and  we  shall  not 
rest  until  medical  education  has  undergone 
a   strict  and    thorough  reform  5    until   the 
proper  means  he  rendered  available  in  the 
freest   manner;   until  the  proper  measures 
be    adopted,  to  secure   support  to   the   de- 
serving and  industrious  man  ;  until  we  can 
say  of  the  appropriation  of  public  patronage, 
bene  merenti  faciendum  curnvit. 

We  are  glad  tonotice  any  improvementinthe 
discipline  of  our  hospitals,  however  slight,  as 
it  shows  that  the  good  work  of  reform  is 
going  on.  At  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  we 
find  the  access  of  the  pupils  to  the  patients 
rendered  more  easy  ;  we  find  that  they  can 
now  see  important  cases  every  day,  instead 
of  twice  a  week,  as  formerly  ;  we  find  a  list 
of  the  accidents  hung  up  in  the  waiting 
room,    instead    of    being    studiously    con- 


science, but  on  none  more  so  than  on  medi-    cealed,    as    formerly;     we    find    the    post 


cine.  The  mystification  which  once  con 
Cfealed  the  ignorance  of  medical  men,  and 
at  present  conceals  the  ignorance  of  our 
lawyers,  has,  happily  for  the  community, 
been  stripped  away,  and  men  now  meet  each 
other  in  society,  on  the  broad  ground  of 
common  sense.  All  the  most  essential  points 
of  medicine,  like  any  other  science,  may  be 
made  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  man  of 
ordinary  understanding ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
easy  to  show  to  the  public,  that  the  system 


mortem  examinations  announced  in  a  be- 
coming manner  in  the  same  place,  instead 
of  being  smuggled  through,  as  formerly; 
we  find  clinical  lectures  announced  by  Mr. 
Bell,  and  if  we  can  see  that  Mr.  Bell  dis- 
charges his  duties  in  an  open  and  honest 
manner,  we  shall  be  the  first  to  award  him 
that  praise  which  his  acquirements  ought  to 
procure  for  him.  Our  censure  shall  never 
be  perspective  ;  we  have  said  honestly 
what  we  have  thought  of  facts,  as  they  have 
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fallen    under   our    notice,  and  so    wo   shall 
continue  to  do.     Othello's  language  is  ours. 
At  the  "Westminster,  too,  although  there  are 
some  old  gentlemen,  who  like  the  broken 
teacups    on    the   village    shelf,    hold    their 
places  more  for  ornament  than  use,  there 
are  others  who  have  the  capacities  to  be- 
come goodsurgeons,  who  are  willing  to  learn, 
and  are   ready  to  communicate  what  they 
know.  A  hook  is  kept  by  one  of  the  surgeons, 
in  which  the  best  cases  falling  under  his  care 
are   recorded ;    a   very  laudable   thing,  and 
therefore  deserves  to  be  mentioned.     Mr. 
Guthrie's  book  is  kept  in  the  pupils'  room, 
and  is  open  to  their  inspection  at  all  times- 
Why  do  not  the  other  surgeons  do  the  same? 
The  trouble  is  very  little  to  them,  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  students  very  great.  This  prac- 
tice is  quite  novel  in  the  West  End  Hospitals; 
no  such  thing  was  dreamed  of,  until  lately. 
The  pupils  pay  no  sixpences  to  witness  a 
post-rnortem  examination,  the  fees  paid  for 
the    hospital    practice  being  considered    a 
sufficient  title  to  the  free  entrance  to  the 
dead-house.     There    is   no  such    tax  vpon 
pathological  study  at  the    West-end  hos- 
pitals.    St.  George's  is  still  under  the  evil- 
genius  of  Bacchus,  we  may  say  of  Momus  ; 
for  the  individual  who  nods  the  law  there 
at  present,  attends  to  little  more  than  drink- 
ing and  sleeping.     It  is  high  time  for  the 
surgeons  of  St.  George's  tobestir  themselves, 
if  they  wish  the  profession  to  remember  tli at 
aa  v  such  hospital  exists,  or  if  they  wish  the 
public   to  build  them  another  house.     We 
feel  glad  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Charity, 
but  we   would  see  her  blessings  fairly  dis- 
tributed, and  fairly  used. 


We  perceive  by  the  newspapers  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  resigned  the  situation 
of  Surgeon  to  the  London  Ophthalmic 
Intih mary,  Moorfields.  Severalcandidates 
have  already  started  for  the  office,  of  whose 
merits  we  shall  at  present  be  silent ;  but  as 
this  Institution  has  been  the  seat  of  a  vast 


deal  of  shuffling  and  intrigue  on  the  part, 
of  those  persons  who  have  conducted  its 
affairs,  we  earnestly  entreat  the  Governors 
to  be  cautious  in  giving  their  votes  to  any 
candidate,  until  they  are  fully  satisfied  that 
he  is  qualified  for  the  proper  execution  of 
those  duties  which  it  will  be  his  province  to 
discharge.  Let  them  look  with  suspicion 
on  the  recommendaj^on  of  the  present 
Committee. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  BARCLAY. 

The  professional  world  has  lately  lost  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  John  Barclay,  the  celebrated  teacher 
of  anatomy  in  Edinburgh,  who  died  at  his 
house   in   Argyll   Square,    on   the  21st   of 
August.     Dr.  Barclay  was  originally  des- 
tined for  the  Church,  but  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  physic,    he  took  his    Doctor's   de- 
gree in  1796,  and  soon  after  commenced  the 
teaching  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  in  which 
he  was  eminently  successful.  Few  teachers 
have  left  behind  them  a  greater  reputation, 
and  few  authors  more  durable  proofs  of  in- 
dustry and  talent.     His  works  on  Anatomi- 
cal Nomenclature,    on    Muscular  Motion, 
on  Arteries,  and  on  Life  and  Organization, 
are  too  well  known  and  valued,  to  stand  in 
need   of  our  eulogy.     The    Nomenclature, 
which    applies  to  the    same  parts   in     all 
positions  of  the  body,  and  in  all  animals, 
cannot  be  too  highly  prized,  or  too  implicitly 
followed,  if  precision    of  language   be    de- 
sirable, in  anatomical  disquisitions,  whether 
human  or  comparative,  in  the  lecture-room, 
or    in    books.     Dr.    Barclay's    Museum, 
which,   according  to  the  Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Science,  is  given  to  the  College   of  Sur- 
geons of  that  city,  "  with  a  reservation  in 
favour  of  his  successor,  Dr.  Knox,  is  a  noble 
monument   of  that   zeal  for  the  science  ln- 
taught,    with  which  he  not  only  animated 
himself,    but   inspired  his    auditors."     His 
age  was  sixty-six. 
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FELLOWS  AND  LICENTIATES 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir,— Should  you, consider  the  following 
case  worthy  a  place  in  your  widely  circu- 
lated Journal,  you  will  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Fryer, 
Bath-street,  Bristol,  Surgeon; 

Sept.  1826. 


The  case  that   I   have  to  present  to  the 
notice  of  your  numerous  readers,  is  one,  in 
my  opinion,  of  a  very  interesting  character, 
as  it  will  give  us  some  idea  how  far  disease 
may  extend  itself  in  the  body,  without  pro- 
ducing any  very  considerable   pain  or  anx- 
iety, and  disorganize  those  parts  more  im- 
mediately subservient  to  life,  to  a  very  great 
extent,    without  producing    a   total   cessa- 
tion of  animal  existence,  until  a  very  pro- 
tracted period  after  the  disease  has  actually 
set  in.     The  following  case  occurred  in  the 
person  of  a  vouth  ffitat.  7  years  and  5  months, 
whom  I  was  requested  to  visit  in  this  city, 
in   March,  1325.     He  had,  previous  to  my 
seeing  him,   laboured  under  slight  attacks, 
as  was  supposed  by  the  parents,  of  cold,  al- 
lowed with  considerable  weakness  and  inac- 
tivity of  mind,   unusually  shown  at  Ins  age. 
There  was  a  fullness  observed  in  the  bowels, 
with  other  symptoms,   that  led  me  to  consi- 
der the  mesenteric  glands  to  be  the  seat  of 
disease,  which  in  a  short  time  became  more 
evident.     Alterative  doses  of  mercury,  with 
occasional  stomachic  aperients,  with  otaer 
means,  were  resorted  to,  together  with  local 
abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches,  &c.,  these 
were    varied    from    time    to   time,    as  the 
symptoms      indicated;      he    was    seen    by 
several     eminent     physicians    during     the 
progress     of    his      complaint,    which     re- 
sisted  every   plan   of    treatment  proposed. 
The     disease    advanced    progressive^      till 
death  put  a  period  to  his  existence  in  July, 
1826.      The   liver  could  be    distinctly   lelt 
through  the  integumenls,  advancing  into  the 
hypogastric  region  on  the  one  side,   and  the 
spleen  descending  on  a  parallel  in  the  oppo- 
site  side,  and  very  considerably  mdu 
Some  months  previous  to  his  decease,  oedema 
of  the  lower  extremities  commenced,  with _an 
effusion   of  water   in    the   bowels,  forming 
ascites.     It  was  considered  neeessary  to  re- 
lieve  the   symptoms  by    an    operation;    1 
tapped  him  about  six  weeks  before  his  de- 
cease, and  drew  off  three  quarts  of  water; 
the  relief  was  almost  immediate  ;    bu1  in  th 
course  of  a  week  he  had  increased   nearly  to 
the  same  size  ;  he  became  excessively  irri- 
table,   had    a   quick  pulse,  aud   occasional 
hemorrhage  from  the  r.ose  Up  to  the  period 
of  his  dissolution. 


Post-mortem   Examination.— Body    ex- 
tremely emaciated,  with  a  very  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and  fluctuation 
of  a  fluid  within.     Having  fefst  removed  six 
pints  and  a  ha  lfof  turbid  serumfrom  the  cavity 
of  the    abdomen,  I  commenced  an  incision 
from  sternum  to  pubes  ;  on  turning  buck  the 
parietes,  the  liver  was  seen  to  occupy  the 
right  hypochondriac  region,  and  extending 
into  the  left ;  the  left  lobe  very  much  en- 
lateed,   and  reaching  as  far  as  the  spleen. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  liver  thickened 
and  indurated,  the  right  lobe  advancing  into 
the  hypogastric    region.     Liver  of    a  dark 
clay      colour,     with     a     very     remarkable 
change    in   its  structure,  and  studdea  with 
incipient  tubercles,  with  a  sealing  up  oi  the 
■pari  biliari ;  exsanguineous  in  appearance  , 
Weight     three    pounds    and    a    kali.      Ihe 
spleen   situated  in  the  left  hypoch.  region, 
extending  from  underneath  the  false    ribs 
nearly  in  a  parallel  with  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver,  reaching  as  far  as  the  hypogastric 
region  ;  there  was  very  considerable  aane- 
sion  to   the    left  side,  external  appearance 
resembling  Mwtfted  stop,    and   considerably 
indurated,  not  yielding  to    pressure,    par- 
taking  of  the  same  characteristic  disease  as 
that  of  the  liver,  viz.  tuberculated  and  ex- 
sanguineous  ;  weight   21    ounces.     On   the 
left  head  of  the  pancreas  in  proper  capsules, 
were   situated  two  supplementary    spleens 
about  the  size  of  walnuts.     The  left  kidney 
considerably  enlarged    and    otherwise   dis- 
eased   having  lost  its  lobulated  character. 
The   mesentery    thickened    and    indurated 
The  mesenteric  glands  enormously  increased 
in    magnitude,   and   consequently   arresting 
the  progress  of  chylification,   so  that    the 
lacteals  could  be  distinctly  seen  meandering 
over  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines, 
completely  tilled  with  chyle  :  on  puncturing 
one  of  these  ducts,  a  portion  of  this  milky 
fluid  exuded.     I  regret   to   say,  I    did  not, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,    examine   the 
thorax,   though   there    were   no    symptoms 
during   life    that   indicated    disease   of    the 
chest,  6cc. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tur,  Lanckt. 

Sir,— My  attention  having  been  dfeec*  4, 
in  an  especial  manner,  to  two  circumstances 
in  the  medical  periodicals  of  the  present 
month,  I  solicit  your  courtesy  m  favour  of 
a  constant  reader,  for  permission  to  occupy 
a  small  space  in  the  ensuing  Number  of  your 
valuable  hebdomadary,  to  give  currency  to 
my  thoughts.  .-;"■.« 

1st.  The  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  fllu- 
3I  mr.  have,  in  their  zeal  for  medical  science, 
lately  opened  the  portals  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  twice  every  week,  to  the 
members  of  thai  college,  and  to  Fellows  oi 
the  Cottage  of  Physicians,  also  to  Returns 
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recommended  by  members  of  these  corpora- 
tions. This  increased  facility  is,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  commendable  ;  but,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  and  of  common  decency, 
why  is  leave  of  entrance  restricted  to  Sur- 
geons, and  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians !  Let  those  questions  be  fairly  put  to 
the  Trustees  generally,  and  its  decision  will 
be  no  longer  governed  by  the  dicta  of  a  few 
capricious  doctors.  We  shall  then  see  re- 
gulations enacted  for  the  benerit  of  the 
whole  profession.  In  the  mean  time,  I  de- 
sire to  state  the  following  questions  to  the 
Trustees.  Is  not  the  Museum  national  pro- 
perty .'  Was  it  not  purchased  with,  the 
people's  money,  for  their  use  and  improve- 
ment ?  If  so,  ought  it  not  to  be  equaiij' 
accessible,  as  in  other  countries,  to  persons 
of  every  denomination,  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  cultivation  of  anatomical  knowledge  1 
Besides  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
little  junto  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  are  there  not  in  London  a  nu- 
merous list  of  physicians  denominated  licen- 
tiates, and  a  much  longer  list  of  physicians 
resident  in  the  counties  of  England,  ."tent- 
land,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  other  divisions  of 
the  imperial  dominions,  who  have  actually 
contributed  pecuniary  aid  in  the  form  of 
taxes  to  realise  this  ncble  establishment  1 
Inless  the  medical  Trustees  venture  to  deny 
the  above  position,  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
on  what  plea  of  utility,  of  equity,  or  of  right, 
they  have  closed  the  door  against  this  meri- 
torious class  of  their  brethren.  Is  it  be- 
cause, refusing  to  become  parties  to  their 
own  degradation  and  dishonour,  they  spurn 
connexion  with  the  College  as  it  is  now 
managed  ? 

The  Licentiates,  and  those  Doctors  of  phy- 
sic who  disdain  to  become  licentiates,  are, 
from  education  and  acquirements,  entitled 
to  the  greatest  consideration,  and  will  not 
veil  their  bonnets  to  any  of  the  college  mono- 
polists. They  derive  their  respectability  and 
privileges  from  the  highest  authority — their 
medical  degrees  obtained  at  universities, 
where  the  healing  art  is  carefully  taught  and 
practised.  The  Fellows,  on  the  contrary, 
procure  theirs  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
where  the  most  diligent  students  are  but 
very  scantily  supplied  with  medical  lore. 

I  will  not  detain  your  readers  with  the 
encroachments  of  the  Fellows,  or  complete 
diversion  of  the  College  from  their  orij  inal 
purpose  of  benefiting  the  public,  to  the, ag- 
grandisement of  their  own  members.  Both 
are  ably  explained  in  "  An  exposition  of  the 
state  ci'  the  Medical  Profession  in  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  and  pf  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  monopoly,  by  usurpation,  of  the  ■  •■•■ 
College  of  Physicians  in  London,"  lately 
published,  and  to  which  I  1-eg  leave  to  refer. 

So  long  as  these  illiberaliues  and  perver- 
sions are  suffered  to  continue  in  f..i<  e,  phy- 


sicians make  an  ungrateful  return  to  Alma 
Mater  by  stooping  to  accept  licenses,  rather 
than  contend  openly  for  an  equal  participa- 
tion of  rights.  Let  them  found  their  claims 
entirely  upon  their  degrees,  and  reject  the 
license  of  the  College  as  derogatory  and  use- 
less. Such  a  course  would  be  manly — would 
be  dignified,  and  would  be  effectual  in  sub- 
duing the  College  and  purifying  their  mea- 
sures. It  has  already  been  successfully 
adopted  by  some  respectable  practitioners, 
who  have  signified  their  readiness,  when- 
ever called  upon,  to  try  the  validity  of  cer- 
tain excluding  and  offensive  by-laws.  This 
offer,  having  been. repeatedly  declined,  proves 
tacitly  the  admitted  nullity  of  their  boasted 
pretensions. 

In  answer  to  arguments  like  these,  I  have 
beard  it  said,  that  a  physician,  on  fixing  in 
London,  is  obliged,  in  his  own  defence,  to 
become  a  licentiate,  otherwise  the  Fellows 
would  refuse  to  meet  him  professionally,  and 
this  determination  would  blight  his  fairest 
prospects  in  life.  My  reply  is  simply,  do 
they  actually  refuse,  or  only  fume  and 
vapour  I  \\  ill  the  stiffest  of  them  decline 
a  fee,  rather  than  commit  a  breach  of 
etiquette 1  The  octogenarian,  Dr.  Hamilton, 
is  able  to  solve  both  difficulties  ;  or  reference 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  Merriman,  to  Dr.  Har- 
rison, and  many  others,  who  laugh  at  the 
College  anathemas,  and  are  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field. 

Really  aud  truly,  Sir,  this  is  all  fudge  ; 
no  physician,  whether  licentiate  or  non- 
licentiate,  has  any  favour  to  expect  from 
truckling  to  the  Fellows.  They  are  too 
firmly  bound,  and  engaged  to  each  other,  to 
forward  his  views.  The  compact,  which 
connects  them  together,  necessarily  places 
tliem  in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  Licen- 
tiates. This  community  of  design,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  enables  them 
to  triumph  over  the  disunited  licentiates. 
\\  hen  they  and  their  true  brethren,  the  in- 
dependent physicians,  can  be  made  to  un- 
derstand their  own  interests,  and  to  asso- 
ciate Sot  common  objects,  the  spell  will  be 
broken,  and  the  talisman  change  sides.  The 
Fellows,  aware  of  their  delicate  position, 
and  well  understanding  the  maxim  "  divide 
et  impera,"  occasionally  elect  some  feeble 
licentiate  into  their  body.  This  paltry  boon, 
which  should  he  scornfully  rejected,  ap- 
pears to  stultify  that  class.  Self-love  makes 
each  of  tin-in  fancy,  that  he  shall  be  the  dis- 
tinguished candidate;  and  a :few  ambiguous 
hints,  artfully  scattered  by  the.  high  priest, 
confirm  the  delusion.  In  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, 1  neither  allude  to  i'r.  Southey,  who, 
it  is  said,  owes  his  introduction  to  an  exalted 
lage,  nor  to  Sir  James  Macgregor, 
who  was  admitted  a  Fellow,  according  to 
common  report,  in  order,   through   his  in- 
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fluence,  to  draw  the  army  physicians  into  the 
college  net. 

Were  the  physicians  in  London,  and  the 
country,  fully  in: pressed  with  their  own 
power,  and  determined  to  confine  co?isn/f<(- 
t'mus  to  individuals  of  t/teir  vtrti  order,  the 
golden  current  would  speedily  flow  into 
another  channel,  and  the  sick  would  gain 
considerably  by  the  change.  A  resolution 
of  this  kind,  would  work  like  a  charm  upon 
both  the  Fellows  and  Licentiates.  This 
motive  for  action  is  no  longer  Utopian  ;  1 
anticipate  its  speedy  adoption  after  an  union 
is  formed.  The  Licentiates,  goaded,  insult- 
ed, and  debased,  already  manifest  some  in- 
ternal heavings,  which  promise  to  display 
themselves  in  outward  acts. 

They  are  aware  that  when  any  office  of 
honour  or  emolument  opens  to  view,  it  is 
immediately  forestalled  by  one  of  the  Fel- 
lows. Should  an  hospital,  for  instance,  be- 
come vacant,  a  College  tyro  rushes  into  the 
arena,  and  is  always  victorious.  Not,  cer- 
tainly, by  his  native  prowess,  but  through 
the  confederated  aid  of  his  colleagues.  The 
interests  of  the  sick  are  the  least  considered. 
If  examples  are  required,  look  to  what  lately 
occurred  at  the  Middlesex,  St.  George's, 
the  Westminster  Hospitals.  &c.  As  to  Bar- 
tholomew's,  it  has  long  been  a  close  borough. 
Even  the  dispensaries  have,  of  late,  been  too 
successfully  invaded. 

What,  besides  a  well  managed  combina- 
tion, raised  the  present  examining  physician 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  that  situa- 
tion'! a  person  who  had  never  crossed  the 
line,  or,  perhaps,  traversed  the  channel. 
Such  selections  are  quite  preposterous,  and 
if  the  subject  did  not  excite  far  other  feel- 
ings, would  deserve  to  be  treated  only  with 
ridicule  or  contempt.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceivedmore  absurd  than  to  choose  for  examin- 
ers of  medical  men  destined  to  hot  climates, 
persons  practically  ignorant  of  the  topics  on 
which  they  are  to  examine,  in  preference  to 
others  well  acquainted  with  tropical  cli- 
mates, and  their  diseases,  and  who  have, 
moreover,  given  abundant  proofs  of  medical 
talent  and  erudition.  I  shall  only  mention 
amongst  them  Dr.  Maclean,  and  Dr.  James 
Johnson,  as  men  in  whom  the  magnificent 
merchants  of  Asia  might  safely  confide,  if 
saving  of  lives  merely  were  their  object. 

The  same  principle  will  explain  the  regu- 
lation lately  adopted  for  choosing  the  Royal 
Physicians,  and  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  Licentiates  from  the  higher  walks  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  time  that  the  public  should  take 
some  cognizance  of  th<  se  matters. 

2d.  The  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
investigate  and  rejpoil  upon  1l>e  constitu- 
tion and  direction  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  other  Scottish  Universities, 
will  form  a  distinguished  era  in  the  literary 
history  of  that  enlightened  portion  of  the 


I'nited  Kingdom.  It  is,  indeed,  an  auspicious 
commencement,  and  ought,  to  be  joyfully 
hailed'in  every  quarter.  Whatever  is  found 
amiss  will,  1  trust,  be  effectually  corrected, 
and  these  ancient  institutions  restored  to 
their  original  splendour.  Medical  diplomas 
will  then  deservedly  rise  in  public  estima- 
tion, because  they  will  cease  to  be  objects  of 
disgraceful  traffic,  as  they  unfortunately  have 
been  in  some  of  the  minor  universities. 

Henceforward  they  will  become,  what 
they  ought  always  to  have  been,  honourable 
distinctions,  and  real  passports  to  profes- 
sional confidence. 

The  conclusions  at  which  I  wish  to  arrive 
from  the  foregoing  premises,  and  to  impress 
upon  your  readers,  may  be  communicated  in 
few  words. 

1st.  If  the  Licentiates,  the  permissi,  the 
alieni  homines,  (such  are  the  humiliating- 
appellations,  in  college  phraseology,  for  an 
highly  meritorious  description  of  practition- 
ers,) really  wish  to  recover  their  lost  privi- 
leges, and  former  stations  in  the  kingdom, 
they  must  fortify  themselves  by  associating 
extensively  for  determinate  objects.  It  has 
been  clearly  proved,  by  their  abortive  efforts, 
that  individually  they  can  never  succeed.  A 
respectable  society  of  Licentiates,  supported 
by  the  provincial  physicians,  would  imme- 
diately assume  an  imposing  attitude,  and 
claim  attention  from  the  ruling  authorities. 
The  trite  fable  of  the  old  man  and  bundle  of 
sticks,  is  as  true  as  it  is  appropriate  to  our 
purpose.  In  addition  to  the  efficacy  of  mere 
combination,  gentlemen  should  also  call  to 
mind  the  close  connexion  of  country  phy- 
sicians with  members  of  parliament,  and  the 
consequent  respect  which  they  can  command 
in  the  senate. 

2d.  Moreover,  since  inquiry  is  abroad, 
and  the  Legislature  will  be  applied  to  in  the 
ensuing  session  for  new  enactments  in  favour 
of  general  practitioners  and  surgeons,  it  be- 
hoves the  Licentiates  and  independent  Phy- 
sicians to  be  prepared  to  march  into  the 
field  en  masse,  with  their  several  detach- 
ments, or  they  will  assuredly  be  vanquished 
in  the  approaching  conflict,  and  what  is 
worse,  the  public  will  be  left  dreadful  suf- 
ferers by  the  defeat. 

.'id.  The  tendency  of  this  address  is  neither 
to  excite  clamour,  nor  to  encourage  preju- 
dices. ftS  purport  is  simply  to  huh 
iinpidt;fti(t  Physicians  to  combine,  for  the 
recovery  of  their  lost  privileges,  and  t&  ob- 
tain such,  additional  ones  as  will  conduce 
equally  to  tftl  ir  own  benefit,  and  that  of  the 
public.  Surely,  Sir,  these  are  praiseworthy 
motives,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  the  most  diffident  may  safely  exalt 
his  voice.  in  merely  advocating  our  own 
rights,  we  cannot  be  accused  of  invading  the 
prerogatives  of  others. 
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The  Fellows,  the  Surgeons,  and  the  Apo- 
thecaries, have  each  of  them  spacious  Halls 
to  meet  in,  while  the  alieni  homines  have  no 
place  of  assembly  to  converse  together,  and 
discuss  measures  for  the  general  good.  It 
is  high  time  to  correct  this  fundamental  de- 
fect, and  to  construct  a  suitable  institution, 
where  the  provincial  and  metropolitan  phy- 
sicians may  not  only  mature  their  plans  in 
private,  hut  renew  their  friendships,  and 
revive  the  memory  of  past  scenes.  A  trifling 
contribution  from  each  member  would 
suffice  to  complete  the  establishment.  The  ■ 
times  are  auspicious. 

Let  us  trifle  no  longer,  hut  seize  the  op- 
portunity, or  it  will  be  lost  perhaps  for  ever. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Physician. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 


CANCEROUS  DISEASE  OF  THE  FEMALE  MAMMA, 
OCCUKHING    AT    THE    AGE    OF    26. 

R.  13.,  a;tat.  c26,  an  unmarried  woman  of 
dark  complexion,  and  not  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, came  into  the  Hospital  on  30th  of 
August,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key,  on  ac- 
count of  disease  of  the  left  breast. 

She  stated  that  the  disease  was  of  eight 
months  standing,  and  that  she  first  perceived 
a  hard  moveable  tumour  under  the  integu- 
ments, of  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  The 
disease  went  on  gradually  increasing,  until 
within  a  few  weeks  previous  to  admission, 
when  its  growth  became  rapid,  and  she  had 
frequent  lancinating  pains  in  the  part. 
Leeches  and  plasters  were  applied  under 
the  direction  of  her  medical  attendant,  but 
without  being  productive  of  any  beneiit. 

There  was  a  tumour  occupying  the  inner 
half  of  the  left  mamma,  very  firm,  and  not 
yielding  to  pressure  ;  irregular  on  its  sur- 
face, having  several  distinct  but  small  pro- 
jections ;  it  was  not  attached  to  the.  parts 
beneath,  nor  was  the  nipple  retracted.  The 
skin  was  discoloured,  almost  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tumour  ;  the  cutaneous  ves- 
sels loaded,  and  large  veins  running  over  the 
breast.  IS  ear  to  the  sternum,  there  were 
numerous  minute  subcutaneous  tubercles. 
The   glands    in  the    axilla    were    not    en- 


larged. The  pain  experienced  was  of  a 
lancinating  kind,  occasional,  and  not  se- 
vere. The  patient  stated,  that  her  gen  er 
health  was,  and  always  had  been,  tolerably 
good ;  the  catamenial  discharge  had  not 
been  regular  for  some  months. 

Mr.  Key  having  ascertained  the  particu- 
lars enumerated  above,  observed,  that  he 
considered  the  disease  to  be  of  a  malignant 
nature  ;  although  occurring  at  an  unusually 
early  period  of  life.  The  patient  was  di- 
rected to  apply  cold  lotion  to  the  part ;  in 
the  mean  time,  it  having  been  intimated  to 
her  that  it  was  necessary  to  undergo  an 
operation,  she  left  the  Hospital  abruptly. 


CASE    OF    IRRITABLE    DISEASE    OF    THE 
MAMMA. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  former,  we  here 
report  a  case  of  irritable  disease  of  the 
mamma,  occurring  in  a  young  female. 

M.  Pluckrose,  astat.  '17,  an  unmarried 
woman,  of  delicate  appearance,  admitted  on 
9th  of  August,  on  account  of  disease  of  the 
right  mamma.  On  examining  the  part,  the 
whole  of  the  breast  was  found  to  be  so 
exquisitely  sensible,  that  the  patient  started 
back  on  its  being  slightly  touched,  and  she 
said  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  her  clothes 
to  press  against  it.  The  pain,  she  said,  ex- 
tended from  the  breast  to  the  shoulder,  and 
down  the  arm  to  the  ends  of  the  ringers. 
The  disease  had  existed  for  several  months, 
and  her  menstrual  discharge  during  this 
period,  has  always  been  very  small  in  quan- 
tity. About  the  time  at  which'  the  cata- 
menia  appear,  the  pain  in  the  breast  is 
always  very  much  increased  ;  indeed  so 
much,  that  it  amounts  to  agony. 

The  plan  of  treatment  pursued  in  this 
case,  consisted  in  the  application  of  a  plas- 
ter of  belladonna  to  the  breast,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  thee  grain's  of  blue  pill  at  bed 
time,  and  five  grains  of  compound  rhubarb 
pill  twice  a  day,  fur  a  fortnight.  The  mix- 
ture of  myrrh  witli  iron  was  then  exhibited, 
and  the  Former  medicines  emitted.  The 
patient,  under  this  system,  gradually  im- 
proved ;  the  healthy  functions  of  the  uterus 
were  restored,  as  was  evinced  by  the  in- 
creased flow  of  the  menses.  The  pain  and 
sensibility  of  the  breast  gradually  diminish- 
ed, and  the  patient  was  soon  dismissed  from 
the  Hospital,  cured. 


Mr.  Key's  admission  of  cases  on  30th of 
Angust,  presented  nothing  worthy  of  no- 
tice, with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  can- 
cerous disease  of  the  mamma,  reported 
above. 
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LACERATION  OF  THE  URETHRA. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


CASEIN  WHICHTHEURETHttA  WAS  LACERATED 
TBO.M  A  VIOLENT  BLOW  IX  THE  PERINEUM, 
W1THOIT  ANV   EXTERNAL  WOCND. 

William  Somersby,  cetat.  16,  of  spare  habit, 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  17  th  of  July,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Travers,  inconsequence  of  severe  injury  to 
the  perineum,  which  he  had  received  about 
two  hours  previously. 

He  stated  that  he  was  standing  on  some 
rails,  being  employed  in  cleaning  a  win- 
dow, when  his  foot  slipped,  and  lie  fell 
astride  the  rails  with  great  violence.  He 
immediately  experienced  great  pain  in  the 
perineum,  and  soon  afterwards  he  fell  a 
strong  desire  to  void  his  urine,  which,  how- 
ever, he  found  himself  incapable  of  doing, 
and  in  consequence  thereof,  sought  relief  at 
the  hospital. 

The  seat  of  injury  being  examined,  it  was 
found  that  the  perineum,  together  with  the 
scrotum,  was  much  swollen  and  discoloured 
from  ecchymosis  ;  there  was  also  great  ten- 
derness  evinced  on  making  pressure.  The 
bladder  did  not  appear  to  he  much  distended, 
although  the  desire  to  void  his  urine  was 
urgent. 

The  plan  of  treatment  pursued  in  this  case 
was  as  follows  : — The  patient  was  put  into 
the  warm  bath,  and  attempts  were  made  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  to  introduce 
the  catheter,  but  without  success ;  the  in- 
strument could  be  passed  on  without  obstruc- 
tion, beyond  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  as 
far  as  could  be  judged,  into  the  bulbous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra.  At  this  point  it  ap- 
peared to  deviate  from  the  proper  course  of 
the  canal,  occasioning  great  pain  to  the  pa- 
tient. The  point  of  the  catheter  could  rea- 
dily be  felt,  by  introducing  the  linger  into 
the  rectum  ;  but  it  could  not  be  passed  be- 
yond the  point  of  obstruction  referred  to. 

The  swelling1  of  the  parts  had  apparently 
much  increased,  the  perineum  and  scrotum 
feeing  now  greatly  distended.  I  rider  these 
circumslances,  and  as  ii  was  found  imprac- 
ticable to  pass  an  instrument  onwards  to  the 
bladder,  Sir.  Travers  determined  on  laying 
open  the  parts  in  the  perineum.  With  a 
common  scalpel  lie  made  an  incision  through 
the  integuments  in  the  line  of  the  raphe,  ex- 
ten. ling  from  the  under  part  of  the  scrotum, 
nearly  1.)  the  fore  part  of  the  anus.  By  a 
second  incision;  he  then  cut  through  ihe 
fascia  perinea,  and  these  being. divided';  se- 
veral coagula  of  blood  were  removed.  The 
swelling  of  the  parts  was  entirely  attribu- 
table  to  the  extravasation  of  blood;  not  a 


drop  of  urine  had  escaped.  A  catheter  was 
now  introduced  at  the  orifice  of  the  glans, 
the  poiut  of  which  made  its  appearance 
through  the  wound  in  the  perineum,  evi- 
dently showing  that  the  urethra  was  ex- 
tensively lacerated,  if  not  completely  torn 
through. 

The  next  object  consequently  was  to  find 
the  lower  orifice,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
carry  the  instrument  onwards  into  the  blad- 
der. A  female  catheter,  at  length,  after 
much  difficulty,  was  introduced  through  the 
wound  in  the  perineum,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  clear  urine  drawn  off.* 

The  female  catheter  was  subsequently  re- 
moved, and  aa  elastic  gum,  male  catheter, 
was  passed  along  the  penis  into  the  bladder, 
which  being  properly  confined  by  tapes,  the 
!  patient  was  carried  to  bed.     He  expressed 
!  himself  as  feeling  chilly,  and  the  surface   of 
;  the  body  was  cold,  with  a  small  but  some- 
j  what  quickened  pulse  ;   a  small  quantity   of 
wine  was,  therefore,  administered  to  him. 

duly  18th.  The  patient,  to-day,  has  some 
febrile  excitement;  the  pulse  is  about  96; 
the  skin  hot,  and  the  tongue  covered  with  a 
thin  white  fur.  He  obtained  a  few  hours 
sleep  during  the  night,  and  says  that  he  has 
no  pain.  He  has  not  passed  any  urine  since 
the  operation,  Ordered  to  take  a  dose  of 
castor  oil. 

19.  Subsequently  to  cur  report  of  yester- 
day, about  a  pint  of  urine  was  passed  through 
the  catheter,  the  patient,  lying  on  bis  side. 
He  slept  well  last  night  ;  the  bowels  have 
been  relieved  twice  from  the  exhibition  of 
the  oil.  There  is  a  slight  discharge  from 
the  wound,  which  has  a  healthy  appearance, 
and  there  is  less  constitutional  excitement 
than  yesterday.  The  urine  passes  freely 
through  the  catheter. 

23.  The  patient  appears  to  be,  in  every 
respect,  going  on  well.  The  pulse  is  mode- 
rate ;  tongue  clean,  and  bowels  regular. 
There  is  a  copious  healthy  discharge  from 
the  wound;,  ami  the  urine  is  passed  several 
times,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  through  the 
catheter. 

','6.  Our  last  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
patient  was  so  favourable,  that  we  did  not 
visit  bim  until  to-day.  We  learn  that  he 
passed  his  urine,  as  ujsual,  through  the  ca- 
theter, on  the  evening  of  the  18th;  but,  on 


*  The  difficulty  experienced  in  finding 
the  lower  orifice,  is  explained  byobserviafg 
that  the  urethra  being  completely  torn 
through,  the  lower  portion,  by  virtu*  oii  is  con- 
tractile power,  became  considerably  retrac- 
ted. Hence  the  attempt  to  pass  the  ca'thefet 
previous  to  making  the  incision  in  the  pe- 
rineum also  failed. 
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the  following  day,  it  was  observed  that  the 
sheet  was  wet,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the 
urine  had  escaped  through  the  wound  in  the 
perineum.  The  catheter  retains  its  situa- 
tion in  the  bladder,  hut  there  is  no  flow  of 
urine  through  it.  The  dresser  (Mr.  Solly) 
surmising  that  it  had  become  clogged  with 
mucus,  very  properly  threw  in  some  warm 
water  with  a  syringe. 

!  .  The  urine  still  continues  to  pass  by 
the  wound,  and  not  any  portion  through  the 
catheter.  The  wound  has  apparently  a 
healthy  granulating  surface,  but  is  very 
sluggish  in  its  disposition  to  heal.  There  is 
no  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  pa- 
tient says  that  the  urine,  in  passing  through, 
does  not  occasion  the  wound  to  smart. 

From  the  date  of  the  preceding  report 
(July  2S5,)  to  Sept.  11,  the  catheter  was  re- 
tained in  the  bladder,  notwithstanding  that 
the  urine  passed  through  the  wound,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  catheter,  scarcely  a  drop 
coming  through  the  instrument.  The  wound 
remained  almost  stationary  during  the  above 
time, — a  period  of  six  weeks  ;  at  length  Mr. 
Travers  thought  proper  to  direct  the  re- 
moval of  the  instrument.  This  was  effected 
with  some  little  difficulty,  owing  to  the  in- 
crustation on  the  end  of  the  catheter,  which 
was  very  gTeat.  A  small  quantity  of  blood 
issued  from  the  orifice  of  the  glans,  and  the 
patient  passed  bloody  urine  twice  after- 
wards ;  his  general  health  is  very  good ;  he 
complains  of  the  confinement  as  exceedingly 
irksome. 

Sept.  16.  Only  a  small  "quantity  of  urine 
now  passed  through  the  wound,  and  it  is 
certainly  healing  fast. 

Sept.  22.  The  wound  nearly  healed. 


CASK  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  TESTICLE. —  OPERA- 
TION OF  CASTRATION. MORBID  APPEAR- 
ANCES  OF    IMF.    PART  ON    DISSECTION. 

Hugh  Welsh,  53  years  of  age,  a  man  of 
sedentary  habits,  spare  and  unhealthy  in 
apDearance,  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital 
on  30th  of  March,  under  the  care  of  Mr; 
Travers,  on  account  of  superficial  ulcers 
situated  on  the  right  thigh  and  knee,  and  on 
the  left  leg. 

He  stated,  that  for  the  last  twelve  years 
he  had  been  subject  to  sores,  more  especially 
;iti'.  cting  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints,  and 
in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  showed  seve- 
ral scars,  near  the  elbow,  knee,  and  ancle. 
He  affirmed  that  he  had  never  suffered  from 
any  form  of  venereal  complaint. 

Mr.  Travers  directed  five  grains  of  blue 
pill  to  be  taken  at  bed  time,  and  a  mixture 
with  sarsaparilla  and  nitric  acid  to  be  taken 


threp  times  a  day.  The  ointment  of  zinc  to 
be  used  as  a  local  application. 

Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks,  the  patient  had  so  far  re- 
covered that  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
Hospital. 

On  going  through  the  ward,  however,  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June,  we  found 
him  complaining  of  chilliness,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the  circumstance  of  the  window 
having  been  left,  open  when  he  was  asleep, 
and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  he.  had  a 
smart  accession  of  fever.  This  existed  for 
several  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh,  in  addition  to  the  febrile  symptoms, 
the  patient  had  great  pain  in  the  left  testi- 
cle, which  was  already  hard,  and  tender  to 
the  touch.  Leeches  were  now  repeatedly 
applied;  the  horizontal  position  observed, 
with  due  support  of  the  parts,  anil  the  use 
of  cold  sedative  lotions.  The  bowels  were 
properlv  regulated,  and  five  grains  of  the 
compound  calomel  pill  taken  three  times  a 
day.  Notwithstanding  the  use  of  these 
means  for  about  a  week,  the  testicle  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  size  and  pain. 

June  16.  The  integuments  covering  the 
scrotum  are  much  inflamed,  being  vividly 
red  and  having  a  shining  appearance*  The 
pain  is  somewhat  lessened,  and  on  examin- 
ing the  part  to  day  there  is  an  obscure 
sense  of  fluctuation,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  projections  on  the  surface  of  the  tes- 
ticle, which  feel  softer  than  the  remaining 
portion.     Ordered, 

Calomel,  tiro  grains : 
Tartar  emetic,  a  quarter  of  a  grain ; 
Half  a  grain  of  opium  ; 
to  be  taken  at  bed  time. 

Omit  the  compound  calomel  pill. 

20.  The  whole  of  the  testicle  has  now 
become  very  soft.  Mr. Travers  to-day  made 
an  extensive  incision  through  the  integu- 
ments of  the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum,  on 
the  left  side,  down  to  the  tunica  albuginea. 
There  was  a  slight  escape  of  matter,  but 
the  swelling  of  the  scrotum  appeared  to  be 
prin  ipally  dependant  on  a  thickened  state 
of  the  coats  of  the  testicle.  On  making  an 
incision  through  the  tunica  albuginea,  a  por- 
t  ion  of  the  substance  of  the  testicle  presented 
itself,  bearing  a  healthy  character,  whilst  at 
another  part  suppuration  was  going  on. 
Ordered  to  have  warm  linseed  meal  poultices 
constantly  applied. 

91.  Since  the  incision,  the  patient  has 
felt  less  pain  in  the  part,  and  he  passed  a 
good  night.  There  is  a  scanty  discharge  of 
thin  pus  from  the  wound. 

S3.  The  patient  is  certainly  much  re- 
lieved, but  the  tunica  albuginea,  exposed  by 
the  incision,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the 
whole  partis  passing  on  to  suppuration, 
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25.  Much  the  same.  Mr.  Travers  de- 
termined on  removing  the  testicle,  to  which 
the  patient  assented,  and  the  operation  was 
consequently  performed  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  septum  scroti  was  found  to  be.  so  much 
thickened  and  diseased,  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  remove  it,  which  of  course  ex- 
posed the  testicle  of  the  opposite  side.  Seve- 
ral bleeding  vessels  were  secured,  and  the 
wound  was  closed  by  means  of  strips  of  adhe- 
sivp  plaster. 

26.  Has  passed  a  comfortable  night,  and 
is  not  in  much  pain.  Pulse  98  ;  tongue 
slightly  furred. 

28.     In  every  respect  doing  well. 

30.  The  wound  was  examined  to-day  ; 
it  appears  to  heal  slowly  ;  this  is  perhaps 
attributable  to  the.  retraction  of  the  edges, 
which  is  considerable.  The  patient's  gene- 
ral health  has  much  improved. 

July  4.  The  wound  healing  slowly.  The 
ligatures  have,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
come  away.  Ordered  a  mixture,  with  de- 
coction of  bark,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  extract 
of  bark,  ten  grains  ;  to  be  taken  three  times 
a  day. 

21.  The  wound  quite  well.  The  patient 
dismissed  from  the  Hospital. 

Dissection  of  the  Testicle. 

The  greater  part  of  the  internal  structure 
of  the  testicle  was  found  to  be  converted  into 
a  yellowish,  pulpy  mass,  which  was  more  or 
less  mixed  with  pus.  The  coats  of  the  tes- 
ticle were  much  thickened. 

Mr.  Travers  remarked,  that  in  its  present 
stage,  the  disease  could  not  be.  considered 
as  bearing  a  malignant  character,  but  if  it 
had  been  suffered  to  remain,  it  was  his  opi- 
nion that  it  would  have  become  so,  and 
probably  fungus  would  shortly  have  appear- 
ed. Besides,  it  was  evident  that  the  testi- 
cle was  so  completely  changed  from  its  natu- 
ral structure,  that  its  secerning  powers  were 
destroyed,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  man's 
general  health  was  materially  suffering. — 
These,  Mr.  Travers  remarked,  constituted 
his  reasons  for  performing  the  operation. 


tion  to  the  flow  of  blood*.  It  may  also,  and 
frequently  does  cccur,  in  the  progress  of 
disease  ;  and  this  irregularity  of  the  circula- 
tion is  then  dependent  on  certain  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  arteries  themselves,  existing 
independently  of  the  heart's  action. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  pulse  is,  as  Celsus  aptly 
observes,  "  fallacissima  res  ;"  and  hence  it 
points  out  to  us  the  necessity  of  particular, 
in  contradistinction  to  general,  diagnosis. 
A  case  which,  occurred  at  the  Hospital  dur- 
ing the  last  week,  has  led  us  to  offer  these 
remarks. 

A  man  was  brought  into  the  Hospital  who 
had  received  a  severe  contusion  on  the  left 
ilium  and  side  of  the  abdomen,  from  the  fall 
of  a  heavy  stone.  The  pulse,  as  felt  at  the 
left  wrist,  was  so  exceedingly  small,  it  was 
scarcely  distinguishable,  and  this  continuing 
for  many  hours,  it  was  supposed  that  a  rup- 
ture of  some  portion  of  the  intestines  had 
taken  place.  Stimidants  were  very  freely 
administered.  On  the  following  day  the 
same  condition  of  pulse  prevailed  on  the 
left  side  ;  there  was,  however,  no  further 
evidence  of  the  heart's  action  being  so 
much  lessened ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  was  hot,  the  tongue  furred, 
and  the  patient  complaining  of  pain  in  his 
head.  The  pulse  at  the  right  wrist  being 
now  felt,  it  was  found  to  be  so  full  and 
strong,  that  venesection  was  deemed  re- 
quisite. 

The  patient  has  now  nearly  recovered, 
but  the  left  pulse  remains  the  same,  being- 
very  indistinct. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    Pl'ESE. 

Dr.  Parry,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Patho- 
logy," remarks,  that  the  condition  of  the 
radial,  or  any  other  pulse,  taken  singly, '.is  a 
"  deceptive  criterion"  as  to  the  state  of  the 
heart's  action.  For  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
may  be  weak  and  small,  whilst  that  of  every 
other  artery  of  the  body  is  strong  and  bound- 
ing. This  condition  of  the  radial  pulse  is 
referrible  to  various  causes.  It  may  exist 
in  an  healthy  slate  of  the  body,  arising  from 
an  unusual  distribution  of  the  arteries  of 
the  arm,  or  from  some  mechanical  obstruc- 


Mr.  Morgan's  admission  of  patients  on 
Wednesday,  August  16th,  only  furnished 
us  with  three  interesting  cases — empyema, 
fungoid  tumour  of  the  side,  and  gangrene 
of  the  foot. 

The  patient  affected  with  empyema  re- 
mains in,  the  Hospital  under  treatment ; 
we  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  giving  a 
full  report  at  the  termination  of  this  case. 
YYe  may  here  remark,  that  upwards  of  two 
hundred  ounces  of  matter  have  already  been 
taken  from  the  chest.  As  some  of  our  read- 
ers probably  may  feel  desirous  of  seeing  the 
patient  under  these  circumstances,  they  will 
iind  him  at  No.  19,  in  Job's  Ward. 


*  Mr.  Allan  Bums  had  a  preparation  in 
his  Museum,  in  which  a  small  slip  of  mus- 
cle was  seen  passing  over  the  brachial 
artery,  and  evidently  impeding  its  action  in 
certain  positions  of  the  arm. 
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FUNGOID    TUMOUR    OF    THE    SIDE. 

Dennis  Craine,  a^tat.  32,  of  light  coin" 
plexion,  spare  habit,  and  unhealthy  in  ap" 
pearance,  was  admitted  under  the  care  o* 
Mr.  Morgan,  on  account  of  a  tumour  on  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen. 

lie  stated,  that  he  first  perceived  a  small 
swelling  above  the  spine  of  the  right 
ilium,  in  the  month  of  June  last  ;  it  was, 
ho  a  ever,  attended  with  so  little  incon- 
venience or  pain,  that  he  followed  his  usual 
employment,  that  of  a  bricklayer's  labourer, 
until  a  month  before  his  admission.  He 
then  felt  what  he  described  as  a  stitch  on 
the  side,  which  prevented  him  from  using 
any  active  exertion.  The  swelling  had 
now  attained  considerable  magnitude.  Mr. 
Morgan  found,  on  examination,  that  there 
was  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  double 
fist,  extending  from  the  cartilages  of  the 
lower  ribs,  in  an  oblicpie  direction,  and 
reaching  over  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  It 
was  soft,  elastic,  and  smooth  on  its  surface, 
and  the  integuments  covering  it  were  not 
discoloured.  The  swelling  was  not  move- 
able, being  apparently  attached  at  its  base 
to  the  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen. 

Mr.  Morgan  thought  proper  (we  should 
be  glad  to  know  his  reaaon  for  taking  such 
a  step)  to  puncture  the  tumour,  when,  a  thin 
bloody  fluid,  issued  from  the  orifice. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  great  con- 
stitutional disturbance  ;  the  pulse  was  very 
quick,  the  tongue  coated  with  a  brown  fur, 
the  skin  hot,  and  countenance  indicative  of 
anxiety.  The  appearance  and  feel  of  the 
tumour  were  also  changed  ;  the  integuments 
covering  it  were  inflamed;  and  it  had  a 
crackling  emphysematous  feel.  From  the 
orifice  there  was  a  considerable  discharge 
of  a  thin,  bloody  fluid,  mixed  with  air.  He 
was  directed  to  take  a  dose  of  saline  mix- 
ture, with  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
henbane,  every  six  hours,  and  a  grain  of 
calomel,  with  a  similar  quantity  of  opium,  at 
bed-time. 

19.  The  constitutional  excitement  re- 
mains unsubdued.  The  discharge  is  some- 
what altered  in  character,  resembling  coffee- 
grounds  or  port-wine  lees,  and  it  is  offen- 
sive to  the  smell.  I.inseed-meal  poultices 
are  applied  to  the  parts. 

2-1.  Our  daily  reports  on  this  case  from 
the  date  of  the  last,  show  that  he  continued 
much  the  same  with  respect  to  his  con- 
stitutional symptoms.  The  skin  covering 
the  tumour  is  certainly  more  generally  dis- 
coloured ;  the  discharge  is  copious  and  ill- 
conditioned.  Mr.  Morgan  to-day  introduced 
a  bistoury  into  the  orifice  of  the  tumour,  and 
freely  divided  the  integuments  both  up- 
wards and  downwards,  and  now  making 
pressure  around,  a  large  quantity  of  soft, 
fungous    matter  issued    outt    Ordered    to 


take  porter,  with  a  generous  diet.  Cold 
linseed-meal  poultices  to  be  applied  over 
the  tumour. 

26.  Progressively  becoming  worse.  Or- 
dered eight  ouuces  of  wine  daily. 

31.  Pulse  very  quick;  tongue  furred; 
countenance  sunk,  with  general  emaciation. 
The  same  braiu-like  matter,  with  the  fluid 
resembling  wine-lees,  are  still  discharged  in 
large  quantities. 

Sept.  7.  Evidently  sinking.  We  have 
visited  him  daily  since  the  last  report. 
Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  note  until  yes- 
terday, when  he  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea. 

Ordered  half  a  drachm  of  the  opiate  con- 
fection, to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  in  a 
wine  glassful  of  infusion  of  cascarilla. 

13.     Moribund. 

The  friends  immediately  removed  the 
body,  and  would  not'  permit  of  its  being  ex- 
amined. 


The  case  of  gangrene  of  the  foot  termi- 
nated fatally  a  few  days  after  admission. 
The  patient  was  a  poor,  half-starved  wretch- 
ed woman,  and  the  disease  appeared  to  be 
the  result  of  such  a  condition.  Stimulants, 
such  as  brandy,  wine,  capsicum,  ammonia 
and  musk,  were  freely  exhibited. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  VERTEBRA  OF  THE 
NECK,  AND  SUBSEQUENT  BONY  UNION  BEt 
TWEEN  THE  THREE  FIRST  VERTEBR/E,  AND 
BETWEEN   THE  ATLAS  AND  THE  OCCIPUT. 

On  Wednesday,  Aug.  17,  Mr.  Lawrence 
brought  a  preparation  to  the  hospital  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  it  to  the  pupils,  and  of 
explaining  its  previous  history.  The  case 
had  been  one  of  considerable  duration,  but 
not  having  been  under  his  care,  he  was 
only  acquainted  with  its  general  history. 
The  child,  at  the  time  of  its  decease,  was 
twelve  years  of  age  ;  about  five  years  pre- 
vious, it  had  been  affected  with  a  tumour  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  the  neck,  with 
evident  fluctuations,  and  of  size  sufficient  to 
contain  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  fluid. 
The  peculiarity  in  the  tumour  was,  that  on 
pressure  being  applied,  a  complete  state  of 
coma  was  produced ;  at  other  times  the 
child  enjoyed  a  perfect  state  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain.  The  symptoms  at  the  time  were 
sufficient  to  cause  the  medical  men  attend- 
ing, to  suspect  it  a  case  of  hydrocephalus, 
and  the  fluid  contained  in  the  tumour  to  be 
connected  by  some  extraordinary  communi- 
cation with  the  brain  ;  this  was  sufficient 
reason  to  prevent  them  from  puncturing  it, 
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After  some  lime,  however,  the tumour en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  tlie  child  in  a  greal 
measure  recovered  its  health,  and  went  into 
the  cotftrtry  ;  after  a  lapse  of  between  two 
and  three  years,  the  patient  having  entirely 
recovered  from  the  former  complaint  in  the 
interim,  the  lumbar  vertebra-  were  observed 
to  give  way,  and  become  distorted  :  and  at  a 
later  period,  a  tumour  appeared  in  the  groin, 
in  the  situation  of  a  psoas  abscess  ;  this  was 
oncned,  and  two  or  three  pints  of  matter  dis- 
charged ;  the  child  eventually  died  from  ex- 
haustion. 

Previous  to  explaining  the   preparation, 
the  pupils  were    desired    to    remark,  that 
during    the    whole     five    years   there    had 
not  been  the  slightest  paralysis  of  any  of  the 
members— that  the  child  had  enjoyed  the 
full  use  of  its  mental  faculties,  and  that  the 
head  itself  had  retained  its  relative  situation 
with  the   occiput ;  at  least  it  had  not   heen 
perceptibly  changed.     The  preparation  con- 
sisted  of    the    occipital    part  of    the.    two 
temporal,  and  part  of  the  sphenoidal  bones 
(sawn  off  so  as  to  give  a  complete    view 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  of  the  three 
first     vertebra;).      The    foramen     magnum 
was   natural,   but  at  its  anterior   part,  and 
left  side,  a  thick  process  of  bone,  half  an 
inch  in  length;  projected  into  the  cavity  of 
the  skull ;   upon  examination  it  was  found 
to  be  the  processus  dentatus  of  the  second 
vertebra  ;  this  was  proved  by  tracing  it  down 
to  the  body  of  the  second  vertebra,  and  also  by 
the  fact,  that  the  perpendicular  and  lateral 
ligaments,  which,  in  a  natural  state,  ascend 
from  the  top  of  the  odontoid  process  to  the 
edge  of  the  foramen  magnum,  in  the  pre- 
paration were    seen    descending   from    the 
point  of  this  portion  of  bone  to  their  usual 
attachments  at  the  foramen  magnum.    The 
form  of  the   process  was,  in  some  measure 
changed,   being   thinner   and  more  sharply 
pointed  than  usual.     On  looking  downwards 
throu-h   the  foramen  magnum,  the  rings  01 
the   first   and    second   vertebra-    were    seen 
very  irregularly  placed,  not  corresponding 
with  the  foramen  magnum,  nor  with  each 
Other,  to  form  an  uniformly  sized  canal,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as   to   contract  it  to  little 
more  than  one-third  of  its  usual  size.     In- 
stead of  the  posterior  part  of  the  ring  of  the 
atlas  being  placed   immediately  below  the 
edge  of  the  foramen  magnum',  it  was,  in  fact, 
contained   within   the    foramen   itself;    the 
right  half  of  the  ring  also  encroached  con- 
siderably within  the  circumference  of  the 
foramen  ;   the  left  half  of  the  ring  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  disease  ;  the  second  ver- 
tebra was  also  displaced,  the  left  part  of  its 
ring    again    nari'owihg    the  canal,   already 
much  diminished  by  the  displacement  of  the 
atlas,  and  by  the   processus  dentatus,  which 
occupied  the  left  side  and  front  part  of  the 
foramen  magnum.     It  is  proper,  however, 


here  to  observe,  that,  when  Mr.  Lawrence 
received  the    preparation,  the    spinal  chord 
still  remained  in  this  very  confined  anfl  I 
tnous  par!  of  the  canal,  and  was  sufficiently 
loose  to  indicate  that  it  had  not  undergone 
pressure.     On  looking  at  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  preparation,  the  atlas  was  Seen 
to  he  considerably  removed  from  its  relative 
situation,    instead    of  being    placed    trans- 
versely;   with   respect  to  the  base    of  the 
skull,'  it  was  placed  obliquely;   instead  of 
being  articulated  with  the  condyles,  it  was 
removed  in  front  of  them,  and  firmly  con- 
nected, by  bony  union,  with  the  occiput ;  its 
left  transverse'  process  had  been   absorbed, 
I  as  well  as  the  same  side  of  the  ring,  to  the. 
I  extent  of  nearly  an  inch.     From  the  altered 
situation   of  the   atlas,    and  from   the  con- 
siderable destruction  which  had  taken  place 
in  it,  it  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
second  would  also  have  changed  its  position  ; 
it  was  removed  a  little  backwards,  and  from 
the  loss  of  the  left  part  of  the  ring  of  the 
atlas,  it  had  ascended  so  considerably,  that 
the  upper  part  of  its  body  was  in  contact  with 
the  edo-e    of  the   foramen   magnum,  and   its 
process  bad  passed  through  it,  and  projected 
into    the   skull  in  the    manner    previousfy 
mentioned  ;  the  vertebra  was  of  its  natural 
size,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  from 
disease  ;    its  processes   were   complete  ;    it 
was    firmly  connected   above  to   the   atlas, 
bv  complete  bony  union,  and  below  to  the 
third    vertebra,  which  was  natural   in   ap- 
pearance   and   position.     To   show  the   firm 
union  which  had  taken  place,  we  may  men- 
tion,  that  during    the  examination,  an   at- 
tempt being   made   to   wrench  the  occiput 
from  the  vertebra-,  the  whole  of  these  ver- 
tebra? came  along  with  it. 

This     case     is    exceedingly    interesting, 
showing  what    a   degree    of    pressure   the 
brain  and  spinal  chdrd will  bear,  when  that 
|  pressure  is  gradually  applied  ;   proving   also 
!  to  what  an  'extent  disease  may  proceed,  in 
I  parts  whose  well  being  is  considered  almost 
I  essential   to  life,    without    producing    fatal 
effects;     and    what    power    the    restorative. 
process   of  nature    has,   in    accommodating 
parts  to  any  change   disease  may  produce. 
The  examination  explains  what  appeared  so 
obscure  during  life  ;    the  tumour  had  con- 
tained matter  arising  from  the  diseased  ver- 
tebra, and  had  communicated  directly  with 
the   spinal  canal,  accounting  for  the  effects 
which  pressure  on   the  tumour  produced  on 
the  defebral  functions ;    the   disappearance 
of  the  tumour  arose  from  the  absorption  of 
its  contents,  consequent  on  the  restorative 
process  which  was  going  on  in  the  vertebras ; 
and  the  subsequent  restoration  of  tb 
by  bony  union,  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
any  return  of  disease. 

Itistobe  regretted  that  the  state  of  the 
brain  was  not  ascertained. 
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Gentlemen, 

I  now  appear  before  you  to  commence  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  instruct  you  in  the  knowledge  of  disease, 
and  of  the  means  for  its  removal,  prevention, 
or  alleviation.  Before,  however,  proceed- 
ing to  the  proper  business  of  the  course,  it 
will  be  well  to  devote  this  preliminary  lec- 
ture to  the  inquiry,  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
knowledge  of  disease,  and  what  are  the 
causes  which  have  so  long  retarded  its  ad- 
vancement, and  what  the  means  for  promot- 
ing it.  Lord  Bacon's  remark,  that  "  know- 
ledge is  power,"  is  a  truth  of  universal  appli- 
cation, and  is,  therefore,  as  true  in  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  disease,  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  political  rule,  to  which  his  observa- 
tion was  directed.  Seeing,  therefore,  that 
knowledge  is  power,  it  is  of  importance  to 
know  what  constitute?  this  knowledge,  and 
what  are  the  means  of  attaining  it ;  for 
mankind,  during  every  period  of  their  his- 
tory, have  erred  in  their  notions  concerning 
the  nature  of  true  knowledge,  and  have  been 
misled  by  names,  and  by  the  authority  which 
imposed  them  ;  and  have  been  prone  to  be- 
lieve, that  by  knowing  the  name  of  an  object, 
they  thereby  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  of  it ;  and  this  error  has  peculiarly 
prevailed  in  medicine,  and  men  have  given 
names  to  diseases  from  some  fanciful  notion 
formed  of  them,  and  which,  by  being  secured 
as  the  true  representatives  of  the  things 
they  denoted,  have  been  adopted  by  suc- 
ceeding generations  as  a  rule  for  their  rea- 
sonings and  their  practice. 
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Now  there  are,  in  regard  to  most  objects, 
two  sorts  of  knowledge,  and  which  differ 
not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  Our  know- 
ledge of  a  natural  object,  as  for  instance  of 
a  piece  of  granite,  may  be  limited  to  its  sen- 
sible appearances  or  qualities,  as  its  hard- 
ness, colour,  &c. ;  or  it  may  extend  to  its 
constituent  parts  or  principles.  The  first 
kind  of  knowledge,  or  that  of  its  sensible 
qualities,  may  he  obtained  by  the  most  care- 
less observer  ;  and  if  any  difference  exist  in 
regard  to  this  kind  of  knowledge,  it  will  be 
only  in  degree.  Thus  of  a  natural  body  as 
of  the  granite  ;  the  labourer  at  the  quarry 
will  have,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  more  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  its  sensible  qualities  than 
the  man  who  breaks  it  in  our  streets ; 
whilst  the  knowledge  of  this  last  will  ex- 
ceed, perhaps,  the  passengers  who  casually 
witness  his  doing  it.  The  knowledge,  how- 
ever, of  all  these  persons  is  the  same,  the 
difference  being  only  in  degree.  There  is, 
therefore,  another  kind  of  knowledge,  dif- 
fering essentially  from  that  of  the  persons 
just  alluded  to.  This  pertains  to  its  con- 
stituent parts,  or  principles,  and  which  it  is 
the  province  of  the  chemical  philosopher  to 
acquire  ;  for  by  the  skill  exercised  by  him 
in  analysing  bodies,  he  shows  that  resem- 
blances exist  between  many  substances, 
which,  judging  by  their  external  appear- 
ance, are  in  no  way  abke  ;  and,  by  the  same, 
method,  he  detects  discrepancies  in  others 
that  had  previously  been  thought  to  be  the. 
same.  Now  the  knowledge  we  possess  of 
disease  may  differ  in  the  same  way,  that  is  to 
say,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  We  may 
know  a  disease  by  its  external  signs  or  symp- 
toms, as  a  natural  body  is  known  by  its  sen- 
sible qualities,  and  yet  be  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  its  true  nature.  Thus,  few  persons 
who  have  read  a  description  of  hydrophobia, 
as  exhibited  in  the  human  subject,  and  none, 
who  have  once  seen  it,  could  fail  to  recog- 
nise it  when  presented  to  them ;  yet  our 
knowledge  of  the  disease  amounts  to  no- 
thing, and  is,  in  regard  to  its  true  nature, 
no  more  than  what  the  labourer  possesses 
with  respect  to  the  granite,  since  in  both  it 
relates  only  to  their  sensible  appearances. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  second  species  of 
knowledge  of  disease,  and  which,  like  tho 
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knowledge  possessed  by  the  chemist,  has 
respect  to  the  relation  the  symptoms  bear 
to  each  other,  and  to  their  common  cause, 
and  to  the  pathological  conditions  upon 
which  they  depend.  The  first  sort  of  know- 
ledge, or  that  concerning  the  sensible  ap- 
pearances of  disease,  is  what  the  uninstruct- 
ed  attendants  upon  the  sick,  whether  un- 
skilful doctors  or  nurses,  have  at  all  times 
possessed  ;  and  the  knowledge,  whether  it 
be  with  doctors  or  nurses,  is  intrinsically 
the  same,  the  difference  being  only  in  de- 
gree. They  are  but  labourers  in  a  quarry, 
when  compared  with  the  enlightened  patho- 
logist, whose  knowledge  of  disease  is  of  the 
true  kind,  and  whose  office  it  is,  like  that 
of  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  which  produce  and  modify 
diseases,  and  those  conditions  of  the  body 
to  which  they  give,  and  from  which  they 
derive,  their  origin. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  knowledge,  and  which  differ  essen- 
tially from  each  other,  we  may  now  inquire 
as  to  what  are  the  methods  by  which  the 
true  and  more  important  branch  of  know- 
of  disease  can  be  obtained.  To  satisfy  this 
inquiry,  let  us  imagine  the  existence  of  an 
island  in  some  distant  part,  of  the  world,  and 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  it,  and  whose  inha- 
bitants were  conversant  with  most  of  our 
arts  and  sciences,  and  where  scientific  men 
employed  the  inductive  method  of  research 
first  taught  us  by  Lord  Bacon.  Let  us  ima- 
gine, no  matter  how,  that  some  chrono- 
meters, with  which  they  were  before  unac- 
quainted, came  into  their  possession,  and 
that  one  of  them  becoming  deranged  in  its 
state  of  going,  was  given  to  their  ablest  artists 
for  repair;  what,  I  will  ask,  would  be  the 
plan  they  would  adopt  1  Would  they  limit 
their  examination  to  the  dial-plate  and  pen- 
dulum 1  or,  because  the  movement  of  the 
pointers  was  the  final  cause  of  its  construc- 
tion, would  they  seek  only  in  these  for  the 
cause  of  its  imperfect  action,  and  apply  there 
alone  the  remedy!  Would  they  not  rather 
examine  a  perfect  time-piece  of  the  same 
kind,  by  Which  they  might  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  its  several  parts,  and  their 
relations  to  eacli  other,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  they  moved  in  concert,  and  be 
thus  enabled  to  detect  and  remove  the  causes 
which  impaired  the  action  of  the  imperfect 
one.  But  let  us  farther  suppose,  that  these 
enlightened  islanders  became  suddenly  as- 
Fnilf (1  with  the  several  diseases  known  to 
Europeans1,  and  from  which  they  before  had 
been  exempt,  and  that  the  scientific  men 
among  them  were  required  to  apply  their 
minds  to  the  discovery  of  a  mode  of  remov- 
ing them.  ^  hut,  1  may  again  us^,  would 
he  the  plan  they  would  pursue  ?  Would 
they,  in  imitation  of  those  ancients  whom 
a  misplaced  and  indiscriminate  regard  for 


antiquity  has  led  us  to  reverence  as  our 
masters,  commence  their  task  by  forming  a 
nomenclature  of  the  diseases  from  some 
hypothetical  notions  regarding  their  seat  or 
origin  1  and  determine  the  nature  of  their 
proximate  causes  from  some  loose  analogies 
derived  from  chemical  or  mechanical  phe- 
nomena, or  from  other  spurious  sources, 
and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  structure  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  the  disease,  or  of  the 
morbid  changes  induced  in  them  by  it  ?  en- 
deavouring, at  the  same  time,  in  imitation 
of  more  modern  improvers  of  our  art,  to 
settle  immediately,  in  a  nosological  arrange- 
ment, the  notions  thus  vaguely  acquired  of 
the  nature  of  these  diseases  !  Assuredly 
they  would  not :  on  the  coutrary,  they  would, 
like  the  mechanic  repairing  the  chrono- 
meter, begin  their  task  by  examining  the 
internal  structure  of  the  human  body  in  its 
sound  state.  They  would  examine,  with  the 
minutest  scrutiny,  the  various  organs,  and 
the  tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
their  relative  situation  and  dependencies  ; 
in  short,  and  without  detaining  you  with  a 
detail  of  the  several  objects  of  it,  they  would 
study  anatomy.  Having  thus  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  they 
would  next  proceed  to  investigate  the  uses 
of  the  several  organs,  and  the  parts  con- 
nected with  and  composing  them.  They 
would  analyse  the  blood,  and  determine  the 
mode  and  purposes  of  its  circulation.  They 
would  analyse  the  several  secretions  and 
excretions  in  their  morbid  and  healthy 
states,  and  examine  into  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  and  by  which, 
they  were  altered  in  their  quantity  and 
quality;  they,  in  fact,  would  study  physio- 
logy ;  and  next,  in  pursuance  of  their  plan 
of  investigating  the  causes  and  seat  of  dis- 
ease, they  would  proceed  to  ascertain,  by 
morbid  dissections,  the  nature  of  the  mor- 
bid changes  produced  in  the  solids  by  dis- 
ease, comparing  them  with  the  symptoms 
and  with  the  causes  producing  these,  as 
diligently  noted  in  the  course  of  it ;  and 
thus  determining  the  true  relation  of  the 
symptoms  with  each  other  and  with  their 
common  cause,  as  well  as  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  them  by  the  treatment.  From 
the  observations  thus  made  and  repeatedly 
confirmed,  certain  general  rules  of  practice 
would  be  deduced,  which  would  be  denomi- 
nated the  Principles  of  Physic;  and  a  just 
pathology  of  diseases  being  thus  acquired, 
a  nosological  arrangement  of  them  woidd  be 
made,  and  as  perfect  a  system  of  practice* 
established,  as  the  mortal  destiny  of  their 
nature  would  admit. 

Thus  then  would  men  proceed  who  un- 
derstood the  inductive  mode  of  research 
taught  by  Lord  Paeon,  and  who,  from  being 
unbiassed  by  those  prejudices  which  are 
perpetually  intercepting  our  views  of  truth, 
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would  have  less  to  learn  from  having  nothing 
to  unlearn.  And  is  this  the  mode  which  the 
ancients  pursued,  and  did  they  possess  that 
true  and  efficient  knowledge  of  disease  to 
which  1  have  alluded  ?  Certainly  not.  They 
possessed  little  more  than  the  first  kind,  in 
that  which  is  limited  to  the  sensible  appear- 
ances or  symptoms  of  a  disease  ;  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  proved  itself  un- 
s.iited  for  scientific  research  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  that  the 
method  became  known,  and  not  until  long 
after  that  period  that  it  was  adopted  by 
the  teachers  of  our  art.  But  the  ancients 
are  not  chargeable  merely  with  neglect- 
ing the  right  mode  of  proceeding  in  their 
investigations  ;  for  they  were  guilty  of  the 
injurious  practice  of  giving  names  to  dis- 
eases which  involved  some  false  hypotheses 
regarding  their  nature,  and  of  sanctioning  at 
once,  the  names  and  the  hypotheses  by  the 
systematic  arrangements  of  disease  which 
they  founded  on  them.  First,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  a  name  which  gives  an  erro- 
neous notion  of  the  object  it  represents, 
must  give  an  injurious  bias  to  the  mind,  in 
favour  of  that  notion  ;  and  that,  as  a  syste- 
matic arrangement  of  diseases  should  be 
formed  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  nature, 
every  arrangement  of  them,  before  such 
knowledge  is  attained,  must  be  injurious, 
being  wrong,  in  at  least  as  great  proportion 
as  it  would  have  been  beneficial  if  right. 
And  yet  the  history  of  physic  is  but  an  hu- 
miliating record  of  such  attempts,  and  of  the 
evils  which  sprang  from  them,  by  withhold- 
ing men's  minds  from  the  true  path  of  in- 
vestigation, and  accustoming  them  to  re- 
gard the  systems  thus  imposingly  formed, 
as  legitimate  deductions  from  facts.  In 
this  way  the  authority  of  Galen  enchained 
the  minds  of  menfor  nearly  fifteen  centuries, 
when  they  were  released  by  Paracelsus,  and 
afterwards  from  him  by  others,  to  continue 
in  a  bondage  little  inferior  to  that  which 
they  had  left.  The  error  with  all  was,  that 
of  creating  systems  of  medicine  unsustained 
by  the  facts  which  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  morbid  dissections,  should  have  afforded, 
and  arranging  diseases  according  to  their 
crude  fancies  ;  and  thus,  of  giving  "  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name"  to  existences  purely 
ideal.  It  would  be  a  task,  neither  of  profit 
nor  amusement,  to  enumerate  to  you  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  given  to 
the  world  by  their  successive  authors,  from 
the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  ft  period  near  to 
our  own  times.  Many  of  them  are  too  ab- 
surd to  merit  a  serious  notice,  and  they  all 
have  the  radical  defect  of  being,  not  only  not 
supported  by  facts,  but  opposed  to  them. 
But  let  me  not  be  unjust  to  the  ancients. 
If,  as  it  must  be  admitted,  they  did  but  little 
for  our  art,  the  wonder  is,  still,  with  the 
scanty  menus  they  used,  that  they  did  so 


much  ;  and  for  their  errors,  there  are  rea- 
sons of  extenuation  not  due  to  the  modem 
inventors  of  theories.  To  their  success 
there  were  opposed  the  prejudices  against 
dissection,  derived  from  their  religion,  and 
unknown  to  modern  times.  They  wanted 
the  aid  of  the  collateral  arts  and  sciences, 
and  of  the  printing-press  and  paper,  both 
of  such  transcendent  importance  for  the 
wide  diffusion  of  facts,  by  which  alone 
science  can  be  advanced.  With  the  an- 
cients, then,  the  error  was  in  erecting  sys- 
tems of  physic,  without  seeking  for  facts  to 
uphold  them.  With  the  moderns,  possess- 
ing as  they  did,  such  ample  means  for  de- 
tecting their  fallacy,  in  following  them  so 
long  and  so  blindly,  or  in  substituting  sys- 
tems of  their  own,  equally  remote  from  truth. 
Nor  are  we,  at  the  present  dav,  free  from 
the  charge  of  yielding  to  that  bias,  which, 
names,  and  systems  of  medicine,  and  noso- 
logical arrangements  in  past  times  produced 
on  us.  There  is  still  lingering  in  our  seats 
of  learning  an  undue  attachment,  to  speak 
in  the  mildest  way  of  it,  for  opinions  and 
modes  of  practice,  which  a  pathology  much 
less  enlightened  than  ours  should  before  this 
time  have  exploded.  We  have  still  a  no- 
sological arrangement  of  diseases,  which  is 
appealed  to  as  an  authority,  and  as  the  rule 
for  our  reasoning  and  practice  ;  though  it  is, 
and  must  be,  essentially  defective  as  such. 
For  in  a  nosological  arrangement  of  diseases, 
it  is  necessarily  assumed  that  the  nature  of 
the  diseases  thus  arranged  is  understood ; 
and  that  the  arrangement  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  knowledge,  and  that  our 
acquaintance  with  diseases  may  be  thereby 
facilitated.  But  the  nature  of  many  of  the 
diseases  thus  arranged,  is  confessedly  un- 
known ;  and  the  views  concerning  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  and  upon  which  their  arrange- 
ment is  founded,  is  erroneous  ;  and  if,  there- 
fore, the  arrangement  be  formed,  (and  to  be 
of  any  service,  it  must  be  so,)  as  our  autho- 
rity and  guide  in  judging  of,  and  treating 
diseases,  then  this  and  all  other  settled  ar- 
rangements of  them,  made  before  a  true 
knowledge  of  them  is  obtained,  must  be  as 
injurious  in  practice,  as  they  are  unscien- 
tific. We  all  know  how  in  chemistry  the 
attempts  at  arranging  the  objects  of  that 
science,  and  of  forming  a  nomenclature  of 
them,  required  successive  renewals,  from 
successive  discoveries  concerning  the  nature, 
of  those  objects  ;  and  that  therefore  repeat- 
ed changes  were  made  in  their  names,  in 
correspondence  with  the  improved  know- 
ledge respecting  them.  It  must,  therefore, 
happen,  that  evils,  both  theoretrical  and 
practical,  must  arise  from  an  adherence  to 
names,  and  to  artificial  arrangements  of  dis- 
eases, under  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
their  nature.  But  let  me  not  here  he  mis- 
understood.    I  object    not    to   nosological 
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arrangements  in  the  abstract.  I  object 
only  to  the  premature  formation  of  them  ; 
and  to  their  thus  preceding,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing, the  discovery  of  a  true  pathology  of 
diseases.  Neither  do  I  object  to  some  of 
the  arrangements  made  by  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his 
system  of  nosology ;  but  I  insist  upon  its 
injurious  tendency  as  a  whole,  since,  in 
many  cases,  it  implies  what  is  not  proved, 
and  in  many  others,  gives  the  seal  and  sanc- 
tion to  opinions  which  are  false  ;  tending 
thus  by  its  authority  to  perpetuate  errors 
which  must  have  an  injurious  influence  upon 
our  practice.  Indeed,  the  system  was  found- 
ed on  opinions  entertained  by  its  author, 
regarding  the  proximate  causes  of  diseases, 
and  which  are  now  pretty  generally  aban- 
doned ;  and  hence,  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  opinions  respecting  them,  we  must 
now  abandon  the  system  of  which  those 
opinions  were  the  support. 

But  I  will  not,  for  1  need  not,  pursue  this 
subject  further ;  for  the  whole  fabric  of 
medical  opinions,  ancient  and  modern,  with 
the  systems  of  medicine  founded  on  them, 
has  been  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the  la- 
bours of  recent  inquirers,  and  is  rapidly 
falling  into  ruins.  The  French  pathologists, 
following  the  path  marked  out  to  them  by 
our  enlightened  countryman  John  Hunter, 
have  set  us  an  example  of  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful research  into  pathological  anatomy. 
By  the  investigations  prosecuted  by  them 
into  the  structure  of  the  several  tissues  of 
the  body,  of  their  uses  or  functions,  of  their 
particular  morbid  states,  and  of  the  diag- 
nostic signs  by  which  these  last  are  severally 
distinguished,  we  have  afforded  us  the  pros- 
pect of  possessing  a  large  supply  of  mate- 
rials for  the  building  up  of  an  efficient  and 
natural  pathology.  In  the  race,  indeed, 
•which  they  are  running,  they  promise  to 
outstrip  the  competitors  of  all  other  nations, 
and,  perhaps,  not  least  those  of  our  own  ; 
for  to  other  causes  favouring  their  success, 
they  have  those  opportunities  for  frequent 
morbid  dissection,  which  are  so  necessary 
for  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease, but  which  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
denied  to  us,  through  the  effects  of  popular 
prejudice,  and  the  absurd  enactments  of  our 
legislature ;  and,  I  regret  having  to  add, 
through  the  seeming  countenance  afforded 
to  both,  by  the  highest  of  our  chartered 
bodies  confining  the  exercise  of  its  corporate 
power  and  influence  to  purposes  which  are 
as  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  our 
art,  as  they  arc  foreign  to  the  intentions  of 
of  its  founders. 

Though  all  these  obstacles,  it  is  reason- 
able to  hope,  will,  ere  long,  give  way  to  the 
impulse  of  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
mode  of  thinking  amongst  us;  and  when, 
in  the  improvement  of  our  art,  as  in  so 
niany  of  the  other  great  improvements  of 


the  age,  we  may  set  an  example,  instead  of 
having  to  follow  one  ;  and  thus  contribute 
our  share  to  that  distinction  which  our 
country  has  attained,  by  her  pre-eminence 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  her  literature, 
by  the  glory  of  her  arms,  and  by  the  free 
institutions  which  she  cherishes. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  In  the  ob- 
servations which  I  made  upon  the  nature  of 
a  true  knowledge  of  disease,  I  stated  to  you 
that  a  mere  acquaintance  with  its  symp- 
toms does  not  constitute  that  knowledge  ; 
and  I  have  now  to  add,  that  though  not  the 
whole,  yet  it  forms  a  part,  and  a  very  ne- 
cessary part,  of  that  knowledge,  and  must 
be  assiduously  sought  for  by  clinical  obser- 
vation and  practice.  For  a  disease  is  not  a 
single  phenomenon,  which  may  be  rendered 
fully  cognizable  by  description ;  but  it  is 
made  up  of  symptoms,  the  relation  of  some 
of  which  to  each  other,  and  to  their  com- 
mon cause,  is  often  remote.  Thus,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  fever  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  that  of  typhus,  would  demand 
from  us  but  little  acquaintance  with  dis- 
ease :  but  the  claim  upon  our  experience 
does  not  end  here  ;  for,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  latter  complaint,  we  have  to  distinguish 
those  symptoms  which  are  contingent,  from 
those  which  are  proper  to  it ;  the  signs  of 
that  debility  which  precedes  and  attends  the 
excitement,  from  that  which  accompanies 
its  decline  ;  the  delirium  of  excessive  local 
vascular  action,  from  that  resulting  from  the 
morbid  diminution  of  it ;  and  thus  to  decide 
upon  the  important  points,  when  to  subtract 
from  the  general  strength,  and  when  to  add 
to  it,  with  the  due  discrimination  of  that 
multitude  of  symptoms  which  collectively 
form  the  disease,  and  which  require  to  be 
appreciated,  individually,  in  regard  to  the 
influence  which  each  exerts  in  retarding  or 
preventing  its  favourable  termination.  To 
attempt  to  acquire  this  necessary  but  diffi- 
cult knowledge  of  disease  by  books,  or  lec- 
tures alone,  would  be  a  fruitless  task  ;  for, 
with  whatever  accuracy  a  disease  may  be 
described,  there  is  no  language,  however 
select  or  studied  it  may  be,  that  can  convey 
an  adequate  notion  of  those  nice  but  dis- 
criminating marks  which  are  discoverable 
in  the  countenance  and  manner  of  a  patient, 
and  which  serve  as  guides  to  the  practised 
observer  to  conduct  him  through  that  ob- 
scurity which  the  complexity  of  its  symp- 
toms, and  the  variety  of  its  forms,  so  fre- 
quently involve  disease.  A  book,  there- 
fore, containing  a  description  of  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease,  must  lie  employed  no 
otherwise  than  as  his  guide,  which  is  to 
direct  him  into  the  more  ready  observation 
and  acquaintance  with  them.  It  is  his  map, 
or  chart,  and  which,  like  that  of  a  town,  he 
must  use  as  such  ;  imitating,  in  this,  the 
conduct  of  the  traveller,  who,  desirous  of 
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becoming  informed  of  the  local  peculiarities 
of  the  streets  and  houses  of  a  city,  traverses 
himself  the  place,  and  only  uses  the  plan  he 
has  of  it  to  facilitate  and  direct  his  exami- 
nation of  them.  It  is  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired, which  forms  what  we  term  ex- 
perience ;  and  which  consists  of  a  facility 
in  detecting  the  presence  of  a  disease,  by 
an  observation  of  its  syptoms,  combined 
with  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  pa- 
thological conditions  upon  which  it  depends, 
and  of  the  method  by  which  it  should  be 
treated.  Experience,  without  these  latter 
qualifications,  would  be  merely  the  experi- 
ence of  nurses;  and  would  be,  at  once,  both 
barren  and  unprofitable  to  its  possessor. 

\ou  will  collect  from  the  observations 
which  I  have  made,  that  there  is  a  true 
and  a  fictitious  kind  of  knowledge ;  the 
one  being  limited  to  the  sensible  appear- 
ances or  symptoms  of  a  disease,  the  other 
embracing  this,  together  with  the  patho- 
logical conditions  upon  which  it  depends. 
That  this,  the  true  knowledge,  is  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  pathological  anatomy,  united  to  the 
diligent  study  of  disease,  and  of  the  ef- 
fects of  medicine,  as  acquired  at  the  bed- 
side ;  for,  as  the  principles  of  medicine  are 
but  deductions  from  fact,-,  it  is  only  by  the 
acquisition  of  facts  that  these  can  be  estab- 
lished. And,  lastly,  that  a  nosological 
arrangement  of  diseases  must  follow,  and 
not  precede  the  acquirement  of  their  tine  pa- 
thology ;  and  must  thus  be  reserved,  like 
the  placing  of  the  key-stone  of  an  arch,  as 
the  finishing  act  of  the  builder;  for,  to 
continue  the  figure,  its  earlier  employment 
would  only  encumber  the  workmen,  without 
adding  either  grace  or  stability  to  the 
structure. 

j\nd  now,  Gentlemen,  let  me  address  you 
more  particularly  as  students  who  are  just 
entering  upon  the  study  of  your  profession. 
Your  object  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
disease.  Lord  Bacon  has  said,  that  "  know- 
ledge is  power."  You  are,  therefore,  in 
search  of  power — of  power  which  is  to 
enable  you  to  subdue  disease,  and  thereby 
diminish  human  suft'ering.  To  these  mo- 
tives for  diligence,  no  other  considerations 
need  be  added;  for  it  cannot  be  overlooked, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  your  profession  you 
will  be  under  the  strongest  obligation  to 
discharge  its  duties  faithfully,  for  your 
responsibility  will  be  indeed  great.  To  you 
life  and  health  will  be  entrusted,  and  you 
will  accept  the  trust  under  an  implied  com- 
pact with  your  patient,  that  you  shall  receive 
a  reward  for  your  skill,  and  that,  in  return, 
the  skill  that  you  will  exercise  shall  be 
efficient,  and  merit  the  reward.  Let  it  not, 
therefore,  lay  as  an  abiding  weight  upon  your 
consciences,  that,  having  the  means,  you 
neglected  to  acquire  the  necessary  skill,  and 


ventured  upon  the  trust  without  it.  To  you 
who  shall  acquire  this  knowledge,  (and  you 
all  may  acquire  it,)  it  will  be  to  you  as 
power  ;  and  not  merely  in  relation  to  the 
control  it  will  give  you  over  disease,  but  as 
procuring  for  you  that  highest  of  earthly 
enjoyments,  self  approbation ;  as  fulfilling 
the  expectations  which  your  friends  have 
formed  of  you  ;  and  as  the  means  of  procur- 
ing you  an  honourable  independence,  with 
the  numberless  enjoyments  which  flow  from 
it ;  together  with  that  distinction  which 
attaches  to  every  one  engaged  in  our  pro- 
fession, who  exercises  it  honourably  and 
skilfully.  Let  me  then  urge  you  to  the 
same  diligence  in  your  studies,  as  if  the 
whole  burden  shall  hereafter  lay  upon  you 
of  its  farther  improvement.  It  is  only  by 
aiming  at  such  that  any  excellence  can  be 
attained.  The  field  of  medical  research  is 
open  to  you  all,  and  it  invites  you  all  to  its 
cultivation  ;  and  it  is  to  you,  as  part  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  as  students  of  medi- 
cine, and  ere  long  to  be  practitioners  in  it, 
that  the  invitation  is  especially  given.  Nor 
can  the  task,  however  laboriously  pursued, 
prove  to  you  an  unprofitable  one  ;  since  to 
you  it  will  yield  its  own  high  reward,  in 
storing  your  minds  with  still  more  know- 
ledge,  and  thus  endowing  you  with  still 
more  of  that  power  which  is  demanded  for 
the  treatment  of  disease.  To  most  of  you 
the  attainment  of  these  objects  will,  and 
must  be  the  proper  limit  of  your  endeavours 
and  of  your  desires.  To  some  of  you,  how- 
ever, higher  objects  will  be  kept  in  view 
and  aimed  at ;  for  though  the  temple  of 
Fame  be  placed  upon  the  highest  of  earth's 
eminences,  and  her  imperishable  wreaths 
upon  the  highest  part  of  the  temple,  there 
are  those  who  will  aspire  to  their  posses- 
sion. To  such,  if  any  such  be  here  before, 
me,  I  would  say,  Go  on  in  your  career  of 
honourable  toil,  alike  regardless  of  the 
allurements  that  might  tempt  you  from  your 
path,  or  the  obstructions  that  might  impede 
you  in  it.  Your  toil,  and  the  objects  of  it, 
will  be  equally  worthy  of  you ;  for  in  your 
labour  to  explore  the  yet  undiscovered  ope- 
rations of  nature,  there  is  no  assignable  limit 
to  the  services  with  which  you  may  benefit 
mankind.  And  as  for  the  reward  of  your 
labour,  you  will  seek  it,  not  merely  in  the 
reputation  and  wealth  which  will  accrue  to 
you  as  the  valued  practitioners  of  your  dis- 
tricts, but  in  that  noblest  of  all  human  re- 
wards,  the.  consciousness  of  deserving  one, 
and  in  that  highest  of  all  human  distinctions, 
of  having  your  names  united  with  those  who 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  the  benefactors 
of  the  world,  and  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
their  country. 
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three  kingdoms  of  nature  given  by  Linnams, 
namely,  that  minerals  grow,  vegetables  grow 
and  live,  animals  gnnc,  lire,  and  feel ;  definitions 
tlint  were  founded  on  an  implied  analogy  of 
this  kind,  which  does  not  in  reality  exist. 
Dr.  lloget  next  adverted  to  the  powers  of 
accommodation  to  external  circumstances, 
to  the  action  of  foreign  agents,  and  to  the 
capabilities  of  repairing  injuries,  which  are 
inherent  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every 
species  of  organized  and  living  being. 
Limits,  however,  exist  to  these  powers ; 
and  the  duration  of  life  itself  cannot,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  ch-cumstances, 
he  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  period.  The 
phenomena  attendant  upon  the  decline  of 
Dn.  Rocf.t  began  by  observing,  that  the    the  vital  energies,   the  dissipation   of   the 
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human   body,    in    common   with    all   livin 
beings,  offers  a  series  of  phenomena  having 
a  totally  different  character  from  those  pre- 
sented by  inanimate  matter.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  specify  those  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic   properties  which  organized   struc- 
tures have  received  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary properties    possessed  by   all  material 
bodies.     Those  peculiarities  of  arrangement 
and  mechanical  contexture  of  fibres  and  la- 
nainae,   and  that,  symmetrical  disposition  of 
parts,  adapted  to  particular  objects  and  pur- 
poses, which  combine  to  constitute  our  ideas 
of  an  organized    structure,  were    severally 
pointed  out ;  as  also  the  remarkable  modifica- 
tions of  chemical  properties  which  distinguish 
the  products  of  organization  from   those  of 
the  mineral  kingdom.   The  series  of  changes 
which  living  beings  exhibit  was  next  pur- 
sued in  their  origin  from  the   scarcely  per- 
ceptible atoms,  which   constitute  the  rudi- 
ments of  both  animals  and  vegetables  ;  and 
in  their  progress  in  different  stages  of  deve- 
lopment,   consolidation,    enlargement,    and 
successive    additions    of    organs,    till     the 
whole  of  the    elaborate   structure  is  finally 
completed.     The   growth    of   an   organized 
being  was  described  as  a  process  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  increase   of  a  mineral  body, 
the  latter  being  the  result  of  the  simple  law 
of  aggregation    operating    among    particles 
which  are   thrown  together  in  a  fluid  forte, 
or  in  a  state  allowing  of  the  action  of  this 
power.       Under  these    circumstances   they 
assume  certain  regular  geometric  forms,  and 
compose   crystals    of   various    shapes    and 
dimensions.     The   mode  in  which   crystal- 
line  bodies   acquire   their  augmentation   of 
size  by  the  accretion  of  new  layers  of  ma- 
terials,   was  explained  and    illustrated    by 
diagrams  representing  the  arrangements  of 
primitive   elementary    crystals,    by    which 
their  various  secondary  forms  are  built  up. 
It  was   then  shown  that  the  growth  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable  is  a  process  of  a  nature 
totally  different  from,    and   hearing  no  ana- 
logy with,  crystallization.  This  led  Dr.  lloget 
to  criticise  the  celebrated  definitions  of  the 


fluids  and  hardening  of  the  solid  fibres  of 
the  body  5  and  their  resolution  into  their 
primitive  chemical  elements,  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  that  power  by  which  they  had  been 
retained  in  union,  were  severally  considered. 
Lastly,  those  faculties  were  adverted  to  by 
which  the  continuance  of  the  race,  and  the 
multiplication  of  its  numbers,  are  secured. 

After  having  taken  a  review  of  the  lead- 
ing phenomena  of  life,  Dr.  Roget  next  in- 
quired into  the  proper  mode  by  which  their 
study  should  be   conducted.     It  is  the  ob- 
ject  of   the    physical    sciences,    including 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  to  reduce 
the  facts  which  they  embrace  to  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  general  laws  ;  but  nume- 
rous obstacles  present  themselves  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end  in  the  science  of  phy- 
siology.   The  nature  of  these  obstacles  was 
stated  and  illustrated,  and  a  striking  contrast 
drawn  between  the  simplicity,  the  constancy, 
and  the  uniformity  of  those  physical  forces 
which  actuate  unorganized  matter,  and  the 
complexity,  variety,  and  extended  chains  of 
connexion  that  pervade  every  part  of  organic 
nature.     Instead  of  being  resolvable  into  the 
operation  of  a  single  principle,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies 
are  reducible  to  the  simple  law  of  gravita- 
tion, life  was  shown  to  imply  the  agency  of 
a    number    of    different   principles',  which 
exhibit  a  gradation  of  ascent,  or  of  remote- 
ness  from  the  ordinary  powers  of  matter. 
This  was  exemplified  in  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  cohesion  and  of  electricity,  which 
are  modified  in  a  very  peculiar   manner  in 
organic  products,  in  consequence  of  the  sin- 
gularly complex  arrangement  of  the  elements 
constituting  the  texture  of  every  part  of  an 
animal  body.     In  addition  to  these  proper- 
ties, a  new  power  is  supplied,  which  is  quite 
peculiar   to   animal  life,  namely,  muscular 
contractibility,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  established  in  the  system  as  the  great 
source  of  mechanic  power  required  for  the 
movements  of  the  machine.     The  peculia- 
rities of  those  chemical  agencies  which  are 
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in  operation  during  life,  and  which  differ 
from  what  we  elsewhere  observe,  either  in 
the  works  of  nature,  or  in  the  productions 
of  human  art,  were  next  pointed  out.  The 
several  powers  which  are  specially  connect- 
ed with  the  organization  of  the  nervous 
system  were  indicated,  und  their  general 
effects  considered. 

Dr.  Roget  complained  that  what  may  be 
termed  the  philosophy  of  physiology,  namely, 
the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  physi- 
cal powers  which  are  in  operation  in  the 
living  body,  has  not  hitherto  been  investi- 
gated with  the  attention  it  deserves  ;  and 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  science  have,  in 
their  excessive  eagerness  to  arrive  at  com- 
prehensive results,  been,  in  general,  guilty 
of  premature  aud  unwarrantable  generali- 
zations. 

Baffled  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  an  in- 
sight into  the  real  physical  laws  which 
govern  the  phenomena  of  life,  the  physiolo- 
gist will  naturally  turn  to  the  contemplation 
of  another  aspect,  under  which  the  same 
phenomena  may  be  viewed.  Independently 
of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  by  which 
they,  in  common  with  all  the  events  we 
witness,  are  connected,  they  also  stand,  with 
regard  to  one  another,  in  the  relation  of 
means  to  an  end  :  thev  are  all  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  character  of  intention. 
Thus  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  physi- 
ology is  the  study  of  the  jiinclinns  of  life  ; 
that  is,  the  purposes  to  which  the  several 
structures  of  the  boclv,  and  their  different 
actions,  are  subservient  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. The  study  of  anatomy,  indeed,  de- 
rives its  chief  interest  from  its  connexion 
with  physiology.  In  vain  may  we  engage 
in  the  examination  of  the  form  and  structure 
of  all  the  parts  which  compose  the  animal 
machine,  unless  they  are  viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  their  uses.  Mere  dissection  can 
afford  us  no  instruction,  unless  aided  by  the 
light  of  physiology.  A  lively  interest  is  thus 
infused  in  a  subject  which  would  otherwise 
be  barren,  but  which  thus  presents  the  most 
fascinating  spectacle  of  exquisite  order  in 
the  design,  and  of  transcendent  skill  in  the 
execution  of  this  vast  and  elaborate  system. 

A  general  sketch  was  then  given  of  the 
object  of  the  several  functions  composing 
the  animal  economy,  as  they  exist  in  their 
more  perfect  forms,  so  as  to  present,  as  it 
were,  a  map  of  the  country  about  to  be  ex- 
plored in  this  course  of  lectures.  With  a 
view  of  obtaining  the  most  complete  insight 
into  the  plans  of  Nature,  the  best  mode  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  of  inquiring  in  what  man- 
ner we  could  have  proceeded,  had  we  been 
gifted  with  the  power  of  combining  the  ma- 
terials of  the  animal  body,  and  of  construct- 


ing such  organs  as  might  appear  to  us  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  life.  Pursuing  this 
idea,  Dr.  Roget  first  inquired  into  the  quali- 
ties and  instruments  requisite  in  the  animal 
system,  for  the  attainment  of  the  functions 
of  ;  erc<  ption  and  of  voluntary  motion.  The 
offices  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  the  structure 
and  modified  sensibility  of  its  different 
parts,  adapting  them  to  receive  impressions 
from  external  bodies,  and  to  convey  each 
respective  impression  without  confusion  to 
the  brain,  or  central  organ  of  sensation, 
were  reviewed  in  succession.  The  several 
functions  of  the  external  senses,  the  mecha- 
nism of  their  respective  organs,  adapted 
with  philosopical  precision  to  the  physical 
properties  of  the  agents  by  which  they  are 
designed  to  be  affected,  were  next  explained. 
Attention  was  then  directed  to  the  faculty 
of  voluntary  motion,  without  the  possession 
of  which,  the  powers  of  perceiving  external 
objects,  and  the  capacities  of  enjoyment 
and  of  suffering,  would  have  been  of  little 
avail,  or  would  have  even  been  pernicious, 
rather  than  useful  endowments.  For  the 
performance  of  this  function,  a  new  set  of 
nerves  is  required,  distinct  from  those  which 
are  subservient  to  sensation :  the  con- 
tractile property  of  the  muscular  fibre  sup- 
plies the  moving  power,  and  the  firm  and 
rigid  structures  composing  the  skeleton, 
constitutes  the  solid  frame-work  of  the 
fabric,  by  which  the  muscular  force  can  be 
advantageously  directed  and  applied,  in 
effecting  the  movements  of  the  machine. 
Various  mechanical  expedients  were  ad- 
verted, to  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating 
motion,  for  economising  power,  and  for  spe- 
cific accommodation  to  mechanical  circum- 
stances of  conformation  :  all  these  objects 
are  classed  together  under  the  title  of  mi- 

<  11AMCAL  FUNCTIONS. 

A  similar  review  was  taken  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  all  those  functions  which  are 
ultimately  subservient  to  nutrition,  and 
which  Dr.  Roget  denominates  the  chemical 
functions,  from  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
changes  which  are  effected  by  them,  in  the 
alimentary  substances  received  into  the. 
body.  The  several  stages  which  constitute 
the  processes  of  its  assimilation  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  were  specified,  such  a3 
digestion,  chyliiication,  lacteal  absorption, 
sanguification,  circulation,  respiration,  and 
secretion.  The  structure  of  the  several 
organs  by  which  they  are  accomplished  was 
pointed  out,  and  illustrated  by  drawings  on  a 
large  scale.  Lastly,  the  extensive  pro- 
visions which  Nature  has  made  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  each  species  of  animals  were 
noticed,  and  the  varieties  of  modes  were 
enumerated,  by  which  this  important  object 
is  accomplished,  in  the  different  classes  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 
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The  order  in  which  these  various  subjects 
are  to  be  treated  of,  in  Dr.  Rogf.t's  course 
of  lectures,  will,  as  he  announced,  be  some- 
what different  from  that  in  which  they  have 
been  now  enumerated,  lie  purposes  be- 
ginning with  the  consideration  of  the  me- 
chanical functions,  as  being  the  simplest  in 
their  nature  ;  and  proceeding  in  the  next 
place  to  the  chemical  functions,  which  re- 
late to  nutrition.  An  acquaintance  with 
Hiese  functions  will  be  the  best  preparation 
for  the  study  of  the  class  of  sensitive  func- 
tions, which,  though  highly  interesting  and 
important,  are  more  obscure  and  complex 
than  either  of  the  preceding.  The  history 
of  the  functions  of  reproduction  and  of  evo- 
lution will  then  succeed  ;  and  the  course 
will  be  terminated  by  a  general  review  of 
the  combinations  of  structures  and  of  func- 
tions, which  characterise  the  different  classes 
and  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Physiology  is  obviously  a  most  important 
and  essential  branch  of  medical  study.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  diseased  functions 
necessarily  implies  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  same  functions  in  their  healthy 
state.  Anatomy  and  physiology  are  the 
foundations  of  the  healing  art ;  and  it  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  latter  of  these 
subjects  in  particular  should  be  regularly 
studied  as  an  object  of  diligent  attention  in 
medical  education,  and  as  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  science.  Dr.  Roget  dwelt  upon 
the  advantages  resulting  to  the  healing  art, 
from  the  extension  of  our  views  to  the  phy- 
siology of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  The 
knowledge  which  would  be  acquired  by  the 
functions  and  structure  of  the  human  body 
would  be  very  imperfect ,  unless  recourse  were 
bad  to  a  comparative  investigation  of  those 
of  the  lower  animals.  All  the  important  dis- 
coveries of  modern  times,  with  regard  to  the 
human  economy,  such  as  that  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  have  been  derived  from 
observations  made  on  animals.  Compar'a 
tive  physiology,  therefore,  claims  our  atten- 
tion, not  merely  as  an  ornamental  branch  of 
speculative  knowledge,  but  as  a  subject  of 
real  practical  interest,  in  which  we  are  all 
deeply  concerned.  It  opens  to  the  philoso- 
phical inquirer  the  sublimest  views  of  the 
immeasurable  extent  and  stupendous  mag- 
nitude of  the  plans  of  creation,  and  reveals 
degrees  of  intelligence,  of  power,  and  of 
beneficence,  which  far  exceed  the  limited 
sphere  of  our  conceptions. 
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Want  of  the  Semicircular  Canals. 

In  a  work*  published  last  year  at  Copen- 
hagen, there  is  a  remarkable  case  narrated 
of  total  want  of  the  semicircular  canals.  A 
deaf  and  dumb  boy,  eleven  years  old,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  past  laboured  under 
scrofulous  ophthalmia,  was  seized  with  au 
affection  of  the  lungs,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  soon  expired.  On  opening  the 
body,  the  lungs  were  found  in  a  state  of 
suppuration  ;  the  brain  was  healthy,  as  was 
also  the  portio  mollis  (nervus  acousticus). 
The  temporal  bones  were  carefully  removed, 
and  submitted  to  an  accurate  examination. 
One  was  quite  scund,  and  in  the  other,  the 
bones  of  the  ear  were  found  in  their  natural 
state,  excepting  th°  stapes,  which. was  cut 
through  on  dividing  the  bones ;  the  tym- 
panum, vestibule  and  cochlea,  were  quite 
sound ;  but  no  trace  of  the  semicircular 
canals  were  to  be  discovered  ;  the  space 
usually  occupied  by  them  was  filled  with  a 
cellular  or  parenchymatous  substance,  the 
cells  of  which  were  smaller  than  those"  of 
the  mastoid  process,  and  had  no  connexion 
with  each  other.  The  entrances  to  the 
canals  were  to  be  seen,  but  they  all  ended 
iu  blind  sacs.  From  the  statement  of  the 
mother,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased 
child  could  hear  very  well  till  the  second 
year,  but  at  this  period  it  was  attacked  with 
a  violent  fever,  and  became  quite  deaf. 
From  the  healthy  state  of  the  surrounding 
bones,  this  want  of  the  canals  could  not 
be  viewed  as  the  consequence  of  suppu- 
ration, or  of  caries.  But  although  the  ab- 
sence of  the  canals  must  be  regarded  as 
hereditary,  still  the  account  of  the  mother 
that  the  child  could  hear  at  one  period  of  its 
existence,  admits  of  being  explained.  Ex- 
perience shows,  that  an  important  defect  in 
the  hearing,  even  if  it  does  not  produce 
complete  deafness,  is  still  capable  of  caus- 
ing deafness  and  dumbness.  Children  may 
thus  be  prevented  from  comprehending 
articulated  sounds,  and  giving  utterance  to 
them,  but  still  hear  very  well  every  sound 
and  noise ;  and  thus  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  up  to  the  second  year,  whether 


*  De  causis  Cophoseos  surdo-mutorum 
indagatu  difficilibus.  Commentatio  brevis, 
quam  pro  stipendio  Collegii  Medicaei  exara- 
tam  defendere  studebit.  F.  C.  Murer.  Ifaf- 
uiie,  lU'J'),  cum  tabulo  lithograph,   pp.  26". 
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the  hearing  in  children  be  perfect.  Although 
several  instances  are  on  record  of  the  semi- 
circular canals  being  wanting,  still,  according 
to  the  author,  it  is  the  only  case  where  the 
absence  of  these  canals  has  been  found 
without  disorganization  of  any  other  part  of 
the  ear. 
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Experiments  on    Pulmonary   Exhalation, 
By   M.  Bueschet  and  Mr.  Milne  Ed- 

v,  ARDS.* 


along  with  it  those  substances,  as  soon  as 
the  part  was  submitted  to  the  sucking  power 
of  the  cupping-glass. 

A  certain  quantity  of  the  essential  oil  of 
turpentine  was  injected  into  the  crural 
veins  of  two  dogs,  one  of  which  was  allowed 
to  breath  naturally,  whilst  the  lungs  of  the 
other  were  in  a  state  of  compression.  In 
the  first  animal,  the  pulmonary  exhalation 
speedily  smelled  of  the  essential  oil,  and  on 
opening  the  body,  the  lungs  and  pleura 
seemed  more  impregnated  than  the  other 
tissues.  In  the  second  animal,  this  oil  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  greater  cpiantity  in  the 
The  experiments  of  Nysten  and  Majendie,  lungs  than  in  the  other  tissues,  such  as  the 
are  well  known  to  have  proved  that  certain  pleura  and  peritoneum.  It  appeared  as  if 
liquid  and  gaseous  substances  introduced  all  the  tissues  had  been  equally  impregnated, 
into  the  blood,  are  speedily  expelled  by  ex-  Thus,  in  the  first  case,  the  sucking  action  of 
halation  through  the  lungs.  It  is  for  the  inspiration  appeared  to  have  drawn  into  the 
purpose  of  explaining  this  fact,  that  the  pre-  pulmonary  perspiration  all  the  turpentine, 
st  ii  experiments  have  been  made.  and  to  have  attracted  it  from  the  other  tis- 

Thinking  that  exhalation  differed  in  no  sues.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  second,  the 
manner  from  absorption,  but  by  acting  in  a  pulmonary  surface,  deprived  of  all  sucking 
reversed  way,  we  imagined  that  the  exhala-  power,  had  not  been  penetrated  by  the  tui- 
tion ought  to  be  accelerated  by  every  force  pentine  more  than  any  of  the  other  tissues, 
which  attracted  the  fluids  from  within  out  and  just  in  the  same  proportion, 
wards,  as  well  as  that  absorption  would  be  A  solution  of  phosphorus  in  oil  of  tur- 
facilitated  by  that  which  pushes  the  fluids  pentine,  was  injected  into  the  crural  vein 
from  without  inwards.  We  supposed  that  of  a  dog,  in  which  artificial  respiration  was 
inspiration  was  the  principal  agent,  and  kept  up.  The  result  was,  that  the  phos- 
that  it  ought  to  bring  the  fluids  of  the  body  phorus  speedily  became  evident  in  the  pul- 
mechanically  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  monary  exhalation,  but  was  not  perceived 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  while  it  caused  W  a  cupping-glass  applied  to  the  external 
the  air  to  enter  into  these  organs.  To  put  surface  of  the  stomach.  This  contradiction 
this  opinion  to  the  test,  we  adapted  a  tube  's  explained,  by  supposing  with  Magendie, 
to  the  wind-pipe  of  a  living  dog,  which  that  the  fat  oil  could  not  paa,s  the  capillaries 
communicated  with  a  bellows,  and  after-  °f  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  consequently 
wards  opened  p  etty  extensively  the  thorax  could  not  reach  the  breast  and  arterial  sys- 
of  the  animal.  The  natural  breathing  was  , tem  >  and  that,  stopped  in  the  capillary  ves- 
immediately  suspended  ;  but  by  artificial  in-  j  sels  of  the  lungs,  the  contractions  of  the 
nation,  we  produced  a  constant  pressure  on  right  ventricule  caused  it  at  last  to  drop 
the  pulmonary  cells,  without  the  alternate  through  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  Finally,  we 
movements  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  remarked,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  skin  did  • 
Six  grains  of  alcoholized  camphor  were  now  not  answer  with  the  same  facility  to  a  cup 
introduced  into  the  peritoneum  of  this  ani- 1  PmS  glass.     The  skin  of  the  thigh,  for  ex 


pe 

mal,  while  the  same  quantity  was  introduced 
into  the  peritoneum  of  another,  the  respira- 
tion of  which  was  natural.  In  the  latter 
animal,  the  pulmonary  perspiration,  mixed 
with  the  substance  introduced,  appeared 
from  three  to  six  minutes  after  its  applica- 
tion, while  in  the  former  animal  it  did  not 
appear  at  all.  Part  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  being  laid  bare,  and  a  cupping- 
glass  applied,  the  camphorated  alcoholic 
smell  was  soon  sensible  from  the  uncovered 
surface.  Thus,  from  the  time  that  the  pul- 
monary surface  had  ceased  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  force  of  the  inspiration,  the  exhala- 
tion from  the  lungs  ceased  to  emit  the  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  blood.  On  the 
contrary,  the  cutaneous  exhalation  emitted 
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mple,  less  easily  than  the  skin  over  the 
stomach.  The  conclusions  which  have  been 
made  from  these  experiments  are,  that  the 
suction  which  accompanies  every  movement 
of  breathing,  is  the  cause  which  expels  the 
liquid  and  gaseous  substances  accidentally 
mixed  with  the  blood,  more  particularly  by 
the  pulmonary  exhalation,  than  by  the  other 
exhalant  surfaces  of  the  body. 


Remarks  on  the  Human  Voice.     By  Dr.  Lis- 
kovius  of  Leipsic* 

Professor  Rudolphi  in  his  elements  of 
physiology,  (Grondriss,  der  Physiologie, 
Berlin,      1821—23—26,)     Las    maintained 


*  Meckel's  Archiv    fur  die  Physiologie, 
April,  182o\ 
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some  points  about  the  human  voice,  which 
on  deliberate  consideration,  cannot  be. 
deemed  quite  correct.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  work  alluded  to,'*  it  is  stated  :  "  Lis- 
kovius,  whose  treatiset  throws  much  light 
on  this  subject,  is  evidently  incorrect,  in 
the  plate  he  has  given,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  prove  that  t lie  vocal  ligaments  are  elon- 
gated during  the  dilatation  of  the  rima 
glottidis.  The  following  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  in  common  inspiration  and 
expiration,  the  rima  glottidis  remains  so 
wide  open,  that  no  sound  can  be  uttered, 
and  therefore  in  deep  sounds  it  cannot  be- 
come wider.  The  plate  is  for  this  reason 
incorrect,  as  it  represents  the  rima  glottidis 
more  widely  opened  than  can  possibly  be 
the  case  in  the  human  voice  ;  moreover, 
he  has  given  the  ligaments  obliquely  exten- 
ded from  each  other,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  the  case.  The  deepest  bass 
sounds  cannot  be  conceived  but  in  a  slight 
widening  of  the  rima  glottidis,  as  in  breath- 
ing, from  the  twelfth  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 
In  high  sounds,  the  rima  glottidis  always 
becomes  narrower,  but  the  vocal  ligaments 
are  elongated  from  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages being  drawn  backwards.  Musicians 
for  a  long  time  distinguish  the  full,  or  chest 
voice,  from  the  other,  or  falsetto  ;  Ilaller 
and  Kempelen  also  mention  the  latter  as  an 
imperfect  voice.  Liskovius  first  observed 
it  accurately,  and  he  has  perhaps  the  merit 
of  having  accurately  described  the  state  of 
tlie  rima  glottidis  in  the  falsetto  sounds. 
He  observed,  for  instance,  that  in  these,  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  rima  glottidis  is 
closed,  and  that  only  a  small  part  anteriorly 
is  opened  ;  this  appears  very  probable.  In 
other  respects,  Liskovius  is  wrong;  he  be- 
lieves that  the  false  to  voice  is  quite  a  pro- 
per sound,  and  that  the  higher  notes  all 
belong  to  it  ;  but  this  is  quite  false.  Catalani 
and  Zelter,  for  instance,  go  much  higher  than 
any  falsetto  voice,  however  obscure,  but 
their  higher  sounds  are  given  in  a  lull 
sounding  pectoral  voice.  The  singer  who 
possesses  not  this  power,  passes  into  the 
higher  tones  by  an  abrupt  movement  or  leap, 
as  Zelter  expresses  himself,  whom  1  have 
questioned  on  this  subject,  on  which  no  one 
is  more  competent  to  judge.  When  bass 
singers  wish  to  sound  sharp  notes,  they  all- 
ways  sing  with  the  falsetto  voice  ;  Ave  must, 
therefore,  consider  this  at  present  just  as  it 
was  thought  by  the  ancient,  musicians,  a  de- 
fective kind  of  voice." 

In   opposition    to  this,  I  have  to  observe, 
the  rising-  and  falling  of  the  ltuynx  and  the 


*  Page  377—78. 

t  Liskovius    dissertatio  sistens  theoriam 
vocis.  Lips:  1814. 


increase  and  diminution  of  the  rimn  glottidis 
are  produced  by  the  antagonising  of  muscular 
power.  15y  the  antagonising  of  muscular 
power,  1  understand  the  reciprocal  relation 
between  two  muscles  or  divisions  of  mus- 
cles, which ^in  consequence  of  their  opposite 
situation,  exert  themselves  against  each 
other. 

When  two  muscles  antagonise,  there  is 
always  a  point  of  rest  between  the  spheres 
of  their  action.  This  point  of  rest  is  the 
point  where  the  opposite  powers  are  equal 
to  each  other  ;  therefore,  when  these  pow- 
ers are  equal  exactly  in  the  middle,  between 
their  external  directions  ;  when  these  pow- 
ers are  not  equivalent  at  a  distance  from  the, 
middle,  in  proportion  as  the  opposite  side 
is  the  stronger  ;  except  at  this  point  there 
is  no  rest  or  repose,  and  so  much  less  ap- 
proaching to  rest  is  any  part,  the  further  it 
is  from  this  joint. 

Ex.  gr.  the  fore  arm  and  the  leg,  describe 
each  of  them  from  the  greatest  extension  to 
the  greatest  flexion,  an  angle  of  about  1-JU 
degrees.  Their  point  of  rest  is  about  70, 
The  further,  above  or  below  this  point,  the 
greater  the  exertion,  the  less  the  power  of 
persevering  in  the  same  position. 

So  also,  with  the  larynx,  and  particularly 
with  the  rima  glottidis.  In  perfect  rest, .the 
larynx  is  in  the  medium  between  its  lowest 
and  highest  condition,  and  the  rima  glottidis 
in  the  medium  between  its  greatest  dilata- 
tion and  contraction.  In  this  state  h;.ve  I 
found  the  rima  glottidis  in  the  freshest 
larynxes.  And  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
larynx,  any  one  may  convince  himself  of  the 
correctness  of  what  I  have  said.  The  more 
the  larynx  sinks,  the  wider  becomes  the 
rima  glottidis,  and  the  more  the  former 
rises,  the  narrower  becomes  the  latter. 
Both  proceed  in  conjunction,  and  equally. 

In  tranquil  inspiration,  the  larynx  gradu- 
ally sinks  somewhat,  and  the  rima  glottidis 
dilates  somewhat,  though  not,  to  the  cx- 
treinest  degree.  For  if,  in  this  state,  any 
one  utter  a  tone,  it  is  only  about  a  third  or 
a  fourth  below  the  middle  of  the  compass 
of  his  voice  ;  and  because,  accordingly, 
these  tones  are  most  easily  uttered,  they  are 
commonly  used  in  speaking,  although  speech 
also  avails  itself  of  the  higher  and  lower 
tones.  He,  for  example,  who  has  a  com- 
jiass  of  voice,  from  f  to  f,  will,  in  the  man- 
ner 1  have  described,  utter  about  d  or  e,  and 
will  commonly  speak  in  these  tones  ;  but, 
if  his  compass  of  voice  is  from  b  to  h,  he  will 
utter  in  the  above  mentioned  manner,  and 
commonly  speak  about  g  or  f,  and  so  accord- 
ing to  the  compass  of  his  voice.  These 
middle  tones,  in  speech,  are  what,  in  the 
ancient  Greek  metrists  and  grammarians,  is 
called  6  o/uaAitrjuisTv/s-  <pwv?is,  the  level  of  the 
voice.  Uionysii  Thracis  Grammatica,  in 
Imuan.   Bekkeri  Anted,  Grajc.  vol,  II.  p. 
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6'2§ ;  Porphyrins  Scholia ,  on  Dionysius 
Thrax,  in  Yilloisnn's  Anecd.  Gra?c.  torn.  II. 
p.  103  ;  Melampus,  Scholia  on  Dionysius 
Thrax,  ibid.  p.  180 ;  Moschopuli  Opuscula 
Grammatics,  e.  cod.  nuper,  in  Bohemia 
reperto  nunc  primum,  ed.  fir.  n.  titze.  p.  40. 

It*  the  lima  glottidis,  in  tranquil  inspira- 
tion, were  in  its  greatest  dilatation,  the  deep- 
est sinking  of  the  larynx,  and  the  most  vio- 
lent extension  of  its  muscles  would  he  then 
observahle.  Every  one  would,  therefore, 
speak  generally  in  his  lowest  tones,  be- 
cause they  would  most  readily  present 
themselves. 

In  deep  inspiration,  the  sinking  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  rima  glotti- 
dis is  greater,  hut  yet  not  at  the  greatest. 

In  quiet  expiration,  the  rima  glottidis  ex- 
tends to  its  medium  dilatation,  and  the  whole 
larynx  from  its  medium  condition  gradually 
back,  as  every  one  can  see  or  feel  in  him- 
self. The  condition  of  the  larynx  is,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  one  and  the  same  in  in- 
spiration and  expiration. 

How  then  does  it  happen,  that  common 
breathing  produces  no  tone,  nor  that  the 
dilatation  of  the  rima  glottidis  is  so  great, 
that  on  that  account  no  tone  can  arise,  but 
from  the  inferior  strength  of  the  impulsion 
of  the  air.  The  best  comparison  with  the 
human  voice,  is  the  whistling  of  the  lips,  bet- 
ter even  than  the  sounding  of  the  pipes  of  an 
organ.  As  the  narrowest  opening  of  the 
lips  does  not  produce  a  sound  by  a  gentle 
impulsion  of  air,  but  only  by  a  more  violent 
one,  so  does  the  rima  glottidis.  The  whole 
larynx  may  be  extremely  contracted,  and  yet 
the  breathing  inaudible. 

This  circumstance  Professor  Rudolphi 
has  altogether  overlooked ;  therein  lies  his 
error.  Thence  he  was  not  able  to  explain 
silent  breathing,  any  otherwise  than  by  the 
improper  assumption  of  a  rima  glottidis, 
dilated  beyond  the  compass  of  the  vocal 
power. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  falsetto,  Professor 
Rudolphi  has  misunderstood  me,  and  attri- 
buted an  opinion  to  me,  which,  honourable 
as  I  esteem  the  praise  he  gives  me,  cannot 
appropriate  to  myself,  Whether  I  am  to 
blame  for  the  misconception,  I  cannot  de- 
cide.    My  words  are  : — 

Ninth  Experiment. — "  Duplicem  effeci  so- 
norum  speeiem,  in  quibus  pectoralis  vox 
atque  collaris  erat  facile  distinguenda.  Si 
nempe  glottis  imminuebatur  ligamentis  tan- 
tummodo  contrahendis,  non  intendendis,  vox 
erat  pectoralis.  Quo  magis  ilia  erant  con- 
tractu, eo  acutior  sonus.  Infimi  quidem  sono- 
rum  fiebant  glottide  per  omnem  ipsius  lon- 
gitudinem  aperta.  In  ascendeuda  vero  sono- 
rum  scala  posticae  ligamentorum  partes  ma- 
gis quarn  anticae  sibi  appropinquarunt,  quid, 
quod  tandem  prorsus  confluxere,  ita,  ut  su- 
periores  sonorum  pectoraliuru  ab  anteriori 


tantummodo  glottidis  parte  effieerentur,  pos- 
teriori penitus  conclusa.  Ita  glottide  quam 
maxime  compressa  somis  pectoralium  om- 
nium supremus  existebat." 

Tenth  Experiment. — "  Sin  autem  antica  ista 
glottidis  pars  magis  imminuebatur  ligamen- 
tis non  solum  contrahendis,  sed  etiam  ex- 
tendendis,  in  rimulam  conversahaee  est  per- 
quam  angustam  et  longiusculum,  unde  soni 
quid atn  prodiere  tenuiores  atque  teneriores, 
nimirum  vox  haec  erat  collaris.  Quo  magis 
vero  glottis  ita  imminuebatur,  eo  acutior 
sonus,  usque  dum  omnia  tandem  glottis  esset 
conclusa."     (l)is.  Hist.  Theor.  voc.  p.  '24.) 

And  page  oO,  31.  — "  Quantum  ex  istis 
experiments  videre  licet,  omne  vocis  utri- 
usque  discrimen  consistit  in  eo,  quod  pecto- 
ralis vox  laxis  efticitur  ligamentis,  collaris 
autem  intentis,  ita,  ut  pectoralium  sonorum 
modulatio  tiat  ligamentis  tantummodo  vel 
contrahendis  vel  dimovendis,  collarium  au- 
tem, non  solum  ita  tractandis,  sed  etiam 
simul  magis  minusve  intendendis.  Et  qui- 
dem inrimi  sonorum  pectoralium  a  tota  glot- 
tide eiferuntur.  Quo  magis  autem  sonorum 
scalam  adscenderis,  eo  propiua  posticae  liga- 
mentorum partes  conveniunt,  usque  dum 
tandem  prorsus  conjnngantur,  ita,  ut  sono- 
rum pectoralium  superiores  ab  anteriore 
solummodo  glottidis  parte  proferantur,  pos- 
teriore  omnino  conclusa.  Hanc  euim  falcata 
ilia,  quam  supra  jam  laudavi,  ligamentorum 
glottidis  iigura  in  se  habet  utilitatem,  ut 
glottidis  amplitudinein  magis  imminuere, 
eoque  sonos  eflicere  possis  acutiores,  quam 
si  ligamenta  essent  rectissima.  Itaque  liga- 
mentis quam  maxime  contractis  summus 
effieitur  sonorum  pectoralium  omnium.  Sed 
non  extremus  hie  est  glottidis  imminuendae 
terminus,  immo  ulterius  earn  extenuare  licet, 
ligamentis  non  solum  contrahendis,  sed  etiam 
magis  magisque  extendendis  ;  eo  enim  an- 
tica ilia  istius  pars  longior  quidem  tit,  et 
vero  etiam  augustior,  unde  soni  quid  am 
oriuntur  acutiores  atque  teneriores,  qui  fis- 
tulares  nuncupantur  sive  collares.  Qui 
quidem  sunt  eo  acutiores,  quo  magis  liga- 
menta contrahuntur  simul  atqua  intenduntur. 
Sunt  vero  soni  quidam  intermedii,  qui  et 
pectorali  voce  et  collari  possunt  proferri, 
quia  nimirum  eo  glottidis  mnplitudo,  qua  ill! 
existunt,  utroque  modo  fieri  potest." 

•  The  falsetto  voice  is  produced,  not  by  the 
anterior  part  of  the  rima  glottidis  alone,  but 
by  the  simultaneous  approximation  and  ten- 
sion of  the  vocal  ligaments ;  on  the  other 
hand,  what  is  called  the  true,  or  pectoral 
voice,  arises  from  an  approximation  of  the 
vocal  ligaments,  without  any  tension  of  them. 
If  the  vocal  ligaments  are  approximated  in 
whatever  degree,  so  long  as  the  anterior 
waving  part  of  the  rima  remains  open,  a 
true  or  pectoral  tone  is  still  produced,  till 
the    vocal   ligaments    at    the    same    time, 
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by  the  bending  back  of  tbe  arytenoid  car- 
tilages, are  drawn  tease.  Then  the  falsetto 
voice  first  originates.  This  I  have  con- 
tinually found  in  numerous  experiments  on 
different  larynxes,  and  in  presence  of  several 
musical  teachers. 

Thai  1  have  called  the  falsetto  voice  a 
distinct  species  of  voice,  in  respect  of  its 
mechanism,  its  tone,  and  its  compass,  I  must 
justify  before  musicians  and  physiologists. 
"  That  the  higher  tones  always  belong  to 
it,"  is  certainly  false,  but  it  is  also  false  that 
I  have  made  such  an  assertion.  My  expres- 
sion is  (p.  85),  "  Sunt  vero  sui  cuique  fines 
inter  utrainque  vocem  a  natura  terminati 
quos  excedere  non  licet,  nisi  longa  etassi- 
riua  exercitatione.  Quid,  quod  collaris  vox 
nonnullis  hominibusfere  omnis  decst. 

However  small  the  height  of  the  full 
tones,  if  a  base  singer,  for  instance,  can  only 
sound  /'  or  e  with  a  full  voice,  his  voice  is 
certainly  defective ;  but  the  defect  is, in  the 
want  of  the  proper  pectoral  tones,  not  in  the 
presence  of  the  falsetto,  for  without  it  such 
a  singer  would  be  still  more  helpless.  How 
can  the  presence  of  so  general  a  gift  of 
nature  be  considered  a  defect  ?  At  any  rate, 
the  falsetto  voice  is  not  altogether  to  be 
dispensed  with)  at  least  in  tenor  ;  only  the 
singer  must  make  a  gradual  and  skilful  tran- 
sition, a  leap  or  abruptness  is  only  perceiv- 
able in  unfavoured  or  untutored  voice.-.  This 
Zelter  himself  will  agree  with. 


si  IT,  EH  V. 

M.  Lisfranc   presented   to   tbe   surgical 
section  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 

a  woman,  the  neck  of  whose  uterus  had  been 
cut  off  four  months  previously  lor  a  can- 
cerous affection  of  that  organ.  A  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  examine  the  woman, 
who  reported  that  they  found  the  neck  of 
the  womb  a  little  shorter,  but  no  symptoms 
of  a  return  af the  disease. 
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liiograjdiical  Notice  cf  the  late  Professor 
La  ENS  EC. 

Theophilus  Heme  ll^acinthe  Laennec, 
was  born  at  Quimper,  in  Basse  Bretagne, 
in  the  year  17 CI.  His  earlier  years  were 
spent  at  Xantes  with  his  uncle,  who  if  is 
supposed  infused  into  his  nephew  that  de- 
sire for  medical  knowledge,  the  cultivation 
of  which  gave  the  latter  such  a  high  re- 
putation. 

Young  Laennec  came  to  Paris  in  17  99; 
having  keen  previously  well  instructed  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.     He  there 


followed  closely  the  clinic  of  Corvisart ;  it 
was  there  where  he  first  commenced  his 
anatomico-pathological  researches,  and  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  disease  which  be 
afterwards  so  successfully  cultivated. 

In  the  year  1802,  two  great  prizes  in 
medicine  and  surgery  were  awarded  to  him 
by  the  Institute,  and  in  1803,  he  graduated. 
His  Thesis  was  intitled  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Hippocrates,  as  applied  to  practical  medi- 
cine. There,  as  in  every  other  occasion, 
he  held  up  the  father  of  medicine  in  that 
light  which  has  caused  him  to  be  so  much 
and  so  justly  venerated  by  every  lover  of 
science. 

At  this  period,  pathological  anatomy  was 
not  cultivated  with  that  zeal  which  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  The  numerous  detached 
pathological  observations  on  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  suggested  to  Laennec  the 
idea  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order  to 
deduce  certain  general  conclusions,  and 
establish  from  them  certain  fixed  principles'. 
Dupuytren  formed  about  the  same  time  the 
same  idea.  And  as  the  mode  proposed  by  the 
one,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  laid  down 
by  the  other,  a  dispute  arose  between  these 
two  illustrious  pathologists,  to  whom  the 
glory,  as  it  is  called,  of  arrangement  should 
belong.  The  dispute  was  terminated  by  both  of 
them  giving  lectures  on  pathological  anatomy. 
This  is  the  period  at  which  the  French  them- 
selves say  that  morbid  anatomy  became 
ranked  by  them  amongst  the  medical  sci- 
ences. It  was  at  this  time  that  Laennec 
studied  and  wrote  most  ;  for  besides  the 
great  part  of  his  time  which  was  spent  in 
reading  the  ancient  medical  classics,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Biblioth'eque  Medicale,  in 
fact  he  was  the  Editor  of  it  for  many  years. 
It  was  at  this  time  also,  that  lie  wrote  seve- 
ral of  the  best  papers  on  medicine,  and 
morbid  anatomy,  which  appeared  in  the  first 
23  volumes  of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Scieitres 
jUedieales. 

He  wasnominatc-d  to  the  llopital  Necker  in 
1816,  and  it  was  now  that  he  first  entertained 
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the  idea  of  mediate  auscultation,  and  that  lie 
applied  it  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  In 
1819,  the  first  edition  of  his  work  appeared, 
entitled  "  Sur  1' Auscultation  Mediate;"  but 
from  the  great  exertions  which  the  author 
required  to  make,  his  health  became  so 
seriously  affected  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
his  strength.  He  remained  there  for  two 
years.  At  this  time  the  stethoscope  became 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  and 
even  of  ridicule. 

In  18'21,  on  returning  to  Paris,  he  was 
nominated  by  Halle  as  physician  to  the 
Duchess  of  Berry,  mother  to  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  crown  of  France,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  succeeded  his  patron 
in  the  same  situation  that  Corvisart  had 
filled.  During  the  period  that  he  gave  lec- 
tures at  the  College  of  France,  he  endea- 
voured to  detail  to  a  numerous  audience, 
composed  both  of  practitioners  and  students, 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  morbid  states 
of  the  tissues.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
students  became  insubordinate  from  the 
interference  of  the  priesthood  with  the 
school,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Faculte  de  Medicine.  The  lec- 
tures were  of  course  suspended. 

Although  nominated  as  one  of  the  com- 
mission for  re-modelling  the  school,  he  was 
not  appointed  a  professor.  This  was  on 
account  of  a  wish  of  the  ministry  to  place 
him  amongst  the  Royal  Council  of  public 
instruction,  a  situation  of  higher  distinc- 
tion. During  the  time  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Commission,  however,  he  used  all 
Ids  influence  to  have  several  of  the  liberal 
professors  re-elected,  and  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  those  who  had  been  for  ever 
struck  off  the  list.  Laennnec  was  an  inve- 
terate enemy  of  the  author  of  the  new 
French  Doctrine  (Broussais.)  The  polemi- 
cal papers  which  were  written  by  these  two 
distinguished  men,  were  read  with  great 
avidity  by  the  partisans  and  enemies  of  the 
za4ro-enterde  doctrine, 
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The  large  doses  of  medicine  employed  by 
Rasori,  and  the  followers  of  the  modern 
Italian  school,  induced  Laennec  to  make 
trial  of  those  remedies,  which,  even  in 
smaller  quantities,  have  been  looked  upon 
as  highly  dangerous,  The  result  which  he 
obtained  from  this  treatment  was  very  re- 
markable, and  such  as  to  leave  the  question 
of  the  contra-stimulant  practice  still  unde- 
cided. 

After  the  first  edition  of  the  Traitt  de 
I'  Auscultation  Mediate  was  nearly  sold,  Laen- 
nec commenced  a  second  edition,  which  is, 
in  fact,  so  much  improved,  that  it  more  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  new  work,  than  a  new 
edition.  This  work,  as  many  of  our  readers 
may  know,  was  fortunately  finished  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
Laennec's  illness. 

Laennec  had  long  suffered  from  a  slight 
pain  in  his  right  side,  and  diarrhoea.  About 
the  latter  end  of  April,  he  was  attacked 
with  dyspnoea,  accompanied  with  some 
slight  fever,  and  left  Paris  for  Kerlouarnec 
in  Finisterre.  He  arrived  there  quite  ex- 
hausted. His  diarrhoea  increased,  and  put 
a  termination  to  his  existence  on  the  13th  of 
August,  18-2(3,  at  the  age  of  4.5. 

Most  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  visited 
Paris  for  the  purposes  of  medical  instruc- 
tion, can  bear  witness  to  the  affability  of 
Laennec.  He  was  very  attentive  to  all 
foreigners,  a  custom  far  from  being  general, 
among  the  French.  Laennec's  religious 
and  political  opinions,  were  of  the  most 
orthodox  kind  ;  he  was  a  stanch  royalist, 
and  a  firm  supporter  of  all  the  superstition 
and  bigotry  of  the  catholic  church.  In 
his  political  creed,  he  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  consistency ;  for  during  the  time 
of  the  republic,  and  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror, he  remained  a  true  royalist.  What 
appears  most  surprising,  however,  is,  that 
an  individual  with  such  powers  of  mind 
as  Laennec  possessed,  could,  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  a  fanatic  ! 
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London,  Saturday,  October  14,  1826. 


Orn  readers  have  all  heard  of  a  certain 
Vicar,  who  changed  his  religion  with  the 
same  ease  that  he  doffed  his  surplice,  wisely 
preferring  his  own  interests  to  the  dogmas  of 
any  particular  church,  and  determining, 
whether  Lutheran  or  Papist,  to  live  and 
die  the  Vicar  of  Bray.  There  is  no  recent 
example  of  this  magnanimity  more  obvious 
or  diverting  than  the  conduct  of  Dr.  James 
Johnson,  the  Medico-chirurgical  Reviewer, 
who  now  preaches  doctrines  which  lie  for- 
merly denounced  as  damnable  heresies,  and 
in  a  place  especially  set  apart  to  the  pur- 
pose. Will  it  be  credited,  that  the  man 
who,  barely  three  years  ago,  called  hospital 
reports  "  unsavoury  suits,"  and  thanked 
God  that  his  olfactories  were  unapt  at 
"  smelling  them  out,"  now  exults  in  the 
glory  of  his  nostrils,  and  opens  a  periscope 
to  receive  all  the  vile  odours  and  tilth  which 
the  Hole  and  Corner  Scavengers  can  stir  up 
and  collect!  Not  content  with  this,  he 
swears  there  is  nothing  of  such  exquisite 
fragrance  : — 

"  Whatever  scepticism  may  attach  to 
statements  made  in  private  practice  by  indi- 
viduals," says  the  Doctor,  "  the  records  of 
hospitals  are  perfectly  free  from  suspicion  of 
infidelity.  Any  attempt  at  adulterating,  or 
even  colouring  cases  of  this  kind,  would 
argue  little  else  than  insanity  in  the  supe- 
rior medical  officer  ;  while  from  those  who 
are  employed  to  copy  or  abstract  the  his- 
tories, all  temptation  of  misrepresentation 
is  not  only  taken  away,  but  a  positive  dan- 
ger would  be  incurred  by  such  an  attempt ; 
the  reporter  being  known,  and  of  course 
responsible  for  errors  and  inaccuracies, 
much  more  for  perversion  of  facts." 

Again  : — 

"  It  has  been  most  untruly  asserted,  that 
We  are  inconsistent  in  our  conduct,  having, 
it  is  alleged,  at  one  time,  condemned  the 
publication  of  hospital  reports.  We  deny 
it.     We  condemned,  and  do  still  condemn, 


garbled  and  erroneous  reports,  as  injurious 
and  unjust ;  but  we  have  ever  recommend- 
ed, in  the  most  strenuous  terms,  the  pub- 
lication of  authenticated,  correct,  and  iaiii 
reports  of  cases  occurring  in  public  hospi- 
tals."— Johnson,  Oct.  182(3. 

Lastly,  what  he  considers  fair  reports 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  para- 
graph, which  appeared  in  the  Beview  for 
1321:— 

"  No  man  can  command  success  in  sur- 
gical operations  ;  and  if  a  surgeon  fail-  from 
wart  of  dexteritu,  he  suffers  mortification 
enough,  Heaven  knows,  in  the  operation 
room,  without  being  put  to  the  cruel  and 
demoiriacal  torture  of  seeing  the  failure  blazoned 
forth  to  the  public." 

So  much  for  Dr.  James  Johnson's  consis- 
tency! Fair  reports,  then,  are  those  which 
do  not  put  the  surgeon  to  the  "  cruel  and 
demoniacal  torture  of  having  his  want  of 
dexterity  blazoned  forth  to  the  public !" 
Vnfuir  and  "  erroneous  reports"  are  those 
which  tell  the  humiliating  language  of  truth ! 
"  We  have  ever  advocated  the  one  and  de- 
cryed  the  other,"  says  Johnson,  "  and  if 
this  be  inconsistency,  we  hope  never  to  act 
otherwise!"  It  is  not  honest  at  any  rate. 
The  sophistry  which  runs  through  the  first 
paragraph  is  so  obvious,  that  we  need  say 
nothing  about  it,  although  we  protest  that 
we  do  not  understand  why  the  "  records  of 
hospitals,"  made  by  the  surgeons,  or  some 
willing  slaves  about  them,  are  perfectly  free 
from  that  "  suspicion  of  infidelity,"  which, 
according  to  this  writer,  attaches  to  the 
statements  of  private  practitioners.  Nor  do 
we  perceive  that  "  the  reporter  being 
known,  and,  of  course,  responsible  for  errors 
or  perversions  of  facts,"  will  be  much  pro- 
tection to  the  public,  provided  he  keep  his 
peace  with  the  surgeons,  which,  by  some- 
times suppressing  a  case,  sometimes  con- 
cealing or  garbling  the  truth,  and  constant 
servility,  lie  may  readily  secure,  perhaps, 
their  "  esteem"  to  boot,  and  other  falsehoods, 
which  cost  nothing,  and  are  but  a  quid  pro 
quo,  in  the  shape  of  testimonials.  He  may 
publish  "fair  reports,"  and  get  thanked  lor 
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his  pains,  but  if  he  dare  blazon  forth  any 
"  want  of  dexterity,"  put  the  surgeons  to 
"  demoniacal  torture"  by  telling  the  truth; 
or  fail  in  giving  a  certain  inclination  to 
the  cases,  so  as  to  prejudice  the  public  in 
their  favour ;  in  short,  if  he  discard  party  and 
friendship,  and  be  determined  to  do  sub- 
stantial justice  at  all  times,  he  will  be  ac- 
cused of  a  malicious  design  against  his 
betters — of  faction,  intrigue,  and  falsehood  : 
and,  finally,  be  ejected  the  hospitals.     We 

have  argued  upon  the  supposition,  to  use  I  more  imp0rtant  cases  occurring  in  hospitals 
the  words  of  Dr.  Macleod,  that  the  hospital  j  in  a  book  open  to  the  inspection  0f  an  tn<! 
physicians  and  surgeons  are  "  absolved  from  I  stucientS("  an,l  WOuld  have  us  believe  that 
all  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  the  cageg  jn  the  yellow  journai  are  0f  tWs 
of  the  details,"    and  that   reporters  capable    description ;  that  every  stage  of  the  treat- 


Me,  me  (adsum  cpii  feci,)  in  me  conver- 

tite  ferrum, 
Conclamat ;  mea  fraus  omnis  ;  nihil  iste 

nee  ausus, 
Nee  potuit : 

and  if  any  thing  savour  of  "  insanity," 
must  take  it  all  to  himself,  ere  he  can 
drag  the  unwilling  drones  from  the  holes 
and  corners  in  which  they  have  so  long- 
delighted  to  burrow  and  nestle  themselves. 
One  word  more,  and  we  have  done  :  Dr. 
James  Johnson  speaks  of  recording    "  the 


of  taking  cases  are  known  and  willing 
to  bear  the  heavy  responsibility  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  duty — but  where  are 
they  t  Nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  if  the 
responsibility  rests  any  where,  it  is  either 
with  Dr.  Macleod  himself,  or  with  the  hos- 
pital gentry,  whom  he  has  publicly  absolved 
from  all  pretensions  to  accuracy.  How, 
then,  are  Dr.  Macleod's  cases  authenticated 
beyond  our  own,  granting  him,  for  the  sake 
r.f  argument,  the  merit  of  equal  accuracy  ? 
We  have  published  statements,  reflecting  in 
severe  terms  on  some  of  our  hospital  sur- 
geons, which,  if  false,  might  easily  have 
been  disproved,  either  before  a  legal  tribu- 
nal, or  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
Have  they  dared  to  confront  us  with  either? 
Any  attempt  at  "  adulterating  or  colouring 
ca.j?s  of  this  kind,"  to  use  the  pharmaceu- 
tical slang  of  Dr.  James  Johnson,  "  would 
argue  little  else  than  insanity"  on  our  part, 
who  have  no  object  in  view,  save  the  public- 
benefit  and  the  improvement  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  but  the  matter  is  widely  different  with 
those  who  have  self-interest  to  gratify  and 
indulge,  and  every  reason  to  fear  a  public 
exposure,  even  of  statements  made  by  ihem- 
seires,  without  being  "  absolved  from  all  re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  their  inaccuracy! " 
Dr.  Macleod  throws  his  protection  around 
them  :— 


nient  has  been  open  to  the  critical  eye  of 
the  student ;  but  on  looking  through  the. 
last  number,  we  perceive  cases  which  hap- 
pened in  1817-14-15-12,  and  one  not  longer 
ago  than  180),  raked  from  their  musty 
repositories  to  do  homage  to  the  wonder- 
working genius  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Brodie ! 
and  help  to  bolster  up  the  reputation  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  "  respected  cotemporary." 

Why  from  the  bleeding  womb  of  mon- 
strous night, 

Burst  forth  such  myriads  of  abortive 
stars  ] 

is  a  question  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
set  at  rest  in  our  next  Number,  not  having 
room  in  the  present  for  so  vast  and  import- 
ant a  subject. 

Two  or  three  cases  treated  by  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Shaw,  are  useful  illustrations, 
after  the  manner  of  Pott,  of  the  importance 
of  relaxing  the  muscles  of  fractured  limbs, 
more  especially  when  the  upper  portion  of 
the  femur  is  the  seat  of  the  accident. 

"  The  rule  of  relaxing  the  muscles  of  a 
limb  by  position,"  says  the  writer,  "  may 
be  considered  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  :  for  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the 
shortening  and  deformity  which  are  but  too 
often  the.  results  of  this  accident,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  numerous  and  powerful  mus- 
cles which  move  this  bone. 

The  obvious  principle,  therefore,  to  be 
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We  pass  over  Mr.  Travis'*  "  case  of 
wound  of  the  carotid  artery,"  because  it  has 
been  fully  reported  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  X. 
p.  9T2.  Some  foolish  person,  to  be  sure,  has 
added  a  few  remarks  on  wounds  of  arteries, 
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attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  the  fractured 
thigh-bone,  is  to  place  the  injured  limb  in 
that  position  which  most  effectually  relaxes 
Sese  muscles;  and  the  double  inclined 
plane  appears  to  answer  this  intention  bet- 
ter than  any  other  form  of  apparatus  as  yet 

proposed.  The  f^^J^X^  Z  but  these  are  quite  unworthy  of  comment 
^o-fttSU  being  „e  talk9  of"  saltatory  jets"  of  the  blood 
_M.     *\  ■,      .1 ..: — .,f  ti,n  ttrmio-  muscles  -  >>  o._    c.„ 


occ.  &c. 


upper  poruun   ui  w^  *." ~   *       ""'""  — 

wards,  uil  guuc  °°  *  „„<1  iliar.  .  _.j :„„.  „f  ocrprtaininp- the 


warns,  tut--  s"'"-™  — °"     -     ,    .,• 

latter  direction,  whilst  the  psoas  and  iliac 
elevate  and  rotate  it  outwards.  It  will  also 
be  perceived,  that  these  muscles  must  act 
with  greater  force  and  advantage  when  the 
fracture  is  high  in  the  shaft  of  the  femur  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  projection  out- 
wards, and  the  elevation  will  be  increased, 
in  proportion  as  the  bone  may  be  broken 
high  up,  and  near  the  brochanters. 

When  the  femur  is  fractured  near  the 
trochanter,  a  plane,  fitted  for  one  extre- 
mity only,  is  employed.  "  By  this  contri- 
vance," says  the  writer,  "  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  give  the  limb  whatever  direction, 
with  relation  to  the  trunk,  we  may  think 
proper 


periments,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the. 
effect  of  tying  the  ductus  communis  chole- 
dochus,  in  order  to  settle  a  question  which 
seemed  to  have  been  decided  some  years 
since  by  Mr.  Brobie,  (who  tied  the  duct  in 
young  cats,  and  found  that  chylification  was 
arrested,  until  Nature  had  repaired  the  mis- 
chief,) but  which  has  lately  been  agitated 
by  Mag  en  die,  who,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  Thysiology,  has  the  following  note  :  — 

«  I  have  repeated  the  experiments  of  tying 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus  in  adult 
animals ;  the  greater  number  died  of  the 
consequences  of  the  wound  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  violence   attending  the  ligature  of 


,  L  JL  t0  satisfy  mySelf,  that  while  chyle  bad  been 
formed,  and  f.ecal  matter  produced,  the 
fjeces  had  not  the  usual  colour  ;  which  is 


form  an  obtuse  angle  With  the  trunk  of  the 
body-  15y  these  means  all  the  muscles  will 
be  relaxed  ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  frac- 
tured bone  will  be  brought  into  a  line  With 
the  upper;  the  broken  extremities  will  be 
retained  in  due  apposition,  there  will  be  no 
further  tendency  to  displacement,  and  thus 
shortening  of  the  limb  will  be  prevented. 

It    should  seem  that  Mr.  Bei.i.  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  banishing  Desault's  splints 
from  the  surgery  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Joe  Bunss,  we  warrant  him,  is  inexorable. 
So  was  Caiitwrigi.t  ;  and  we  are  free  to 
confess,    that    we   have    seen  better  limbs 
turned  out  of  that  hospital,   under  the   au- 
spices of  the  Ion-  splint ,  than  by  the  apparatus 
here  proposed  ;  which,  though  well  adapted 
to  many  cases,  is  far  from  being  generally 
applicable.     The  best  judge  in  London,  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  plans  of  treat- 
ment, is  the  sensible  nurse  of  Percy's  ward 
—we  forge  tlier  name,— liayliss,  we  rather 

think. 
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not   surprising,  as   they   contained  no  bile. 
The  animals  had  not  become  jaundiced. 

Mr.  Mavo's  experiments  tend  to  confirm 
the  deductions  ofBnoDir.,  and  lead  him  to 
'•suppose  that  M.  Magenoie  may  possibly 
have  overlooked  some  source  of  error  in  his 
experiments,  or  that  the  duct  had  been  re- 
stored in  the  two  instances  which  he  men- 
tioned, and  that  the  bile  had  thus  again 
found  its  way  into  the  duodenum  ;"  but 
Mr.  Ma  vo  does  not  perceive  that  the  French 
physiologist  found  no  bile  in  the  faces,  which 
is  sufficient  proof  that  the  duct  was  tied,  and 
that  it  had  not  been  restored.  When  Mr. 
Mayo  makes  his  next  attempt  "  to  recon- 
cile conflicting  accounts,"  he  will,  perhaps, 
be  less  venturesome  with  his  "  supposes." 
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In'  our  last  Number  we  noticed  the  resig 
nation  by  Mr.  Lawrence  of  the  situation  of 
surgeon    to    the    London   Ophthalmic   In- 
fumary,  and  cautioned  the  Governors  against 
approving  of  any  recommendation   from  the 
present  Committee,  in  favour  of  either  of 
the    candidates     for     that    office.     If    the 
Governors  of  this,  and  other  public  charities, 
were    aware  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
Institutions  are  usually  "  got  up,"  and  of 
the  chicanery  and  intrigue  on   the   part   of 
the  individuals  who  usually  secure  to  them- 
selves   the     management    of    them,    they 
would,  we  conceive,  exercise  a  greater  de- 
gree of  deliberation  than  they  usually  prac- 
tise,   before  they  place  certain    -persons    in 
offices  of  responsibility.    We  believe   that 
the  greatest  portion  of  subscribers  to  public 
charities,  are  generally  actuated  by  the  best 
possible  motives,  and  that  they   give  their 
money  with  the  unalloyed  intention  of  miti- 
gating the  miseries  of  their  suffering  fellow- 
creatures.  They  ought,  however,  to  recollect, 
that  the  simple  act  of  signing  a  check  for 
ten  or  twenty  pounds,  is  not,  in  itself,  suffi- 
cient for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an 
object ;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  happens, 
that  money  thus  bestowed,  is  employed  for 
no  other  purpose  than  of  supporting  either 
unprincipled    quacks,    or   some   other    in- 
triguing   scoundrels,    who    are    continually 
ejaculating    "  charity,   charity,"    with    no 
other    view    than   to     their    own     indivi- 
dual  advantage.     The  supporters    of  pub- 
lic charities,   therefore,  should     see,    that 
their    intention,   as   far  as    is    possible,    is 
fulfilled.       They     ought     to     know     that 
their    money   is    properly    expended,    and 
should   exercise   a   greater  degree  of  pru- 
dence in  the  selection  of  those  persons  who 
usually     constitute     Committees.     As    these 
bodies  have  the  entire  government  of  the 
Institutions   under  their    control,   they  not 
unfrequenfly  act  in  direct  violation  of  every 
principle   of  justice   and  of  propriety;  not 
only  neutralise  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the 
subscribers,  but  abuse  the  trust  reposed  in 
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them,  by  filling  the  offices  of  the  Institution 
with  some  of  their  immediate  relatives  or 
dependents,  who  are  altogether  incompetent 
to  the  adequate  execution  of  the  duties 
which  are  attached  to  them.  Governors 
should  also  bear  in  mind,  that  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  usually  the  most  desirous  of 
being  placed  upon  Committees,  are  the  least 
deserving  of  their  confidence  ;  such  persons 
have,  it  is  true,  charity  as  they  call  it  in 
view,  but  it  is  directed  to  themselves  only. 

Through  the  apathy  of  the  great  body  of 
subscribers  to  public  charities,  it  frequently 
happens  that  three  or  four  active,  bustling-, 
intriguing  fellows,  contrive  to  get  the-  con- 
duct of  each  of  these  institutions  inio  their 
own  hands  ;  and  when  in  office,  these  wor- 
thies, with  a  view  to  display  their  conse- 
quence, construct  by-laws  of  the  most  pre- 
posterous  description.      These    reflections 
have  been  induced  from  a  consideration  of 
the   circumstances  which  led  to   the  esta- 
blishment (amongst  others)  of  the  London 
Ophthalmic   Infirmary,    and  of  the   recent 
occurrences  which  have  transpired  at  that 
Institution.      We   believe   the   charity  has 
lost    the    valuable   services   of    Mr.  Law- 
rence,  in  consequence   of  the  disgust  that 
Gentleman  entertains  towards  those  indivi- 
duals who  hold  the  reins  of  its  government. 
The  conduct  of  these  persons  is  most  ex- 
traordinary ;  in  fact,   to  us  it  is  altogether 
inexplicable.   If  they  had  been  desirous  that 
the  public  should  derive  extensive  benefits 
from    this    establishment,    they     certainly 
would  have   exercised  every    effort  to  se- 
cure  to   the    patients  of  the  Charity,    the 
scientific  labours    of   a   gentleman   of  Mr. 
Lawrence's    attainments;    but    from    the 
stupid,  annoying,  and  narrow-minded  sys- 
tem  which   they  have    thought  proper  to 
adopt,   we   understand    he    has    retired   in 
disgust,   at    which   no   one  will   feel    sur- 
prise, when  we  state  that  the  Committee, 
only   two  or  three  weeks  since,  enacted    a 
by-law  to  the  effect  that  "  no  pupil  should 
be  allowed  m  future  to  take  notes  of  cases',"  a 
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regulation  so  unjust  towards  those  who  have 
paid  to  see  the  practice  of  the  Infirmary,  so 
opposed  to  liberality ,  and  so  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  proceedings  of  the  Institution  from 
ndding  to  our  stock  of  scientific  knowledge, 
that  it   was   impossible    for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Lawrence's   liberal  character  to  continue 
any  intercourse  with  such  degraded  beings. 
No  one  can  feel  surprise  at  his  having  left 
.the  Institution.     There  are  candidates  out 
of  number  for  the  office  which  he  has  left, 
but   from  another    "  enlightened"    by-law, 
we  fear  that  those  persons  who  are  the  best 
capable  to  succeed  him  are  disqualified ;  it 
having  been  enacted  by  some  of  the  boobies 
composing   either  the  present  or  a  former 
Committee,  that  no  person  can  be  an  eligi- 
ble   candidate  unless  he  has  been  an  ap- 
prentice to  some  Hospital  or  Infirmary,   or 
a   Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.       The   pub- 
lic,  it  is  reported,   are    indebted    for   this 
enactment  to  Mr.  Travers.     This  consti- 
tutes   a  part  of   the   system  ;    it   is  a  law, 
in  fact,  to  secure  the  office  to  the  appren- 
tices of  the  London  hospital  surgeons,  and 
as  these  gentlemen   frame  laws,  and  use  all 
their  influence  to  obtain  for  their  appren- 
tices, situations  that  lead  to  reputation  and 
emolument,  they  render  even  the    appren- 
ticeship itself  a  matter  of  some  importance  ; 
and  thus  we  find  them  demand  and  receive 
premiums  of  one  thousand  guineas  each  for 
these  situations,  a  sum  which  a   merchant 
does  not  hesitate  to  pay  with  his  boy,  when 
lie  sees  that  the  child,  no  matter  what  his 
capacity  or  incapacity,  is  sure,  through  the 
working  of  the   system,  of  being  thrust  into 
some  office  which  leads  to  reputation,  if  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  acquire  it,  and  to  emolu- 
ment, whether  he  deserve  it  or  not.     We 
entreat  the    Governors  to  reflect  on   these 
matters,  and  to  make  every  possible  inquiry 
into  the  attainments  of  the  respective  can- 
didates, before    they    hazard   a   vote.     Let 
each  put  this  question  to  himself,  "  Am  I 
about   to   give  my  vote    to  a  man  whom  I 
would  employ,  if  afflicted  with  disease  of 
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the  eyes!"  Hospital  apprentices  will  doubt- 
less come  forward  on  tbis  occasion,  with  the 
most  flattering  testimonials  from  their  mas- 
ters and  other  hospital  surgeons  ;  but  let  the 
Governors   heed   them  not,    as  they   form 
part  of  a  system,  which  is  far  more  charac- 
teristic of  avarice  than  of  regard  either  to 
truth  or  justice.     Let  the     candidates  be 
asked   what  experience,   they    have  had  in 
ophthalmic   surgery  ;  not   what   they   have 
seen,    but  what   they  have    done.      If  the 
Governors  will  but  act  with  spirit  and  judg- 
ment at  this  juncture,  they  will  rescue  the 
Institution  from  the  thraldom  of  an  ignorant 
junta;  will  do  justice  to  their  own  charac- 
ters, and  confer  a  valuable  boon  on  the  me- 
dical  profession.     The    Governors    should 
instantly   annul  the   regulation  which    re- 
stricts the  eligible  candidates  to  ^  those  who 
have  been  Hospital  apprentices,    in  which 
case  they  will  be  enabled  to  select  their  sur- 
geon from  a  more  extensive  field  of  compe- 
tent practitioners,  and  the  Charity  be  thus 
made  available  to  the  purposes  of  surgical 
science.     The  order   which   interdicts   the 
taking  of  notes  of  cases  by  pupils,  should 
instantly  be  erased  from  the  books  ;  it  is  an 
act  of  gross  injustice  towards  these  gentle- 
men. 

When  we  spoke  of  this  Institution  on  a 
former  occasion,  our  observations  gave  rise 
to  some  angry  remarks  from  a  part  of  the 
Committee  ;  we  were  of  course  very  much 
abused  for  having  spoken  the  truth,  and 
were  threatened  with  "  Law."  One  was 
determined  to  maintain  his  dignity — a  Se- 
cond to  vindicate  his  honour — and  a  third  to 
prove  that  the  Institution  was  founded  in 
the  purest  philanthropy,  and  that  the  most 
charitable  feelings  had  influenced  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  had  been  officially  con- 
nected witli  it.  This  is  all  very  agreeable,  we 
dare  say,  to  the  utterers,  and  we  doubt  not 
they  are  mightily  in  favour  with  themselves  ; 
at  all  events,  if  self-satisfaction  be  in  the 
ratio  of  the  success  of  a  scheme,  friend 
Baiilev  js  one  of  the  happiest  creatures  in 
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the  world,  and  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
lessen  his  enjoyment  by  indulging  the  Go- 
vernors with  a  sight  of  his  first  efforts  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  the  London 
Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  in  which  they  will 
not  fail  to  discover  an  extraordinary  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  patriotism  of  the 
most  exalted  description,  and  an  inordinate 
anxiety  for  the  advancement  of  surgical 
science. 

This  Infirmary  was  founded  in  1305,  for 
the  "  Benefit  of  the  Public  ;" — so  says  the 
prospectus  published  in  that  year,  to  which  is 
attached  the  name  oI'Richard  Battley,  Sec. 
— for  the  public,  so  states  the  printed  pro- 
spectus. But  what  says  friend  Battley  to 
an  acquaintance,  on  the  back  of  the  same 
prospectus  1  Here  the  secret  comes  out, 
with  a  vengeance — here  we  draw  aside  the 
curtain,  and  the  objects  presented  to  our 
view  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  patriotic  feelings  which  gave  rise  to 
the  establishment  of  this  Infirmary  !  Of  the 
late  Surgeon  to  this  Institution,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  up- 
held, and  annually  puffed,  wc  shall  speak  in 
our  next  Number,  having  enough  only  of 
space,  left  to  insert  the  notes  of  Friend 
Battlet. 

"  London,  17th  Oct.  1304. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — You  will  observe  by 
the  printed  proposals  herewith,  what  is 
going  on  roit  our  friend  Saunders.  Know 
ing  your  good  wishes  towards  him,  and  that 
you  would  be  gratified  at  the  progress  made, 
I  take  the  most  early  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting you  with  it,  and  its  success.  A 
number  of  subscribers  have  already  placed 
their  names,  so  as  to  leave  very  little  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  business. 
Mr,  Angerstein,  a  city  great  man,  is  to 

BE  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  IT.    ******    *    *    * 

' '  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Richard  Battley." 

So,  after  all,  it  would  appear,  according 
to  Richard,  the  Infirmary  was  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  but  for  our  friend 
Saunders.  From  another  printed  document 
now  lying  before  us,  it  appears,  that  on  Ja- 
nuary 4,  180.),  iu  a  vigorous  effort  towards 


the  success  of  the  scheme  for  our  friend 
Saunders,  a  meeting  was  held  at  a  City 
Coffee-house,  when  the  proposal  was  read, 
certain  resolutions  agreed  to,  and  a  Com- 
mittee chosen  ;  in  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Battley 's  prediction,  we  find  the  name  of 
Angerstein.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Tra- 
vers  was  in  the  chair,  and,  of  course,  sub- 
sequently became  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary, 
established — for  the  public?  no,  for  our 
friend  Saunders. 

In  another  note  at  the  back  of  the  Resolu- 
tions, and  after  the  meeting  was  held,  Mr. 
Battley  says  to  his  friend  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir,— By  the  inclosed  you 
will  observe  the  progress  of  Saunders'  plan. 
We  have  had  hot  work  of  it-— A  Royal 
Infirmary  having  resulted  from  our  plan. 
Look  to  our  advertisements,  2d  and  8th  Ja- 
nuary, ia  The  Times. 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  R.  Battley'." 

Whilst  these  letters  exhibit  the  hot 
work  displayed  in  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bat- 
tley's  friendship  for  "  our  friend  Saun- 
ders," they  no  less  expose  the  trading 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  Charities  of 
this  metropolis,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
far  greater  portion  of  them  are  "  got  up." 
For  the  present  we  have  done ;  but  in  our 
next  Number  we  shall  present  the  Governors 
with  some  other  information  on  the  subject 
of  this  Infirmary,  and  point  out  to  them  the 
manner  iu  -which  their  Institution  was  for 
some  years  employed  iu  puffing  a  secret 
operator. 


We  advise  our  correspondent  who  is  anxi- 
ous to  advertise  himself  by  compiling  a 
work  on  a  subject  of  which  he  knows  no- 
thing, to  employ  a  couple  poor  Germans 
to  translate  a  few  chapters  on  some  diseases 
of  the  eye,  from  Schmidt,  Weller  and 
Beer  ;  as  to  the  pay  usually  given,  and  for 
further  particulars,  we  refer  him  to  Mr. 
Guthrie. 
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A  PREPARATION  OF  A  FRACTURED  FEMUR. 


As  yet  nothing  has  been  done  with  regard 
to  the  disgraceful  behaviour  of  the  beadles 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Mr.  Gates 
still  glories  in  his  triumph  over  the  medical 
men  ;  still  laughs  at  the  attempts  of  Messrs. 
Latham,  Vincent,  and  Stanley,  to  rouse 
the  Committee  from  their  disgraceful  apa- 
thy. Now  we  care  little  about  the  Com- 
mittee neglecting  their  duty,  when  that  ne- 
gligence is  not  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  wretched  and  unfortunate  objects  of  the 
charitable  founder's  bounty  ;  but  when  these 
delegates  or  stewards  of  another's  charity 
take  upon  themselves  to  support  a  con- 
temptible underling  in  iniquitous  conduct, 
it  becomes  every  upright  man  to  bring  the 
delinquents  to   the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

A  patient  died  in  Baldwyn's  Ward  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  or  rather  more,  in  the  ex- 
tremely hot  weather,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  worshipful 
beadles,  although  sent  to  several  times  to 
remove  the  body,  took  no  notice  of  the  sum- 
mons, but  allowed  it  to  remain  in  the  Ward 
until  the  friends  came  to  remove  it  them- 
selves, which  took  place  about  one  o'clock. 
The  corpse  of  a  patient  who  died  in  Dar- 
ker's  Ward  on  Wednesday  week,  in  the 
evening,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Ward 
all  that  evening,  not  being  removed  until 
the  following  morning.  Now,  our  medical 
readers  are  all  aware  of  the  disgusting  efflu- 
via arising  from  a  patient  after  being  ope- 
rated on,  and  will  join  us  in  reprobating 
those  who  league  together  to  uphold  such  a 
system.  Mr.  Vincent  was  at  the  Hospital 
on  the  evening  in  question  (Wednesday), 
and  being  told  of  the  circumstance,  went  to 
the  sister  of  the  ward,  complained  of  the 
beadles  in  strong  terms,  and  said,  if  the 
body  was  not  removed,  he  would  certainly 
make  a  complaint  to  the  Steward.  The  beadles, 
nevertheless,  did  not  remove  it  until  morning. 
The  spirit  shown  by  Mr.  Vincent,  on  this 
and  the  former  occasion,  redounds  much  to 
Lis  credit. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  the  Committee  do 


not  interfere  in  this  business  ?  The  great 
body  of  the  Governors  would  never  allow 
such  conduct  in  their  employees  to  pass  un- 
noticed and  unpunished.  The  Committee, 
we  believe,  take  an  oath  to  do  their  duty 
conscientiously  ;  how,  then,  can  they  recon- 
cile their  conduct  1  It  appears  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  their  taciturnity  on  the  present  oc- 
casion goes  pretty  far  to  convict  them  of  being 
— what  we  shall  not  say.  If  the  Committee 
are  determined  to  despise  such  motives  to 
action  as  justice  and  charity,  not  to  men- 
tion the  obligation  of  an  oath,  can  it  be 
possible  they  have  screwed  up  their  minds 
to  such  a  philosophic  pitch  of  indifference, 
as  to  be  able  to  meet  with  firmness  the 
degree  of  public  indignation  which  would 
most  certainly  be  heaped  on  them,  in  case 
they  were  again  to  generate  the  (what  was 
then  termed)  plague  of  1822  in  this 
Hospital  ?  In  1822  the  contagious  fever 
was  very  severe  in  its  ravages  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's ;  and  all  London  was  in  agitation 
until  the  Committee  issued  a  bulletin  to 
quiet  their  fears,  and  inform  them  that  it  was 
merely  typhus.  We  cannot  conceive  any 
plan  more  admirable  or  better  fitted  to  ge- 
nerate and  spread  such  disease,  to  produce  a 
like  catastrophe,  and  again  set  London  in  an 
uproar  from  the  dread  of  typhus  fever  ! 


A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Langstafp  pro- 
duced, at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  a 
preparation  of  a  femur,  which  he  described 
as  having  been  fractured  at  its  neck  within 
the  capsule,  and  in  which  there  had  been 
subsequent  bony  union.  The  head  of  the 
bone,  instead  of  being  smooth,  was  rough, 
and  slightly  excavated  in  several  points, 
having  the  appearance  of  ulcerated  bone. 
The  bead  and  trochanter  were  closely  ap- 
proximated, so  as  to  leave  no  intervening 
space  which  could  be  denominated  the  neck  ; 
the  head  and  trochanter  major  being  on  the 
same  level.    There  appeared  a  line  of  frac 
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ture  at  the  junction  of  the  head  with  the 
great  trochanter,  and  a  complete  plate  of 
bone  firmly  uniting  the  two  parts  together. 
Mr.  Langstaff  was  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
the  capsular  ligament  on  examination  !  He 
showed  the  preparation  to  Mr.  Earl,  who 
seemed  perfectly  convinced  of  the  fact.  He 
said,  that  he  had  received,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
a  preparation  from  a  gentleman  illustrating 
the  same  fact,  and  confirming  him  in  the 
opinion  he  had  formed,  from  the  several 
specimens  that  had  fallen  under  his  notice. 
He  (Mr.  E.)  had  shown  it  to  several  sur- 
geons and  anatomists  of  eminence,  who 
were  alike  satisfied  that  there  had  been 
bony  union  within  the  capsule.  He  was 
unable  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
norwas  he  aware  what  was  the  state  of  the 
capsular  ligament  on  examination.  It  is 
understood  by  many,  that  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  is  of  opinion  that  such  union  can- 
not take  place  :  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  for 
he  decidedly  says,  "  that  although  in  all  the 
examinations  which  he  has  made  of  trans- 
verse fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone, 
entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament,  he  has 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  bony  union, 
or  one  where  there  was  not  motion  of  one 
end  of  the  bone  upon  the  other  ;  yet  he  does 
not  deny  that,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
such  union  may  be  possible  when  the  bone 
is  broken,  without  the  periosteum  being 
torn,  and  when  the  fracture  is  oblique, 
partly  within  and  partly  without  the  capsular 
tit."  Now,  as  in  neither  of  the  above 
cases  do  the  gentlemen  know  the  precise 
condition  of  the  capsular  ligament,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  conclude  that  these  cases  come 
under  any  other  head  than  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  which  Sir  Astley  particu- 
larly mentions,  viz.  where  the  ligamentous 
sheath,  and  periosteum  of  the  bone,  have 
not  been  lacerated,  or  in  so  slight  a  degree 
as  not  to  prevent  the  necessary  circulation 
in  the  head  of  the  bone,  to  produce  the 
formation  of  osseous  matter. 


We  have  received  a  long  letter  from  a. 
Mr.  Lewis  Sayles,  of  Sheffield,  respecting 
the  "  new  surgical  operation  "  on  the  teeth, 
which  appeared  in  our  160th  Number.  The 
opinion  we  then  expressed  of  that  opera- 
tion, remains  unaltered ;  and  we  did  not  de- 
liver it  until  we  had  ascertained  that  we 
were  proceeding  on  safe  grounds.  If  Mr. 
Sayles  can  send  us  a  drawing  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  he  says  he  has  occasionally 
used  for  many  years,  with  some  substantial 
testimony  of  his  having  used  it  before  Mr. 
Fay's  instruments  were  deposited  with  the 
Society  of  Arts,  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
award  him  the  merit  of  originality  to  which 
he  pretends.  In  the  debates  at  the  London 
Medical  Society,  and  in  the  Westminster 
Hospital  Report  of  the  present  Number, 
Mr.  Sayles  may  find  the  sort  of  information 
he  seeks.  It  is  not  our  business  to  puff  Mr. 
Fay,  or  any  other  person  ;  but,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
award  the  palm  of  merit  to  the  deserving 
man,  whether  English,  American,  or  French, 
our  motto  being  palmum  qui  meruit, ferat. 


A  poor  sexton,  in  the  North  of  England, 
complained  a  short  time  ago  to  a  traveller, 
that  trade  was  dreadfully  bad :  "  not  a  burial , 
Sir,  have  I  had  for  these  six  months."  Bad 
times,  surely ;  but  the  trade  of  the  three 
sextons  to  Underwood's  Mausoleum  having 
dwindled  to  nothing,  our  friend  James  has 
resigned  the  spade  to  his  trusty  colleagues, 
Darwall  andCoNELLY.     Alas,  poor  Cop. 


Mr.  Stone,  a  reader  of  lectures  on  mid- 
wifery, attended  the  Hole  and  Comer 
meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
The  Lancet  from  publishing  lectures  ;  not 
his  lectures,  we  presume,  as  he  daily  reads 
to  his  class  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Clark. 
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A  correspondent  inquires,  if  we  have  our 
price,  because  we  have  not  given  reports,  of 
late,  from  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  the  re- 
ply is,  that  our  friend  Joe  told  us  he  had 
nothing  there  to  sell.  Joking  apart,  the 
cases  having  been  worth  nothing  which  have 
been  admitted  there  for  some  time  past,  we 
have  not  felt  disposed  to  trouble  our  devils 
with  printing  them. 

The  following  case  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  sort  of  discipline  observed  at  that  Hos- 
pital : — 

Yesterday  afternoon,  (June  26th,)  a  grand 
*'  set  to"  took  place  in  one  of  the  wards  of  this 
Hospital,  between  Tom  Russell  and  another 
*'  lad  of  the  fancy" — both  patients  here. 
At  the  commencement,  betting  was  even . 
but  after  the  second  round,  Russell's  oppo- 
nent was  the  favourite,  and  3  to  1  was 
readily  taken  by  the  dressers  and  nurses. 
The  eighth  round  decided  the  point,  and 
Tom  was  fairly  thrashed ;  bis  antagonist 
having  "  queered  one  ogle,"  Tom  was 
"  floored,"  and,  in  the  fall,  broke  his  leo. 
This  is  no  joke. 


Mr.  Bell,  in  his  clinical  lecture  of  last 
week,  recommended  the  pupils  to  take 
copious  notes  of  all  the  cases  alluded  to  by 
bint: — "  Gentlemen,''  said  Mr.  Bell,  "every 
futility  will  be  afforded  you  for  so  doing, 
and  without  such  attention  on  your  part, 
my  observations  will  be  of  little  avail  to 

you."- It   happens  that  Mr.  Bell's  ideas  0fj  importance,  on   account  of  its 
"'....  |  treatment,  and  was  as  yet  tar  in 

note-taking,  have  undergone  some  ohangfeJ 

—  How  long  have  such  facilities  been  af- 
forded ? 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the 

present     session,    was    held   on    Monday 

evening,  the  24th  of  September. 

Dr.  Ci.utterbuck,  the  president,  an- 
nounced to  the  Society,  that  during  the 
last  recess,  the  Council  had  been  occu- 
pied with  a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
the  Society,  namely,  the  present  state  of 
the  library.  It  had  been  found  that  the 
catalogue  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state  ;  a 
revision  of  it  had  been  made,  and  it  was  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  printed  ;  but  not 
wishing  to  break  in  upon  the  regular  funds 
of  the  Society,  which  would  abridge  the  sup- 
ply of  new  works,  the  Council  thought  it 
better  to  recommend  that  the  necessary 
sum  should  be  raised  by  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose a  paper  would  be  laid  on  the  ta  ble  for 
signatures.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
not  be  allowed  to  lie  there  long  ;  as  without 
such  a  catalogue,  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  society  are  rendered  almost  useless. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read  by  Mr.  Field,  Dr.  Chjttekiu  <  k 
congratulated  the   Society  on   its    prosper- 
ous  condition,    and    expresed  his     convic- 
tion, that  the  present  session  would  be  as 
interesting  as  the  preceding  :    and  it  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the   members,  that 
the  last  session  hail  been  productive,  of  more 
interesting  and  satisfactory  discussion,  than 
many  of  the   former.     In  adverting  to  the 
more  regular  business  of  the  Society,  he  ob- 
served, that  no  subject  was  more  deserving 
their  attention  than  the  character  of  the  pre- 
vailing diseases  at  the  present  period,  as  well 
as  the  state  of  the  general  health  dttribg  the 
late  recess.     He  saw  many  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, who  had    extensive  opportunities  of 
watching  disease,    and  he  hoped  that  they 
would  communicate  the  results  of  their  ob- 
servations, especially  as  (luring   the  autumn 
many    diseases   had   assumed    an    epidemic 
character.     By  thus   giving   the   results  of 
their     experience      upon     these     subjects, 
whether  orally  or  in  writing,  they  could  ac- 
complish  the   essential  objects   of  the   So- 
ciety.     The    question   of  contagion   should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  it  was  one  of  gnat 
iniluence  on 
yet  tar  tram  being  set- 
tled; it  was  deserving  therefore  a  tborOughin- 
vestigation,  and   the   opportunities  afforded 
to  pathologists  lor  making   inquiries,  were 
far  From  being  limited.     It   was  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the    healing    art.    was,    and 
probably  ever  would  be,  progressive  ;  it  was 
never  likely  to  attain  perfection,  but  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  (hat  something  should  be 
continually  added  to  the  store.    By  the  joint 
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aid  of  observation  and  experiment,  we  [a  term  derived  from  the  Greek*  as  it 
were  gradually  penetrating  the  dark  recesses  was  the  leading  dogma  of  the  doctrine  that 
of  the  animal  economy  ;  physiology  was  on  '  diseases  ought  to  be  combated  by  means 
the  advance,  and  with  it  of  course  pathology, !  which  excite  actions  similar  to  the  disease 


and  the  principles  of  medical  science  ;  for 
in  proportion  as  we  arrived  at  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  physiology,  we  ac- 
quired a  better  knowledge  of  the  nature  cf 
diseases,  and,  what  must  follow  as  a  neces- 
sary consecpience,  a  more  successful  method 
of  treating  them. 

Among  the  improvements  in  physiological 
science,  he  would  read  to  the  Society  some 
ingenious  experiments  that  had  been  made 
on  the  brain,  by  Dr.  Hertwig,  of  the  Vete- 
rinary School  of  Berlin  ;  for  an  account  of 
which  the  public  were  indebted  to  one  of 
our  medical  periodicals  :*  as  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  the  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  was  very  limited  in  this  country. 
They  had  led  to  the  most  important  con- 
clusions, which  the  President  then  read  to 


to  be  removed.  There  was  much  ingenuity, 
and  probably  some  truth,  in  the  doctrine, 
fanciful  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight. 
It  rejected  the  maxim  that contraria  ccmtrariis 
cumntur,  and  substituted  the  opiuion  that 
similia  sinrilibus  cvranlur ;  for  example, 
diarrhoea  was  to  be  cured  by  purging,  and 
it  was  known  that  purging  was  generally 
the  most  effectual  remedy  :  that  fevers 
were  to  be  cured  by  stimulants,  of  course 
referring  to  the  action  of  sudorifics,  and  so 
on  ;  but,  as  he  had  been  favoured  with  an 
eipoe  of  the  doctrine  by  a  gentleman  then 
present,  Mr.  Spry,  who  was  well  versed  in 
German  literature,  he  should  defer  saving 
any  thing  more  of  it  until  a  future  occasion. 
During  the  recess  another  subject  of  sonic 
importance    had    occupied     his    attention, 


the  Society.  The  important  bearing  of  the  '  namely,  the  French  practice  of  administer- 
faets  deduced  from  these  experiments  upon  '  ing  grain  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  every  fl  ur 
pathology,  would  easily  be  seen  ;  and  if  ex- 1  hours,  as  the  principal  remedy  iu  cases  of 
periments  upon  living   animals   were  ever   inflammatory  diseases. 

justifiable,  it  was  in  cases  where  they  were  ;  He  had  entertained  some  doubts,  whether 
so  well  conducted  as  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  the  two  preparations  of  antimony,  used  in 
Hertwig,  and  from  the  light  they  tended  to  '  the  two  countries,  were  alike  ;  but  having 
throw  upon  diseases  and  their  treatment  in  procured,  through  his  nephew,  Dr.  YVoou- 
the  human  subject.  I  forde,    some    of   the    French    preparation 

Dr.  CtOTTKUBUCK  then  mentioned  the  from  an  eminent  chemist  in  Paris,  he 
tract  lately  published  by  Professor  Munro,  had  found  that,  as  regarded  their  si 
of  Edinburgh,  "On  Spasm  of  the  Canals  i  effects,  they  were  perfectly  identical.  He 
for  the  Passage  of  the  Food,  the  Bile,  and  i  had  tried  this  remedy  in  grain  doses,  ad- 
the  Urine;"  which  (he  said)  had  not  yet,  i  ministered  every  four  hours,  in  about  one 
perhaps,  reached  the   Society.     It  was  one  ,  hundred  cases,  with  the  following  results  : 


of  high  interest  in  a  physiological  ani]  pa 
thological  point  cf  view  :  its  main  object 
was  to  show,  which  it  did  to  him  satisfac- 
torily, tltat  not  only  the  alimentary  canal, 
but  the  biliary  and  uiv  -  pa  ges  wen 
possessed  of  muscuiar  I  'liaetilii.y,  hew- 
ever  difficult  it  might  be  o  demonstrate  a 
distinct  fibrous  or  muscular  structure.  If 
that  point  could  be  satis;  ctorily  established, 
it  must  tend  to  lessen  I  ie  difficulty  felt  by 
many  in  admitting  the  muscular  powers  of 
blood-vessels  ;  a  point  in  which  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  circulation  v.  as  d<  i 
volved,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  ot 
diseases.  He  next  observed  that  he  had  a 
subject  to  mention,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
would  excite  considerable  interest  among 
the  Members  ;  it  was  the  account  of  a  new 
medical  doctrine  which  had  sprung  up  in 
the  German  Universities,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  be  extensively  diffused  throughout 
Germany  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
tes.  It  originated  with  a  Dr.  IIai.ni.- 
mann,  a  physician  of  Leipzig,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  was  called    Homoojpjsthi*  ■ 

*  See  Lancet,  >>o.  160,  vol.  x.  pages  81? 
and  318. 


In  some  cases,  the  two  or  three  first  ddses 

vomited  ;  in  others,  it  acted  also  on  the 
bowels,  producing  vomiting  and  purging  ; 
after  which,  there  was  no  further  apparent 
action.  As  to  its  diaphoretic  quality,  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  possessed 
any  considerable  power  in  that  respect  : 
although  antimony  had;  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  extolled  as  a  diaphoretic,  and 
had  acquired  the  name  of  febrii'ugum  mag- 
num ;  yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
sed  any  such  efficacy,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  the  tendency  of  many  d'.- 
was  to  terminate  naturally  in  that  way,  As 
a  substitute  for  bloodletting,  for  which  pur? 
pose  if  had  been  extensively  used  by  the 
French,  he  could  not,  there  tore,  recommend  it. 
There  was  a  subject  of  considerable  in- 
terest, which  he  begged  leave  to  introduce 
to  the  notice  of  the  Society  ;  and  although  a 
minor  branch  of  surgery,  it  was 'of  consider- 
able importance,  on  accountof  the  object  it  was 
designed  to  accomplish,  namely,  the  i 
of  a  very  common  and  distressing  affection, 
M-ache.  lie  alluded  to  the  operation 
o:;  cuttjr-got?  t:  ecrov  s  -_■;  I .-.  leased  teeth,  is 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fay,  in  those  cases  of 
tooth-ache  in  which  drawing  the  teeth  had 
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hitherto  been  doomed  necessary  ;  and  from 
Jil1  he  had  h.~<ml  0f  that  o]  nation,  it  ap- 
!;-  »red  to  bim  capable  of  accomplishing  the 
proposed  end,  in  ;,  rerysati:  f«i  toiy  manner. 
Bnt  as  he  s;nv  some  gei  tl  men  present, 
•who,  lie  believed,  had  seen  'lie  operation 
tried,  they  would,  perhaps,  favour  the  So- 
ciety withtlteir  observations  on  the  subject. 
Me  mentioned  these  to;>irs  to  show  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  matter  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Society,  and  hoped  thai  the 
members  and  visitors  present,  would  com- 
municate  their  opinion  without  reserve 

The  Society  was,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
c 'veiling,  occupied  in  discussing  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Fay's  operation. 

Mr.  Spky  said,  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Fay  cut  off  a  carious  and  painful  tooth  for 
the  wife  of  a  solicitor,  a  patient  of  his,  and 
that  the  operation  occasioned  no  pain  ;  it 
was  the  first  bicuspid  tooth,  of  the  left  side, 
in  the  upper  jaw.  It  was  about  six  weeks 
ago;  and  by  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
the  husband  of  the  lady,  then  in  the  country, 
he  had  learnt  that  she  had  not  experienced 
the  slightest  uneasiness  since  the  operation. 

A  Member  then  observed,  that  this  could 
not  be  deemed  a  new  operation,  as  the  den- 
tists of  this  country  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
filing  teeth,  and  that  it  was  a  common  case 
to  break  oft" a  tooth,  in  attempting  to  extract 
it ;  that  as  to  the  stump  left  in  the  jaw,  it 
was  generally  found  to  produce  great  incon- 
venience, and  was  obliged  to  be  drawn. 

Mr.  Spky  replied,  that  there  appeared  to 
him  an  essential  difference  between  the 
modes  of  removing  the  carious  part  of  a 
tooth,  mentioned  by  the  last  speaker,  and 
that  adopted  by  Mr.  Fay  ;  as  the  jar  of  the 
stump  in  the  operation  of  filing,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  injury  usually  done  to  the  soft 
parts,  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  mischief 
complained  of.  That  as  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  necks  of  the  teeth  had  been 
broken  off,  in  the  rude  attempts  to  extract 
thorn,  which  were  usually  made  with  the  key 
instrument,  it  was  fair  to  infer,  that  a  still 
greater  injury  must  be  done  to  the  mem- 
brane serving  as  the  periosteum  to  the  fangs 
of  the  tooth,  and  consequently  after-inflam- 
mation was  a  very  probable  result  :  whereas, 
by  excising  the  diseased  tooth  at  its  neck, 
by  any  mechanical  contrivance  which  would 
not  disturb  the  membranes  and  vessels  con- 
necting the  roots  to  their  sockets,  it  was 
fair  to  suppose  that  these  structures  would 
continue  to  receive  their  due  share  of  nutri- 
tion, and  remain  perfectly  inoffensive,  if  it 
could  not  be  shown  that  they  were  produc- 
tive of  some  good.  If,  as  he  believed,  they 
were  capable  of  affording  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  the  adjoining  teeth,  not  only  by  their 
mechanical  resistance,  but  by  their  prevent- 
ing the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  process  of 
that  part  of  the  jaw,  he  thought  that  a  very 


important  discovery  had  been  made  in  this 
branch  of  -surgery.  lie  believed  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  every  one  who  had  allowed  teeth  to  be 
extracted,  to  decide  whether,  in  the  course 
of  some  years,  theneighbouring  teeth  had  not 
much  approximated,  and  whether  that  fall- 
ing towards  each  other  of  the  crowns  of  the 
teeth  might  not  go  on  until  such  teeth 
should  fall  out ;  although,  from  the  little  at- 
tention heretofore  paid  to  the  subject,  the 
fact  of  teeth  having  fallen  out  had  been  sel- 
dom traced  to  such  a  cause  as  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  alveolar  process  of  that  part  of 
the  jaw,  before  occupied  by  the  stumps  of 
the  removed  tooth,  and  the  consequence  of 
extraction. 

Mr.  Kingdon  asked  whether  it  was  Mr. 
Fay's  design  to  cut  off  the  crowns  of  all 
painful  teeth  1  as  he  had  had  a  tooth  plug- 
ged by  a  dentist  many  years  ago,  which  was 
at  that  time  very  painful,  and  the  dentist 
told  him  he  had  scraped  out  the  whole 
of  the  cavity  containing  the  expansion  of 
the  nerve  in  the  tooth,  and  that  it  had  re- 
mained since  very  useful  ;  he  wished  to 
know,  therefore,  whether  that  practice  was 
resorted  to  by  Mr.  Fay  first  1 

Mr.  Spry  asked  Mr.  Kingdon  whether, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  figure  of  the 
common  cavity  of  the  tooth,  he  consi- 
dered that  it  was  possible  to  accom- 
plish that,  which  the  dentist  had  informed 
him  he  had  achieved,  admitting  that  the 
extreme  sensibility  of  the  delicate  nervous 
structure  occupying  it,  would  have  allowed  of 
the  introduction  of  any  such  scraping  instru- 
ment-! It  was  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  caries  had  extended  through  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  until  a  thin  plate  only  of 
the  bony  structure  intervened  between  the 
cavity  and  the  air,  by  which  painful  im. 
pressions  were  easily  made  on  the  nerve 
by  sudden  differences  of  temperature,  and 
that  the  dentist  had  carefully  scraped 
out  such  a  cavity,  and  plugged  it.  He 
believed  that  the  cavity  alluded  to  beni" 
once  absolutely  opened  by  disease  or  acci- 
dent, produced  excruciating  pain,  and  would 
not  allow  of  the  pressure  of  any  foreign  body 
into  it.  Mr.  Fay's  operation  was  intended 
to  remove  the  tooth  below  this  cavity,  and 
that  only  in  cases  where,  as  he  understood, 
the  tooth  could  not  be  saved  by  plugging.] 

Dr.  Blake  mentioned  a  remedy  for  tooth- 
ache, which  we  did  not  distinctly  hear. 

Mr.  Langstaif,  Mr.  Chevalier,  and 
Mr.  Hay,  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, but  adduced  no  facts,  either  in  fa- 
vour or  against  the  operation. 

Mr.  Fay  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
the  members,  requested  to  attend  the  next 
meeting. 


MEETING  OF  THE  LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
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At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Society,  on 
Monday,  (Oct.  '.-,)  the  discussion  respect- 
ing the  excision  of  teeth  was  renewed, 
Mr.  Fay  being  present,  at  the  invitation  of 

the  President.  This  gentleman  very  kindly 
brought  his  instruments,  and  a  variety  of 
preparations  of  teeth,  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Fay  stated  he  had  practised  this 
operation  for  seventeen  years ;  and  that 
its  origin  was  the  result  of  accident.  After 
teeth  had  been  accidentally  broken  off  in 
attempts  by  different  persons  to  extract 
them,  he  had  frequently  observed,  that  in- 
stead of  any  unpleasant  effects  ensuing 
benefit  rather  was  derived.  There  were 
undoubtedly  many  cases  in  which  excision 
was  improper,  and  where  extraction  only, 
was  practicable  ;  as  in  cases  where  the 
socket  or  root  was  diseased.  One  curious 
circumstance  j^Mr.  Fay  mentioned,  which 
is  deserving  of  notice  ;  namely,  that  the  canal 
in  the  centre  of  the  tooth  becomes  filled 
with  ossific  matter,  after  the  crown  has 
been  excised.  Now  this  admits  of  an  im- 
portant practical  application.  If  the  tooth 
excised  b>  one  of  the  incisores,  and  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  apply  an  artificial 
tooth  soon  after,  a  stylette  or  pivot  should 
be  inserted  immediately  after  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  has  been  excised;  otherwise  the 
canal  becomes  obliterated ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  generally  used  a  small  piece  of 
wood,  as  hickory.  In  this  way  the  deposition 
of  bony  matter,  and  consequent  obliteration 
of  this  canal,  would  be  prevented. 

The  possibility  of  ossific  matter  being  de- 
posited, was  here  brought  in  question  by 
some  members,  and  among  others  by  Mr. 
Langstaff.  This  gentleman  considered  the 
teeth  of  adults  inorganic,  for  he  had  never 
been  enabled  to  inject  them,  and  hence  he 
was  unable  to  conceive  how  bony  matter 
eonld  be  deposited.  This  objection,  how- 
ever, was  soon  overruled.  Mr.V,  .\  DE,whowas 
present,  had  one  of  his  teeth  excised,  and  the 
canal  within  the  tooth  had  become  oblitera- 
ted by  the  deposition  of  bony  matter. 

One  of  the  members  asked  why  ossific 
matter  was  deposited  in  the  canal  of  excised 
teeth;  as  this  was  not  observed  in  teeth 
which  had  been  accidentally  broken. 

Mr.  Fay  replied,  that  whenever  a  tooth 
had  been  broken  by  attempts  to  extract  it, 
its  vascular  connexion  with  the  alveolar 
process  had  been  broken,  and  hence  the 
deposition  of  ossific  matter  could  not  occur. 

Mr.  Fay  then  showed  his  instruments  for 
excision.  He  stated,  that  he  never  had 
occasion  to  remove  the  fang;.,  of  a  t^oth 
which  he  had  excised.  After  excision,  he 
plied  the  cajuput  oil  on  a  little  cotton  wool. 

Mr.  Fay's  extracting  forceps  are   some- 


what similar  in  shape  to  his  excising  forceps. 
Instead,  however,  of  laying  hold  of  the 
crown  of  the  tooth,  Mr.  Fay's  method  is 
to  lay  hold  of  the  neck  and  the  tipper  part 
of  the  fangs,  so.  that  he  could  as  easily 
extract  a  tooth  which  had  been  excised, 
as  one  which  was  whole.  The  extracting 
forceps  were  of 'different  shapes,  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  tooth  to  be  operated 
on.  Some  of  them  had  small  projecting 
points  from  the  inner  side  of  the  beak  of 
the  instrument,  and  which  were  intended  to 
fix  between  the  fangs  of  the  teeth. 

Mr.  Fay  then  showed  to  the  Society  his 
new  method  of  stopping  the  teeth.  The 
metal  he  used  was  apparently  some  kind  of 
amalgam  (which  melts  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture). A  small  piece  of  it  being  placed 
in  the  tooth,  an  instrument  slightly  warmed 
by  a  spirit  lamp  was  then  applied  to  the 
metal,  which  was  sufficient  to  melt  it,  and 
thus  the  hole  was  filled  with  the  metal. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Fay  stated, 
that  he  had  never  observed  any  part  of  the 
fang  of  a  tooth  which  had  been  excised,  be- 
come absorbed  ;  and  he  accounted  for  it  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  nutritient  vessels 
being  undisturbed  and  uninjured  in  the  ope- 
ration. 

Dr.  Blake  here  stated,  that  excision  wa« 
unnecessary.  He  was  enabled  to  cure  the 
most  desperate  cases  of  tooth-ache  (unless 
the  disease  was  connected  with  rheuma- 
tism,) by  the  application  of  the  following 
remedy  to  the  decayed  tooth  : 

Alum,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  two 
drachms; 

Nitrout  spirit  of  tether,  seven  drachms ; 
mix,  and  apply  them  to  the  tooth. 

Mr.  Fay  admitted,  that  in  9.j  cases  out  of 
t()t),  where  surgeons  and  dentists  were  ap- 
plied to  for  the  purpose  of  extraction,  relief 
might  be  obtained  without  extraction  or 
excision.  The  first  point  was  to  inquire 
if  the  tooth  could  be  plugged;  secondly, 
if  it  could  not  be  plugged,  to  examine  if  the 
roots  were  healthy,  as  in  that  case  excish  n 
could  be  safely  performed  ;  if  the  routs  or 
sockets  were  diseased,  extraction  became 
absolutely  necessary.  In  the  cases  in  which 
the  tooth  could  be  saved  by  plugging,  he 
observed  that  he  frequently  obtained  tem- 
porary relief  for  the  patient  by  applying  a 
Little  of  the  oil  of  cajuput  on  cotton  to  the 
hollow  tooth,  directing  a  little  castor  oil,  or 
some  mild  aperient  to  be  taken  ;  and  when 
th  pain  had  been  thus  relieved,  he  recom- 
mended  the  tooth  to  be  plugged,  as  the  most 
effectual  way  of  preventing  it s  recurrence. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Fay  for  the 
candid  manner  in  which  lie  had  answered 
the  inquiries  of  the  Society,  observing,  that 
he  considered  the  explanations  afforded  very 
satisfactory. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  NAIL  INTO  THE  FLESH. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

HOSPITAL     OF    SURGERY, 

Panton  Square,  St.  James's. 

STRICTURE    OF    THE    (ESOPHAGI'S. 

Mary  D ,  ietat.  32;  (May  3,)  com- 
plains of  a  sense  of  tightness  and  slight  pain 
in  the  oesophagus,  attended  with  great  -diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  She  can  take  nothing 
solid,  and  at  particular  times,  Haids  will 
scarcely  pass.  The  sense  of  tightness  is 
felt  immediately  below  the  os  hyoides,  and 
is  always  worse  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  day.  She  constantly  spits  up  a  quan- 
tity of  viscid  mucus.  On  examining  the 
neck,  both  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  are 
considerably  swollen,  but  not  the  least 
painful  to  the  touch  ;  nothing  unnatural  is 
observed  on  looking  into  the  mouth.  She 
is  very  much  emaciated,  but  suffers  little  or 
no  pain.  Bowels  deranged  ;  pulse  very 
small  and  feeble. 

She  states  that  six  years  ago,  the  swelling 
of  the  thyroid  gland  came  on  without  any 
known  cause,  and  increased  to  the  size  of 
an  <  angte.  Leeches  and  fomentations  were 
;  ;.i.  d,  and  it  gradually  diminished  to  its 
present  state.  The  swelling  of  the  gland 
was  not  attended  by  any  of  the  present 
sympt  ms.  Three  years  ago,  after  an  af- 
fection of  the  liver,  she  complained  of  a 
soreness  of  her  throat,  which  contiriui  d  be 
give  much  inconvenience,  although  fre- 
quently relieved  by  leeches,  until  the 
last  three  months,  when  the  tightness  and 
difficulty  in  swallowing  commenced. 

She  has  had  a  small  bougie  twice  passed 
down  the  (esophagus,  and  she  eats  without 
much  difficulty. 

(i.  Since  she  came  to  the  hospital,  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  pass  a  small 
clastic  bougie,  but  without  success.  The 
point  at  which  the  obstruction  is  met  with, 
is  immediately  at  the  commencement  of  the 
oesophagus.  A  piece  of  plaster  spread  with 
the  ex.  of  belladonna  has  been  applied  to 
the  neck. 

tt.  Yesterday  a  bougie  armed  with  caustic 
was  introduced,  and  allowed  to  remain  fbr 
some  time  in  contact  with  the  obstructed 
part ;  at  first  it  produced  considerable  irri- 
tation, but  in  a  hour  or  two  after,  she  im- 
magined  that  she  could  swallow  somewhat 
easier.     General  health  is  improved. 

L2.  The  armed  bogie  has  been  repeated 
twice  since  the  last  report,  andyesterday 
a  small  bougie  passed  the  stricture  with 


considerable      facility.      Bowels     sostive ; 
tongue  white. 

"ft.     Submur.  hydrarg.,  gr.  iij. ; 
Node  sumend. 

20.  The  bougie  hasbeen  frequently  passed, 
although  sometimes  with  much  difficulty  ; 
her  swallowing  is  decidedly  improved,  and 
she  can  now  get  over  small  pieces  of  bread, 
steeped  in  milk.  A  bougie,  with  its  point 
besmeared  with  the  extract,  of  belladonna, 
has  been  frequently  passed  down  to  the 
stricture,  but  without  any  marked  benefit. 
To  take  the  ca/o»?e/-powder  occasionally. 

26.  Since  last  report,  she  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  passing  a  small  bougie  herself  down 
to  the  stricture,  but  has  been  unable  to  get 
beyond  it.  The  difficulty  in  swallowing 
continues  much  the  same,  but  her  general 
health  is  very  much  improved. 

A  small  seton  to  be  made  en  each  side  of 
the  larynx. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  NAIL    INTO  THE  TLISII. 

John  K.  aitat  21 .  (Jr.ue  23.)  The  integu- 
ments of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe 
of  the  right  foot  are  much  inflamed  and 
swollen,  and  extend  over  the  nail  on  each 
side,  so  as  to  leave  but  a  small  portion  of 
its  centre  uncovered.  The  toe  is  exceed- 
ingly painful,  and  gives  great  inconvenience 
in  walking.  Says  that,  about  two  years  ago, 
he  observed  that  the  hail  was  growing  into 
the  flesh,  in  consequence  of  which  he  cut 
it  short,  and  since  then  has  been  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  paring  and  scraping  the  nail, 
which  has  invariably  increased  the  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  integuments.  The  soft  parts 
to  be  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

July  20.  The  lunar  caustic  has  been  ap- 
plied on  each  side  of  the  nail  twice  a  week 
since  he  came  to  the  hospital,  with  decided 
relief;  the  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
toe  have  very  much  subsided,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  nail  is  now  visible,  Suffers 
little  or  no  pain,  and  can  walk  without  in- 
convenience. 


GROWTH    OF  THE  NAIL  INTO  THE  F  1. 1  Sir. 

G.  H.,  aetat  16.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
nail  of  the  great  toe  the  integuments  are  in- 
flamed and  swollen,  so  as'to  overlap  the  edge 
of  the  nail,  and  he  cannot  bear  the  pari  to 
be  touched.  It  is  two  months  since  the  toe 
began  to  lie  painful,  ami  lie  lias  since  pared 
the  nail  occasionally,  which,  instead  of  re- 
lieving, has  invariably  increased  the  tender- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  '(  he 
lunar  caustic  has  been  applied  every  third  or 
fourth  day  during  the  fest  fortnight,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  toe  is  now  almost  of  its  natural 
appearance  and  form;  he  can  also  walk 
without  inconvenience. 


OPERATIONS. 
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WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 


There  are,  at  present,  several  interesting 
cases  in  this  Hospital.  A  woman,  in  the 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  jumped  out  of  a 
third  floor  window,  and  fractured  hoth  legs. 
The  patient  is  doing  well :  no  miscarriage 
has  happened,  nor  are  any  symptoms  pre- 
sent which  lead  one  to  expect  sucli  an  oc- 
currence. 

The  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the 
carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  of  the  right 
hand  (noticed  in  Number  159,  vol.  x.), 
is  rapidly  getting  well.  Portions  of  the 
unciform  and  of  the  ulnar  bones  were  re- 
moved :  the  loss  of  substance  has  been  re- 
stored by  healthy  granulations  ;  the  pa- 
tient is  irow  on  a  liberal  diet,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  well  in  a  few  weeks.  A  question 
was  raised  at  the  time  of  his  admission, 
whether  amputation  should  be  performed  or 
not.  Mi.  Guthrie  very  properly  decided  on 
trying  what  could  be  done  by  appropriate 
management,  and  the  man  has  saved  an  use- 
ful baud  and  arm. 


OPERATIONS. 

For  some  time  past  great  expectation  had 
been  excited  that  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
would  have  been  performed  on  Saturday  ; 
consequently  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  assembled  to  witness  what,  at  the 
Westminster,  is  a  rare  operation.  Mr. 
White  was  to  have  been  the  operator,  but 
could  not,  after  repeated  attempts,  detect 
satisfactorily  the  presence  of  a  stone.  Mr. 
White  asserted  most  positively  that  he  had 
felt  a  stone  a  Few  days  ago,  and  appealed  to 
Mr.  Lynn,  sen.  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
fact.  Mr.  Lynn  said  he  had  heard  the 
sound  strike  against  a  stone.  Mr.  Guthrie 
affirmed  that  he  could  make  oath  to  having 
felt  it  also,  most  distinctly,  only  a  short 
time  since.  Why  may  it  not  be  felt  now  1 
asked  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  ;  taking  the  sound 
in  his  fingers,  and  finding  that  he  could  not 
turn  it  about  very  readily,  said,  "  Mr.  White, 
I  think  that  the  sound  is  not  in  the  bladder." 
"Do  you  think  not!"  asked  Mr,  White. 
"I  do,  indeed,"  responded  Sir  Anthony. 
Mr.  Guthrie  tried,  but  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself  that  the  sound  was  in  the  bladder  ; 
nor  did  he  appear  to  get  it  there.  After 
repeated  attempts  with  sounds  of  various 
sizes,  until  almost  all  Mr.  Stodard's  stock 
had  been  used,  it  was  at  length  humanely 
advised,  by  Sir  Anthony,  that  all  further 
attempts  should  be  desisted  from,  and  that 
the  child  should  be  brought  up  again  hi  a 
fortnight. 


This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Mr. 
White,  as  he  had  been  in  the  dead-house 
practising  some  time,  and  came  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  exhibition  of  surgical  skill. 
While  the  postponement  was  agreed  to  by 
Messrs.  White  andGuthrie,  and  Sir  Anthony, 
Messrs.  Lynn,  junior  and  senior,  were  occu- 
pied in  talk  about  the  bread  and  cheese 
chance  of  making  a  living  by  lecturing,  since, 
the  rescinding  of  the  late  by-law,  so  they 
had  nothing  to  say.  Whether  Mr.  Stodart 
does  keep  sounds  and  staffs  fit  to  enter  the 
bladder,  or  not,  we  shall  not  determine  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  the  surgeons  present 
could  not  find  a  stone,  and  could  not  de- 
termine whether  the  instrument  was  passed 
into  the  bladder  or  not.  Now  the  fact 
is,  the  sound  was  at  first  put  into  the  blad- 
der, and  the  urine  escaped  ;  the  bladder 
of  course  contracted.  A  child's  bladder,  in 
a  contracted  state,  is  not  very  large  ;  not 
large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  twirl  about  a 
sound  or  catheter  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers, 
as  when  introduced  into  the  distended  blad- 
der of  an  adult.  The  want  of  considering 
this  circumstance  caused  all  the  confusion. 
The  operation  was  performed  last  Saturday, 
by  Mr.  White. 


The  students  having  been  for  some  time 
past  desirous  of  seeing  the  operation  of  ex 
cisihg  the.  crown  of  a  diseased  tooth  per- 
formed, Mr.  Guthrie  requested  Mr.  lay  to 
come  to  the  hospital  to  operate.  A  man 
happened  to  be  present  who  wished  to  have 
Lis  tooth  extracted,  and  being  a  fair  case, 
Mr.  1'ay  performed  the  operation  of  excision. 
The  man,  who  was  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  declared,  that  the  pain  in  the  tooth 
immediately  ceased  ;  and  that  the  operation, 
although  it  gave  him  a  "  funny  snap,"  was 
not  painful.  Mr.  Guthrie  repeatedly  asked 
the  man  whether  lie  felt  any  pain  in  the  jaw 
or  neck  ;  he  said,  "  Ao,  not  the  least."  He 
was  desired  to  call  again,  which  he  did  seve- 
ral times,  and  uniformly  declared  that  lie 
had  not  felt  the  least  uneasiness  since  the 
operation,  which  was  performed  about  a 
month  ago.  W  e  abstained  from  mentioning 
the  case  before,  to  see  if  the.  result  would  bo 
favourable.  The  surgeons  and  pupils  at  the 
Hospital  were  highly  satisfied  with  the 
"  New  Surgical  Operation." 


Several  serious  accidents  have  been  re- 
cently admitted.  A  case  of  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  thigh  was  admitted  on  Saturday 
last. 
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STRANGULATED  HERNIA. 


BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL. 


CASE    OF  STRANGULATED  INGUINAL    HERNIA. 

On  Thursday  a  man  named  John  Starling, 
aet.  22,  came  into  Baldwyn's  ward  about  noon, 
labouring  under  obstruction  in  tbe  bowels 
for  tbe  space  of  a  week,  and  a  small  tumour 
in  the  left  groin. 

The  patient  bad  always  been  subject  to  a 
rupture   on  that  side  ;  eight  days  before  he 
had  been  running,  and  was  suddenly  affected 
with  violent  sickness  and  vomiting,  ;  these 
symptoms,  in  a  short  time,  abated  ;  he  had 
not  felt  any  iiicrease  in  the  size  of  the   tu- 
mour in  the    groin,  after   that   occurrence, 
hut   his  bowels  had   been   obstinately   im- 
movable since  that  time.     When  the  groin 
was  examined,  there  was  an  appearance  and 
feeling,   as  though  the  spermatic  chord  was 
thickened ;    but  in  so   slight   a   degree,  as 
scarcely  to  substantiate  the  idea    that    any 
hernia  existed  ;  he  did  not  complain  of  pain 
on  pressure  of  the  part,  neither  were  the 
symptoms  those  of  activestrangulatedhernia; ' 
lie  had  neither  hiccup  nor  vomiting.     Pre- 
suming, however,  that  there  must  be  some  ! 
protrusion,  he  was  placed  in  the  warm  bath,  \ 
and  bled  to   jjxix.;  after  which  the   taxis  j 
was   employed,    but   without    any   sensible 
diminution  of  the  supposed  protrusion.     An  | 
onema  was  thrown  up,  but  speedily  rejected. : 
Three  grains  of  calomel,  and  ten  of  jalap,  ! 
were  then  given  him,  and  ordered  to  be  re-  ! 
peated,  if  necessary. 

At  live  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  calo-  i 
mel  and  jalap  not  having  operated,  he  was  j 
ordered  to  take  a  fourth  part  of  the  follow-  ' 
ing    mixture    every  hour,     until    it   should 
operate  ;    viz.   crcton    oil  gtt.  iv,  sugar  £i, 
and   mint  water,    *ij  ;  if  this  produced  no 
change,  the   warm  hath  was  to  be  repeated 
early  in  the  morning,  and  another  attempt 
al  reduction  made.     If  these  means  should 
fail,  Mr.  Vincent  said  an  operation  would  be 
indispensable.     During   the  night,   and    on 
the   following    morning,   Friday  14th,    the 
symptoms   took   the  character  of  those   of 
acute  strangulation;  he  had  been  very  rest- 
less all  night,  complained  of  considerable 
thirst  ;  his  countenance  was  expressive  of 
erahle  anxiety,  he  had  had  frequent 
foe   'hi   .    especially  on   taking    any  thing 
into  the   stomach, "and  hiccup;  his    tongui 
was  fum  d,  his  pulse  small,  quiet  ai  d  hard, 
and  a  pn  I  ise  p<  i   pi  atii  o  i  overed  hi 
b<   had  <  on  iderahl  i  tensii  n  of  tl  i   al  lomi 
and  pain   on  pressure  of  the  region  of  the 
pubi  s,  arid  situati<  n  of  the  i     tic  ch<  rd  ; 

he  had  had  a  scanty  evacuation,  (probably 
from  the  large  intestines  only,)  the  warm 
hath  and  taxis  had  been  used  without  effi  ct. 


At  half  past  one  o'clock,  Messrs.  Lawrence, 
Earle,  and  Stanley,  having  given  their  opi- 
nion as  to  the  necessity  for  the  operation, 
although  they  were  doubtful  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  tbe  case,  the  patient  was  removed 
to  the  operating  theatre,  when  Mr.  Vincent 
proceeded  to  divide  the  skin  and  superficial 
fascia,  to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches, 
and,  afterwards,  to  dissect  down  to  the  sac, 
which  he  opened.  On  opening  it  the  testi- 
cle was  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac, 
whilst  the  upper  part  contained  a  portion  of 
omentum,  and  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine  ; 
the  omentum  was  firmly  adherent  to  the 
neck,  as  well  as  to  part  of  the  body  of  the 
sac,  and  was  changed  in  appearance,  being 
much  thickened  and  consolidated,  having 
evidently  formed  the  contents  of  the  conge- 
nital hernia,  which  the  man  spoke  of  on  his 
admission.  The  small  portion  of  intestme 
consisted  of  a  portion  of  jejunum  or  ileum, 
about  two  inches  a  half  in  length,  and  was 
considerably  discoloured  ;  on  feeling  for  the 
place  of  stricture,  Mr.  Vincent  ascertained 
that  it  was  confined  solely  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  internal  ring :  he  then  divided  the 
stricture  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury, 
liberated  and  returned  the  intestine,  aud 
afterwards  separated  the  connexions  of  the 
omentum  to  the  body  of  the  sac,  cutting  off 
the  protruded  portion  about  three  inches  in 
length,  close  to  the  neck,  leaving  the  re- 
maining portion  adherent  to  the  canal ;  he 
closed  the  wound  by  adhesive  plaster,  and, 
in  the  centre,  by  a  suture,  applying  over  the 
whole  a  compress  of  lint.  A  few  hours 
after  the  operation,  an  enema  was  thrown 
up,  but  rejected  almost  immediately  ;  and 
small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  ad- 
ministered, but  without  effect.  The  dresser 
then  gave  him  ^vj.  of  castor  oil,  which  was 
rejected ;  and,  afterwards,  three  grains  of 
calomel,  and  ten  of  jalap.  In  the  even- 
ing, the  pulse  being  110,  and  possess- 
ing considerable  hardness,  he  was  bled 
to  gxx. 

15.  The  medicine  of  last  night  opened 
the  bowels  freely,  he  had  several  copious 
evacuations,  passed  a  restless  night,  cdm'- 
plained  of  great  thirst,  tongue  covered  with 
a  brown  fur,  pulse  100,  Irani,  and  of  a  jerking 
reel ;  had  pain  on  pressure  of  the  abdomen, 
but  prim  ipally  on  the  side,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  wound,-whicb  we  examined, 
and  looked  healthy.  He  was  hied  to  ,r,x\iij. 
this  morning,  and  took  the  saline  medicine, 
ft] r.  Vincent  ordered  the  saline  medi- 
cine to  be  continued,  with  the  addition  of 
the  liq.  ant.  tart.,  and  gr.viij.  hydr.  c.  eretaj 
every  three  !:'  urs,  and  B  br  ad  and  milk 
]  oulth  e  to  be  applied.  Ev<  aing  :  the  tension 
and  pain  of  the  abdomen  incr<  asi  d,  tongue 
coated  with  a  brown  fur;  pulse  100,  and 
hard  ;  bled  ad  gx. 

16.  The  patient  passed  a   very  restless 
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night,  p.tin  and  tension  not  at  all  alleviated  ; 
vomited  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark, 
green-coloured  matter  ;  countenance  expres- 
sive of  great  anxiety,  tongue  furred,  pulse 
98,  has  great  thirst.  Mr.  Vincent  ordered 
leeches  xx.  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  ; 
the  saline  medicine  with  the  tartarized  anti- 
mony to  he  continued,  and  the  hydr.  c. 
creta.  grs.  x.,  every  third  hour  ;  the  wound 
in  a  state  of  suppuration.  Evening  :  there 
being  no  diminution  of  the  symptoms,  save 
of  pain,  a  large  blister  was  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  pubes. 

17.  Pain  of  the  abdomen  nearly  gone,  and 
great  diminution  of  tension ;  the  counte- 
nance has  in  a  great  measure  lost  its  anxious 
expression,  the  bowels  open,  tongue  cleaner, 
but  parched ;  pulse  100  ;  the  two  latter 
symptoms  would  have  indicated  further  de- 
pletion, but  from  the  excessive  general 
weakness,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  local 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  Mr.  Vincent 
said,  he  should  merely  continue  the  saline 
medicine  with  antimony,  and  the  hyd.c.  creta. 
Evening :  the  patient  is  very  restless  and 
uneasy,  and  countenance  expressive  of 
anxiety. 

18.  A  visible  alteration  for  the  worse  ; 
had  a  sleepless  night,  complained  of  great 
thirst,  laid  motionless,  eyes  dim  and  fixed, 
with  mouth  half  open  ;  features  sharp,  and 
his  articulation  difficult  and  indistinct  ; 
tongue  brown,  and  furred;  pulse  108,  and 
sharp  ;  the  local  symptoms  of  inflammation 
have  completely  left ;  could  hear  pressure 
on  the  abdomen,  without  uneasiness.  Mr. 
Vincent  desired  that  the  dose  of  hydrg.  c. 
creta.  might  be  increased,  and  the  saline 
medicine  be  continued  with  the  antimony. 
He  gradually  sunk,  and  died  in  the  evening. 

Post-mortem  Examination. 

Upon  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
the  intestines  were  seen  filled  with  flatus, 
tightly  braced  down  by  the  omentum,  which 
was  firmly  adherent  at  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  also  to  the  small  intestines,  with  which 
it  had  been  in  contact.  The  omentum  itself 
presented  marks  of  considerable  inflam- 
mation ;  the  portion  of  intestine  protruded, 
had  been  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  it  was 
of  a  very  dark  livid  hue,  approaching  to 
black,  and  highly  vascular.  The  internal 
mucous  lining  of  that  part  of  the  intestine, 
had  undergone  no  change  whatever  from  its 
healthy  condition.  There  were  traces  of 
inflammation  on  the  whole  of  the  small  in- 
testines, not  extending  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  intestine,  but  in  longitudinal 
patches,  seemingly-  in  those  parts  with  which 
the  omentum  had  been  in  contact;  but  these 
were  slight,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  of  the  ileum  near  the  strictured  portion 
for  the  space  of  six  inches,  which  presented 


marks  of  active  inflammation  in  the  whole  of 
its  circumference. 

A  peculiarity  of  formation,  which  could 
have  no  reference  to  the  disease,  was  ob- 
servable in  the  gall-bladder ;  it  was  con- 
siderably longer  than  usual,  and  its  greater 
circumference  was  reversed,  being  larger 
above  than  below,  about  the  middle  of  the 
bladder  was  a  kind  of  hour-glass  contraction 
dividing  it  into  two  parts.  It  was  filled 
with  bile,  but  of  a  less  viscid  quality  than 
usual  ;  its  colour  also  was  not  so  deep,  the 
internal  lining  of  the  bladder  not  being 
stained,  hut  of  a  whitish  colour ;  the  duct 
was  not  obstructed. 


CASE  OF  PHAGEDENA  GANGRENOSA. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  a  woman  named 
Mary  Brown,  a;tat.  ;>0,  was  admitted  into 
Magdalen  Ward,  with  sloughing  phage- 
dena of  the  right  labium.  On  seeing  her, 
Mr.  Lawrence  inquired  of  her  from  what 
part  of  the  town  she  came,  observing  at  the 
same  time,  that  almost  all  the  patients  ad- 
mitted into  this  Hospital  with  sloughing 
phagedena,  came  from  a  place  named  Swan- 
alley,  near  East  Smithfield,  which  was  the 
haunt  of  a  most  wretched  and  miserable 
set  of  women,  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  vocation,  were  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  sailors  and  Lascars  Her  answer 
confirmed  his  observation,  as  she  actu- 
ally came  from  the  above-mentioned  Swan- 
alley.  She  said,  that  whilst  affected  with 
gonorrhoea,  the  disease  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance, five  weeks  previous  to  her  ad- 
mission, in  the  form  of  a  pimple  or  small 
boil  ;  the  pimple  afterwards  vesicated,  and 
had  gradually  progressed  and  acquired 
its  present  magnitude,  three  inches  in 
length,  and  rather  more  than  one  in  breadth. 
The  surface  of  the  sore  now  presents  an 
irregular  appearance  ;  is  covered  with  a 
foetid,  pulpy,  and  thick  slough,  with  a  dark 
brown  discharge  :  around  the  sore,  which  is 
oval,  is  extended  a  circumscribed  thicken- 
ing, with  a  dark  red  halo  of  inflammation  ; 
to  this  is  added  a  pulry  and  less  limited 
tumefaction  of  the  cellular  substance.  The. 
edges  abrupt,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  were, 
as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  sore,  dotted 
on  the  inner  surface  with  numerous  small, 
elevated,  and  angry-looking  points,  which, 
according  to  lilackadder,*  may  he  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of 
the  disease  ;  from  these  an  occasional  oozing 
of  blood  took  place.  On  approaching  the 
patient,  that  peculiar  and  foetid  odour  always 
attendant  on  the  frightful  progress  of  this 
disease,  was  very  annoying  :  the  whole  of 


*  See  Blaokadder'a  Observations  on 
gedeua  Gangrenosa. 
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the  right  labium  was  destroyed.  Contrary 
to  our  own  experience  iu  the  disease  in 
eight  or  ten  cases,  and  to  the  dicta  of 
Messrs.  Blackaddder,  Delpech,  Hennen, 
Thompson,  Ponteau,  and  Welbank  (all  of 
whom  describe  the  darting,  progressive, 
though  intermittent  pain,  as  a  constant 
symptom),  the  patient  had  never  felt  pain 
except  when  the  diseased  parts  were  put  on 
the  stretch.  In- the  eight  cases  detailed  by 
Mr.  Welbank  in  the  x  vth  vol.  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  the  darting  pain 
was  a  never  failing  symptom  ;  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  Samuel  Cooke,  page  331,  it  led  him 
to  anticipate  the  disease.  She  slept  well, 
and  her  general  health  had  not  been  much 
disturbed  :  her  pulse  did  not  exceed  the 
natural  standard  in  frequency :  her  tongue 
clean,  and  her  appearance,  generally,  not 
indicating  any  indisposition,  no  expression 
of  anxiety,  no  haggard  look.  Mr.  Law- 
rence desired  the  pupils  to  remark  the 
well-defined  edges  of  the  sore,  its  putrid 
and  spongy  sloughing  surface,  and  the 
copious  and  very  foetid  discharge  which 
issued  from  it,  as  well  as  the  bleeding  points. 
He  remarked  that,  in  this  species  of  ulcer- 
ation, when  the  constitution  was  unaffected, 
any  general  treatment  was  unnecessary  ; 
that  the  local  application  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  was,  in  almost  every  case,  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  healthy  surface,  which 
healed  up  without  any  trouble.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  acid  was  ordered,  after  which 
the  slough  was  to  be  covered  with  dry  lint : 
one  grain  of  opium  to  be  given  shortly 
afterwards,  and  to  be  repeated  at  bed-time. 
The  hair  having  been  shaved  from  the  parts 
around,  the  surface  of  the  sore  cleansed, 
and  the  surrounding  parts  protected  by  a 
thick  coating  of  lard,  the  dresser  having 
previously  immersed  some  lint  in  the  con- 
centrated acid,  proceeded  to  apply  it,  and 
to  press  steadily  upon  every  point  of  the 
diseased  surface  until  it.  appeared  converted 
into  a  firm  and  dry  mass.  The  woman  did 
not  express  any  pain  whatever  :  did  not  cry 
out  during  the  application. 

#3.  The  application  of  the  acid  had 
not  produced  its  usual  beneficial  effects  ; 
the  sloughing  ulceration  still  proceeding, 
and  the  sore  considerably  deepened.  The 
patient  passed  rather  a  restless  night,  but 
continued  free  from  pain  :  the  acid  to  be 
again  applied. 

23.  The  patient  appeared  much  the  same  ; 
the  slough  had  come  away  ;  the  edges  of  the 
sore  were  well  defined,  and  healthy  ;  the 
inflammatory  appearances  in  its  vicinity  were 
much  diminished  ;  the  sore  itself,  in  its 
upper  and  outer  parts,  presented  the  most 
healthy  granulating  surface,  but,  at  its  lower 
and  inner  parts,  still  retained  the  decided 
phagedenic  character — dark  putrid  surface, 
and  foetid  discharge,     Mr.  Lawrence  ob- 


served that  the  acid  had  notproduced  itsusual 
beneficial  effects  ;  that,  in  the  cases  which 
had  come  under  his  notice,  a  single  appli- 
cation had  generally  been  effectual,  and  yet 
it  had  been  applied  twice  in  this  case,  and 
the  disease  was  still  proceeding  in  its  career 
in  part  of  the  sore  :  he,  however,  ordered 
the  re-application  of  the  acid  to  those  parts 
of  the  sore  still  retaining  the  original  cha- 
racter, and  the  opium  internally. 

26.  Instead  of  an  improvement  in  those 
parts  of  the  sore  to  which  the  acid  had  been 
applied  yesterday,  they  seemed  to  be  con- 
siderably deepened  ;  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  sore  presenting  large  and  florid  granu- 
lations. Mr.  Lawrence  said,  that  as  he  had 
given  the  acid  a  complete  trial  without  suc- 
cess, he  would  try  the  external  and  internal 
use  of  opium  ;  he  ordered  a  piece  of  lint 
wet  in  the  liquor  opii  sedativus,  to  be  kept 
constantly  applied  to  the  sore,  and  five  grains 
of  the  pil  saponis  c.  opio,  every  fourth  hour. 
This  plan  of  treatment  was  persevered  in 
until  the  3ist ;  on  the  30th,  the  ulceration 
appeared  to  be  deepening  in  one  part  of  the 
sore  ;  and  on  the  31st,  there  was  a  circular 
excavation,  about  the  middle  of  the  sore,  of 
considerable  depth,  into  which  the  end  of 
the  thumb  might  have  been  placed  ;  the  cir- 
cumference still  presenting  a  most  healthy 
surface,  Mr.  Lawrence  again  reverted  to  the 
acid  and  dry  lint,  with  opium  internally  ; 
and,  on  the  3d  of  August,  the  spongy 
sloughs  having  been  cast  off,  the  whole 
presented  a  healthy  granulating  surface. 

August  6.  The  sore  has  diminished  in  size 
one-third,  and  is  filling  up  very  fast  ;  her 
bowels  had  been  in  a  relaxed  state  for  the 
last  ten  days,  which  had  been  combated  by 
the  mist,  creta;  comp.  ;  her  tongue,  during 
that  time,  had  presented  a  pretematurally  red 
appearance;  the  general  health  but  little 
affected,  with  the  exception  of  slight  febrile 
symptoms.  August  9th,  the  sore  almost 
filled  up,  and  diminished  to  one-fourth  its 
original  magnitude. 

September  'JO.  Patient  is  now  quite  well. 


CASE    OF     PHACEDEMC    ULCERATION    OF    THE 
FEXIS. 

On  Thursday,  3d  of  August,  ■ ,  a-t.  /SO, 

was  admitted  into  Lazarus  Ward.  Mr. 
Lawrence  saw  him  on  the  4th.  On  exami- 
nation, the  penis  was  found  to  be  enlarged 
to  twice  its  jiatural  size,  with  considerable 
hardness  and  inflammation.  A  chancre, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  horse  bean,  was 
discovered  in  the  situation  of  the  fraenuro, 
and  a  bubo  on  the  left  groin  ;  the  chancre 
had  existed  for  the  space  of  five  weeks,  and, 
at  this  time,  its  surface  presented  a  very 
foul  dirty  appearance,  with  a  thin  acrid  dis- 
charge, approaching  nearly  to  the  phage- 
denic character  ;  it  had  completely  destroy- 
ed the  fxit'imiu,    Mr.  Lawrence  observed, 
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that  the  appearance  which  the  chancre  had 
taken  was  very  unfavourable,  and  that  it 
was  of  a  nature  which  would  speedily  de- 
stroy the  end  of  the  penis,  if  active  and  de- 
cided measures  were  not  adopted  ;  he  said, 
although  he  considered  the  ulcer  to  be  a  ve- 
nereal chancre,  yet  he  thought  its  present 
foul  appearance  depended,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, on  the  very  inflammatory  state  of  the 
peuis,  and  that  general  depletion  would  be 
proper  in  the  first  instance  ;  he  therefore 
ordered  gxvi.  of  blood  to  be  taken  from  the 
arm,  12  grains  of  jalap,  and  4  of  calomel 
to  oe  taken  immediately,  and  a  dozen  leeches 
to  the  penis  in  the  evening  ;  he  desired  the 
prepuce  might  not  be  withdrawn,  but  the 
sore  be  kept  clean,  by  syringing  the  part 
With  warm  water  at  intervals. 

5.  The  inflammatory  state  of  the  penis 
not  at  all  diminished  ;  the  sore,  which  still 
retains  the  same  character,  has  increased 
to  twice  the  size,  extending  from  the  glans 
itself  to  that  portion  of  prepuce  which  was 
in  contact  with  the  original  sore  :  there  is 
but  little  pain.  Mr.  Lawrence  now  thought 
the  best  way  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
disease  would  be  to  affect  the  constitution 
with  mercury  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
He  ordered  a  piece  of  lint,  wet  in  the  black 
wash,  to  be  applied  to  and  left  between  the 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  sore  ;  two  grains 
of  calomel,  and  one-third  of  a  grain  of 
opium,  to  be  taken  every  six  hours;  and 
one  drachm  of  blue  ointment  every  night 
rubbed  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  ° 

6.  The  man  slept  well :  pulse  natural, 
and  tongue  clean  ;  very  little  pain  in  the 
part ;  mouth  not  at  all  affected  by  the  mer- 
cury. On  examining  the  penis,  it  appeared 
considerably  lessened  in  size  ;  its  inflamed 
appearance,  in  a  great  measure,  gone,  the 
sore  itself  not  extending,  and  its  character 
decidedly  changed  for  the  better  :  its  colour 
by  no  means  so  dark,  and  its  upper  part 
clean,  and  exhibiting  a  healthy  appearance. 
Mr.  Lawrence  said  it  was  rather  difficult  to 
decide  upon  the  treatment  in  cases  of  this 
k:r.d  :  should  the  ulceration  not  be  venereal, 
but  merely  caused  by  irritation  depending 
on  excessive  inflammatory  action  going  on 
in  the  penis,  the  antiphlogistic  treatment 
would  have  been  sufficient ;  but  were  it  a 
chancre  that  had  taken  on  the  phagedenic 
character,  it  was  most  important  to  exhibit 
mercury  freely,  and  affect  the  constitution 
m  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  would  otherwise  destroy  a  great 
part  of  the  penis,  lie  said  he  considered 
this  case  to  come  under  the  latter  head,  and 
Hsmarkec}  the  beneficial  effects  which  the 
mercury  had  so  speedily  produced, 

7.  The  man  slept  well,  and  has  no  pain, 
only  a  slight  degree  of  soreness  in  the  part: 
his  bov>  els  are  epea,  his  pulse  natural,  and 


tongue  clean  :  the  penis  rapidly  decreasing 
in  size.  The  sore  lias  still  a  foul,  dirty  look! 
discharging  a  thin  brownish-white  fluid,  but 
at  its  upper  part  clean  and  healthy,  in  a 
greater extent  than yesterday.  Mr. Lawrence 
said  it  was  considerably  better,  and  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  the  mercury  which  he 
had  taken  deserved  the  credit  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  He  had  seen  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  this  kind,  and  been  impressed 
with  the  speedy  and  decided  benpfit  which 
mercury  produced,  in  completely  and  rapidly 
changing  the  character  of  the  ulceration 
and  converting  it  into  a  healthy  sore. 

9.  The  mercury  had  affected  his  mouth 
very  decidedly  yesterday  morning,  and  fee 
had  omitted  it  since  that  time  :  the  sore  has 
assumed  a  healthy  aspect  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent ;  the  penis  nearly  its  natural  size,  and 
his  general  health  good  :  the  mercury  was 
not  persevered  in  any  longer. 

20.  The  sore  is  completely  healed,  but 
the  man  still  remains  iu  the  Hospital,  for  u 
bubo  which  has  suppurated. 


CASE     OF    ELEPHANTIASIS,     OR     LEPRA    AHA- 
BUM  OF  THE  EAST. 

Thomas  Spencer,  a  man  of  colour,  about 
4.)  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  this  hos- 
pital on  the  25th  of  February,  labouring  un- 
der the  disease  called  elephantiasis.  He 
sated  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  that  his 
skin  first  became  diseased  a  few  days  after 
his  quitting  the  West  Indies,  and  that 
during  the  voyage  to  this  country,  it  gradu- 
ally got  worse.  It  is  now  eleven  months 
since  the  disease  first  broke  out.  For  the 
last  three  months  he  has  been  a  resident  of 
Middlesex  Hospital,  where  he  had  been 
somewhat  benefited,  but  not  being  able  to 
Set  his  admission  paper  renewed,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave.  When  he  came  to  this 
hospital  the  face  and  hands  were  the  only 
parts  of  the  body  diseased,  except  the  feet 
which  had  a  slight  scaly  appearance.  The 
cheeks  were  studded  with  small  hard  tu- 
bercles, more  or  less  distinct,  varying  in  size 
from  a  nullet-seed  to  a  large,  lentel  •"  on 
different  parts  of  the  face,  and  particularly 
about  the  nose,  lips,  and  eye-brows,  he 
disease  was  further  advanced,  and  had  gone 
into  a  superficial  state  of  ulceration  ;  these 
patches  of  ulceration  were  very  irregular 
but  most  of  them  presented  a  healthy  as." 
pect.  Two  tubercles  seated  over  the  eve 
brows,  had  suppurated,  and  the  discharge 
being  allowed  to  accumulate,  two  small  co 
meal  projections  had  formed,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  tubercles  of  Rupiaf  The  rjpf 
of  the  mouth,  as  well  as  the  soft  vahZ 
were  found  studded  with  tubercles  Km  lar 
to  those  observed  on  the  face,  and  these"  J, 
had  here  and  there  gor.   Uv^&Sj 
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state  of  ulceration.  Tlio  uvula  is  in  great 
measure  destroyed. 

A  kind  of  chronic  inflammation  of  both 
sclerotica;  appears  to  have  existed,  at  the 
game  time  implicating  the  cornea- to  a  certain 
extent,  as  there  existed  an  opacity  of  their 
ciliary  margins,  which  gradually  diminishes 
towards  the  centre  of  each  membrane. 
Towards  ihe  outer  angles  of  each  eye,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  the  left,  and  be- 
neath the  conjunctiva,  small  fatty  depositions 
or  granules,  are  observable,  resembling  the 
affection  styled  pterygium  pingue. 

Neither  the  ears  nor  scalp  were  affected. 
Both  hands  were  swollen,  but  in  an  incon- 
siderable degree,  and  in  them  the  disease 
existed  in  both  stages,  as  in  the  face.  The 
body  was  quite  clear. 

A  degree  of  atrophy  of  the  virile  organs 
(according  to  the  patient's  account,)  had 
taken  place,  but  no  glandular  enlargement, 
or  "  femoral  tumour,"  as  Dr.  Adams  styles 
it,  existed.  His  bowels  were  regular ;  and 
he  slept  tolerably  well  at  night.  Tongue 
slightly  loaded  ;  pulse  80.  lie  is  ordered 
to  take  5  grains  of  Plummer's  pill,  every 
night,  and  the  warm  batli  each  alternate 
day.     Milk  diet. 

He  continued  under  this  plan  of  treatment 
for  about  three  weeks,  without  any  visible 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  disease.  A 
few  days  since  he  complained  of  great  weak- 
ness, and  he  has,  in  consequence,  been  allowed 
meat  diet  without  beer.  Within  the  last  few 
days,  the  superficial  ulcerations,  on  the  face, 
have  been  touched  with  a  weak  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  By  the  2Sd  of  March, 
the  tubereulated  condition  of  the  skin  of  the 
cheek  had  become  diminished,  and  the  ulce- 
rations much  improved.  A  few  days  subse- 
quent to  this,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  induced  to 
try  the  arsenical  solution  ;  and  the  patient 
was,  consequently,  directed  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing draught  three  times  a-day,  a  purga- 
tive being  previously  given,  as  the  bowels 
were  rather  constipated  : — 
Pimento  water  and 

Distilled  uatei;  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Solution  of  arsenic,  5  minims.     Mix. 

lie  persisted  in  the  use  of  this  medicine  for 
a  week,  when  his  stomach  became  irritable, 
and  the  system  generally  excited  ;  it  was 
therefore  discontinued,  and  saline  medicine 
substituted  in  its  stead. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  these  un- 
pleasant symptoms  had  completely  subsided ; 
the  saline  medicine  was  discontinued,  and 
the  bath  ordered  to  be  repeated,  as  before. 

May  3.  The  ulcerations  are  gradually 
healing,  and  the  tubercular  eruption  has 
diminished  considerably.  Within  the  last 
ten  days,  the  glands  in  each  groin  have  en- 
larged. The  testes  appear  u>  Lave  shrunk 
in  sue  since  the  admission,  but  only  in  a 


very  slight  degree.  The  hands  are  much 
improved  in  appearance.  Adhesive  plaister 
is  all  that  is  at  present  applied  to  the  uh-e- 
rated  surfaces.  Continue  the  use  of  the 
bath. 

June  -,'T.  lie  has  continued  grradually  im- 
proving, and  is,  on  the  whole,  considerably 
better.  The  skin  of  the  cheeks  is  almost 
entirely  clear  of  all  tubercles,  and  has  now 
regained  its  soft  and  natural  feel.  A  great 
portion  of  the  ulcerated  surfaces  has  cica- 
trized over  ;  and  this  has  been  more  evi- 
dent since  the  application  of  the  red  pre- 
cipitate ointment  to  the  raw  surface.  The 
ulcerations  in  the  mouth  and  soft  palate 
continue,  however,  much  the  same,  as  do 
also  the  enlarged  femoral  glands.  All  he 
at  present  takes,  is  an  occasional  aperient ; 
with  the  red  precipitate  ointment,  as  a  local 
application. 

July  IS.  The  character  of  the  disease  has 
now  considerably  altered ;  the  patient  is 
much  better,  and  although  there  still  re- 
mains a  few  patches,  Mr.  Lawrence  thought, 
from  their  healtny  condition,  that  a  little 
fresh  air  would  be  very  beneficial.  The 
patient  was  inconsequence  discharged. 


OPERATIONS. —  AMPUTATION     ABOVE     THE 
KNEE;    AND    IIAItE    LIP. 

On  Saturday  (Oct.  7),  Mr.  Vincent  per- 
formed the  operation  of  amputation  above 
the  knee.  The  patient,  who  is  a  young 
man  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  has  been 
labouring  under  a  scrofulous  enlargement 
of  the  knee  joint  for  some  months  past,  and 
all  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment  proving 
ineffectual,  the  propriety  of  his  losing  his 
limb  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  readily 
consented. 

Tor  what  reason  we  don't  know,  but  the 
opeiator  chose  to  adopt  the  double  flap  me- 
thod, instead  of  the  circular  incision  :  per- 
haps it  was  intended  as  a  show  off;  or,  as 
Mr.  Carpue  would  say,  a  flash  in  the  pun,  to 
let  the  virides  see  that  such  things  can  be 
done. 

Since  the  operation  the  man  lias  gone  on 
very  favourably,  and  the  stump  is  fast  gra- 
nulating. (On  examining  into  the  conditionof 
the  paa  ts  after  the  limb  was  amputated,  every 
morbid  change  usually  met  with  in  these, 
diseases  was  observable  :  a  considerable  ef- 
fusion of  a  curdy-like  secretion,  thickening 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  softening  of  the 
bone,  and  absorption  of  the  cartilages.) 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  hare  lip  case, 
which  was  operated  on  by  Mr.  Parle.  The 
subject  of  it  was  an  infant,  but  a  few  months 
old.  The  case  presented  nothing  unusual. 
We  certainly  have  seen  Mr.  Earl  operate 
more  dexterously  than  in  the  present  in- 
stance. One  needle  was  introduced,  and 
the  ligature  applied  in  a  very  neat  manner. 
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MR.  ABERNETHY'S 

PHYSIOLOGICAL,  PATHOLOGICAL,  AND 
SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  j 

DELIVERED    IN   THE 

ANATOMICAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES, 
At  St.  Bartholomew 's  Hospital.* 


Mr.  Abkrmtiiy  began  his  Lecture  by 
describing  the  bones  of  the  face  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  disquisitions  on  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  he 
said,  In  the  inside  of  this  process  I  perceive 
a  groove,  which  is  for  the  lachrymal  bag,  and 
continues  downward  forming  a  sort  of  canal  ; 
not  a  complete  canal,  indeed,  bftt  pretty 
much  of  a  complete  canal.  It  goes  down 
the  hone,  and  is  called  the  ductus  nasalis.  It 
is  the  canal  for  the  tears  to  run  into  the 
nose.  And  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
you  should  understand  this  ;  because,  if  you 
are  to  lay  open  the  lacrymal  bag  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  away  any  obstruction  in 
it.  and  if  you  are  to  apply  force  to  it,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  you  should  use 
that  force  in  a  right  direction;   for,  if  you 


*  It  is  the  practice  of  Mr.  Abernethy  to 
lecture  on  certain  parts  of  anatomy  in  alter- 
nate courses,  and  having  provided  ourselves 
with  the  matter  delivered  by  him  in  his  last 
course,  we  shall  also  give  such  parts  as  may 
he  delivered  by  him  in  the  present  course, 
and  thus  make  the  subject  complete.  Mr. 
Abernethy  frequently  apologised  for  the  ap- 
parent imperfections  of  his  surgical  lectures, 
by  saying,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  treat- 
ing of  many  surgical  subjects  in  his  anatomical 
lectures.  By  the  arrangement  we  have  now 
made,  we  shall  not  only  render  his  lectures 
on  surgery  complete,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
shall  be  enabled  to  publish  a  complete  series 
of  his  physiological  and  pathological  opi- 
nions. 
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used  it  in  a  wrong  direction,  you  would  be 
going  against  the  bone.  But,  luckily,  the 
ductus  nasi  runs  nearly  perpendicularly  ; 
not  exactly  so,  but  nearly  perpendicularly, 
having  a  slight  inclination  backwards. 

Then  I  see,  at  the  right  of  this  nasal  pro- 
cess, a  sort  of  ridge  ;  a  ridge  across  which 
the  inferior  os  spongiosum  is  extended.  It  is 
a  bone  as  light  as  possible,  convex  on  that 
side,  next  the  lamella,  and  concave  on  the 
other  side.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  any 
right  to  consider  it  a  separate  bone  ;  I  may 
say,  it  is  soldered  to  this  ridge  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  ductus  nasi  terminates  below  the 
inferior  os  spongiosum.  Now  I  may  tell 
you,  with  a  view  to  impress  this  anatomical 
fact  on  your  memories,  that  on  the  continent, 
they  don't  adopt  the  same  mode  of  clearing 
away  the  obstruction  that  we  do  ;  they  clear 
it  away  by  putting  an  instrument  into  the 
nose,  and  turning  it  up  into  the  ductus  nasi.* 
If  you  go  into  an  hospital  abroad,  you  will  see 
many  instruments  lying,  which  are  used  for 
that  purpose.  To  me  it  seems  a  bad  mode 
of  treatment,  for  it  requires  great  talent, 
and  a  great  deal  of  knack  and  ingenuity, 
safely  to  introduce  the  instrument.  And 
where  you  are  obliged  to  use  a  great  deal  of 
force,  it  is  very  likely  that  you  may  use  it  in 
a  wrong  place. 

The  Lecturer  proceeded  until  he  had 
described  the  antrum,  which  he  thought 
had  better  be  called  the  superior  maxiUare 
sinus,  though  the  old  teclinical  term  was 
antrum  maxiUare.  He  then  said,  "  The  dis- 
ease in  the  antrum  is  a  very,  very  important 
subject  indeed.  And  I  always  take  occasion 
to  mention  diseases,  where  I  think  they  will 
impress  anatomical  facts  on  your  memories, 
and  where  the  importance  of  those  facts 
may  be  shown.  The  disease  of  the  antrum, 
then,  I  say,  makes  a  great  subject  in  sur- 
gery. A  man  may  have  a  kind  of  chronic 
inflammation  in  the  cavities  of  his  antrum — > 
a  kind  of  morbid  secretion  of  stuff'  in  his 
antrum.     It  might  have  originated  from  the 


*  This  might  have  happened  when  Mr. 
Abernethy  was  on  the  Continent,  or  in  the 
time  of  Le  Dran,  but  no  such  practice  is 
resorted  to  at  present. — Ed. 
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tooth-ache    affecting  the  lining  of  the  an- 
trum; and  a  very  pretty  predicament  he  is 

then  in.     Egad,  when  he  is  in  hed,  on  turn- 
ing round,  a  quantity  of  stuff  will  come  into 
his  nose,   most  disgusting   to  himself,  and 
most  horribly  disagreeable  to  his  bed-fellow, 
if  he  has  one.    (Much  laughter.)     An  aching- 
pain  in  the  cheek,  and  a  dreadful  discharg- 
ing of  matter,  will  torment  a  man  in  that 
way  for  years  and  years.     What  is  to   be 
done  ?     Draw  one  of  his  teeth,  to  be  sure  ; 
and,  from  the  socket,  penetrate  into  the  an- 
trum.    But  which  tooth  are  you  to  draw  "i 
is   the    question.     There    is    an    important 
question.     It  luckily  so  happens,  that  all  the 
grinding  teeth   of  the  jaw   are  below  the 
cavity  of  the  antrum.     There  are  two  small 
grinders,  three   larger  ones,   and  all   those 
grinding  teeth  are  situated  below  the  cavity 
of  the   antrum,   and  if  you  put   the   probe 
through  the  socket  of  the  first  grinder,   it 
goes  into  the  cavity  of  the  antrum.     Turn- 
ing the  head  far  back,  and  putting  your  in- 
strument in,  where  does  it  go  1     Why,  into 
the  cavity  of  the  antrum.     And,  luckily  for 
the  benefit  of  memory,  it  happens  that  all 
the  sockets  of  the   grinding  teeth  are  placed 
below    the   cavity   of  the    antrum.     Which 
tooth,  then,  should  I  draw  1     Why,  I  would 
rather  draw  a  rotten  one  than  a  sound  one. 
You  may  draw  which  you  please.  Then  put- 
ting a  gimblet  up  into  the  socket,  you  pierce 
the  cavity  of  the  antrum  ;  put  in  a  piece  of 
bougie,  and  having  pierced  the  socket,  it 
then  lies   snug   between    the  teeth  in   the 
jaw.     What   is  the   patient  1o  do"!     Why, 
when  he  washes  out  the  antrum,  he  has  only 
to  pull  out  the  bougie,  clear   away   all  the 
matter,  and  there  is  a  subsidence  of  the  dis- 
ease.    And  many,  many  persons  have  I  seen 
relieved  from  a  state    of  great  discomfort 
by  an  operation  of  this  sort.     But  this  is  a 
trine. 

A  morbid  state  of  the  membrane  may 
be  induced,  and  it  may  throw  forth  a 
fungus  ;  that  fungus  growing,  fills  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  antrum,  sprouting  forth  in  all 
directions  till  the  bone  becomes  absorbed, 
till  that  hone  which  forms  the  strong  part  of 
the  cheek  becomes  soft,  the  orbitar  plate  be- 
comes soft  ;  until  the  fungus  will  make  its 
way  into  the  socket  of  the  eye,  shove  the 
very  eve  out  of  its  socket,  and  until  the  fun- 
gus itself  will  actually  shoot  out  of  the 
month,  gel  into  the  nostrils,  and  till  up  the 
nostrils,  and  what  then"!  Why,  just  see  a 
man  in  the  dreadful  state  of  having  his  eye 
turned  out  of  its  i  ickel ,  and  8xe  fungus  shoot- 
ing out  of  his  month,  and  growing  up  into  his 
iiM.-:trils  ;  and  you  say,  this  is  horrible — I'll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And,  in  many 
cases,  you  would  be  right,  "i  du  bad  bi  Cti  r 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  though 
many  of  these  cases  are  the  results  of  morbid 
actions  which  nothing  cuu  cure,  if  you  neg- 


lect to  do  any  thing  at  all  times,  in  the  in- 
terim   you   would    neglect   to    serve   many 
persons  who  might  he  most  materially  com- 
forted.  What  should  be  done,  then  1    Why, 
when  you  see   the  fungus  growing  there,  it 
is  your  duty  to  take  it  out  of  the  mouth. 
Trefine  the  bottom  of  the  antrum  ;  put  your 
finger  into  it,  and  scoop  it  out.     A  most 
bloody  scene  it  is  !     A  most  desperate  hae- 
morrhage  ensues  !     I  have,  seen  a  quart  of 
blood  lost  when  this  was  performing.     But 
this  does  not  frighten   a  surgeon  who  un- 
derstands his  profession,  for  he  knows  it  is 
the  discharge  of  blood  from  a  multitude  of 
small  vessels ;  and  if  he  saw  the  same  dis- 
charge from  a  large  one  he  would  be  horri- 
bly afraid.     He   would    say,   if  this  was  a 
discharge  from  one  vessel  the  patient  would 
die,  but  it  being  from  a  great  many,  when 
he  becomes  faint,  they  will  stop  bleeding. 
But  you   don't   give   him    time    to    faint ; 
scoop  it  out,  put  in  a  bit  of  sponge — wrench 
it  in — tell  the  patient  to  bite  it,  bathe  his 
face  with  cold  water,  and  what  becomes  of 
him  then  1      There    is  no  more   bleeding  ; 
after  a  little  time  the  sponge  becomes  loose, 
you  draw  it  out,  and  any  thing  collected  in 
the  antrum  comes  into  the  mouth,  and  thus, 
if  1  may  so  say,  you  prevent  the  walls  of 
the  antrum  giving  way.     Now  1   have  seen 
several  people  made  comfortable  in  this  :v„y. 
It  is  true  the  fungus  may  grow  again,  but 
then  you  may  scoop  it  out  with  your  finger; 
you  may  put  your  finger  into  the  antrum 
and  scoop  it  entirely  out.     Still  I  am  aware 
that  all  tliis  is  of  a  cancerous  nature  ;  it  is 
a  morbid  action  which  will  go  on  and  ex- 
tend beyond  the  antrum,  even  between  the 
different  sinuses  of  the  head.     I  have  seen 
some  osseous  matter  formed  sometimes  in 
the  different  sinuses  of  the  head.    I  remem- 
ber one  case  particularly,   as  showing  the 
morbid  nature  of  it,  and  yet  showing  that 
all  the  cases  were  not  of  that  horrible  na- 
ture which  would  prohibit  a  surgeon  from 
interfering  with  them.     1   shall  relate  one- 
instance,  of  a  poor  man  who  came  into  this 
Hospital — a  poor  fellow  who  had  this  mor- 
bid growth   in  his  antrum.      He    had   his 
cheek  in  a  dreadful  state,  and  he  applied  to 
a  quack,  who  put  a  large  caUstic  on  the  tumid 
check — a  large  and  sharp  caustic,     it  made 
a   slough  ;    the.    slough    came    off,    and   it 
healed,   leaving   a  hole   by  which   a  probe 
could  be  put  into  the  cavity  of  his  antrum. 
He  was  relieved  so  far,  but  there  were  mor- 
bid actions  set  up  ;  the  bone  was  affected   as 
well  as  the  membrane,  and  the  bone  gra- 
dually threw  forth  a  fungus.     There  was  a 
little  aperture,  and  that  little  aperture  in- 
creased  in     circumference.      There   was    a 
bony  substance  thrown   out   from  the   aper- 
ture, which,  at  first,  seemed  like  a  little  cup 
on  his  cheek,  and  it  gradually  increased  un- 
til it  became  like  a  basin — like  a  large  break- 
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fast  basin,  the  "bottom  of  which  laid  on  the 
antrum  covered  over  with  a  thick  skin  ; 
it  had  gone  to  such  a  degree,  that  unless 
you  had  sent  M.  Le  Dram  to  it,  there  was 
no  other  surgeon  who  would  undertake  it — 
none  here,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and,  to  he  sure, 
there  are  many  operations  set  about  which 
don't  seem  to  me  to  be  vindicable  ;  you  had 
Better  let  the  poor  creatures  die.  In  look- 
ing at  the  French  reports,  1  can  read  of 
taking  away  the  whole  of  the  vuixU.la.ria  sn- 
periora  bones,  and  leaving  only  the  hollow 
jaw!  Why,  to  have  shot  the  man  with  a 
bullet  would  have  been  much  more  humane 
than  that.  To  have  let  him  die,  as  lie  would 
have  done,  would  have  been,  what  I  should 
call,  only  Christianity  ;  to  have  done  that 
would  have  been  doing  to  others  as  you 
would  be  done  unto  ;  and  much  the  better 
way,  than  making  a  person  such  an  object 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Well,  this  poor  chap 
used  to  go  to  a  quack  of  the  name  of  Doctor 
Itussey,  and  he  bound  it  up  for  him  from 
time  to  time.  He  also  often  came  here,  and 
I  always  told  him,  if  you  like  to  have  it 
treated  so,  be  it  so,  but  I  would  let  it  alone. 
1  \v(iuld  neither  endure  the  pain,  for  it's 
altogether  unavailing,  nor  would  I  throw 
away  my  money  in  such  a  way  ;  but  he 
went  again  and  again  to  this  quack,  until 
he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Well,  I  was 
going  to  say,  that  many  of  these  actions  ex- 
tend beyond  the  limits  of  the  antrum  ;  but 
if  yen  can  take  away  the  distressing  cause — 
if  you  can  take  the  fungus  out  of  the  mouth, 
you  may  render  very  effectual  service  to 
many  people. 

Mi'.  Abebnethy  resumed  his  lecture  un- 
til he  had  described  the  situation,  &c,  of 
the  ossa  nasi,  two  in  number,  forming  an  arch 
for  the  protection  of  the  nasal  lamella,  which 
supports  the  ethmoid  bone.  lie  then  said: 
this  arch  is  a  very  strong  arch  indeed,  pro- 
tecting the  nasal  lamella,  and  how  important 
is  this  !  If  it  were  not  so,  a  man  having 
a  blow  on  the  nose  might  have  his  crista 
galli  driven  in  upon  his  brain.  What's  to 
prevent  it  1  Many  a  man  has  his  crista  galli 
driven  in  upon  bis  brain,  producing  cerebral 
inflammation,  and  the  man  dies  in  eon- 
sequence  ;  I  have  seen  accidents  of  that 
kind.  Now  what's  to  be  done  if  a  man 
gets  a  blow  on  his  nose,  and  has  his  crista 
galli  driven  in  upon  the  brain  '!  \\  hat's  to 
be  done  1  why,  you  must  try  to  pull  it  out 
again.  You  have  to  raise  up  the  ossa  nasi, 
introduce  an  instrument  lined  with  sponge, 
raise  up  the  depression,  and  then  pull  it 
out.  But,  luckily,  this  is  a  very  rare  acci- 
dent, and  don't  believe  that  every  broken 
nose  is  followed  with  such  frightful  con- 
sequences. You  see  the  nose  is  excessively 
well  constructed  to  elude  the  effects  of 
violence  ;  the  blow  lights  on  the  elastic 
part  of  the  nose,  which  breaks  the  effect  of 


it,  and  the  blow  may  operate  on  the  nose 
without  driving  in  the  nasallamella.  'Faith, 
if  every  one  had  their  crista  galla  driven  in, 
when  they  have  their  nasal  lamella  broken, 
I  myself  would  have  had  it,  because  on  one 
occasion,  when  I  was  riding,  my  horse's  head 
and  my  own  came  pretty  near  together. 
I  was  riding,  and  on  putting  the  spur  to 
him  and  pulling  the  bridle,  lie  threw  up  his 
head  and  struck  me  with  it  right  upon  the 
nose.  The  blood  flowed  from  it,  just  like 
as  if  it  had  been  streaming  from  an  arm 
after  you  had  introduced  the  lancet.  I  got 
off;  got  into  a  stable  near  at  hand  ;  washed 
my  face,  and  squeezed  the  bones  into  their 
proper  situation  as  well  as  I  could.  The 
people  were  certainly  very  kind,  and  wished 
to  send  for  a  surgeon  to  me  ;  but  I  told 
them  I  would  rather  they  sent  for  a  hackney 
coach  (winch  laughter) ,  which  they  did,  and 
I  went  home  in  it.  I  then  perceived,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  an  imperfection 
in  my  sight.  I  could  not  see  more  than 
two-thirds  of  an  object.  First  of  all,  how- 
ever, I  should  tell  you,  my  vision  was  in- 
distinct, but  I  found  it  arose  from  the 
eclipse  of  the  third  of  every  object  on  the 
right  hand.  1  ascertained  this  particularly 
as  I  went  home,  because  if  I  saw  such 
a  long  name  as  my  own,  for  instance, 
A-bcr-ne-thy,  in  a  bookseller's  shop  window, 
or  any  such  place,  I  could  see  A-ber-hnec, 
but  1  could  not  see  the  thigh  at  all,  (Loud 
laughter.^)  Well,  I  looked  with  one  eye, 
then  I  looked  with  the  other,  and  1  looked 
with  both,  but  still  I  perceived  that  the. 
third  of  every  object  was  eclipsed,  on  what 
I  may  call  my  right  side.  Now  this  sort  of 
case  is  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Woollaston,  and  lie 
contends  that  it  might  be  a  defect  in  the  optic 
nerves.  Well,  I  was  telling  all  this  to  a  medi- 
cal friend  of  mine — a  very  clever  man,  and  he 
said,  it  was  impossible.  I  said,  well,  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  impossible  or  not,  but  I 
know  that  what  I  tell  you  is  true.  It  after- 
wards happened  that  he  had  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  1  believe,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  he  had  the  same  imperfection  of  sight, 
the  eclipse  of  the  objects  being  on  the  op- 
posite side.  I  said  to  him,  there  was  only 
one  tiling  I  regretted,  which  was,  that  when 
I  was  in  that  state,  I  had  not  squinted,  to 
have  seen  how  the  things  would  have  looked 
then.  He  told  me  he  was  convinced  it  arose 
from  the  nerve.  But  I  said,  did  you  squint '? 
O  gad,  no,  said  he,  I  never  thought  of 
.squinting.  But  since  that  time  I  have  been 
entertained  with  it  often,  and  often  without 
having  had  any  blow  ;  and  I  have  on  those 
occasions  squinted  too,  and  it's  just  the  same. 
And  let  those  who  can  account  for  it  as 
arising  from  a  decussation  of  the  ncrv.',  do 
it ;  my  own'  opinion  is,  that  it  arises  from 
the  irregular  actions  of  the  retina.  You  know 
there  are  people  who  see  ghost's,  and  goblins, 
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and  so  on  ;  not  blue-deiih  ;  I  suppose  they 
don't  see  any  of  those,  but  they  absolutely 
see  men  and  women;  you  know  allf/K(<,  1 
dare  say. 

There  is  a  very  curious  case  related,  of 
a  man  who  was  a  well  known  character, 
and  a  man  of  sense, — where  it  was  said, 
he  used  to  see  a  number  of  people  in 
the  room  with  him.  Now,  he  himself  has 
described  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon, 
and  all  the  adjuncts  to  it.  He  has  said, 
after  taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  tea,  or  so  on, 
they  came  into  his  room  in  great  numbers  ; 
and  as  he  got  better,  and  less  nervous,  he 
has  only  seen  the  arms  or  legs  of  the  per- 
sons, without  seeing  any  other  part  of  them. 
Now  this  is  all  an  irregular  action  of  the 
retina.  A  gentleman  sitting  in  his  library 
one  day,  reading  or  writing,  on  turning 
round  his  head,  saw,  sitting  in  a  chair,  a 
woman  in  a  red  cloak.  And  he  said,  how 
came  you  inhere,  good  woman  1  The  woman 
said  nothing.  What  is  the  meaning  of  your 
being  here,  woman  1  No  answer  was  made. 
You  have  no  right  to  be  here. — Go  out  of 
the  room.  She  took  no  notice  of  him.  He 
got  up  and  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant. 
The  servant  came  in.  Turn  this  woman  out. 
"What  woman,  Sir  1  Why  the  woman  in 
a  red  cloak.  There's  no  woman,  nor  any 
red  cloak,  Sir.  Well,  go  and  fetch  the  doc- 
tor for  me  ;  tell  him  I  am  ill,  and  I  wish  to 
speak  to  him.  The  man,  however,  was  not 
to  be  frightened  by  this,  because  he  knew  it 
was  a  delusion  of  his  sight.  Now  I  have 
had  it  so  often,  that  it  has  been  a  matter 
Tatlier  of  amusement  to  me,  than  any  thing 
else.  I  have  stood  before  a  glass,  and  seen 
the  upper  part  of  my  head,  and  eyes,  and 
nose,  very  distinctly  ;  but  I  never  saw  that 
I  had  any  mouth  or  jaw  ;  and  I  have  seen 
my  shoulders  very  well,  but  all  was  blank 
between  my  nose  and  shoulders.  Why,  now 
I  say,  what  can  you  make  of  this,  but  that 
it  is,  errors  of  action,  or  inactivity  in  parts  of 
the  retina  1  Now  this  is  a  digression  ;  this 
is  no  part  of  the  lecture;  but  I  am  speaking 
about  the  fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi,  and  1 
am  telling  you  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
surgery  of  those  cases. 

When  I  finished  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
1  had  a  word  to  say  about  the  futures ;  and 
having  now  finished  the  bones  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  face,  I  have  still  a  word  to  say  on 
that  point,  and  this  is  it:  All  the  bones  are 
united  together  by  sutures  ;  and  if  there  was 
to  be  an  elaborate  account  of  the  sutures 
given,  I  don't  know  to  what  length  it  would 
run.  But  anatomists  have  contrived  to  make 
one  suture  out  of  a  number  of  sutures.  They 
say  there  is  a  suture  which  is  called  the 
transverse  suture,  miming  between  the  bones 
of  the  head  and  the  bones  of  the  face  ;  and 
I  have  seen  dreadful  things  occur  here. 
There  was  a  poor  wagoner,   whose    bead 


was  crushed  between  two  cart  wheels  going 
in  different  directions,  on  Clapham  common, 
and  his  face  was  literally  torn  oft'  from  the 
skull.  Tart  of  his  face  hung  by  the  optic 
nerves.  There  was  no  jaw  ;  all  was  vacant. 
No  raw,  half  dissected  head,  could  ever 
ecpial  it.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the. 
horror  the  scene  presented,  I  may  tell  you, 
the  nurses  of  a  hospital  fainted  when  they 
saw  the  man.  lie  went  to  the  hospital ; 
went  to  bed ;  got  up  to  void  his  urine  ; 
went  to  bed  again  ;  and,  in  about  five  or  six 
hours,  he  died.  Now  it  might  form  a  good 
subject  of  inquiry,  in  a  medical  society,  why 
he  died.  He  did  not  die  from  loss  of  blood  ; 
torn  arteries  will  not  bleed.  He  could  not 
have  been  starved  to  death  in  so  short  a 
time.  Whatever  blood  he  might  lose  be- 
fore, he  lost  none  in  the  hospital  to  cause 
his  death.  Then  why  did  he  die  1  Now  it 
does  so  happen,  and  we  have  seen,  that  it  is 
a  most  wise  and  benevolent  circumstance, 
where  such  an  injury  occurs  as  is  actually 
irreparable,  the  vital  powers  decline  and 
cease  to  act,  and  people  die  without  any 
seeming  necessity  for  doing  so.  It  is  really 
very  curious,  but  true,  that  the  most  exten- 
sive injuries  are  generally  unproductive  of 
pain.  I  say,  it  seems  to  be  wise  and  bene- 
volent, that  it  should  be  so  ordered.  There 
are  plenty  of  facts  which  you  will  collect  in 
the  pursuit  of  your  profession,  that  seem  to 
warrant  metaphorical  phrases,  such  as  John 
Hunter  would  have  introduced :  Nature 
takes  the  alarm  from  something  having  oc- 
curred, apparently  without  any  necessity; 
or  Nature,  conscious  of  the  injury,  relin- 
quishes the  contest,  and  the  patieut  sinks 
and  dies.  But  however  much  this  may  be 
a  digression,  the  case  goes  to  induce  you  to 
remember  the  sort  of  connexion  that  sub- 
sists between  the  bones  of  the  face  and  the 
bones  of  the  cranium. 

In  his  lectures  on  the  Bones  of  the  Vertebra", 
Mr.  Abkhxetiiy  said,  "  There  is  such  an 
immense  quantity  of  elastic  matter  in  the 
column  of  bones  supporting  the  head,  that 
the  head  rides  upon  it  as  if  placed  on  a 
spring  machine  ;  and  it  is  very  important 
that  this  should  be  so.  If  it  were  not,  the 
head  would  he  subject  to  perpetual  jars. 
There  is  a  very  important  case  related  by 
Mr.  Pott — a  case  of  concussion  :  An  officer 
standing  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  after  some 
sleet  and  rain  had  fallen,  began  to  walk 
upon  it ;  he  slipped,  and  upon  feeling  Iris 
feet  go  from  under  him,  he  put  all  Ids 
muscles  on  the  stretch  to  save  himself.  He 
came  down  on  his  bottom — merely  on  his 
bottom,  nothing  more  ;  but  his  head  was 
jarred;  there  was  a  complete  concussion; 
he  was  stunned  ;  an  inflammation  came  on, 
and  he  became  delirious.  Now  that's  a  very 
capital  case.  The  head  received  no  out- 
ward hurt  at  all." 
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AN  ATOM  y. 

A  case  was  reqently  communicated  to  the 
Anatomical  Society  of  Paris,  by  3M.  Phi- 
louze,  of  which  the  following  are  the  parti- 
culars : — A  patient,  affected  with  anasarca, 
and  labouring  under  general  symptoms  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  was  admitted  into  the 
Hospital,  but  died  soon  after  admission. 
On  opening  the  body,  considerable  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  auricle  was  found,  together 
with  ossification  of  the  right  auriculo  ventri- 
cular orifice.  The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  also  found  ossified,  as  well  as 
contracted.  One  of  the  semilunar  valves  at 
the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
contained,  according  to  the  narrator,  an 
osseous  prolongation.  What  this  means,  it 
is  not  quite  easy  to  say  ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  in  describing  a  pathological 
change,  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
before  detected  in  the  human  subject,  some- 
thing less  vague  and  more  satisfactory  had 
not  been  given. 
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of  attention.  In  fact,  we  have  been  informed 
that  in  the  largest  lunatic  asylum  of  this 
metropolis,  there  is  a  standing  order  against 
opening  the  spinal  marrow  !  ! 


There  are  two  cases  related  in  the  Nouvelle 
Bihliotheque  Medicale  for  August,  of  tetanus, 
in  which  the  appearances  found  in  both 
after  death,  were  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  its  membranes.  It  is  a  fact 
worth  attending  to,  that  in  all  the  cases  of 
arachnitis  spinalis  mentioned  by  M.  Olli- 
vier  in  his  work  on  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
most  marked  symptoms  of  tetanus  were  pre- 
sent during  life.  The  tetanus  in  the  cases 
given  by  this  author,  and  in  those  mentioned 
in  the  Bibliotheque,  was  only  the  conse- 
quence or  effect  of  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  marrow  and  its  membranes.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  this  country,  the  spinal  marrow 
is  so  rarely  examined,  that  few  pathological 
anatomists  have  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing this  part  of  the  body  a  sufficient  number 
of  times  after  death,  to  give  any  decided 
opinion  on  it.    The  point  is  one  deserving 


On  the  Os  Metacarpi  Pollicis. 
By  M.  J.  Bluff.* 
It  may  perhaps  appear  a  little  extraordi" 
nary  to  English  anatomists,  the  majority  of 
whom  rest  in  general  satisfied  with  a  coarse 
and  superficial  knowledge  of  anatomy,  that 
it  has  been  a  subject  of  great  inquiry 
abroad,  whether  the  thumb  has  a  metacarpal 
bone  and  two  phalanges,  or  no  metacarpal 
bone  and  three  phalanges.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  prove  the  latter  of  these 
points. 

Aristoteles  regarded  this  bone  as  belong- 
ing to  the  carpus,  without  assigning  any 
reason  for  this  classification.  Among  the 
writers  of  later  date,  and  of  real  authority 
in  anatomy,  Galen  was  the  first  who  re- 
garded the  metacarpus  pollicis  of  Aristotle 
the  first  true  phalanx,  and  gives  us  at  the 
same  time  his  reasons  in  the  following 
words: — '■"  Consentaneum  est  et  asserere 
magnum  digitum  ex  tribus  ossibus  constare, 
et  non  metacarpis  primam  illius  phalangem 
ascribere  (put  ab  utrisque  sui  partibus  per 
diarthrosin  connexa  est,  quod  primis  quidem 
digitorum,  non  autem  metacarpi  ossibus 
accidit.  Unde  nonnullis  jure  asseruerit  me- 
tacarpi quidem  quatuor  duntaxat,  quinque 
vero  digitorum  quindeciinossa  esse."  (G<//e- 
nus  de  ossium  natura,  Cup.  XIX.  de  metacarpo 
ac  digitis.) 

How  very  slender  the  osteological  know- 
ledge of  Celsus  was,  appears  very  evident 
in  his  De  Medicind,  Lib.  VIII.  cap.  1 ,  where 
he  says,  "  In  manu  vero  prima  palma-  pars 
ex  multis  minntisque  ossibus  constat,  quo- 
rum numerus  incertus."  His  assertions 
on  anatomical  subjects  are  of  little  worth  ; 
in  one  place  he  ranks  the  os  metacarpi  pol- 
licis, as  it  has  been  called,  among  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  and  in  another  he  places  it 
among  the  phalanges  :  "  Quinqne  ossa  recta, 
ad  digitos  tendeutia  palmam  explent,"  and 
shortly  after:  "  A  quibus  ipsi  digiti  oriun- 
tur,  qui  ex  ossibus  ternis  constant."  Pliny 
has  copied  from  Aristotle,  without  having 
used  his  own  eyes,  and  has  consequently 
been  led  into  much  confusion.  The  following- 
authors  have  declared  themselvs  in  favour  of 
Galen's  opinion,  and  against  Aristotle's :— 


*  Meckel's  Archiv  fur  die   Physiologie; 
April,  1826. 
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Stephanus  (de  Dissectione  pavtinm  Corp. 
Hum.  Libr.  III.  cum  fig.  a  Stephano  Rive- 
rio  eompositfs,  15S9). 

A.  Laurciitius  (Hist.  Anatomiaa  Corp. 
Hum.  1599). 

F.  Plater  (de  Corp.  Hum.  Structura, 
1603). 

Kuoblochius  (Disputaliones  Anatom.  et 
Psycholog.  1642). 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendeute  (Opera  Ana- 
tom. et  i'hysiolog.  J 61'.'). — "  Natnra  ties 
ai'ticulos  digito  unicuique  constituit  et  pollex 
prae  caeteris  motu  poflet. ' 

I.  Oasseri  Placeutini.  (Tab.  Anatom. 
LXXXII.  162?.) 

Spigelius  (Op.  Anatom.  1645), — men- 
tions that  Galen  lias  with  truth  admitted 
four  metacarpal  bones,  since  the  bone  com- 
monly known  under  £h«  name  of  metar- 
c'apus  pollicis,  possesses  by  far  too  great 
motion  for  it  to  be  clashed  among  the  carpal 
bones,  but  ought  much  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  real  phalanx. 

Bidloo  (Anat.  Corp.  Hum.  168.')). 

Manget  (Theatrum  Anatom.  1717). — 
"  Metacarpi  quatuor  ossicula,  quindecim 
digitorum,  in  singulo  ;  hie  etiam  annume- 
rato  pollice,  tria." 

A'esalius  (Op.  Anat.  et  Clrirurg.  17'.'.')). 
"  Quatuor  metacarpi,  quindecim  autem  di- 
gitorum ossa  semper  enumeiabimus." 

Co'wper  (Anafc  Corp.  Hum.  104  Tab. 
curante  Duadass  et  Schomberg.'  1750). — 
"Quatuor  ossa  metacarpi,  quindecim  digi- 
torum."    And  many  others. 

In  modern  times,  Albinus  and  others, 
among  whom  Blumenbach  holds  a  conspi- 
cuous rank,  have  declared  for  Aristotle's 
opinion,  without,  however,  stating  reasons 
for  the  assertion. 

In  favour  of  the  view  which  regards  the 
commonly  called  os  metacarpi  pollicis  as  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  there  may  be 
added  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  Galen 
about  the  motion  it  possesses,  those  of  the 
form  of  the  bone,  its  ligaments  and  muscles, 
with  their  points  of  attachment. 

On  looking  at  the  upper  surface  of  this 
bone  of  the  thumb,  it  will  be  found  deep- 
ened, which  is  rather  the  reverse  in  a  true 
os  metacarpi.  In  reference  to  the  ligaments, 
we  find  the  membrane  eapsularis  cssis  meta- 
carpi pollicis  not  wider  than  a  ligamentum 
capsulare  pbalangis  prima'.  The  internal 
and  external  batra!  ligaments  belong  to  the 
ligament,  lat,  of  the  phalanges,  as  they  pro- 
ceed externally  ami  internally  from  the. emfl 
of  one  phalanx  to  that  of  aaoti»  r. 

If  we  view  this  bone  as  the  first  phalanx, 
it  will  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  in- 
sertions of  the  muscles  in  the  other  pha- 
langes. 

1.  Abductor  indicis  and  pollicis  inserted 
into  the  first  phalanx. 

2.  The  middle  tendon  of  the  m.  exten. 


com.  digitorum,  and  the  exten.  poll.  maj. 
into  the  second  phalanx. 

:>.  Flexor  digitor.  profundus  (perforans,) 
and  flexor  longus  pollius  into  the  third  pha- 
lanx. Alateral  slip  from  the  m.  exten.  com. 
i!i  it,  and  the  exten.  poll,  uiin.to  the  third 
phalanx. 

In  conclusion,  the  luxations  and  fractures 
of  the  four  proper  metacarpal  bones,  which 
are  not  very  often  observed  to  take  place, 
frequently  occur  in  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb,  as,  indeed,  in  all  the  other  phalanges. 


PATHOLOGY. 

On  the  Changes  of  the  Mucous  Membrane,  pro- 
duced hi)  Inflammation.    By  M.  Andr.a  l.* 

The  papers  on  gastritis,  published  by  M. 
Andral  in  the  "  Repertoire,"  are  particu- 
larly deserving  of  attention,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  celebrity  of  the  author,  or  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  but  also  because 
they  are  well  calculated  to  remove  the  erro- 
neous views  entertained  by  some  of  our 
contemporaries  on  this  subject.  Some  of 
the  contributors  to  the  '*  Yellow  .lournah" 
for  instance,  seem  to  entertain  most  strange 
notions  concerning  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
lining  the  intestinal  canal.  One  of  these 
learned  Thebans  saw  a  patient,  who  com- 
plained of  intense  pain  of  the  abdomen,  with 
a  quick  and  febrile  pulse,  pain  of  the 
head,  eyes  suffused,  &c. ;  and  though  the 
bowels  had  been  opened  freely  by  medicine 
before  admission  to  the  hospital,  purgatives, 
diuretics,  and  diaphroretics  were  ordered 
forthwith  in  the  greatest  abundance.  To 
relieve  the  pain  of  the  head,  leeches  were 
applied  to  the  temples  ;  to  lower  the  pulse, 
diaphoretics  were  given  ;  the  diuretics,  pro- 
bably, were  intended  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  counter-irritation,  by  inviting  or  solicit- 
ing the  diseased  action  to  remove  itself  to 

the  kidneys  ;   and  the  purgatives,  

the  theory  on  which  they  were  employed  is 
on:- of  the  most  extraordinary  that  the  his- 
tory of  medicine  has  to  record.  The  other 
medicaments  appear  to  have  been  prescribed 
to  fulfil  certain  indications.  Each  was  in- 
tended to  do  a  certain  duty  ;  the  practitioner, 
doubtless,  having  been  informed  by  bis 
books,  that  the  best  principle  in  practice  is, 
to  combat  symptoms  as  they  rise,  and  so 
he  put  down  in  his  prescription  an  item  for 
every  symptom  ;  but  it  never  foi  a  moment 
appears  to  have  entered  into  his  head  to 
suppose  that  these  disturbances  depended 
solely  on  irritation  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  At  length,  however,  he  stumbled 
on  this  great  discovery  ;  it  appeared  to  him 

*  Repertoire  d'Anatoniie,  Vol.  L 
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a  matter  of  much  consequence,  and  forth- 
with iie  set  about  forming'  a  theory  to  ex- 
plain ihe  affection,  and  devising  suitable 
remedies  to  remove  it.  Being  an  acute  ob- 
server, lie  recollected  to  have  seen,  iu  some 
cases  that  had  been  examined  under  his 
direction  (for,  being  a  pure  physician,  he 
could  not  condescend  to  soil  his  lingers  with 
a  scalpel)  some  parts  of  the  intestines  red; 
and  on  these  red  parts,  some  small  dots  of 
yellow  matter.  Then  came  the  theory  :  the 
irritation  began  in  the  mouths  of  the  mucous 
follicles — spread  to  the  membrane,  produc- 
ing ulceration,  general  febrile  disturbance, 
and  death.  But  what  was  the  cause  of  all 
this  mischief?  What  was  it  that  acted  on 
the  mucous  follicles,  so  as  to  irritate  their 
mouths.  I  The  yellow  matter  appears  to  have 
been  the  exciting  cause — the  origin  of  all 
the  evil.  Hence  the  obvious  indication  of 
cure  suggested  by  this  view  of  the  subject 
was  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  could  only  be  done  by  purgatives;  Such 
notions,  we  thought,  had  long  since  passed 
away,  The  idea  of  removing  peccant  mat- 
ters, and  eliminating  them  from  the  system, 
we  had  hoped  was  consigned  to  oblivion  ; 
hut  mere  bookmen,  who  learn  solely  in  their 
study,  or  iu  colleges,  are  eternally  reviving 
these  antiquated  opinions,  just  as  a  certain 
class  of  lawyers  rake  up,  at  times,  anti- 
quated statutes,  and  put  them  in  force, 
though  totally  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live.  We  turn  away  from 
such  things  with  pleasure  to  follow  M.  An- 
dral, in  his  researches  on  this  important 
subject  of  gastric  irritation. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
stomach  has  been  acted  on  by  any  irritating 
cause,  its  appearance  and  consistence  are 
found  altered  ;  it  is  red  and  vascular  ;  small 
tortuous  vessels  are  seen  to  take  their  course 
beneath  it.  The  redness  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  form  of  minute  dots  ;  at  other 
times  in  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent; 
hut  there  is  another  alteration  which  should 
ahvays  be  attended  to,  namely,  its  softened 
and  pulpy  condition ;  if  it  be  touched,  or 
slightly  scraped  even  with  the  buck  of  a 
knife,  it  peels  off,  leaving  the  sub-mucous 
cellular  tissue  uncovered,  and  as  it  were 
abraded.  The  question  obviously  suggested 
by  these  facts  is,  are  we  to  attribute  these 
changes  to  inflammation';  M.  Andral  an- 
swers in  the  affirmative,  and  we  fully  agree 
with  him.  All  the  characters  presented 
after  death  are  those  of  inflammation  ;  so 
are  all  the  symptoms  manifested  during  life. 
Pedn?ss  and  ^increased  vascularity  are  the 
most  common  concomitants  Of  inflammation, 
and  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  part 
is  an  almost  invariable  consequence  of  in- 
flammation in  its  early  stage.  Of  this  alte- 
ration there  are  three  degrees  :  in  the  first, 
the  membrane  still  remains  in  its  usual  situ- 


ation, but  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  displaced 
by  the  slightest  friction ;  in  the  second, 
nothing  remains  of  the  membrane  but  a  soft 
pulp,  of  a  grey  or  reddish  colour,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  mere  layer  of  mucus,  dif- 
fused on  the  cellular  coat;  in  the  third, 
even  this  semi-fluid  pulp  disappears,  and  the 
sub-mucous  cellular  coat  is  left  altogether 
denuded.  If  any  doubts  should  remain  as 
to  the  cause  of  these  changes,  the  analogi- 
cal reasoning  of  M.  Andral,  we  conceive,  is 
well  calculated  to  remove  them.  He  cites 
the  authority  of  Dupuytren  to  show,  that. 
inflammation  softens  the  cellular  coat  of 
arteries,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  bear- 
ing a  ligature  if  applied  to  them  when  that 
change  has  taken  place.  Serous  and  syno- 
vial membranes  also  are  similarly  altered 
when  attacked  by  inflammation.  The  symp- 
toms presented  during  life,  by  persons  suf- 
fering from  acute  gastritis,  are  very  charac- 
teristic. Andral  cites  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  a  patient  in  "  La  C'harife"  for 
some  time,  and  died  of  phthisis.  lie  had 
for  a  long  time  complained  of  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, which  became  intensely  painful 
when  he  cat  any  solid  food,  or  took  even 
the  mildest  fluids  ;  but  any  of  the  more  sti- 
mulating, such  as  wine,  produced  a  sensa- 
tion of  burning  heat,  extending  from  the 
cardia  towards  the  pylorus.  In  this  case 
the  mucous  membrane  was  found  reduced 
to  a  mere  pulp  ;  there  was,  in  fact,  scarcely 
a  trace  of  its  natural  characters.  This  al- 
teration is  very  common  in  persons  who 
die  of  phthisis,  as  Louis  has  satisfactorily 
shown.  In  such  cases,  the  treatment  that 
should  be  adopted  is  quite  obvious  ;  it  should 
be  decidedly  antiphlogistic,  and  should  be 
rigorously  persisted  in. 

The  case  of  the  late  professor  Beclard 
is  so  strikingly  illustrative  both  of  the 
principle  and  the  practice,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  citing  it.  Some  years  previous  to 
his  death,  he  was  attacked  by  decided  symp- 
toms of  gastritis.  The  "  medecine  expec- 
tante"  was  tried  for  a  while,  but  without 
success ;  the  antiphlogistic  was  then  re- 
sorted to  with  decided  relief.  Still  he  was 
afterwards  subject  occasionally  to  indiges- 
tion, and  to  cramp  and  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium. He  died  of  erysipelas.  On  exami- 
nation, two  or  three  patches  were  found  in 
the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  which 
were  depressed,  and  bounded  by  a  defined 
line  ;  just,  such  an  appearance  as  may  be 
expected  to  take  place  on  the  healing  of  a 
point  of  ulceration.  If  such  a  case  were 
ti'eated  according  to  the  follicular  theory, 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  1 
Verily  it  would  soon  have  found  a  resting 
place  in  the  pages  of  the  Yellow  Journal,  ar.d 
have  afforded  another  specimen  of  the  folli- 
cular ulceration. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  SURGICAL  PRO- 
FESSION IN  IRELAND. 

No.  XIII. 

MERCER'S  HOSPITAL— continued. 
Hospital  Elections  in  Ireland,  S;c. 

I  purposely  omitted  an  exposition  of  the 
economy,  domestic  and  professional,  of  this 
Hospital  on  a  former  occasion.  The  facts 
connected  with  that  subject,  I  perceived,  on 
estimating  their  importance,  would,  when 
leavened  by  the  zest  of  observation,  have 
expanded  far  beyond  the  limited  capacity  of 
this  Journal,  which  must  necessarily  con- 
dense a  variety  of  matter  in  each  impression 
to  keep  pace  with  the  exuberant  growth 
of  medical  intelligence.  Besides,  it  did  not 
exactly  harmonise  with  my  views  of  rhe- 
torical propriety,  to  mix  up  descriptions  of 
moral  and  physiognomical  architecture  with 
the  councils  of  a  board-room,  or  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  operating  theatre.  In  addi- 
tion to  my  literary  scruples  on  this  head, 
there  were  some  other  points  of  general 
interest,  such  as  Hospital  Elections  in  Ire- 
land, which  1  conceived  could  not  be  more 
appropriately  introduced,  than  in  a  notice 
of  an  institution  presenting  so  many  illus- 
trations of  their  abuse.  To  attain,  there- 
fore, if  possible,  these  several  objects,  I 
deemed  it  the  more  eligible  course,  for 
once,  to  divorce  the  utile  from  the  dulce,  and, 
at  the  hazard  of  a  classical  denunciation,  to 
make  each  a  theme  of  separate  considera- 
tion ;  but  of  explanation  enough. 

The  government  of  this  Hospital  is  quite 
a  curiosity  in  its  line,  being  a  sort  of  her- 
maphrodite dynasty,  composed  of  both  sexes, 
or,  if  you  will,  of  gentlemen  in  petticoats 
and  ladies  in  pantaloons  ;  the  latter,  I  pre- 
sume, claiming  a  right  to  one-half  of  the 
sceptre  by  virtue  of  the  female  origin  of 
the  establishment.  They  accordingly  meet 
to  debate,  in  weekly  committees,  the  com- 
parative detersiveness  of  white  and  black 
soap,  of  free-stone  and  the  rubbing-brush  ; 
while  their  coadjutors  content  themselves 
with  exercising  their  parental  functions  on 
some  extraordinary  emergencies  only,  such 
as  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  a  porter. 
The  superintendence  of  the  floors  and  the 
laundry,  however,  form  but  a  small  item 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  ladies'  concerns, 
compared  with  their  spiritual  labours  ;  for 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  entertained  some 
notion  of  colonising  the  "  New  Jerusalem" 
with  a  cargo  of  converted  Papists  from 
Mercer's,  so  deep  an  interest  do  they  mani- 
fest in  the  reformation  of  its  inmates.    To 


accomplish  this  amiable  intention,  they  sup- 
ply the  wards  with  the  most  approved 
tracts,  and  other  small  inspirations  of  the 
tea-table,  and  procure  hebdomadal  lectures 
on  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  "  Holy 
Writ,"  by  the  John  Bunyans  and  Crispins 
of  Goat's-alley.  Lest  these  ordinary  sti- 
mulants of  "  grace"  should  not  succeed, 
their  operation  is  occasionally  quickened  by 
the  administration  of  controversial  works  of 
the  most  rancorous  description,  smuggled 
into  the  apartments  in  the  orthodox  recesses 
of  a  reticule,  or  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
some  Lucy  M'Swadlum's  muff.  The  only 
result  which  can  he  discovered  to  flow  from 
all  these  pious  artifices,  is  to  enliven  the 
sick  chamber  by  religious  disputation,  and 
of  course  to  add,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
tortures  of  disease  by  the  excitation  of  the 
odium  theologicum  in  the  minds  of  its  wretch- 
ed victims  ;  and  this,  forsooth,  is  to  imitate 
the  practical  benevolence  of  the  "  Soeurs 
de  la  Charite"  of  France  !  to  run  about, 
like  so  many  fanatical  Thaises,  desolating 
the  human  heart  with  the  torch  of  religious 
discord  ! 

While  the  female  portion  of  the  conclave 
thus  transcend  the  sphere  to  which  nature 
and  decency  ought  to  confine  them,  a  part 
of  the  medical  officers  err  in  an  opposite, 
and  much  more  culpable  manner.  By  one 
of  those  overt  acts  of  treason  against  the 
interests  of  medicine,  for  which  the  English 
statute  book  is  so  remarkable,  the  election 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  to  the  establish- 
ment lias  been  vested  in  their  own  hands. 
The  charter,  or  act  of  incorporation,  re- 
quires the  appointment  and  attendance  of 
six  surgeons  and  two  physicians  to  this  in- 
stitution. The  law,  as  to  number,  is  at 
present  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  but  its  spirit 
is  grossly  violated  ;  for  of  the  eight  whose 
labours  were  required,  no  more  than  five 
perforin  their  professional  duties.  For  seve- 
ral years,  neither  Doctor  Hill  nor  Mr.  L'Es- 
trange,  the  one  a  physician  the  other  nomi- 
nally a  surgeon  to  this  Hospital,  has  penned 
a  prescription  in  its  wards.  In  the  whole 
range  of  hospital  abuse  in  Ireland,  I  know 
of  no  parallel  for  this  shameless  job.  To 
be  sure  their  absence  may  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  charity,  and 
disease  may  vanish  though  they  stay  away, 
but  to  save  appearances,  one  would  think, 
their  presence  might  be  necessary.  No, 
not  even  this  homage  to  decency  is  ob- 
served; for  I  ain  informed,  that  except  on 
a  board-day,  these  gentlemen  never  enter 
the  wards  of  the  Hospital.  Are  they  not 
ashamed  to  hold  situations  which  their  in- 
firmity or  their  convenience  does  not  per- 
mit them  to  fill  1  Will  they  too  retain  the 
reins  of  power  like  their  quondam  associate 
in. years,  and  neglect  the  duty  until  an 
apoplexy  snatches  them  from  their  hands  '! 
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What  have  they  to  expect  from  a  connexion 
with  such  an  establishment  !  Whatever  ad- 
vantages might  have  accrued  to  them  from 
such  an  office  must  have  been  long  since 
attained.  They  have  arrived  at  that  period 
of  life  when  professional  reputation,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been,  retrogrades  rather 
than  advances  ;  when  the  seeds  of  fame,  sown 
in  the  labours  of  youth,  have  ripened  into 
full  maturity  ;  when  the  exertions  of  the 
past  must  stand  for  the  future  ;  when,  if  they 
have  not  turned  early  advantages  to  pro- 
fitable account,  it  is  now  too  late  to  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  prudence  and  in- 
dustry. If  time  has  deprived  them  of  the 
sensibility  to  perceive  the  delicacy  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand,  or  to  feel  the 
odium  of  public  opinion,  I  would  appeal  to 
their  virtue  to  avert  that  obloquy  which 
their  conduct  is  so  well  calculated  to  excite, 
and  ask  them,  is  it  becoming  the  dignity  of 
old  age  to  trifle  thus  with  the  sacred  inte- 
rests of  charity  1  They  should  recollect, 
that  while  they  have  nothing  emolumentary 
to  gain,  much  of  what  should  be  more  dear 
to  them  than  any  pecuniary  consideration, 
may  be  lost  by  the  retention  of  a  mere 
honorary  title,  and  that  a  few  years  must 
render  that  resignation  thankless  and  in- 
evitable, which,  if  voluntarily  performed, 
would  have  secured  them  a  lasting  tribute 
of  respect.  Their  perverse  adhesion  to 
office,  they  may  rest  assured,  has  not  been 
adverted  to  in  a  spirit  of  wanton  personality  ; 
for  if  there  were  one  picture  of  human 
weakness  which  my  pencil  would  disdain  to 
embellish,  it  would  be  that  of  old  age  inglo- 
riously  clinging  to  corruption,  while  death 
was  dissolving  the  feeble  grasp.  From  the 
example  of  his  predecessors,  Dr.  Lendrick, 
who  has  been  lately  appointed  physician  to 
this  Hospital,  may  learn  an  useful  lesson.  He 
may  not,  perhaps,  he  aware,  that  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  his  election  originated  in 
the  vile  presumption,  that  he  would  have 
adopted  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  Drs. 
Hill  and  Bayton  ;  or  that  another  person, 
Dr.  Grattan  it  is  said,  was  the  gentleman 
intended  for  nomination,  until  his  late  rup- 
ture with  the  College  of  Physicians,  stig- 
matized him  with  the  name  of  an  honest  man 
in  the  eyes  of  Messrs.  L'Estrange,  Mack- 
lin,  and  Auchinleck,  and  one  "  not  to  be 
trusted"  with  the  secrets  of  a  surgical 
borough.  Could  these  gentlemen  have  se- 
lected another  person,  on  whose  subser- 
viency to  their  base  designs  of  converting 
the  Hospital  into  a  hereditary  depot  for  the 
professional  aggrandisement  of  their  "  nati 
metorum,  et  cpii  nascentur  ab  illis,"  Dr. Len- 
drick may  be  certain  that  he  would  not  have 
been  chosen  physician  to  Mercer's.  He 
ought,  surely,  to  appreciate  the  compliment 
which  has  been  paid  him,  and  if  an  oppor- 
tunity should  arise  for  the  exercise  of  his 


elective  functions,  prove  to  these  secret 
libellers  of  his  character,  that  they  have 
mistaken  their  man.  But  of  the  system 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  this  Hospital, 
I  shall  give  one  or  two  examples,  after 
having  stated,  as  I  proposed,  the  modes  of 
electing  officers  in  the  Irish  metropolis. 

There  are  four  bodies  in  Dublin,  in  whom 
the  power  of  appointing  to  medical  situa- 
tions resides:  the  Local  Government,  the  Cor- 
poration, the  Governors  of  public  charities, 
and  in  the  Surgeons  and  Physicians  of  some 
of  these  establishments,  as  in  Mercer's  and 
other  hospitals.  Each  of  these  modes  of 
appointment  is  liable  to  great,  and  as  expe- 
rience has  shown  on  numerous  occasions, 
to  manifold,  objections.  When  it  so  hap- 
pens, for  instance,  that  some  broken  down 
lord  or  earl  is  sent  from  England,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  representing  Majesty  and 
recruiting  a  fortune,  to  Ireland,  the  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  are  regularly 
sold  t  >  the  highest  bidder,  and  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  at  these,  as  at  every  other 
sort  of  sale,  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
of  a  dunce  are  just  as  acceptable  to  his 
"  Lordship,"  as  if  they  were  paid  down  by  a 
Hunter  or  a  Bichat.  The  state  surgeoncy  is 
one  of  those  situations  which  has  been 
trafficked  over  and  over  again  ;  but  as  the 
better  sense  of  courts  has  latterly  dispensed 
with  the  merriment  of  royal  jesters,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  same  attention  to  economy 
and  propriety  will  remove  the  absurdity  of 
a  state  surgeon,  and  save  the  country  the 
expense  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  year. 
The  Corporation  are  not  only  vendors  of  pa- 
tent places,  but  generously  permit  their 
customers  to  sell  out  life-interests  to 
secondary  purchasers.  Conveyances  or  as- 
signments of  situations  in  their  gift,  are  as 
notoriously  transacted  as  those  of  any  other 
species  of  property.  That  a  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, or  a  Corporation,  should  dispose  of 
their  favours  at  the  highest  price,  is  what  can 
be  readily  conceived  ;  but  that  the  governors 
of  a  hospital  should  imitate  their  mercenary 
example,  is  a  little  puzzling,  it  must,  be  con- 
fessed. The  thing,  however,  has  been  put 
beyond  all  doubt,  by  an  occurrence  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  medical 
man  in  Ireland,  from  the  great  interest 
which  it  excited  at  the  time.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  simply  these  :  By 
the  death  of  Mr.  Dease,  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  Jervis-street  Hospital.  As  usual  on 
such  occasions,  the  rush  of  candidates  to 
occupy  his  place,  might  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  with  the  fury  of  the  elements  to 
(ill  up  a  vacuum.  Money  they  could  not 
directly  offer  for  the  office,  but  the  expe- 
dient of  making  governors  to  elect  them- 
selves, answered  every  purpose  quite  as 
well.  "  I  will  expend  a  hundred  on  the 
speculation,"  exclaims  one ;  "  I  will  give 
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two,"  cries  another;  "  I  will  treble  tlie 
sum,"  rejoins  a  third  ;  "  ten  times  the  sum, 
or  it  will  he  mine,"  adds  a  fourth  ;  anil  to  it 
these  honourable  competitors  set.  The 
governors  of  the  hospital,  delimited  at  the 
prospect  of  increasing  their  capital  by  the 
donations  of  their  ambitious  suitors,  en- 
couraged their  pretensions,  and  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  election,  the  doors  of  the 
establishment  were  thrown  open  for  this 
singular  exhibition.  The  two  great  oppo- 
nents in  the  contest  appeared  early  on  the 
ground,  each  having  his  pocket  freighted 
with  a  cargo  of  "  Nathaniel  Lowes;"  while 
their  mutual  friends  from  the  adjoining 
counting-houses  stood  ready  to  be  dubbed 
governors,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
might  require.  For  a  long  time  the  combat 
seemed  doubtful,  and  governors  to  the 
amount  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five;  and 
six  hundred  pounds  were  made,  when  just 
as  the  clock  clicked  three,  Mr.  M' Dowel 
was  seen  to  move  down  the  quays,  ejacu- 
lating, in  a  sort  of  delirious  jabber,  "  ca-stus 
artemque  repono,"  while  Mr.  O'lteilly,  his 
antagonist,  was  proclaimed  the  conqueror, 
at  an  equal  expense,  of  this  unprincipled 
exhibition. 

The  next  form  of  election,  is  that  which 
experience  has  found  to  he  the  most  obnox- 
ious of  all,  namely,  by  the  Surgeons  and 
Physicians,  or  what  has  been  called  the 
Medical  Board  of  a  hospital.  It  is  in  this 
species  of  the  elective  system  that  we  gene- 
rally find  fathers  retiring  in  favour  of  their 
sons,  uncles  predestinating  their  little 
nephews  to  office  before  they  cut  their 
teeth;  and  friends  "  doing  a  kind  turn"  for 
each  other,  by  adding  another  worthy  neo- 
phyte, or  "  sound  member,"  as  Dr.  Harry 
has  it,  to  the  little  confraternity  of  jobbers. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  lately  occurred  in 
this  Hospital.  There  were  two  vacancies  at 
the  time,  and  two  assistants  were  appointed, 
Messrs.  Jagort  and  Daniel,  who,  it  was 
presumed,  would  have  been  nominated  as 
surgeons  to  the  institution  as  a  matter  of 
course,  at  the  expiration  of  their  noviciate 
of  two  years.  In  the  mean  time  a  new  can- 
didate started  up  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  on  the.  interest  of  Mr.  l'Estrange, 
to  whom  he  had  been,  I  understand,  matri- 
monially connected.  Of  the  three  candi- 
dates, public  report  represented  Mr.  jagort 
:i<  best  entitled,  both  by  seniority  aud  qua- 
lifications, to  fill  one  of  the  situations.  As 
the  day  of  election  approached,  he  waited 
on  Mr.  Macklin  to  solicit  his  vote,  when 
the  following  characteristic  dialogue  is  said 
to  have  taken  place.  "  Hark  ye  !  Mr.  Jagort, 
you  know  1  have  a  son  learning  the  pro- 
fession. Now,  before  I  make  you  a  promise 
of  my  support  in  this  business,  you  must 
pledge  me  your  word,  that  whenever  my 


son  is  a  candidate  for  a  surgeoncy  in  the. 
hospital,  you  will  vote  for  him.'''  A  qua- 
lified consent  was  given  to  the  proposal, 
but  not  sufficiently  strong,  it  appears,  to 
warrant.  Mr.  Macklin  in  calculating  with 
certainty  on  the  attainment  of  his  object. 
He  accordinglv  transferred  his  affections  to 
a  more  congenial  candidate, -and  Mr.  Palmer 
was  consequently  returned  for  a  scat  in  the 
conclave,  through  the  united  and  corrupt 
influence  of  Messrs.  l'Estrangc,  Macklin, 
Auchinleck,  Hill,  and  Boyton,  Mr.  Reid 
being  left  in  an  honourable,  but  solitary  mi- 
nority. Things  remained  so  until  Mr. 
Macklin  the  younger  was  ground  into  a  sur- 
geon, when  his  father,  without  any  vacancy 
in  the  hospital  at  the  time,  would  have  him 
nominated  what  he  modestly  termed  a  su- 
pernumerary to  the  establishment.  The  pro- 
position was  made  in  due  form  to  the  elec- 
tors ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  asto- 
nishment on  the  occasion.  They  were  im- 
mediately seized  by  a  paroxysm  of  conscien- 
tious alarm  for  th?  honour  of  the  borough, 
and  all  declared  that  it  was  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  the  usage  of  the  house,  to  elect 
more  than  six  surgeons,  Mr.  Palmer  in 
particular,  on  being  applied  to  for  his  sanc- 
tion of  the  measure,  was  obstreperous  on 
the  side  of  propriety,  and  after  sundry  en- 
deavours to  summon  up  resolution  to  break 
through  the  ties  of  gratitude  for  past  favours, 
replied,  "  I  protest,  Sir,  I  cannot  think  of 
infringing  on  the  laws  of  the  institution  in 
this  affair  ;  and  unless  you  think  proper  to 
make  a  vacancy  for  your  son  by  your  own 
resignation,  I  cannot,  though  I  am  extreme- 
ly sorry  for  it,  consent  to  have  him  ap- 
pointed;" while  the  state  surgeon,  throw- 
ing into  his  countenance  a  look  of  sarcastic 
pity,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  muttered  in  a 
tone  of  melancholy  disappointment,  "  Ft  ta 
Brute." 

Enough,  however,  of  the  workings  of  these 
vicious  systems  of  medical  election  has  been 
produced  for  the  present  to  weary  the  reader, 
and  to  prove  their  erroneousness.  It  would 
be  no  difficult  undertaking  to  follow  up  the 
exposure  by  a  preventive  remedy ;  but  such 
a  task  would  as  yet  he  premature.  When 
the  errors  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
system  by  which  medicine  has  been  dis- 
graced, and  its  progress  retarded  in  these 
countries,  shall  have  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed, the  public  may  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  an  alteration, 
and  more  willing  to  receive  suggestions  for 
a  thorough  reformation  of  the  economy  of 
the  healing  art. 
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[From  our  Correspondent,'] 

Milan— No.  1. 

Jocmuli  actilabores. — Cic. 

The  labours  and  difficulties  through  which 
one  has  passed  arc  said  to  be  pleasing  to  the 
?ecollectipji,  and  finding  myself  safely  set 
down  in  the  square  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
alter  having  been  twice  upset  since  I  de- 
scended the  Simplon,  I  determined  to  ap- 
pend this  sentence  of  Cicero  to  the  top  of 
my  first  letter,  as  a  sort  of  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine.  I  need  not  describe 
to  you  the  magnificent  line  of  road  formed 
by  the  wonder-working  Napoleon;  which 
serves  as  the  main  entrance  into  Italy  from 
Switzerland.  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  soft- 
ened the  Alps  with  vinegar;  Napoleon 
opened  a  passage  for  the  "  Army  of  Italy," 
through  the  rocks,  with,  gunpowder ;  sixteen 
thousand  tons  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  expended  in  that  great  enterprise. 
"  I  hate  the  man,"  said  the  sentimental 
tourist,  "  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  and  say  all  is  barren  ;"  there  is 
something  to  be  met  with  in  every  place  to 
amuse,  and,  occasionally,  to  instruct  ;  and 
although  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  shall 
lind  very  much  that  is  new  in  Italy,  a  land 
already  so  many  times  ransacked  by  English 
wanderers  and  Austrian  troops,  yet  I  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  send  you  a  few  commu- 
nications respecting  the  state  of  medicine 
in  this  unfortunate  country. 

Well,  now  of  Milan  :  the  town  present- 
nothing  very  wonderful  at  first  sight ;  it  is 
large,  dirty,  and  dull  ;  the  principal  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  of  which  almost  every 
body  has  heard,  and  the,  large  houses  in  the 
Corso  della  Porta  Jtomana.  This  cathedral 
has  been  called  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,  like  eighty  other  things ;  but  it  has 
certainly  a  very  imposing  appearance  ;  its 
hundred. towers  and  eleven  thousand  saints 
seeming  to  warn  the  heretical  traveller 
that  he  is  approaching  the  sanctum  sancto- 
rum of  papistical  power.  The  whole  of  this 
immense  pile  is  built  with  fine  Caxragian 
marble,  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the.  Lago  Maggiore.  In  the  Ambrcsian 
Library  are  some  valuable  manuscripts ;  and, 
among  others,  a  Virgil,  with  copious  anno- 
tations by  Petrarch  ;  and  it  appears  from 
a  little  note  at  the.  bottom  of  one  of  the 
pages,  that  he  commenced  to  write  them  on 
the  very  day  on  which  he  first  saw  his 
Laura. 

In  a  medical  point  of  view,  Milan,  al- 
though without  an  University,  may  be 
deemed  the  Paris  of  Italy.     The  hospitals 


are  on  a  magnificent  scale  ;  the  physicians 
residing  here  appear  to  be  more  active  than 
those  farther  South ;  the  contra-stimulist 
doctrine  proceeded  from  Milan  ;  and  the 
names  of  Kasori,  Moscati,  Sacco,  Omodei, 
and  Locatelli,  still  hold  a  respectable  rank 
in  medicine. 

Rasoiu  was  unfortunate  enough  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  some  of  the  Austrian 
spies,  and  a  pretence  was  soon  found  for 
visiting  him  with  sufficient  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, to  cause  him  to  lose  the  greater 
part  of  his  practice.  It  was  pretended  that 
lie  had  formed  a  plot  to  poison  the  Austrian 
army,  and  that  out  of  sheer  mercy  the  Em- 
peror had  spared  his  liberty  and  life  ;  hut 
it  is  very  improbable  that  he  would  now  be 
possessing  either,  if  any  truth  were  in  the 
report.  The  fact  is,  that  Rasori  is  a  liberal- 
minded  man,  thinks  too  much,  and  is,  there- 
fore, dangerous  to  a  monarch,  who,  like 
Francis,  "  does  not  wish  for  learned  men, 
but  for  good  subjects."  Of  the  hospitals,  the 
largest,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the 

Spedale  Maggiore. 

As  a  building,  it  is  very  fine  ;  the  style 
of  the  exterior  is  gothic.  It  was  founded 
in  the  year  1456  by  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  is,  at  present,  supported  partly  by  the. 
estates  of  the  founder,  and  partly  by  the 
contributions  of  the  Milanese.  The  wards 
are  twenty-eight  in  number ;  twenty-four 
for  medical,  and  four  for  surgical  patients. 
The  number  of  beds  is  about  2000 ;  they 
are  made  of  wood,  are  without  curtains, 
and  are  placed  too  close  to  each  other. 
To  this  Institution  eighteen  physicians  are 
appointed,  and  two  of  these  are  required  to 
b  ■  always  present,  to  receive,  accidents, 
ami  to  attend  to  the  casualties  of  the 
house.  All  kinds  of  patients  are.  received, 
excepting  those  affected  with  pellagra,  that 
pest  of  northern  Italy  ;  but  if  it  should  be 
combined  with  any  other  disease,  then  the 
patient  is  admitted. 

I  hope,  in  some  future  communica- 
tion, to  give  you  an  account  of  that  misera- 
ble disease,  and  also  of  the  method  of 
treating  it.  To  every  ward,  there  is  a 
smaller  ward  appended  for  the  convalescent.1;, 
which  is  a  good  arrangement.  Patients 
having  obstinate  chronic  affections,  venereal 
disease,  the  itch,  or  febrile  disorders,  are  all 
placed  in  separate  rooms.  The  ventilation 
is  very  good ;  the  greatest  cleanliness  is 
observed  throughout  the  whole  establish- 
ment. Dr.  Cbespi  is  the  director  of  the! 
Spedale  Maggiore  ;  and  Dr.  Sacco,  who 
has  acquired  a  great  reputation  among  his 
countrymen,  on  account  of  his  zealous  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  vaccination,  has  the 
management  of  ail  the  patients  suffering 
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from  fever.  He  has  made  frequent  experi- 
ments, both  in  the  hospital  and  in  the  coun- 
try, with  the  chlorine  in  the  putrid  fever, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  petechial  fever.  This 
fecer  is  often  epidemic  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Milan.  The  intermittent  form  of 
fever  is  also  very  frequent  and  obstinate, 
especially  late  in  the  autumn  ;  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  these  two  forms  of  fever 
are  essentially  only  one  and  the  same  dis- 
ease, assuming;  only  a  different  character, 
according  to  the  difference  of  situation  and 
other  circumstances,  as  Audouard  has 
fully  explained. 

The  Spedale  di  Sta  Catarina  alia  Ruota,  for 
midwifery  patients,  and  foundlings,  is  also 
large  ;  it  was  formerly  a  cloister,  and  is 
situated  very  near  to  the  Great  Hospital. 
The  yearly  number  of  births  is  about  300. 

Professor  Gianxi  was  lately  the  director 
of  this  institution,  but  he  died  a  short  time 
ago,  and  at  present  professor  Billi  has  the 
management  of  it.  Only  about  63  found- 
lings (gli  esposti)  live  in  the  house,  but 
about  300  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  institution  in  the  country,  in  the  same 
way  as  by  the  Hospital  des  Enfans  trouves  at 
Paris.  The  children  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  lattanti,  or  sucklings  ;  the  piccoli, 
such  as  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ; 
and  the  grandi,  or  those  more  grown  up ; 
and,  according  to  this  arrangement,  they  are 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  and 
taken  care  of  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
fifteen. 

I  have  not  time  in  the  present  letter  to 
say  any  thing  to  you  about  Im  Scnavra,  or 
the  Trivulci,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so 
in  my  next.  I  shall  go  down  to  Pavia  in  a 
few  days,  and  continue  my  tour  south 
through  Padua,  Verona,  Florence,  and 
Rome,  and  as  "  parvum  parva  decent,' 
you  must  not  expect  too  flourishing  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Italy. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — However  much  the  readers  of  your 
most  useful  Journal  may  differ  in  opinion, 
with  regard  to  your  skill  as  a  general  prac- 
titioner, I  think  all  must  admire  the  bold 
and  decided  treatment  you  have  employed 
in  the  two  most  obstinate  cases  of  the  St. 
George's  and  -Middlesex  Hospitals.  Al- 
though myself  an  admire]  of  active  means 
in  such  cases,  1  was  fearful  that  you  had 
earned  the  depleting  system  too  far,  and 
that  your  poor  patients  had  fallen  into  that 
indolent,  chonic  state,  from  which  little  good 
was  to  be  expected.     But,  Sir,  your  bulletin 


of  last  Saturday  astonished  me  ;  and  having 
the  interest  of  both  patients  much  at  heart, 
I  determined  to  confirm,  by  observation, 
what  I  was  fearful  you  had  only  imagined, 
in  your  over  anxiety  to  inform  your  despair- 
ing inquirers  of  the  least  dawn  of  improve- 
ment. Instead  of  being  disappointed,  I 
observed  all  the  favourable  symptoms  you 
mention  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  In 
the  case  of  the  Middlesex  (although  when 
first  put  under  your  care  1  allow  it  was  a 
most  unpromising  subject),  the  mass  of  co- 
agulum,  which  was  pressing  sore  upon  the 
anterior  lobes  of  its  cerebrum,  appears  to 
be  rapidly  absorbing,  and  both  the  superior 
and  inferior  members  to  be  regaining  their 
proper  functions.  Your  practice  in  this 
case,  in  particular,  has  been  severely  re- 
probated, but  only  by  a  set  of  nuWc-and- 
water  practitioners,  who,  in  themselves,  have, 
shown  symptoms  of  disease,  and  are  afraid 
of  one  day  coming  under  the  hands  of  so 
vigorous  a  physician.  In  the  unfortunate 
case  of  St.  George,  it  grieves  me  to  say  that 
appearances  are  not  so  flattering,  not,  with 
all  due  deference,  do  I  think  your  treat- 
ment has  been  equally  judicious.  During 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  you  have  cer- 
tainly allowed  several  most  marked  symp- 
toms to  escape  your  acute  observation,  by 
combating  which  a  more  general  beneficial 
effect  might  have  been  produced.  Favour- 
able symptoms,  however,  have  shown  them- 
selves here  as  well  as  in  the  other  cases, 
which,  with  all  the  improvements  made, 
and  about  to  be  made,  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, are  equally  attributable  to  your  most 
praiseworthy  exertions. 

I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  several  of  the 
younger  part  of  the  profession,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  this  last  case,  observe 
a  most  obstinate  degree  of  inactivity  in  one 
of  its  inferior  extremities,  and  are  most  anxious 
to  see  the  effect  of  an  occasional  introduc- 
tion of  the  acupuncturation  needle. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  your  correspondent, 
as  it  must  be  of  all  who  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  your  convalescent  patients, 
that  you  will  continue  to  watch  over  them 
with  a  careful  eye,  administering  palatable 
or  unpalatable  medicines,  as  your  discretion 
directs.  Be  not  dismayed  if  your  treat- 
ment in  sorrle  cases  proves  fatal  ;  better,  a 
thousand  times,  both  for  patient  and  con- 
nexions, that-  he  did  not.  exist  than  lin- 
ger in  such  state  as  were  the  St.  George's 
and  Middlesex  Hospitals  when  first  intrust- 
ed to  your  care. 

So  high  an  opinion  has  your  grateful 
Correspondent  of  your  medical  skill,  that 
he  shall  lose  no  opportunity  of  availing  him- 
self of  it. 

A   neae  Relation. 


DR.  JAMES  JOHNSON. 
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Dr.  James  Johnson,  as  the  profession 
knows,  is  a  restless  and  ambitious  spirit, 
seeking  fame  and  emolument  by  a  kind  of 
literate  labour,  ycleped  analytical  review- 
ing, which  consists  in  turning  over  the 
pages  of  an  author,  and  rifling  them  of  their 
most  choice  and  savoury  contents  ;  the  poor 
devil  being  bespattered  with  a  filthy  sort  of 
praise,  as  a  recompense  for  the  damaged 
sale  of  his  work.  The  Doctor  terms  this 
portion  of  his  calling  "  respectus  honesti!" 
Then  we  have  his  periscopes,  in  which  he 
sometimes  belikens  himself  to  a  bee,  in  sal- 
tibus  omnia  libans  ;  sometimes  to  the  ant, 
or  pismire,  ore  trahens  quodcunque  potest ; 
now,  however,  pretending  to  something  above 
the  capacities  of  bees,  and  emmets,  and 
spiders,  be  assumes  the  bearing  of  the 
lordly  creature — man.  Still  there  is  some- 
thing so  interminable  and  twisting  about 
Lira,  that  we  doubt  whether  he  will  be 
] pleased  with  any  thing  short  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  godhead,  to  which,  if  we  were 
to  believe  all  he  says,  he  is  making  no  in- 
considerable approaches.  We  cannot  help 
regarding  him,  however,  in  the  light  of  an 
lioimiucule,  destitute  of  all  potential  quali- 
ties save  those  which  excite  laughter ;  and 
his  devices  as  the  perfection  of  parasitical 
shuffling  and  bombastic  pedantry.  His  ana- 
lytical journal, 

of  outward  form 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact, 

is  ever  accommodated  to  the  reigning  fashion, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and,  like  the  parson's 
barn,  is  open  to  all  that  comes.  It  is  strange 
that  people  do  not  perceive  the  unvaried 
complacency  with  which  this  author  carries 
on  his  trade,  and  how  exquisitely  he  turns  to 
his  own  account  the  labours  of  others,  whe- 


ther periodicals,  monographs,  cases,  or  what 
not.     Hear  the  scribe  : 

"  If  two  or  more  periodical  works  rim 
upon  precisely  the  same  plan,  and  contain 
nearly  the  same  species  of  materials,  it  is 
evident  that  a  principle  of  selection  will  be. 
acted  upon  by  the  purchasers,  and  that  con- 
sequently some,  or,  indeed,  all,  must  thereby 
suffer.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
with  respect  to  reviews.  There  is  but  a 
limited  range  of  monographical  publications 
in  medicine,  and  if  there  were  fifty  medical 
reviews,  they  can  all  give  but  accounts  of 
the  same  works.  That  review  then  will  be 
selected,  which  is  thought  to  give  the  best 
delineation  of  the  works  reviewed  (that  is, 
which  contains  the  most  extracts)  ;  for  in 
medical  science,  the  plan  adopted  in  gene- 
ral literature,  of  making  the  titles  of  a  leash 
of  books  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  critical 
dissertation,  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
adopted.  If,  therefore,  one  journal  confutes 
itself  principally  to  original  communications  j 
another  to  hospital  reports  ,  a  third  to.  ana- 
lyses of  books,  &c.  there  will  he  a  fairer 
chance  for  all  to  succeed.  The  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  has  long  been 
conspicuous,  and  in  the  highest  esteem,  for 
the  number  and  extent  of  its  original  com.* 
munications;  and  our  respected  contemporary 
the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal 
has  now  adopted  a  plan  of  publishing  authen- 
ticated hospital  reports." 

So  that  the  Edinburgh  Journal  is  to  have 
the  original  communications,  that  is,  the 
statements  of  private  practitioners — the 
Medical  and  Physical,  fair  reports  from 
the  West-end  Hospitals,  and  Dr.  James 
Johnson  the  overhauling  of  both,  as  well  as 
a  sole  property  in  the  trade  of  reviewing  ! 
A  more  gross,  or  impudent,  or  preposterous, 
or  stupid  proposal  never  escaped  the  pen  of 
mortal ;  but  it  is  no  business  of  ours :  let 
our  contemporaries  beware.  He  strives  hard 
to  insinuate  that  his  can  be  the  only  review, 
;md  that  he  has  no  intention  of  obtruding 
upon  the  departments  which  he  has  so 
kindly  assigned  to  the  other  journals  ;  but 
these  reports  and  original  communications, 
forsooth,  are  to  be  reviewed,  that  is,  co- 
pied "  so  as  to  give  encouragement  as  well 
as  an  extension  to  their  circulation,  that 
may  prove  equally  avautagecnts  to  the  contri- 
butors, (we  warrant  him,)  and  to  the  profes- 
sion at  large" — "  sic  utile,"  says  the  sage. 
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MR.  BRODIE'S  MUSTY  CASES. 


In  Lis  last  Number,  158  pages  are  occupied 
with  the  "  sic  utile,"  and  171  with  the  "  re- 
spectushonesti"  parts  of  his  business. 

The  sic  utile  motto,  which  he  tells  us 
sufficiently  indicates  the  principles  which 
govern  his  periscope,  and  which  has  been 
hackneyed  ever  since  the  days  of  Baglivi,  is 
as  follows,  "  Neglecta  reducit,  sparsa  colli- 
git,  utilia  sclegit,  necessaria  ostendit,  sic 
utile."  He  will  do  all  he  can,  he  says,  to 
comply  with  the  mandate  "  sparsa  colligit," 
but  to  fulfil  the  difficult  task  of  "  utilia 
selegit,"  he  must,  be  allowed  some  "  discre- 
tionary power,"  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind 
were  wanting  to  comply  with  the  other 
parts  of  his  motto ;  and  here  he  takes 
occasion  to  make  some  invidious  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  the  journals  for  "  origi- 
nal" and  hospital  affairs,  whether  justly  or 
not  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  "  Nu- 
merous are  the  articles,  he  says,  "  which 
come  abroad  into  the  medical  world  under 
imposing  titles,  and  dressed  in  the  specious 
garb  of  truth !"  He  next  pays  himself 
the  following  compliment, 

. Pauci  dignoscere  possunt 

A'era  bona ; 

and  remarks  that  the  precept  "  necessaria 
ostendit"  requires  equal  care  and  discrimi- 
nation with  the  "  utilia  selegit." 

Here  he  breaks  down,  finding  that  a  com- 
pliance with  the  first  mandate  of  the  motto 
(neglecta  reducit)  might  involve  questions 
unpalatable  to  parties  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates, and  has  identified  himself;  and  con- 
sidering, moreover,  that  his  time  may  be 
more  agreeably  occupied  with  matters  cut 
and  dried  to  his  hands,  he  wisely  says 
nothing  about  it.  When  he  states,  that  the 
plan  of  making  "  a  leash  of  books  the  peg 
on  which  to  hang  a  critical  dissertation,  can- 
not, for  obvious  reasons,  be  adopted,"  we 
are  reminded  of  the  sundry  extracts  from 
books  with  which  his  review  abounds,  and 
of  a  most  imprudent  ami  impudent  state- 
ment which  lie  put  forth  in  the  newspapers 
on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  havoc  he  has 


made  with  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Travers ;  but  let  him  work  on, — praise, 
cajole,  and  esteem  all  that  comes  in  his 
way,  we  shall  not  easily  be  prevailed  upon 
to  give  him  any  further  attention. 

As  to  Dr.  Macleod's  Journal,  we  think 
we  have  almost  said  enough  to  convince  any 
man  in  his  senses  that  its  hospital  reports 
are  neither  authenticated  nor  authentic, — at 
least,  to  the  extent  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect:  and  this  being  settled,  we 
proceed  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Brodie.  These  musty  documents,  we  ap- 
prehend, have  been  dragged  from  the  secret 
places  in  which  they  had  lain  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  for  the  purpose  of  defining, 
most  accurately,  the  various  gradations  by 
which  Mr.  Brodie  attained  to  that  enviable 
pre-eminence  in  surgery  which  (according 
to  some  wiseacres)  is  assigned  to  him  ;.  for 
we  cannot  suppose  Dr.  Macleod  so  deficient 
of  all  editorial  discrimination  as  to  think 
them  of  any  other  value,  however  oppor- 
tunely they  may  serve  him,  in  plate  of  other 
materials,  to  eke  out  the  requisite  pages  of 
letter-press.  One  or  two  of  the  cases  which 
are  reported  by  Brodie  himself,  and  therefore 
authentic,  may  help  to  amuse  our  readers  : 


Wasli 


g  of  the  Testicle,  induced  by  too  much 
indulgence  in  Sexual  Intercourse. 


"  In  September,  18'20, 1  was  consulted  by 
a  patien*,  thirty -one  years  ofage,  under  the 
following  circumstances  :  Both  testicles 
were  wasted,  and  reduced  to  so  small  a  size, 
as  to  be  only  just  perceptible  through  the 
integuments  of  the  scrotum.  He  some- 
times experienced  a  slight  d<  gree  of  sexual 
desire,  but  never  enough  sufficient  for  him 
to  have  connexion  with  the  other  sex,  and 
there  was  never  any  seminal  discharge.  He 
said  that  lie  had  begun  having  inti 
with  women,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
years;  that  he  had  indulged  himself  to  ex- 
cess while  yet  ahoy,  and  had  continued  to 
do  so  (while  yet  a  man,)  for  several  years. 
When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  la- 
boured under  inflammation  of  both  testicles, 
which  arose  from  some  accidental  cause, 
and  was  removed  by  the  usual  mi  (DHL 
Some  lime  afterwards,  (but  as  far  as  he  could 
recollect,  not  immediately,)  the  testicles  be- 
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gan  to  waste,  and  his  sexual  desires  to  de- 
cline ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  he  hecanie  what  he  was  when  I  saw 
him.  I  observed  that  he  had  very  little 
beard." 

Our  readers  will,  probably,  opine  that  the 
inflammation  induced  the  wasting  of  the 
testicles,  and  not  sexual  intercourse,  as 
Mr.  Brodie  would  have  them  believe.  Other 
parts  of  the  narrative  are  marked  by  italics, 
and  we  leave  them  to  the  consideration 
of  the  curious,  without  any  further  remark  ; 
the  whole,  indeed,  is  beneath  comment. 
Another  specimen  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Brodie's 
research  into  musty  and  worthless  records, 
and  we  have  done  : —  I 

Wasting  of  the  Testicle  induced  by  Onanism. 

George  P ,  a  stout  young  man,  twenty 

years  of  age,  admitted  into  St.  George's 
Hospital,  June  12,  180.}! ! !  He  complained 
of  pain  in  the  left  testicle,  which  was  wasted 
to  about  one  third  of  its  natural  size,  soft 
unci  ilaccid  to  the  touch,  wholly  unlike  the 
other.  He  said  that  he  had  never  received 
a  blow,  nor  had  he  laboured  under  gonor- 
rheal inflammation  of  the  testicle;  but  that, 
for  rive  years  previous  to  his  admission,  he 
had  been  addicted  to  onanism.  He  carried 
this  practice  to  such  an  extent,  that  during 
the  above  mentioned  period  lie  had  seldom 
passed  a  day  without  repeating  it,  at  the 
least,  once. 

Ten  m'onths  before  his  admission,  lie  first 
experienced  a  severe  pain  in  the  left  tes- 
ticle ;  after  this  the  testicle  enlarged  in 
size.  The  enlargement  was  soon  followed 
by  a  perceptible  diminution,  and  from  this 
time  the  testicle  continued  to  waste.  During 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  it  had  been 
attended  with  severe  pains  in  the  testicle, 
and  a  very  great  depression  of  spirits.  The 
latter  was  strongly  depicted  in  his  counte- 
nance, giving  it  a  peculiarly  melancholy  and 
gloomy  appearance. 

He  was  directed  by  the  surgeon  under 
whose  care  he  was,  to  take  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  with  tincture  of  cantharides,  in- 
ternally (!)  ;  and  blisters  were  applied 
[externally  ?]  to  the  scrotum. 

July  6.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  wasted  testicle  ;  but  he  said  that  the 
pain  was  diminished,  and  he  now  referred  it 
to  the  groin  rather  thau  to  the  testicle  it- 
splf. 

10.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the  right 
testicle  also  ;  and  he  was  directed  .to  apply 
u  blister  over  it. 


Soon  afterwards  he  was  made  an  out- 
patient. 

August  13.  The  pains  in  both  testicles 
had  entirely  ceased  ;  the  size  of  the  wasted 
testicle  remained  unaltered. 

September  9.  He  remained  in  the  same 
state.     I  did  not  see  him  afterwards  !  ! 

Such  is  the  trash  which  Messrs.  Brodie 
aud  Macleod  have  thought  fit  to  obtrude  on 
the  public,  and  which  Dr.  James  Johnson 
has  so  copiously  bespattered  with  his  praises. 
Verily  they  have  their  reward. 


The  College  of  Physicians  of  London  have 
deputed  a  gentleman  who  has  been  prac- 
tising at  Brussels  for  many  years,  to  go  into 
Friesland  to  inquire  into  the  character  of 
the  epidemic  which  has  proved  of  late  so 
destructive  in  Grciningen  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. By  letters  lately  received  from 
Amsterdam,  it  appears  that  about  150  per- 
sons die  weekly  in  the  little  province  of 
Friesland,  637  have  died  from  September 
7,  to  October  5,  and  within  four  months, 
there  have  been  1445  deaths.  The  number 
of  persons  at  present  sick,  is  estimated  at 
about  10,000.  The  medical  men  at  present 
most  active,  are  Professors  Bahker  and  Wol- 
thers,  but  as  yet,  no  official  reports  have  been 
published  by  them. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  many,  that  when 
the  dikes  gave  way  in  the  preceding  winter, 
a  great  part  of  Friesland  was  laid  under 
water.  With  the  aid  of  the  windmills  the 
greatest  part  of  this  water  was  pumped  otit, 
so  that  the  soil  began  to  be  visible.  The 
hot  summer  succeeding,  the  decomposition 
of  the  vegetable  materials  went  on  so  rapidly 
that  the  fluid  waste  was  not  only  stagnant, 
but  loaded  with  putrescent  matter,  which 
by  a  rapid  evaporation  has  been  carried  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  has  no  doubt  caused 
the  fatal  epidemic  by  which  that  part  of  the 
country  has  been  visited. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  DEAD  BODIES, 
week  the  papers  were  occupied  in  de-i  Scotch   to    have  the  cap*  nVTtuvm  of  hu 
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Last 

tailing     the    particulars   of   a    horrible    du 
covery  which  had  been  made  at  Liverpool  ; 


inanity  disturbed,  has  caused  them  to  punish 
all  invaders   of  burial   grounds    with   such 


covery  wmcn  uau   ^  ^  fee  ^.^ 

that   "the  violated   remains  of  the  tltail     seventy,  j 


were  sated  mm*  pickled,  and  barrelled  up  like 
herrings,  to  be  shipped  from  Liverpool  for 
Leith,  for  the  supply  of  the  Edinburgh 
Schools,  where  the  "  trade  in  dead  bodies" 
is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
students  are   obliged  to  pay  from  sis  to  ten 


in  Edinburgh  if  the  necessary  supplies  had 
not  been  sent  from  this  country.  We  know 
when  thirty  pounds  have  been  given  by  the 
Edinburgh  teachers  for  one  subject,  and 
what  was  the  consequence  1  the  pupils 
could  not  learn    anatomy    at  such  a  dear 


Students   are    uwugcu    i«  i—j .. , 

pounds  for  a  subject!   Liverpool,  it  was  said,   rate,  and  were  obliged  to  go to  Dubhn  and 
J  *...„._       ir.  -. ,  *r.n    ti.at  Mr.  T,izars  was 


was  thrown  into  a  state  of  extreme  agitation, 
"  from  the  dreadful  apprehension  that  the 
corpses  recently  consigned  to  the  grave  by 
the  surviving  relatives  might  be  among  the 
number  of  those  which  had  been  so  sacrile- 
giously torn  from  it."  This  is  the  language 
with  which  the  Editors   of  London   news 


Paris.  We  know  too,  that  Mr.  Lizars  was 
obliged  to  suspend  the  publication  of  his 
plates,  for  want  of  a  subject  from  which  to 
finish  his  drawings.  Dead  bodies  are  now 
worth  from  six  to  ten  pounds  in  Scotland, 
say  our  Ephemerides,  and  what  do  their 
conductors  think  will  be  the  result  of  all 


Villa      »>  1111  n     i"^-    *-™*~~'~     — . 

papers  try  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  this  hubbub,  but  to  make  them  soon  worth 
people  and  throw  additional  obstacles  in  the  U^u  ?  It  is  really  a  pity  that  any  temp- 
path  of  a  science,  the  access  to  which  is  tation  to  commit  such  ad  eopiandanru^s 
already  too    difficult.     «  Corpses  sacrilegi-   should   induce   men  to  sacrifice  their  con- 


ously  torn  from  the  grave  ;  "  "  the  violated 
remains  of  the  dead,  pickled  and  salted,  and 
pickled  and  fresh,"  maybe  phrases  fitted  to 
catch  the    ears   of  superstitious  spinsters, 
and   weak-minded  men,   or  may  serve   for 
the   gossip   of  the  winter  fire  ;  but  it  is  a 
lamentable   circumstance  that  the  conduc- 
tors of  our  daily  journals,  who  possess  so 
much  power  over  the  public  mind,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  men  of  sound  thinking  and 
good  taste,  should  be  betrayed  by  the  pre- 
judices of  education,  so  far  as  to  forget  their 
duty  to  science,  and  thus  minister  to  vulgar 
errors.     They     manifest   an   unaccountable 
inconsistency  of  character  in  thus  condemn- 
ing, what  a  few  months  ago  they  as  zealously 
attempted    to  justify.     We  remember  that 
the   very    journalist    who    now    speaks  of 
"  sacrilegiously     tearing     men     from    their 
graves,"   was   among  the   first  to  laud  the 
paper   in  the  Westminster  Ileview,   "  On 
the  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the  Living,"  and  to 
reprobrate  the  ghostly    prejudices    of    the 
magistracy  and   the  people.     It  is  known  to 
most  men,  that  the  great  abhorrence  of  the 


sistency   and  good    taste.     It  is  high  time 
that   the  legislature   should  interfere  to  re- 
move the  sad  necessity  of  prosecuting  ana- 
tomy by  robbery,  and  oftenby  murder.  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  England  is  the  only 
country  of  Europe  in  which  the  Government 
is  opposed  to  the  study  of  anatomy,,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
community.     In    France,  the  Netherlands, 
Prussia,   Austria,    Denmark,    Switzerland, 
and    Russia,  the    respective    governments, 
seeing  the  great  importance  of  the  proper 
cultivation  of  this  branch  of  science,  have 
taken  care  to  provide  for  its  support  without 
doing  violence  to  the  feelings  of  any  party. 
The  same  resources  are  open  to  our  minis- 
ters, and  why  do  they  allow  anatomy  to  be 
studied  by  stealth  ;  why  not  take  some  mea- 
sures to  remove  the  consequences  of  breaches 
of  existing  laws,  which  they  know  must  be 
daily   committed  1     We  think  the  best  re- 
paration our  journalists  can  now  make,  is  to 
direct  the   attention  of  persons  possessing 
the  necessary   authority  to    a  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  and  thus  prevent 
the  necessary  recurrence  of  such  disgusting 
exposures. 


THE  LONDON  OPHTHALMIC  INFIRMARY. 
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The  vacancy  which  has  occurred  in  the 
surgical  department  of  the  London  Ophthal- 
m  ic  Infirmary,  has  thrown  the  "  Hole  and 
Corner"  system  into  the  most  active  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  newspapers,  during  the  past 
week,  have  afforded  the  most  ample  testi- 
mony   of   the   honourable    intelligence  which 
directs  its   peculiar   and   creditable    move- 
ments.    The    testimonials    of   the   various 
aspirants   to  the   vacant  office    of  surgeon, 
have  been  daily  blazoned   forth,   and  have 
been  backed  by  all  the  art  and  trickery  of 
which  the  "  Hole  and  Corner"  tribe  are  mas- 
ters.   The  Hospital  Hydra  has  been  exhibit- 
ed, and  those  candidates  who  could  not  con- 
ciliate the  monster  with  the  orthodox  food  of 
Hospital  Indentures,  have  left  the  field  of  con- 
tention in  affright  and  dismay.  The  worthless 
advocates,  therefore,   of  a  base  and  worth- 
less system,  are  sure   of  victory  ;  but  it  is 
the  triumph  of  dishonour.     It  will  not  be  a 
question    with     them    which     hospital    ap- 
prentice will  obtain  the  office,  but  will  one 
of  or  it  hospital  apprentices  obtain  it  ?     Ac- 
cordingly,  we  find  that  the    Hospital  Sur- 
geons of  this  town  have  been  giving  certifi- 
cates   which    are    calculated   not    only   to 
"  astonish  the  natives,"  but   even    to   be- 
wilder persons  who  are   not  unaccpiainted 
with  the  intrigues  and  shufflings  of  elections 
in  general.    For  example  ;   we  find  that  alt. 
the  London  Hospital  Apprentices  who  have 
offered  themselves  on   this  occasion,  have 
produced   the   most  flattering    testimonials 
from  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  Hospital  Sur- 
geons ;    thus  Sir  Astley   Cooper   strongly 
recommends  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Macmtjbdo, 
and  Mr.  Scott  ;  the   first  Sir  Astley's  own 
apprentice  ;    the  second  the  apprentice   of 
Mr.TnAVF.ns  ;  and  the  third,  the  apprentice 
of  Sir  William  Blizard.     Now  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  is  acquainted  with   the   fitness    of 
these  gentlemen  to   fill  the  office  to  which 
they  aspire,  or  he  is  not ;  but  as  the  Honour- 
able   Baronet  has  certified  his  approval  of 
the  attainments  of  the  three,  we  will  place 
the  most  favourable  construction  upon  the 
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matter,  and  assume  that  their  abilities  are 
well  known  to  him.  But  are  they  equal 
in  talent ;  does  not  Sir  Astley  believe,  that 
one  of  the  three  is  the  most  competent ; 
and  if  this  be  the  case,  why  was  not  the 
recommendation  given  to  him  alone'!  this, 
we  conceive,  would  be  the  most  consistent 
practice  for  the  worthy  Baronet  to  have 
pursued  ;  at  all  events  it  would  be  more 
becoming  his  high  character,  and  an  act 
of  charity  towards  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tients of  the  Infirmary.  But  this  conduct 
unhappily  would  not  have  been  a  part  of  the 
system.  The  London  Hospital  apprentices 
must  he  all  supported,  whether  they  possess 
talent  or  not,  otherwise  the  enormous  pre- 
miums which  the  Hospital  Surgeons  receive 
with  their  apprentices,  will  be  greatly  di- 
minished. As  those  who  have  been  Hos- 
pital apprentices  are  alone  enabled  to  ob- 
tain such  exalted  testimony  of  their  talents, 
no  competitors  can  be  found  who,  in  the 
present  state  of  delusion  on  the  part  of  the 
Governors,  can  withstand  the  contest  with 
the  slightest  chance  of  ultimate  success. 
The  subscribers  to  this  and  other  Institu- 
tions are  not  aware  of  the  duplicity  which 
is  practised  in  filling  the  situations  which 
they  have  to  bestow  ;  we  hope,  however, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  these  be- 
nevolent persons,  and  the  public  in  general, 
will  be  better  informed.  They  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  that  this  Infirmary  was  ,,  got 
up"  for  our  friend  Saunders,  and  that  the  pro- 
jectors and  early  supporters  of  the  scheme, 
with  the  exception  of  poor  Saunders  him- 
self, are  the  most  active,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
present  Committee.  Let  the  Governors 
attentively  watch  their  proceedings,  and 
reject  with  indignation  the  protigee  of  this 
domineering  faction.  It  was  our  intention 
to  furnish  the  Governors  with  a  complete 
history  of  this  Infirmary  in  our  present 
Number,  hut  from  its  length  we  are  com- 
pelled to  postpone  it  till  next  week. 
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Nothing   can  be  more  disgraceful  than  the 
mean  trick  of  drawing  students  to   a  school 
by  certain  advertisements,  and  then    shuf- 
fling out  of  the  engagements  made,  by  canting 
appeals  to  their  benevolence  and  liberality. 
We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
the  studentsofSt.  Bartholomew's,  complain- 
ing of  this  sort  of  trickery  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Stanley,     Last  season,   a  young   gentle- 
man,   more    distinguished    for    his   ruffles 
than   brains,  was  foisted  upon   the   pupils 
as  Demonstrator :  he  was  patiently  borne 
with  for  some   time,  but  being  found  incor- 
rigibly stupid,  the  pupils  would  bear  with 
him  no  longer,   and  called  upon  Mr.  Stan- 
ley to  fulfil  his  engagements.  Now,  although 
any   man  of  common  sense,  who  possesses 
knowledge   enough  of  the  English  language 
to  give  his  ideas  tongue,  may  become  a  good 
demonstrator,    it   appears  that  the  promis- 
ing youth   pitched  upon  possessed  neither 
of  these   qualifications.     The  students  very 
properly    remonstrated,    and  said :    "  Mr. 
Stanley,    if  you    had    advertised  that  Mr. 
Skey    was    to    be     our    demonstrator,    we 
should   have   known    better    how    to    act 
than    to    pay    our    ten    guineas    to  him." 
"Whereupon  Mr.  Stanley   replied  :    "  Gen- 
tlemen, having  pledged  myself  to  give  the 
demonstrations,  and  as  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Skey  does  not  give  satisfaction,  I  shall  re- 
sume    them."     Notwithstanding    this    ac- 
knowledgement of  a  breach  of  honour  in  the 
last  season,  a  similar  thing  has  been  again 
attempted.    It  was  thought  prudent,  perhaps, 
to  keep  new  names   out  of  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  present  session,  especially  as 
Mr.  Stanley  has  a  neighbour  in  Aldersgate- 
street   that  he  does  not  much  relish;    but 
scarcely    has    a    fortnight    elapsed   before 
Johnny,   the  main  peg   of   the   concern,  is 
put  to  preach  to  the  pupils  about  a  division 
of   labour  :    he   is  set  up  by  Stanley,  being 
ashamed  to    appear    himself,  to   appeal  to 
their  feelings,  to  say  whether  it  is  not  cruel 
to  deny  their  lecturer  some  assistance  in  the 
dissecting  room  ;    and  although  Mr,  Skey 
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did  not  appear  to  be  qualified  for  the  task 
assigned  him  last  year,  he  may  do  better 
this  ;  "  try  him  again,"  said  Johnny,  "  try 
him  again,  and,  hang  it,  if  the  fellow  be  still 
unfit,  why  you  know  you  can  turn  him  about 
his  business  ; "  an  accession  has  now  been 
made,  and  Mr.  Wormald  is  co-demonstrator. 
Messrs.  Skey  and  Wormald  may  be  now 
very  shrewd,  energetic  and  well  informed 
young  men,  but  from  what  we  remember  of 
their  rhetorical  flourishes  on  the  night  of  the 
uproar  of  the  Bobadils,  in  the  winter  of 
1824,  we  have  but  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
their  capacities  for  teaching.  Mr.  Skey's 
meagre  debut  in  the  farce  of  "  Tom  Fool," 
and  Mr.WoRMALD'slame  performance  in  the 
comedy  of  "  All  in  the  Dark,"  caused  both 
of  these  interesting  pieces  to  be  most  cruelly 
damned  beyond  all  hope  of  revival.'*  In 
deed,  after  such  decided  failures,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  could  have  obtained 
another  engagement,  even  on  the  boards  of 
an  Anatomical  Theatre. 

Whether  qualified  or  not,  is  not  the  matter  ; 
the  advertisment  was  a  trick,  and  disgrace- 
ful to  the  party  who  resorted  to  it.  We 
advise  the  pupils,  beware  of  such  nean 
artifices  for  the  future,  and  if  they  do  not 
find  the  proposals  fulfilled,  to  insist  on  the 
entrance  money  being  returned ;  a  step 
which  the  law  would  justify  them  in. 
doing. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  lost  a  piece  of  plate 
and  some  reputation  in  1824,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  lent  his  name  to  another 
such  trick. 


Important  Intelligence  ! — Dr.  Scuda- 
more  lias  arrived  in  Wimpole  Street,  from 
Buxton  ! — Court  Circular,  Oct.  13. 


*  For  an  amusing  report  of  which  his- 
trionic attempts,  see  The  Lancet,  Vol.  Y ., 
N  amber  4. 
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pupils  are  to  he  prevented  from  in- 
specting tlie  morbid  alterations  of  structure 
after  death,  a  most  important  part  of  medical 
education  is  denied  them  ;  and  if  the  per- 
mission to  do  so  he  granted  only  on  certain 
conditions,  which  amount  almost  to  prohibi- 
tions, the  value  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
in  ;i  large  hospital  for  pathological  study,  must 
he  lost  to  many.  Xotliing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd, than  the  practice  of  allowing  three  or 
four  menials  to  extort  from  the  students 
certain  sums  of  money,  for  permission  to 
attend  a  post  mortem  examination.  We 
thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  fault  rested 
•with  the  Governors;  but  we  now  find,  that 
the  Surgeons  themselves  are  the  persons 
who  are  not  only  winking  at  the  imposition, 
hut  absolutely  sanctioning  it,  to  save  their 
own  pockets  !  This  is  too  bad,  consider- 
ing the  immense  sums  of  money  annually 
drawn  from  the  students  for  attendance  on 
the  hospital  practice.  The  three  porters, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  box-carriers,  are  the 
servants  of  the  si*  kg  eons,  and  are  paid  by 
them.  The  surgeons  make  their  dressers 
pay  an  extra  half- guinea  for  the  box-came r  ! 
Many  of  the  pupils  are  recommended  to 
give  something  to  the  box-carrier,  and  some 
of  them  are  fools  enough  to  do  it,  after 
having  paid  the  regular  fees  to  the  surgeons. 
In  addition  to  these  sources  of  revenue  to 
the  box-carriers,  the  "  sixpenny  lax"  was 
established ;  and  although  a  sixpence  ap- 
pears a  paltry  sum,  yet,  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  the  number  of  sixpences  paid  pro- 
duces no  inconsiderable  amount.  Scarcely  a 
day  pusses,  in  which  an  examination  of  a 
surgical  case   is  not  made  ;   and  often  three 


it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  they  accost 
the  students  in  the  streets,  and  demand  a 
sixpence,  or  a  shilling-,  or,  it  may  he,  some 
two  or  three.  If  the  students  put  up  with 
this  any  longer,  we  shall  regard  them  as  so 
many  chickens.  Xow  that  they  know  with 
whom  the  power  of  removing  this  imposition 
rests,  they  should  take  such  measures  as 
will  secure  its  removal.  It  is  a  disgrace, 
to  the  surgeons  of  that  hospital,  a  disgrace 
which  does  not  attach  itself  to  any  other 
hospital  in  London. 

So  successful  is  the  practice  at  this  Hos- 
pital, that  some  students  who  have  been 
diligent  in  their  cultivation  of  morbid  ana- 
tomy, have  had  ten  and  some  twelve  pounds 
thus  unjustly  taken  from  them  in  tlie  course 
of  the  year,  by  this  imposition,  this  tax  on 
the  pupils,  supported  by  the  Surgeons  of 
Bartholomew's  llosmtal. 


Mr.  Joshua  Brookes  has  vacated  tlie 
anatomical  chair  in  favour  of  Mr.  Carpue. 
His  health  has  suffered  of  late  very  much, 
and  being  asked  by  a  friend,  why  lie  had 
given  up  lecturing,  he  said  :  "  that  he  had 
done  so  because  he  did  not  wish  to  end  his 
days  in  a  dissecting  room."  Mr.  Brookes 
is  an  excellent  anatomist,  and  was  a  good 
teacher,  but  he  sometimes  appeared  to  make, 
his  descriptions  unnecessarily  minute.*  One 
of  Iris  pupils  who  had  attended  the  Theatre 
by  Covent-garden  more  frequently  than  that 
in  Blenheim  Street,  found  himself  rather  at 
fault  toward  the  end  of  the  course,  and  at- 
tributing his  ignorance  to  Mr.  Brooks' 
minute  method  of  teaching,  determined  jto  go 
where  anatomy  was  taught  more  in  wholesale. 
He  accordingly  took  his  place  in  a  large  dis- 


secting room,  and  fixed  upon  the  lower  ex- 
or  four  in  the  same  day;  and  if  it  should  so  I  tremity,  to  display  his  skill.  He  had  cleaned 
happen  that  Dr.  Latham  should  be  ex-  the  muscles  on  tlie  back  of  the  thigh,  and 
amining  a  medical  case  at  the  same  time,  a  I  arrived  at  the  sciatic  nerve.     lie  was  puz- 


shilling  is  demanded  by  these  Cerhcii,  and  no 
pupil  is  allowed  to  enter  the  domain  of  Pluto 
without  paying,  or  promising  to  pay,  the  shil- 
ling, although  the  surgeons' pupils  may  know 
nothing  of  Dr.  Latham's  cases.  The  inso- 
eace,  too,  of  these  fellows,  is  excessive ;  and 


zlcd  to  know  what  this  was,  and  his  neigh, 
bour  seeing  him  perplexed,  asked  what  he 
thought  of  it.  "  It  seems  like  muscle,"  said 
the  young  gentleman,  "  but  I  believe  it  is 
only  one  of  Brookes'  minutix,  so  here  goes," 
and  with  one  stroke  of  the  scalpel,  he  severed 
it  from  the  limb. 
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Ok  Tuesday  morning  last,  Mr.  Earle, 
having  seen  his  patients  for  the  day,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dead-house,  attended  by  thirty 
or  forty  pupils,  with  the  intention  of  exa- 
mining a  body,  in  the  progress  of  whose 
case,  whilst  living,  he  felt  much  interested  ; 
when,  as  usual,  he  found  the  Beadle  had  de- 
feated such  intention,  by  "  posting,  with 
most  unrighteous  haste,"  to  the  people  who 
had  become  securities  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  funeral  obsequies.  Mr.  Earle, 
on  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  went,  greatly 
exasperated,  to  the  house  the  menial  occu- 
pies, and  desired  to  see  him  ;  he,  nothing 
loth,  made  his  appearance. 

Mr.  Earle.  What  is  this  you  have  been 
doing,  Gates  ;  there  was  a  patient  died  yes- 
terday, whose  body  I  was  most  anxious  to 
examine,  and  by  your  ofticiousness,  in  pre- 
maturely sending  for  the  securities,  1  have 
been  disappointed  ? — Gates.  (In  a  most  in- 
sulting manner.)  It  is  the  rule  of  the  Hos- 
pital to  do  so  ten  hours  after  death.  I  have 
done  my  duty. 

Mr.  Earle.  You  might,  at  least,  out  of 
civility,  inform  the  surgeons  (to  whom  the 
patients  are  so  much  indebted)  of  the  cir- 
cumstance.— Gates.  Oh  !  that  is  not  at  all 
requisite  ;  besides,  I  had  as  much  right  to 
tell  the  other  parties.  I  did  not  know  where 
you  was  to  be  found.   (Palpable  falsehood.) 

Mr.  Earle.  Well,  Sir,  for  the  future,  first 
apply  to  the  House  Surgeons. — Gates.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  or  not.  I  shall 
first  make  inquiries. — A  pretty  system  this! 


Mr.  Benjamin  Travf.rs,  since  his  removal 
from  the  Stones,  has  become  a  wit.  A  young 
woman,  named  Aver  v,  under  the  care  of  the 
senior  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's,  was  suppos- 
ed by  him  to  be  pregnant.  One  day,  when  pas- 
ing  through  the  ward,  Benjamin  looked  at  the 
ticket  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  patient's  bed, 
on  which  was  written  her  name  ;  and  having 
collected  himself  into  an  air  of  importance, 
diluted  with  a  waggish  smile,  which  led  us 
to  expect  "  something  good,"  he  at  length 
said,  "  That  is  an  Avery,  (aviary,')  which,  if 
1  mistake  not,  contains  a  little  bird." 

Again  we  exclaim — Oh,  rare  Beu  Travers  ! 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  held  its  third  meeting  on 
Monday,  9th  instant.  Dr.  Clutterbuck, 
the  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting 
having  been  read,  the  discussions  com- 
menced. Before  we  give  any  account  of 
the  business  of  the  Society,  we  would  ask 
why  the  huge,  rusty,  tricocked  hat,  the 
knotted  black  staff,  and  the  gilded  serpent 
are  allowed  to  disgrace  the  table  of  a  scien- 
tific association,  in  1826  1  We  remember 
when  the  Apothecaries'  bolus  slabs  were, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Dutch  tiles  sur- 
rounding the  chimney,  ornamented  with 
Apollo,  the  Dragon  and  the  Rhinoceros, 
the  Opifer  que  per  orbem  dicor  flourishing  be- 
neath in  all  the  luxury  of  the  potter's  pen- 
cil; and,  until  very  lately,  one  of  our 
monthly's  sought  to  astonish  the  vulgar,  by 
exhibiting  the  twisted  serpent  on  its  title- 
page,  surmounted  with  the  display  of  some 
uncouth  Greek.  But  although  Machaon 
and  Podalirius  may  now  guard  the  portals  of 
the  building  in  Lincoln's  Inn, — although 
three  gilded  saddles  may  fitly  adorn  the  en- 
trance to  Saddler's  Hall,  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes  the  village  ale-house,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  president  and  council  of  the 
London  Medical  Society  should  retain  the 
symbols  of  superstition  and  mystery.  It  is 
unbecoming  the  present  character  of  the 
Society,  and  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  times. 
Such  things  might  do  in  the  days  of  Dr. 
Fothergill,  but  science  now  walks  abroad  in 
a  plain  attire,  and  is,  when  unadorned, 
adorned  the  most. 

Mr.  King nox  related  a  curious  case 
which  he  had  attended  in  company  with 
Mr.  Lawrence  ;  it  was  supposed  that  the 
lady,  who  had  been  married  a  short  lime  be- 
fore, had  an  imperforate  vagina;  but  it  was 
discovered,  after  a  very  minute  examination, 
that  she  had  no  vagina  ;  there  was  a  fleshy 
pouch,  the  fundus  of  which  appeared  to  be 
attached  to  the  rectum  ;  for  when  the  upper 
part  of  this  pouch  was  drawn  forward,  by 
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means  of  Assalini's  tenaculum,  it  appeared  to 
draw  the  rectum  forward  also.  The  state 
of  misery  into  which  both  parties  have  been 
thus  plunged,  may  be  very  easily  conceived; 
it  argued,  as  Mr.  Kingdon  properly  ob- 
served, the  grossest  neglect,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  accoucheur,  who  had  deliver- 
ed the  young  lady,  in  not  examining  the 
parts  more  accurately,  and  reporting  it  to 
the  friends,  -but  akso  on  the  part  of  the 
nurses,  and  those  who  had  the  early  manage- 
ment of  the  child. 

Mr.  Kingdon  mentioned,  as  the  converse 
of  this  case,  another,  equally  singular, 
which  had  occurred  in  his  practice,  in  which 
there  was  a  vagina  of  about  three  inches  in 
length,  but  no  uterus.  He  had  availed  him- 
self also  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  in 
the  present  instance  ;  and  although  they 
had  both  made  a  most  careful  examination 
of  the  parts,  with  the  aid  of  Weiss's  specu- 
lum vagina',  and  had  most  cautiously  investi- 
gated the  case,  no  uterus  could  be  detected; 
the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  appearing  to  lie 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  rectum, 
beyond  which  nothing  could  be  felt.  This 
patient  had  the  usual  female  figure  ;  but  the 
breasts,  although  of  a  moderate  size,  ap- 
peared to  be  so  rather  from  a  state  of  general 
embonpohit,  than  from  a  development  of  the 
glandular  structure. 

Mr.LANGSTAFF  asked  Mr.  Kingdon,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  more  probable  that  a  uterus 
did  exist,  although  it  might  not  have  been 
developed. 

Mr.  Kingdon  replied,  that  although  he 
had  instituted  many  careful  examinations, 
no  such  structure  could  be  detected,  and  of 
course  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  at- 
tempt an  operation  in  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Broun  related  a  case  which  had  oc- 
curred some  years  ago  in  his  practice,  in 
which  the  vagina  was  not  perfectly  formed, 
but  which  had  been  relieved  by  puncturing 
what  appeared  the  extremity  of  the  pouch 
with  a  line  trochar  ;  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fluid  was  discharged,  and  the  case  did  very 
well. 

Mr.  Calloway  mentioned  a  curious  case, 
in  which  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men were  wanting  in  a  child.  The  ureters 
appeared  to  open  in  the  midst  of  a  fungous 
fleshy  tumour,  a  little  distance  above  the 
pubis.  He  mentioned  the  case  as  one  show- 
ing a  very  singular  example  of  defective  or- 
ganization, as  that  subject  had  been  entered 
upon  by  the  preceding  speakers. 

Dr.  Johnson  related  the  case  of  a  lady, 
about  40  years  of  age,  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  lilackheath,  who  had  been  af- 
flicted for  many  years  with  a  very  peculiar 
atfection.  She  was  very  meagre,  and  exces- 
sively irritable  ;  ordinary  sounds  producing 
great  disquietude,  and  often  violent  pain  ; 
with  a  general  excitement  of  the  nervous 


system  so  that  the  shutting  of  a  doorthrew  her 
almost  into  convulsions.  Her  bowels  were 
very  irregular,  being  moved  only  about  once 
in  eight  days  ;  but  it  was  found  that  purging 
rather  aggravated  than  alleviated  the  com- 
plaint. She  had  occasional  convulsive  ac- 
tions of  different  parts  of  the  body,  but 
without  a  loss  of  consciousness.  We  have  not 
room  to  go  into  all  the  symptoms  detailed  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  but  he  supposed  that  the  cause 
of  the  disease  was  to  be  sought  for  in  some 
morbidly  irritable  state  of  the  nerves  supply- 
ing the  viscera,  and,  on  that  principle,  he 
ordered  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  he  had 
frequently  used  with  success  in  such  cases, 
and  was  glad  to  say  that  it  had  not  failed  in 
the  present.  He  had  given  the  nitrate  in 
large  doses,  until  he  had  reached  as  much  as 
five  grains  in  the  day,  without  finding  any  in- 
convenience. He  had  given  it  to  this  lady, 
and  had  continued  it  for  three  months,  and 
was  happy  to  say  now  that  she  was  much  re- 
lieved. He  adopted  this  plan  of  treatment 
in  the  present  case,  because  the  purging 
plan  had  utterly  failed  in  the  hands  of  former 
physicians  who  had  the  management  of  the 
case,  and  from  having  seen  great  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  judicious  use  of  the  same  me- 
dicine in  some  cases  of  chronic  dysentery. 

Mr.  Kingdon  thought  Dr.  Johnson's  case 
was  highly  instructive,  as  cases  frequently 
occurred  in  the  routine  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner in  which  the  treatment  adopted  by 
Dr.  Johnson  might  be  very  useful. 

Dr.  C'Lir  terbuc'k  said  that  he  deemed  the 
case  of  Dr.  Johnson  very  useful  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  but  could  not  agree  with 
the  views  taken  of  its  pathology.  He 
thought  that  the  symptoms  mentioned  were 
more  referrible  to  the  brain,  than  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  bowels.  It  appeared  to  him  a 
variety  of  epilepsy  or  brain  affection,  and 
the  increase  of  excitability  in  all  the  senses 
of  hearing  and  so  forth,  appeared  to  sup- 
port that  opinion.  Whilst  on  his  legs  he 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning 
a  case  which  had  come  under  his  notice,  of 
a  very  singular  kind.  He  had  been  called 
to  a  lady  who  manifested  some  of  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson  ;  he  had  con- 
sidered the  case  as  a  modification  of  epilepsy, 
and  had  treated  it  accordingly.  The  hand 
of  this  lady,  whilst  awake,  was  always  firmly 
clenched,  the  nails  were  pressed  so  forcibly 
against  the  palm  of  the  hand,  that  no  exer- 
tion of  his  could  open  the  hand  ;  but  as  she 
fell  asleep  this  contraction  gradually  gave 
way,  and  when  fast  asleep,  the  fingers  be- 
came as  forcibly  and  rigidly  extended,  that 
is  to  say,  as  fur  as  the  structure  of  the  joint 
would  admit  being  bent  backwards,  con- 
siderably beyond  a  right  line. 

Dr.  Johnson  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
the  brain  was  also  affected,  but  he  contended 
that  it  was  only  in  a  secondary  manner  the- 
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alimentary  canal  being,  as  he  conceived, 
primarily  disordered,  and  the  principal  seat 
of  the  affection,  although  he  confessed  that 
it  would  he  difficult  to  explain  its  nature. 

Mr.  Langstaff  inquired  of  Dr.  Johnson 
if  the  disease  might  not  he  in  the  colon, 
especially  as  he  had  mentioned  that  the 
bowels  were  habitually  constipated,  and  the 
faeces  passed  in  scybalas. 

Dr.  Johnson  replied,  that  he  had  carefully 
examined  the  whole  of  the  colon  soon  after 
it  had  been  emptied,  and  he  could  never 
find  any  marks  of  disease  in  it  ;  from  the 
emaciatedconditionofthe  patient,  he  thought 
that  if  any  disease  had  existed  there,  he 
could  have  detected  it. 

Dr.  Blake  observed,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  said,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  try 
the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  present  case, 
from  having  seen  frequent  good  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  same  medicine  in  chronic  dy- 
sentery. He  (Dr.  Blake)  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  a  caustic  substance  could  do 
good  in  chronic  dysentery,  that  disease  being 
generally  attended  with  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  He 
knew  a  gentleman  who  had  put  a  solution 
of  lunar  caustic  to  an  inflamed  eye,  and 
the  disease  had  been  aggravated.  He  could 
recommend  a  better  remedy  for  chronic 
dysentery,  and  in  the  numerous  cases  of 
that  disease  he  had  seen  in  the  Baltic  and 
other  places,  he  had  never  known  it  to  fail ; 
(infallible,  it  will  be  observed,  like  Dr. 
Blake's  remedy  for  tooth-ache  ;)  it  was  a 
combination  of  rhubarb,  ipecacuanha,  and 
opium. 

Mr.  Ii.iff  said,  that  as  regarded  the  in- 
ference which  Dr.  Blake  had  drawn  from  a 
comparative  consideration  of  the  action  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  eye  and  the 
bowels,  he  thought  it  must  be  regarded  as 
erroneous,  as  there  was  little  or  no  analogy 
in  the  two  cases.  He  believed  that  large 
doses  of  that  substance  might  be  given  with- 
out producing  any  ill  effect  ;  he  had  pre- 
scribed it  for  an  epileptic  patient,  progres- 
sively increasing  the  dose  until  he  had 
given  ten  grains  daily,  and  was  afraid  to  go 
farther  for  fear  of  discolouring  the  skin. 
Jt  did  no  good;  hut  it  did  not  appear  to 
produce  any  mischief. 

Dr.  Roberts  said,  that  the  remedy  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Blake  for  chronic  dysentery 
could  not  be  depended  on.  lie  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing  that  disease 
in  all  its  forms,  and  frequently  in  its  very 
worst,  among  the  seamen,  who,  on  coming- 
home  from  abroad,  were  sent  into  the  Sea- 
men's Hospital.  He  had  made  repeated 
trials  with  such  a  combination  of  medicine, 
but  without  any  beneficial  result.  He  had 
found  a  combination  of  calomel  and  opium, 
tbe  most  useful  remedy  iu  that  distressing 
complaint. 


Dr.  Johnson  begged  leave  to  say,  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  nitrate 
of  silver  would  cure  chronic  dysentery  ;  he 
knew  to  the  contrary.  Many  cases  admitted 
of  no  cure,  but  much  benefit  might  be  de- 
rived in  many,  from  a  very  strict  regula- 
tion of  the  diet,  and  small  doses  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  He  repeated  this,  lest 
he  should  be  misunderstood. 

After  some  further  discussion,  which  bad 
no  relation  to  the  matter  of  the  argument, 
the  Meeting  broke  up. 


PREVALENCE  OF  REMITTENT 
FEVER. 

A  Correspondent,  who  has  lately  visited 
the  fenny  districts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, informs  us,  that  fever  of  a  re- 
mittent type  prevailed  throughout  these, 
parts  during  the  last  two  months,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  scarcely  a  house  but  one  or 
more  of  its  inmates  have  been  the  subject 
of  fever. 

Notwithstanding  that  much  has  been 
effected,  more  especially  by  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  towards 
draining  the  fens,  still  there  is  a  large  tract 
of  country  which  is  overflown  in  the  winter 
season,  and  consequently  in  which  stagnant 
waters  abound.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
districts  are  therefore  subject  to  the  ende- 
mic affections  peculiar  to  marshy  countries, 
and  it  usually  happens  that  an  autumnal 
fever,  more  or  less,  prevails,  which  com- 
mences in  October  and  mostly  assumes  the 
remittent  type. 

But,  according  to  our  Correspondent's 
statement,  the  disease  on  the  present  occa- 
sion made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of 
August,  when  a  long,  hot,  and  dry  summer, 
which  bad  almost  desolated  the  face  of  the 
country,  was  succeeded  by  slight  rains.  In 
some  cases,  he  observes,  the  disease  com- 
menced as  a  quotidian  intermittent,  and 
after  a  short  time,  the  intermissions  becom- 
ing less  and  less  perceptible,  the  fever  gra- 
dually assumed  the  remittent  fprm,  ia  which 
the  cold  stage  was  very  slight,  and  the  hot 
protracted  and  severe,  the  remissions,  or 
exacerbations,  being  in  many  instances  very 
inconsiderable.  With  some  patients,  the 
fever  at  first  assumed  a  remittent  type,  and 
ended  as  an  intermittent. 

There  was  no  one  particular  organic  affec- 
tion attendant  upon,  or  characteristic  of, 
this  fever,  but  in  its  progress  different  or- 
gans in  different  individuals  became  affected. 
In  some,  the  functions  of  the  brain  were 
disturbed — in  others,  not  at  all  ;  with  many, 
the  liver  and  mucous  membrane  of  the. 
stomach  and  bowels  became  the  seat  of 
disease,  hence  the  functions  of  these  parts 
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were  deranged,  and  their  secretions  ren- 
dered of  an  unhealthy  character. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases, this  was,  in  a  great  measure,  regu- 
lated by  the  concomitant  symptoms.  In 
some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  deplete,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  inflammation  of  some 
particular  organ  ;  but  the  fever,  it  appears, 
was  in  general  attended  with  so  much  pro- 
stration of  strength,  that  the.  patients  could 
but  ill  bear  the  loss  of  blood.  The  treat- 
ment found  to  be  most  successful  consisted 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  every  three 
or  four  hours. 

It  would  seem  that  the  late  hot  weather 
operated  in  giving  to  the  customary  febrile 
affections  of  this  part  of  the  country,  a  more 
than  usually  severe  character,  which  fact 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  best  writers  on  the 
subject  of  marsh  diseases — Montfalcon.  He 
observes,  that  marshy  emanations  are  far 
more  powerful  in  hot  climates  than  in  cold, 
and  that  the  more  intense  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  more  rapid  in  their  march 
are  the  diseases  engendered  by  marsh  efflu- 
via. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

HOSPITAL    OF    SURGERY, 

Pant ou  Square,  St.  James's. 

FUNGUS    H.KMA'l'ODES    OF    THE    EVE. 

A  boy,  aged  2  years  and  8  months,  applied 
for  advice,  having  a  very  considerable  swell- 
ing of  his  abdomen,  which  had  commenced 
six  months  before,  and  for  which  he  had  used 
a  variety  of  remedies.  His  urine  was  spar- 
ing in  quantity,  and  when  cooled  became 
milky  ;  his  bowels  were  opened  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  the  evacuations  were  dark- 
coloured  ;  his  nights  were  restless,  with  oc- 
casional streams  during  sleep.  When  the 
abdomen  became  extremely  tense  he  was 
tapped,  and  nine  pints  of  a  greenish-coloured 
fluid  evacuated.  1  he  swelling  soon  re-ap- 
peared ;  he  was  tapped  a  second  time,  and 
he  died  in  a  few  days  afterwards. 

It  had  been  remarked,  some  weeks  previ- 
ous to  his  decease,  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
appearance  in  his  left  eye;  the  bottom  of 
the  posterior  chamber  having  a  metallic  lus- 
tre, produced  by  a  yellowish  opaque  body. 

appearances,  in  the  Abdomen. — A  large  bag 
was  found,  adhering  to  the  peritomcum,  and 
the  sac  was  found  to  be  formed  by  the  sepa- 


ration and  thickening  of  the  two  lamina?  of 
the  great  omentum,  which  were  formed  into 
a  pouch,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  a 
puriform  fluid,  mixed  with  serum.  There 
was  another  similar  cyst  formed  between  the 
two  lamina;  of  the  lesser  omentum,  which 
also  contained  about  a  pint  of  a  similar  fluid. 
Dissection  of  the  Eye  Hall. — The  optic,  nerve 
of  the  affected  eye  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
similar  to  that  of  the  opposite  side,  from  the 
thalamus  till  it  entered  the  globe.  The  con- 
sistence or  density  of  the  sclerotica  was  not 
perceptibly  altered.  The  choroid  coat  ap- 
peared rather  paler  than  natural,  and  being 
lacerated  at  one  small  point,  during  the  dis- 
section, a  quantity  of  a  creamy  fluid  escaped. 
On  turning  back  the  choroid  coat,  the  pos- 
terior chamber  appeared  rilled  with  an 
opaque  white  mass,  on  the  anterior  part  of 
which  lay  the  crystalline  lens.  By  immer- 
sion in  spirits  the  retina  was  rendered  more, 
opaque  than  the  new  production,  and  was 
found  of  its  natural  appearance,  and  envelop- 
ing the  diseased  growth.  The  hyaloid  mem- 
brane also  surrounded  the  tumour,  and  had 
become  opaque  in  a  few  points  where  the 
diseased  production  was  found  firmly  adher- 
ing to  it.  This  presented  a  mass  consisting 
of  granules,  oi  lobules,  united  by  fine  reticu- 
lated membrane.  It  seemed  to  have  com- 
menced at  the  point  where  the  optic  nerve 
pierces  the  sclerotic  coat,  at  least  it  was  con- 
nected to  that  point  by  a  small  pedicle, 
which  was  continuous  with  the  larger  mass 
attached  to  the  hyaloid  membrane,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole  being  perfectly  identical  ; 
viz.  small  granules,  about  the  size  of  a  mil- 
let seed,  connected  together  by  reticulated 
membrane. 


FUNGUS    MELANODES    OF     THE    CONJUNCTIVA 

A.  B.,  aged  40.  The  form  of  the  anterior 
chamber  is  changed,  the  cornea  having  be- 
come prominent  and  irregular  on  its  sur- 
face, and  it  has  lost  its  natural  transparency, 
having  an  appearance  as  if  it  were  rilled  and 
distended  with  a  dark  blue  substance.  These 
changes  of  the  anterior  chamber  came  on 
about  six  years  ago,  after  an  attack  of  puri- 
form ophthalmia,  and  are  nothing  more  than 
the  usual  appearances  of  staphyloma.  But. 
the  peculiarity  of  this  case  consists  in  a 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  nasal 
side  of  the  sclerotica,  being  converted  into  a 
dark-coloured  mass,  precisely  the  shade  of 
Indian  ink.  The  tumour  is  not  larger  than 
the  nail  of  the  little  finger,  hut  of  an  irregu- 
lar and  angular  shape,  and  flattish.  It  sei  ms 
to  consist  in  a  mere  thickening  of  the  con- 
junctiva, which  membrane  is  still  moveable 
on  the  sclerotic  coat.  It  was  first  observed 
twelve  months  ago,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
black  spot,  a  part  of  which  was  removed  by 
a  surgeon,  since  which  it  has  increased  iu 


CASE  OF  EMPYEMA. 


size.  This  is  considered  by  Mr.  Wardxqp 
as  an  example  of  melanosis  affecting  the 
conjunctiva,  of  which  lie  has  seen  a  few 
examples,  some  of  which  are  delineated  in 
his  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  Vol.  I. 


FUNGUS    MELANODES    OF    THE    BRAIN. 

Mr.  Wardrop  exhibited,  at  the  hospital,  a 
most  interesting  specimen  of  melanosis  of 
the  brain,  taken  from  a  patient  (a  farmer) 
fifty-eight  years  of  age,  whose  right  eye  he 
had  extirpated  upwards  of  three  years  ago. 
The  operation  consisted  in  removing  a 
growth  of  nearly  ten  years  duration  from 
the  right  orbit,  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  render 
t lie  extirpation  barely  practicable,  from  its 
close  contact  with  the  bony  cavity .  No  re- 
mains of  any  of  the  natural  structures  of  the 
globe  were  recognisable  in  the  diseased 
mass,  except  the  sclerotica,  which  had  burst 
asunder,  and  was  distended  by  the  different 
portions  of  the  tumour.  This  tumour  con- 
sisted of  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  substance, 
rather  firmer  than  brain,  but  in  some  parts 
so  soft  as  readily  to  be  washed  away  with 
water. 

The  patient  recovered  quickly  after  the  ope- 
ration, and  got  apparently  into  perfect  health. 
He  continued  free  of  ailment,  until  about  15 
months  ago,  when  he  had  a  fit,  which  left  no 
effect  but  that  of  weakness,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  lie  went  about  his  farm  as  usual, 
lie  had  a  second  fit  six  months  afterwards, 
which  was  followed  by  a  great  degree  of 
weakness,  and  some  difficulty  of  speech.  In 
a  few  months  he  had  a  third  fit,  followed  by 
loss  of  power  of  his  right  arm,  and  his  speech. 
The  fits  now  became  more  frequent,  and  he 
lost  the  power  of  his  right  leg,  together 
with  that  of  both  limbs  of  the  left  side,  ex- 
cept the  joint  of  his  left  hand,  which  was 
never  affected,  and  which  he  used  to  make 
signs  with  until  his  death.  The  powers  of 
the  mind  were  never  impaired. 

Appearances  after  Dissection. — The  vessels 
of  the  dura  mater  were  slightly  injected, 
and  there  were  several  small  pieces  of  lymph 
in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  the  pia 
mater  was  very  vascular,  thickened,  and 
opaque  at  several  points.  The  substance  of 
both  hemispheres  at  their  posterior  part  was 
unusually  soft,  and  readily  yielded  to  a  slight 
pressure  of  the  finger.  On  cutting  into  the 
left  hemisphere,  on  a  plane  with  the  corpus 
callosum,  a  large  dark  sanguineous  coloured 
mass  presented  itself,  which  at  first  had  the 
appearance  of  coagulated  blood,  but  on  ex- 
amining it  minutely,  it  was  found  to  be  of 
a  firm  consistence,  having  numerous  small 
vessels  passing  through  its  substance.  This 
mass  seemed  to  have  no  connexion  with  the 
surrounding  brain,  which  was  quite  natural, 
and  formed  a  sort  of  bed  for  it.  By  immer- 
sion in  water,  a  quantity  of  blood  was  ex- 


tracted, and  the  mass  which  remained  was  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  consisting  of  a  very  loose 
cellular  tissue.  In  the  substance  of  the 
right  hemisphere  there  were  also  several 
dark-coloured  masses  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  very  similar  in  texture  to  that  found 
on  the  left  side. 

The  ventricles  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  serum,  and  the  choroid  plexus  was  of  an 
unusually  pale  colour.  The  cerebellum  ap- 
peared natural.  The  optic  nerve  on  th  e 
right  side,  from  its  bifurcation  to  the  orbit, 
was  much  wasted,  having  no  medullary 
matter,  and  seemed  to  consist  only  of  neu- 
rilfema.  At  the  extremity  of  the  nerve, 
where,  it  had  been  divided  during  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  eye,  there  was  a  hard  tu- 
mour of  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  of  a  black 
granular  appearance. 


EXTRACTION    OF    THE    CATARACT. 

There  have  been  two  operations  for  the 
extraction  of  the  cataract  this  week  ;  one 
patient  was  an  old  woman,  blind  of  both  eyes  , 
and  whose  constitution  appeared  in  every 
respect  healthy.  The  operation  was  under- 
taken under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, as  the  eyes  were  in  every  respect 
sound,  except  the  opacity  of  the  crystalline. 

The  lens  of  one  eye  only  was  removed. 
Mr.  Wardrop  made  the  incision  of  the.  cor- 
nea, as  is  recommended  by  him  in  a  Paper  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

In  the  other  case,  the  operation  has  not. 
been  undertaken  under  the  same  favourable 
circumstances.  In  one  eye  the  lens  had  been 
extracted  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  and  the  patient 
enjoyed  very  perfect  vision  for  seven  years 
afterwards;  but  without  any  evident  cause  the 
sight  becan  to  decay,  and  he  is  now  nearly 
blind,  though,  to  all  appearance,  the  eye  is 
perfect ;  both  the  cornea  and  the  pupillar 
opening  being  transparent.  There  being  a 
cataract  in  the  other  eye,  it  was  deemed  pro- 
per to  extract  it ;  and  the  operation  was  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner  as  the  former, 
excepting  that  the  incision  was  made  up- 
wards. 


GUY'S     HOSPITAL. 

CASE  OF  EMPYEMA,  IN  WHICH  UPWARDS 
OF  200  OUNCES  OF  PUS  WERE  EVACUATED 
FJIOM    THE    LEFT    SIDE    OF    THE    THORAX. 

The  particulars  of  this  interesting  case  are 
as  follow  : — Benjamin  Snxton,  aetat.  23,  a 
working  jeweller,  pale  and  emaciated  in 
appearance,  was  admitted  into  Job's  Ward 
on  Wednesday,  August  16th,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Morgan,  on  account  of  a  tumour 
in  the  left  lumbar  region. 
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He  stated,  that  he  had  heen  much  indis- 
posed for  upwards  of  four  years,  and  his  ac- 
count evinced  a  series  of  attacks  of  thoracic 
inflammation.  He  was  first  affected  with 
cough  and  pain  in  the  side,  when  he  applied 
at  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as  an  out-patient, 
and  obtained  considerable  relief;  shortly 
after,  however,  he  became  much  worse, 
;nd  after  expectorating  viscid  phlegm  of 
different  colours,  he  spat  up  blood,  and 
this  continued  for  three  months.  He  was 
then  recommended  to  go  into  the  country, 
where  he  remained  for  a  long  time,  until  his 
health  became  so  much  improved,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  return  to  town,  and  pursue 
his  ordinary  avocation.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  he  experienced  another  attack  ; 
at  this  time  he  had  violent  pain  in  the  left 
side  on  inspiration,  with  a  distressing  cough. 
He  was  repeatedly  bled  from  the  arm,  blis- 
ters were  applied,  and  various  medicines 
exhibited  ;  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  three 
months,  and  his  medical  attendant  at  length 
pronounced  his  case  hopeless.  He  gradually, 
but  very  slowly  rallied  ;  however,  the  pain 
in  the  side  diminished,  and  the  cough  be- 
came less  troublesome.  When  he  had 
gained  sufficient  strength  to  move  about,  he 
became  sensible  of  an  undulation  in  the  left 
side  of  the  chest ;  to  use  his  own  familial 
expressions,  he  felt  "  a  squashing  noise,  as 
if  half  a  pail  of  water  had  been  poured  into 
the  chest."  He  experienced  this  sensation 
until  within  six  months  previous  to  his  ad- 
mission into  the  Hospital,  at  which  time  the 
tumour  in  the  loins  first  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

On  stripping  the  patient  with  a  view  of 
accurately  examining  the  tumour,  the  first 
circumstance  that  powerfully  arrested  the 
attention  was  the  preternatural  expansion 
or  dilatation  of  the  left  side  of  the  thorax, 
and  this  prevailed  in  a  most  remarkable  de- 
gree ;  it  had  a  rounded  or  barrel-like  ap- 
pearance, as  if  inflated,  and  afforded  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  emaciated  condition  ol 
the  opposite  side  of  the  thorax.  The  left 
intercostal  spaces,  instead  of  being  depress- 
ed, as  they  are  in  thin  persons,  were  more 
prominent  than  the  ribs ;  the  latter  were 
fixed,  and  so  much  elevated  as  to  be  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  vertebral  column. 
Hence  the  left  nipple  v  as  higher  by  an  incl. 
than  that  of  the  opposite  side,  and  on  tra- 
cing the  ribs  of  each  side,  it  was  found  that 
they  did  not  correspond.  The  left,  side  oi 
the  chest,  as  measured  from  the  middle  oi 
the  sternum  to  the  spine  of  the  sixth  dor- 
sal vertebra,  was  found  to  be  nearly  tw< 
inches  more  in  circumference  than  tin 
right  side  measured  from  the  same  points. 

An  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  heart 
formed  another  prominent  and  remarkable 
symptom  in  this  case.  On  the  left  side, 
over  the  usual  site  of  the  heart,  the  pulsa- 


tions were  very  indistinct,  whilst  on  the 
right  side  of  the  sternum  they  were  so  for- 
cible as  to  be  perceptible  at  some  distance 
iom  the  patient.  The  heart  appeared  to 
be  completely  pushed  to  the  right  side  of 
the  sternum,  for  the  pulsations  observable 
in  the  right  intercostal  spaces,  were  pre- 
cisely such  as,  under  natural  circumstances, 
would  have  occurred  on  the  left  side.  The 
patient's  respiration  was  difficult,  short, 
and  frequent,  being  principally  performed 
through  the  medium  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  left  ribs  were,  as  before  stated,  im- 
moveable, but  the  motion  of  the  ribs  on  the 
right  side  was  natural.  The  patient  stated 
that  he  could  only  lie  on  the  left  side,  and 
that  if  he  attempted  to  place  himself  on  hia 
right  side,  he  experienced  a  most  distress- 
ing sense  of  suffocation.  The  pulse  at  the 
wrist  was  frequent,  but  it  was  regular.  The 
left  side  of  the  chest,  when  struck,  had  a 
dull  fleshy  sound  ;  the  sound  emitted  on  the 
right  side  was  healthy.  !No  respiratory  mur- 
mur could  be  heard  on  applying  the  stethos- 
cope over  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  with 
the  exception  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
on  the  side  of  the  spine,  where  it  may  be 
supposed  the  air  was  passing  into  the  large 
bronchiae. 

With  respect  to  the  tumour  in  the  loins, 
it  was  equal  in  magnitude  to  a  moderate 
sized  orauge,  and  was  situated  between  the 
last  rib  and  crista  of  the  ilium,  at  some 
distance  from  the  spine.  It  was  soft,  fluc- 
tuating, and  readily  emptied  of  its  contents, 
by  making  pressure  upon  it  for  a  short  time, 
but  was  again  speedily  filled,  when  the 
pressure  was  removed.  There  was  a  distinct 
pulsatory  motion  to  be  felt  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  swelling,  and  on  direct- 
ing the  patient  to  cough,  the  impulse  given 
to  the  contents  was  very  great.  The  inte- 
guments were  discoloured  generally  ;  in  the 
centre,  however,  they  had  a  dark  red  ap- 
pearance, as  if  on  the  immediate  point  of 
ulceration. 

22.  A.  valvular  incision  was  made  this 
morning  through  the  integuments  covering 
the  tumour,  and  upwards  of  twenty  ounces 
of  "  laudable  pus"  drawn  off.  The  opera- 
tion afforded  much  relief  to  the  patient's 
respiration.  The  opening  was  carefully 
closed,  and  a  bandage  applied  round  the 
body. 

23.  The  dressings  and  bandage  removed, 
and  twenty  ounces  of  pus  drawn  off'. 

25.  The  patient  was  attacked  with  fe- 
brile symptoms  last  night,  not  preceded  by 
chilliness ;  his  pulse  this  morning  is  upwards 
jf  1 20  ;  the  skin  hot ;  breathing  much  hur- 
ried, and  tongue  furred.  The  bowels  have 
been  freely  acted  upon  by  castor  oil.  Twenty 
minces  of  pus  evacuated  to-day. 

26.  Better ;  pulse  less  quick  ;  ordered 
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infusion  of  casearilln,  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,   to  he  taken  three  times  a-day. 

28.  The  patient  felt  tolerably  well  this 
morning,  but  went  to  the  water-closet 
slightly  clothed,  and  became  chilled.  Shortly 
titer,  he  was  attacked  with  violent  pain  in 
the  right  side  on  inspiration.  Seen  by  Mr. 
Callaway  at  noon,  and  twenty  ounces  of  pus 
draivn  fff,  but  without  producing  any  alte- 
ration in  the  symptoms. 

'J9.  The  pain  in  the  side  has  gone  off; 
he  obtained  some  sleep  during  the  night, 
and  perspired  very  profusely.  The  pulse  is 
small  and  feeble,  the  respiration  short  and 
hurried,  but  less  laborious.  The  patient 
lias  frequent  cough,  attended  with  expec- 
toration of  a  viscid  phlegm.  He  takes  freely 
of  beef  tea,  which  indeed  constitutes  his 
principal  support.  Twenty  ounces  of  pus  were 
removexl  to-day  ;  the  bandage  is  kept  on,  hut 
the  matter  discharges  through  it. 

:>().  Complaining  much  of  flying  pains 
about  the  chest ;  twenty  ounces  of  pus  taken 
from  the  tumour  ;.  the  patient  ordered  a  mut- 
ton chop  daily. 

91 .     Six  ounces  of  pus  taken  away. 

Sept.  1.  We  found  the  patient  to-day 
sitting  up  in  bin  bed  ;  but  his  respiration,  as 
he  himself  remarked,  is  more  difficult  in  this 
than  in  the  recumbent  position.  The  pulse 
is  still  quick  and  small ;  the  tongue  is  moist, 
and  the  bowels  open.  The  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration continue.  Forty  ounces  if  pus 
evacuated  this  morning.  The  matter  is  of  a 
very  healthy  character,  possessing  all  the 
essentials  of  what  is  termed  "  laudable 
pus." 

5.  Sixteen  ounces  of  matter  evacuated  ;  it 
has  now  become  thinner. 

6.  Sixteen  ounces  of  pus  drawn  off.  The 
patient  appears  to  us  to  be  rapidly  losing 
strength,  and  the  cough  is  more  frequent. 
The  expectoration  is  more  copious,  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  of  a  muco-purulont 
kind.  Pulse  upwards  of  120,  and  very  feeble. 

8.  Eight  ounces  of  pus  taken  from  the  client. 

9.  Complains  of  debility  ;  the  cough  is 
frequent  and  distressing.  The  matter  is 
now  constantly  issuing  from  the  tumour  ;  the 
opening  having  ulcerated,  its  flow  is  of 
course  unrestrained. 

1:3.  Linseed  meal  poultices  are  now  ap- 
plied over  the  opening,  and  the  matter  is 
allowed  to  discharge  in  them.  It  is  copious, 
Thin,  and  very  oll'ensive,  and  if  pressure  be 
made  around  the  opening,  the  matter  issues 
out,  mixed  with  air.  He  takes  wine  with 
arrow-root,  and  strong  beef  tea. 

1.5.  The  constitutional  powers  are  evi- 
dently sinking.  The  cough  is  exceedingly 
harassing  ;  the  expectoration  copious,  and 
more  decidedly  of  a  purulent  nature.  The 
stethoscope  indicates  nullity  of  respiration 
over  the  left  lung. 

ID.     Progressively  becoming  worse  ;  the 


pulse  is  very  feeble  and  quick,  the  cough 
frequent  and  distressing.  The  discharge 
from  the  opening  in  the  loins  is  thin,  ex- 
ceedingly fetid,  and  mixed  with  air.  Ho 
takes  a  little  wine,  with  arrow-root,  fre- 
quently.' 

From  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  pa- 
tient was  gradually  sinking  until  the  ".jtli  of 
September,  when  he  died.  There  was  no- 
thing  material  to  remark  in  the  symptoms 
during  this  period.  It  will  he  seen  from  the 
report,  that  two  hundred  and  six  ounces  of 
matter  were  evacuated  from  the  'J2d  of 
August  to  the  7th  of  September  inclusive, 
independent  of  that  which  oozed  through 
the  bandage. 

Post-mortem  examination. 

Thorax.- — The  left  cavity  of  the  thorax  was 
filled  with  air,  and  contained  about  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  the  same  offensive  matter 
which  had  issued  ftom  the  opening  in  the 
loins  for  some  time  previous  to  the  patient's 
decease,  'lhe  left  lung  was  observed  to  be 
lying  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  so 
much  compressed  that  it  was  not  larger 
than  a  closed  fist  ;  it  was  firm  to  the  feel, 
and  when  cut  into,  was  found  to  be  very 
dark  coloured,  but  was  not  otherwise  di:  - 
eased.  The  pleura  pulmonalis  and  pleura 
costalis,  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  which  was  readily  removed; 
the  left  lung  had  become  adherent  to  the 
side  at  its  upper  part,  but  the  adhesions 
were  evidently  of  long  standing.  Both  the 
costal  and  pulmonic  pleura  were  much 
thickened  throughout,  but  the  thickening 
was  more  especially  evident  at  that  portion 
of  the  pleura  covering  the  diaphragm.  The 
opening  through  which  the  matter  had  pass- 
ed, was  situated  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  rib,  and  the  cyst  of  the  tumour  was 
formed  by  an  elongation  of  the  bag  of  the 
pleura.  On  the  right  side  of  the  thorax, 
with  the  exception  of  old  adhesions  between 
the  pleura,  there  was  no  evidence  of  dis,- 
ease  until  the  right  lung  was  removed,  when 
it  was  found  that  there  were  two  small  vo- 
mica or  abscesses  at  its  upper  part,  and  near 
to  the  bifurcations  of  the  bronchia;. 

From  this  description,  it  is  evident  that 
the  accumulation  of  matter  in  the  left  cavity 
ofthe  thorax,  was  the  product,  or  the  effect, 
of  pleuritic  inflammation,  from  which,  in- 
deed, in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  em- 
pyema is  known  to  arise.  The  patient's 
own  account  of  the  inflammatory  disorder 
and  of  its  termination  in  suppuration,  was 
very  complete,  and  the  symptoms  under 
which  he  laboured  when  admitted  into  the 
Hospital,  were  so  characteristic  of  an  effu- 
sion of  matter  having  taken  place  within 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  mistake  the  nature  ofthe  case.  The 
symptoms  under  which  the  patient  first  la- 
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boured  after  his  admission,  may  be  said  to 
be  rather  attributable  to  the  mechanical  in- 
fluence of  the  pus  in  obstructing  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart  and  of  the  lungs,  than  to 
any  disturbance  in  the  constitution  from  the 
copious  suppuration.  But  when  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  became  exposed,  the  same 
effects  followed  as  we  find  in  psoas  abscess, 
when  an  opening  is  made  and  not  imme- 
diately closed  ;  the  matter  became  changed 
in  character,  and  great  disturbance  of  the 
animal  economy  ensued,  which,  as  we  have 
Been,  eventually  terminated  in  death. 

CANCEROUS    DISEASE    OF    THE    MAMMA.— 
OPERATION. 

V.  C,  a  woman  1  J-  years  of  age,  with  dark 
hair,  and  florid  complexion,  came  into  the 
Hospital  under  the  care  of  Mr.  B.  Cooper, 
on  account  of  a  tumour  in  the  right  mamma. 
She  stated  that  the  disease  commenced  near- 
ly twelve  month-;  ago,  wh.  n  she  discovered 
a  very  small  but  hard  swelling — a  "  kernel" 
as  she  termed  it.  The  tumour  went  on  pro- 
gressively increasing,  and  at  the  time  the 
patient  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  was 
of  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  was 
very  hard,  irregular  on  its  surface,  and  firm 
bands  could  be  traced  as  it  were  radiating 
from  its  centre  ;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  glandular  structure  of 
the  breast  was  involved  in  the  disease.  The 
tumour  was  perfectly  moveable,  not  having 
become  attached  to  the  muscle  beneath,  or 
to  the  skin  above ;  the  nipple  was  not  re- 
tracted ;  there  was  an  indurated  gland  to  be 
felt  in  the  axilla.  There  was  one  remark- 
able fact  attendant  upon  this  case,  namely, 
that  the  patient  experienced  little  or  no  pain 
in  the  swelling  of  the  breast ;  she  said  that 
she  felt  occasional  pain  in  the  axilla.  She 
ceased  to  menstruate  when  about  40  years  of 
age  ;  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  all  of 
whom  she  suckled  ;  she  bore  the  last  about 
eight  years  since.  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper, 
having  explained  to  the  patient  his  opinion 
of  th;  nature  of  the  disease,  namely,  that  it 
was  a  cancerous  tumour,  proposed  an  opera- 
tion for  its  removal,  to  which  the  poor  wo- 
man readily  assented. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  operation  was  per- 
formed. Mr.  Cooper  made  two  longitudinal 
elliptical  incisions  through  the  integuments, 
which  included  the  diseased  mass,  and  it  was 
then  dissected  out.  Several  diseased  glands 
were  afterwards  removed  from  the  axilla. 
A  section  of  the  tumour  was  made,  which 
clearly  evinced  its  character.  In  the  centre 
it  v.  as  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  cartilage, 
and  from  this,  narrow  white  ligamentous 
bands  Mere  seen  passing  to  the  circumfer 
ence  of  the  tumour.  The  other  portion  of 
the  disease  was  much  less  compact  in  stiuc- 
ture  than  the  bands  and  central  point  of  the 
swelling. 


CASE  US  WHICH  A  VERY  I.ABGE  CALCULUS 
WAS  FOUND  IMPACTED  WITHIN  THE  URE- 
THRA,    AND     REMOVED    BY     AN  OPERATION. 

Edward  Keen  was  admitted  into  Cornelins'- 
ward,  on  the  20th  of  September,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Key.  lie  had  for  upwards  of 
twelve  months  laboured  under  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  disease  of  the  bladder ;  the 
symptoms  of  which  were  great  pain  and  irri- 
tation along  the  urethra,  straining  and  diffi- 
culty in  making  water,  and  at  length  the 
urine  dribbled  away  involuntarily.  Mr. 
Key,  on  passing  a  sound,  about  a  week  after 
the  patient's  admission,  was  sensible  of  a 
roughness  or  grating  which  was  communi- 
cated to  the  instrument  at  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  and  two  days  after- 
wards the  point  of  the  sound  so  decidedly 
struck  on  a  hard  substance,  apparently  a. 
stone,  that  Mr.  Key  determined  on  making 
an  incision  in  the  perineum  with  a  view  to 
its  remoral. 

The  patient  was  taken  into  the  operating- 
theatre,  and  it  was  found  on  cutting  into  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  that  a, 
calculus  of  large  size  was  firmly  impacted  in 
this  part.  It  was  necessary  to  use.  consider- 
able force  in  order  to  remove  it,  and  it  was 
only  effected  by  making  a  lever  of  one  blade 
of  the  forceps,  to  which  force  it  yielded.  It 
was  of  the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egg,  flatten- 
ed, and  appeared  tobealithic  acid  calculus. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  2d  of 
October,  and  on  the  12th  we  found  him  free 
from  any  constitutional  disturbance ;  the 
urine  passing  through  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
neum. Two  days  subsequent  to  this  a  flexi- 
ble cathether  was  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der, and  has  since  been  retained  there.  The 
wound  in  the  perineum  is  healing  fast. 


SLIGHT  INJURY  OF  THE  HEAD,  WHICH  PROV- 
ED FATAL  AT  A  REMOTE  PERIOD  FROM 
THE    ACCIDENT. 

A  stout  plethoric  man,  apparently  about  40 
years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  Hospital  on 
Wednesday  noon,  Sept.  20.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility,  and  apparent- 
ly as  if  asleep  ;  shaking  him  and  loudly  call- 
ing in  his  ear  produced  no  effect  upon  him. 
The  head  and  face  were  so  much  swollen  as 
to  produce  great  disfigurement,  and  the 
swelling  of  the  eye-lids  was  such  as  com- 
pletely to  close  the  eyes.  There  was  great 
heat  about  the  scalp,  and  it  had  an  edema- 
tous feel ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  scarce- 
ly distinguishable.  The  friend  who  accom- 
panied him  stated  that  he  had,  about  a  fort- 
night previously,  received  an  injury  in  the 
head  from  the  handle  of  a  crane,  which 
struck  him  on  the  forehead  and  occasioned  a 
small  wound.  The  accident,  however,  was 
considered  by  him  to  be  of  so  trifling  a  na- 
ture, that  he  went  on  with  1u.j  accustomed 
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avocations,  and  being  a  man  of  intemperate 
habits  he  also  indulged  freely  in  his  usual 
potations,  until  he  was  attacked  with  violent 
pain  in  the  head,  and  the  symptoms  which 
we  have  enumerated  above  rapidly  succeed- 
ed. All  that  we  could  learn  of  his  treatment 
prior  to  admission  was  that  he  had  been  bled 
and  purged.  There  was  an  oblique  wound  im- 
mediately over  the  left  frontal  sinus,  of  about 
an  inch  in  extent,  from  which  there  was  no 
discharge.  Mr.  Key  simply  directed  a  dose 
of  colocynth  and  calomel  to  be  given  imme- 
diately, the  head  to  be  shaved,  and  cold  lo- 
tions applied. 

Sept.  '21.  The  bowelshave  been  very  free- 
ly purged,  but  the  faces  and  urine  are  both 
passed  unconsciously.  He  lies  in  the  same 
insensible  state  as  yesterday  ;  there  is, 
however,  more  general  heat  over  the  body, 
and  the  pulse  is  soft  and  compressible. 
There  is  no  discharge  from  the  wound  ;  the 
integuments  of  the  scalp  are  still  puffy,  and 
the  eye-lids  swollen.  lie  was  directed  to  be 
bled  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  ten 
ounces,  and  a  blister  to  be  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  Decoction  of  poppies  to 
he  used  as  a  fomentation  in  lieu  of  the  cold 
lotion  ;  a  poultice  to  be  applied  over  the 
wound. 

22.  The  poor  man  is  evidently  sinking  ; 
great  and  instantaneous  depression  followed 
the  bleeding  of  yesterday.  The  extremities 
are  now  cold,  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
faintly  beating.  Sinapisms  were  ordered  to 
be  applied,  and  the  julep  of  ammonia  to  be 
frequently  exhibited.  He  lingered  on  until 
the  afternoon,  when  he  died. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  body- 
was  removed,  and  thus  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  examining  the  condition  of  the 
brain. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


EFFICACY    OF    IODINE    IX  BRONCHOC  F.LF. . 

On  Saturday  last  a  young  man  presented 
himself  at  the  hospital,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  patient  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliot 
son,  on  account  of  a  very  large  bronchocele. 
It  appears  that  he  remained  in  the  Hospital 
about  eleven  months,  was  subsequently  made 
an  cut-patient,  and  attended  for  the  space  ol 
six  months.  Soon  after  his  admission  Dr. 
Elliotson  commenced  with  the  exhibition  ol 
iodine  ;  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  remedy  for 
a  long  time  could  not  be  perceived  ;  at  length 
the  tumour  became  softer,  and  gradually  les- 
sened ;  and  at  the  time  he  left  the  Hospital, 
was  very  materially  diminished.  He  was  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  the  use  of  the  iodine, 
and  being  sensible  of  the  benefit  derived 
therefrom,  lie  adhered  strictly  to  the  direc- 


tions given  during  the  time  he  was  an  out- 
patient, and  was  thus  ultimately  entirely  rid 
of  the  disease.  When  the  patient  first  came 
under  Dr.  Elliotson's  care  the  tumour  was 
so  large  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  chin,  of 
course  occasioning  much  deformity,  and  also 
difficulty  of  respiration.  The  neck,  when 
measured,  was  found  to  be  upwards  of  seven- 
teen inches  in  circumference  ;  but  on  mea- 
suring it  after  the  cure  of  the  bronchocele,  it 
was  only  thirteen  inches  round.  The  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  was  first  given,  and  the  doses 
were  gradually  increased  until  the  patient 
took  two  drachms  of  the  saturated  tincture  for 
a  dose.  He  did  not,  however,  long  continue 
taking  this  quantity,  as  it  produced  unplea- 
sant effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
internal  use  of  the  iodine  was  in  consequence 
entirely  omitted  for  a  short  time,  but  the  pa- 
tient continued  to  use  the  iodine  externally. 
At  the  period  in  which  he  was  taking  the 
large  doses  of  the  tincture  we  understand  he 
was  seen  by  Magendie,  who  expressed  much 
surprise  at  the  circumstance. 


SINGULAR    TREATMENT    OF    CHOREA    BY 
DR.    WILLIAMS. 

We  are  free  to  confess  ourselves  gTeatly  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Williams— his  ward-books  are 
never-failing  sources  of  amusement  ;  and 
whenever  we  feel  inclined  to  step  from 
"grave  to  gay"'  we  turn  to  the  Doctor's 
"  valuable  monographs,"  and  wile  away  an 
hour.  We  have  much  on  hand — no  small 
stock  of  fun  ;  let  the  following  suffice  for  the 
present ;  we  give  it  as  copied  from  the  boot 
of  Ann's  Ward. 

Jane  Moss,  <zt.  14,  agrot.  5  days.  Choieu — 
frightened  by  the  acting  of  a  ghost. 

TREATMENT. 

Oct.  6. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ather,  one  drachm; 
Camphor  julep,  one  ounce  ; 
to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

We  may  simply  remark  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  severe  cases  of  chorea  we  have  for 
some  time  witnessed.  Joe  Burns  would 
have  prescribed  mint  julep  ;  Dr.  Williams 
prefers  the  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  nitric 
aether.—  Extract  from  Memoranda  of  IViUiaius's 
Practice  of  Physic. 


CASE  OF  EXTENSIVE  FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL, 
WITH  DEPRESSION  OF  BONE,  UNATTENDED 
BY  SYMPTOMS  OF  COMPRESSION  OF  THE 
BRAIN, 

Sept.  25.  John  Jones,  a  boy  aged  1.1,  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow  on  the  back  part  of  his 
head,  about  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  oc- 
casioned by  a  short  but  heavy  pole  falling 
from  a  scaffold  twenty  feet  high. 

At  ten  o'clock,   when   he  arrived  at   St. 
Thomas's,  he  was  cold,  bis  pulse  40,  pupils 
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rather  sluggish.     He  was  so  far  sensible  as 
to  be  able  to  answer  questions  correctly,  ap- 
peared drowsy,  his  eyes  constantly   closed, 
except  when   roused  ;  no  loss  of  sensation  ; 
frequent  retching,  with  occasional  vomiting, 
the  matter  vomited  contained  a  few  streaks 
of  darkish-coloured  blood,  and  he  complained 
of  pain  in  his  head.     A  fracture,  situated  at 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the   skull,  was 
discovered,  extending  in  a  circle  around  the 
posterior  and  superior  angles  of  the  parietal 
bone  and  the  triangular  portion  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  including  a  space  as  large  as  a 
full-sized  orange,  being   in   diameter  three 
inches,     and    nine   in  circumference.     The 
bones  seemed  divided  into  several  portions, 
sue  of  which,  on  the  left  side,  was  depress- 
ed full  half  an  inch  ;  the  others  presented  an 
uneven  surface.     There  was  slight  pufriness 
of  the  scalp  over  the   scat  of  the  injury,  on 
the  back  part   of   the  head  ;  besides  which 
iliere  was    a  wound    that  extended  to  the 
bone,  over  the  situation  of  the   right  frontal 
sinus,  occasioned  by  bis  falling  forwards  on 
the  ground  when  he  received  the  blow.     At 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  skin  had  re- 
gained its  natural  temperature  ;  the   pulse 
was  60  ;  the  pupils  dilated,  but  obedient  to 
the  shmulus  of  light.     He  readily  answered 
(pUf  stions  that  were  put  to  him,  and  was  even 
inquisitive  respecting   surrounding  circum- 
stances.    The  sickness,  however,  still  con- 
tinued. 

With  a  fracture  so  extensive,  and  depres- 
sion of  bone  so  obvious,  not  a  single  symptom 
of  compression  of  the  brain  was  manifest,  or 
scarcely  the  ordinary  ones  of  concussion  ; 
under  such  circumstances,  .Mr.  Green  did 
not  consider  himself  warranted  in  perform- 
ing an  operation  for  raising  the  depressed 
b.me  ;  he  therefore  directed  blood  to  be 
taken  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
ounces.  Five  grains  of  calomel  to  be  taken 
immediately,  and  the  spirit  wash  to  be  kept 
constantly  applied  to  the  head  when  shaved. 
Evening.  The  patient  has  been  drowsy 
throughout  the  day,  and  apparently  sleeping, 
but  perfectly  sensible  when  roused.  Pulse 
60;  skin  hot;  retching  at  intervals;  passed 
his  urine  freely  ;  bowels  not  moved. 

26.  He  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  tolera- 
bly quiet  throughout  the  night,  but  occasion- 
ally very  restless;  the  scalp  is  now  much 
swollen,  and  from  tliis  cause  the  feeling  of 
depression  of  bone  not  so  evident.  Com- 
plained of  severe  pain  in  his  head,  to  which 
bis  hand  was  constantly  raised  ;  sighed  fre- 
quently. Talked  rather  incoherently,  but 
answered  questions  correctly  that  were  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Has  not  vomited  duringthe 
last  four  hours  ;  pulse  40,  labouring  and  op- 
pressed ;  breathing  natural  ;  tongue  moist, 
lie  was  again  bled  to  the  amount  of  sixteen 
ounces,  live  grains  of  calomel  were  order- 
ed to  be  taken  immediately,  and  u  dose  of 
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house  medicine  to  be  taken  every  two  hours. 
A  common  enema  to  be  administered.  Dur- 
ing the  operation  of  venesection  the  pulse 
increased  in  volume  and  frequency,  and  being 
again  cpiiet  in  bed  was  90.  He  expressed 
himself  relieved,  and  bis  countenance  lost 
that  dulness  which  previously  characteris- 
ed it. 

Evening.  Great  restlessness;  counten- 
ance still  rather  dull  and  heavy  ;  face  pale  • 
pupils  active;  head  not  particularly  hot' 
W  e  learn  from  the  nurse  that  he  has  been 
occasionally  incoherent,  though  by  no  means, 
insensible  ;  still  answered  questions,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  nurse  for  attention  to  his  wants. 
Temperature  of  skin  natural  ;  pulse  variable 
and  irregular,  at  one  minute  60,  and  in  tho 
next  ranging  from  80  to  90,  having  but  little* 
force,  and  easily  compressible.  Has  had  one 
copious  stool,  and  has  passed  his  urine  freely. 

27.  Continued  much  as  usual  through  the' 
night ;  he  passed  two  copious  stools  ;  and  his 
pulse  this  morning  is  43,  full  and  regular  •■ 
the  pupils  are  natural,  and  the  patient  fre  * 
quently  sighs. 

Evening.  He  was  bled  this  afternoon,  but 
only  a  few  ounces  of  blood  were  obtained  • 
we  find  him  restless,  his  eyes  looking  bright' 
and  face  flushed  :   pulse  56. 

28.  The  patient  obtained  two  or  ehrve 
hours  sleep  in  the  night,  but  appears  very 
restless.  Pulse  48,  and  full ;  the  tongue  is 
moist,  and  bowels  open  from  the  exhibition 
of  an  enema.  He  was  directed  to  be  bled  to 
tiie  amount  of  ten  ounces. 

Evening.  Has  been  more  quiet  since  the 
venesection;  he  is  perfectly  sensible;  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  is  natural ;  the  pulse 
60,  and  somewhat  irregular. 

29.  The  expression  of  countenance  this 
morning  is  perfectly  natural ;  there  is  no  pain 
in  the  head  ;  the  skin  is  cool,  tongue  moist 
and  pulse  60.  Ordered  to  take  castor  oil  oc- 
casionally. 

Oct.  10.  From  the  date  of  the  last  report 
the  boy  has  rapidly  improved,  all  the  func- 
tions being  naturally  performed  ;  his  appetite 
is  good,  and  he  is  now  allowed  milk  diet. 
which  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  cravings! 
The  pulse  is  natural,  and  there  is  no  com- 
plaint of  head-ache,  even  when  firmly  press- 
ed on  at  the  seat  of  injury. 

The  blood  did  not  at  any  period  present  the 
appearances  of  inflammation  ;  the  tongue  was 
always  moist  and  clean,  and  the  alvine  ex- 
cretions healthy. 

13.  The  patient  is  entirely  free  from  any 
disease  :  we  found  him  this  morning  playing 
about  the  ward. 


-Mr.  Green  has  undertaken  to  give  a  Cli- 
nical Lecture  on  Tuesdays;  and  we  now 
find  in  the  surgery  a  list  of  the  accidents  ad- 
mitted into  the  Hospital.  "  It  is  never  too 
late  to  mead,"  saith  an  old  proverb. 
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ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL. 

CASE    OF    SUPPOSED    POISONING. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  on  the  29th 
of  September,  a  man  -was  brought  to  this 
Hospital  by  two  persons,  who  stated,  that 
they  had  just  detected  him  in  one  of  the 
dark  passages  of  the  t'lerkenwell  Sessions 
House,  attempting  to  suspend  himself  from 
a  large  nail,  by  means  of  his  handkerchief. 
They  further  stated,  that  be  told  them  be 
had  taken  six  pennyworth  of  arsenic. 

When  brought  to  the  Hospital,  the  man 
was  quite  unconscious  of  surrouuding  objects, 
and  had  completely  lost  the  power  of  utter- 
ance. The  pulse  was  frequent  and  small, 
and  the  irides  but  slightly  obedient  to  light. 

The  apothecary  was  sent  for,  and  on 
bis  arrrival  the  stomach  pump  was  ordered 
to  be  fetched.*  An  ounce  of  the  subcarbo- 
nate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
was  injected  into  the  stomach  ;  during  this 
process,  the  man  vomited  about  three  pints 
of  greenish  coloured  fluid,  tinged  latterly 
with  blood.  Subsequently,  a  second  gallon 
of  similar  liquid  was  injected,  when  the 
operatives  became  tired,  and  the  man  was 
therefore  ordered  to  be  placed  in  Matthew's 
Ward,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Roberts. 

The  man  continued  in  an  insensible  state 
till  late  the  same  evening,  when  he  awoke 
out  of  his  lethargic  stupor.  The  fact  is,  the 
man  is  greatly  addicted  to  drinking,  and  on 
the  day  on  which  he  was  brought  into  the 
Hospital,  was  in  an  extreme  state  of  intox- 
ication ;  and  whilst  in  this  state  of  drunk- 
enness, he  was  discovered  attempting 
to  commit  the  rash  act.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  on  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
no  arsenic  could  be  detected. 

The  following  day  the  man  complained  of 
great  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  slight  ten- 
derness in  the  epigastric  region,  which,  by 
the  usual  antiphlogistic  measures,  have  now 
been  subdued,  and  after  continuing  in  the 
Hospital  a  few  days,  lie  was  discharged. 
-  The  pumpers  ought  to  have  examined  the 
fluid  brought  from  the  stomach,  before  per- 
sisting in  injecting  two  gallons  of  a  solution 
of  potash,  as  the  irritation  excited  by  the 
process  itself,  might  have  proved   fatal. 

CASE    OF    FRACTl   HE  OF    THE   FOT'irm,     FIFTH) 
ANT)    SIXTH     JllliS,     WITH     EMPHYSEMA. 

Arthur  P.,  a  stout  muscular  man,  about  .57 
years  of  age,  was  brought  to  this  Hospital 
early  on  Friday  morning,  in  consequence  of 


*  Twenty  minutes  elapsed  before  the  in- 
strument was  used  ;  indeed  we  never  saw 
sucli  inactivity  evinced  by  any  set  of  men, 
as  by  the  apothecary  and  his  assistants. 


a  fall  from  a  scaffold  a  few  minutes  pre- 
viously. On  examining  into  the  nature  of 
the  accident,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs  were  discovered  to  be  fractured  near 
their  angles.  Their  fractured  ends  having 
been  pushed  inward,  through  the  intercostal 
muscles,  pleura  costalis,  and  pulmonalis, 
into  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  the  air  had 
consequently  escaped  into  the  thorax,  and 
through  the  pleura  and  lacerated  muscles 
into  the  cellular  tissue  on  the  outside  of  the 
chest.  The  patient  at  this  time  complained 
of  considerable  tightness  of  the  chest,  with 
pain  chiefly  in  the  situation  of  the  fractures. 
His  inspiration  was  somewhat  short  and 
rapid  ;  the  pulse  was  at  first  weak  and  con- 
tracted, but  in  a  very  short  time  became  full 
and  hard.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms 
he  had  cough,  attended  with  expectoration, 
as  well  as  severe  pain  in  the  head.  The 
crepitation  was  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  the  integuments  covering  the  left  side  of 
die  thorax.  He  was  bled  by  the  dresser  to 
eighteen  ounces,  and  at  noon  he  was  ordered 
to  lose  'JO  ounces  more  ;  to  take  a  dose  of 
house  medicine  occasionally,  and  to  have  a 
bandage  applied  loosely. 

23.  The  blood  drawn  yesterday  had  a 
decidedly  inflammatory  character,  and  after 
the  abstraction  of  it,  the  patient  expressed 
himself  relieved.  He  has  passed  an  indif- 
ferent night,  and  is  much  annoyed  by  a 
troublesome  cough.  Pulse  quick  ;  tongue 
slightly  coated;  bowels  open.  Ordered  to 
he  bled  to  18  ounces,  and  to  take  common 
linctus  for  the  cough. 

21.  Noon.  Still  complains  of  pain  about 
the  seat  of  injury,  but  in  a  much  less  degree 
than  before  ;  the  emphysema  has  not  ex- 
i  tended  beyond  its  former  boundaries.  Free 
from  pain  in  his  bead,  and  on  the  whole  ex- 
presses himself  better.  Pulse  00,  full,  and 
I  rather  jerking  ;  tongue  moist.  Ordered  to 
I  lose  18  ounces  of  blcud  immediately,  and  a  simi- 
lar quantity  in  the  evening. 

25.  Has  passed  a  good  night,  nod  this 
morning  we  find  him  capable,  of  talking 
cheerfully  with  a  friend.  Expresses  himself 
free  from  all  pain.  Emphysema  just  the 
same  ;  expectorates  freely  :  pulse  small  and 
jerking,  but  very  compressible.  The  blood 
drawn  yesterday  has  not  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  inflammation. 

.Mr.  Lloyd  ordered  the  patient  to  lose 
18  ounces  of  blood,  considering  (as  we 
suppose)  the  state  of  the  pulse  as  indicative 
of  inflammation,  and  not  resulting  from  loss 
cf  blood,  or  haemorrhagic  irritation,  as  tins 
state  has  been  called.  The  dresser,  how- 
ever, perceiving  what  effect  even  the  lo  of 
a  few  ounces  had,  desisted  from  drawing 
anymore.  About  two  hours  subsequently, 
Mr.  Lawrence  saw  the  patient,  and  con- 
curred with  Mr.  Lloyd  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  further  abstraction  of  blood ;  they 
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therefore  directed  20  ounces  of  blood  more 
to  be  drawn.  The  pulse  after  this  time  he- 
came  a  mere  flutter,  and  the  man  only  sur- 
vived a  few  hours. 

Dissection. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  were 
fractured  near  to  their  angles ;  the  left 
lung  was  considerably  torn  and  collapsed, 
and  into  the  left  cavity  about  a  pint  of 
bloody  fluid  was  found  effused.  The  right 
lung  was  quite  healthy,  but  appeared  very 
light  coloured  from  the  almost  total  absence 
of  blood  in  it.  The  left  lung  sunk  on  being 
placed  in  water ;  it  appeared  going  into  a 
state  of  hepatization.  Here  aud  there  the 
pleura  pulmonalis  was  detached  from  the 
lung  by  means  of  the  extravasated  air,  and 
presented  a  tuft-like  appearance. 

The  vessels  about  the  heart  icere  quite  empty, 
neither  was  there  any  f  brine  found  in  the  veil' 
tricks,  the  whole  organ  being  of  a  very  pale 
colour.  The  right  cavities  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  left,  the  former  being  consider- 
ably larger,  and  the  coats  thinner  than  the 
latter.  The  liver  was  of  a  very  light  colour. 
The  spleen  was  found  to  be  particularly 
tinged  with  blood.  On  removing  the  skull- 
cap, the  dura  mater  presented  a  vascular 
appearance ;  but  the  pia  mater,  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  were  almost  colour- 
less. The  man  was  observed  to  have  a  re- 
ducible inguinal  hernia  on  the  right  side. 
On  examining  the  contents  of  the  sac,  it 
was  found  to  be  omentum. 


CASE  OF    STRANGULATED  INCCIN'AI.    HERNIA, 
RELIEVED    BY    OPERATION. 

Daniel  II.,  a  stout  healthy  man,  42  years 
of  age,  was  brought  to  this  hospital  about 
rive  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  the 
present  month,  labouring  under  strangulated 
inguinal  hernia  on  the  left  side.  The  man 
was  placed  in  Barker's  'Ward,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Earle. 

The  patient  stated  that  he  had  been  sub- 
ject to  hernia  for  five  years,  and  that  he  had 
invariably  word  a  truss  until  a  few  days 
since,  when  it  broke,  and  he  had  neglected 
to  get  another,  or  have  the  same  repaired. 
The  hernia  came  down  in  a  short  time  after 
the  truss  y.  as  left  oft' ;  but  it  was  not  until 
yesterday,  (Oct.  2,)  that  any  particular 
symptoms  became  manifest;  yesterday, about 
one  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  patient  began  to  grow 
sick,  aud  eventually  vomited;  subsequently, 
he  experienced  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen.  The  patient  now  grew  alarmed  ; 
the  more  so,  whin  he  found  that  he  could 
not  return  the  intestine.  A  medical  man, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle  Bridge,  at 
which  place  the  patient  lives,  was  sent  for, 
but  did  not  attend. 

The  bowels  had  not  acted  since  the  pre- 


ceding day.  The  patient  continued  through 
the  night,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission, Oct.  3,  without  further  aggravation 
of  symptoms. 

At  this  time  the  abdomen  was  not  par- 
ticularly distended  ;  the  man  did  not  com- 
plain of  any  severe  pain ;  and  the  vomiting 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased. 

The  patient  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath, 
and  the  taxis  employed,  but  to  no  purpose, 
when  a  messenger  was  despatched  for  Mr. 
Earle  ;  previous  to  his  arrival,  13  ounces  of 
blood  were  drawn  from  the  arm. 

At  half  past  eight,  p  m.,  Mr.  Earle  ar- 
rived ;  and  failing  to  return  the  gut,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  the  operation. 

As  soon  as  admitted,  4  grains  of  calomel 
and  12  grains  of  jalap  were  administered, 
and  ordered  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours  ; 
the  man,  however,  rejected  these  almost 
immediately  ;  aperient  saline  medicine  was 
ordered,  but  none  of  it  was  taken. 

Operation. 

The  hair  having  been  shaved  off  the 
pubes,  the  operator  commenced,  by  making 
a  free  incision  from  above  the  external  ab- 
dominal ring,  to  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
scrotum  ;  after  which,  the  layers  of  fascia 
were  carefully  dissected  through,  and  the 
sac  opened  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
stricture,  which  was  found  to  be  at  the  in- 
ternal ring,  was  divided  directly  upwards, 
and  a  knuckle  of  dark-coloured  intestine 
was  returned. 

Mr.  Earle  (in  this  case)  took  the  precau- 
tion of  drawing  down  a  small  portion  of  the 
intestine,  previous  to  returning  it  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  examine 
its  condition,  which  was  perfectly  healthy. 
In  consequence  of  the  extreme  depression 
which  the  patient  laboured  under  after  the 
operation,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  ad- 
minister the  following  draught  to  him : — 

Effervescing  draught,  one  and  a  half  grs. ; 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  15  grains} 
Compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  20  minims. 

Injections  were  administered,  and  were  re- 
turned, mixed  with  some  feculent  matter, 
Continue  the  pills  of  cal.  and  jalap. 

4.  Has  passed  a  tolerable  night.  Towards 
morning,  some  degree  of  excitement  be- 
came manifest,  and  13  ounces  of  blood  wore, 
in  consequence,  drawn  from  the  arm. 

Eleven,  a.m.,  pulse  very  soft,  but  fre- 
quent (120).  Bowels  have  been  freely  re- 
lieved. Tongue  moist,  but  coated.  Com- 
plains of  slight,  pain  in  the  left  iliac  region. 
Abdomen  soft,  and  he  does  not  flinch  on 
pressure  being  made.  Blood  drawn  yester- 
day, highly  cupped  and  buffed. 

Ordered  to  be  bled  in  the  evening,  if 
necessary  ;  aud  have  leeches  applied  to  the 
seat  of  pain. 
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5.  It  was  found  necessary  to  abstract 
Wood  again  last  evening ;  it  had  not  the 
slightest  inflammatory  appearance.  He  has 
passed  a  good  night,  and  is  now  quite  free 
from  pain.     Pulse  84;  bowels  open. 

8.  The  patient  has  gone  on  progressively 
improving;  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which 
were  brought  together  by  three  sutures, 
have  nearly  united,  and  the  ligatures  are 
removed. 

16".  The  wound  has  now  completely  heal- 
ed, and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  will 
leave  the  hospital.  A  truss  has  been  or- 
dered for  him. 


CASE  OF  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  WHO  DIED  VERY 
SUDDENLY,  WHOSE  OVARIES  WERE  FOUND 
TO  CONTAIN  A  CASEOUS  KIND  OF  SUB- 
STANCE,   WITH    HAIR    AND    BONE. 

Mary  Caughton,  aged  22,  was  admitted 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Latham  on  the  22d  of 
last  month.  At  the  time  of  her  admission, 
she  stated  that  she  had  been  married  six 
weeks  ;  she  complained  of  having  been  ill  a 
month,  and  that  her  complaints  commenced 
with  faintness  and  shivering,  with  loss  of 
strength  and  appetite.  A  fortnight  since 
her  left  leg  became  swollen,  and  continued 
so  for  four  successive,  days,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time,  the  swelling  subsided, 
and  the  other  leg  became  affected  in  the 
same  manner.  Her  bowels  have  been  re- 
gular throughout. 

At  present  she  complains  of  total  loss  of 
appetite,  and  of  extreme  debility.  There  is 
&n  increased  heat  of  surface  ;  the  pulse  is 
88,  and  weak  ;  tongue  red  at  the  tip,  and  up 
the  centre  smooth  and  moist.  There  is  a 
slight  (edema  about  the  ancles,  and  she  oc- 
casionally perspires.  She  further  complained 
of  pain  on  pressure  being  made  on  the  epi- 
gastric region.  She  did  not  menstruate  at 
her  last  period. 

25.  Somewhat  better.  Free  from  pain 
jn  the  epigastric  region.  Tongue  still  red 
at  the  tip,  and  down  the  centre  ;  bowels 
have  not  been  relieved  since  yesterday ; 
pulse  92.  Ordered  to  take  huff  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil,  and  five  grains  of  quicksilver,  with 
chalk,  night  and  morning. 

26.  This  morning  she  was  induced  to 
get  up,  but  shortly  afterwards  became  very 
giddy,  and  complained  of  great  weakness  ; 
pulse  124,  and  very  feeble  ;  was  advised  to 
go  to  bed  again,  and  afterwards  expressed 
herself  as  being  much  better. 

At  2  o'clock  a.  m.  she  started  up  in  her 
sleep,  and  complained  of  great  pain  in  the 
situation  of  (lie  heart  and  bowels,  which  was 
relieved  by  pressure ;  the  extremities  were 
cold,  and  she  complained  subsequently  of 
being  somewhat  faint.  Some  water  was 
given,  which  seemed  partially  to  revive  her; 
shortly  afterwards  the  spasm  again  returned 


with  renewed  violence,  and  continued,  al- 
though considerably  mitigated,  until  live 
o'clock,  when  she  expired.  She  was  per- 
fectly collected  to  the  last.  The  apothecary 
continued  with  her,  occasionally  adminis- 
tering stimuli,  up  to  the  time  of  her  de- 
cease. 

Dissection. 

The  body  was  but  little  emaciated  ;  skiu 
remarkably  white. 

Brain. — The  meninges  were  of  the  ordi- 
nary appearance,  and  the  organ  itself,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  effused 
fluid  at  its  base,  presented  no  morbid  con- 
dition. 

Lungs  quite  healthy,  as  were  the  whole 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  spleen,  which  was  very  dark 
coloured,   and  in  a  soft  and  flabby  state. 

The  heart  and  large  vessels  were  quite 
free  from  disease  ;  the  aorta  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  ordinary. 

The  remains  of  the  hvmen  were  quite  ap- 
parent. There  was  an  increase  of  vascula- 
rity about  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  the  in- 
ternal surface  being  covered  by  a  small 
quantity  of  gelatinous  or  glary  kind  of  se- 
cretion. The  cervix  uteri  remained  un- 
closed. A  tumour,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
occupied  the  situation  of  the  right  ovary. 
On  opening  it  some  air  escaped.  The  sides 
of  the  cyst  being  turned  down,  a  tumour 
retaining  the  same  form  was  left  adherent  at 
its  inferior  surface,  by  a  small  and  narrow 
pecuncle.  It  had  a  dirty  white  appearance, 
somewhat  approaching  to  yellow,  and  of  a 
soft  caseous  consistence  in  it ;  hair  of  a 
light  colour  was  intimately  blended.  On 
scraping  oft' this  substance,  a  sort  of  nucleus 
was  discovered,  surrounded  by  a  dense  and 
fibrous  matter,  and  within  this  was  a  por- 
tion of  bone,  about  the  size  of  a  crown  of  a 
bicusped  tooth,  and  in  density  and  white- 
ness very  much  resembling  it. 

The  ovary  on  the  left  side  was  sound  ;  in 
it  were  several  cysts,  the  size  of  a  large  pea, 
which  were  filled  by  a  transparent  fluid. 
Attached  to  this  ovary,  and  indeed  a  prolon- 
gation of  it,  was  a  tumour,  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  corresponding  one,  containing  a  simi- 
lar kind  of  formation,  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  some  fluid,  which  escaped  on 
its  being  opened. 

We  regret  to  say,  this  examination  was  not 
made  under  water,  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
The  fallopian  tubes  were  not  examined. 
This  is  a  strange  case;  the  patient  appealed 
to  slip  through  the  fingers  of  the  medical 
officers,  leaving  them  all  in  astonishment. 
The  symptoms  should  have  been  more  care- 
fully watched.  We  think  the  woman  la- 
boured under  metritis,  but  the  organic  lesion 
does  not  appear  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
the  fatal  termination  of  the  case. 
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Dislocathms,   Fractures,    Diseases,    and    Opera- 
tions of  the  Jaw. 

Having  described  t  e  anatomy  of  the  joint 
of  the  lower  jaw,  I  shall  next  speak  of  the 
injuries  to  which  it  is  liable  :  such  are  dis- 
locations, and  diseases  which  occur  in  it. 

And  1  ask,  in  what  direction  you  could 
suppose  this  joint  to  be  dislocated  1  Could 
you  suppose  it  to  be  dislocated  backwards  1 
O  no ;  the  vaginal  process  prevents  that.  Could 
you  suppose  it  to  be  dislocated  forwards  '? 
No,  not  directly  forward,  because  you  could 
not  pull  the  condyles  over  in  such  a  way  as 
to  do  it  in  that  manner.  Then,  considering 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  bones  are 
placed,  there  is  but  one  possible  dislocation 
can  take  place  :  when  the  condyles  are  upon 
the  emminentiicarticulares,  it  is  possible  they 
may  burst  the  capsules  and  slip  over  them, 
and  this  is  the  only  dislocation  that  can 
take  place  in  the  jaw.  Then  the  question 
is,  how  it  is  to,  be  reduced  1  It  is  com- 
monly caused  by  an  irregular  and  spasmodic 
action  of  the.  muscles  ;  for  persons,  either 
yawning-  or  laughing-,  sometimes  dislocate 
their  jaw.  Then  how  is  it  to  be,  reduced  '. 
When  in  this  situation,  ail  the  strong 
muscles  tend  to  hold  it  down.  Now  the 
reduction  of  this  dislocation  is  done  upon  a 
principle  which  I  shall  explain  hereafter. 
You  make  a  lever  of  the  dislocated  bone, 
raise  the  chin,  and  depress  the  condyles 
simultaneously.  The  principle  1  shall  dwell 
upon,  and  explain  hereafter  ;  therefore,  I 
shall  not  say  much  just  now  upon  it.  The 
mode  of  reducing  it  is  simple  ;  you  put 
your   fingers   into  the   mouth,  and  depress 
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the  condyles  over  the  emminentia;  articu- 
lares,  raising  the  chin  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  reducing  a  dislo- 
cated jaw  ;  it  must  be  done  by  depressing  the 
condyles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  applying  a 
force  to  the  chin,  which  closes  the  mouth  ; 
and  in  doing  this,  by  putting  your  finger  into 
the  mouth,  you  may  make  the  lever.  If  you 
attempt  to  close  the  patient's  mouth,  the 
condyles  still  lodging  where  they  were,  you 
never  will  reduce  it;  but  if  you  depress  the 
condyles,  and  then  close  the  mouth,  then 
the  dislocation  is  reduced.  They  say  you 
should  wrap  a  handkerchief  round  your 
thumbs,  put  them  into  the  patient's  mouth, 
and  then  with  all  your  force  press  down  the 
last  grinding  tooth.  It  may  be  done  in  va- 
rious ways  ;  and  there  are  some  who  say 
you  had  better  put  a  piece  of  transverse 
wood  into  the  patient's  mouth  ;  then  de- 
press, and  so  on.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  reducing  a  dislocated 
jaw  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  and  I 
have  reduced  a  vast  number.  I  have  re- 
duced one  condyle  and  not  the  other,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  but  I  never  found  any 
difficulty,  so  as  to  require  the  use  of  com- 
plex measures ;    never. 

However,  whatever  measure  you  do  adopt, 
it  is  reducible  to  the  simple  principle  I  have 
stated.  With  respect  to  this,  I  have  been  in 
the  habit,  when  lecturing  upon  this  joint,  of 
telling  a  story  I  heard  related  by  Dr.  M'Laurie 
nt  the  first  lecture  I  attended  of  his.  He  was 
an  old  Scotch  doctor ;  and  I  do  it  for  this  rea- 
son, that  after  hearing  the  story,  I  never 
forgot  the  principle  of  reducing  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  jaw  ;  and  the  story  runs  thus. 
But  be  it  known  to  you,  people  who  have 
once  dislocated  the  jaw,  are  very  often  very 
likely  to  do  it  again  ;  and  this  I  take  to 
arise  from  the  gap  in  the  ligaments  not 
healing,  and  also  from  an  irregular  action 
of  the  muscles,  which  first  caused  the 
dislocation,  becoming,  as  it  were,  habitual 
to  it  ;  but  I  think  principally  from  the  gap 
of  the  ligaments  not  healing.  We  think 
we  have  done  a  great  deal  when  we  have 
put  the  jaw  into  its  proper  place  ;  but  we 
have  done  only  a  very  little  part  of  the  sur- 
gery. You  should  keep  the  jaw  still  until 
the  injury  is  repaired;  that's  the  point  in 
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the  surgery.  Rut  who  is  it  that  will  keep 
their  jaw  still  '.  People  won't  do  it,  and 
therefore  the  ligaments  won't  unite  and 
heal.  This  happens  also  with  respect  to 
the  shoulder  continually  slipping  out,  ami  1 
suppose  from  the  same  reason  that  tl 
of  the  ligaments  has  not  healed,  that  there 
lias  not  been  that  stillness  necessary  for  its 
healing.  But  to  the  story  :  There  was  ;i 
major  in  the  army  who  had  the  misfortune 
of  frequently  dislocating  his  jaw,  and  it  was 
an  infirmity  he  cared  very  little  ahout,  for 
he  was  generally  moving  about  with  his  re- 
giment, and  when  he  put  it  out,  the  regi- 
mental surgeon  put  it  in  again.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  on  one  occasion  he  was  11  or  15 
miles  from  where  the  regiment  was  quar- 
tered, dining  with  a  gentleman,  and  heing 
rather  merry  after  dinner,  laughing  heartily, 
his  jaw  slipped  out  ;  his  mouth  of  course 
remained  wide  open,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  close  it,  while  the  condyles  remained  out 
of  their  sockets.  His  mouth  remained  open, 
and  no  one  can  articulate  with  the  mouth  in 
that  situation.  Well,  but  he  made  an  inar- 
ticulate noise,  and  the  host  heing  very  much 
surprised,  considered  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  witli  him,  and  sent  for  a 
medical  man  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, whom,  if  you  please,  we  will  for 
the  present  call  the  apothecary.  He  said, 
when  he  saw  the  major,  that  there  cer- 
tainly was  something  wrong  with  him, 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
jaw,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  dislocated  ; 
and  he  began  to  pull  the  jaw  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  it  into  its  proper  place. 
Now  that  would  take  it  just  further  from 
its  proper  socket.  The  officer  knowing  the 
simplicity  of  the  case,  and  how  it  ought  to 
he  done,  was  so  enraged  that  a  man  should 
be  so  presumptuous  as  to  put  up  a  pestle 
and  mortar  above  his  door,  and  yet  not  know 
how  to  put  in  B  dislocated  jaw,  that  he 
vented  his  rage  in  a  most  furious  manner, 
hut  in  a  very  inarticulate  way.  And,  egad, 
the  apotln  cary  took  it  into  his  head  that  the 
man  was  mad  ;  aiyd,  'faith,  it  was  very  nearly 
verified;  for  i\Jr.  Pestle's  suggestion  put 
tiie  major  into  a  terrible  rage,  which  actu- 
ally continued  the  apothecary's  opinion. 
He  therefore  threw  him  down,  put  a  strait 
waistcoat  on  him,  left  him  lying  on  his 
hack,  and  then  sent  him  some  cooling 
draughts,  and  some  lotion  for  the  jaw,  which 
was  to  be  applied  in  due  season.  '1  he  ma- 
jor then  {buna,  that  there  was  nothing  for 
him  but  submission.  And  after  some  time 
had  elapsed,  he  made  signs  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  :  and  as  these  were  not  instruments 
which  it  was  supposed  he  could  very  much 
injure  himself  with,  they  were  furnished  to 
him;  and  when  he  got  them,  he  wrote  on 
the  paper,  just  these  words  :  "  For  God 
Almighty's    Bake    send,   with  all  possible 


speed,  to  Mr.  So-and-so,  surgeon  of  the  re- 
giment." Well,  that  was  considered  a  very 
reasonable  request,  and  therefore  they  sent 
off  a  man  on  horse-back  for  the  surgeon 
immediately.  The  surgeon  came,  took  off 
the  blister,  put  in  the  jaw  ;  and  there's  an 
end  of  my  story.     (Laughter.) 

The  case  is  often  attended  with  the  most 
distressing  degree  of  thirst,  I  remember 
a  maid  servant,  who  had  those  foolish  at- 
tempts made  to  reduce  her  jaw,  by  pulling 
at  it,  and  who  waited  from  4  or  5  in  the 
evening  till  11  o'clock  at  night,  before  a 
surgeon  was  got  for  her,  and  who  immediately 
reduced  the  jaw.  There  was  a  pailful  of 
dirty  water  placed  in  the  kitchen,  which 
they  had  been  scouring  the  house  with,  and 
as  this  happened  in  the  kitchen,  the  girl 
put  her  head  right  into  the  pail,  drank  the 
water,  and  turning  round  on  her  knees, 
blessed  the  surgeon  who  had  reduced  the 
jaw.  But  they  cannot  articulate  a  word 
while  in  that  situation.  Now  it  is  a  simple 
case.  But  you  may  reduce  one  condyle, 
and  not  the  other  ;  and  I  have  even  seen 
one  condyle  dislocated  and  not  the  other. 
But  there  is  a  case  that  looks  like  it,  and 
yet  not  of  the  same  nature  ;  nor  can  I  tell 
you  what  the  nature  of  the  case  is  :  but  a 
person  by  some  action  of  the  muscles,  re- 
mains with  the  mouth  wide  open,  and  yet 
a  little  awry  ;  the  symphysis  of  either  jaw  is 
not  in  the  same  line.  Yet  though  it  is  wide 
open,  it  is  not  so  far  open  hut  that  they  can 
articulate  a  little  ;  and  they  can  also  swal- 
low a  little.  What  the  plain  nature  of  the 
case  is,  I  really  cannot  tell  you  ;  but  I  have 
seen  this  case  many,  many  times  in  my  life, 
and  I  have  seen  people  attempt  to  reduce 
it  by  the  common  process  by  which  they 
would  reduce  a  dislocated  jaw,  and  without 
any  avail. 

Now  with  regard  to  this  accident,  I  have 
partly  communicated  this  to  you  by  way  of 
letting  you  know  what  is  in  my  own  mind 
regarding  the  subject  ;  and  I  will  further 
tell  you  of  the  case  of  a  patient  who  came 
out  of  Essex.  The  surgeon  in  the  country 
had  tried  to  reduce  the  jaw,  but  ha  1  not 
succeeded  ;  and  the  man  said  he  would  take 
his  wife  (for  the  patient  was  a  female)  up 
to  London  ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  the  sur- 
geon in  the  country  must  have  understood 
his  profession  well,  for  when  the  man  and 
his  wife  were  coming  to  London,  he  said, 
"  I'll  he  hanged  if  any  of  the  London  sur- 
geons will  ever  get  that  jaw  in."  I  take  it, 
therefore,  for  granted,  that  he  knew  his 
profession  well.  However,  the  man  and 
his  wife  came  up  to  London,  and  they  ap- 
plied to  a  surgeon  here — a  hospital  sur- 
geon, and  that  surgeon  took  it  for  a  dislo- 
cated jaw,  and  attempted  to  reduce  it,  but 
did  not  succeed  ;  and  he  was  excessively 
irritated  at  this,  and  desired  to  have  a  con- 
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sulfation  as  to  what  should  be  done.  A 
consultation  was  agreed  upon,  and  he  did 
me  the  honour  of  calling  me  in  to  assist  him. 
But  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  case,  I  knew  it 
was  not  a  dislocated  jaw,  and  I  said  so  to 
the  surgeon.  He  said  to  me,  "  Why,  what 
can  it  be  1"  "  Why,  sir,''  said  I,  "  upon 
in-  honour  I  don't  know  ;  but  you  may  sa- 
tisfy yourself  it  is  not  a  dislocation.  Trace 
the  jaw  up  to  its  proper  socket;  you  may 
do  it  in  your  own  head,  and  you  will  find, 
from  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  that  it  is  not 
a  dislocation."  "  You  assuredly  are  right ; 
it  can't  then  be  a  dislocation?-'  "  No,  it 
is  not."  "  But  what  can  it  be  1  or  rather, 
can  you  tell  me  how  we  can  put  it  right?" 
"  O,  yes,  I  can  do  that  readily."  So  I  put 
my  hand  upon  the  woman's  head,  placed  my 
other  hand  under  her  chin,  and  simply  shut 
her  mouth,  without  at  all  depressing  the 
hind  part  of  the  bone,  for  that  was  not 
necessary  ;  I  tried  to  bring  the  symphysis 
of  one  jaw  to  accord  with  the  other,  and  to 
shut  her  mouth  ;  it  required  no  great  force 
to  do  it,  and  when  I  did  that  she  talked 
with  the  utmost  fluency,  and  indeed,  in  her 
way,  with  great  gratitude.  It  was  all  right 
then. 

Diseases  of  the  Jaw. 

Xow,  with  regard  to  diseases  of  the  jaw, 
I  have  seen  many,  many  cases  of  diseases  of 
the  jaw  ;  and  those  diseases  go  on,  because 
people  won't  keep  their  jaw  quiet.  I  re- 
member telling  a  lady  so.  The  ligaments 
get  diseased,  and  the  jaw  slips  about,  cracks, 
and  bulges  out  on  one  side.  Xow  all  dis- 
eases that  I  have  seen  have  appeared  to  me 
to  be  constitutional  diseases ;  and  I  have 
been  surprised  to  see  how  readily  they  have 
recovered  by  confining  the  jaw  to  the  great- 
est extent  the  patient  would  admit  of;  that 
is,  by  putting  a  splint  under  the  jaw,  tying 
it  up,  and  telling  them  to  drink,  out  of  the 
spout  of  a  tea-pot,  strong  broth,  and  so  on, 
urging  upon  them  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  jaw  quiet,  and  taking,  at  the  same  time, 
a  little  medicine,  which  would  keep  their 
bowels  right,  for  they  were  all  wrong  too  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  they  soon  recovered. 
By  having  been  careful  of  the  jaw,  they 
have  had  no  slipping  of  the  condyle  again, 
which  was  a  great  annoyance  to  them  before 
this  plan  of  treatment. 

Fractures  of  the  Jaw. 

Then  the  jaw  is  liable  to  fractures,  and 
the  fractures  are  of  two  kinds,  perpendicular 
and  horizontal.  Perpendicular  fractures  are 
continually  happening  ;  horizontal  ones  are 
of  a  much  more  rare  occurrence.  A  person 
receives  a  blow  on  the  jaw,  which  breaks  it. 
He  may  have  another  blow  on  it,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  broken  in  two  places  perpen- 


dicularly, the  intermediate  part  being;  loose  ; 
or  it  may  be  broken,  with  one  blow,  into 
two  pieces.  Xow  what's  to  be  done  1  There 
have  been  instances  where  the  gum  has 
been  lacerated,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  bleeding  from  the  artery,  which 
runs  in  the  gum.  Well,  what  is  to  be  done 
in  such  a  case  '.  Why,  nothing  but  what 
the  common  principles  of  surgery  demand  ; 
to  put  it  right ;  set  it  again,  and  keep  it  still. 
I  never  saw  any  hasmorrhage  that  did  not 
cease.  You  must  put  the  bone  into  its  old 
situation,  and  then  you  must  keep  the  jaw 
still.  Hut  here  is  the  difficulty  :  what  splints 
would  you  use  ?  what  splints  have  you  for 
the  fracture  of  the  jaw  !  You  must  make 
them  for  yourselves  ;  there  are  none  sold 
at  the  instrument  makers.  Then  how  would 
you  set  about  doing  that  ?  Get  some  thick, 
strong  pasteboard  ;  put  it  into  water  till  it 
is  soft,  then  shape  it  to  the  jaw  ;  notch  it, 
cut  it,  make  it  into  the  shape  of  a  case  for 
the  jaw  ;  make  a  bandage  compressing  the 
case  and  the  front  of  the  jaw  together,  and 
keep  them  so  steadily  compressed,  the  jaw 
being  entirely  motionless,  until  the  paste- 
board gets  dry ;  then  it  forms  a  proper 
splint  for  the  jaw.  Xow  there  is  the  great- 
est comfort  in  this.  I  have  seen  a  fracture 
put  up  merely  with  a  bandage,  and  the  pa- 
tient has  been  very  much  distressed  indeed  ; 
lint  when  I  have  put  him  on  one  of  those  paste- 
board cases,  he  has  expressed  his  comfort  in 
the  strongest  way  possible.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  varnish  the  pasteboard,  for  there 
may  be  a  cut,  or  a  wound,  in  it,  and  then  it 
willbenolonger  a  splint ;  therefore  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  varnish  it.  I  have  to  tell 
you  what  a  comfort  it  is ;  I  think,  that  however 
irregular  the  jawmay  be, even  where  you  can- 
not get  it  into  its  situation,  the  case  will  turn 
out  far  more  creditably  than  you  expect.  The 
action  of  the  muscles,  the  gentle  pressure 
of  the  patient's  tongue,  and  one  thing  and 
another  of  that  kind,  will  bring  the  hone 
more  into  its  place  than  you  could  imagine. 
I  will  tell  you  of  one  of  the  worst  cases  of 
fracture  I  ever  knew ;  it  was  in  the  case  of 
a  very  big,  large  man,  called  George  the  Brewer, 
who  fought  with  a  little  man,  but  a  man  of 
infinitely  more  science  than  himself.  The 
little  man's  conduct  appeared  excessively 
strange  to  all  the  amateurs,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  big  man  laid  himself  open  very 
often  to  the  little  man's  blows,  and  yet  he 
did  not  strike  him  ;  at  last,  however,  he 
struck  him  in  the  jaw,  and  broke  it.  The 
big  man  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  and  he 
still  went  on  fighting ,  and  the  little  one 
danced  round  him  for  some  time,  then  hit 
him  again  on  the  jaw,  and  broke  it  again. 
They  went  on  for  some  time,  and  every 
time  the  little  man  struck  the  big  one,  he 
hit  him  just  in  the  very  same  place,  until  he 
broke  it  in  a  most  horrible  manner,  until 
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this  bigfellowwas  gulping  down  large  quan- 
tities of  blood,  and  until  those  who  had  bet 
in  favour  of  the  big  man  obliged  him  to  give 
in.  Well,  the  bones  could  not  be  got  into 
their  places  ;  inflammation  ensued,  and  mat- 
ter came  from  the  mouth  ;  but  still  the  case 
did  well  at  last,  and  healed,  leaving  very 
little  deformity  ;  not  at  all  the  deformity 
that  might  have  been  expected. 

Now  as  to  the  horizontal  fractures ;  0, 
these  are  excessively  vexatious.  AY  hen  you 
see  the  alveolar  process  broken,  and  the  teeth 
falling  in,  what  then  is  to  be  done  ?  I  have 
seen  contrivances  of  a  gold  wire  being  used 
for  the  teeth  ;  but  surely  a  dentist  would 
be  the  man  to  give  relief,  by  putting  in  a 
wire  of  gold  and  fixing  it  to  the  teeth  be- 
hind, "i  ou  know  this  is  the  way  in  which 
they  endeavour  to  bring  children's  teeth 
straight,  which  are  awry  ;  they  endeavour 
to  lessen  the  wry,  by  bringing  round  a 
circle  of  gold,  and  fixing  it  to  two  standard 
teeth  behind,  and  I  think  that  that  would  be 
the  best  way  of  managing  the  horizontal 
fracture  of  the  jaw.  ]\ow  I  was  educated 
at  a  time  when  mercury  was  very  much  used 
for  the  venereal  disease  ;  when  excessive  sali- 
vation was  considered  necessary,  and  it  was 
thought  a  great  wonder  how  it  should  hap- 
pen that  part  of  a  man's  jaw  should  come 
away,  and  part  should  remain.  The  perios- 
teum quitted  the  dead  bone,  the  dead  bone 
came  away,  and  still  there  was  no  vacancy, 
no  loss  of  osseous  matter  in  the  mouth.  A 
surgeon  once  told  me  what  he  thought  a 
very  curious  thing,  that  all  the  front  of  the 
jaw  came  away,  and  yet  that  the  teeth  did 
not.  It  curiously  happened,  that  the  teeth 
sunk  down  into  the  new  formed  jaw,  so  that 
the  patient  lost  a  great  part  of  his  jaw  with- 
out losing  his  teeth. 

Operations  on  the  Jaw. 

The  jaw  is  liable  to  peculiar  diseases, 
there  being  a  canal  running  through  it ; 
there  may  be  depositions  or  morbid  growths 
in  that  canal,  and  the  jaw  will  expand  to  a 
very  considerable  degree.  Ycu  will  find, 
too,  that  there  have  been  cases  of  diseased 
jaw,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  jaw  has  been 
removed — a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
jaw  removed.  This  has  been  done  by  a 
gentlen.an  in  America.  A  very  hard  opera- 
tion it  is, —  faking  away  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  jaw-bone,  which,  if  it  bad  been 
allowed  to  remain,  would  have  spoiled 
the  rest.  However,  these  relate  to  new 
operations  of  surgery,  which  X  have  no  per- 
gonal knowledge  of. 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Spine. 

It  is  said  there  is  euch  a  thing  as  a  con- 
cussion of  the  spine,  the  same  as  a  concus- 
sion of  the  brain  ;  a  genteel  name  used  to 


conceal  the  nature  jf  the  injury.     But  if  it 
be  a  question,  whether  there  ever  was  such 
a  shock  given  as  to  impair  the  functions  of 
the   spine,    I  can   only  say,   I  believe  it  is 
possible.     I   have   seen  people  jarred  very 
considerably  in  their  spines,  and  unable   to 
move  their  lower  extremities,  and  in  a  great 
state   of  nervousness ;    but  who   have    re- 
covered so  quickly  and  so  perfectly,  that  I 
believed    there    was    no  other   injury   but 
jarring.     These   are  very  rare   cases,  how- 
ever.    In  general,  when  a  man  meets  with 
an  injury  in  his  back-bone,  depriving  him 
of  the    use  of    the    parts  beneath  it,    the 
hack  is  usually  broken.    But,  can  it  be  dislo- 
cated ?      That's   the     question.     And    the 
answer  to  this    question  must  be — it   can 
scarcely  be  possible  that  one  vertebra  can  be. 
parted  from   the  other,  on  account  of  the 
articular  processes   being  fitted  as  they  are. 
There  is   one  part  of  the  back,    however, 
where  a  dislocation  may  take  place  ;  that  is 
where    the    articular    processes    are    very 
oblique,  in  the  neck.    A  force  applied  to  the 
head,  propelling  it  forward,  and  another  to 
the  lower  part,  propelling  it  backward,  may 
cause   such  an  effect  as  that  possibly   the 
articular  processes  may  slip  off  one  another. 
But    I    have  examined   a  great  number  of 
those  cases,  and  in   every    one  of  which, 
fracture  was  found  ;  either  fracture  of  the 
rim  of  the  vertebra?,  or  fracture  of  the  ar- 
ticular processes,  or  fracture  of  the  body  of 
the   vertebra?.     If  a  person  meets  with  a 
blow  which  occasions  an  irregularity  in  the 
spinous  processes,  and  after  the  accident ,  the 
limbs  below  become  paralytic  ;    1  say,  you 
may  be  assured  that,  the  vertebra  is  broken. 
And  here  I  have  to  mention,   that  the  part 
which   projects  is  in  its  natural  situation  ; 
it  projects,  because  the  other  part  has  been 
driven  from  its    natural   situation.     There 
was    formerly   a    saying — fractures  of    the 
rising  end  of  the   bone.     Now  there  is  no 
such  thing,  excepting  in  one  c;:se.     Where- 
ever  one  part  juts  out,   that  part  is  in  its 
natural  situation,  r.nd  only  juts  out  from  the 
other  part  being  out  of  its  natural  situation. 
Well,  granted  ;  a  fracture  or  a  dislocation. 
What   is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  1     Can 
you  set  it,  if  it  be  a  fracture  ;  or  can  you  re- 
duce it,  if  it  be  a  dislocation  1    How  1  Here 
are  the  viscera  before  you.     Where  can  you 
make  the   force  1     Dare  you  pull  it  !  dare 
you  make  extension  to  make  it   straight'? 
Egad,    1  don't    know  what  you  might  dare 
to    do,  but  1  should  be  afraid  of  it.     What, 
with  all  the  muscles  of  the  back  restraining 
your  force  !  you  may  jeik   the  medulla  spi- 
nalis asunder.     I  do  not  know  that  you  can 
do  any  thing  more  than  keep  the  parts  still  ; 
for  if  you  were  to  suffer  the  parts  to  move 
about,  then  pain    and  inflammation   would 
follow,    and  I   have    actually    seen    matter 
formed  in  such  a  case  where  the  parts  have 
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been  in  motion  and  moveable.  I  do  not  know, 
therefore,  that  you  can  ,  io  more  than  keep 
it  still,  in  the  expectation  of  its  healing, 
but  leaving  such  a  defect  in  the  canal  for  the 
medulla  spinalis,  as  that  very  probably  it 
would  never  act  properly  again.  Most  of 
tbese  cases  are  dangerous  cases.  I  have, 
however,  seen  several  persons  recover  ;  yet 
they  are  so  generally  fatal  cases,  that  I 
am  convinced  an  assembly  of  old  surgeons 
would  doubt  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
recovery  in  any  case  ;  and  yet  I  have  seen 
many  cases  of  recovery,  even  where  the 
fractures  were  in  the  neck. 

I  remember  a  gentleman  in  that  situation, 
who  was  paralytic  in  his  arms,  and  in  the 
whole  of  his  body  ;  but  we  put  the  head 
into  a  proper  situation,  kept  it  steady,  and 
treated  the  case  according  to  the  common 
principles  of  surgery,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered, and  afterwards  went  about.  You 
may  say  there  was  no  fracture.  I  can  only 
tell  you,  that  he  fell  from  his  horse  with  his 
neck  under  him,  and  that  there  was  a  seem- 
ing projection,  though  not  very  distinctly 
felt,  as  of  course  it  could  not  be  in  the  ver- 
tebra; of  the  neck  ;  and  that  he  had  no  use 
of  his  arms  or  legs.  1  was  sent  for  into  the 
country,  a  very  considerable  distance,  to  see 
the  case.  I  put  him  into  such  a  posture,  as 
that  his  neck  was  supported,  and  never 
permitted  to  move  from  one  place.  By 
keeping  him  confined  for  a  certain  time  in 
that  way,  the  bones  were  knit  together  ; 
we  then  got  him  up,  and  by  stimulating  the 
limbs,  and  rubbing  them,  and  so  on,  ffe 
came  about  by  degrees.  Xow  I  do  not 
know  that  you  can  do  any  tiling  more  in 
those  cases.  In  the  majority  of  them  the 
depression  is  so  great,  that  the  medulla 
spinalis  never  recovers.  And  here  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  telling  a  story  of  a  case 
of  this  kind,  where  I  believe  the  case  was 
properly  treated,  very  properly  treated,  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  a  student  at  this  hospi- 
tal. He  was  a  wild  young  fellow,  and  was 
riding  with  another  wild  young  fellow  like 
himself,  riding  on  Epsom  downs  at  Epsom 
races  ;  and  after  they  had  been  riding  about 
for  some  time,  the  one  said  to  the  other,— for 
God  Almighty's  sake  stop  your  horse,  or 
you  will  be  dashed  into  eternity,  or  some 
to  that  effect;  and  suiting  the  words 
to  the  action,  he  pulled  in  the  reins  of  his 
horse,  for  the  fact  was,  that  he  had  seen  a 
gravel  pit  justbefore  him  ;  the  other  having 
less  fear,  instead  of  stopping  his  horse, 
spurred  him  on,  made  him  leap,  and  he 
cleared  the  pit.  The  horse,  however,  that 
had  been  pulled  in,  tumbled  into  the  pit, 
threw  his  rider,  and  broke  his  back.  Well, 
the  surgeon  returning  to  his  companion, 
got  a  shutter  upon  which  he  laid  him,  had 
him  conveyed  to  an  inn  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  attended  him  very  carefully.  And 


after  a  confinement  of  about  two  months, 
when  it  was  presumable  the  broken  parts 
had  recovered,  and  the  torn  ligaments  had 
been  re-united,  he  was  brought  to  town. 
The  accident  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
back,  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  vertebra. 
There  was  a  projection.  It  was  curious  to 
see  this  young  niRn,  who  was  very  gay  and 
volatile,  playing  at  cards,  and  entering  into 
conversation  with  any  body  who  called  to 
see  him  ;  but  he  was  living  with  the  upper 
part  of  his  body,  without  being  conscious 
that  he  had  the  other  part  of  it.  And  it 
was  proposed,  as  a  question,  could  auy  thing 
be  done  in  this  case  '!  And  I  said  I  cannot 
tell  you,  except  taking  out  the  rings  of  the 
vertebra;.  But  that  was  considered  so  hard 
an  operation,  that  it  was  not  at  all  contem- 
plated, nor  does  it  at  all  follow  that  it  would 
have  been  successful.  Yet  such  a  thing 
has  been  done,  and  done  in  London,  at  the 
time  too  at  which  the  accident  happened  ; 
at  which  time  I  would  not  undertake  it.  I 
would  draw  a  parallel  between  it,  and  the 
fracture  of  the  skull ;  and  I  would  say,  let  it 
alone  until  all  the  inflammatory  feeling  is 
gone, — until  you  were  sure  you  would  have 
no  more  inflammation  than  what  would  re- 
sult from  the  operation  itself, — I  say,  I 
should  not  be  inclined  to  undertake  such  an 
operation,  just  at  the  time  at  which  the  ac- 
cident happened  ;  and  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  it  would  be  a  successful  operation, 
even  afterwards;  because,  it  very  often  hap- 
pens, the  medulla  spinalis  is  broken,  jammed, 
and  crushed  to  pieces.  Nay,  sometimes 
torn  asunder.  They  are  most  horrible  cases. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  injury  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  that,  the  patient  has  to  lie  on  his 
back,  the  buttocks  mortify  and  become  all 
over  sores.  However,  the  treatment  is,  to 
put  it  as  right  as  you  can,  and  to  keep  it 
steady.  The  first  part  of  the  treatment  is, 
to  guard  against  inflammation,  and  to  allow 
time  for  the  re-union  of  the  parts;  then  the 
next  object  of  the  treatment  is,  after  allow- 
ing time  for  the  repair  of  the  vertebra1  as 
much  as  possible,  what  we  may  call  stimu- 
lating rubbing  and  electrifying  the  limbs, 
to  endeavour  to  give  life  to  them.  But  they 
are  very,  very  hopeless  cases.  There  are 
fractures  even  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 
There  was  one  case  where,  the  vertebra  of 
the  neck  was  broken,  and  it  was  a  curious 
one  :  it  happened  in  a  child,  and  no  persua- 
sion whatever  could  induce  that  child  to 
take  away  its  hands  from  its  head  ;  it  held 
the  head  steadily,  with  one  hand  on  each 
side  of  it,  as  if  conscious  of  its  injury.  The 
child  died,  and  the  vertebras  appeared 
broken.  But  I  should  tell  you,  that  frac- 
tures may  take  place  there,  which  is  the 
most  important  part,  and  yet  the  patient 
may  recover. 
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Distortion  of  the  Vertebral  Column. 

These  are  not  diseases,  they  are  defbr- 
lniii:- s.  It  is  customary  to  attribute  them 
as  arising  from  the  same  state  of  health  which 
rickets  arise  from  ;  hut  I  don't  think  that 
that  is  a  fair  way  of  viewing  the  subject.  I 
call  upon  you  to  observe  what  slight  things 
will  produce  a  deviation  from  the  proper 
direction  of  the  vertebral  column.  You  ne- 
ver saw  any  one  who  had  a  complaint  in 
the  hip  who  was  not  distorted  in  the  back. 
The  standing  upon  one  leg  will  occasion  a 
distortion  in  the  back  ;  I  cannot  stand  upon 
my  left  leg,  for  instance,  upon  any  other 
terms  than  those  of  inclining  to  the  right ; 
and  if  I  am  to  continue  in  this-  posture, 
such  is  the  constructure  of  the  inter-verte- 
bral substance,  as  to  occasion  a  springing 
out,  an  augmenting  of  bulk  on  the  one  side  ; 
so  that  this  is  a  cause  rendering  a  tempo- 
rary distortion,  and  in  continuing  to  recline 
in  that  way,  the  distortion  becomes  perma- 
nent. Now,  therefore,  the  habit  of  stand- 
ing on  one  leg  will  occasion  young  people 
to  grow  awry.  If  I  were  to  lean  over,  as 
it  were,  upon  my  right  shoulder,  what  would 
be  the  consequence '!  Why,  to  balance  the 
Weight  of  my  body,  I  must  twist  my  spine, 
and  incline  the  loins  to  the  left  side,  and 
therefore  cause  a  deviation  to  the  left  side. 
Now,  suppose  a  curvature  to  take  place,  and 
that  that  curvature  was  on  the  right  side  ; 
if  the  weight  of  the  head  were  put  on  it,  is 
it  possible  that  the  head  could  be  supported 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  pelvis  ?  It  is  not 
possible  ;  and  the  first  curvature  induces 
another  curvature,  and  the  next  another, 
and  so  they  go  on,  and  they  are  all  conse- 
quences of  one  original  curve.  Now,  I  say, 
it  is  very  curious  to  attend  to  what  slight 
causes  will  sometimes  lead  to  the  original 
curve,  and  causes  which  we  do  not  easily 
perceive.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
telling  a  case,  when  lecturing  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  occurred  in  my  own  family  :  a 
child,  young  and  active — and  I  don't  see 
those  curvatures  happening  except  where 
there  is  some  constitutional  disorder — I  say, 
a  girl  of  this  kind  became  awry  ;  I  saw 
the  child  when  I  had  an  opportunity,  and 
I  observed  that  she  had  got  one  shoulder- 
strap  very  often  down,  which  she  was  con- 
tinually pulling  up,  and  I  said  to  her  mother, 
"  If  you  allow  that  to  go  on,  that  shoulder 
will  'become  warped,  as  sure  as  you're  alive. 
Let  the  gown  be  made  in  another  way,  and 
don't  let  her  always  be  twisting  herself  to 
keep  »!'  that  shoulder-strap."  The  mother 
said,  "  0,  don't  take  any  notice  of  it  ;"  and 
let  it  pass  on  for  a  time.  Then  I  began  to 
swear  about  the  fashions,  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  those  shoulder-straps  being  made 
in  such  a  way.  But,  in  (he  course  of  a 
mouth,  the  reason  appeared  why  the  shoul- 


der-strap did  not  stop  on  that  shoulder  ;  it 
appeared  that  that  shoulder  had  sunk  down 
about  an  inch  lower  than  the  other.  I  then 
told  her  to  walk  before  me,  and  then  to  stop, 
and  I  observed  her  particularly,  and  I  found 
that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  standing  and 
resting  always  on  one  leg.  I  then  began  to 
ask  her  if  there  were  any  sores  about  her 
feet,  any  sores  about  her  toes,  any  pains  in 
her  leg,  or  any  thing  wrong  with  it,  and 
she  said  no.  1  said,  "  I  should  like  to  sea 
you  hop  ;  hop  round  the  room,  and  then 
stand ; "  she  did  it,  and  did  it  very  well. 
"  Now,"  said  I,  "  hop  round  the  room  on 
the  other  leg;"  she  attempted  it,  and  she 
took  a  few  hops,  and  then  she  was  obliged 
to  walk,  because  that  leg  was  not  capable 
of  Supporting  her.  She  had  been  clearly  in 
the  habit  of  standing  on  the  one  leg,  and 
by  having  disused  the  other,  it  became  a 
weak  limb.  Now,  by  setting  her  frequently 
to  hop  round  the  room  on  the  weak  leg, 
very  frequently  until  she  could  hop  on  it 
as  well  as  on  the  other,  both  shoulders  be- 
came of  the  same  height,  and  the  shoulder- 
strap  of  her  gown  never  slipped  off  again. 
But  I  am  quite  sure  she  would  have  been 
a-wry  if  she  had  not  lived  in  a  surgeon's 
house. 

Now,  you  will  say,  what 's  the  use  of 
bothering  us  about  these  things,  they  are 
not  diseases  1  No;  it  is  very  true,  they  are 
not  diseases  :  but  I  can  tell  you  that  they 
are  very  important,  and  that  you  will  be 
more  bothered  about  them  than  about  any 
filing  else  you  may  meet  with.  O,  there 
are  young  ladies,  whose  parents  would  givo 
any  thing  to  have  them  set  straight.  Now 
I  tell  parents  that  I  have  any  concern  with, 
that  they  must  avoid  all  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  original  curvature  ;  I 
try  to  suggest  what  those  curvatures  are, 
and  then  I  tell  thein  that  they  are  to  lie 
down  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  take  the 
weight  off  the  pillar  which  has  yielded,  be- 
cause if  the  column  has  yielded,  whatever 
weight  is  placed  upon  it  will  considerably 
increase  the  curve.  I  hear  medical  men 
say,  you  had  better  put  weights  on  your 
head  and  carry  them  about  with  you,  be- 
cause they  say,  people  who  carry  large 
weights  on  their  head  or  shoulders,  such  as 
milk-pails,  have  straight  backs.  But  I  say, 
weight  on  the  head  must  be  very  injurious, 
therefore  I  tell  them  to  lie  down,  to  avoid 
the  causes  which  increase  it,  and  to  lie  in 
a  horizontal  way.  Many  say  you  should 
lie  in  a  manner  so  as  to  extend  the  verte- 
bral column.  That  can  never  be  done.  Lie 
down,  therefore,  in  a  horizontal  way,  and 
you  take  off  the  weight  from  the  curve. 
But  1  would  by  no  means  deprive  the  pa- 
tient from  taking  that  degree  of  active  ex- 
ercise which  is  conducive  to  health,  because 
I  say  there  is  something  wrong  about  those 
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patients  ;  there  is  something  about  them 
that  induces  muscular  rancour,  or  muscular 
irritability.  It  is  an  object  to  give  all  pos- 
sible energy  to  their  muscles  ;  it  is  an  ob- 
ject, therefore,  that  they  should  have  active 
exercise,  and  an  object  to  give  them  all 
possible  strength,  that  they  may  have  the 
power  of  supporting  the  head  and  weight. 
Then,  I  say,  lie  down.  But  people  will  ask 
me,  "Can't  you  do  any  thing  more,  sir  1 " 
and  I  must  say,  "  No,  I  don't  know  that  I 
can,  unless  you  choose  to  be  gibbeted.  That 
is  sometimes  done  ;  it  is  a  fashionable  way  of 
going  to  work,  and  is  what  I  call  gibbeting. 
(.7  litugh.)  This  was  first  proposed  by  Mr. 
vachef,  and  the  plan  is  that  of  taking  the 
■weight  of  the  body  from  the  pillar  that  sup- 
ports it.  A  most  horrible  annoyance  it  is  to 
the  patient.  O,  the  pressure  against  the  chin, 
and  the  under  part  of  the  jaw,  is  dreadful  ; 
it  produces  a  thickening  and  ulcerations 
of  the  ligament,  where  it  is  carried  on  as 
according  to  principle  it  ought  to  be.  Now 
there  is  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Cheshire,  of 
Hinckley,  in  Leicestershire,  I  think  it  is, 
who  perhaps  understands  the  principle  on 
which  those  machines  should  be  constructed 
better  than  any  body  else  ;  yet  I  have  seen 
patients  who  have  been  there,  and  really 
there  has  been  no  such  good  done  to  them 
as  I  should  boast  of ;  but  he  certainly  does 
support  the  principle,  and  that  principle 
supports  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  greatly 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  patient,  anil  pro- 
ductive of  the  effects  I  have  been  describ- 
ing, occasioning  abscesses  and  deformities, 
and  thickenings,  and  so  on  ;  but  he  does  it 
effectually  ;  and  the  effect  too  of  taking  the 
•weight  from  its  proper  place  is,  that  by 
using  those  machines  for  years,  'which  they 
have  to  do,  they  cannot  afterwards  do  with- 
out them  ;  they  lose  the  power  of  their 
muscles,  so  that  they  cannot  do  without 
them  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  lay  them  aside 
they  have  to  lie  until  they  recover  the 
power  of  their  muscles,  until  they  can  pro- 
perly support  their  weight.  But  I  cannot 
say  I  like  this  system  at  all,  therefore  I  don't 
give  my  mind  to  it,  but  1  advise  all  my 
patients  to  avoid  all  causes  which  might 
effect  the  original  curvatures ;  to  take  off 
the  weight  by  lying  down,  and  so  on  ;  but 
the  child  should  not  lie  down  in  any  con- 
strained attitude.  In  a  boarding  school,  you 
will  see  the  mistresses  of  the  school  having 
all  the  girls  lying  like  a  pile  of  soldiers,  on 
hoards  turned  horizontally,  and  there  they 
lie  for  about  half  an  hour;  that's  a  short 
time,  but  they  can  do  nothing  when  they 
are  lying  in  that  position,  like  corpses.  Now 
I  maintain  that  they  may  do  this  on  a  rug, 
or  carpet ;  and  I  say,  why  can't  your  child 
lie  down  in  that  way,  which  is  the  ancient 
fashion  ;  but,  to  be  sure,  the  other  is  the 
more  modern.     But  I  know  that  weight  on 


the  upper  parts  of  the  body  must  tend 
greatly  to  increase  the  curves  ;  I  know  also 
that  people  will  become  straight  if  the  cause 
of  the  curves  is  removed ;  because  I  have 
found  it  to  be  so  in  the  cases  of  distortion 
of  the  vertebras  from  wry-necks,  as  well  as 
in  other  eases,  by  such  treatment  as  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  explain,  to  you. 

I  remember,  that  Mr.  Hunter  used  to  say 
a  great  deal  on  this  subject  in  his  lectures. 
He  used  to  say,  he  was  convinced  that 
people  got  awry,  by  the  endeavours  of  pa- 
rents to  keep  them  straight.  That  parents 
were  continually  watching  their  children, 
and  making  them  sit  in  a  particular  attitude  ; 
and  that  those  children,  so  watched,  when 
unobserved,  would  naturally  sink  into 
another  way  of  sitting,  to  have  a  little  ease. 
Besides,  that  is  keeping  in  action  one  set  of 
muscles,  and  not  allowing  the  other  to  act  at 
all;  whereas,  every  set  of  muscles  should  be 
kept  in  action.  He  said,  you  don't  see  boys 
grow  awry,  any  thing  like  so  often  as  girls, 
nor  yet  girls  in  a  low  situation  of  life.  I 
remember  when  there  were  stays  to  prevent 
this  wryness ;  and  stays,  you  know,  are 
good  things  to  let  a  person  slip  aside,  with- 
out that  slipping  being  seen  ;  and  that  went 
so  far,  that  I  remember  the  time  when  it 
was  a  bet,  that  upon  an  examination,  in  an 
assembly  of  well  brought  up  girls,  you 
would  not  find  one  girl  among  them  straight, 
but  that  they  had  all  a  crick  in  the  hip,  or  a 
slip  in  some  part  or  other.  I  remember 
Mr.  Hunter  saying,  you  should  dress  your 
children  lightly  and  loosely,  let  them  run 
about  and  exercise  all  their  muscles  equally, 
and  then  they  will  not  grow  awry.  To  this 
parents  have  a  sort  of  objection,  which  is, 
that  children  will  become  round  shouldered, 
and  so  on.  Now,  I  have  even  endeavoured 
to  refute  that  absurdity,  by  saying,  if  chil- 
dren were  allowed  and  suffered  to  do  as 
they  pleased,  the  body  would  be  formed  ac- 
cording to  that  pattern  which  nature  de- 
signed it  should  be.  If  two  round  shouldered 
parents  had  a  child  with  a  perfectly  flat 
back,  I  should  really  suspect  its  legitimacy  ; 
and  one  might  wonder  people  had  not  hit 
on  a  plan  of  making  "Roman  noses  for  chil- 
dren. One  cannot  counteract  Nature.  If 
the  body  he  healthy,  it  will  be  well  formed  ; 
but  it  will  grow  according  to  Nature.  But, 
said  Mr.  Hunter,  if  it  he  neces'sary,  from 
fashion,  and  so  on,  to  carry  the  person  in 
any  particular  manner,  this  habit  may  be 
obtained  at  any  period  of  life  ;  and  quoting 
this  instance  :  you  see  a  plough-boy,  while 
plodding  away  at  the  plough,  an  awkward 
fellow;  but  he  enlists;  then  he  is  put  under 
drill  of  a  serjeant ;  and  then  observe  with 
what  care  and  precision  he  marches,  after 
he  has  been  under  that  serjeant  for  a  time  ! 
Now  that  shows,  that  if  the  body  is  well 
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formed,  it  may  carry  any  fashion.   But  there 
is  certainly  no  counteracting  jVature. 

These  are  not  diseases,  but  deformities  ; 
ami  yet  points  of  great  importance.  In 
some  of  the  cases,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
lungs  on  one  side  of  the  chest.  It  is  this 
which  first  attracts  people's  attention:  Sir, 
I  want  to  consult  you  on  my  daughter's  case  ; 
her  shoulder  is  growing  out,  or  her  breast  is 
on  one  side.  O,  the  cause  is  in  the  distor- 
tion of  the  vertebral  column;  and.  that  they 
cannot  believe  ;  but  that  you  will  find  to  be 
universally  the  fact,  I  believe. 

Now  I  go  to  speak  of  cur  futures  from  dis- 
ease:— curvatures  produced  by  a  diseased 
state  of  the  vertebra'.  The  bodies  of  the 
vertebra;  are  of  a  spongy  substance  ;  the 
ends  of  the  bones  are  also  spongy,  and 
scrofula  may  arise.  And  a  curvature  of  the 
back  produced  from  a  bend  forward,  aod 
where  many  of  the  vertebra"  are  gone,  then 
one  of  thj'  vertebra'  sticks  out,  and  makes  a 
very  acute  angle.  And  this  angle,  this 
sharp  projection,  is  one  cause  of  a  surgeon's 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Now, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the 
question  is,  whether  it  begins  in  the  bone, 
or  in  the  intervertebral  substance  ?  Now, 
I  really  cannot  tell ;  sometimes  it  is  in  the 
one,  and  sometimes  in  the  other,  in  all  proba- 
bility. It  is  very  rare  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it  at  an  early  period  ; 
hut  when  scrofula  begins,  the  disease  goes 
on  to  ulceration,  and  the,  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebra' are  crushed  by  weight.  It's  right  to 
tell  you,  too,  that  you  may  have  the  disease 
without  curvature,  and  you  may  have  curva- 
ture Without  the  disease. 

Aow,  as  to  the  treatment, — unquestionably 
you  must  keep  the  patient  still;  motion  of 
diseased  parts  is  always  exceedingly  inju- 
rious ;  the  greatest  good  is  done  by  keep- 
ing diseased  parts  in  an  absolutely  confined 
state.  Ease  is  not  only  good  in  counter- 
acting the  morbid  action  of  the  diseased 
bone,  but  in  counteracting  the  disordered 
action  of  the  medulla  spinalis  itself,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  disorder  ;  and  1  believe 
I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this,  because  it  is 
obvious  to  common  sense,  that  ease  is  likely 
to  he  of  efficient  good.  But  in  all  scrofulous 
diseases,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
management  of  the  patient's  health;  the 
correcting  that  state  of  health  which  gives 
rise  to  scrofulous  actions,  must  he  con- 
sidered a  most  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

On  the  Pedis. 

I  beg  you  to  remember,  that  the  posterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  is  met  with  half 
way  down  the  sacrum.  It.  is  most  impor- 
tant that  you  should  remember  this,  for  J 
have  seen  surgeons  misunderstand  the  na- 
ture of  accidents  happening  here.     A  man 


has  had  some  fracture  of  his  sacrum,  and  the 
surgeon,  upon  examining  the  pelvic,  has 
traced  the  crista  of  the  ilium,  and  thought  it 
went  on  to  the  vertcbrul  column.  Indeed  he 
might  well  think  so,  because  there  is  a 
strong  ligament  going  from  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  this 
posterior  spine,  and  indeed,  in  some  degree, 
from  the  one  above,  which  seems  to  oppose 
some  resistance,  and  leads  to  a  belief  that 
the  crista  goes  on  to  the  vertebral  column.  But 
recollect  that  it  goes  half  down  the  sacrum. 
If  you  have  any  irregularity  near  the  ilium, 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  from  the  sacrum,  and 
not  from  the  vertebral  column. 

Mr.  Abernethy  proceeded. — Having   de- 
scribed   the  bones    which   form  the   boun- 
daries of  the  pelvis,  I  next  request  your 
attention  to  the  bowl  of  the  basin.     They 
say  it  is  a  basin,  and  a  very  curious  one  it 
is,  with   a  large  hole   at  the  bottom  of  it. 
But  it  is  a  cavity  of  great  importance,  and 
you  should  be  well  acquainted  with  all  that 
relates   to  it ;    it   is    a  cavity  of  different 
depths  indifferent  parts;  that  is,   suppose 
I  put  an  instrument  in  at  the  os  pubis,   and 
measure  the  space  to  the  brim  of'  the  pelvis; 
1  don't   find  that  it's  more  than  one  inch 
and  a  half;  whereas,  if  I  put  an  instrument 
in  at  the  tuberosity,   and  measure  it  to  the 
brim   of  the   pelvis,    I   find  that  it  is  four 
inches ;  and  if  I  put   an   instrument  in  at 
the  os  coccygis,  and  measure  to  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  I  find  that  it  is  six  inches  ;  there- 
fore the  cavity  i^  of  different  depths.     Then 
the   forms  of  the  apertures  of  the  pelvis  are  of 
consequence  to  he  knoAvn.     With  respect  to 
the  upper  aperture,  they  draw  a  line  from 
the  puhes  to  the  sacrum,  and  say  it  measures 
four  inches   and  a  half,    and   from    side    to 
side,  and  say,  it  measures  five  inches  and 
a  half ;  then  they  draw   a  line  diagonally, 
and  say,   it  also  measures  rive  inches  and' a 
half.     Of  course  the   pelvis  is  of  different 
sizes  in  different  subjects  :   the  male  I  know 
to  be  very  irregular  in  its  size,  but  it  is  not 
so  with  regard  to  the  female,  that  is  more 
uniform  ;  but  there  are  women  with  larger 
and   smaller   pelves.     When   you  speak    of 
those   dimensions  you   take  the  average  of 
different   cases,  which  is  what  they  call  a 
standard  pelvis,  measuring  four  inches  and  a 
half  from  puhes  to  sacrum,  and  five  inches 
and  a  half  from  side  to  side,  or  diagonally. 
I'hen,  upon  examining  the  inferior  aperture, 
they  say  it  is  of  t  lie  same  size,  but  with  the 
dimensions  reversed  :   they  find  that  it  mea- 
sures,   from    sacrum   to    puhes,    the   inches 
and  a  half,  and  about  four  inches  and  a  half 
in  the  transverse  direction.     Now  children 
are   horn  wiiii    different    sized   heads,    hut 
there  is  something  of  a  standard  for  them, 
and  I  have  now  one  in  my  hand  which,  if  it 
lie  measured  from  the  projecting  part  of  the 
face  to  the  back  part  of  the  head,  it  will  be 
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exactly  five  inches,  and  measuring  it  across 
it  will  be  four  inches  and  a  half;  so  that 
there  is  just  half  an  inch  to  be  allowed  for 
soft  parts  in  the  pelvis  ;  and  the  midwife 
teacher  will  tell  you  how  many  ways  the 
head  may  pass  ;  I  have  only  to  tell  you,  that 
it  cannot  possibly  pass  down  without  turn- 
ing. 

It  is  also  important  for  you  to  know  that 
the  axis  of  the  pelvis  and  the  axis  of  the  ab- 
domen are  very  different — are  tofally  discor- 
dant ;  so  that,  in  cutting  for  the  stone  for 
instance,  it  is  of  much  consequence  that  in 
introducing'  your  instrument  it  should  not 
be  too  much  depressed  on  the  side  of  the 
os  coccygis,  nor  yet.  too  much  elevated;  and 
I  take  it  to  be  important  too,  that  you 
should  put  the  patient  into  a  situation  in 
which  you  will  be  able  to  know  precisely 
the  situation  of  the  os  coccygis.  I  was  edu- 
cated in  the  old  school,  you  know,  and  there 
I  was  taught  that  the  patient  should  be 
put  into  the  situation  of  half  sitting  and  half 
lying,  so  that  you  have  a  horizontal  plane  ; 
and  if  you  put  your  patient  in  that  way, 
you  will  have  the  best  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  uterus  when  you  expect  disease. 
Indeed  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  patient 
in  this  way,  that  the  uterus  may  descend 
more,  and  that  the  disease  may  be  more  pal- 
pable. 
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On  Chronic  Gastritis.    By  M.  Andhal,  Jan.* 

The  effects  of  inflammation  on  the  primary- 
tissues  of  the  body,  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  If  the  vari- 
ous changes  induced  in  the  consistence  and 
colour  in  the  physical  and  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  these  structures  were  merely  a 
matter  of  curosity,  we  should  not  feel  so 
anxious  to  recur  again  to  the  subject,  and 
to  entreat  our  readers'  attention  to  it.  That 
primary  inflammation  softens  all  textures,  is 
a  truth  so  fully  established  by  observation 
and  experiment,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fundamental  principle  in  pathology  ;  and 
whatever  encreases  or  keeps  up  inflamma- 
tion in  any  inflamed  structures,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  injurious.  If,  for  instance,  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach  or 
b  ivels,  be  inflamed,  would  it  not  be  pre- 
posterous practice  to  administer  any  me- 
dicine likely  to  produce  vomiting,  or  other- 
wise to  stimulate  these  organs  to  increased 
action  '.  yet  this  has  been  done  constantly, 
and    cases  have  been  published,  even  very 

*  Repertoire  d'Anatomie,  Vol.1. 


lately,  by  some  practitioners,  and  noticed  by 
certain  reviewers,  in  which  such  irritants 
had  been  applied  immediately  to  the  very 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  in  which  neither  the 
reporters  nor  the  reviewers  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  'suppose  that  the  practice  was 
injurious,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded  were  altogether  erroneous.  A 
case  in  point  just  occurs  to  us,  which  we 
recollect  to  have  read  in  a  late  number  of  one 
of  our  periodicals. — A  physician  was  called 
to  see  a  lady  who  complained  of  intense, 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  in 
the  epigastric  region.  The  pain  was  in- 
creased by  pressure,  the  skin  was  hot  and 
parched,  and  a  sense  of  burning  heat  was 
felt  in  the  stomach.  To  relieve  these  symp- 
toms, a  dose  of  tincture  of  opium  was  ad- 
ministered, opium  being  said,  in  the  books, 
to  possess  the  power  of  deadening  pain. 
We  wish  that  those  who  hold  such  an 
opinion  would  take  the  trouble  to  try  a 
simple  experiment.  If  any  of  them  hap- 
pen to  scald  his  hand  or  his  foot,  and  while 
yet  the  first  blush  of  irritation  reddens  the 
part,  let  him  but  apply  some  tincture  of  opium 
to  it,  and  he  will  soon  have  an  idea  of 
the  effect  which  such  a  medicament  would 
be  likely  to  produce  if  applied  directly  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  when 
irritated  or  inflamed.  Well,  the  laudanum 
was  given- — and  in  a  few  minutes  was  re- 
jected by  vomiting.  The  dose  was  repeated 
— the  same  consequence  followed — and  the 
reporter,  not  warned  by  the  effect  of  his  ex- 
periment, resolved  still  to  follow  his  books, 
and  bravely  adhere  to  his  theory  of  the  se- 
dative effects  of  opium,  even  when  dissolved 
in  ardent  spirits.  It  was  given  twice, 
therefore,  concludes  our  pathologist ;  it  was 
given  a  third  time — and  then  he  merely 
adds,  it  was  a  third  time  rejected.  He  ad- 
heres, however,  to  his  duty  as  a  historian 
■ — he  merely  states  the  fact,  but  makes  no 
comment  on  the  practice.  After  a  delay  of 
four  hours,  the  patient  was  bled,  and  forth- 
with a  purgative  was  administered,  which 
produced  no  effect,  as  may  be  supposed  ;  a 
drastic  purge  was  then  given,  to  which,  if 
we  recollect  right,  some  drops  of  croton  oil 
were  added. 

After  all  this,  as  maybe  sujiposed,  the 
patient  died.  On  examination,  the  perito- 
neum was  found  inflamed  ;  the  part  of  it 
covering  the  stomach  was  coated  by  a  layer 
of  coagulable  lymph,  and  the  coats  of  this 
viscus  were  perforated  in  one  or  two  points. 
We  do  not  just  now  recollect  that,  any  notice 
was  taken  of  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  A  sapient  reviewer  reports  the 
case,  details  the  morbid  appearances  fully, 
and  then  exclaims  "  here  was  inflammation 
enough  to  kill  a  lion;"  but  it  never  occur- 
red to  him  to  inquire  how  much  of  that  in- 
flammation was  owing  to  the  soothing  iu- 
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fluence  of  tlie  opiates,  repeated  three  times 
ad  nauseam  usque,  to  the  delay  of  the 
bleeding  for  four  hours,  or  to  the  administra- 
tion of  a  drastic  purge  in  a  case  of  acute 
gastritis.  When  it  is  said  that  acute  in- 
flammation, softens  all  textures,  and  that  it 
constantly  produces  this  state  of  "  remol- 
lissement,"  or  softening  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  does  it  follow,  that 
whenever  we  find  a  softening  of  all  the  coats 
of  that  viscus,  that  this  change  is  produced 
by  inflammation  !  Erosion  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  very  frequently  occurs.  It  has 
been  called  by  some,  spontaneous  erosion. 
Hunter  ascribed  this  to  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  after  death.  More  modern  pa- 
thologists consider  it  as  the  result  of' a  vital 
morbid  process,  and  the  symptoms  which 
characterise  it  have  been  minutely  recount- 
ed by  several  persons,  particularly  by  Or. 
Pitschaft,*  of  Carlsrhue.  It  is  usually  ob- 
served, he  says,  amongst  children  who  are 
badly  nursed  ;  it  gives  rise  to  paleness  of 
the  face,  with  occasional  flushing,  loss  of 
appetite,  thirst,  dryness  of  the  lips,  and 
chapped  tongue.  All  the  ingests  are  vomit- 
ed, diarrlnea  supervenes ;  the  stools  are 
slimy  and  foetid.  The  countenance  is  ex- 
pressive of  pain,  it  becomes  shrivelled  and 
contracted,  and  its  lineaments  marked  as 
they  are  in  old  age.  In  such  cases,  Pits- 
chaft gives  (he  says  with  good  effect)  the 
mineral  acids,  in  some  orange  flower  water. 
He  restricts  the  diet  to  barley  water  and 
diluents.  The  practice  seems  to  us  to  be 
founded  on  some  chemical  notions  of  the 
probable  effect  of  the  acids  in  indurating  the 
softened  texture  of  the  organ  ;  if  so,  the 
principle  is  erroneous,  at  least  its  applica- 
tion is  so  in  the  present  instance,  for  the 
remedy  is  applied  to  the  effect  of  disease, 
it  is  directed  to  a  mere  consequence,  and 
not  to  the  pathological  condition  which  had 
produced  it.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  vo- 
miting, heat,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms, 
are  all  indicative  of  irritation,  and  that  the 
acid  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  allay 
t.  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  softening,  was  founded  upon  his  hav- 
ing observed  it  in  the  stomach  of  a  criminal 
who  had  been  hung,  and  who  was  reported 
to  have  been  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  his 
execution. 

This  appears  to  be  rather  a  hasty  infe- 
rence ;  a  general  principle  should  never  be 
deduced  from  a  single  case.  Irs  universality 
is  overtlnwvn  by  the  fact,  that  this  soften- 
ing occurs  during  life,  and  results  from  some 
morbid  action  going  on  in  the  part,  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  thirst,  heat,  vo- 
miting, £cc.     Consequently,  Hunter's  con- 


*  Vide  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
Oct.  18-.'o".  p.  4.31. 


elusion,  that  it  occurs  after  death,  is  by  no 
means  tenable.  Put  is  this  change  of  struc- 
ture always  the  result  of  inflammation  !  \\  e 
shall  recur  to  this  subject  at  a  future  time  ; 
it  is  of  too  much  importance,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  to  be  discussed  incidentally. 

When  irritation  or  inflammation  has  ex- 
isted for  some  time  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  it  may  end  by  resolu- 
tion, as  happens  in  other  structures.  Pa- 
tients who  have  suffered  from  this  affection, 
continue  dyspeptic  a  considerable  time ; 
and  should  it  happen  that  death  occurs  from 
some  other  cause,  the  mucous  membrane 
will  be  found  as  pale,  if  not  paler,  than  natu- 
ral ;  and  instead  of  being  softened,  it  is  at 
least  a.s  firm  as  during  the  perfectly  healthy 
condition  of  the  organ.  Such  cases  are 
very  likely  to  deceive  persons  not  conver- 
sant with  post  mortem  examinations.  They 
may  be  led  to  conclude  that  no  inflamma- 
tion had  existed,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
diagnosis  was  erroneous.  But  according  to 
Andral,  and  we  have  seen  it  verified  in 
several  cases,  there  is  a  pathological  con- 
dition which  proves  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  demonstrates,  that  though  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  itself  had 
ended  in  resolution,  it  still  left  one  of  its 
consequences  behind ;  for  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, immediately  under  the  mucous  coat, 
(and  which  is  termed  the  sub-mucous  cellu- 
lar tissue,)  will  be  found  thickened  and  in- 
durated, and  when  cut  through,  the  section 
shows  the  coats  of  the  tube,  whether  it  he 
the  stomach  or  intestine,  to  be  considerably 
thicker  than  natural.  This  is  a  constant  effect 
of  chronic  dysentery,  as  well  as  of  chronic 
gastritis.  In  the  latter  case,  this  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  stomach  is  accom- 
panied by  all  that  train  of  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms marked  by  heart-burn,  gnawing  pains, 
sense  of  heat,  and  loss  of  appetite,  which 
are  empirically  treated  by  acids,  tonics, 
blue  pill  and  bitter  mixture,  as  ordered  by 
the  regulars,  whether  purists  or  generals  ; 
and  by  hippo  pill,  half  grain  doses  of  rheu- 
barb,  hot  water  for  dinner  drink,  and 
mustard  seed  by  the  irregulars  of  various 
denominations.  In  the  days  of  John  Brown, 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  reduced  to  a 
systematic  administration  of  drams  ;  in  this 
"  enlightened  age,"  as  the  critics  call  it, 
medicine  seems  to  consist  of  a  ceaseless  ad- 
ministration of  irritants.  How  long  will 
these  things  continue  unabated  1  They  will 
continue  until  a  knowledge  of  the  patho- 
logieal  conditions,  induced  by  disease,  are 
better  understood,. —  until  post  mortem  exami- 
nations are  properly  conducted,  and  more 
constantly  resorted  to, — until  our  hospital 
system  is  altered,  so  as  to  afford  to  our 
students  adequate  clinical  instruction, — they 
will  continue  so  long  as  men  are  put  into 
those  hospitals,  merely  because  they  have 
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had  a  university  education,  and  without  any 
reference  to  their  professional  acquire- 
ments, the  majority  of  whom  are  mere 
"  imbeciles"  in  practice,  and  totally  iu- 
capahle  of  communicating  instruction  to 
others.  When  such  nuisances  are  abated,  we 
may  expect  to  see  men  like  Andral,  Louis, 
and  a  host  of  others  in  France  and  Germany, 
investigating  disease  in  all  its  varied  forms, 
prosecuting  their  researches  with  that  ardour 
which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  genius, 
and  seeking  to  fit  themselves  by  a  long  and 
systematic  course  of  Study,  and  we  may  say 
of  discipline,  for  the  arduous  duties  which 
their  profession  imposes  upon  them. 


THE   FRENCH   SCHOOLS. 

[From  our  Coirespondent.'] 

Paris. — No.  1. 

Dans  un  pnys  libre,  on  crie  beancovip  quoiqu'  on 
soufl're  pea:  dans  un  p;i\s  de  tyrannic,  on  se 
plainlpeu  quoiqu'on  sonllrebeaucoup. — C'aunot. 

Ix  attempting  to  furnish  you  with  a  sketch 
of  the  system  of  medical  education  pursued 
in  France,  I  cannot  do  better  than  com- 
mence with  an  account  of  the  schools  of 
Paris,  since  they  may  be  said  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  rest.  There  is  much 
to  censure,  and  much  to  commend,  in  the 
plans  adopted  by  the  French  ministry,  in 
respect  to  education  in  general.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Frassinous,  the  Bishop  of 
Hermopolis,  at  the  head  of  public  in- 
struction, has  placed  too  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  priest,  the  sure  consequences  of 
which  are  intolerance  and  discontent.  But 
more  of  this  anon.  It  seemed  to  me  neces- 
sary to  preface  the  description  of  medical 
education,  by  an  account  of  the  hospitals  ; 
as,  without  understanding  the  working  of 
them,  it  would  he  difficult  to  understand 
many  points  hereafter  to  he  mentioned. 

From  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  to 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  wretchedness  which  prevailed  in 
these  abodes  of  human  suffering.  Their 
maladministration,  joined  with  the  want  of 
air  and  beds,  caused  a  dreadful  mortality 
among  the  inmates  and  patients  ;  and  every 
successive  inquiry  brought  to  light  the  most 
appalling  facts,  without  giving  rise  to  any 
efficient  measures  for  their  amelioration.  In 
the  year  1786  a  pamphlet  appeared,  which 
demonstrated  the  urgent  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  patients  from  the  Hutel  Dieu, 
and  distributing  them  in  different  houses  ; 
it  also  proposed  the  demolition  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  and  the  erection  of  four  hospitals 
•without  the  barriers,    This  pamphlet  called 


forth  an  answer  from  the  superintendents  of 
the  hospital,  who  opposed  the  measure ;  a 
third  appeared  from  the  first  party,  which 
displayed  such  scenes  of  mismanagement 
and  misery,  that  the  public  became  highly 
incensed  at  the  administration  of  the  hos- 
pitals. 

This  controversy  having  interested  the 
public  in  favour  of  a  change,  Louis  XVI. 
commanded  the  Academie  des  Sciences  to  make 
mi  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Hotel  Dieu;* 
their  report  showed  the  state  of  the  hos- 
pital to  be  most  deplorable.  The  con- 
struction of  the.  four  hospitals  was  there- 
fore ordained,  and  the  king  invited  all  classes 
to  concur  with  him,  by  subscriptions  and 
donations,  in  this  work  of  beneficence.  All 
classes  seemed  anxious  to  contribute  towards 
carrying  the  project  into  execution,  and 
considerable  sums  were  raised ;  but  the 
profligacy  of  the  minister  Calonne,  the  im- 
poverished state  of  the  government  finances, 
and  the  events  which  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion, caused  several  millions  of  livres  of  the 
fund  to  be  dissipated.  The  revolution 
breaking  out  shortly  afterwards,  the  hospi- 
tals remained  without  improvement;  but  the 
project  of  dividing  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  es- 
tablishing four  hospitals,  was  not  forgotten. 

By  a  decree  of  the  national  convention, 
the  administration  of  the  department  was 
directed  to  transfer,  without  delay,  part  of 
the  patients  into  the  convents  and  other 
buildings,  which  had  become  national  pro- 
perty ;  and  by  a  subsequent  decree,  two 
new  hospitals  were  added,  so  that  at  various 
successive  periods,  the  state  of  the  HfyAtaux 
and  Hospices  of  Paris,  has  been  much  im- 
proved, particularly  since  they  have  been 
put  under  the  direction  of  a  general  ad- 
ministration. 

All  the  public  places  of  amusement,  the 
French  Opera  excepted,  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  their  receipts  toward  the  support 
of  the  hospitals  ;  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  all 
the  entrance  duties  collected  at  the  barriers, 
is  devoted  to  the  same  object.  A  heavy  tax 
for  their  support  is  also  levied  on  every 
piece  of  ground  purchased  for  the  purpose 
of  burial  in  the  cemeteries. 

The  general  administration  form  a  board, 
which  is  attended  daily  by  medical  men  to 
examine  the  patients  who  apply  for  ad- 
mission ;  by  means  of  which  arrangement, 
the  physician  of  any  hospital,  whose  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  any  particular  class  of 
diseases,  may  have  certain  patients  sent  to 
the  hospital  to  which  he  is  attached.     Thus 


*  Before  the  revolution,  five  and  six  pa- 
tients were  sometimes  placed  in  one  bed, 
the  dead  with  the  living  ;  and  to  be  sent  to 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  was  only  another  word  for 
being  sent  to  the  grave. 
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it  happens  that  the  cases  of  fistula  in  and, 
are  sent  to  Baron  Bover  at  the  Charite, 
because,  nobody  knows  how,  the  old  gentle- 
man has  got  a  peculiar  reputation  for  cutting 
for  this  complaint,  a  reputation  which  he 
well  deserves,  as  he  generally  contrives  to 
cut  the  unfortunates  once  in  a  fortnight,  and 
sometimes  more  frequently.  According  to 
the  same  system,  the  diseases  of  the  skin 
are,  for  the  most  part,  sent  to  Alibert  and 
Bihtt,  at  the  hospital  St.  Louis  ;  and  very 
deservedly  so,  since  there  is  no  place  in 
Paris  where  these  diseases  receive  more  at- 
tention, or  are  more  successfully  treated. 
The  patients  labouring  under  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  were  sent  to  the  wards  of 
Laennec,  for  the  benefit  of  the  auscuttants, 
or  Laennec's  trumpeters,  as  they  have  been 
maliciously  called  by  some  ;  the  syphilitic 
patients  are  all  dispatched  to  the  Hospital 
de  Veneriens,  to  drink  Sydenham's  de- 
coction and  Van  Swieten's  liquor,  under  the 
superintendence  of  uncle  Cllleiiier  and 
his  nephew  Jaques  ;  whilst  all  ailing  bant- 
lings are  sent  to  suck  oxymel  of  squills  and 
syrup  of  poppies,  under  the  direction  of 
Jadelot,  in  an  establishment  especially  set 
apart  for  the  study  of  juvenile  pathological 
anatomy. 

The  Bicetre  and  Salpetriere  receive  the 
crazy  and  cracked  members  of  the  Parisian 
population, — a  community  of  which  Pixel, 
EsQrriROJL  and  Pariset  are  the  mayor  and 
common-council-men.  Then,  lastly,  there 
is  the  JUaternitc,  where  the  young  ladies  of 
Paris  find  a  very  convenient  asylum,  when 
it  is  reported  necessary  that  they  should  go 
into  the  country  for  change  of  air. 

The  ceiilral  bureau,  or  general  administra- 
tion, is  attended  with  many  advantages,  and 
some  disadvantages;  the  influential  men 
procure  the  best  cases,  and  some  of  the 
most  deserving  men  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  treat  ulcers,  gastro-enterites,  and  chro- 
nic rheumatisms.  Accidents  and  urgent 
cases  are  admitted  into  the  hospitals  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  without  the  ob- 
servance of  this  ceremony. 

In  general,  the  hospitals  of  Paris  are  clean 
and  well  managed,  for  which  they  are  not  a 
little  indebted  to  the  Sccursde  la  Charite,  and 
females  of  Other  religious  orders  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
"  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Charity." 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  they  are  not  to  he 
compared  with  our  hospitals,  either  in  point 
of  ventilation,  elegance  or  cleanliness.  The 
tiles  of  which  the  flooring  of  some  hospitals 
is  composed,  give  a  sombre  appearance  ti 
the  wards,  which,  a;  the  same  time  are  fre- 
quently badly  lighted,  and  almost  always 
irfegularlj  built. 

'i  'h  number  of  beds  in  the  several  hospital; 
and  hospices,  is  about  fourteen  thousand,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  institutions  amount  to 


more  than  nine  milliotis  and  a  half  of'  francs. 
The  mean  number  of  beds  in  the  hospitals, 
occupied  at  the  same  time,  is  about  four 
thousand  two  hundred,  and  the  mean  annual 
expense  of  each  bed,  is  60S  francs,  about 
24/.  The  mean  expense  of  the  hospices, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  hos- 
pitals, as  it  is  a  term  applied  to  those  build- 
ings for  the  reception  of  the  aged,  infirm  and 
foundlings,  is  '2,9.i8,823  francs;  and  their 
ordinary  number  of  inmates  is  nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  persons,  each  of  whom  costs 
about  13  sous  a  day,  a  sum  equal  to  nine 
pence. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  abuse  in  hospital 
government,  or  the  residence  of  incurable 
patients  in  the  hospital,  the  Bureau  d' Ad- 
mission must  make  an  examination  of  all 
the  patients  in  all  the  hospitals,  once  in 
three  months.  Eight  days  are  generally 
allowed  to  a  convalescent  for  his  removal, 
but  those  recovered  from  fever  or  severe 
surgical  operations,  are  allowed  a  somewhat 
longer  time. 

The  mortality  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  is 
about  1  in  7,  that  is  to  say,  about  14f  per 
cent.  ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  are  admitted 
into  these  Institutions  without  any  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  mortality 
will  not  appear  excessively  great.  It  must 
be  remembered  also,  that  there  are  no  poor- 
houses  in  Paris,  to  receive  the  last  strug- 
gles of  expiring  wretchedness ;  since  in 
France  there  are  no  poor-laws,  whether 
a  loss  or  gain  to  the  people,  political 
economists  have  not  yet  determined.  It 
happens  that  as  the  people  are  occupied  in 
getting  their  daily  bread,  (to-morrow  seldom 
entering  the  thoughts 6f  a  frenchman,)  they 
are  content  to  spend  the  fruits  of  their  labour 
in  the  carpe  diem,  and  to  go  into  the  hospitals 
to  die. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  Parisian 
hospitals  are  supported  by  the  government 
in  the  manner  before  pointed  out ;  and  even 
those  which  were  originally  private  foun- 
dations, as  the  Hospitals  Beaujon,  Meeker, 
and  Cochin,  are,  with  the  former,  submitted 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  "  Administra- 
tion generate"  of  the  civil  hospitals  and  infir- 
maries. 

The  patients  who  wish  to  get  admitted 
into  any  of  these  institutions  apply  to  the 
Bureau  central,  which  is  situated  just  in 
front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in 
the  parvis  Notre-Dame.  At  this  Bureau 
certain  physic  ians  and  surgeons  attend  to  ex- 
amine the  patients,  to  send  those  whose 
cases  require  to  the  hospitals,  and  to  give 
ad\  ice,  support,  trusses,  &c.  to  such  as  may 
act  he  iil  enough  to  go  to  it  hospital.  Assis- 
tance is  given  in  this  manner  to  from  10  to 
11,000  persons  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  division  of  the  patients  into  parti- 
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cular  classes,  according  to  their  diseases, 
and  the  sending  of  these  classes  to  particu- 
lar hospitals,  is  a  point  in  the  administra- 
tion which  differs  essentially  from  that 
adopted  in  the  hospitals  of  Loudon,  where, 
far  from  admitting  only  certain  classes  of 
disease  into  certain  hospitals,  each  ward  of 
a  hospital  is  made  to  receive  medical  and 
surgical  cases  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  stages, 
so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  case  of 
gangrene  in  the  next  bed  to  a  patient  with 
fever,  and  to  hear  the  incessant  prattle  of 
the  delirious,  or  the  barking  cough  of  the 
consumptive,  disturbing  day  and  night  the 
surrounding  patients  suffering  from  painful 
chronic,  diseases.  The  hospitals  here  are 
much  better  regulated ;  they  have  their 
Suites  de  Medicine  and  their  Settles  de  Giirur- 
gie,  and  the  most  dominant  forms  of  disease 
are  placed  under  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  same  individuals.  In  London,  the  Lock 
and  Fever  Hospitals,  the  Cancer  Ward  of 
the  Middlesex,  and  the  foul  wards  of  the 
large  hospitals,  are  almost  the  only  exam- 
ples we  can  find  of  a  similar  practice. 

Xo  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of 
placing  surgical  and  medical  patients,  and 
subdivisions  of  these,  into  separate  wards, 
and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  hospitals,  and 
their  officers,  that  they  have  not  adopted 
such  an  arrangement ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
so  certain,  that  in  all  cases  the  same  advan- 
tage results  from  the  distribution  of  parti- 
cular diseases  to  particular  hospitals.  It  is 
very  commendable  in  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, since  they  require  particular  nursing 
and  diet,  and  their  incapacity  of  accurately 
expressing  their  wants,  requires  that  they 
should  have  persons  as  nurses  who  are 
acquainted,  by  habit  and  observation,  with 
their  expressive  but  inarticulate  language. 

The  Hospital  Visit. — At  the  principal  hos- 
pitals the  visits  are  made  at  an  early  hour  ; 
in  summer  at  six  or  seven,  aud  in  winter  at 
eight  or  nine.  The  visit  occupies  about  an 
hour,  and  after  the  visit  is  the  clinical  lec- 
ture. By  this  arrangement  both  pupils  and 
teachers  are  allowed  the  more  active  parts 
of  the  day  to  their  other  occupations.  The 
following  is  generally  the  routine. 

The  surgeon  enters  the  ward,  surrounded 
by  the  pupils,  and  having  tied  on  his  white 
linen  apron,  he  proceeds  to  call  over  the 
list  of  the  Elites,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be 
then  present.  The  Eleves  having  an- 
swered, the  business  commences.  The  di- 
recting officer  has  two  sheets  of  paper,  on 
which  the  Eleves  mark  in  the  one  the  die- 
tetic, and  in  the  other  the  medical  orders 
for  the  day.  The  visit  to  each  patient  is 
generally  performed  in  a  very  slight  and 
superficial  manner  :  the  questions  are  very 
loosely  put,  and  follow  each  other  in  great 
rapidity.     The  number  of  the  patient's  bed 


is  called  out ;  the  physician  or  surgeon  then 
reports  to  the  Eleves,  carrying  the  papers, 
what  alteration  he  wishes  to  have  made  in 
the  diet  or  medicine,  and  the  procession 
nun  es  on. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  wards, 
without  being  struck  with  the  inert  mea- 
sures generally  used  ;  the  treatment  is  pas- 
sive and  dietetic,  and  that  in  a  degree  bor- 
dering on  the  ridiculous  ;  whereas  the  Eng- 
lish practitioners  treat  their  patients  with 
great  activity,  and  perhaps  verge  to  the  op- 
posite extreme.  Who  can  go  through  a 
single  ward  of  a  hospital  in  Paris,  with- 
out hearing  such  prescriptions  as  petit-lait, 
eau  d'orge,  decoction  blanche,  potion  ano- 
dyne, tisane  de  bourrache,  de  chiendent, 
bains,  and  a  half  score  others  of  the  same 
sort  sounded  at  the  bed  side  of  every  second 
or  third  patient ;  the  most  potential  com- 
mand amounts  to  the  application  of  six  sana- 
sues,  or  a  bleeding  of  four  ounces.  The  pre- 
parations just  named,  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  grains  of  nitre  or  sal  ammoniac,  make 
up  the  entire  materia  medica  of  many.  Ask 
a  physician  either  in  or  out  of  the  hospital 
how  he  is  treating  a  given  form  of  internal 
disease,  and  his  answer  will  generally  be, 
"  avec  des  refraUshissants,"  "  des  deluvants  ;" 
and  it  is  in  this  mild  and  almost  vegetable 
negative  treatment,  that  they  are  content  to 
continue  and  incur  the  well  deserved  cen- 
sure of  the  practitioners  of  neighbouring- 
countries.  What  was  once  said  by  a  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,*  still  holds  good 
as  regards  the  practice  of  the  French, 
namely,  that  "  the  English  kill  their  pa- 
tients, whilst  the  French  allow  them  to  die." 
Metallic  preparations  are  very  rarely  used, 
and  calomel,  the  sine  qua  turn  of  the  English 
practitioners,  is  seldom  heard  of.  It  is  but 
just,  however,  to  observe,  that  there  are 
many  honourable  exceptions  to  this  general 
slovenness  of  treatment  among  the  Parisian 
practitioners. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  management  of  the 
large  hospitals,  is  the  changing  of  the  phy- 
sicians every  two  or  three  mouths.  In  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  for  example,  where  there  are 
several  physicians  appointed,  the  change  is 
made  every  two  months,  so  that  one  often 
sees  the  very  opposite  doctrines  and  treat- 
ment adopted  in  the  same  Hospital  in  a 
very  short  time.  A  bloodletting  disciple  of 
Rroussais  leaves  to  day,  and  is  succeeded 
to-morrow  by  a  stanch  ha-matophobist,  who 
loudly  abuses  the  searching  for  smothered 
inflammations,  and  vigorously  doses  his  pa- 
tients with  diaphoretics,  valerian,  and  an- 
gelica. 


*  On  the  state  of  science  in  England  and 
France.     Edinburgh  Review,  Nov,  1320. 
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In  the  last  Number  of  tlie  Medical  Mau- 
soleum, which  Dr.  Copland  has  bequeathed 
toMessrs.  Danvall  and  Conolly,  physicians, 
of  Warwickshire,  Dr.  Shearman  lias  made  a 
few  observations  "  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween rheumatism  and  inflammation,"  as  if 
such  "  distinction"  had  never  occurred  to 
physicians,  and  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
opinions  and  writings  of  the  late  Bartholo- 
mew Parr  ;  to  which,  however,  having  first 
allowed  him  to  broach  his  ideas,  we  may 
have  occasion  to  direct  •his  attention. 

"  What,  in  the  medical  language  of  the 
present  day,"  says  Dr.  S.  "  is  called  '  in- 
flammatory action,'  is  frequently  a  process 
instituted  by  nature  for  the  cure  of  some 
previous  disease,  or  deviation  from  a  state 
of  health  in  some  particular  part.  But  this 
process  sometimes  exceeds  in  degree  what 
is  merely  sufficient  for  the  intended  purpose  ; 
and  we  are  apt  to  consider  this  attempt  of 
nature,  whether  excessive  or  not,  as  a  state 
of  disease,  overlooking  the  actual  original 
local  disease,  or  to  confound  them  together  : 
this  is  particularly  the  case  in  rheumatism, 
which  is  usually  denominated  an  inflamma- 
tory disease  ;  but  an  accurate  investigation 
into  the  nature  and  progress  of  rheumatism, 
will  convince  us,  that  all  the  inflammatory 
action  accompanying  this  affection  arises 
during  its  course,  subsequently  to  the  primary 
attack,  and  is  produced  in  consequence  of 
the  local  affection,  and  as  the  natural  cure 
thereof. 

The  division  of  rheumatism  into  acute 
and  chronic  is  unnatural  and  absurd, — the 
essence  of  the  disease  is  the  same  under  all 
its  varieties;  but  we  are  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  misled  by  the  vague  appli- 
cation of  general  terms.  We  ordinarily 
employ  the  word  chronic  to  signify  the  pro- 
tracted state  of  disease  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
rheumatism  move  particularly,  to  denote  the 
duration  of  the  disease,  after  the  cessation 
of  whatever  disturbance  of  the  general  sys- 
tem accompanied  the  early  stages  of  the 
complaint.  But  we  frequently  have  rheu- 
matism occurring,  and  that  with  great  seve- 
rity, without  any  the  least  disturbance  being 
produced  in  the  general  system  ;  and  this 
state  is  also  called  chronic.  Nothing  but 
custom  could  induce  us  to  employ  the  same 


term  to  express  such  different  and  opposite 
conditions.  It  would  be  better  at  once  to 
do  away  with  these  distinctive  appellations, 
and  to  use  the  term  rheumatism  simply  to 
denote  the.  disease,  whether  existing  in  the 
one  or  other  form  ;  to  consider  what  is  now 
called  chronic  rheumatism  as  the  essential 
disease,  the  inflammatory  affection  as  an 
adventitious  circumstance  ;  for  we  shall  find 
that  pure  rheumatism  always  first  arises  in 
this  form,  and  when  the  local  affection  is 
not  cured  by  the  general  inflammatory  dis- 
turbance, that  it  again  maintains  the  same 
form  after  the  subsidence  of  such  general 
disturbance,  in  which  case  alone  could  the 
term  chronic  be  applied  with  any  the  least 
regard  to  its  etymological  derivation." 

Another    argument  which    he    uses    is, 

that — 

"  Rheumatism  does  not  possess  the  cha- 
racter of  convertibility,  which  distinguishes 
the  different  species  of  inflammation,  one  of 
which  is  frequently,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, converted  into  the  other.  Phleg- 
monous inflammation,  possessing  all  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  that  species,  pouring 
out  pure  and  '  laudable  pus,'  shall,  upon 
the  patient  being  exposed  to  the  contami- 
nated air  of  a  foul  ward,  or  being  otherwise 
suddenly  debilitated,  immediately  be  con- 
verted into  erysipelatous  inflammation,  pour- 
ing out,  instead  of  pure  pus,  a  sanious 
ichorous  fluid,  and  extending  itself  super- 
ficially in  the  usual  manner  of  erysipelas. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  of  local 
inflammation,  possessing  all  the  distinctive 
erysipelatous  character,  we  employ  cincho- 
na, resinous  substances,  and  tonics,  with 
the  effect  of  converting  the  erysipelatous 
into  phlegmonous  inflammation,  and  chang- 
ing the  sanious  ichorous  discharge  of  erysi- 
pelas into  the  pure  and  genuine  pus  of 
phlegmonous  inflammation.  But  rheuma- 
tism, never,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
converted  into  phlegmonous,  nor  into  erysi- 
pelatous inflammation  ;  neither  is  a  phlegmon 
or  an  erysipelas  converted  into  rheumatism, 
although  frequently  into  each  other.  Rheu- 
matism, therefore,  possesses  not  the  com- 
mon characters  of  inflammation." 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  withhold  our 
assent  to  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Shearman, 
that  rheumatism  possesses  not  the  common 
characters  of  phlegmonous  or  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  it  being  perfectly  clear  that 
the  inflammation  is  specific,  sui  generis, 
as  ranch  as  any  other  species  recognised  by 
pathologists.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Shearman 
states,  that  what  is  called  acute  rheuma- 
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tlsm,  that  is,  articular  pains  or  swellings 
with  increased  vascular  action  and  fever, 
will  yield  to  treatment  which,  in  pleurisies, 
or  any  other  form  of  phlegmon,  would  he 
quite  unavailing  ;  but  this  only  proves, 
that  however  diffused  the  disease  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  still  essentially  rheumatism,  and 
serves  to  draw  still  stronger  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction which  separates  it  from  all  other 
pains,  or  inflammations,  or  fevers,  except, 
perhaps,  podagra.  It  is  well  known,  that 
what  is  called  acute  rheumatism,  yields 
more  readily  to  medical  treatment  than  the 
more  or  less  chronic  affection  of  the  same 
name ;  hut  each  is  modified  by  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  patients,  like  all  other  ailments, 
and  by  the  various  states  of  life  with  which 
it  combines.  Thus,  in  the  young  and  robust, 
it  is  usually  attended  with  increased  vascu- 
lar action,  and  most  of  the  symptoms  of 
inflammatory  fever  ;  while  in  the  cachectic 
and  aged,  whom  it  far  more  frequently  at- 
tacks, it  burns  with  a  low  and  smothered 
flame,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  diminish- 
ed energy  of  the  patients.  Nor  can  it  be 
removed  by  restoring  the  tone  of  the  sys- 
tem for  a  limited  period  to  its  pristine  strength, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  exciting  vascular 
action,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Shearman, 
is  the  method  by  which  nature  effects  its 
cure.  The  late  Dr.  Gower  tried  this  plan 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  failed  in 
every  instance.  Like  every  other  practi- 
tioner he  could  cure  acute  rheumatism  with 
the  greatest  facility,  but  was  often  baffled 
in  treating  the  chronic.  Upon  this  he  gave 
his  patients  wine  and  brandy,  and  bark, 
and  beef  steaks,  thus  making  the  latter  state 
pass  into  the  former ;  he  then  commenced 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  bleeding  in- 
cluded, and  as  speedily  brought  about  the 
chronic  state  again,  which,  indeed,  was 
rendered  more  obstinate  by  the  experiment. 
The  idea  was  ingenious,  but  the  result 
proves  how  little  our  boasted  induction 
comports  with  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
As  to  Dr.  Shearman's  distinction  between 


rheumatism  and  phlegmonous  inflammation, 
that  has  been  settled  long  ago.  Unlike  the 
latter,  rheumatism  seldom  terminates  in 
suppuration,  although  Morgagni  has  related 
one  instance  to  this  effect ;  nor  commonly 
in  effusion ;  and  to  erysipelas  it  has  not 
the  most  distant  analogy.  As  Dr.  Shear- 
man thinks  it  would  be  better  "  to  use  the 
term  rheumatism,  simply  to  denote  the  dis- 
ease whether  existing  in  the  chronic  or 
acute  form,"  we  are  happy  in  being  able 
to  inform  him,  that  his  suggestion  has  been 
anticipated,  and  that  if  he  will  refer  to  Dr. 
Parr's  Nosology,  and  to  the  article  rheu- 
matism in  the  Dictionary,  which  it  is  pro- 
bable he  has  lately  read,  he  will  find  that  his 
wishes  have  been  fully  attained.  Parr 
makes  rheumatism,  arthrodynia,  podagra, 
ike.  species  under  the  genus  arthritis  ;  and 
"  assuming  articular  pain,  as  a  genus  inde- 
pendent of  fever,"  has  been  able  to  connect 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  "  without 
losing  sight  of  the  operations  of  Nature,  or 
the  rules  of  classification."  ^Vhat  more 
would  Dr.  Shearman  have  ? 

It  might  seem  invidious  not  to  notice  the 
literary  demise  of  the  illustrious  Copland, 
who  so  long  sustained  the  reputation  of  the 
above-mentioned  Journal.  We  shall  not 
be  supposed  to  pretend  that  he  was  ever 
distinguished  by  superior  attainments,  cor- 
rectness of  taste,  depth  of  erudition,  or 
what  else  may  make  up  the  Editor,  when 
we  maintain  that  he  exercised  his  craft 
in  a  manner  less  supercilious  and  cring- 
ing, though  not  less  malignant  than  his 
brother  of  the  Medico  -  Chirurgical  Re- 
view, whom  he  surpassed  in  general  ac- 
quirements. But  he  wanted  the  literary 
tact  of  the  other  ;  that  suaviter  in  modo, 
and  cajolery,  by  which  Johnson  has  been 
enabled  to  pursue  a  course  the  most  mon- 
strous, perhaps,  that  ever  astounded  the 
judicious,  or  pleased  the  vulgar,  the  inte- 
rested, the  benighted,  and  the  foolish,  of 
this  or  any  other  epoch.    The  fate  of  the 
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once  promising,  but  unhappy  Copland,  cut 
off  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  and  wafted 
down  to  oblivion,  without  even  the  momen- 
tary stay  of  an  epitaph,  is,  indeed,  truly 
humiliating.  How  Messrs.  Darwall  and 
Conolly,  the  rural  deans  of  the  Mausoleum, 
will  excuse  this  want  of  respect  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  patron,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  ;  at  all  events  we  have  done  our 
duty  in  this  simple  hie  jacet,  and  now  take 
leave  of  our  departed  brother  for  ever. 

Salve  sternum  mihi,  maxime  Copland, 

iEternumque  vale  ! 


A  Short  Inquiry  into  the  principal  Causes  qf  the 
Unsuccessful   Termination  of  Extraction  by 
the   Cornea,  with   the    vieio   of  showing  the 
superiority  of  Dr.  F.  Jaeger's  Double  Knife 
over  the  Single  Cataract  Knives  of  Wenzelund 
Beer.      By   Chahi.es  Lornox,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don,   he.     Jto.   fol.    11.     Longman   and 
Co.  1826. 
In  this  little  work,  the  principal  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  in   the  perform- 
ance  of  extraction,  are   shortly  and   accu- 
rately described.     The  general  unsteadiness 
of  the    globe,    from   the    influence    of    the 
mind,  and  from  the  mechanical  pressure  and 
irritation  of  the  knife  ;  the  premature  escape 
of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  consequent  pro- 
trusion of  the  Iris  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
taining the  eye   in  its  natural  situation  to 
complete    the    section    of    the    cornea,    are 
circumstances  which  frequently  attend  the 
operation  for  extraction,  and  prove  very  em- 
barrassing  to  the   most  expert.     Any  con- 
trivance,  which    proposes   to   prevent   such 
contingencies,   deserves  attention  ;  and  al- 
though experience  alone  can   determine  its 
value,  it  appears  to  us  that  the   instrument 
described  by  Mr.  Loudon,  will  be  found  to 
possess  some  advantages  in  particular  cases, 
especially  when  the  left  eye  is  to  be  operat- 
ed on,   and  when  the  surgeon  is  not  ambi- 
dexter.    During  his  stay  at  Vienna,  Mr. 


London  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Dr. 
Jaeger,  the  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated 
Beer,  use  a  double  knife  to  make  the  section 
of  the  cornea  with  great  success.  The  de- 
scription of  the  instrument,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  an  engraving,  is  thus  given  by 
Mr;  Loudon  : 

The  instrument  is  composed  of  a  Beer's 
blade  affixed  to  a  handle  ;  a  smaller  blade  of 
the  same  form,  having  its  flat  side  in  contact 
with  the  other  knife  ;  and  a  button  screw. 
When  not  in  use,  the  second  blade  is  situa- 
ted within  the  outline  of  the  first,  with 
which  the  cornea  is  transfixed.  It  is  intro- 
duced in  the  same  way  as  Beer's  knife,  not 
parallel,  but  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
cornea,  and  afterwards  carried  across  the 
eye,  exactly  like  the  single  knife,  with  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  fixed  blade  parallel 
to  the  iris,  at  the  usual  distance  from  the 
junction  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica. 
When  the  point  of  the  greater  knife  has 
transfixed  the  cornea  at  the  inner  side, 
pressure  is  made  on  the  button  head  of  the 
smaller  blade,  which  slides  in  a  grove  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  handle,  with  the  thumb, 
with  which  it  is  pushed  steadily  forward, 
whilst  the  greater  blade  keeps  the  ball  firmly 
fixed,  and  thus  the  section  of  the  cornea  is 
completed.  A  needle  is  then  introduced  to 
lacerate  the  capsule,  and  the  operation  con- 
cluded by  gentle  pressure  on  the  ball,  if 
necessary,  to  displace  the  lens  from  its 
natural  situation. 

The   advantages  to  be   gained  by  the  use 

of    Dr.   Jaeger's    knife,    are    thus    briefly 

stated  : 

In  employing  the  double  knife,  we  may 
use  it  as  we  would  Beer's  knife.  After  the 
counter  puncturation  has  been  made,  we 
have  (i  suppi  it  for  the  globe  in  the  greater 
knife,  whilst  the  section  is  performed  by  the 
smaller.  There  is  no  necesssity  for  drag- 
ging the  eye  forward,  to  enable  the  operator 
to  complete  the  incision.  This  instrument 
has  little  or  no  chance  of  wounding  the 
parts  at  the  inner  angle  ;  and  if  the  knife  be 
fitted  to  the  cornea;  there  is  no  danger  of 
making  a  smaller  cut  than  is  necessary  for 
the  extraction  of  the  lens.  There  is  less  of 
the  aqueous  humour  discharged,  previous  to 
the  iris  being  out  of  danger  ;  the  edges  of 
the  wound  are  smoother  and  more  regular, 
and  the  eye  is  prevented  from  going  nearer 
to  the  inner  angle  than  it  ought  to  do, 
where  pressure  inwards  requires  to  be  made 
in  old  persons  with  hard  corner?. 

To  our  great  surprise,  the  author  has 
dedicated  his  pages  to  Mr.  Alexander,  "  as 
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a  mark,"  as  he  says,  "  of  respect  for  his 
high  professional  talenls."  No  "  profes- 
sional talents,"  however  high,  can  entitle  a 
man  to  respect,  so  long  as  he  seeks  to  sup- 
port his  reputation  by  illiherality  and  se- 
cresy,  conduct  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  a  scientific  man.  Mr.  Saunders 
was  a  man  of  some  professional  talents,  but 
was  a  secret  operator ;  Sir  William  Adams 
travelled  through  Germany,  offering  his 
remedies  at  certain  prices,  like  a  licensed 
hawker,  at  a  time  when  thousands  of  his 
fellow-creatures  were  suffering  from  the 
dire  effects  of  ophthalmia,  which  he  said  he 
could  cure,  but  would  not,  unless  they  would 
purchase  his  secret  treatment.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der was  brought  up  in  the  same  school,  and 
has  shown  that  he  is  a  faithful  pupil  of  such 
a  master.  Can  the  present,  or  future  gene- 
ration, ever  respect  such  men  ? 


Lexicon  Pharmacopcclium,  or  a  Pharmaco- 
paiial  Dictionary.  By  Thomas  Castles. 
Member  of  the  Physical  Society,  Guy's 
Hospital.  London,  1825,  post  8vo.  pp. 327, 
Cox  and  Son,  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

This  little  work  contains  the  last  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopcria,  in  Latin  and 
English  ;  the  chemical  decompositions,  a 
description  of  the  simples  and  compounds 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin,  with  their  properties, 
uses,  and  doses  ;  an  English  index  of  tech- 
nical terms  relating  to  medicine ;  Cullen 
and  Murray's  arrangements  of  the  Mate- 
ria Medica ;  an  alphabetical  explanation  of 
the  operations  of  medicines,  and  a  sort  of 
vocabulary  of  the  terms  usually  found  in 
prescriptions,  &c.  It  is  an  unpretending 
but  useful  compilation  from  the  best  autho- 
rities, on  the  several  subjects  which  it  em- 
braces, and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
apprentices,  druggists,  and  persons  com- 
mencing their  studies  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy. 


The  Business  of  the  London  Ophthalmic 
Infirmary  was  commenced,  or  rather  pro- 
jected, in  October  180-1,  at  which  period 
Mr.  Saunders  published  the  following  pro- 
spectus : — 

A  proposal  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Dispensaru 
for  the  Relief  of  Persons  afflicted  icith  Diseases 
of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

Among  the  many  charitable  institutions 
which  mark  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Metropolis,  there 
is  none  particularly  appropriated  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  who  are  afflicted  with  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye  and  the  Ear.  No  diseases, 
which  do  not  affect  the  life  of  the  patient, 
are  more  distressing  than  such  as  are  inci- 
dent to  these  organs,  or  demand  greater  dex- 
terity and  skill  in  their  treatment.  The 
structure  of  the  eye  and  ear  is  so  delicate 
and  complex,  and  their  irritability  under 
injury  so  extreme,  that  they  cannot  easily 
be  treated  but  by  those  who  make  them  the 
objects  of  peculiar  study  and  attention.  The 
acknowledged  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  has 
induced  a  few  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  general  practice  of  professional  duties, 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  exercise  of 
this  branch  alone,  a  fact  which  sufficiently 
establishes  the  expediency  of  making  them 
the  objects  of  a  specific  institution.  Every 
surgeon  must  allow,  that  the  most  unremit- 
ting attention  to  minute  circumstances  is 
requisite  to  insure  success,  after  some  of 
the  capital  operations  on  the  eye ;  and 
through  the  want  of  it,  that  the  most  dex- 
terous operations  are  frequently  defeated. 
In  large  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  which 
embrace  a  variety  of  objects,  where  the  me- 
dical Intendants  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
most  formidable  and  excruciating  diseases* 
it  can  rarely  happen  that  sufficient  leisure 
is  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  that  strict 
care  and  attention  which  operations  on  the 
eye  demand  ;  much  less  will  it  happen  when 
patients  are  the  subjects  of  fortuitous  ope- 
rations, and  retire  afterwards  to  their  own 
homes,  where  they  experience  a  miserable 
want  of  every  comfort  and  convenience,  that 
such  operations  can  be  successful.  Im- 
pressed with  these  considerations,  the  Au- 
thor of  this  Address,  who  devotes  himself 
to  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear,  solicits  the  public  to  patronise  an 
institution,  which  will  enable  him.  to  ex- 
tend relief  to  the  poor  who  are  afflicted  with 
these  diseases.  An  institution  of  this  kind 
v/ill  be  the  means  of  restoring  to  society  the 
exrtions  of  many  industrious  individuals, 
and  will  be  established  and  carried  on,  at  a 
very  moderate  expense.  The  Author  of 
this  Address  offers  his  services  to  the  Cha- 
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rity,  without  any  pecuniary  emolument  to 
himself,  and  he  pledges  himself  to  the  Pro- 
moters of  the  Institution,  that  the  Public 
shall  reap  the  fruit  of  their  beneficence. 
J.  C.  Saunders, 
Demonstrator  of  Practical  Anatomy, 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
21,  Ely-place,  Holborn. 

On  this  document  we  shall  probably  offer 
a  few  comments  hereafter.  On  the  back 
of  it  there  was  printed  the  following  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  whole  of  the  surgeons 
and  physicians  attached  to  Guy's  and  St. 
Thomas's  hospital : — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  charity  will  prove  beneficial, 
and  is  therefore  worthy  of  public  support ; 
and  that  the  author  of  the  proposal  is  quali- 
fied to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  its 
object." 

In  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
The  Times,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1805,  we 
find  the  following  announcement : — 

"  LONDON    DISPENSARY 

Tor  the  relief  of  the  poor,  afflicted  with  dis- 
eases of  the  eve  and  ear." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Dispensary, 
held  at  the  City  Coffee  House,  Friday,  Jan.  4, 
1805,  Benjamin  Tkavers,  Esq.,  in  the 
Chair,— 

[It  was  moved,  that  the  prospectus  which 
had  been  published  by  Mr.  Saunders,  to- 
gether with  the  above  certificate,  should  be 
read  to  the  Committee  ;  after  which,  as  the 
advertisement  states,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  put  and  carried  unanimously  :] — ■ 

"  That  a  Dispensary  be  instituted  under 
the  name  of  the  London  Dispensary,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  afflicted  with  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  ear,  where  they  may 
apply  and  obtain  advice  and  medicines 
gratis." 

"  That  the  Dispensary  be  situated  in  a  cen- 
tral part  of  this  city,  and  contain  beds  for  the 
reception  of  patients  who  undergo  the  ope- 
ration for  the  cataract,  or  any  other  opera- 
tion requiring  minute  care." 

"  That  the  Charity  consist  of  a  Treasurer, 
Governors,  Secretary,  and  Medical  Officers." 

"  That  Air.  J.  C.  Saunders  be  appointed 
surgeon  of  the  Dispensary,  and  that  Dr. 
Fa  ii  he  be  appointed  physician,  in  cases  re- 
quiring medical  aid." 

"  That  Mr.  R.  Rattle y  be  appointed 
Secretary." 
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Then  follows  a  list  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  rear  is  brought  up  by  the  signature  of 
P.  Battley,  Secretary. 

The  business  was  so  well  managed,  that 
the  Infirmary  Shop  was  open  for  the  re- 
ception of  gulls,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1805  ; 
and  three  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  April, 
1808,  a  formal  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  OphthahnicWarehousc  was  submitted  to 
the  public,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet ;  the 
title  page  of  which  we  will  here  faithfully 
transcribe : — 

LONDON  INFIRMARY 

FOR    CURING 

DISEASES    OF   THE    EYE, 

No.  40,  CHARTER-HOUSE   SQUARE, 

UNDER    THE    DIRECTION    OF 

Mr.   SAUNDERS,   Oculist, 
No.  24,  ELY-PLACE ; 

Dr.    F  A  R  R  E, 
No.  30,  CHARTER-HOUSE  SQUARE, 

CONSULTING    PHYSICIAN    IN 

CASES  REQUIRING  MEDICAL  AID; 
INSTITUTED,  1804, 

OPENED    FOR    THE    CURE    OF   PATIENTS   ON 

THE   25tll  MARCH,  1805. 

AND 

SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Is  this  quackery?  Let  Dr.  Farre,  the 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  the  secret  operator, 
answer  the  question. 

This  pamphlet  contained  the  following 
Letter  from  Mr.  Saunders  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee,  or  rather  to  the  public  : 

TO  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen, — As  you  have  resolved  to 
submit  this  Charity  in  a  regular  form  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  it.  will  not  be  foreign  to 
the  design,  if  I  should  revert  to  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  its  origin.  On  the 
1st  of  October,  1804,  I  published  a  Proposal 
for  instituting  a  Dispensary  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  the  ear.  This  Proposal  was  sanctioned 
by  the  testimonials  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospi- 
tals, where  I  had  then  been  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional studies  ten  years,  during  eight  of 
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which  I  had  acted  as  the  teacher  of  practical 
anatomy.  The  plan  was  immediately  en- 
couraged— this  Chanty  was  instituted  under 
the  name  of  the  London  Dispensary  for  cur- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  and  open- 
ed for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  25th 
March,  1805. 

Subsequently  to  the  date  of  my  Proposal, 
a  similar  institution,  honoured  with  the 
royal  patronage,  was  formed  and  established 
in  Westminster.  Although  the  prospectus 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary  was  not  heard  of 
until  many  months  after  the  publication  of 
my  Proposal,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
that  Institution  first  appeared  before  the 
public  in  a  regular  and  organised  form ;  and 
this,  which  is  the  original,  is  consequently 
considered  by  all  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  facts,  as  the  copy.  Apprehensive  of 
this  impression,  I  immediately  claimed,  by 
public  advertisements,  which  were  never 
answered,  the  priority  of  my  proposal. 

I  should  be  excused  for  thus  obtruding 
on  your  notice,  if  I  sought  merely  the  indul- 
gence of  honest  pride,  by  maintaining  this 
just  claim  to  respect  ;  but  |I  shall  yet  more 
readily  be  excused,  when  you  reflect,  that 
if  1  had  abandoned  this  claim,  the  public 
would  continue  to  regard  me  as  an  humble 
copyist. 

In  the  return  which  I  have  now  the  ho- 
nour of  delivering  to  you,  the  cured  are  ar- 
ranged under  the  heads  of  the  diseases  with 
which  they  were  afflicted.  In  addition  to 
the  observations  made  on  the  last  Report, 
which  are  equally  applicable  to  the  present, 
there  is  one  point  on  which  I  must  beg  the 
indulgence  of  expatiating,  I  mean  the  adap- 
tation of  an  operation  on  the  cataract  to  the 
condition  of  childhood,  by  which  I  have 
successively  cured  without  a  failure,  four- 
teen persons  born  blind,  some  of  them  even 
in  infancy,  and  it  has  just  been  performed 
on  an  infant  only  two  months  old,  ivho  is  in  a 
state  of  convalescence.  As  I  reserve  for  an- 
other occasion  the  communication  of  the 
method  which  I  pursue  for  the  cure  of  very 
young  children,  I  shall  no  farther  compare 
it  with  extraction,  than  by  observing,  that 
extraction  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  chil- 
dren, or  only  fortuitously  successful.  Those 
who  on  all  occasions  adhere  to  this  opera- 
tion, and  have  never  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  the  application  of  means  more  suit- 
able to  this  tender  age,  have  been  obliged 
to  wait  until  the  patient  Luis  acquired  suf- 
ficient reason  to  be  tractable — otherwise  when 
they  have  deviated  from  this  conduct,  the  event 
has  afforded  little  cause  of  self-congratulation. 

How  great  the  advantage  of  an  early 
cure,  is  a  question  of  no  difficult  solution. 
Eyes  originally  affected  with  cataracts  con- 
tract an  unsteady  and  rolling  motion,  which 
remains  after  their  removal,  and  retards, 
even  when  it  does  not  ultimately  prevent, 
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the  full  benefit  of  the  operation.  A  person 
cured  at  a  late  period  cannot  overcome  this 
awkward  habit  by  the  utmost  exertion  of 
reason  or  efforts  of  the  will.  Rut  the  ac- 
tions of  the  infant  are  instinctive.  Sur- 
rounding objects  attract  attention,  and  the 
eye  naturally  follows  them.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  eye  is  therefore  readily  ac- 
quired, his  vision  rapidly  improves,  and  he 
will  most  probably  be  susceptible  of  edu- 
cation about  the  usual  period. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Saunders* 
Ely  Place,  March  25,  1803. 

And  in  the  address  of  the  Committee  to 
the  public,  we  find  the  following  paragraphs : 

"  The  Committee  avail  themselves  of  tha 
close  of  the  third  year,  when  experience 
has  displayed  the  utility  of  this  infirmary ,  to 
publish  its  proceedings  to  the  world.  The 
benevolent  will  on  this  occasion  participate 
in  their  sentiments — satisfaction  for  the 
past  and  anticipation  of  future  success — an 
anticipation  which  is  founded  on  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  gentleman  from 
whom  the  plan  of  the  Charity  originated, 
and  to  whose  skill  and  personal  exertions 
its  usefulness  is  to  be  ascribed.  Let  it 
not  be  thought,  that  in  bestowing  this  just 
applause,  they  have  exceeded  the  line  of 
their  duty.  By  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
his  talents  and  the  application  of  them, 
they  advance  the  interests  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  it  is  grateful  to  their  feelings  to) 
blend  distinguished  individual  merit  with 
the  great  and  general  cause  of  benevolence. 

They  feel  it  their  indispensable  duty  to 
call  the  public  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  operation  on  persons  born  blind  with  cata- 
racts, has  hitherto  been  deferred  until  then  arrive 
at  an  age  ivhen  reason  will  teach  them  the  neces- 
sity of  submission.  To  Mr.  Saunders  belongs  the 
praise  of  having  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the 
case,  ho  an  operation  which  he  lias  performed  with 
uniform  success  on  children  at  various  ages,  ear- 
lier than  that  at  which  ocu/ists  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  operate,  and  even  on  an  infant  only- 
nine  months  old." 

The  liaes  in  italics  are  thus  distinguished 
in  the  original.  In  the  same  pamphlet  is 
published  a  statement  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Ophthalmic  Company's  accounts  ;  it  does 
not  say  by  whom  they  were  audited,  hut 
doubtless  every  item  was  satisfactory  to* 
Messrs.  Saunders.  Farre,  and  Battley. 
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To  amount  of  Life  Subscriptions  483 
To  do.  of  Annual  subscriptions     280 
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From  25f/i  March,  1805,  to  2bth  March,  180(5. 
of      «.    d. 


763     7     0 


£ 


763     7     0 


To  Balance   brought   down,   in 

the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  ..    391   18     7 
To  Lease  of  the  House  No.  40, 

Charter-house-square, 

value   <£300     0     0 

To  Fixtures  in  ditto    118     0     0 
To  Furniture  in  do.      40     0     0 


By  Cash  paid  House  Bent  to  Mi- 
chaelmas last 

By  do.  for  Books,  Printing,  En- 
graving, Advertising,  distri- 
buting Letters,  and  Stamps  . . 

By  do.  for  Medicines  and  Drugs 
to  Christmas ,      68 

By  do.  on  account  of  the  Lease, 
and  for  Household  Furniture 

By  do.  Butcher's,  Baker's,  and 
Coal  Bills,  to  18th  Jan. 

By  do.  collecting  Subscriptions 

By  do.  Housekeeper  and  Assist- 
ant— Gratuity  for  Service. . . . 

By  do.  Surveyor,  Appraiser,  and 
sundry  petty  Bills 8 

By  do.  William  French's  Estate 
to  Christmas 7 

By  do.  Taxes,  Water  Rates,  In- 
surance from  Fire,  and  Lamp- 
lighting  6 

By  Balance  in  th?  hands  of  Henry 
Kensington,  Esq.  Treasurer. .    391 

By  Arrears  of  Subscriptions    ..      49 


Cr. 
c.    J. 


48  15     0 


69 


51 


15 


7  6 
4     7 

13  11 

8  10 

17  0 

0     0 

6  7 
12     4 

15     8 

18  7 

7  0 


763     7     0 


458     0     0 


849  18     7 


By  Sundries — Cash  advanced  by 
Twenty-seven  Gentlemen,  to 
pay  for  the  Lease  and  Fixtures  405 

By  H.  Bell,  for  Half  a  Year's 
Rent,  due  at  Lady-day  last, 
Half  Year 32 


0     0 


10     0 


437  10     0 


1806. 

March  25.  To  Balance  in  the 
hands  of  Henry  Kensington, 
Esq 


Front  25*/i  March,  1806,  to  25th  March,  1807. 
of      «•    d. 


391  18     7 


1807. 
March  25.  To  Cash  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer 379 


£ 


J. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

(i 

771      5     7 


By  Cash  paid  27  Gentlemen,  for 
Money  borrowed  to  pay  the 
Lease  and  Fixtures,  157.  each  405 

By  House-rent  to  Michaelmas  last    65 

By  Printing,  &c 18 

By  Butcher's,  Baker's  &  Coal  Bills  60  14  11 

By  Taxes  and  Insurance  from 
'Fire     18     1     6 

By  Medicines  and  Surgeon's  In- 
struments   

By  collecting  Subscriptions. .  . . 

By  Housekeeper  and  Assistant — 
Gratuities  for  Service 30 

By  sundry  petty  Bills 3 

By  Balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer   77 


73  11 
18  19 


9     4 


To  Balance    77 

Lease  of  the  House  £  300     0     0 

Fixtures 118     0     0 

Furniture   40     0     0 


9     4 
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From  loth  March,  1807,  to  \>6th  March,  1308. 


Dr. 

1807.  £ 

March  25.  To  Balance  in  the 
hands  of  Henry  Kensington, 
Esq.  Treasurer 77 

1808. 
March  25.     To  Cash,  amount  of 
Subscriptions    paid    into   the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer 385 


462  13 


"'  !      1809. 

,  March  25.  By  House  Rent  from 
I  Michaelmas  1806,  to  this  day 
I  By  Taxes   and   Insurance  from 

Fire 

By  Butcher's,  Baker's  and  Coal 

bills     

0    By  Medicines,  Surgical  Instru- 

—  ments,    and   Glasses  for    the 
5        patients  restored  to  sight  by 

—  I      operations  for  the  Cataract  . . 
By  Printing,  Advertising,  Books, 

and  Postage 

By  sundry  Petty  Bills,  Carpen- 
ter's Work,  Blankets,  and 
Household  Utensils,  &c.  &c. 

By  Housekeeper  and  Attend- 
ant's Salaries 

By  Collector  for  receiving  Sub- 
scriptions   

By  Balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer 


162   13     5 


1808. 
March  23.     To  Balance  brought 

down 64  11 

To  Lease  of  the  House  300     0     0 

To  Fixtures    118     0     0 

To  Furniture -10     0     0 

Enough    for   the  present ;    the   conclusion    in    our    next  :    meanwhile   we   hope    the 
Governors  will  give  the  foregoing  documents  an  attentive  perusal. 


Cr. 

£     s.  d. 

93  15  0 

15  18  8 

72  15  6 

32     9  3 

41  11  ii 

22  18  9 

50     0  0 

18  14  0 

64  11  8 

462  13  5 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  Scarpa,  formerly  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  Pavia.  Vacca 
Bj  rlinghieri,  or  as  he  was  more  frequently 
called,  Vacca,  died  a  short  time  before. 
Thus,  Italy  in  a  short  time  has  lost  two 
of  her  brightest  ornaments  in  the  medi- 
cal profession.  We  are  promised  some  ac- 
count of  the  lives  of  these  eminent  men, 
from  our  Italian  correspondent. 


We  have  authority  for  stating  that  the 
Dead  House  Tax  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  is  neither  levied  nor  sanctioned  by 
the  Surgeons  and  Physicians  of  that  esta_ 
blishment.  The  Box  Carriers  are  the  ex. 
elusive  servants  of  the  Governors,  by  whom 
they  are    paid.    The  students,    therefore, 


would   do  well   to  make  known  their  com- 
plaint to  the  Committee, 


We  continue  to  receive  a  vast  number  of 
letters,  on  the  subject  of  the  disgraceful 
trick  which  has  been  practised  on  the 
pupils  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  by  the  lec- 
turers, in  reference  to  the  Demonstrations  ; 
and  we  find  that  the  whole  of  the  blame 
connected  with  this  transaction,  attaches 
itself  to  Mr,  Abernethv,— Messrs.  Si  an- 
i.ev,  Wokmald,  and  Skey,  being  entirely 
absolved  from  any  impropriety  of  conduct ; 
indeed,  we  have  the  best  authority  for 
stating,  that  the  two  former  gentlemen  were 
most  desirous  that  those  persons  should  be 
advertised,  who  were  to  give  the  Demon- 
strations. 
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Eon  the  prosecution  of  physiological  in- 
quiry, tor  the  cultivation  of  comparative 
anatomy,  and  for  an  acquaintance  with  the 
diseases  of  domestic  animals,  -which,  by 
their  artificial  modes  of  life,  and  other 
causes,  have  bees  rendered  numerous,  com- 
plicated, and  often  difficult  to  discover  ; 
no  institutions  are  so  well  adapted  as  those 
termed  Veterinary  Colleges}  or  Schools. 
Every  man  of  science  is  familiar  with  the 
liiimi'Sot'Vic.j  D'Axyu,  D  vi'iii.NTo.N,  and 
Cuvier  ;  their  researches  into  the  structure 
of  the  animal  economy  could  never  have 
reached  half  their  present  extent,  nor  pos- 
sessed such  value,  if  the  gates  of  the  Veteri- 
nary School  at  Alfort  had  not  been  freely  open 
to  them.  Macendie  availed  himself  of  the 
same  opportunities,  and  many  of  his  experi- 
ments owe  their  value  to  their  frequent  repe- 
titionsatthatschool.  Founded  on  equally  libe- 
ral plans,  the  Thierartzneishule  of  Berlin  has 
acquired  a  very  respectable  reputation  from 
the  exertions  of  its  conductors,  and  from  its 
having  been  the  arena  of  much  interesting 
physiological  and  pathological  inquiry. 
Rudolpiii,  in  his  Elements  of  Physiology, 
has  acknowledged  how  much  he  was  in- 
debted to  that,  institution  for  numerous  op- 
portunities it  afibrded  of  determining  points 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  scientific  point,  of  view.  Our 
pages  have  lately  recorded  Ihc  interesting 
experiments  of  Hebtwis  on  the  brain,  made 
at  the  same  place.  That  a  similar  institu- 
tion might  he  made  equally  availahle  for  the 
same  purposes,  in  this  country,  there  can  he 
Jiodouht  ;  and  it  is  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  profession  1o  the  inflected,  and  almost 
useless  slate  of  our  Veterinary  College,  ami 
to  show  them  what  benefit  might  accrue 
from  its  judicious  niana;eiu<  nt,  that  we  have 
thus  introduced  it  to  their  notice. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  value  of 
comparative  anatomy;  everyman  who  reflects 


a  moment,  or  who  knows  aught  of  the  history 
of  medicine,  must  he  convinced  that  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  disease  can  only  be 
arrived  at  through  such  a  path.  To  show 
that  the  \cteri  nary  College  is  capable  of  being- 
made  a  very  valuable  institution  to  medical 
science,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  say  that 
John  Hi  nter  was  among  its  first  and  most 
zealous  supporters,  lie  was  so,  not.  from 
venal  motives,  nor  because  he  hoped  one 
day  to  become  a  patentee  of  horse  shoes, 
bul  because  be  saw  in  the  future  condition 
of  the  institution,  a  rich  field  would  lie 
opened  for  the  culture  of  the  scientific 
anatomist.  In  order  to  attain  the  legitimate 
objects  of  the  institution,  and  to  fulfil  the 
benevolent  views  of  its  founders,  we  shall 
introduce  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
Veterinary  College,  and  afterwards  show  how 
lit  1 1  o  has  been,  and  how  much  remains  to  be 
done,  in  the  administration  of  what  at  pre- 
sent, may  be  fitly  styled  a  sinecure's  nest. 

The  Veterinary  College  was  established 
in  1792,  chiefly  by  the  public  spirited  ex- 
ertions of  a  few  individuals  ;  and  as  there 
were  at  that  time  no  men  amongst  us  fitted 
for  the  situation,  M.  St.  i'el,  a  French 
gentleman  of  zeal  and  ability,  was  appointed 
professor  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  ex- 
amining committee  were  of  necessity  chosen 
from  the  medical  'practitioners  of  the  me- 
tropolis, who  took  an  active  part,  in  establish- 
ing the  institution. 

Many  young  men  of  enterprise  and  1ale:.t 
became  pupils  at  the  College,  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  gaining  both  profit  and  honour 
in  a  new  profession  which  promised  wi  ll  to 
repay  their  exertion,  and  of  which  the. 
difficulties  did  not  at  irst  appear.  Si.  Be]  was 
an  active  and  efficient  teacher,  and  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  second  year  of  hie 
professorship,  ,vas  much  lamented  by  the 
pupils. 

As  the  objects  and  importance  of  the  Vete- 
rinary College  became  more  generally 
known  and  understood,  il  soon  acquired  ex- 
tensive patronage  ;  and  under  the  auspices 
of  I  lie  present  professor,  who  has  added 
wealth  and  consccpicnce  to  the  chair,  if  may 
he  said  to  have  been  a  most  highly  favoured 
institution,  with  regard  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  its  domestic  affairs,  if  not  in  the 
discoveries  which  have  crowned  its  efforts  ; 
for  il  is  amenable  to  no  tribunal  for  its  con- 
duct, but.  that  of  the  public,  who  have  hither- 
to  supinely  relied   upon   the  report  of  the 
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director ;  no  critic  has  demanded  a  reason 
ior  its  acts,  or  disturbed  its  quiet  repose. 

An  advertisement,  dated  182.'),  sets  forth 
that  "  the  extreme  ignorance  and  incompe- 
tence of  the  greater  part  of  the  practitioners 
on  the  diseases  of  horses,  called  farriers,  had 
been  long  and  universally  complained  of. 
To  remedy  this,  and  to  meet  the  evil  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  several  gentlemen 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Veterinary  art.  A  large 
piece  of  ground  was  provided,  and  a  range 
of  stables,  a  forge,  a  theatre  for  dissection 
and  lectures,  and  other  buildings,  were 
erected  at  a  considerable  expense." 

"  The  grand  object  of  the  Institution  Was 
to  form  a  school  of  veterinary  science,  in 
which  the  anatomical  structure  of  quadrupeds 
of  all  kinds,  the  diseases  to  which  rhev  arc 
subject,  and  the  remedies  proper  to  be 
applied,  might  be  investigated,  and  regularly 
taught,  in  order  that  enlightened  prac- 
titioners of  liberal  education,  whose  whole 
study  might  be  devoted  to  the  veterinary 
art,  might  be  gradually  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom,  on  whose  skill  and  experience 
confidence  might  be  securely  placed.  For 
this  purpose  pupils  are  admitted  at  the 
College;  who,  in  addition  to  the  lectures 
and  instructions  of  the  professor,  and  the 
practice  of  the  stables  under  his  superin- 
tendence, at  present  enjoy  (from  the  liberal 
disposition  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
characters  of  the  faculty  to  support  and  pro- 
tect this  establishment)  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of free  admission  to  their  medical  and 
anatomical  lectures.  In  order,  however, 
tlr.it  no  doubt  might  arise  respecting  the 
sufficient  qualifications'  of  pupils  upon  their 
leaving  the  College,  they  are  to  be  strictly 
examined  by  the  Medical  Committee,  from 
whom  they  receive  a  proper  certificate  if 
they  are  found  to  have  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
veterinary  science,  and  are  competent  to 
practice  with  advantage  to  the  public." 

Among  the  rules  and  regulations,  we  find 
the  following  : — 

"  Every  subscriber  Of  the  sum  of  twenty 
guineas,  is  amemberof  the  Society  for  life." 

"  Every  subscriber  of  two  guineas  an- 
nually, is  a  member  of  the  Society  for  one 
year,  and  is  equally  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Institution,  whilst  lie  continues  such." 

S  j  said  the  advertisement,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  noble  names,  and  a  list  of 
twelve  hundred  subscribers. 

In  order  to  form  a  probable  guess  nt  the 
state  of  the  Institution,  to  support  which 
"  gn  :.l  and  uuremit  ting  pecuniary  exertions 
must  be  made,"  we  will  just  contrast  its 
revenues  wh!i  the  expenditure,  as  itappears 
to  us  who  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  subject. 

Twelve  hundred  subscribers,  (the  number 


is  much  underrated,)  at  two  guineas  per 
annum,  and  60  pupils  at  twenty  guineas, 
would  produce  an  income  of  about  4000/. 

The  livery  keep  of  sick  horses  requiring 
a  small  quantity  of  food,  at  the  usual  charge 
of  stable-keepers,  .is.  per  night,  must,  on  a 
large  scale,  be  rather  B  profitable  concern  ; 
and  as  "  horses  are  shod  at  the  College 
forge,  at  the  ordinary  prices,"  it  must  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  Institution  does  not  lose  itt 
practising  a  trade  by  which  so  many  indi- 
viduals gain  a  livelihood. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  if  these  depart- 
ments can  be  profitable  in  the  hands  of 
private  persons,  they  must,  on  this  ex- 
tended scale,  be  more  than  amply  sufficient 
to  support  themselves,  and  all  the  expenses 
attending  them  ;  and  we  are  ignorant  of  any 
deductions  which  should  he  made  from  the 
College  income,  excepting  the  salaries  of 
the  professor  and  his  deputy,  which  are, 
nominally,  oniy  a  few  hundred  pounds ; 
with,  perhaps,  a  demonstrator  and  a  drug- 
grinder,  who  would  not  draw  much  from  the 
public  purse.  The  bonus,  which  the  former 
gentlemen  receive  for  professional  opinion, 
must  also  be  considerable.  We  only  wish 
to  show,  by  these  remarks,  that  the  grant  of 
500/.  per  annum,  from  Parliament,  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and,  perhaps,  even  injurious 
to  the  true  interests  of  science  ;  for  we  see, 
in  too  many  instances,  that  public  institu- 
tions are  rendered  corrupt  by  superfluity. 

Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  the  im- 
portance and  emoluments  of  our  veterinary 
professor,  at  the  death  of  St.  Bel  the  office 
was  so  little  desirable  that  for  some  time 
no  qualified  person  could  be  found  to  till  his 
Station  :  it  was  refused  by  Air.  James  Clark, 
of  Edinburgh,  who,  at  that  time,  had  a 
high  reputation  ;  and  finally  accepted  by  Mr. 
Moorcroft,  upon  condition  that  a  coadjutor 
should  be  allowed  him. 

In  the  dearth  of  veterinarians,  no  one 
seemed  to  offer  hut  Mr.  Edward  Coleman, 
a  young  man,  who  had  been  educated  chiefly 
at  the  Borough  schools,  under  Messrs.  Clino 
and  Cooper,  whose  powerful  interest  was 
the  Occasion  of  his  elevation. 

lie  bad  made  himself  known  to  the 
managing  Committee,  by  some  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  on  the  subject  of 
horses  eyes;  hut  was,  otherwise,  professsedly  , 
ignorant  of  veterinary  affairs  ;  indeed,  his 
humble  language,  on  coming  to  the  College, 
was,  that  he  came  to  learn  ralhcr  than  to 
teach  ;  hot  being  a  man  of  persuasive  man- 
ners, and  considerable  address,  be  soon  ac- 
quired sufficient  boldness  to  forget  his  dis- 
qualifications, and  to  fill,  wiili  greater  con- 
fidence, (lie  vacant  chair  into  which  he  had 
almost  unwittingly  fallen. 

Certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Coleman  owed  not 
his  promotion  so  much  to  his  own  merit;,  a 
to  a  fortuitous  union  of  circumstances;  and 
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■whether  this  choice  has  proved  a  fortunate 
or.e  for  the  public,  his  conduct  decides. 

These  gentlemen  continued  for  some  time 
to  exercise  jointly  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fessorship ;  hut  Mr.  Moorcroft  soon  found 
the  cares  of  his  own  business  sufficient  for 
bim,  and  resigned  the  situation  wholly  to  his 
junior  colleague. 

finding  himself  now  alone  in  power,  Mr. 
Coleman  was  anxious  to  do  something 
which  should  justify  his  elevation  ;  but  it  is 
no  easy  thing  for  a  Commander-in-(  ibief, 
who  has  the  art  of  seeming  wise,  to  descend 
to  learn  the  duties  of  a  subaltern,  and  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  could  doubt  that 
his  talents  had  guided  his  good  fortune  \ 

Among  the  few  veterinarians  at  that  time, 
who  could  boast  a  liberal  education,  there 
was  much  want  of  confidence,  and  various 
opinions  on  the  most  important  point  of 
practice.  St.  Bel's  system  of  concave 
shoeing,  had  been  found  useless  and  unavail- 
ing, and  the  common  method  was  generally 
allowed  to  be  destructive  to  the  foot,  so 
that  Mr.  Coleman  found  himself  called  upon 
to  make  his  election,  or  adopt  some  mea- 
sure for  alleviating  this  evil,  which  should 
carry  with  it  the  semblance  of  originality. 

The  writings  of  a  French  author,  Lafosse, 
were  then  in  considerable  repute;  from  them, 
and  from  some  of  the  pupils  at  the  College, 
the  Professor  derived  his  favourite  doctrine, 
that  contraction,  and  all  diseases  of  the  foot, 
would  be  prevented,  by  causing  the  frog  to 
receive  a  primary  degree  of  pressure  ;  there- 
fore, sending  to  Coventry  the  concave-shoe 
of  his  predecessor,  he  began  to  recommend 
the  thin-beeled  shoe  of  Lafosse,  and  to  ad- 
vocate the' necessity  of  this  delusive  system 
of  frog  pressure. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  should 
have  allowed  these  feelings,  and,  perhaps, 
a  premature  desire  of  profitable  fame,  so 
early  to  wed  his  faith  to  error  ;  though,  had 
he  possessed  sufficient  candour  to  have  ac- 
knowledged his  mistake,  when  he  found  the 
practice  fail,  instead  of  obstinately  persist- 
ing in  the  same  for  thirty  years,  we  should 
not  have  had  the  sin  of  hypocrisy  to  add  to 
ji  lack  of  judgment.  Had  lit  even  been 
content  with  teaching,  and  waited  till  time 
had  ripened  his  experience,  and  proved  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  his  first  convictions, 
before  he  published  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, all  might  still  have  been  well  ;  hut,  un- 
fortunately for  the  veterinary  art,  these 
opinions  appeared  in  a  large  quarto  volume, 
hereafter  to  be  considered,  which  set  the 
seal  upon  all  future  improvements  at  the 
College,  and  has  proved  a  bar  to  the  admis- 
sion of  more  liberal  views,  and  a  stumbling- 
block  to  knowledge. 

By  this  time  the  public  had  become  fond 
of  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  it 
was   usual  for  opulent   farriers  who  found 


themselves  sneered  at,  under  that  name,  to 
send  their  sons  to  London  for  the  benefit  and 
credit  of  a  College  education. 

These  young  men  carried  into  the  country 
the  two-guinea  book,  and  attempted  to  prac- 
tise its  frog-squeezing  doctrines  ;  but  finding 
that  their  horses  were  lamed  and  injured, 
they  have  uniformly  returned  to  the  common 
plan  of  shoeing,  with,  their  faith,  one  should 
suppose,  rather  shaken  in  the  principles 
they  had  been  taught,  but  with  too  much 
respect  for  their  master,  from  whom  they 
derived  their  pretensions  to  knowledge, 
openly  to  decry  him.  Seeing  that  the  thin 
heeled  shoes  were  losing  ground,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  his  book,  the 
professor  invented  an  iron  artificial  frog, 
calculated  to  bring  pressure  upon  this  part 
in  the  stable,  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent ;  it  was  rather  the  most  ridiculous  of 
alibis  patents,  and  if  it  ever  was  used  be- 
yond the  pecincts  of  the  College,  it  is  now 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  collections  of  the 
curious.  So  highly  did  the  professor  deem 
of  its  merits,  that  it  was  ushered  into  the 
world  by  a  separate  treatise  from  his  own 
hand,  published  in  the  Jirst  and  we  believe 
only  Number  of  '  Veterinary  Transactions  ;' 
for  even  his  friends  considered  this  so  un- 
fortuate  a  production,  that  future  exposures 
were  best  avoided  ;  indeed  the  whole  affair 
of  this  patent  artificial  frog,  both  in  princi- 
ple and  application,  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  would  have  damned  a  man  of  less  good 
fortune  than  the  author.  He  seems  finally 
to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  as  his 
friends,  having  published  nothing  more  on 
these  subjects ;  but  instead  of  changing  his 
plan  of  shoeing,  or  seeing  the  errors  of  his 
way,  he  only  went  deeper  into  the  mire, 
and  at  different  times  subsequently,  has 
taken  patents  for  two  or  three  fantastic 
fancies,  bearing  the  elegant  names  of  fveg 
and  spit  bar  shoes,  and  calculated  even  more 
than  the  shoe  of  Lafosse,  to  bring  unnatural 
pressure  upon  this  soft  and  retiring  frog. 
In  the  course  of  thirty  years,  some  hundreds 
of  young  men  have  been  educated  in  these 
false  doctrines,  which  we  venture  to  say 
none  of  them  have  found  generally  practi- 
cable; yet,  though  much  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vails, there  are  many  circumstances  which 
concur  to  suppress  the  inquiry  which  the 
subject  merits.  Coleman's  is  a  tribunal 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  for  the 
public  tre  silent,  and  there  is  no  rival  es- 
tablishment, as  there  ought  to  be,  to  form  a 
check  upon  its  proceedings.  The  examining 
committee,  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the 
medical  profession,  is  a  dead  form  as  far  as 
regards  this  important  subject,  and  the  pu- 
pils themselves  are  indebted  to  the  professor 
for  all  that  they  know,  for  lenity  at  their  ex- 
amination, and  perhaps  promotion  in  the 
army  afterwards. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — A  considerable  sensation  appears 
to  be  excited  by  the  belief,  that,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  a  regulation  was  made  that  none  but 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  should 
have  the  right  of  visiting  it,  so  that  the  Li- 
centiates of  the  College  of  Physicians  will 
see  it  only  by  procuring  an  introduction  from 
members  of  one  of  these  bodies,  like  any 
strangers;  and  that  the  Censors  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  proposed  or  sanctioned  the 
regulation.  Were  this  belief  founded  on  fact, 
the  Censors  would  merit  every  expression  of 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Licentiates. 
But  it  is  altogether  founded  on  a  miscon- 
ception, and  the  Censors  endeavoured,  on 
the  contrary,  to  place  the  Licentiates  in  the 
same  situation,  with  respect  to  the  Museuin, 
as  the  Fellows. 

The  regulation,  by  which  the  Museum  is 
open  only  to  "  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  persons  properly  introduced  by 
them,"  has  existed  for  six  and  twenty  years, 
and  did  not  originate  with  the  Trustees,  but 
was  one  of  the  "  Terms  and  Conditions" 
upon  which  the  Museum  was  delivered  by 
Government  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  of  transmitting 
you  a  printed  copy.* 

To  prove  the  disposition  of  the  Censors,  I 


*  Terms  and  Conditions  on  which  the 
Hunterian  Collection,  purchased  by 
Parliament,  was  delivered  to  the  late 
Corporation  of  Surgeons ;  which  Cor- 
poration having  become  dissolved,  the 
Members  thereof  were  re-incorporated  by 
his  filajesty's  Charter,  dated  the  22d 
day  of  March,  1800,  tinder  the  title  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

1.  The  Collection  shall  be  open  four  hours 
in  the  forenoon  two  days  every  week,  for 
inspection  and  consultation  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Members 
of  the  Company  of  Surgeons,  and  persons 
properly  introduced  by  them  ;  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Preparations,  and  a  proper  person  to 
explain  it,  being  at  those  time  always  in  the 
room. 

2.  That  one  course  of  lectures,  not  less 
than  twenty-four  in  number,  on  compara- 
tive anatomy  and  other  subjects,  illustrated 
by  the  preparations,  shall  be  given  every 
year,  by  some  Member  of  the  Company. 

3.  That  the  preparations  shall  be  kept  in 
a  state  of  preservation,  and  the  Collection  in 
as  perfect  a  state  as  possible,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,    subject  to 


beg  to  quote  a  passage  from  Dr.  Elliotson's 
letter,  published  in  your  Number  for  June 
4,  (p.  412.) — "  4t  present,  none  but 
Trustees,  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  Members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, have  a  right  to  see  the  Museum 
without  an  order.  The  Trustees  and  Cura- 
tors only  can  give  written  orders,  and  the. 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  can 
only  introduce  friends  personally.  I  pro- 
posed that  Licentiates  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  should  also  have  free  admissions, 
and  that  all  persons  having  free  admission 
should  be  empowered  to  give  written  orders 
of  admission." 

In  -making  this  proposition,  at  the  last 
meeting  but  one,  Dr.  Elliotson  spoke  the 
wishes  of  all  the  Censors ;  and  he  made  it 
under  the  idea  that  the  regulation  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Trustees.  But  Lord  Col- 
chester pointed  out  that  it  was  an  original 
Government  condition,  which  the  Trustees 
had  no  power  to  change.  The  expressions, 
"  properly  introduced,"  however,  are  inde- 
finite, and  give  a  discretional  power ;  and, 
at  the  last  meeting,  it  was  determined  that  a 
personal  introduction  should  no  longer  be  re- 
quired, but  that  a  written  order  from  the 
Fellows  of  the  one  College,  or  the  Members 
the  other,  should  be  sufficient.  This  altera- 
tion must  greatly  facilitate  admission  to  the 
Museum,  as  the  Members  of  both  Colleges 
are  too  much  engaged  in  practice  to  accom- 
pany their  friends  upon  every  occasion  ;  and 


the  annual  inspection  and  superintendence 
of  the  Trustees. 

4.  That  there  shall  be  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, to  consist  of  sixteen  Members,  by 
virtue  of  their  public  offices,  and  of  fourteen 
others,  to  be  appointed  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  after- 
wards to  be  elected  as  vacancies  may  hap- 
pen, by  a  majority  of  the  remaining  Trustees. 

.').  That  the  Museum  shall  always  be 
open  for  the  inspection  of  all  or  any  of  the 
said  Trustees  ;  who  are  to  take  care  that  the 
Corporation  of  Surgeons  perform  their  en- 
gagements respecting  the  said  collection. 
That  a  day  be  appointed  for  the  annual  inspec- 
tion of  the  Museum,  by  the  Trustees  acting 
collectively  as  a  Board,  and  that  they  are 
also  to  have  quarterly  meetings,  for  the  trans- 
acting of  aim  business  relative  to  the  Museum, 
and  for  the  filling  up  of  such  vacancies  as  may 
happen  in  the  number  of  the  Trustees  ;  and 
that  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  shall  en- 
gage some  person  to  officiate  as  Secretary  to 
die  Board,  upon  such  occasions,  and  to  issue 
previous  notices  to  the  Members,  in 
which  he  is  to  state  particularly  whether 
any  vacancies  are  to  be  tilled  up  by  new 
elections. 
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this  is  the  regulation  which  has  been  so  un- 
fortunatelv  misapprehended. 

But,  although  the  Trustees  cannot  give  to 
the  Licentiates  the  right  of  visiting  the  -Mu- 
seum,—  are  not  empowered  to  direct  the  Curr 


before  their  fare,  upon  the  table,  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Trustees,  a  printed  copy  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  Govern- 
ment, in  which  they  read,  that  the  Curators 
bad  engaged,  six  and  twenty  years  ago,  to 


tors  whom  to  admit,  but  enjoined  only  to  see ' open  the  Museum  twice  a  week  all  the  year, 
that  the  Curators  "  perform  their  engage-  and  to  place  a  catalogue  of  the  preparations 
mem'"  to  admit  "  the  Fellows  of  the  College  ,  always  in  the  room,  and  that  the  Trustees 
of  Physicians,  the  Members  of  the  College  of  were  to  take  care  that  the  Curators  jiofurmed 
Surgeons,  and  persons  properly  introdueedby  \  these  engagements?  And  could  they  forget, 
them," — it  is  possible  that  the  Curators  are  that,  when  they  were  invested  with  the. 
at  liberty  to  admit  others.  I  know  the  Cen-  Censorship  they  swore  a  solemn  oath,  in  the 
sors  sincerely  hove  that  thev  are,  and  that  j  presence  of  the  whole  College,  to  fulfil  all  its 
the  Licentiates  will  apply   to  them   and  be    duties,   and  that  they  took  oaths  likewise  at 

the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  publicly  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  1  And  have  they  done 
one  iota  more  than  their  duty?  When  they 
entered  upon  their  office,  was  the  Museum 
open  more  than  four  months  in  the  year, 
and  was  there  any  catalogue  1  and  were  they 
not  told  by  Mr.  Clift,  that  a  catalogue  could 
not  be  prepared  for  at  least  seven  or  eight 
years  (vide  Dr.  Elliotson's  Letter,  p.  409)  ? 
and  did  not  a  Noble  Trustee  declare  his  con- 
viction that,  if  left  to  themselves,  the  Cura- 
tors would  never  prepare  a  Catalogue  at  all 
(vide  Letter,  p.  411)  !  and  had  not  most  re- 
spectable persons  been  refused  permission 
to  make  drawings? — But  now  is  not  the 
Museum  open  all  the  year  round  ?  Is  not  a 
complete  catalogue  promised  in  four  years? 
(it  might  be  prepared  before  next  Midsum- 
mer.) Are  not  the  Curators  directed  to  give 
every  facility  to  persons  desirous  of  making- 
drawings,  and  is  not  admission  greatly  facili- 
tated by  allowing  written  introductions  ?  Vet, 
to  have  assisted  in  effecting  these  important 
changes,  (I  say  assisted,  because  the  civil 
Trustees  present, — men  of  the  highest  rank 
and  character, — were  equally  officious,  took 
at  least  an  equal  share  in  the  business,  in 
fact,  made  more  pointed  remarks,  actually 
proposed  the  resolutions,  and  declared  that 
the  Trustees  bad  previously  not  done  their 
duty,  [vide  Letter,  p.  410,]) — yet  to  have 
assisted  in  effecting  these  important  changes, 
— to  have  faithfully  discharged  a  solemn 
trust, — is  officious  interference. 

But  Dr.  M'Leod  has  passed  a  severe  im- 
putatioB  mum  the  College  of  Physicians,  by 
asserting  that  the  conduct  of  the  Censors  is 
condemned  by  none  more  heartily  than  by 
the  members  of  their  own  body.  \\  ere  this 
true,  it  would  be  no  great  honour  to  belong 
to  such  a  body,  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
would  be  singular  ;  for  I  have  heard  of  no 
one  besides  Dr.  M'Leod  who  condemns 
them.  But  it  is  not  true,  and  I  dare  Dr. 
M'Leod  to  the  proof.  To  satisfy  themselves, 
the  three  junior  Censors  laid  a  statement  of 
their  conduct  before  the  two  highest  officers  of 
the  college — the  President  and  Senior  Cen- 
sor. Sir  Henry  Halford  assured  them,  in  a  let- 
ter written  by  the  Registrar,  Dr.  Macmichael, 
which,  together  with  the  statement,  is  in 


successful. 

One  individual  has  not  been  content  with 
making  observations  upon  this  misconceived 
regulation,  but  has  expressed  himself  upon 
the  general  conduct  of  the  Censors,  relatively 
to  the  Museum,  in  a  manner  which  deserves 
the  strongest  reprobation.  Dr.  M'Leod,  in 
his  last  Yellow  Number,  affects  to  sneer  at 
•'  their  taste  and  judgment  in  interfering  in 
the  business  at  all,"  and  terms  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  "  officious  interference, 
which  is  condemned  by  none  mere  heartily 
than  by  the  members  of  their  own  body.'' 

Nov.-,  I  ask  any  rational  being  the  following 
questions : — When  Parliament  appointed  the 
Censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians  Trus- 
tees of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  did  it  not 
expect  them  to  act  as  Trustees, — to  watch 
over  what  was  confided  to  their  care, —  to  at- 
tend the  meetings, — to  take  a  share  in  the 
business, — and  to  discharge  their  duties  con- 
scientiously in  common  with  the  other  Trus- 
tees ?  And  did  not  Government  show  a  par- 
ticular anxiety  that  medical  men  should  be 
concerned,  by  appointing  nearly  one  third 
of  the  Trustees  medical  %*     Had  they  not 


*   LIST    OF    TRUSTEES. 

Trustees  by  Office.— Lord  Chancellor,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Secre- 
tery  at  War,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
President  of  the  College  of  PLysi  M», 
Four  Censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
Professor  of  Physic  in  \\,a  I  uiversity  of 
Oxford,  Header  in  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Other  Trustees: — The  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Lord  St.  Helen's,  Lord  Arden,  Sir  Charles 
Long,  EarlSpencer,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
Lord  Grenviilo,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Sit 
Everard  Home,  Bart.,  Lord  Colchester, 
Earl  of  Charleville,  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq., 
Robert  Peel,  Esq. 


disea.sk  of  the  bladder. 
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the  possession  of  Dr.  Ager,  that  it' appeared 
to  him  "  perfectly  satisfactory  ;"  and  Dr. 
Frampton,  that  lie  "  entirely  approved  of 
it,  and,  had  he  not,  should  have  felt  it 
right  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Trus- 
tees tmid  opposed  them."  Let  Dr.  M'Leod 
name  ihe  Fellows  who  so  heartily  condemn 


bladder  under  considerable  state  of  disease, 
and  which  I  considered  important  to  ascer- 
tain, by  injecting  it  with  tepid  distilled 
water.  I  succeeded,  after  a  few  operations, 
in  getting-  it  to  contain  four  ounces  of  fluid, 
which  was  retained  for  some  time  without 
inconvenience.     My  patient's  solicitude  to 


ed  the  officious  interference  of  the  Censers ;  this  new  mode  of  treatment,  encouraged  my 
Or,  should  it  be  only  one,  whom  Dr.  M'  Leod  j  attention  to  be  particularly  devoted^to  this 
considers  as  representing  the  whole  body,  or  extraordinary  case  ;  and  the  process  was 
who  may  have  given  him  this  incorrect  in-  continued,  until  the  capacity  of  the  bladder 
formation,  let  Dr.  YI'Leod  name  him,  that  I  would  contain  eight  ounces.  During  this 
when  they  or  he  are  propc-ed  for  offices  in  I  time,  she  was  directed  to  take  aq.  calcis  in 
the  college,  the  fitness  of  men  so  deficient  in  i  milk,    in  full  quantities,    and  an  opiate    at 

night,  with  the  occasional  administration  of 


str.se  of  moral  obligation  may  be  considered. 
The  Censors  were  recommended  to  trans- 
mit some  observations  to  the  Yellow  Journal. 
But  for  them,  as  Fellows  of  the  College,  to 
send  any  communication  to  the  Journal  of  a 
man,  who,  totally  unprovoked,  has  attacked 
the  highest  officers  of  the  college  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  cast  a 
sen-re  imputation  upon  the  whole  body  it- 
self, after  solemnly  promising,  before  the 
whole  college,  on  receiving  his  license,  to 
do  every  thing  in  honorem  colle^ii,  is  evidently 
impossible. 

1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

A  Friend  to  the  Late  Censors, 

London,  Oct.  24,  1826. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  BLADDER,  WITH 
fcBSCESS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

The  subject  of  this  case,  a  female  about 
28  years  of  age,  rather  of  delicate  consti- 
tution, having  borne  several  children,  applied 
to  me  in  May  with  the  following  symptoms  : 
pain  and  uneasiness  abouf  the  lirmljas  region 
and  pelvis,  frequent  desire  to  pass  her  urine 
in  small  quantities,  with  a  scalding  sensa- 
tion, which  obliged  her  to  live  low,  and 
avoid  the  use  of  wine,  or  i  ven  animal  food, 
in  any  quantities.  The  uihie  of  a  whey 
colour  and  very  cloudy,  apparently  contain- 
ing much  sediment  ;  the  quantity  passed  iu 
the  24  hours,  being  about  20  ounces  ;  which 
on  subsiding  in  the  glass  graduated  measure, 
deposited  three  ounces  of  a  yellow  pnriform. 
matter,  the  character  of  which  there  could 
be  no  hesitation  about  ;  her  pulse  weak, 
and  rather  quick;  appetite  indifferent,  and 
her  legs  began  to  swell  towards  evening; 
in  short,  her  health  was  in  a  very  declining 
state.  I  saw,  by  the  prescriptions  of  the  !  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  the  other 
physicians    who    had  been   attending   her/  remedies.      By  regularly  attending  to  which, 


confect.  senna-  to  relax  the  bowels,  which 
were  inactive  without  the  aid  of  medicine. 
On  the  daily  introduction  of  the  elastic  ca- 
theter, I  inviuiably  observed  the  discharge 
of  about  a  ruble-spoonful  of  thick  pus.  The 
irritation  and  uneasiness  about  the  region 
of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  were  now  con- 
siderably abated.  At  this  period,  which 
was  about  the  middle  of  June,  as  my  uncle, 
3Ir.  Foot,  was  then  on  a  visit  to  me  from 
Devonshire,  I  proposed,  that  if  agreeable, 
I  would  call  him  in  to  consult  with  me  upon 
her  case.  We  accordingly  met,  and  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  disease  was  in 
the  kidneys,  that  one  or  both  kidneys  had 
gone  into  a  state  of  suppuration,  from  a  prc- 
vious  inflammation  of  those  organs,  of  which 
she  had  laboured  a  short  time  after  the  de- 
livery of  her  last  child.  The  mode  of  treat- 
ment was  now  directed  to  her  general  state 
of  health,  and  we  agreed  that  she  should 
use  the  shower-bath  every  morning,  and 
take  die  following  pills  : — 
}£.  Zinci.  sulphat. 

Quince,  sulphat.  aa.  gr,  xxiv. 
Extract,  live.  ursi.  51J.  M.,  et  divide  in 
pilul.  xxiv.,  quarum  sumantur  ij.  ter  in  die, 
and  to  continue  daily  the  lotura  vesica',  to 
free  the  bladder  of  the  extraneous  deposit 
constantly  flowing  into  it  from  the  morbid 
state  of  the  1  idneys*  This  piau  was  pur- 
sued to  the  middle  of  August,  increasing  at 
the  same  time  the  dose  of  toaic  medicine. 
The  result  was,  that  her  health  and  strength 
improved  fa.:-t.  The  frequency  of  inclination 
and  uneasiness  in  urinii:g  decreased.  The 
mine  lost  its  turbid  appearance,  aasd  the  se- 
diment diminished  iaquantity,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  great,  improvement  towards  her  re- 
covery manifested  itself.  The  bladder  would 
now  contain,  without  inconvenience,  upwards 
often  ounces  of  fluid.  I  recommended  her  to 
go  to  the  sea-side  and  bathe  every  morning, 


th'at  she  had  been  ordered  bals.  copaib., 
uva  ursi,  mucilages,  ^c,  aiul  opiates  occa- 
sionally, which  she  had  taken  for  some- 
time, without  deriving  auy  benefit.  On  my 
first  examination,  I   expected  to  find  the 


[  am  happy  to  say,  she  returned  home,  the 
latl  t  end  of  September,  perfectly  restored 
to  health. 

Jesse  Foot,  Junior. 
London,  Oct.  20,  1326'. 
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MR.  BENNETT  AND  THE  PURE  PHYSICIANS. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — On  perusing  Mr.  Bennett's  admir- 
able letter  "  to  the  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,"  which 
appeared  in  the  The  Lancet  of  the  oOth 
of  September  last,  1  was  much  struck  with 
die  following  passage  : — 

"  You  will  thereby  perceive  that  I  have 
graduated  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
that  having  fulfilled  the  necessary  medical 
exercises,  I  await  but  two  years  to.  com- 
plete the  ten  years  required  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  Medicinee. 
This  entitles  me  to  a  similar  rank  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
would  enable  me  to  become  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  were  I  disposed  to 
discontinue  the  practice  of  surgery." 

I  much  fear  that  this  Gentleman  has  yet 
to  learn,  that  his  extensive  surgical  ac- 
quirements have  disqualified  him,  and  only 
prepared  for  him  another  mortification, 
should  he  ever  be  disposed  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  Burgeiy  in  order  to  become 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
In  London  ;  and  that  the  most  he  can  ever 
attain  is  the  honour  of  being  admitted  a 
Licentiate  of  that  learned  body  ;  for  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  one  of  their  by-laws 
precludes  any  man,  however  learned — how- 
ever extensive  his  professional  knowledge- — 
bowever  high  his  reputation — from  becom- 
ing a  Fellow,  should  he  at  any  time  previous 
to  his  presenting  himself  for  examination 
have  been  guilty  of  practising  as  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary,  for  Jiltliii  lucre.  The  first 
question  put  to  a  candidate  for  examination, 
suspected  of  having  so  disgraced  himself, 
would  be,  "  Sir,  have  you  ever  sold  drugs  1 
Sir,  have  you  ever  received  a  fee  for  attend- 
ing a  woman  in  labour?"  Any  one  an- 
swering these  questions  in  the  affirmative 
would  be  refused  further  examination. 

So  much  for  pure  physicians  ! 

Such  by-laws  as  these,  Mr.  Editor,  can 
only  tend  to  bring  those  who  enact  them, 
as  well  as  the  profession  of  medicine,  into 
contempt ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  also,  that  they 
will,  before  long,  bring  upon  them  the  con- 
tempt and  indignation  of  the  Sovereign  and 
of  the  nation,  and  that  disgusted  with  their 
.selfishness,  charters  under  which  monopo- 
lies so  disgraceful  have  been  established, 
will  be  cancelled. 

As  individuals,  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  are  doubtless  "  honourable  men," 
but  as  chartered  companies,  1  may,  Mr. 
Editor,  undervalue  their  respectability  ;  but, 


in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  almost  as  dis- 
creditable to  become  a  member  of  them,  as 
it  is  now  deemed  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  "  Bridge-street  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciation," or  even  to  become  a  participator 
in  the  profits  derived  from  the  under-mining 
speculations  of  Messrs.  II.  and  W. 

In  point  of  intrinsic  value,  the  diplomas 
of  these  learned  bodies  are  much  upon  a 
par  with  the  shares  of  these  notorious  dis- 
pensers of  imaginary  riches  ;  the  honours 
conferred  by  the  former  being  as  purely 
imaginary  as  the  riches  promised  by  the 
latter. 

The  public  and  the  profession,  Mr.  Editor, 
are  under  infinite  obligations  to  you  for  your 
unremitting  and  manly  endeavours  to  effect  a 
reform  in  these  monopolies,  and  you  have 
exposed,  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  the 
imbecility,  the  meanness,  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  these  self-elected  corporations  ;  but 
you  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Editor,  for  ex- 
pressing my  regret  at  your  having  only 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  reform  in  that  which 
is  radically  bad  ;  for  in  order  to  place  the 
medical  profession  in  that  elevated  and 
dignified  situation  to  which  its  high  im- 
portance entitles  it,  the  present  futile  and 
corrupt  system  must  be  anmhilated,  and  one 
worthy  of  it,  and  of  the  nation,  instituted  in 
its  stead.  In  the  place  of  the  present  nar* 
row-minded  Corporations  of  Physicians, 
Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries,  I  should  glory 
in  seeing  erected  A  NATIONAL  COL- 
LEGE of  PHYSIC  and  SURGERY,  upon 
a  scale  of  becoming  magnificence,  and  upon 
fair  and  liberal  principles.  The  man  who 
could  effect  such  a  change  would  merit  the 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  his  country,  and 
would,  to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  a 
neighbouring  nation,  cover  himself  with 
glory.  In  lieu  of  soliciting  the  abrogation 
of  the  present  chartered  companies,  and  of 
constituting  others  in  their  stead  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  as  assuredly 
abuse  the  powers  confided  to  them,  let  all 
branches  of  the  profession  come  forward  in 
a  body,  and  petition  Parliament  to  erect  a 
college,  bearing  the  title,  and  upon  the 
principles)  above  suggested.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, in  a  hasty  and  desultory  communica- 
tion of  this  nature,  to  enter  into  the  detail 
of  such  an  establishment ;  but  should  you 
think  proper  to  give  these  observations  a 
place  in  your  publication,  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  it  shall  be  briefly  delineated  in 
another  paper,  in  the  mean  time,  accept 
my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  The  Lan- 
cet, which,  in  your  hands,  has  already 
proved  "  a  little  instrument  of  mighty" 
good. 

A  constant  Reader. 
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ANOMALOUS  STATE  OF  THE  MEDI- 
CAL PROFESSION  IN  THE  BRITISH 
DOMINIONS. 

7T>  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
Sin, — Your  valuable  and  distinguished 
Journal  lias  already  effected  the  most  salu- 
tary improvement  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  medical  profession  in  the  British  domi- 
nions, and,  I  trust,  will  never  cease  to  ex- 
pose its  remaining  defects  and  abuses  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion,  until  its  total  rege- 
neration will  be  accomplished  amongst  us. 
There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  in  which  the 
legislative  enactments,  relating  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  medicine,  unnaturally 
divided  into  professions,  are  so  incongru- 
ous, defective,  oppressive,  and  contradic- 
tory, as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Cor- 
porations of  physicians,  surgeons,  surgeon- 
apothecaries,  and  apothecaries,  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  each  distinct 
and  peculiar  privileges  ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
though  these  professions  are  precisely  the 
same,  (for  a  perfect  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  the  object  required  by  each,)  in  each  part 
of  these  countries;  yet  the  members  of  the 
corporation  of  each  country  are  prevented 
by  law  from  practising  in  any  other  part  of 
the  same  dominions— a  monopoly  which  is 
particularly  enforced  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. Such  distinctions  were  fair  and  tole- 
able,  when  each  country  was  a  different 
nation  ;  but  are  now  obviously  unjust  and 
oppressive,  since  the  three  countries  form 
one  united  nation.  Such  laws  are  also  un- 
just and  absurd,  since  the  same  courses  of 
study  are  required  by  the  different  corpora- 
tions of  each  part  of  the  united  empire  ; 
the  object  of  each  being  to  require  of  all 
candidates,  whether  of  physicians,  sur- 
geons, or  apothecaries,  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  their  respective  professions.  Is 
it  not  monstrously  absurd  then,  that  a  le- 
gally qualified  practitioner  of  the  one  coun- 
try is  restricted  from  practising  in  another 
part  of  tbe  same  dominions  1  Mark  this, 
you  enlightened  members  of  the  British 
ministry,  who  wisely  reformed  so  many  ob- 
solete and  ridiculous  statutes,  with  which 
the  law  books  of  your  country  so  notoriously- 
abounded  !  How  long  will  you,  who  are 
distinguished  for  your  wipdom  in  legislating 
on  the  broad  principles  of  national  welfare, 
suffer  such  contradictory  and  unjust  statutes 
to  continue  ?  Imitate  the  brilliant  example 
of  other  nations,  and  cause  a  law  to  be 
enacted,  that  will  entitle  every  member  of 
the  profession,  doctor,  physician,  surgeon, 
and  apothecary,  when  duly  qualified  hi/  any 
Uritish  medical  corporation,  to  practise  in  every 
part  af  the  same  dominions;  let  each  practise  ac- 
cording to  his  qualifications,  and  have  and  en- 


joy equal  rights  and  privileges  throughout 
his  country.  I  anxiously  hope  that  the 
present  ministry  will  attend  to  this  subject, 
and  by  assimilating  the  laws  regarding  the 
medical  profession,  confer  a  national  benefit 
in  protecting  and  improving  the  means  of 
preserving  public  health,  which  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  worthy  of  the  mature 
legislative  consideration  of  a  first  rate,  and 
most  powerful  nation. 

Again  :  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
do  certain  chartered  bodies  persecute  and 
degrade  men  who  are  duly  qualified  by  me- 
dical corporations  equally  as  learned,  and 
yet  allow  thousands  of  ignorant  empirics  to 
practise  with  impunity,  to  the  great  destruc- 
tion of  human  life,  and  the  great  disgrace 
and  degradation  of  the  most  noble  and  use- 
ful of  all  the  human  professions  '!  In  every 
other  nation  in  Europe  or  America,  where 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  cultivated,  quackery 
is  suppressed,  except  in  England ;  thus  in 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  America,  no 
persons  are  allowed  to  practise  any  branch 
of  medicine  unless  duly  qualified.  Indeed, 
it  is  strange  that  a  science  so  abstruse,  im- 
portant, and  extensive  as  medicine,  which 
requires  more  study  and  general  informa- 
tion than  any  other,  and  consumes  the  best 
part  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  its  mem- 
bers in  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
it,  should  be  entrusted  to  the  most  ignorant 
and  illiterate  among  society,  and  this  in  the 
first  and  most  enlightened  nation  in  the 
world.  I  ask  again,  how  long  shall  such 
absurdity  continue  ?  From  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  human  history,  in  every  age  and 
country,  it  has  been  universally  admitted, 
that  of  all  the  temporal  blessings  that  man 
can  enjoy,  "  there  is  nothing  so  important 
to  him  as  health."  Hence  the  professors  of 
the  healing  art,  that  godlike  science  of 
restoring  health  to  man,  have  ever  received 
the  veneration  and  esteem  of  mankind,  and 
the  highest  public  honours  have  been  con- 
ferred on  them  ;  statues  of  gold,  silver,  and 
the  most  costly  materials,  were  erected  at 
the  public  charge  to  perpetuate  their  memo- 
lies,  whilst  they  received  the  most  magnifi- 
cent rewards  for  their  services. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  letter  :  I  would  submit,  that  another 
great  defect  and  injury  in  the  profession,  is 
the  present  mode  of  compensation.  Is  it 
not  unjust  to  demand  the  same  fee  from  a 
rich  and  poor  man  1  Are  not  the  lives 
of- the  majority  of  the  British  people,  who 
are  unable  during  a  protracted  illness  to 
give  daily  the  usual  compensation  to  the 
faculty,  as  valuable  as  the  lives  of  the  af- 
fluent or  wealthy  minority  1  The  church 
will  receive  tithes  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  the  subject ;  so  will  the  law  in  a 
great  measure  ;  but  not  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  and  hence  arose  that  useful  aad  meri- 
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torious  class  of  men,  the  surgeon-apotheca- 
ries or  general  practitioners,  and  yet  even 
these  have  only  the  sale  of  their  medicines 
for  their  support,  as  the  existing  law  allows 
them  no  remuneration  for  professional  la- 
hour  or  waste  of  time.  Why  should  medi- 
cal men  endanger  their  health  and  lives,  and 
those  of  their  families,  gratuitously,  when 
society  exempts  the  other  learned  profes- 
sions from  such  gratuitous  exertions  ?  Ano- 
ther defect  in  our  profession  is,  that  the 
duly  qualified  physicians  and  surgeons  are  in 
a  great  measure  deprived  of  their  rights,  by 
being  precluded  from  attending  the  majority 
of  the  sick,  which  arises  both  from  the  exor- 
bitance of  their  fees,  and  from  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  general  practitioners,  chemists 
and  druggist.  Thus,  in  Ireland,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery is  in  the  hands  of  the  apothecaries, 
who  are  not  obliged  to  attend  any  lectures 
on  medicine  or  surgery,  but  who,  after  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  behind  a  counter  in 
that  country,  and  never  having  seen  the  inte- 
rior of  the  human  body,  or  perused  a  bookbut 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  prescribe  in  all  cases 
with  much  greater  confidence,  than  the  most 
scientific  and  experienced  physicians  ;  they 
attend  for  several  days,  until  death  stares 
them,  and  then  they  call  most  lustily  for 
proper  assistance.  Another  anomaly  in  the 
profession  in  that  country  is,  that  the 
county  infirmaries,  and  most  of  the  fever 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  attended  by 
surgeons,  and  have  no  physicians  ;  and  such 
surgeons  must  be  members  of  the  Irish  Col- 
lege, for  those  of  the  English,  Scotch,  or 
Trench  colleges,  who  are  a  most  numerous 
body  in  Ireland,  are  inadmissible.  Though 
English  surgeons  may  attend  the  large  hos- 
pitals at  this  side  of  the  water,  they  are  said 
to  lose  all  "  sound  chirurgical  knowledge," 
when  in  Ireland,  "  for  the  members  of  the 
Irish  College  of  Surgeons  must  not  consult 
with  English  or  foreign  surgeons,  on  pain  of 
expulsion."  By  laws  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Ireland,  L815,  p.  »,  "  Aor  would 
they  meet  Sir  A.  Cooper,  your  irritable 
friend  Mr.  Abemethy,"*  nor  Barons  Larrey 
and  Dupuytren,  if  they  resided  in  Dublin, 
in  consultation.  Dispensaries,  goals,  and 
public  institutions  to  which  medical  officers 
are  attached  in  that  country,  are  nearly  all 
iob- ,  and  he  who  has  most  interest,  however 
unqualified,  will  be  appointed. 

HyGEIAFIIILOS. 


TWO  CASES  OF  RETINITIS. 


*  Dr.  Grattan's  Remarks  on  the  Medieal 
Profession  in  Ireland,  London  Med.  J  our., 
1321,   Vol.  XLV.  page  1*3, 
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BARTHOLOMEW'S     HOSPITAL. 


TWO    CASES    OF    RETINITIS. 

■  ,    a'tat.    22,  was  admitted  into 


Henry's  Ward,  on  the  30th  of  July,  with 
amaurosis  of  the  right  eye.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  29th,  he  retired  to  bed  in  per- 
fect health.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th,  he  perceived  the  sight  of 
the  right  eye  was  considerably  impaired, 
and  when  he  arose  in  the  morning,  it  was 
nearly  lost  ;  in  consequence  lie  went  to  the 
Moorfield's  Ophthalmic  institution,  where 
Mr.  Lawrence  saw  him,  and  admitted  him 
to  this  hospital.  At  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion, although  sight  was  not  completely  lost, 
yet  he  could  not  distinguish  objects  ;  he 
was  merely  able  to  perceive  light  from  dark- 
ness ;  the  conjunctiva  was  inflamed ;  the 
pupil  in  the  same  state  as  that  of  the  sound 
eye  ;  he  had  pain  in  the  head  aud  eye  ;  his 
tongue  was  clean,  and  pulse  CI. 

Mr.  Lawrence  ordered  him  to  he.  bled  ad 
deliquium,  and  to  take  immediately,  x.  grs. 
of  jalap,  and  three  of  calomel,  and  after- 
wards to  take  two  grains  of  calomel, 
and  one  third  of  a  grain  of  opium,  every 
six  hours ;  gxxx.  of  blood  were  taken 
from  hiin  before  fainting  was  produced.  On 
the  following  morning,  31st,  5XV^#  niore 
were  abstracted  from  the  temples,  by  cup- 
ping. By  these  means  perfect  [vision  v.  us 
restored. 

August  1.  The  man  could  read  the 
smallest  print ;  Mr.  Lawrence  observed 
that  the  present  was  a  case  which  exempli- 
fied, in  a  very  complete  manner,  the  patho- 
logy of  amaurosis,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
control  which  we  have  over  the  disease  at 
an  early  stage,  by  the  free  use  of  the  lancet  ; 
he  said  that  the  power  of  the  lancet  in  over- 
coming the  disease,  was  considerably  les- 
sened when  it  had  continued  some  days. 


Another  case  of  a  similar  nature  occur- 
red at  the  same  time.  On  the  1  st  of  Aug. 
Eliza  Kadley,  a  girl  of  16,  was  admitted 
into  Elizabeth's  Ward,  with  amaurosis  of 
the  left  eye,  but.  more  confirmed  than  in  the 
former  case.  There  was  a  slight  redness  of 
the  conjunctiva,  the  pupil  in  the  same  state 
with  the  sound  eye  ;  the  loss  of  vision  was 
nearly  complete  in  the  affected  eye, 

She  hud  received  a  Llow  on  it  about  ten 
days  before,  but  had  not.  experienced  any 
inconvenience  until  four  days  before  her 
admission,  when  vision  had  been  completely 
lo&t.  Air.  Lawrence  ordered  her  to  lose 
*xvi.  of  blood  from  the  temples,  hy  cupping, 
to  take  immediately  ten  grains  of  jalap,  and 
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two  of  calomel,  and  afterwards  to  repeat  two 
grains  of  calomel,  and  one  third  of  a  grain 
of  opium  every  six  hours. 

The  following  day  her  bowels  not  being 
open,  an  enema  was  administered,  which 
had  the  desired  effect. 

On  the  od  she  had  in  a  great  measure  re- 
gained vision,  and  at  this  time,  the  6th,  is 
able  to  perceive  the  most  minute  objects  ; 
the  iris  is  obedient  to  the  stimulus  of  light ; 
she  took  the  calomel  and  opium  up  to  the 
6th,  but  without  affecting  her  mouth. 

She  was  discharged,  cured,  on  the  7th. 


SUDDEN  DEATH  IN  A  CASE  OP  COMPOUND 
FRACTURE,  FROM  ANASARCOUS  SEROUS 
COLLECTION  IN   THE  BRAIN. 

Joseph  Keen,  atat.  64,  was  admitted  into 
Rahere's  Ward,  with  compound  fracture  of 
the  leg.  The  wheel  of  a  coach  had  passed 
over  both  legs,  and  fractured  one  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  limb.  The  tibia  was 
broken  very  obliquely,  and  a  small  open- 
ing made  in  the  skin  by  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  upper  fragment,  the 
cuticle  abraded,  and  the  skin  severely 
braised  in  two  places,  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling.  The  patient  was  laid  on  his  back, 
the  limb  (of  which  the  calf  was  very  large,) 
placed  on  a  pillow,  straight,  in  a  fracture 
box,  supported  laterally  by  pads ;  and  the 
external  wound  dressed  with  lint  and  ad- 
hesive plaster.  The  fracture  of  the  tibia 
being  very  oblique,  the  bone  could  not  be 
very  accurately  adjusted;  the  deviation, 
however,  from  the  natural  line,  was  trifling. 
The  sharp  end  of  the  lower  fragment  was  a 
little  higher  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and 
pressed  against  the  skin,  threatening  to 
push  its  way  through. 

October  29.  By  moving  in  the  night,  the 
patient  had  again  displaced  the  broken  ends ; 
a  pair  of  splints  was  added  to  the  former 
apparatus  to  preserve  the  fracture  steady. 

November  23.  The  case  has  proceeded 
without  a  single  unfavourable  symptom, 
local  or  general ;  the  external  wound  healed 
by  the  first  intention  ;  the  two  bruised  por- 
tions of  skin  sloughed  and  separated  without 
inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
patient  has  had  a  good  appetite  ;  clean 
tongue  ;  and  rested  well,  requiring  no  other 
medicine  than  an  occasional  aperient.  The 
leg  has  been  kept  in  the  fracture  box  with 
the  splints. 

December  '?.  Union  of  the  tibia  apparently 
firm  ;  the  limb  to  be  removed  from  the  frac- 
ture box,  and  rolled.    ■ 

14.  On  accurate  examination,  it  appears 
the  broken  bones  are  not  sufficiently  united 
to  preclude  all  motion  ;  the  limb  to  be  placed 
on  its  sides,  and  to  be  confined  by  splints. 

16.  Being  generally  swollen  and  uneasy, 
it  was  placed    in  the  fracture   box,   with 


lateral  splints,  from  which  it  was  removed 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks ;  when  the  union 
seemed  quite  firm.  In  the  beginning  of 
February  he  got  up  daily  ;  began  to  move 
about  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  his  health 
appearing-  excellent,  as  it  had  been  through- 
out. On  the  14th  of  February,  his  leg  and 
thigh  were,  swollen  considerably,  without 
redness  or  heat ;  the  tumefaction  apparently 
caused  by  rubbing  the  limb  with  soap  lini- 
ment, was  firm  and  general.  He  was  di- 
rected to  go  to  bed,  and  keep  clothes  con- 
stantly damp  with  saturnine  lotions  to  the 
limb,  and  to  take  an  aperient.  The  limb 
became  less,  and  he  went  to  bed  in  his 
usual  good  health,  en  the  13th.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  called  for  the  nurse, 
but  expired  before  she  could  get  to  him. 
Post-mortem  examination. 

The  body  was  very  fat,  the  adipose  mem- 
brane covering  the  abdominal  muscles  being 
about  two  inches  in  depth.  The  veins  of 
the  lungs  and  of  the  body  generally,  were 
full  of  blood  ;  there  was  no  disease,  either 
in  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities,  ex- 
cept old  adhesions  on  one  side  of  the  chest. 

The  arachnoid  coat  wasthickened,  opaque, 
and  tough  over  the  whole  convexities  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  and  the  cellular  tex- 
ture of  the  pia  mater  loaded  with  serum. 
On  taking  off  the  membranes,  the  surface  of 
the  brain  was  drenched  with  water,  and  a 
large  quantity  ran  down. 

The  cerebral  convolutions  were  separated 
by  considerable  intervals,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  anasarcous  pia  mater.  Each 
ventricle  contained  about  two  ounces  <ii'  (iie 
clearest  and  most  transparent  fluid  ;  this  in- 
creased secretion  had  raised  the  fornix,  so 
as  to  make  the  communication  between  the 
two  lateral  ventricles  direct.  All  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  were  turgid,  and  the  bloody 
points  innumerous  and  large,  wherever  the 
cerebral  substauce  was  cut  into.  The  pa- 
tient had  complained  of  no  pain,  nor  had  he 
exhibited  any  symptom  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance :  it  must,  therefore,  be  observed, 
that  the  above  described  change  in  the  ves- 
sels and  membranes,  and  effusion  into  the 
ventricles,  had  taken  place  very  slowly,  and 
the  continued  enjoyment,  of  good  health 
must  be  considered  as  anomalous  in  this 
case.  The  patient,  indeed,  exhibited  n  dul- 
ness  of  apprehension,  and  general  sluggish- 
ness of  intellect,  which  were  supposed  natu- 
tural  to  him,  but  which  probably  arose 
from  the  morbid  changes  in  the  brain. 
After  all,  the  suddencss  of  death  is  not  ac- 
counted for  ;  he  must,  have  expired  almost 
instantaneously  ;  yet  no  change  could  be 
discovered  in  the  brain,  capable  of  causing 
such  an  event.  The  tibia  was  not  com- 
pletely consolidated,  although  the  union  was 
sufficiently  perfect  for  all  the  uses  of  sup- 
port and  motion. 
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MIDDLESEX   HOSPITAL. 

CASE  OF  KKA<  rmi:D  IUBS,  IN  WHICH  BLOOD 
WAS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  EFFL'SED  INTO  THE 
THORAX. 

W.  Norton,  a  man  aged  51,  of  a  pale  hag- 
gard countenance,  was  brought  to  this  hos- 
pital on  the  ;Hst  of  July,  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. He  had  received  a  severe  blow  on 
the  left  side,  by  which  he  was  knocked  down, 
and  by  the  fall  several  ribs  were  broken. 
His  breathing  was  difficult,  his  pulse  strong, 
hard  and  jerking.  He  was  bled  to  gxvij., 
a  bandage  was  applied,  and  he  was  directed 
to  take  a  strong  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap. 

Aug.  1.  The  bowels  not  acted  on  by  the 
medicine ;  tongue  furred ;  pulse  100,  and 
like  a  cord.  The  respiration  is  still  diffi- 
cult;  he  complains  of  pain  in  the  chest,  and 
the  sputa  is  streaked  with  blood  ;  ordered  ve- 
nesection to  nine  ounces.  This  bleeding  re- 
duced the  pulse  ;  and  a  dose  of  house  physic  was 
ordered  every  second  hour,  until  the  bowels 
acted.  In  the  evening  the  respiration  be- 
came more  difficult,  although  he  had  been 
twice  bled,  and  although  each  bleeding  had 
produced  syncope,  yet  the  pulse  having 
again  risen,  the  venesection  was  repeated. 
The  breathing  at  this  time  very  irregular. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  ban- 
dage, which  occasioned  relief,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  be  supported  in  bed,  inclining  to- 
wards the  side  affected.  Mr.  liell  was  sent 
for  who  did  not  think  that  the  operation  of 
paracentesis  was  justifiable.  He  contended 
that  if  air  had  been  effused  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity to  occasion  the  present  alarming  symp- 
toms, there  would  also  be  same  emphysema, 
but  in  this  case  there  was  none.  He  contended 
also,  that  if  it  proceeded  from  extravasated 
blood,  the  opening  would  require  to  be  made 
of  a  sufficient  size  to  let  the  coagulum  of 
blood  out,  which  would  he  quite  impossible. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  was  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  there  was  an  adhesion 
of  the  other  luug  to  the  pleura. 

3.  Yesterday  an  emulsion  was  ordered,  con 
taining  half  a  drachm  of  compound  tincture 
of  camphor,  every  six  hours.  There  is  but 
little  alteration  in  the  symptoms  ;  tongue 
furred  ;  pulse  full,  quick,  and  irregular. 
Cough  somewhat  relieved  by  the  anodyne 
mixture,  and  to  take  the  liquor  ammonia? 
aeetatis,  with  tartarized  antimony.  Towards 
evening  the  breathing  became  more  la- 
borious ;  he  was  again  bled  to  Jxvij.  after 
which  the  pulse  became  more  regular. 

4.  The  respiration  more  easy  ;  pulse  84, 
softer ;  countenance  blanched,  and  of  a 
ghastly  appearance.  Tongue  furred;  bow- 
els much  relaxed.  On  the  following  day 
somewhat  better,  and  the  pulse  was  weak 
and  compressible.  The  man  was  kept  low  ; 
the  inflammation  was  kept  under  ;  the  ban- 
dage was  again  applied,  and  on  the  loth  all 


the  untoward  symptoms  had  subsided,  from 
which  time  he  "got  gradually  better,  and  was 
discharged,  cured. 

John  B.,  3'i  years  of  age,  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  on  the  8th  of  July.  Whilst 
driving  four  in  hand  with  great  speed,  he 
was  thrown  from  the  box  of  the  coach,  and 
the  wheel  passed  over  his  chest.  His  fellow 
servant  stated,  that  he  had  remained  some 
time  insensible,  but  having  been  bled  by  a 
surgeon,  he  was  perfectly  conscious  when 
brought  to  the  hospital.  The  integuments 
of  the  chest  were  much  bruised,  and  so 
much  swollen,  that  although  on  pressing  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  a  crepitus  was  felt, 
it  was  difficult  to  say  what  parts  were  frac- 
tured. On  passing  the  hand  into  the  axilla, 
the  second  and  third  ribs  were  found  to  be 
broken ;  the  clavicle  appeared  also  to  be 
fractured,  but  owing  to  the  great  tumefac- 
tion of  the  integuments,  this  could  not  be 
ascertained  with  certainty.  Pulse  small, 
and  weak  ;  respiration  oppressed  ;  ordered 
to  be  kept  quiet.  In  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, the  breathing  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible, the  countenance  blanched,  and  the 
pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt  ;  in  short  he  ap- 
peared to  be  moribund,  and  from  the  symp- 
toms it  was  concluded  that  lie  was  sinking 
from  internal  haemorrhage.  He  was  ordered 
the  following  draught  : 

Compound  spirit  if  ammonia,  1  drachm; 

Camphor  mixture,  1  and  \  ounce. 

In  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  pulse  could 
not  be  felt,  the  surface  was  cold,  and  a 
weak  respiration  was  the  only  indication 
of  the  continuance  of  life.  An  hour  after- 
wards the  pulse  became  again  perceptible, 
and  the  stimulus  was  discontinued.  He 
remained  perfectly  sensible  all  night,  was 
sitting,  and  was  talking  in  the  morning  to 
some  friends,  and  whilst  so  doing,  ft- 11 
backwards  and  expired. 

Dissection. 

The  integuments  covering  the  chest 
measured  three  inches  in  thickness,  the 
second  and  third  ribs  were  fractured  through 
their  bodies,  and  the  cartilages  detached 
from  their  sternal  extremities.  The  upper 
part  of  the  sternum  was  also  fractured,  and 
the  clavicle  broken.  The  sternum  being 
raised,  coagulated   blood   was  found  in  the 

j  cellular  texture  beneath,' and  the  hand  could 
be   readily    passed  to   the  hack  part  of  the 

!  neck,  through  a  mass  of  coagulum,  and  there 
was  a  large  sac   on  the  side  of  the  vertebrre 

I  filled  also  with  blood.  The  heart  and  large 
vessels  were  entire  ;  the  wounded  vessel 
was  not  discovered,  but  Mr.  JJell  imagined 
that  the  haniorrliage  proceeded  from  the 
internal  mammary  artery.  Three  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
were  broken,  but  the  chord  was  entire. 
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Lecti-ke  I. 

W?  are  now  about  to  commence,  Gentlemen, 
with  a  class  of  diseases,  the  study  of  which 
M  attended  with  much  difficulty  ;  and  which 
.  S™  °*  hoPe  t0  treat  in  a  manner  altogether 
satisfactory,  either  to  you  or  to  myself.    This 
difficulty  arises  from  the  natural  and  inhe- 
rent obscurity  of  the  subject.     We  are  but 
very  imperfectly    acquainted  with  the  inti- 
mate structure  of  the  parts  constituting  what 
is  called   the  nervous  system  ;  and  still  more 
so,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
perform  their  important  functions.     -Where 
the  physwlogy  ^  so  imperfect,  it  is  not  to  be 
pondered  at  that  the  pathology  should  be  so 
lit  tie   understood.     The   obscurity   that  in- 
volves almost  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
nervous  system  and  its  functions,   has  been  a 
fertile  source    of  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 
J  he  wildest   and  most  contradictory  notions 
Jiave  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the 
diseases  of  this  part  of  die  animal  economy  • 
while  the  greatest  confusion  of  language  is 
to  be  observed,   in  the   attempts  that  have 
been  nrade  to  designate  these  affections.     In 
order  to  render  the  subject  as  intelligible  as 
possible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
ou  hne  of  the  different  structures  comprised 
under  the  denomination  of  the  nervous  system  • 
pointing  out  their  different  uses  and  offices' 
as   tar  as   these  are  understood.     This  will 
prepare    us  for  comprehending  the  various 
disordered  states  to  which  they  are  liable 
and   so  lead  us  gradually  on  to  the   treat- 
ment. 

_    Under  the   U-rm,    7iervous  system,  there  are 
included  :  1st,  the  brain,  audits  prolongation 
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the  spinal  chord;— 2d,  the  nerves  (with  their 
appendages,   the  ganglions  and  plexuses)  ;— 
3d,  the  different  organs  of  sense;— and   4th 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  same  system,  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

The  parts  that  have    been   hitherto   de- 
scribed, with  their  diseases,  viz.  the  sangui- 
ferous and  absorbent  systems,  the  organs  of 
supply,  of  secretion,  and  of  excretion,  con- 
statute  all  that  is  required  for  individual  ex- 
istence  having  little  relation  to,  or  connex- 
ion with,  surrounding  beings.     Such  a  sim- 
ple state  of  existence  is  seen  in  the  lowest 
scale  of  animal  hfe,  the  individuals  of  which 
appear  to  possess  only  the  faculties  of  tak- 
ing in   food,  and  of  converting  it  into  their 
own  substance,  by  the  processes  of  digestion 
and    assimilation.     Even   a  plant   does    all 
tns,  though  by  a  more  simple  organization. 
|  W  e   cannot,  it  is  true,  find  in  plants,    as  in 
animals   a  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  absor- 
bents ;  but  we  know  that  they  possess  ves-1 
sels  of  different  kinds,  which  perform  a  va- 
riety  of  important  actions,   analogous  with 
animal     circulation,    absorption,    secretion, 
and  nutrition.     Like  animals,  they  take  in 
extraneous  matter,  and  convert  it  into  their 
own  substance  ;— they  distribute  their  fluids 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  structure  •— 
and   they  secrete  or   form  a  variety  of  new 
substances  j— as  gums,  resins,  essential  oils 
acids,  sugar   &c„  by  processes  not  at  all  less 
wonderful  than  those  by  which  animals  ge- 
nerate   bile  or  urine,   and    equally    beyond 
our  comprehension.  J 

But  the  higher  races  of  animals  are  des- 
stmed  by  Nature  to  perform  functions  of  a 
still  more  elevated  kind.    They  are  connect- 
ed with  surrounding  beings,  and  with  one  an- 
other, by  ties  of  necessity,  and  of  enjoyment. 
io  enable   them   to  perceive  those  beinjra 
and  either  to  approach  or  to  avoid  them,  as 
they  happen  to  be  objects  of  desire  or  aver- 
sion,   they    required    organs    of   sensation, 
(the  nerves,)   and  of  voluntary    motion  (the 
muscles).  Sensatum  and  voluntary  motion,  then 
are  the  characteristics  of  animal  life  ;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere   vegetable  existence 
Upon  these  two  principles,  all  the    distin- 
guishing operations  of  animal  life  depend  •— 
and  the  one  of  these  necessarily  implies  the 
existence  of  the  other  :  for  to  ^without 
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being  capable  of  moving,  would  be  worse 
than  useless,  as  we  might  suffer  an  injury 
without  the  power  to  avoid  it ;  or  a  want, 
without  the  means  of  gratifying  it  ;  which,  would 
argue  a  kind  of  injustice  in  the  constitution 
of  things  ; — and,  on  the  other  hand,  move- 
ment without  sensation,  would  be  to  act 
without  a  motive — an  effect  without  a 
cause. 

Man,  then,  by  means  of  bis  nerves  and 
their  terminations  in  the  different  organs  of 
sense,  is  not  only  rendered  sensible  of  the 
existence  of  surrounding  objects,  but  is  made 
acquainted  with  their  various  properties. 
He  can  compare,  and  reflect  upon,  the  dif- 
ferent sensations  thus  produced,  so  as  to 
form  a  judgment  of  them,  in  regard  to  their 
agreeableness  and  usefulness,  or  tbe  con- 
trary,— and  he  comes  to  a  determination  to 
seek  or  avoid  them  accordingly.  These  are 
operations  of  the  mind  or  intellect,  and  they 
are  performed  through  the  medium  of  the 
brain. 

Whether  the  irritability  and  mobility  of 
plants,  are  dependent  on  an  influence  similar 
to  that  of  the  nervous  system  in  animals,  but 
which  is  universally  diffused  throughout 
their  substance,  without  any  peculiar  struc- 
ture devoted  to  tbe  purpose,  is  unknown, 
though  far  from  improbable.  The  fact 
lately  ascertained  by  Marcet,  of  Geneva, 
that  plants,  like  animals,  may  be  poisoned, 
both  by  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons,  and 
apparently  by  sympathy,  supports  the  idea 
;  of  their  possessing  something  analogous 
with  the  nervous  system  of  animals. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the 
phenomena  belonging  to  the  nervous  system, 
take  place. 

An  impression  being  made,  of  a  certain 
kind  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  upon 
some  sentient  part  of  the  body,  a  sensation 
is  excited  which  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  by 
the  nerves  of  the  part  upon  which  the  im- 
pression is  made.  It  is  in  the  brain  that  the 
sensation  is  perceived, — in  other  words, 
where  we  become  conscious  of  what  is 
taking  place.  This  perception,  or  conscious- 
ness, is  the  first  stage  of  mental  operation. 
As  the  sensation  produced  happens  to  be 
agreeable  or  otherwise,  the  object  producing 
it  becomes  an  object  of  desire  or  aversion, 
and  a  determination  is  made  to  obtain  or  to 
avoid  it,  according  to  its  nature.  This  is  a 
further  operation  of  the  mind,  and  which,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  mental  opera- 
tions, is  performed  in  the  brain,  as  the  organ 
of  the  intellectual  powers.  The  wilt,  or 
determination  of  the  mind,  thus  emanating 
from  the  brain,  is  conveyed  to  the  moving 
powers,  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  primary 
instruments  by  which  the  purposes  of  the. 
mind  are  effected.  The  medium  of  commu- 
nication in  this  case,  also,  is  the  nerves ;  and 
apparently,   the  same  nerve   answers  both 


purposes,  that  of  transmitting  the  impres- 
sion from  without  to  the  brain,  and  that  of 
conveying  the  determination  of  the  mind, 
or  will,  to  the  voluntary  muscles.  As,  how- 
ever, the  nerves,  when  examined,  are  found 
to  consist  of  numerous  fibrils  included  in 
the  same  external  covering,  but  proceeding 
distinctly  from  each  other,  and  without 
anastomosis  or  intermixture  of  substance,  the 
nerves  of  sensation  and  of  voluntary  motion 
may  still  be  considered  as  separate  and 
distinct. 

The  part  performed  by  each  of  the  struc- 
tures mentioned  respectively,  in  regard  to 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  is  sufficiently 
ascertained  by  very  simple  experiments,  as 
well  as  by  the  effect  of  injuries  and  disease. 
If  a  nerve  be  divided  or  strongly  compressed, 
in  any  part  of  its  course,  neither  will  an 
impression  made  upon  its  sentient  extremity 
be  perceived,  nor  will  the  mind  be  able  to 
put  the  muscle,  to  which  the  nerve  is  sent, 
into  action  :  sensation  and  volition  are  both 
intercepted.  So  also  if  the  brain  itself  be 
accidentally  injured,  or  so  altered  by  disease 
in  the  particular  part  in  which  the  nerve 
originates  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  to  perform 
its  office,  sensation  and  volition  are,  in  this 
case,  equally  annihilated. 

As  therefore  the  functions  belonging  to 
the  nervous  system  are,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
sensation,  voluntary  motion,  and  mind,  it  is  in 
the  disordered  state  of  these  functions 
chiefly,  that  we  expect  to  find  the  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  disease  in  those  organs. 

The  part  which  each  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous system  performs  in  this  series  of  func- 
tions, may  be  pretty  well  understood,  from 
what  I  have  already  said.  But  for  practical 
purposes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
further  division  of  the  subject,  and  which 
may,  I  think,  be  usefully  done,  as  follows. 
We  may  consider,  1.  The  cranial  portion, 
or  enecphalon,  including  the  brain  altogether, 
with  its  membranes  and  vessels.  2.  The 
spinal  chord.  S.  The  nerves,  with  their  ap- 
pendages. 4.  The  different  organs  of  sense; 
and  5.  lastly,  the  volvntary  muscles.  The 
affections  of  these  different  parts  I  shall 
treat  of  separately,  and  somewhat  in  detail, 
beginning  with  the  .brain,  or  cranial  portion, 
as  the  centre  of  this  system,  and  that  .which, 
in  its  diseased  state,  furnishes  the  greatest 
variety  of  morbid  affections. 

1.     Of  the  Brain  and  its  Diseases. 

The  brain,  instead  of  being  considered  as 
a  single  organ,  is  to  be  looked  upon  rather 
as  an  assemblage  of  organs,  each  differing 
from  the  rest,  both  in  structure  and  in  office. 
Anatomy  shows  us  a  great  number  and  va- 
riety of  parts,  and  which,  from  the  constancy 
with  which  they  are  found,  cannot  but  be 
supposed  to  be  of  importance  in  the  general 
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economy  of  the  organ  ;  but  the  particular 
purposes  served  by  them,  are  but  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  Certain  parts  we 
know  to  be  appropriated  to  certain  functions. 
Thus  vision  and  hearing  are  obviously  de- 
pendant upon  particular  parts  of  the  brain, 
the  seat  of  which  is  sufficiently  ascertained. 
Many  other  parts  we  do  not  know  the  use 
of;  and  this  imperfect  state  of  the  physi- 
ology of  the  brain  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
cause  of  the  obscurity  that  involves  many,  or 
most  of  the  diseases  of  this  organ.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  general  structure  of  the  brain,  I 
•shall  conline  myself  principally  to  such  points 
as  tend  to  throw  light  upon  its  diseases. 

When  the  cranium  is  sawn  through  in  the 
usual  manner  circularly,  and  near  to  it.^  basis, 
upon  force  being  applied  it  peels  oft',  as  it 
were,  from  the  dura  mater,  to  which  it  every- 
where adheres,  with  more  or  less  tenacity, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient ;  the  ad- 
hesion being  stronger  the  younger  the  sub- 
ject, owing  to  the  more  vascular  state  of  the 
membrane,  as  well  as  of  the  bone  itself. 
This  membrane,  the  dura  mater,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  internal  periosteum  to  the 
cranium,  though  it  furnishes  processeswhich 
answer  other  purposes,  as  you  will  presently 
see.  When  the  dura  mater  is  raised,  it  dis- 
covers the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  en- 
veloped by  its  proper  membranes,  the 
arachnoid,  and,  under  this,  the  jiia  mater, 
which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
organ,  and  connected  with  it  by  cellular  tex- 
ture, as  well  as  by  vessels.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  brain  is  marked  by  numerous 
rounded  projections,  of  irregular  outline, 
termed  convolutions,  the  depressions  between 
which  constitute  the  sulci  or  grooves  in  which 
the  veins  run  in  their  course  to  the  different 
sinuses,  where  they  deposit  their  blood. 
The  convolutions  are  received  into  corres- 
ponding hollows  in  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cranium, — a  proof  that  the  cavity  of  the 
skull  is  accurately  filled  by  the  brain. 

The  convolutions  follow  no  general  rule, 
as  to  number,  size,  or  figure  ;  nor  do  those 
on  one  side  correspond  with  those  on  the 
other.  Hence  they  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  distinct  organs  destined  to  the  perform- 
ance of  particular  functions,  as  has  been  of 
late  supposed,  but  merely  as  forming  grooves 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  veins,  which  are 
thus  guarded  in  a  degree  against  pressure. 

When  the  brain  is  turned  out  of  the  skull, 
and  its  basis  superficially  inspected,  several 
inequalities  are  observed,  forming  promi- 
nences and  depressions,  to  which  particular, 
and  for  the  most  part  very  absurd,  names 
have  been  given.  These  peculiar  configu- 
rations are  pretty  constantly  found,  and 
therefore  may  be  naturally  supposed  to  be 
of  importance.  But  as  their  particular  uses 
are  at  present  almost  entirely  unknown,  it 


will  not  be  necessary  to  take  up  your  time 
in  further  noticing  them. 

The  brain,  or  general  contents  of  the  cra- 
nium, admits  of  division  ;  first,  into  two 
principal  parts,  called  cerebrum  or  proper 
brain,  and  cerebellum  or  little  brain.  It  is 
the  cerebrum  only  that  presents  itself  when 
the  skull-cap  is  removed,  the  cerebellum 
being  placed  behind  and  rather  below  the 
cerebrum. 

The  cerebrum  again  is  divided  into  two 
equal  halves,  from  before  backwards,  con- 
stituting the  two  hemispheres,  or  a  right 
and  a  left  side  to  the  brain.  This  division 
is  made  by  a  doubling  and  dipping  down  of 
the  dura  mater,  called  the  fair,  or  falciform 
process,  (from  its  resemblance  in  figure  to  a 
scythe,)  and  which  is  tense  and  unyielding, 
so  as  to  prevent  one  of  the  hemispheres 
from  pressing  on  the  other,  when  the  head 
rests  on  its  side.  A  similar  production  hori- 
zontally of  the  dura  mater,  and  which  is 
called  the  tentorium,  serves  to  divide  the 
cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum,  answering  a 
similar  purpose  of  guarding  each  from  the 
pressure  of  the  other. 

Not  only  is  the  cerebrum,  as  just  stated, 
divided  into  its  two  sides  or  hemispheres, 
but  a  similar  division  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  whole  organ  to  its  termination  in  the 
spinal  chord,  which,  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
is  itself  similarly  divided,  thus  constituting 
the  brain  a  double  organ  throughout,  though 
the  divisions  are  not  every  where  equally 
marked.  The  cerebellum,  also,  like  the  cere- 
brum, has  its  two  lateral  portions,  which 
are  separated  by  a  thinner  process  of  the 
dura  mater. 

These  separate  portions  of  brain,  both 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  all  unite  towards 
the  basis,  and  proceed  downwards,  under 
the  name  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  till  they 
reach  the  spinal  canal,  when  the  united 
mass  assumes  the  name  of  the  medulla  spinalis, 
or  spinal  chord.  So  that  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  the  spinal  chord,  may  both  be  con- 
sidered as  made  up  of  processes  or  prolonga- 
tions of  all  the  separate  parts  mentioned, 
namely,  of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
cerebrum,  (termed  crura  cerebri  or  legs  of  the 
cerebrum,)  and  of  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  the  cerebellum  (called  the  crura  cerehelli)  ; 
— such  is  the  exterior  outline  of  the  brain, 
or  cranial  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 

As  to  the  Membranes  or  coverings  of  the 
brain,  there  is  one  usually  reckoned,  which 
has  no  connexion  with  it ;  namely,  the  dura 
mater,  which  is  merely  an  internal  perios- 
teum to  the  skull.  The  proper  membrane  of 
the  brain  is  the  pia  mater,  which  consists  of  a 
tissue  of  small  vessels,  connected  together 
by  cellular  substance.  The  pia  mater  is 
every  where  closely  adherent  to  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  dipping  downbetween  its  con» 
K2 
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volutions,  and,  at  the  basis,  penetrating  to 
the  ventricles. 

Exterior  to,  and  intimately  connected 
with,  the  pia  mater  by  cellular  texture, 
is  a  serous  membrane,  termed  the  tunica 
arachnnides  ;  this  membrane,  the  arach- 
noid, is  supposed  to  consist  of  two  layers  ; 
the  external  of  which,  towards  the  basis 
of  the  brain,  is  reflected  back,  so  as  to 
form  an  internal  layer  to  the  dura  mater, 
similar  to  the  pleura  costulis  in  the  chest ; 
so  that,  according  to  this  disposition  of 
parts,  the  arachnoid,  like  other  serous 
membranes,  is  a  complete  sac  'without 
opening.  The  arachnoid  is  extremely  thin 
and  transparent,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
unless  rendered  opaque  by  disease,  it  is 
scarcely  visible.  The  surfaces  of  the  arach- 
noid which  are  in  contact  with  each  other, 
are  continually  moistened  by  a  serous  fluid, 
which  prevents  their  adhering  together. 
Now  if  from  any  cause  this  fluid  should  be 
in  excess,  it  gives  rise  to  the  disease  termed 
hydrocephalus  eiternus. 

On  slicing  the  brain  horizontally  (accord- 
ing to  the  common  barbarous  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  of  this  organ),  a 
difference  of  colour  is  observed  ;  the  central 
parts  being  white,  (the  medulla  or  medullary 
portion,)  and  this  surrounded  by  a  substance 
of  a  dark  colour  (the  cineritious  or  cortical 
portion).  The  cineritious  part  may  be  in- 
jected, so  as  to  show  a  very  vascular  struc- 
ture. This  cannot  be  done  with  the  medul- 
lary substance,  at  least  I  am  acquainted 
with  but  one  exception,  which  is  in  the 
museum  of  Mr.  Langstaff  ;  a  few  vessels 
only  can  be  thus  filled,  and  which  are,  pro- 
bably, veins,  traversing  its  substance.  In 
the  cerebellum,  these  two  poitions,  the 
medullary  and  cineritious,  are  differently  dis- 
posed, so  as  to  present,  when  the  partis  cut 
into  slices,  an  arborescent  appearance. 

Deep  in  the  centre  of  the  brain,  and  ra- 
ther towards  the  basis,  certain  cavities, 
called  ventricles,  are  found  ;  the  two  lateral, 
and  the  3d,  4th,  and  .Mb  ventricles.  All 
these  have  communications  with  each  other ; 
and  admit  of  fluids  passing  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  a  healthy  state  of  parts,  there  is 
very  little  fluid  found  in  these  cavities  ;  and 
it  is  even  doubtful,  whether  any  sensible 
quantity  exists  there  during  life,  though,  in 
general,  a  small  quantity  is  found  after  death. 
There  is,  in  strictness  of  language,  no  ca- 
vity here,  the  sides  of  the  ventricles  lying 
in  close  contact,  with  the  exception  of  any 
small  quantity  of  fluid  that  may  be  collected 
in  them.  By  the  communication  between 
the  ventricles,  fluid,  when  present,  may  gra- 
vitate from  one  to  another,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  body. 

Many  anatomists  believe,  that  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  bruin  are  lined  by  a  continuation 
of  the  arachnoid  membrane ;  and  hence,  that 


hydrocephalus  interims  is  merely  the  collected 
secretion  of  this  membrane.  This  is  very 
probable.  In  most  cases  hydrocephalus  in- 
terims and  externum,  exist  at  the  same  time. 

In  some  cases  of  hydrocephalus  mternus, 
where  the  quantity  of  fluid  collected  in  the 
ventricles  is  very  large,  the  convolutions 
disappear,  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain 
presenting  a  smooth  appearance,  while  its 
substance  at  this  part  becomes  extremely 
thin,  so  as  to  appear  little  more  than  a  mem- 
brane in  point  of  thickness.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  an  unfolding,  as  it  were,  of  the 
convolutions,  in  consequence  of  the  expan- 
sion from  within. 

Of  the  Bloodvessels  of  the  Brain. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  brain,  are 
of  considerable  size,  and  are  four  in  num- 
ber ;  viz.  the  two  internal  carotids,  and  the 
two  vertebral  arteries.  These  enter  by  sepa- 
rate foramina  at  the  basis  of  the  skull.  They 
anastomose  within  the  skull  from  side  to 
side  ;  which  serves  to  break  the  force  of  the 
current  of  blood,  a  purpose  which  is  further 
answered  by  the  arteries  entering  through 
tortuous  bony  canals.  The  arteries  ramify 
minutely  on  the  pia  mater,  before  they  pene- 
trate the  substance  of  the  brain,  where  they 
are  invisible  from  their  minuteness,  unless 
distended  by  injection  ;  and  they  are  then 
only  seen  in  the  membranes,  and  in  the  ci- 
neritious portion.  The  quantity  of  blood 
sent  to  the  brain  is  very  large  :  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  size  of  its  arteries,  in  com- 
parison with  other  parts. 

With  respect  to  the  reins  of  the  brain,  a 
peculiarity  exists  in  regard  to  their  distribu- 
tion. They  do  not  accompany  the  arteries, 
as  in  most  other  parts,  but  the  venous  blood 
passes  out  of  the  skull  at  different  apertures. 
They  are,  consequently,  not  immediately 
influenced  by  the  more  or  less  distended 
state  of  the  arteries.  The  veins  empty 
themselves  into  the  different  sinuses  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  longitudinal  and 
lateral  sinuses,  situated  between  the  lamina? 
of  those  processes  of  the  dura  mater  that 
form  the  partitions  between  the  hemispheres, 
and  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
(the  j'alx  and  tentorium).  By  the  tense  state 
and  inelastic  nature  of  these  membranes,  the 
sinuses  are  guarded  against  the  effects  of 
pressure,  nearly  as  much  as  if  they  wore 
lodged  in  bony  canals.  The  veins  enter  the 
sinuses  obliquely,  and  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the 
latter.  This  has  the  effect  of  valves,  and 
tend*  to  prevent  a  regurgitation  of  the  blood 
fi'«m  the  sinuses  into  the  veins. 

The  sinuses  terminate  in  the  great  veins 
of  the  neck,  the  internal  jugulars,  which 
return  the  blood  fo  the  heart. 

The  brain,  like  other  parts,  receives  its 
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supply  of  blood  from  tbe  heart,  and  is,  so 
far,  in  dependance  upon  this  organ  ;  but 
the  force  and  velocity  with  which  the  blood 
moves  in  the  brain,  and  its  particular  distri- 
bution through  the  organ,  depend  upon  the 
action  of  its  own  vessels.  If  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  brain  be  wholly  cut  off,  it  will 
be  unable  to  continue  its  functions ;  as  is 
seen  in  perfect  syncope,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion, blood  can  no  longer  be  sent  to  the 
brain.  The  same  thing,  probably,  would 
result,  if  the  arteries  going  to  the  brain 
were  all  tied  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  done. 
Bichat,  however,  refers  to  it,  as  having 
been  done  in  animals,  and  with  the  effect, 
as  he  states,  of  suddenly  interrupting  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  soon  inducing 
death. 

The  dependence  of  the  cerebral  functions 
upon  the  circulation,  or  movement  of  the 
blood  through  the  brain,  is  further  shown, 
by  the  stupor  and  insensibility  that  attend 
the  interruption  of  the  return  of  blood  from 
the  head  by  pressure  upon  the  veins  of  the 
neck  ;  which,  if  complete,  would  occasion 
absolute  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  probably  put  an  entire  stop  to  its  func- 
tions. The  same  effect  often  follows  from 
a  dependent  posture  of  the  head,  as  in 
stooping.  Pressure  made  upon  the  brain 
itself,  must  have  a  similar  effect  in  stopping 
the  circulation  through  the  organ  ;  and  we 


exception)  are  all  situated  towards  the  basis. 
1  he  contents  of  the  cranium,  therefore,  are 
thus  guarded  against  the  direct  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere. 

-dlv.  The  hollow  of  the  skull  is  com- 
pletely filled  by  its  contents,  namely,  the 
brain,  its  membranes,  and  vessels  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  correspondence  in  figure  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  brain  every  where, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull ;  aud  the 
same  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  ventricles,  which, 
when  no  preternatural  quantity  of  fluid  is 
present,  are  evidently  in  contact  with  each 
other.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  absolute  cavity 
or  vacant  space  to  he  found,  any  more  than 
in  the  other  great  cavities  of  the  body,  (as 
they  are  improperly  called,)  the  chest  and 
abdomen. 

3dly.  There  is  nothing  elastic  or  com- 
pressible within  the  skull ;  for  neither  can 
the  solid  substance  of  the  brain  itself  or  its 
vessels  and  membranes,  suffer  compression, 
so  as  to  be  diminished  in  bulk  from  pressure ; 
nor  is  the  blood  itself  compressible  in  any 
sensible  degree,  at  least  by  any  force  that 
can  possibly  be  applied  during  life  :  aud  as 
far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  elastic  fluid  pre- 
sent. These  facts  must  be  disproved,  before 
the  inferences  I  am  about  to  draw  can  be 
controverted. 

The  cavity  of  the  skull  being  always  com- 
pletely filled   by  its  contents,  and  these  con- 


know  that  it  occasions  a  suspension  of  its    tents    being    incompressible,    it    cannot  of 
functions.  ;  course    admit  of  more  ;    consequently,   the 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  functions  absolute  quantity  of  blood  within  the  brain 
of  the  brain  are  not  much  influenced  by  the  altogether  caunot  materially  vary  from  tune 
quantity  of  blood  sent  out  by  the  heart,  nor  to  time.  No  fresh  quantity  of  blood  can  find 
by  the  force  with  which  the  heart  is  acting  :  admittance  by  the  arteries,  but  by  displacing 
provided  its  own  vessels  perform  their  office  an  equal  quantity  from  the  veins.  The  lan- 
in  the  proper  manner.  Thus,  the  brain  is  guage  therefore  in  general  use,  with  regard 
observed  to  perform  its  functions  almost  to  the  brain  being  more  or  less  '  loaded  with 
equally  well,   when  the  heart  is  acting  very    blood,'  '  congestion  of  blood,'  and  the  like, 


feebly,  as  indicated  by  the  pulse  ;  and  when 
acting  with  great  violence,  as  in  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  other  violent  inflammations.  We 
have  to  look,  therefore,  to  the  action  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  themselves,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  varying  states  of  circulation  in  the 
bruin.  And  as  the  arteries  are  the  chief 
cause  of  the  movement  of  the  blood,  it  is  to 
these  t'lat  the  principal  changes  observed 
must  be  referred.  The  full  effect  however 
of  an  increase  of  arterial  action  in  the  brain, 
can  only  be  understood  by  adverting  to  cer- 
tain peculiarities,  that  serve  to  distinguish 
this  organ  from  others  ;  and  which,  though 
pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr. 
Monro  of  Edinburgh,  have  been  since  greatly 
neglected,  or  rather  wholly  overlooked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  skull  is  a  close,  un- 
yielding, bony  cavity,  having  no  openings 
but  for  the  passage  of  blood  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  for  that  of  the  spinal  chord. 
These  openings  (the  orbits  are  scarcely  an 


is  not  correct.  The  only  variations  to  which 
the  circulation  of  the  brain  is  liable,  are  in 
regard  to  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  its  particular  distribution.  In  these 
respects,  it  is  subject  to  great  variety.  These 
changes  are  to  be  attributed  principally  or 
almost  wholly  to  the  varying  action  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  themselves,  and  not  to  the 
state  of  action  in  the  heart  or  general  vascu- 
lar system,  of  which  the  brain  is  in  a  great 
measure  independent,  as  I  before  observed 
to  you. 

Another  result  of  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion mentioned  is,  that  when  pressure  is 
made  upon  any  part  of  the  brain,  as  by  re- 
moving a  portion  of  the  skull  and  pressing 
with  the  point  of  the  finger  upon  the  ex- 
posed surface,  the  bruin  itself  will  be  de- 
ranged as  to  its  position,  and  may  thereby 
possibly  suffer  some  disturbance  in  its  func- 
tions ;  but  the  effects  of  the  pressure  will 
be  necessarily  communicated  to  the  only  com» 
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pressible  parts,  the  blood  vessels,  the  sides 
of  which  will  be  forced  together,  and  their 
contents  squeezed  out.  This  is  as  likely  to 
occur  iu  the  parts  of  the  brain  the  most  re- 
mote from  that  where  the  pressure  is  directly 
made,  as  in  its  immediate  vicinity  :  the  cere- 
bral substance  being  incompressible,  it  can- 
not intercept  the  effect  of  the  pressure  as  if 
it  had  been  an  elastic  substauce. 

Now  I  need  not  observe  to  you,  that  the 
consequence  of  such  compression  of  the 
blood  vessels,  must  be  a  proportionate  in- 
terruption to  the  circulation  of  the  brain  ; 
and  this,  probably,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
interruption  of  its  functions,  and  not  the 
mere  derangement  in  the  position  of  the 
cerebral  matter.  That  the  suspension  of 
functions  is  owing  to  the  interrupted  circu- 
lation, is  indeed  further  probable  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  same  effects  follow 
from  compression  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  ; 
and  also  from  a  simply  dependent  posture  of 
the  head  in  many  subjects.  I  shall  hereafter 
endeavour  to  show,  that  the  symptoms  of 
apoplexy,  and  of  the  apoplectic  state  of 
fever,  that  have  been  attributed  to  congestion 
or  over  fulness  of  vessels  in  the  brain,  are, 
in  reality,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cause  I  have 
just  mentioned,  stagnation,  or  interrupted  cir- 
culation in  the  brain. 

When  a  portion  of  the  skull  is  removed, 
and  the  brain  laid  bare  in  consequence,  and 
also  at  the  fontanel  or  junction  of  the  sutures 
before  ossification  is  complete,  we  observe 
an  alternate  rising  and  sinking  of  the  brain 


solute  quantity  must  remain  very  nearly  the 
same.  In  the  most  exhausted  and  emaciated 
states  of  the  system  at  large,  the  brain  ap- 
pears to  contain  its  ordinary  proportion  of 
blood.  If,  indeed,  there  is  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  serous  fluid  in  the  ventricles  or 
between  the  membranes,  as  in  the  more 
chronic  forms  of  hydrocephalus,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  exhibits  a  deficency  of 
blood,  by  its  white  and  pearl-like  appear- 
ance. 

We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  our  next 
lecture. 
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[Sitting  of  the  Sfvcnth  of  August.] 

Dr.  Bordat  read  a  paper  on  a  Chinese, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  the  surface 
of  whose  breast,  an  acephalous  foetus  was 
attached.  There  are  two  different  sto- 
ries  respecting   this    individual,   who   was 


brought  to  Macao  three  years  ago;  and  sub- 
corresponding  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  I  mitted  to  the  inspections  of  Drs.  Luringtori 
and  in    some  degree   also  with  respiration,    and  Pearson.     During  the  stay  of  this  latter 


And  it  has  been  inferred  from  hence,  that 
the  same  is  the  case  at  all  times.  There  is 
however  no  proof  that  this  takes  place,  when 
the  cranium  is  entire  ;  while  it  is  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
struction already  mentioned.  The  impulse 
given  to  the  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels, 
by  the  vis  a  tergo  derived  from  the  heart  and 
arterial  trunks,  will  be  expended  in  urging 
the  blood  forwards,  and  not  in  producing 
expansion  of  vessels ;  for  which,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  room.  If,  in  the  perfect  state 
of  the  cranium,  the  brain  were  to  recede 
from  it,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  there 
must  be  created  a  vacuum  over  the  surface 
of  the  brain  ;  but  this,  you  must  see,  is  all 
but  impossible. 

I  may  observe  further,  what  at  first  per- 
haps you  will  find  it.  difficult  to  conceive, 
that  though  by  bleeding  to  a  great  extent, 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  may  be  deprived 
of  a  great  part  of  their  blood,  this  cannot 
happen  with  respect  to  the  brain;  and  that 
for  the  same  reason  that  wine  cannot  be 
drawn  from  a  cask,  without  a  counter  open- 
ing for  the  admission  of  air.  The  impetus 
of  circulation,  and  distribution  of  blood  in 
the  brain  may  be  thus  affected,  but  the  ab- 


gentleman  at  Canton,  in  January,  1825,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  constantly 
for  two  days,  and  from  Dr.  Pearson  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  obtained.  The  indi- 
vidual was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  pre- 
sented no  peculiarity  of  constitution,  imd 
had  the  same  colour  as  the  other  Chinese. 
He  was  of  a  middle  size,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference observed,  was  that  the  organs  of 
generation  were  slightly  developed.  The 
ffetus  adhered  to  the  sternum,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  rib.  In  this  extent,  the 
bone  projected  to  inch  an  extent,  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  child. 
M.  Pearson  was  not,  however,  certain 
whether  this  v,as  in  reality  a  projection  of 
the  sternum  or  of  some  part  of  the  foetus; 
The  fetus  had  neither  the  dorsal  nor  the 
lumbar  vertebra-,  or  at  least  they  could  not 
be  discovered  by  the  touch,  whilst  the  cer- 
vical could.  The  upper  extremities  were 
very  little  developed,  and  no  muscles  could 
be  distinguished  on  them ;  there  was  nothing 
but  the  skin  and  bones.  The  sternal  extre- 
mity of  the  clavicle  rested  on  the  sternum 
of  the  adult.  A  few  of  the  ribs  could  be 
felt,  and  the  lower  extremities  were  more 
fully  developed  than  the  upper  ones.    The 
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muscles,  on  the  thighs  and  legs,  could 
be  distinctly  felt.  Both  the  fingers  and 
toes  were  provided  with  nails.  The  um- 
bilicus was  very  distinct  in  the  foetus,  and 
the  parts  of  generation  were  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  it  in  proportion,  than  in  the  adult. 
One  of  the  testicles  was  in  the  scrotum,  and 
the  other  in  the  inguinal  canal.  The  penis 
was  perforated,  and  M.  Pearson  was  told 
that  it  voided  urine,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  the  case.  The  foetus  had 
no  anus  ;  but  the  folds  of  the  skin  in  that 
part  were  very  distinct.  The  adult  felt  dis- 
tinctly when  the  skin  of  the  child  was 
pinched.  The  pulse  of  the  adult  was  quicker 
than  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  grown  up  per- 
sons ;  it  varied  from  ninety  to  a  hundred 
beats  in  the  minute.  The  individual  is  pro- 
bably still  living  ;  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  notwithstanding  the  advantageous 
offers  which  were  made  to  him,  to  persuade 
him  to  come  to  Europe. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  report  on 
the  above  case,  were  MM.  Dumeril,  and 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire. 

Sitting  of  the  2Sth  of  August. — Report  on  the 
above  Case. 

M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  read  a  report  on 
the  Chinese  monster,  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Bordat's  paper,  from  which 
the  following  extract  will  be  found  interest- 
ing. 

This  monstrosity  consists  in  the  addition 
of  an  acephalous  fuetus  to  the  epigastric  re- 
gion of  a  Chinese,  about  twenty-two  years 
old.  The  commissioners  do  not  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of 
the  fact,  and  their  conviction  of  its  truth  is 
founded  less  on  the  numerous  proofs  which 
have  been  afforded  them  in  the  description 
of  the  monstrosity,  than  on  preceding  pa- 
rallel cases  with  which  the  anuals  of  science 
abound  ;  for  twenty  cases  similar  to  the 
one  now  under  consideration,  have  been 
narrated.  Ambroise  Pare,  Beneveninus, 
Columbus,  Montano,  and  others,  have  de- 
scribed them.  Schenkius  relates  thirteen 
such  cases,  of  which  three  were  observed  by 
himself.  Aldrovarde  gives  plates  of  three 
others,  which  he  has  collected  in  the  same 
article,  under  the  name  of  monslrum  bicorpor 
vwnocephalon.  There  is  another  case  of  a 
Swiss,  who  was  born  in  1764,  and  from 
whom  the  acephalous  individual  was  dexte- 
rously detached  by  a  surgeon.  Wiuslow  also 
mentions  a  case  of  a  girl  who  died  in  1733 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The  extreme  unction 
was  about  to  be  administered  to  her,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  there  was  an  acepha- 
lous foetus  connected  to  the  stomach.  This 
circumstance  raised  the  question,  whether 
the  extreme  unction  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  the   two  individuals  ?     It  was  on 


this  absurd  question  that  Winslow  was  con- 
sulted ;  his  answer  is  not  known. 

M.  G.  St.  Hilaire  examined  the  different 
points  contained  in  the  description,  and 
stated  that  he  had  classed  all  monstrosities 
of  the  kind  under  one  genus,  which  he  had 
termed  heleradelphes,  or  dissimilar  twin  bro- 
thers.* 


Remarks  of  Professor  Tiedemann  on  a  passage  in) 
the  Work  of  M.  Series,  entitled,  "  dnatomie 
comparee  du  cerveau,  etc." 

In  the  preface  to  the  work  of  M.  Serres  on 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain,  ws 
find  at  page  12  the  following  observations  : 
"  Such  are  the  favourable  circumstances  in 
the  midst  of  which  this  work  has  been  com- 
posed. The  principal  results  contained  in 
it  are  already  known  by  the  extended  report 
which  Baron  Cuvier  published  in  1821.  We 
recollect  the  sensation  which  this  report 
created  among  anatomists.  In  the  course 
of  the  years  1822  and  1823,  different  anato- 
mists, both  French  and  foreign,  published 
on  the  same  subject,  the  researches  to  which 
the  prize  proposed  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  1821  had  given  rise,  and  which 
prize  was  adjudged  to  my  production." 

Here  M.  Serres  adds  a  note,  which  con- 
cerns me,  and  is  indeed  that  which  has 
compelled  me  to  publish  the  following  state- 
ment. M.  Serres'  note  is  as  follows  :  "  This 
remark  is  not  applicable  to  the  first  produc- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Tiedemann,  entitled, 
'  Anatomy  and  Formation  of  the  JJrain  of  the 
Human  Embryo,'  published  in  1810",  and 
with  which  I  became  acquainted  in  1821. 
The  second  part  which  this  illustrious  ana- 
tomist appears  to  have  composed  at  the 
same  time  as  he  composed  the  work  which 
he  sent  to  the  Institute  on  the  occasion  of 
the  prize,  has  been  put  by  his  learned  trans- 
lator, Dr.  Jourdan,  on  a  level  with  the  present 
state  of  our  information." 

At  first  I  deemed  it  quite  useless  to  com- 
bat the  high  pretensions  advanced  by  M. 
Serres,  with  an  air  of  unbecoming  assurance, 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen,  as  the  author  of  im- 
portant discoveries  on  the  structure  and 
mode  of  formation  of  the  brain  of  man  and 
animals.  The  facts  which  I  could  enume- 
rate on  this  occasion,  have  not  quite  escaped 
the  attention  of  anatomists,  whose  knowledge 
keeps  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the 
age.     Tor  these  reasons  I  shall  confine  my- 


*  A  curious  model  of  a  Chinese,  present- 
ing just  another  such  monstrosity,  may  be 
seen  in  the  council  room  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  It  was  presented  to  the  College 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  Thomas. — Ed.  L. 
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self  to  what  professor  Meckel  has  said  on 
this  subject  in  the  Deutschcn  Archives  fur  die 
Physiologie,  1?.  V.  7 ,  p.  349  :  "  As  it  is  only 
justice  to  give  to  every  one  his  due,  in  our 
love  for  truth,  we  submit  to  the  notice  of 
M.  Serres  some  of  the  works,  which,  treat- 
ing of  the  same  subject  as  his  work  treats  of, 
are  all  of  a  date  prior  to  his."  T.  and  C. 
"Wenzel  (Prodrome  eiues  Weikes  uber  das  Ge- 
hirn.  Tubing.  1806,  de  Penctiori  Structuru 
cerebri  Tubing.  1812.)  The  papers  of  lleil 
on  the  structure  of  the  hrain,  inserted  in 
his  Archives.  Arsaky  {de  Piscium  Cerebro  et 
Medulla  Spinali,  Halle,  1812)  ;  Cams  (dnat. 
et  Physiologie  des  Nerven  Systems,  Leipzig  ;) 
Dollinger  (Beitrdge  sur  Entivickelungs-ges- 
chicte  des  Menschlichen  Gehirns,  Frankfurt, 
1814)  ;  J.  F.  Meckel  (Versuch  einer  Entwich- 
elungs-gcschicte  der  Central  theile  des  Nerven 
Systems  in  der  Saugethieren)  in  the  Archives  of 
Physiology  for  1815)  ;  Tiedemann  (Anatomie 
inid  JJildungs-geschicte  des  Gehirns  in  Foetus 
des  Menschen,  Nuremberg,  1816);  and, 
lastly,  the  inquiries  of  J.  R.  Triviranns 
{Untersuchungen  uber  der  Jlau  und  die  Func- 
tional des  Gehirns  Bremen,  1820).  If  M. 
Serres  peruses  these  different  productions, 
he  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  nearly  all 
the  facts,  inductions  and  just  comparisons 
which  liis  work  contains,  had  been  known 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  several  of  the  as- 
sertions which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  are 
far  from  being  true,  and  are  refuted  in  ad- 
vance by  the  facts  observed  and  described, 
by  authors  to  whose  statements  credit  may 
be  attached,  Meckel  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  given  this  opinion  on  the  work  of 
M.  Serres.  Similar  opinions  by  M.  Foedera 
will  be  found  in  the  Journal  Univ.  des  Sciences 
Med.  T.  XXXVII.  p.  97,  and  by  M.  Olli- 
vier,  in  the  Archives  Gen.  de  Med.  Tom.  VII. 
p.  268. 

As  for  the  note  which  concerns  me,  and 
in  which  M.  Serres  justifies  in  some  degree 
the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  reporter  of  the 
Academy,  (Baron  Cuvier,)  there  appears  to 
me  some  necessity  for  explanation.  I  shall 
first  ask,  with  what  view  has  the  author 
added  the  note  ?  Was  it  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
truth!  Undoubtedly  not ;  and  M.  Serres's 
only  object  in  writing  a  note  which  contains 
as  many  falsehoods  as  lines,  was  evidently 
to  give  to  his  work  an  air  of  originality 
which  might  seduce  his  countrymen. 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  each  of  the  as- 
sertions, we  see  first  that  the  title  given 
by  M.  Serres  to  my  work,  is  completely 
false  ;  for  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conceived 
are  not  Anatomy  and  Formation  of  the  Brain  of 
the  Human  Embryo,  but  those  given  in  M. 
Jourdan's  translation  "Anatomy  of  the  Brain, 
containing  the  history  of  its  development  in 
the  Fcctus,  with  a  comparative  exposition  of 
its  Structure  in  Animals."  This  work,  then, 
embraces   the  whole  of  the  subject  which 


M.  Serres  appears  to  have  treated  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  new.  Moreover,  he  adds,  that 
it  was  only  in  1821,  in  the  month  of  March, 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  my  work, 
having  then  received  it  from  Baron  Cuvier. 
If  M.  Serres  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
original  before  that  period,  he  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  its  contents,  for  an  ex- 
tended analysis  of  it  had  appeared  in  1817, 
in  the  Journ.  Univ.  des  Sc.  Med.  Sept.  p.  281. 
M.  Serres  has  again  gratuitously  ad- 
vanced, that  the  second  part  of  my  work, 
in  which  the  different  degrees  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  brain  of  the  fcctus  are  compared 
with  those  of  the  animals  of  the  four  supe- 
rior classes,  does  not  appear  to  .have  been 
composed  till  later,  and  precisely  at  the  lime 
when  I  published  my  slnaiomia  cerebri  siniarum 
et  quorumdam  Mammalium  variorum,  Heidel- 
berg, 1821,  a  work  which  I  had  determined, 
as  corresponding  member  of  the  institute 
since  1812,  to  send  to  that  learned  body. 
M.  Serres  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say,  "  on 
the  occasion  of  the  prize,"  as  if  I  should 
have  ventured  to  try  for  any  prize  for  which 
M.  Serres  was  a  competitor !  I  will  also 
remark,  that  M.  Serres,  in  stating  that  M. 
Jourdan  had  placed  my  work  on  a  level  with 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  has  stated 
what  is  false,  for  M.  Jourdan  has  added  no- 
thing but  a  preliminary  discourse. 

What  appears  most  ridiculous  is,  that  M. 
Serres  should  compliment  me  as  "  celebrated 
and  illustrious  : "  does  he  think  that  such 
words  from  bis  pen  or  mouth  will  silence  the 
just  indignation  which  his  conduct  has  raised 
in  my  mind.  Let  the  matter  be  as  it  may, 
the  assertions  which  I  have  refuted  having 
given  rise  to  unpleasant  interpretations  re- 
specting me,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  publish 
a  letter  which  Baron  Cuvier  sent  me  at  the 
time  ;  it  will  serve  to  enlighten  those  of  his 
countrymen  whom  M.  Serres,  by  an  appear- 
ance Of  good  faith,  may  have  led  into  error. 

Furis,  15  Janvier  1821. 

Monsieur  et  ciier  Confrere, 

Je  viens  de  recevoir  votre  ouvrage  sur  les 
voies  par  oil  les  substances  avalees  arrivent 
dans  le  sang.  .T'ai  prescnte  a  l'acadeniie 
I'exemplaire  qui  lui  t'tait  destine,  etje  vous 
prie  d'agreer  ses  remerciemens.  Yeuillez 
aussi  recevoir  les  miens  pour  celui  dont  vous 
m'avez  honore.  Votre  memoire  sur  Fours 
paresseux  nous  etait  arrive  dans  son  temps, 
etje  m'etais  empresse  de  vous  en  remercier. 
Je  regrette  bcaucoup  que  ma  lettre  ne  vous 
soit  pas  pervenue,  mais  j'apercois  de  temps 
en  temps  de  pareilles  negligences,  lorsquc 
la  poste  doit  porter  des  paquets  d'un  royaume 
a  un  autre. 

J'ai  recu  avec  bien  de  Fintertt  vos  obser- 
vations curieuses  sur  la  tauniere  du  castor. 
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J'en  profiterai  certainement  pour  la  pre- 
miere Edition  de  mem  Regne  animal.  J'es- 
•pcrais  que  vous  auriez  travailli  pour  notreprix 
sur  le  cerveau  ;  je  vous  avoue  meme  qu'avant  lu 
avec  un grand  plaisir  votrc  memoirs  sur  le  dtve- 
loppement  de  ce  viscere,  j'avais  pensc  speciale- 
ment  a  vous  en  proposant  ce  sujet  a  I'academie. 
IVous  ne  perdrons  du  moins  pas  tout  puisque 
vous  allez  faire  graver  une  partie  de  vos 
observations.  Je  suis  bien  sensible  a  I'offre 
<jue  vous  me  faites  des  dessins,  et  je  pren- 
drai  peut-etre  la  liberte  d'en  profiter  lors- 
que  je  serai  arrive  a  cette  partie  de  mon 
travail.  Je  suis  encore  un  pen  retard^  par 
la  nouvelle  edition  de  mes  fossiles  dont  je 
joins  ici  le  prospectus.  Si  vous  pouviez  me 
procurer  quelques  materiaux  pour  l'enricliir, 
vous  me  rendriez  un  grand  service. 

Agreez,  je  vous  prie,  Monsieur,  l'assu- 
ranc6  de  ma  haute  consideration. 

Baron  G.  Cuvier. 

Everyone  may  convince  himself  from  this 
letter,  that  my  work  was  in  the  possession 
of  Baron  Cuvier  before  the  Academy  had 
proposed,  for  the  subject  of  its  prize,  the 
question  on  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and 
that,  consequently,  I  had  not  laboured  to 
answer  this  question,  as  M.  Series  endea- 
vours to  insinuate  into  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  One  solitary  truth  is  to  be  found 
in  the  passage  quoted  above,  and  taken  from 
M.  Serres'  preface  :  "  it  will  be  undoubtedly 
recollected  what  sensation  this  report  created 
among  anatomists."  Yes,  the  sensation 
which  the  report  produced  among  the  in- 
structed anatomists  of  Germany  was  great 
indeed  ;  but  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  it  caused  in  our  country  was  not 
to  be  compared  to  that  produced  by  the 
no  less  known  report  on  the  work  of  M. 
Flourens,  whose  discoveries  were  disputed 
with  justice  by  M.  Rolando,  and  to  the  in- 
dignation which  was  shortly  afterwards  ex- 
cited by  the  spoliation  committed  by  Au- 
tommarchi  on  the  immortal  Mascagni. 

From  these  circumstances  I  will  venture 
to  make  one  observation,  which  appears  to 
me  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Can  this  illustrious 
society,  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  has 
been  spreading  light  on  the  vast  domain  of 
science,  hope  still  to  preserve  the  reputation 
which  it  has  acquired,  if  the  members  of  its 
commission,  instead  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  profound  knowledge  and  just  cri- 
ticisms, remain  entire  strangers  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sciences  in  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  take  on  themselves  to  decide  with 
partiality  on  the  works  of  the  learned,  who 
are  indeed  the  inhabitants  of  no  one  country 
in  particular,  but  the  citizens  of  the  world 
at  large. 

TlEDE.MANN. 


1'IIVSIOLOGV. 


The  F.ffect  of  Compression  on  Poisoned  Wounds. 

In  a  paper  lately  read  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Dr.  Brouillard  stated  the  fact  that 
poisons  even  of  the  most  active  class  do 
not  produce  death,  until  they  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system ;  and  hence  he  ar- 
gues, that  by  preventing  absorption,  you 
obviate  the  mischief.  Dr.  Barry  applied 
the  cupping-glass  to  poisoned  wounds,  and 
by  hindering  the  circulation  of  the  poison, 
prevented  those  phenomena  from  taking 
place,  that  would  necessarily  occur  if  ab- 
sorption had  been  suffered  to  go  on.  Dr. 
Brouillard  was  induced  to  make  some  expe- 
riments, which  were  attended  with  com- 
plete success.  He  laid  bare  a  portion  of  the 
cellular  substance  of  a  rabbit's  thigh,  and 
introduced  therein  three  grains  of  strichnia  ; 
he  then  tied  a  ligature  above  the  wounded 
part.  Twenty-one  minutes  elapsed  before 
the  animal  appeared  to  be  affected  by  the 
poison  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  was 
convulsed,  and  sent  forth  strong  cries. 
Dr.  Brouillard  strongly  compressed  the 
wound  with  his  hand,  and  the  symptoms 
ceased  ;  nor  did  they  return  for  2.S  minutes, 
during  which  the  compression  was  con- 
tinued. In  six  minutes  after  the  ligature 
and  hand  were  removed,  the  convulsions 
were  renewed.  The  doctor  then  alternately 
applied  and  removed  the  ligature,  and  each 
operation  was  attended  exactly  with  the 
same  results  as  before,  respectively.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  in  live  instances 
with  strichnia,  and  in  two  with  prussio 
acid  ;  and,  in  one  case,  the  Doctor,  by  means 
of  compression  on  the  wound,  kept  the  ani- 
mal alive  for  nine  hours.  He  lastly  inserted 
a  portion  of  the  above  poisons  in  animals  of 
the  same  species,  and  in  all  cases  the  conse- 
quence was  the  immediate  extinction  of  life. 


On  the  vse  of  Iron,  as  an  antidote  against  Poisons 
belonging  to  the  class  of  A'letallic  Salts,  By 
Messrs.  Dumas  and  M.  Edwards. 

A  variety  of  experiments  have  been  made 
by  these  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  efficacy  of  iron  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  means  of  metallic  salts.  It  is 
known  that  iron  decomposes  acetate  of  cop- 
per, and  hitherto  the  experiments  of  the 
above  gentlemen  have  been  confined  to  the 
acetate,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  copper, 
and  the  strong  muriate  of  mercury.  Prom 
twelve  to  thirty  grains  of  acetate  of  copper, 
dissolved  in  water  (sufficient  in  evincing 
circumstances  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  dog  in 
a  few  hours,)  were  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach of  a  dog,  and  afterwards  they  injected 
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about  an  ounce  of  iron  filings  suspended  in 
gum  water.  The  experiment  was  tried  on 
several  dogs,  the  liquids  being  in  all  cases 
introduced  by  an  opening  in  the  oesophagus, 
which  was  afterwards  compressed  so  as  to 
hinder  vomiting.  The  iron  was  exhibited  in 
the  several  instances  at  different  intervals 
from  the  introduction  of  the  poison.  The 
animals  all  pretty  well  recovered,  and  sur- 
vived from  four  to  eight  days,  the  death 
even  then  being  occasioned  entirely  by  the 
pressure  of  the  ligature  on  the  oesophagus. 
In  one  case,  where  the  ligature  was  speedily 
removed,  the  dog  recovered.  As  an  antidote, 
or  rather  decomposer  of  acetate,  sulphate, 
and  carbonate  of  copper,  iron  was  found 
invariably  successful.  In  the  case  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  iron  was  found  to  be 
rendered  much  more  active  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  vinegar. 

CHEMISmY. 

A  n#W  substance  has  been  discovered  by 
M.  Balard,  a  young  chemist  of  Montpellier, 
which  he  at  first  called  muride,  but  which,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Thenard,  Vauquelin,  and 
Gay-Lussac,  he  afterwards  changed  to  brume 
from  the  Greek  word  fipoo/xos,  signifying  a 
bad  smell.  This  substance  has  been  ob- 
tained from  sea  water  by  M.  Balard,  and  was 
discovered  by  him  during  the  manufacture 
of  iodine. 

Its  principal  characters  are  thus  briefly 
described  ;  it  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  and  even  at 
18°  below  the  zero  of  Reaumur.  In  mass, 
its  colour  is  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  ;  when 
broken,  it  appears  just  the  colour  of  the  red 
hyacinth.  Its  smell  is  very  strong,  and 
much  resembles  that  of  chlorine.  Its  density 
is  about  3.  It  destroys  colours  in  the  same 
manner  as  chlorine,  and  dissolves  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  a:-ther.  M.  Balard  has  com- 
bined it  with  a  great  number  of  simple 
bodies,  and  has  obtained  some  very  remark- 
able compounds.  It  is  not  so  strong  as 
chlorine,  but  is  stronger  than  iodine,  which 
is  very  singular,  and  renders  it  probable 
that  it  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  only  a 
compound  of  these  two  bodies.  It  appears 
to  resemble  chlorine  rather  more  than  the 
other.  "With  hydrogen,  it  forms  an  hydra- 
cide,  or  bydxobrouiic  acid ;  and  with  oxygen, 


it  forms  bromic  acid,  which,  in  its  various 
combinations,  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  chlorates.  With  heat  it  decomposes, 
like  chlorine,  all  the  soluble  alkaline  oxides, 
and  disengages  the  oxygen  from  them  ;  with 
cold,  it  combines  with  the  oxides,  and  forms 
bromides,  easily  decomposable  by  heat,  and 
by  the  weakest  acids.  The  weight  of  its 
atom  is  9.328,  taking  oxygen  as  unity.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  considers  this  disco- 
very of  JM.  Balard  as  a  very  important  ac- 
quisition to  chemistry. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  brome  and  its 
combinations  has  been  published  in  the  An- 
nales  de  Chimid  et  de  Physique  for  August  last. 


THE   COLLEGE    OF   PHYSICIANS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Snt, — In  your  Number  of  this  day.  I  ob- 
serve a  letter,  signed  "  A  Constant  Reader," 
in  which,  alluding  to  Mr.  Bennett's  corres- 
pondence with  the  Court  of  Examiners  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  is  pleased  to  in- 
dulge in  a  strain  of  invective  against  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Now,  as  he  appears  to  me  to  have  wilfully 
assumed  a  falsehood,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
claiming against  that  body  ;  and  as  his  state- 
ment is  calculated  to  mislead  the  public, 
which,  I  am  sure,  must  be  foreign  to  your 
inclination,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  there 
is  no  by-taw  by  which  a  properly  educated 
gentleman  is  prevented  from  becoming  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  even  if 
he  has  practised  as  a  surgeon,  pro  mercede. 

It  is  true,  that  should  he  have  ever  exer- 
cised the  art  and  mystery  of  an  apothecary, 
or  practised  midwifery,  for  gain,  the  College 
will  refuse  to  admit  him  as  a  Fellow,  even 
if  he  be  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  such  question  as 
your  correspondent  has  chosen  to  assume, 
are  ever  put  to  any  individual  who  presents 
himself  for  admission.  He  can't  have  prac- 
tised these  branches  of  the  profession,  with- 
out the  fact  being  known  ;  and  the  questions 
therefore  would  be  superfluous. 

When  a  Is  atinnal  College  of  Physic  and 
Surgery  shall  have  been  established,  with 
"  A  Constant  Reader"  at  its  head,  the  pro- 
fession will  then,  no  doubt,  be  on  a  very 
(liferent  footing  !  ! 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
A  Licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians. 
London,  Oct.  28,  1826. 
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London,  Saturday,  November  4,  182G. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery  as  they  relate  to 
Wounds,  Ulcers,  Fistula,  Aneurisms,  wounded 
Arteries,  Fractures  of  the  Limbs,  Tumours, 
the  Operations  fif  Trepan  and  Lithotomy. 
AllB  of  the  duties  of'  the  Military  and  Hos- 
pital Surgeon.  By  John  Bell.  A  new 
Edition,  with  Commentaries,  and  a  critical 
enquiry  into  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  By 
Chakles  Bell,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London,  Surgeon  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  &c.  In  4  Vols.  8vo.,  with  en- 
gravings and  marginal  illustrations.  Lon- 
don, 1826.    Tegg. 

Mr.  John  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery 
have  so  long  and  so  deservedly  sustained  the 
first  rank  in  our  libraries,  and  are  so  well 
appreciated  hy  the  profession  in  general, 
that  it  were  almost  superfluous  to  descant  on 
their  merits.  There  is  something  so  de- 
lightfully animating  and  cheering  in  this 
writer's  manner,  so  much  force  of  genius  in 
his  criticisms  of  the  opinions  and  practices 
of  the  older  surgeons,  such  vigour  of  thought, 
plain  straight  forward  reasoning,  and  happy 
sarcasm  iu  contrasting  the  right  with  the 
wrong — teaching  us  what  to  avoid,  and  what 
to  pursue,  that  his  work  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most 
useful,  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject of  surgery.  It  is  a  work  well  calculated 
to  kindle  that  enthusiasm  in  the  younger 
mind,  without  some  portion  of  which,  per- 
haps no  one  ever  became  truly  great  or 
deservedly  eminent,  in  this  or  any  other 
profession.  It  is  a  work  which  may  make 
a  man  proud  of  his  calling,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  has  considerably  influenced 
and  directed  the  present  generation  of  sur- 
geons. To  use  his  own  language,  when  de- 
scribing a  perfect  surgeon  : — "  His  remarks 


are  arranged,  explained,  illustrated  and  en- 
forced with  peculiar  ardour.  His  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  human  body,  brings  all  his 
experience  into  the  most  useful  forms ;  Ms 
histories  are  plain  and  important ;  he  dwells 
with  judgment  upon  those  points  which  are 
peculiarly  difficult,  and  resolves  them  by 
continual  reference  to  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  parts.  The  most  ordinary 
facts  become  instructive  when  he  relates 
them  ;  at  every  turn,  in  every  difficult 
question,  we  perceive  his  superior  penetra- 
tion, knowledge,  decision,  good  conduct." 
— In  fine  he  has  done  for  surgery  what 
Euler  did  for  algebra, — produced  a  work  as 
imperishable  at  the  science  itself.  Mr 
Charles  Bell  follows  his  brother  with  be- 
coming humility. — Superior,  without  ques- 
tion, in  anatomical  knowledge,  he  yields  the 
palm  of  surgery  to  his  preceptor,  and 
scarcely  ever  ventures  to  controvert  his 
authority.  Indeed  there  is  something  so 
palpable,  undeviating,  and  rational,  in  the 
operative  department  of  surgery,  that  it 
were  difficult  for  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
and  good  education,  like  the  author  of 
the  principles,  to  have  fallen  much  into 
error,  and,  by  consequence,  to  have  left  much 
to  be  altered,  criticised,  or  rejected.  Hence 
it  will  appear  that  the  Editor's  labours  have 
been  comparatively  light — that  he  had 
merely  to  make  the  few  additions  which 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  progress  of  surgery, 
rendered  necessary,  and  his  work  was  done. 
But  we  shall  extract  a  part  of  the  preface, 
which  is  drawn  up  with  singular  modesty, 
and  proceed  to  notice  the  commentaries  and 
notes  of  the  Editor,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
holders  of  the  original  edition,  who  are  not 
likely  to  become  purchasers  of  the  present : 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,"  says  Mr.  C. 
Bell  "  that  any  thing  should  have  limited 
the  influence  of  Mr.  J.  Bell's  works  on  the 
general  profession ;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  expensive  mode  of  their  pub- 
lication, and  the  diffuse  style  of  composition, 
have  had  this  effect.  It  has  been  my  object 
in  republishing  these  volumes,  to  retain  all 
the  important  practical  matter,  to  preserve 
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also  the  admirable  introductions,  as  well  as 
the  lively  and  ingenious  illustrations.  But 
in  the  original  edition,  the  work  was  loaded 
with  notes,  containing  long  Latin  quota- 
tions, and  unnecessarily  encumbered  with 
excerpts  from  obsolete  French  works.  These 
•were  often  hut  a  less  perfect  version  of  what 
was  delivered  in  the  text,  and  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  expunge  them.  I  may  be  con- 
sidered as  less  excusable  in  omitting  certain 
portions  of  dissertations,  which  possessed  all 
the  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  John  Bell's  writ- 
ings, but  which  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
essential.  1  have  long  observed  with  regret, 
that  the  admirable  lessons  contained  in  these 
works,  were  to  be  got  at  with  too  much  ex- 
pense and  labour,  and  that  they  were  thus 
lost  to  the  practising  part  of  the  profession. 
It  was  necessary  to  present  them  in  a  less 
voluminous  form,  and  the  value  of  the  prac- 
tical matter  made  it  the  more  incumbent  to 
omit  some  portions.  With  these  excep- 
tions, the  reader  will  find  the  whole  of  Mr. 
John  Bell's  surgical  works  in  these  four  vo- 
lumes." 


To  us,  the  style  of  Mr.  John  Bell's  works 
has  ever  appeared  a  great  recommen- 
dation, and  the  editor's  initials  were  cer- 
tainly unnecessary  to  distinguish  his  terse 
composition,  as  he  supposes  it,  from  the 
"  diffuse  style"  of  his  brother.  This  is  joy- 
ous, animated,  and  triumphant,  and  outstrips 
the  impatience  of  the  reader  ;  while  the 
former  is  cold,  dull,  and  phlegmatic,  often 
incorrect,  and  withal  not  a  whit  less  diffuse.* 

Of  the  notes  and  commentaries  of  the 
editor,  by  far  the  greater  portion  are  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  ;  indeed  the  addi- 
tions made  to  the  others  are  not  suffi- 
ciently important  to  require  particular  com- 
ment. To  the  first  volume,  then,  we  shall 
confine  our  attention,  beginning  at  page  250, 
with  Mr.  John  Bell's  opinions  "  of  the  na- 
tural causes  by  which  a  hemorrhage  is 
spontaneously  stopped"  in  the  smaller  arte- 
ries, which  he  observes  is  "  neither  from 
the  retraction   of  the   artery,   nor  the  con- 
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striction  of  its  fibres,  nor  the  formation  of 
clots,  but  b>)  the  cellular  substance  which  sur- 
ounds  the  artery,  being  injected  with  bloud," 
which  blood  coagulating,  forms  "  a  suf- 
ficient barrier  to  restrain  the  bleeding,  till 
the  parts  inflame,  and  the  artery  is  entirely 
stopped."  Upon  this  Mr.  Charles  Bell  has 
remarked,  that  "  authors  have  shown  more 
cunning  in  shirking  the  question,  than  in- 
genuity in  explaining  it."  "  Their  little 
ways,"  he  says,  "  of  praising  one  another 
and  going  round  about  to  omit  the  mention 
of  his  brother,  have  been  apparent  to  him. 
They  have  been  as  a  child  who  conceals 
itself  by  covering  its  eyes!"  &c. ;  not  per- 
ceiving that  his  brother's  doctrine  is  at  va- 
riance witli  itself,  inasmuch  as  he  states, 
that  lnernorrhage  is  not  arrested  "  by  the 
formation  of  a  clot,  but  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  interstitial  cellular  membrane  !" 
What  else  this  may  be  but  "  the  formation 
of  a  clot,"  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine. 

Arteries  opened  by  sharp  instruments  are 
well  known  to  bleed  freely,  while  such  as 
are  rudely  torn  by  musket  shots  or  machi- 
nery, scarcely  bleed  at  all.  The  fact  canuot 
be  doubted,  and  is  thus  explained  by  the 
editor : 


*  In  the  following  sentence  of  the  pre- 
face, for  example,  all  the  words  in  paren- 
theses are  superfluous  :  "  But  (in)  the.  ori- 
ginal edition  (the  work)  was  loaded  with 
notes,  (containing)  long  Latin  quotations, 
and  (unnecessarily  encumbered  with)  ex- 
cerpts from  obsolete  French  works,"  6cc. 


"  The  coats  of  the  artery  being  alive,  and 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  functions,  pre- 
serve the  blood  fluid.  But  the  blood,  de- 
prived of  that  influence,  immediately  coagu- 
lates. The  death  of  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
or  the  injury  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  are 
(is)  attended  with  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  within  the  mouth  of  the  artery.  This 
is  the  reason  why  a  bruised,  torn,  or  gun- 
shot artery,  does  not  bleed ;  it  is  the  rea- 
son why,  on  cutting  into  mortified  parts, 
there  is  no  bleeding.  If  blood  escapes  into 
a  cavity.it  coagulates  ;  if  it  escapes  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  it  coagulates ;  if  the 
coats  of  an  artery  give  way,  and  the  coats 
are  supplied  by  a  new  formation  out  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  the  blood  coagulates  ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  an  aneurism  is 
ascertained  by  the  presence  of  a  clot ;  for 
if  the  coats  of  an  artery  be  dilated  merely, 
there  is  no  coagulum  ;  but  if  any  part  of  the 
sac  be  formed  of  cellular  texture,  condensed, 
there  you  find  a  clot." 

Ergo,  haemorrhage  is  arrested  "  by  the 
formation  of  a  clot,"  contrary  to  the  bro- 


ther's  hypothesis,  in  one  place,  and  in 
strict  keeping  with  it,  in  another.  Motion 
is  necessary  to  the  fluidity,  or,  if  Mr.  Bell 
will  have  it,  the  life  of  the  hlood,  and  it  is 
therefore  no  wonder  that  it  should  coagulate 
in  dead  tubes,  or  in  the  interstitial  cellular 
membrane.  Tie  the  femoral  artery  two  inches 
below  the  profunda,  and,  unless  the  circula- 
tion be  maintained  by  inosculations,  the  blood 
above  the  ligature  will  coagulate,  although  the 
artery  be  alive.  In  many  cases  of  gangrene, 
the  death  of  arteries  is  the  effect,  and  not 
the  cause,  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  ; 
since,  as  every  surgeon  knows,  the  eoagulum 
often  extends  beyond  the  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  dead  part  from  the  living.  Motion 
is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  muscles, 
and  much  more  to  the  fluidity  or  life  of  the 
blood.  Haller  has  observed,  that  little  clots 
of  globules  may  often  be  observed  in  the 
arteries  when  the  circulation  is  languid,  and 
that  they  disappear  when  its  vigour  is  re- 
stored. Motion,  then,  rather  than  the  sti- 
mulus of  arterial  coats,  is  necessary  to  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood.  When  blood  escapes 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  when  it  stagnates  in 
an  aneurismal  sac,  or  impervious  artery,  it 
is  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  heart, 
and  coagulates.  It  cannot  move,  and  not 
moving,  ceases  to  live.  Mr.  Bell  should 
be  prepared  to  prove  the  converse  of  his 
proposition,  that  blood  never  coagulates  in 
a  living  artery  ;  but  as  that  is  impossible, 
his  hypothesis  is  absurd.*  Arteries  cannot  be 
dilated  to  any  great  extent,  without  ruptur- 
ing their  internal  tunic.  When  "  merely 
dilated,"  they  cannot  contain  inert  blood 
enough  to  balance  or  overcome  the  force 
of  the  heart's  action,  which  keeps  it  in  mo- 


"  It  is  a  well  known  fact,"  says  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  "  that  if  a  quantity  of  blood  be 
included  in  a  living  vessel  between  two  liga- 
tures, at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches 
from  each  ether,  the  blood  coagulates  in  two 
or  three  hours." — "  In  a  dead  bloodvessel, 
the  blood  coagulates  just  as  it  would  in  a 
vessel  out  of  the  body." — See  his  12th  Lec- 
ture. 
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tion,  fluid,  and  alive 
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When  the  internal 
tunic  gives  way,  the  capacity  of  the  sac  of 
pouch  of  the  aneurism,  and  consequently  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome,  is  much  increas- 
ed, while  the  heart's  action  remains  the 
same,  equal  to  the  natural  calibre  of  the  ar- 
tery,  and  the  natural  column  of  blood,  but 
to  no  more,  and  it  cannot  keep  fluid  what  it 
cannot  move  ;  hence  the  eoagulum.  After 
these  remarks,  the  fallacy  of  the  following 
observations  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  :— 

"  When  the  experiment  of  cutting  or 
hurting  the  coats  of  the  artery  was  made,  by 
means  of  a  small  thread  drawn  tightly,  and 
then  immediately  taken  away,  I  anticipated 
that  such  a  degree  of  injury  of  the  coats  of 
the  artery  would  influence  the  blond  contained, 
and  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  united 
to  the  coagulable  lymph  secreted  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  injured  vessel,  would 
obliterate  or  fill  up  the  tube.  I  knew  that 
the  same  effect  would  have  followed,  if  the 
coats  of  the  artery  had  been  checked  or 
pinched  by  means  of  the  forceps,  and  the 
wound  closed.  But  to  show  that  the  injury 
committed  was  not  of  the  nature  supposed, 
I  laid  this  coarse  ligature  in  contact  with 
the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  without  draw- 
ing it ;  and  the  effect  of  this  foreign  body,  lying 
in  contact  with  the  living  membrane,  wus  suf- 
ficient to  produce  that,  change  which  operated  its 
effect  on  the  bluod,  caused  its  coagulation,  and 
the  rest  was  a  natural  consequence."  p.  333. 

A  more  superlative  piece  of  nonsense 
never  appeared  in  print.  To  "  check  and 
pinch  the  coats  of  an  artery,"  or  to  lay  a 
coarse  ligature  in  contact  with  them,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  C.  Bell,  has  the  "  effect  of 
producing  that  change  which  operates  its 
effect  on  the  hlood,"  causing  it  to  coagulate  ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  "  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence!" Out  of  Mr.  Bell's  own  mouth 
will  we  judge  him.  At  page  46  he  says,  in 
a  note,  "  One  of  the  practical  deductions  of 
Mr.  Hunter  was,  that  blood  was  the  bond  of 
union  in  re-united  surfaces.  It  is  not  the 
case,  that  blood  which  escapes  from  rup- 
tured vessels  is  absorbed,  and  a  new  secretion 
poured  out  before  there  is  reunion,"  &c. 
Xow  if  a  eoagulum  of  blood  be  an  obstacle 
to  the  re-union  of  the  lips  of  a  wound,  how 
can  it  possibly  "  operate  its  effect,"  so  as 
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to  seal  up  and  agglutinate  the  calibres  of 
the  bloodvessels !  The  fact  is,  that  the 
"  checking  and  pinching,"  or  the  foreign 
body,  inflames  the  coats  of  the  artery,  coagu- 
lable  lymph  is  deposited,  the  cylinder  is 
obliterated,  and  the  blood  coagulates  "  as  a 
natural  consequence,"  not  of  the  "  check- 
ing and  pinching,"  but  cf  the  sealing  up  of 
the  artery.  Such  is  the  effect  of  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton's  press?  arttre  by  which  he  surrounds  the 
artery  with  a  tape  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  gently  compresses  it  for  three 
or  four  daya.  The  artery  is  obstructed,  in  • 
flames,  and  adheres,  and  the  aneurism  is 
cured.  We  saw  Mr.  Bell  adopt  the  follow- 
ing expedient  in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism, 
but  are  not  sure  that  any  great  advantage  was 
gained  by  it.     The  wound  suppurated  : — ■ 

tie  a  single  knot  twice,  and,  in 


drawing  the  ligature,  let  the  noose  sink  so 
far  into  the  coats  of  the  artery,  as  to  prevent 
its  shifting  by  the  pulsation  ;  cut  off  the 
ends  of  the  threads  all  but  one,  pass  this 
single  silk  thread  through  a  needle,  and 
pierce  the  integuments  from  within  out- 
wards, at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  incision  ;  join  the  lips  of  the 
wound  witli  great  accuracy,  and  secure  them 
with  short  pieces  of  adhesive  plaster.  The 
advantage  gained  by  this  operation,  is  the 
contact  of  the  noose  of  the  ligature  with  the 
coats  of  the  artery  ;  the  perfect  union  of  the 
lips  of  the  woiind,  which  is  important  to  the 
state  of  the  interior  of  the  wound  ;  the  se- 
curity against  the  sudden  eruption  of  the 
blood  by  this  early  adhesion,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  the  thread  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  ligature,"  p.  5'Ji. 

The  following  method  of  compressing  the 
anterior  tibial  artery,  on  the  fore  part  cf  the 
foot,  is  ingenious,  and  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader. 

"  Having  put  down  a  compress  of  lint 
upon  the  artery,"  says  the  editor,  "  I  took 
two  bits  of  fiat  stick  of  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth.  One  of 
these  I  put  on  the  upper  part  across  the 
foot,  and  another  across  the  sole,  and  tied 
these  em's  together.  The  upper  one  pressed 
upon  the  linen  compress,  and  the  cord  which 
tied  the  sticks  together  being  twisted, 
graduated  the  pressure-  In  this  manner  the 
circulation  of  the  foot  was  not  impeded,  and 
the  compression  of  the  wounded  artery  was 
complete." 


At  page  368,  the  editor  very  properly 

observes,   that  it  is   dangerous  to  trust   to 

compression   of  the  larger  arteries  only  in 

amputations.     However  firmly  the  femoral 

artery,   for  instance,   may   be   compressed, 

the  vessels  of  the  perineum  and  hip,  and 

thyroid  hole,  will  maintain  the  circulation  ; 

"  there  will  be  a  full  tide  of  blood,  and  all 

the    consecpiences,    from    an    unrestrained 

femoral  artery."     Of  the  subclavian  artery 

Mr.  Bell  observes  : — 

"  The  freedom  with  which  the  blood  re- 
turns by  the  inosculating  arteries  of  the 
shoulder,  was  well  illustrated  by  a  case 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Smith,  surgeon  of  the 
Leeds  Hospital.  A  girl  had  her  arm  torn 
off  near  the  shoulder  by  machinery.  There 
was  no  bleeding,  nor  could  the  trunk  of  the 
artery  be  seen.  As  the  arm  had  been  almost 
fairly  amputated  by  the  machine,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  make  the  edges 
of  the  wound  even,  and  bring  them  together. 
As  the  axillary  artery  had  not  been  tied,  the 
patient  was  carefully  watched.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  haemorrhage  did  come 
on,  and  IMr.  Smith  very  properly  tied  the. 
artery  just  below  the  clavicle.  The  bleed- 
ing from  the  stump  immediately  stopped, 
and  every  thing  went  on  well  for  several 
days.  The  stump  became  clean,  and  was 
granulating,  when  a  second  violent  hemor- 
rhage took  place  from  it.  Mr.  Smith  did 
not  reach  the  hospital  till  the  patient  had 
lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  He 
immediately  tore  open  the  stump,  which  was 
already  partly  united,  and  now  he  saw  the 
blood  issuing  from,  the  main  artery.  He 
secured  it,  but  the  patient  sunk  next  day. 
On  dissection,  and  by  injecting  the  vessels, 
it  was  shown  that  the  artery,  where  it  had 
been  tied  below  the  clavicle,  was  obliterated, 
and  that  the  blood  had  passed  round  by  the 
supra-scapular  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid, 
from  the  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery 
above  the  ligature,  into  the  part  below." 

In  amputating  the  arm  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  it  is  often  difficult  to  restrain  the 
hemorrhage,  by  compressing  the  subclavian 
artery  ;  so  that  we  fully  concur  with  Mr. 
Bell,  in  recommending  those  who  may 
undertake  the  operation,  to  deal  with  the 
artery  as  if  it  were  open,  and  to  operate 
with  "  that  rapidity  and  decision,  which  can 
alone  ensure  the  patient's  safetv." 

The  work  is  turned  off  in  a  very  creditable 
manner,   and  will,   doubtless,   be  duly  pa- 
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tronised  ;  but  the  additions  of  the  editor  are 
extremely  scanty,  and  the  critical  enquiry 
into  the  practice  of  surgery,  announced  in 
the  title  page,  appears  to  have,  been  entirely 
omitted  ;  at  least,  we  do  not  find  it  in  the 
copy  before  us. 
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PROPOSAL  to  PUBLISH  an  ANNUAL 
PHARMACOPEIA  BRITANNICA. 

We  have  just  received  the  following  let- 
ter, which  we  are  requested  to  insert ;  out- 
doing so,  however,  is  not  to  be  construed 
into  an  approval  of  its  contents.  If  phar- 
macopoeias be  of  any  use,  a  national  phar- 
macopoeia must  be  better  than  three ;  but 


letter,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  wait  a 
liitle,  until  the  Government  shall  ordain  the 
decimal  proportions  of  weights  and  measures 
to  be  generally  used,  which  we  anticipate 
so  see  done  in  a  few  years. 

This  is  our  opinion  respecting  the  phar- 
macopoeia and  tlxe  weights,  wldch  appear 
to  us  the  only  feasible,  or  indeed  rational 
parts  of  the  letter. 

A  Letter  to  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  of 
Loudon,  of  Dublin,  and  of  Edinburgh,  from 
Andrew  Duncan,  Sen.  AJ.  D.  and  Prof, 
Jirst  Physician  to  the  King  for  Scotland, 
Father  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh,  t\~c,,  respecting  a  'proposal  for  the 
improvement  of  medicine,  by  publishing  annu- 
ally, under  the  authority  of  these  three  Rvyal 
Colleges,  a  Pharmacopoeia  Britannica. 

Non  fasces  non  jnu'puram,nonexstnictasin  altum 
divitias,  non  ingenium  artibus  atque  scienti's  ut- 
cunque  oinatnm  et  imbutnm,  sed  an i mum  commu- 


the  plan  of  bringing  out  a  new  one  annually    ni  "tilitate  inservientem  dignitas  seqnirur. 

Nichols,  Oratio  Harveiana. 


is  more  than  the  progress  of  pharmacology 
requires,  and  would  impose  a  heavy  annual 
tax  upon  the  general  practitioner. 

A  supplement  might  be  annually  printed, 
containing  all  the  improvements  made  in 
the  year,  which  might  be  sold  at  a  low  price, 
and  every  ten  years  the  additional  matter 
might  be  embodied  in  a  new  edition.  In 
this  way  the  National  Pharmacopoeia  would 
beep  pace  with  the  knowledge  of  the  times, 
and  be  productive  of  some  good,  by  prevent- 
ing the  numerous  mistakes  which  now  hap- 
pen in  consequence  of  certain  medicines 
being  compounded  after  different  formula;. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  very  little  attention  is 
at  present  paid  to  pharmacopoeias,  on  ac- 
count of  the  slovenly  and  unscientific  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  got  up,  and 
of  the  long  interval  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
tween their  appearance  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Dux- 
can  has  acknowledged,  "  several  important 
medicines  have  not  bad  a  place  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  any  of  the  three  colleges  for 
many  years  after  they  have  been  in  common 
use  with  almost  every  intelligent  practi- 
tioner." 

Instead  of  adopting  an  alteration  of 
weights  for  pharmacy,  as  proposed  in  this 


Gf.xtt.emen, — I  need  not  tell  you,  that 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  London,  of 
Dublin,  and  of  Edinburgh,  established  at  an 
early  period  by  Royal  Charters,  have  always 
been  considered  as  the  councils  of  health  for 
the  respective  kingdoms  to  which  they  be- 
long. In  this  capacity,  they  have  published, 
in  an  improved  form,  when  they  thought 
it  necessary,  pharmacopoeias  regulating  the 
composition  of  medicines,  each  for  the 
kingdom  over  which  their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended. But  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land are  now  so  intimately  connected, 
that  no  one  can  possibly  be  ignorant  of 
the  many  inconveniences  which  must  arise 
from  three  different  pharmacopoeias  for  re- 
|  gulating  the  practice  of  apothecaries  in  the 
composition  of  medicines  in  different  parts 
of  the  British  empire.  The  benefits  that 
would  retult  from  one  Pharmacopoeia  Bri- 
tannica, regulating  the  practice  of  apothe- 
caries over  the  whole,  are  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire being  mentioned.  On  that  subject,  it 
is,  I  think,  impossible  there  can  be  two 
opinions. 

A  Pharmacopoeia  Britannica  could  only 
indeed  be  obtained  by  a  solemn  act  of  the 
Legislature.  But  if  the  three  Royal  Col- 
leges were  to  unite  in  applying  for  such  an 
act,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would 
be  obtained.  That  act  might  be  so  framed, 
as  to  be  productive  of  many  other  advan- 
tages to  the  rational  and  intelligent  physi- 
cian, in  employing  his  endeavours  in  the. 
cure  of  diseases.  Among  other  particulars,  it 
might  be  so  framed  as  to  produce  a  com- 
plete  and   entire   separation    between  the 
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honest  and  intelligent  apothecary  and  the  j  common  use  with  almost  every  intelligent 
rlnrinp-   and  imnude'nt  empiric.     The  sale  of  practitioner. 

These   great  inconveniences  might  be  ei- 


daring  and  impudent  empiric 
pharmacopoeia  medicines  might  he  entirely 
confined  and  secured  to  the  former ;  while 
the  latter  might  still  be  allowed  freely  to 
employ  all  his  art  in  extending  the  sale  of 
his  infallible  nostrums  at  any  other  shop  he 
may  incline,  excepting  the  shops  of  those 
regularly  licensed  by  Government  to  sell 
pharmacopoeia  medicines.  From  this  se- 
paration by  legal  authority,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  much  real  benefit  would  be  ob- 
tained. 

But,  besides  this,  such  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament might  introduce  into  the  shop  of  the 
regularly  licensed  apothecary,  many  im- 
portant improvements.  Among  others,  it 
might  lead  to  an  useful  reformation  in  weights 
used  in  the  shops  of  apothecaries,  and  to  a 
more  speedy  introduction  into  these  shops 
of  every  article  which  may  be  hereafter  dis- 
covered to  be  really  useful  in  the  cure  of 
disease. 

The  weights  hitherto  employed,  grains, 
scruples,  drachms,  ounces,  and  pounds,  are 
attended  with  many  inconveniences.  On 
this  subject,  without  adopting  the  new 
French  weights,  I  would  yet  imitate  them, 
by  adopting  decimals.  I  would  continue 
the  present  grain  as  the  basis  ;  and  I  would 
adopt  as  multiples  of  it  decigrains,  centi- 
grams, and  millegrains.  Of  these  mille- 
grains,  ten  should  form  the  libe*.  The  libe, 
again,  might  be  increased  in  a  decimated 
progression,  as  well  as  the  grain,  its  multi- 
ple being  a  decilibe,  a  centilibe,  and  amille- 
libe.  From  this  standard  for  weight,  it  can- 
not, I  think,  be  doubted,  that  many  import- 
ant advantages  would  arise,  both  to  the 
physician  and  to  the  apothecary. 

Another  obvious  benefit  that  might  be 
obtained  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  an  an- 
nual improvement  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Britannica,  corrected  according  to  the  pro- 
gressive discoveries  made  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  uniform 
practice  of  all  the  three  Royal  Colleges,  to 
improve  their  Pharmacopoeias,  not  gradatim, 
but  per  saltum,  as  it  may  be  termed.  They 
have  published  new  editions  only  at  the  end 
often,  twelve,  or  sometimes  even  more  than 
twenty  years.  By  this  means,  the  altera- 
tions have  necessarily  been  very  consider- 
able, and  have  often  led  to  an  almost  total 
change  of  language,  both  in  prescription  and 
in  the  shops  of  the  apothecaries.  Several 
important  medicines  have  not  had  a  place  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  any  of  the  three  Col- 
leges for  many  years  after  they  have  been  in 


fectually  avoided  by  an  annual  standard 
Pharmacopoeia,  with  an  imprimatur  from  all 
the  three  lloyal  Colleges,  being  printed 
every  year  at  the  expense  of  Government. 
This  new  impression,  conjoined  with  a 
licence  to  keep  an  apothecary's  shop,  might 
be  distributed  by  the  Stamp-office  ;  each 
individual  who  shall  receive  a  licence  for 
the  year,  paying  at  the  rate  of  two  guineas 
annually,  for  a  stamped  licence  and  a  copy 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  From  the  sum  thus 
collected  by  the  Distributor  of  Stamps,  an 
adequate  allowance  might  be  made  to  an 
intelligent  physician,  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment, to  prepare  the  annual  Pharmacopoeia. 
From  the  money  thus  collected,  the  full  ex- 
pence  of  printing  and  distributing  this  an- 
nual Pharmacopoeia  might  be  defrayed,  and 
even  some  addition  made  to  the  general  re- 
venue, as  well  as  from  the  licences  for  the 
sale  of  tea,  wine,  or  other  articles. 

Of  such  an  act  of  the  legislature,  it  may 
naturally  be  concluded,  that  very  different 
opinions  will  be  formed ;  and  I  am  fully 
sensible  that  it  is  liable  to  many  objections. 
But  the  evils  that  might  be  apprehended 
from  it  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  very  little 
weight  when  put  in  the  scale  against  the 
numerous  advantages  which  would  result 
from  it.  And  to  submit  it  more  fully  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  three  Colleges, 
I  here  subjoin  what  I  think  might  be  the 
heads  of  a  Bill  which  might  be  proposed  by 
the  three  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  for 
the  sanction  of  the  British  Parliament.  My 
conduct  in  suggesting  such  a  Bill  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  blamed  by  many.  But  I  can 
at  least  answer  for  my  intentions.  They 
are  honest,  rational,  and  even  merit  appro- 
bation. And,  I  am  persuaded,  I  need  not 
request  that  each  of  you  will  bestow  upon 
them  a  serious  consideration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Duncan,  sen.  a.>t.  82. 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  1,  1826." 


*  A  term  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
libra,  though  much  heavier  than  the  present 
pound  of  apothecaries'  weight. 


Proposed  Heads  of  a  BUI  fur  regulating  tlie 
Practice  of  Pharmacy  in  the  British  Empire. 

Be  it  enacted, 

That,  in  place  of  three  Pharmacopoeias, 
which  are  at  present  published  by  authority 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don, of  Dublin,  and  of  Edinburgh,  for  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  Pharmacy  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  there  shall  be  but  one 
Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of  Tin:  Phar- 
macopoeia Britannica,  for  regulating  the 
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practice  of  Pharmacy  over  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire. 

That  of  this  Pharmacopoeia  Britannica,  a 
corrected  and  improved  edition  shall  be  pub- 
lished on  or  before  the  1st  of  January  every 
year,  to  be  the  standard  for  every  apothe- 
cary during  the  course  of  that  year. 

That  this  corrected  edition  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  a  Physician  appointed  by  the  King, 
under  the  title  of  B.oyal  Pharmacopolist. 

That,  prior  to  its  publication,  it  shall  re- 
ceive an  imprimatur  from  the  Presidents  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  London, 
of  Dublin,  and  of  Edinburgh. 

That  no  shops  shall  be  permitted  to  sell 
Pharmacopeia  medicines,  excepting  those 
which  are  kept  by  apothecaries  who  have 
obtained  a  licence  from  Government  for  that 
special  purpose. 

That  no  apothecary  licensed  by  Govern- 
ment to  vend  Pharmacopoeia  medicines,  shall 
keep  in  his  shop,  or  sell  any  other  articles 
whatever  but  those  which  are  introduced 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia  Britannica. 

That  the  grain  weight  at  present  in  use  in 
the  shops  of  apothecaries,  shall  still  con- 
tinue to  be  the  basis  of  the  weights  used  by 
apothecaries  in  the  composition  and  sale  of 
medicines  ;  but  that  in  place  of  the  other 
denominations  which  are  at  present  in  use, 
the  larger  weights  shall  be  increased  in  de- 
cimal progression,  under  the  denominations 
of  decigrains,  centigrains,  and  millegrains  ; 
oflibes,  decilibes,  centilibes,  and  millelibes  ; 
every  superior  denomination  consisting  of 
ten  of  the  inferior. 

That,  both  in  the  composition  and  sale  of 
medicines,  weight  only  shall  be  employed, 
and  that  recourse  shall  never  be  had  to 
measure  in  the  shops  of  the  apothecaries." 

It  is  very  evident,  from  a  slight  glance  at 
this  document,  that  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan, 
senior,  is  not  acquainted  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  profession  in  this  country  ; 
he  has  fallen  into  error  in  common  with 
many  of  his  countrymen,  in  supposing  that 
there  still  exists  such  a  tribe  of  beings  as 
were  formerly  denominated  apothecaries ;  he 
talks  of  "  honest  and  intelligent  apothe- 
caries," tut  the  race  in  England  is  extinct. 
As  to  his  "  Royal  Pharmacopolist,"  and  his 
"  two  guinea  stamped  licence,"  he  ought 
to  know  that  no  benefit  can  accrue  to  any 
science  from  its  being  put  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Stamp  Office.  "  The  Father 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh," has  yet  to  learn  the  principal  of 
medical  legislation,  and  unless  he  separates 
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the  Pharmacopoeia  Britannica  from  the  ah- 
surd  proposals  with  which  he  has  coupled 
it,  he  will  find  that  his  whole  scheme  will 
be  rendered  abortive. 


We  feel  it  but  justice  to  explain  so  much 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  156th 
Number  of  The  Lancet,  as  relates  to  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Censors  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  as  Trustees  ex  officiis  of  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum,  which,  prima  facie,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  "  terms  and  conditions," 
alluded  to  in  our  last,  appeared  to  furnish 
matter  for  indignant  comment,  inasmuch  as 
the  exclusion  of  the  Licentiates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  from  the  Museum  of 
Hunter,  seemed  to  emanate  from  them.  But 
in  this  we  were  mistaken ;  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  setting  ourselves  right 
with  the  Censors  and  the  public,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  Editors  of  the  Medico-chirur- 
gical  and  Yellow  Journals,  affecting  pri- 
vate information,  and  God  knows  what  be- 
sides, have  copied  our  errors,  and  railed  at 
the  Trustees  in  good  set  terms  of  fustian 
and  bombast,  without,  in  truth,  knowing 
aught  of  the  matter.  In  our  own  vindica- 
tion we  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  ob- 
noxious regulation  was  put  forward,  ostensi- 
bly, as  the  act  of  the  Trustees — as  their 
resolution,  and  not  as  it  should  have  been, 
as  a  mere  enforcement  of  a  primordinate  law 
which  they  had  no  power  to  abrogate  or 
alter.  So  much  for  ourselves.  As  to  Dr. 
Macleod,  he  talks  of  the  "officious  interfe- 
rence of  the  censors,"  as  if  it  were  "offi- 
cious," to  interfere,  to  do  what  Parlia- 
ment designed  them,  and  what  they  had 
sworn  by  the  Evangelists  to  perform  ! 

It  is  more  handsome,  according  to  Dr. 
Macleod  to  wink  at  failings,  than  to  blaze 
them  abroad  ;  better  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  hole  and  corner  favour,  than  to  drudge  in 
the  laboratory  of  truth  ;  more  honest  to  pub- 
lish "  fair"  and  "  successful  cases,"  than  to 
put  men  to  "  demoniacal  torture,"  by  expos- 
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ing  their  failures  and  want  of  dexterity, — and 
argues  greater  "  taste  and  judgment,"  to 
neglect  the  most  important  and  sacred  duties, 
than  scrupulously  to  perform  them.  "  I 
never  was  any  where,"  says  the  man  in 
the  play,  "  but  all  manner  of  folks  loved 
me  most  dearly ;"  and  the  hospital  gentry 
have  shown  such  extraordinary  affection 
for  poor  Dr.  Macleod,  that  we  will  be 
sworn  he  has  exhibited  all  the  agreeable, 
tractable,  and  trust-worthy  qualities,  which 
gained  so  much  favour  for  his  prototype. 
Indeed,  he  bids  fair  to  make  more  friends 
than  the  obsequious  and  obliging  Johnson, 
who  has  "  sentiments  of  respect  and  es- 
teem," or  some  such  a  compliment,  for 
every  one  that  falls  in  his  way.  In  his  last 
Number,  this  worthy  talks  of  the  "  march 
of  intellect,"  and  of  the  "  disgraced  title  of 
Licentiate,"  which  he,  nevertheless,  reckons 
the  first  of  his  "  blushing  honours,"  and  so 
places  it  on  the  cover  of  his  Review  ! 

"  We  have  reason  to  believe,"  he  says, 
*.'  that  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  Hun- 
teriun  Museum  mean  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  liberal  recommendation  of  the  Trus- 
tees, not  to  permit  the  visitations  of  Eng- 
lish Licentiates,  or  Scottish  graduates,  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  London  Colleges ;"  but 
as  we  also  have  reason  to  believe,  and  have 
shown,  that  such  "  liberal  recommendation" 
was  never  made,  and  that  neither  the  Board 
of  Curators,  nor  the  Trustees,  have  power 
to  alter  the  laws  which  parliament  gave 
them,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Drs. 
Johnson  and  Macleod  have  suffered  much 
mortification,  God  knows,  for  adopting  the 
error  which  we  unfortunately  promulgated  ; 
and  the  latter  has  received  a  severe  lashing 
from  "  A  friend  of  the  late  Censors,"  in 
our  last  Lancet,  so  that  it  were  unneces- 
sary to  add  more  to  their  ignominy,  or  their 
pain. 

We  set  down  the  following  to  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  not  supposing  that  any  one  in 
his  senses,  who   has   received  the,   summi 


honores  of  the  northern  fair  one,  could  have 
inflicted  the  deadly  wound  on  her  repu- 
tation : — 

"  It  is  very  evident,"  says  the  sage, 
"  that  medical  men  in  England,  who  have 
sons  bringing  up  with  a  view  §of  practising 
as  physicians,  will,  very  generally,  push 
them  through  that,  channel  which  leads  to 
a  Fellowship  of  the  London  College.  If 
they  do  not,  they  will  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
much  icorse  than  that  uf  hifanticidc  !  " 

This  is  pretty  well  for  a  man  who  has 
ground,  and  graduated  beyond  the  Tweed  ; 
But  he  has  something  better.  If  men  can- 
not get  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge  diploma, 
he  says,  let  them  get  "  a  good  surgical 
education,  in  order  that  they  may  earn  their 
bread  respectably  and  independently  as  sur- 
geons ;  but  let  them  beware  of  the  disgraced 
title  of  Licentiate  !"  Who  would  have 
dreamed  that  a  Scotch  diploma  and  the 
license  of  the  College,  are  incompatible 
with  respectability  and  independence ;  or 
that  Dr.  James  Johnson,  the  holder  of  both, 
would  be  the  first  to  make  the  discovery  ! 
We  must  allow  him  to  know  something  of 
the  matter,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  himself  ; 
but  we  protest  that  it  argues  very  bad  taste 
to  blazon  it  forth  to  the  public.  A  man  cau 
only  be  disgraced  by  his  own  acts,  and  Dr. 
James  Johnson  best  knows  how  far  he  is 
culpable,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  apply 
his  sweeping  epithets  to  the  great  and  re- 
spectable body  of  the  fraternity  to  which 
he  happens,  so  much  against  his  will,  to 
belong. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  at  the  particular 
request  of  the  Kino,  has  lately  visited  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  on  the  first  occasion 
his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  meet  the  Ho- 
nourable Baronet  at  the  Royal  Duke's  resi- 
dence ;  the  interview  lasted  a  considerable 
time.  The  Duke  of  York's  disease  is  gene- 
ral anasarca,  a  form  of  dropsy  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  remove.  Sir  Astley  prescribed  a 
combination  of  squill  root  and  blue  pill,  which 
we  understand  has  been  taken  with  some 
benefit. 
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In  our  last  Number  we  inserted  the  ac- 
counts of  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infir- 
mary, as  published  in  the  Annual  Reports, 
up  to  March  1808,  and  we  shall  now  place 
before  our  readers  the  various  items  of  ex- 
penditure during  two  other  years,  viz.  1823 
and  182 1  :— 

1823.  £      s.   d. 

By   Butcher,  Baker,   and  Coal 

Merchant    182  14     6 

By  Bre\ver,Chandler,and  Cheese- 

monger    23     4     0 

By     Medicines,     Drugs,     and 

Leeches 120     4     6 

By    Surgical    Instruments   and 

Optical  Glasses 13     3     6 

Bedding  and  Furniture 9  15     8 

By  Carpenter,  Mason,  Plumber, 

Glazier,  and  Smith    83     8     8 

By  part  of  last  Anniversary  Ex- 
penses             6     6     0 

By  Advertising,  Printing,  Sta- 
tionary, Stamps,  and  Postage     91  18     6 

By  Insurance  against  Fire  and 

Gas  Lights     22     6     0 

By   Disbursements    in    House- 
keeping       56  12     9 

By  Wages  and  Gratuities    ....    217  13     2 

By    Collector   for    Commission, 

and  Extra  Service 34     7     6 


861  14     9 


1824.  £      s. 

To   Butcher,   Baker,    and  Coal 

Merchant 144  14 

To  Brewer,Chandler,and  Cheese- 
monger         25     4 

To  Medicines  and  Drugs 116     9 

To  Surgical  Instruments  and  Op- 
tical Glasses 19     7 

To  Carpenter,  Mason,  Plumber, 

and  Glazier    2     6 

To  Advertising,    Printing,  Sta- 
tionary, and  Stamps 153     0 

To  Insurance  against  Fire  ....  15  0 
To  Taxes  and  New  River  Water  22  9 
To  past  Anniversary  Expenses, 

1823   19     5 

To     House-keeping     Disburse- 
ments        57     8 

To  Wages  and  Gratuities  ....  214  16 
To  Collector  for  Commission  and 

Extra  Service     36     5 

826     7 


These  statements,  taken  promiscuously 
from  the  various  annual  "  Reports"  now 
lying  before  us,  are  sufficient  data  whereon 


to  ground  the  comments  which  we  intend 
to  offer  respecting  the  financial  and  puffing 
departments  of  this  pretended  Charity.  In 
February  1810,  the  Institution  was  deprived 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  Saunders,  its  pro- 
jector, that  Gentleman  having  departed  this 
life  on  the  9th  of  the  above  month  ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Travers.  Up  to  this 
period,  only  two  pupils  had  been  permitted 
to  witness  the  practice  of  the  Infirmary  ;  and 
although  Mr.  Saunders  had  boasted  for 
some  years  previous  to  his  death  of  hav- 
ing operated  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  very 
young  infants  who  had  congenital  cata- 
ract, yet,  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  he 
had  not  communicated  the  particulars  of  his 
method  of  operating  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  his  country  ;  but  more  of  this  anon. 
Shortly  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Travers, 
a  second  surgeon  was  appointed  in  the  person 
of  Mr. Lawrence,  andin  1814!  students  were 
admitted  to  witness  the  practice  of  the  In- 
firmary at  the  following  charges — five  gui- 
neas, three  months'  attendance  ;  eight 
guineas,  six  months ;  and  ten  guineas, 
twelve  months.  About  five  years  since,  the 
biisiness  of  this  Institution  was  removed 
from  Charter  House  Square  to  Moorfields, 
where  a  building  was  erected,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  ten  thousand  pourds, 
which,  we  fear,  was  rather  unwittingly  sub- 
scribed by  a  too  credulous  public. 

It  is,  we  conceive,  unnecessary  to  enter 
at  greater  length  into  the  minute  history  of 
this  Institution  ;  we  shall  now,  therefore, 
direct  our  attention  to  certain  transactions 
connected  with  its  government,  which, 
when  explained,  cannot  fail  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  the  Governors,  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  deceptions  which  have  been 
practised,  and  of  the  true  objects  of  certain 
busy  persons  who  have,  unfortunately  for 
the  Establishment  and  the  public,  taken  a 
too  active  part  in  its  government.  Let 
us,  therefore,  begin  with  the  beginning, 
and  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the  state- 
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nients  contained  in  the  projector's  prospec- 
tus have  heen  verified  •  how  far  the  eulo- 
giums  so  unsparingly  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Saunders  in  the  annual  reports  were  me- 
rited by  that  individual,  and  whether  the 
anticipations  of  the  benevolent  Governors, 
who  subscribed  towards  the  establishment 
of  this  Infirmary,  have  been  fully  or  even  in 
part  realized.  An  attentive  perusal  of  the 
prospectus  at  once  conveys  the  idea,  that 
one  of  its  chief  objects  was  to  institute,  a 
school  for  the  study  of  Ophthalmic  Sur- 
gery. The  following  paragraph  surely  war- 
rants this  conclusion. 

"  The  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  is 
so  delicate  and  complex,  and  their  irrita- 
bility under  injury  so  extreme,  that  they 
cannot  easily  be  treated  but  by  those  who 
make  them  the  objects  of  peculiar  study  and 
attention.  The  acknowledged  difficulty  in 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  liable,  has  induced  a  few  to  se- 
parate themselves  from  the  practice  of  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  exercise  of  this  branch  alone  ;  a  fact 
which  sufficiently  establishes  the  expediency 
of  making  them  the  objects  of  a  specific 
institution." 

Thus  the  governors  were  evidently  be- 
trayed into  a  belief,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  projector  to  establish  a  school  for 
the  investigation  and  study  of  those  dis- 
eases which  are  peculiar  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear ;  but  was  it  the  intention  that  it  should 
become  an  arena  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic for  those  purposes'!  Of  motives  it  is 
at  all  times  difficult  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  of  actions,  however 
tortuous  their  course,  we  can  comment 
without  fear  of  misrepresentation  ;  here  we 
have  data  which  we  can  clearly  observe,  and 
the  movements  of  individuals  are  as  mani- 
fest to  others  as  to  ourselves.  It  is  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  tendency  of  ac- 
tions ;  hut  in  the  attempt  to  investigate,  to 
analyse  motives,  our  labours  often  become  be- 
wildered in  the  intricacies  of  hypocrisy  and 
intrigue.  In  the  present  case,  our  exertions 
are  of  a  lighter  kind,  because  the  projector 
and  his  supporters  ljave  furnished  us  with 


such  materials,  that  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  producing  the  instruments  of  their 
damnation  from  their  own  hands.  The 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary  was  not  inten- 
ded FOR  A    SCIENTIFIC  SURGICAL  SCHOOL,  its 

doors  having  been  closed  against  those  who 
were  desirous  to  become  pupils  there  until 
the  fourteenth  of  .Tune,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen  ;  and  from  its  esta- 
blishment in  March,  1805,  until  February, 
1810,  at  which  period  the  projector  died, 
there  was  practised  within  its  walls  an 
operation  which  it  was  pretended  was  one  of 
a  peculiar  character,  and,  as  such,  sedulously 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  surgical  pro- 
fession. It  is  true,  that  during  this  time, 
two  persons,  Sir  William  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson,  the  private  friends  of  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, were  permitted,  as  a  matter  of  mighty 
favour,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
legerdemain  tricks  of  the  secret  operator  ; 
and  these  constituted  the  entire  number  of 
scholars  during  a  period  not  only  of  five,  but 
of  nine  years,  as  the  doors  of  the  Institu- 
tion were  not  thrown  open  for  the  admission 
of  pupils,  (and  then  at  a  charge  of  five  or 
ten  guineas  each,)  until  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  being 
nine  years  after  it  was  founded  ;  yet  in  the 
annual  reports,  penned,  we  are  informed, 
by  Dr.  Farre,  it  appears  that  the  surgeon 
was  thanked  by  the  Governors  for  com- 
pletely humbugging  them  ;  that  he  was  held 
up  to  the  public  as  a  "  benefactor  to  the 
human  race,"  and  "  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  medical  profession  :  "  in- 
deed, so  extraordinary  were  his  merits,  that 
Messrs.  Farre,  Battley,  and  Co.,  expended 
upwards  of  sixty  pounds  in  advertising  them, 
of  which  we  may  say,  that  0  piece  of  more 
gross  or  palpable  quackery  was  never 
practised  in  this  quacking  metropolis.  It 
is  with  regret,  deep  regret,  that  we  write 
one  syllable  which  can  reflect  discredit  on 
thecharacter  of  the  dead,  but  we  hold 
our  duty  to  the  living  to  be  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration  ;  for  should  such 
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nefarious  practices  be  tolerated,  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  conductors  of  this 
institution,  the  medical  profession  would 
soon  sink  into  irretrievable  disrepute,  and 
"the  names  of  surgeons  and  physicians  would 
form  as  many  blots  on  the  pages  of  its  history. 
The  abettors  of  the  quackery  which  ob- 
tained at  this  Infirmary,  are,  in  every  re- 
spect, as  culpable  as  was  the  quack  him- 
self; he  was  upheld  bv  them,  supported  by 
them,  and  even  now  they  are  exercising 
the  full  measure  of  their  nefarious  traffic. 
The  tale  which  we  now  unfold,  will,  we 
hope,  convince  the  Governors  that  they 
have  been  most  shamefully  deluded ;  that 
their  alms  have  been  most  infamously  be- 
stowed, and  their  benevolent  intentions 
for  the  greater  part,  entirely  frustrated. 
Let  them  inquire  of  Dr.  Farre,  and  his 
colleague  the  Druggist,  why  pupils  were 
not  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  until 
nine  years  after  its  establishment.  Dr. 
Farre,  the  coadjutor  and  biographer  of 
Mr.  Saunders,  speaks  of  that  gentleman  in 
the  most  glowing  terms  of  eulogy  ;  and  in 
reply  to  some  individuals  who  had  spoken 
rather  reprehensively  of  the  "  Hole,  and 
Corner"  manner  in  which  the  surgical  busi- 
ness of  the  Infirmary  had  been  conducted,  the 
Doctor  thus  valliantly  writes  :  "  Finally,  if 
his  enemies  would  search  into  his  very 
bosom,  his  private  correspondence  is  now 
open  to  their  examination."  Xow  it  hap- 
pens that  we  possess  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Saunders's  private  correspondence,  and  as  it 
furnishes  indisputable  testimony  of  the  real 
motives  of  the  writer  for  concealing  his 
operation  from  the  profession,  we  will,  as 
the  Doctor  seems  to  be  so  ignorant  on  this 
point,  enlighten  his  understanding,  and 
gratify  him  with  a  sight  of  it  ;  indeed,  it  is 
so  argumentative,  so  conclusive,  and  gives 
such  a  peculiar  impress  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Saunders,  to  the  scientific  and  libe- 
ral characters  of  his  colleagues  in  hum- 
bug, puffing  and  secrecy,  that  we  will  here 
insert  it,  without  adding  another  word  of 


|  our  own,  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  lessen 
the  effect  which  it  ought  to  produce  on  the 
I  mind  of  the  professional  reader  : — 

London,  2d  Jan.  1809. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

******  YOU  DISTRESS  ME  MUCH  BV  ASK- 
ING FOR  MY  MODE  OF  OPERATING  ON  CHIL- 
DREN   BORN    BLIND    WITH     CATARACT,    and    I 

hope,  when  1  decline  it,  you  will  consider  me 
as  acting  contrary  to  my  natural  temper  and 
disposition.  You  must  be  acquainted  with 
my  situation  here,  with  two  opponents  en- 
grossing the  public  attention,  from  the 
free  communication  between  medical  men, 
if  I  had  made  many  acquainted  with  it,  my 

OPPONENTS  WOULD  HAVE  KNOWN  IT  BEFORE 
NOW,    AND  BEEN   ACTING   UPON    IT,     SO    that  I 

should  have  lost  the  credit  which  I  have 
now  gained  over  tliem,  by  doing  what  they 
decline  ;  only  two  people,  of  whom  Mr.  O. 
is  one,  are  acquainted  with  my  notions,  and 
these  are  most  intimate  friends,  who  have 
been  in  the  closest  contact  with  me,  and 
from  whom  I  conceal  nothing.    Mr.  Cooper, 

WHO  HAS     REPEATEDLY    ASKED  ME,   DOES  NOT 

know  it.  After  this  I  trust  you  will  excuse 
me,  for  I  should  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  him 
and  many  other  friends  who  have  asked  me  in 
vain,  but  have  been  satisfied  with  my  rea- 
sons, considering  the  predicament  in  which 
I  stand."  *  *  * 

Yours,  faithfully, 

J.  Saunders. 
We  shall  return  to  this  subject  again  and 
asrain. 


OX  THE  ART  OF  BAKING  BREAD. 

The  popular  turn  of  late  years  given  to 
the  study  of  chemistry  has  led  to  many  va- 
luable discoveries  in  the  arts,  and  has  mainly 
contributed  to  support  that  pre-eminence 
w^hieh  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
hold  over  those  of  all  others.  Much  has 
been  done  by  the  chemists  of  Paris,  and  by 
the  Polytechnic  School  of  Vienna,  to  excite 
a  general  taste  among  the  people  of  these 
countries  for  this  interesting  and  useful 
science  ;  but  thus  far  the  population  of  this 
kingdom  has  outstripped  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe  in  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  this  branch  of  physics.  It  is  im- 
possible to  select  any  class  of  society  to 
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which  chemistry  can  he  said  to  he  uninte- 
resting ;  but  to  none  does  it  offer  so  many 
inducements  to  study  its  laws  ami  operations 
as  to  medical  men.  Considered  abstractedly 
from  all  pharmaceutical  processes,  it  pre- 
sents a  wide  field  of  investigation  to  their 
attention,  and  may  indeed  be  termed  the 
life  of  unorganised  nature.  Of  how  much 
importance  in  the  removal  of  the  numerous 
ailments  of  man  is  a  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
for  by  it  the  supplies  of  nutriment  may  be 
directed,  both  in  regard  to  quality  and  form, 
with  a  precision  exactly  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  body,  whether  in  the  healthy 
or  diseased  state.  Every  man  practising 
medicine  should  know,  not  only  how  to  select 
nutritious  from  innutritious  aliment,  but  he 
should  also  know  why  he  does  so  ;  for  with- 
out such  knowledge  his  acquaintance  with 
dietetics  must  be  very  limited  and  empirical. 
As  an  article  of  diet,  what  material  holds  a 
more  conspicuous  place  than  Bread'!  it  is 
the  chief  food  of  infancy  ;  it  forms  a  princi- 
pal ingredient  in  the  diet  of  manhood  ;  and, 
in  the  lower  classes  of  society,  is  at  all 
periods  the  main  support  of  life. 

Now  if  it  becomes  us  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  preparations  of  any  one 
article  of  diet  than  another,  it  is  certainly 
"*  with  bread.  Few  chemical  processes  con- 
cern the  health  and  comfort  of  every  indivi- 
dual more  directly  and  immediately  than 
the  art  of  making  good  bread  ;  and  yet  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  one  process  with  the  ra- 
tionale of  which  the  community  is  less  fami- 
liar. In  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  of  Septem- 
ber last,  Dr.  Colqvhoun  has  published  a 
very  ingenious  essay  on  this  subject ;  he 
has  considered  it  very  scientifically,  it  is 
true,  but  the  principal  fault  we  have  to  find 
with  it  is,  that  having  assumed  too  little, 
he  has  explained  every  phenomenon  con- 
nected with  the  process  de  novo,  and  con- 
sequently extended  his  essay  over  too  many 
pages.  We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
give  an  abridgment  of  the  paper  without 
interrupting  the  narration,  or  omitting  any 


important  fact  that  may  he  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  process. 

Baked  bread,    simply    considered,    may 
be  described   as  being  a  substance  formed 
by  mixing  a  portion  of  the  seeds  of  any  of 
the  cereal  grasses  with  a  little  water,  and 
then  cooking  the  whole,  by  means  of  fire, 
into  a  solid,  consistent  state.     This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  step  in  the  art  of  bread-bak- 
ing of  more  difficulty  in  itself,  and  of  greater 
importance  to  mankind,  than  any  thing  that 
subsequent  improvement  has  supplied  ;  for 
in  all  the  intricacies  and  refinements  of  our 
modern  cooking  of  bread,  there  can  surely 
be    found  nothing    to    compare    with    that 
which  first   taught  man  to  use  a  great  pro- 
portion of  his  food  in   a  manner  peculiar  tn 
himself,  and  raised  him   above  the  practice 
of  devouring  it   as  raw  grain,   in   common 
with  the  lower  animal.     What  may  he  re- 
garded as  the  second  step,  the  reducing  of 
the  grain  to  powder  before  applying  to  it 
the  moisture  which  should  form  the  solid 
cake  after  the   application  of  heat,  seems, 
perhaps,  of  more  natural  and  easy  sugges- 
tion than  the  others ;    and  accordingly  we 
find,  at  this  day,  few  nations,  who  bake  their 
bread  at  all,  who  do  not  use  for  the  purpose 
ground  grain.     But  before  it  contained  all 
the  rudiments  of  what  has  now  been  gra- 
dually perfected  into  the  modern  system, 
something  further  was  necessary,  and  this 
latter  improvement  seems  to  savour  more  of 
refinement  and  civilisation  in  its  introduc- 
tion and  regular  use,   although  it  is  of  too 
old  a  date  to   have  left  any  tradition  of  its 
origin.     It  consists  in  mixing  with  the  bread 
a  light  gaseous  body,  which  is  almost  inva- 
riably of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  gives 
the   foam  to  ale  and  the  sparkle  to  cham- 
paigne.     This  gas,  when  duly  infused  into 
the  dough,  gives  us,  after  baking  and  cool- 
ing, instead  of  a  heavy  and  hard,  or  tough, 
dull  nutriment,  a  light,  porous,  elastic,  dia- 
phanous food,  which  is  at  once  more  agree- 
able to   the  palate  and  easier  of  digestion, 
and  more  conducive  to  health.     A  common 
sea  biscuit  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the  former 
kind  of  bread,  while   a  good,  modern,  plain 
wheat  loaf  is  a  fair  example  of  the  latter. 
In  addition  to  which,  it  is  well  to  observe, 
that,  in  well  made  bread  the  vesicules  pro- 
duced by  the  disengagement  of  the  gas,  are 
regularly  arranged  in  a  sort  of  stratification 
of  layers    one    above  another,   all  perpen- 
dicular to    the  crust  of  the  bread.     This  is 
called,  by  the  bakers,  piled  bread  ;  and  they 
regard  this  appearance  as  the   surest  test  of 
the    success    of   their  batch.     These    dis- 
tinctions are  sufficiently  decisive,  and  serve 
to  show  the  great  advantages  derived  from 
the  introduction  of  that  part  of  the  process 
of  baking,  which  consists  in  mingling  with 
the  bread  a  considerable  volume  of  what 
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must  be  regarded  as  a  foreign  and  innu 
tricious  body.  The  increased  facility  of 
digestion  possessed  by  well  piled  bread, 
may  be  seen  from  the  circumstance,  that  if 
a  portion  of  it,  after  having  been  well-baked 
and  thoroughly  cooled,  be  pressed  between 
the  fingers,  it  will  crumble  readily  into 
powder ;  and  if  a  piece  of  such  a  loaf  be 
placed  in  hot  water,  it  immediately  softens, 
swells  out  considerably,  disintegrates,  and 
ad'nits  of  being  easily  diffused  through  the 
liquid.  But,  if  a  bit  of  unpiled  bread  be 
similarly  squeezed  between  the  fingers,  it 
remains  a  solid  cohesive  mass ;  and  when 
put  into  hot  water,  never  softens  further 
than  to  become  a  permanently  tough  mass  of 
dough. 

The  various  modes  which  have  been  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  gaseous  principle  into  bread,  form  al- 
most the  whole  matter  of  interesting  re- 


thus  added,  while  under  fermentation,  being 
denominated  leaven.  This  method  is  discon- 
tinued by  the  modern  baker,  for  there  is  a 
substance  which  he  has  discovered  to  pos- 
sess the  property  of  exciting  fermentation 
in  dough  with  a  still  greater  rapidity, 
namely,  yeast,  or  the  frothy  scum  which  is 
thrown  up  to  the  surface  of  a  brewer's  vat, 
soon  after  the  saccharine  infusion  has  passed 
into  a  state  of  active  fermentation.  Of  this 
yeast,  which  is  a  very  impure  substance, 
chemists  are  not  yet  assured  what  con- 
stituent it  is  that  spreads  decomposition 
through  the  dough,  although  it  seems  to  be 
effected  by  its  glutinous,  which  has  itself 
already  begun  to  pass  into  a  state  of  decom- 
position. 

When  the  baker  proceeds  to  the  prepar- 
tion  of  dough  by  means  of  the  yeast  fer- 
mentation, he  at  first  takes  generally  a  por- 
tion only,  but  sometimes  the  whole  of  the 


search  which  is  connected  with  the  modern  water,  which  it  is  his  intention  to  employ  in 
art  of  baking  ;  and  the  examination  of  the  making  the  required  quantity  of  dough.  In 
use  and  operation  of  the  gaseous  principle,  this  water,  which  varies  in  temperature  from 
thus  artificially  introduced  into  bread  for  the  °0°  to  100°,  according  to  the  atmospheric 
purpose  of  rendering  it  light  and  elastic,  I  temperature,  there  is  dissolved  a  certain  por- 
forms  the  only  curious  chemical  investiga-  j  tion  of  salt,  the  quantity  of  which  is  always 
tion  connected  with  the  art,  and  is  therefore  less  than  that  finally  required  in  order  to 
made    the   principal   subject  of  Dr.  Colqu-    communicate  the  necessary   flavour   to  the 


houn's  essay.  Previously,  however,  to  de 
scribing  the  best  method  of  duly  gasifying 
the  bread  by  panary  fermentation,  it  will  be 
better,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  state 
shortly  the  mechanical  history  of  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  baking. 

Details  of  the  Mechanical    Process   commonly 
employed  in  the  Art  of  baking  Bread. 

The  spontaneous  decomposition  of  a  piece 
of  wheat  dough,  always  generates  within 
the  mass  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
and  it  is  the  fermentation  of  this  gas,  which 
is  the  baker's  object  in  exciting  fermenta- 
tion. The  modes  employed  may  be,  there- 
fore, considered  comparatively  good,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  more  perfectly  and  rapidly 
produce  the  internal  gas.  Perhaps  the  most 
simple  process  for  effecting  this,  is  to  place 
a  portion  of  common  dough  apart  in  a  warm 
situation,  when,  if  allowed  to  remain  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  it  will  pass  spontane- 
ously into  a  state  of  decomposition,  which 
will  generate  carbonic  gas  within  it,  and 
give  the  bread  baked  from  it,  lightness  and 
vesicularity.  Such  process,  however,  is  te- 
dious, and  the  bread  acquires  a  slight 
acescence  or  putrescence,  which,  if  existing 
in  excess,  may  prove  unwholesome.  But 
the  process  of  decomposition  will  be  found 
to  be  greatly  accelerated  in  any  recent  mass 
of  fresh  dough,  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
portion  of  old  dough,  already  in  a  state  of 
strong  fermentation.  When  this  is  done, 
the  mass  is  said  to  be  leavenedj  the  dough 


bread  :  yeast  is  now  mixed  with  the  water, 
and  then  a  portion  of  flour  is  added,  which 
is  always  less  than  the  quantity  to  be  em- 
ployed in  forming  the  finished  dough.  The 
mixture  is  then  covered  up  and  set  by  in  a 
warm  situation,  and  within  an  hour  signs  of 
commencing  decomposition  make  their  ap- 
pearance.* The  sponge  begins  to  heave  up, 
in  consequence  of  the  generation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  If  the  sponge  be  of  a  very  liquid 
consistence,  large  air  bubbles  soon  force 
their  way  to  the  surface  and  break  ;  but 
when  the  sponge  possesses  the  consistence 
of  thin  dough,  it  confines  this  gaseous  sub- 
stance within  it,  until  it  dilates  equally  and 
progressively  to  nearly  double  its  original 
volume,  when,  no  longer  capable  of  contain- 
ing the  confined  air,  it  bursts  and  subsides. 
This  process  of  rising  and  falling  alternately, 
might  be  actively  carried  on  for  twenty-four 
hours,  but  experience  has  taught  the  baker 
that  full  scope  must  not  he  given  to  the  ener- 
gy of  the  fermentative  principle.  He  gene- 
rally interferes  after  the  second  or  third 
dropping  of  the  sponge,  and  were  he  to 
omit  this,  the   bread  formed  from  his  dough 


*  The  substance  thus  set  apart  is  termed 
by  the  bakers,  the  sponge  ;  its  formation  and 
spontaneous  decomposition  is  termed  setting 
the  sponge  ;  and  according  to  the  relation 
which  the  amount  of  water  in  the  sponge 
bears  to  the  whole  quantity  to  be  used  in  the 
dough,  it  is  called  quarter,  half,  or  whole 
sponge. 
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would  invariably  prove  sour  to  the  taste  and 
to  the  smell.     He   therefore   at  this  period 
adds  to   the    sponge,  the    flour  and   water 
and  salt  which  may  he  necessary  to  form  the 
dough  of  the  required  consistence  and  size, 
and  next  incorporates   all  these    materials 
with   the  sponge,  by  a   long  and  laborious 
course     of  kneading.     "When  this   process 
bas  been   continued  until    the  fermenting 
and  the  newly  added  flour  have  been  inti- 
mately blended  together,  and  until  the  glu- 
tinous particles  of  the  flour  are  wrought  to 
such  a  union  and  consistence  that  the  dough, 
now  tough    and    elastic,  will    receive    the 
smart  pressure  of  the  hand  without  adhering 
to  it,  the  kneading  is  for  awhile  suspended. 
The  dough  is  abandoned  to  itself  for  a  few 
hours,   during  which  time  it  continues  in  a 
state  of  active  fermentation  throughout  its 
whole  mass.     After  the  lapse  of  this  time, 
it  is  subjecte  d  to  a  second  but  much  less  labori- 
ous kneading,  the   object,  of  which  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  gas  within  it  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible  throughout  its   entire    substance,    so 
that  no  part  of  it  may  have  a  deficiency  or 
excess.     After  this  kneading,  the  dough  is 
weighed  out  into  the  portions  requisite  to 
form  the  kinds  of  bread  desired,  shaped  into 
loaves,  and  once  more  set  aside  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  a  warm  situation.     The  continu- 
ance   of  the  fermentation   soon  generates  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  carbonic  acid  gas 
within  them  to  expand  each  mass  to  about 
double   its  former  volume.     They  are  now 
considered  fit  for  the  fire,  and  are  committed 
to  the  oven  ;  but  when  they  are  taken  out, 
they   are   found  to  have   acquired  twice  as 
large  asize  aswhentheywereputin.  ltshould 
be  remarked  that  the  generation  of  the  due 
quantity  of  elastic   fluid  within  the  dough, 
has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
complete   before  placing  it  in  the  oven ;  be- 
cause  as  soon  as  the  dough  is  there  intro- 
duced, the  process  of  fermentation  is  check- 
ed, and  it  is  only  the  previously  contained 
air,   which  expanded  by  heat  throughout  all 
the  parts  of  each  loaf,  swells  out  its  whole 
volume,   and  gives  it  the  piled  and  vesicular 
appearance,     Thus  the  well   made    loaf  is 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  cellules, 
each  of  which  is   filled  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  seems  lined  with  or  composed  of  a 
glutinous  membrane  ;  and  it  is  this  which 
communicates  the  light,  elastic,  and  porous 
texture   to   the  bread.     The  difference   be- 
tween the  bread  made  in  London  and  other 
large  towns,    and  that   made    by  unskilful 
country  housewives,  is  in  this  respect  very 
striking  ;  the  bread  made  by  the  latter  being 
frequently  full  of  large  holes,  from  excessive 
disengagement    of  gas,    and  sometimes    al- 
together inelastic,  or  as  the  domestic  phrase 
is,  heavy  bread. 

This  is  the  brief  history  of  the  ordinary 
mechanical  process  pursued  by  the  bakers, 


and  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  nature, 
and  principle  of  the  fermentative  process,  as 
here  exhibited,  possesses  considerable  in- 
terest, and  has  at  various  times  engaged  the 
attention  of  chemists. 

1.  Of  the  Panary  Fermentation. 

There  are  three  principal  constituents  of 
all  wheaten  flour  ;  starch,  which  exists  in 
the  largest  proportion  ;  glutin,  and  a  saccha- 
rine principle.  About  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  ideas  of  chemists  respecting  the 
elementary  constitution  of  organised  sub- 
stances were  less  precise  than  at  present, 
the  difficulty  of  assigning  to  fermentation  in 
dough  a  place  under  any  of  the  three  usual 
classes  of  the  vinous,  acetous,  and  putrefac- 
tive fermentation,  led  to  the  conception  that 
it  .was  a  species  of  decomposition  entirely 
sui  generis.  It  was  accordingly  denominated 
panary,  and  held  to  consist  in  the  simul- 
taneous decomposition  and  mutual  reaction 
of  all  the  constituents  of  the  flour.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  action  of  fermen- 
tation has  been  limited,  at  one  time,  to  the 
glutinous  ingredient,  as  by  Messrs.  Aikin, 
in  their  excellent  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  ;* 
and  at  another  time,  to  the  starch  ;  but  of 
late  the  prevailing  opinion  has  been,  that 
the  only  principal  subject  of  its  action  is 
the  saccharine  constituents.  Dr.  Colquhoun 
has  embraced  the  latter  doctrine,  and  has 
ascribed  the  fermentation  in  the  dough 
solely  to  the  resolution  of  the  saccharine 
principle  of  the  flour  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol,  in  consequence  of  its  being  brought 
into  a  situation  predisposing  it  to  pass  into 
the  vinous  fermentation. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  consider 
what  are  the  only  other  constituents  of 
wheaten  flour,  besides  the  saccharine  prin- 
ciple. They  are  starch  and  glutin  ;  for  the 
albuminous  and  gaining  principles,  both 
from  their  small  amount,  and  from  other 
circumstances  to  be  hereafter  considered, 
seem  to  be  of  little  importance  in  the 
question.  The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  saccharine  principle, 
compared  with  the  appearances  and  effects 
of  the  fermentation  which  takes  place  in 
dough,  leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity. 
The  amount  of  saccharine  matter  contained 
naturally  in  all  flour,  is  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  amply  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  in  its  decomposition  that 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  deve- 
lopment of  which  marks  the  progress  of  fer- 
mentation in  dough.  Thus  31.  Vogel,  on 
analysing  two  specimens  of  ordinary  wheaten 
flour,  obtained  the  following  results.  From 
the  triticum  hybernum  : 


*  Article  jBiead,    Published  in  1807. 
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Starch    68.0 

Moist  glutin 24.0 

Mucilaginous  sugar 5.0 

Vegetable  albumen 1.5 

And.  from  the  flour  of  the  triticum  spelta, 
which  is  considered  of  a  superior  quality 
than  the  preceding,  he  obtained  : 

Starch    74.0 

Moist  glutin 22.0 

Mucilaginous  sugar 5.5 

Vegetable  albumen 0.5* 

Prout  t  and  Edlin  have  also  made  experi- 
ments, which  lead  to  the  same  conclusion; 
the  latter  in  particular  found,  that  by  merely 
washing  wheaten  flour  with  water,  and  then 
purifying  the  mucilaginous  extract,  he  ob- 
tained i\  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  sugar. 

Since  the  presence  of  saccharine  consti- 
stuents  in  flour  is  thus  established,  and  that 
in  not  less  proportion  than  five  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  quoted  ;  and  since 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar  is  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  chemist,  the  charac- 
teristics of  which  correspond  with  the  fer- 
mentation in  dough,  there  seems  little  room 
to  doubt  wherein  consists  the  true  ferment- 
ation which  occurs  in  the  art  of  bread- 
making. 

A  further  consideration  of  the  panary 
fermentation,  must  be  deferred  to  another 
Number. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  "  the  huge,  rusty, 
tiicocked  hat,"  has  been  removed  from  the 
table  of  the  Society.  We  were  very  well 
satislied  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  good  taste  of  the  President 
and  Council,  to  cause  such  lumber  to  be 
taken  away.  The  "  black  staff,"  entwined 
by  the  "  gilded  serpent,"  remains.  Why, 
we  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  one  of  the  stand- 


*  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  iii.  212. 
t  lie  ascertained  100   parts  of  wheaten 
flour  to  be  composed  of  about 

Starch  ,....-; 71.5 

Glutin  ' 12.5 

Gummy  and  saccharine  extract . .  12-0 

A  yellow  resin 1 .0 


100.0 


— Annaks  de  Chemie  el  de  Phyr.  340. 


ing  orders  of  the  Society,  or  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  Dr.  FothergilTs  will  ;  if  only  the 
former,  the  same  authority  which  placed  it 
there,  can  effect  its  removal.  It  cannot  be 
called  ornamental,  and  why  retain  such  a 
gewgaw  1 

The  last  two  meetings  have  not  possessed 
much  interest  ;  the  discussions  have  been 
loose  and  irrelevant,  and  no  conclusions 
worth  recording  have,  in  consequence,  been 
arrived  at.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  give 
the  Members  a  word  of  advice,  we  should 
say,  stick  to  the  text,  and  do  not  cavil  about 
unimportant  matters,  so  as  to  lose  sight  of 
the  main  subject  of  discussion.  For  exam- 
ple :  Mr.  Ray  brought  forward,  at  the  last 
meeting,  a  specimen  of  ulcerated  intestine, 
which  he  had  taken  from  a  person  who  died 
from  what  he  thought  was  typhus  fever  ; 
he  remarked,  that  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
examine  several  cases  lately  of  the  same 
character,  and  that  he  had  found  the  upper 
portion  of  the  small  intestines  diseased  ; 
the  mucous  membrane  being  generally  ulce- 
rated. He  was  anxious  to  know,  if  any  of 
the  gentlemen  present  had  observed  any 
parallel  cases ;  but  instead  of  attending  to 
this  point,  they  began  to  quarrel  about  the 
seat  of  disease  generally  in  typhus  fever; 
some  affirming,  that  disease  was  more  fre- 
quently found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
small  intestines  than  the  upper;  some, 
that  it  was  invariably  found  in  the  lower 
portion.  Thus  the  dispute  was  carried  on 
to  determine  what  were  the  appearances 
usually  exhibited  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
small  intestines,  when  disease  was  found 
there,  in  which  Mr.  Laxcstaff,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
and  others,  were  warmly  engaged  ;  indeed, 
Mr.  Li.ovd  appeared  determined  to  talk 
down  every  other  person,  by  relating  long 
stories  about  the  poor  people  who  came  to 
his  house  in  the  Old  Jewry,  about  his  pa- 
tients at  Peatonville  and  Pancras,  and  God 
knows  where, — until  the  point  with  which 
the  discussion  began  was  overclouded  and 
forgotten.    Dr.  Bun*,  who  made  some  sen-. 
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Bible  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  accurately 
discriminating  the  various  kinds  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  and  of  the  mucous  glands  beneath  it, 
could  scarcely  get  in  a  word  edgeways,  sucli 
was  the  impetuosity  of  some  members  to 
tell  how  many  patients  they  had  lately  ex- 
amined, and  so  forth. 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  so  little  deference 
should  be  paid  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  logic 
and  sound  reasoning  in  our  medical  assem- 
blies. We  hope  the  Members  of  the.  Lon- 
don Medical  Society,  will  henceforth  set  a 
good  example  to  the  rest. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 

CASE    OF    STRANGULATED    FEMORAL    HERNIA, 
WHICH  REQUIRED  AN  OPERATION. 

Elizabeth  Vincent,  aetat.  67,  was  admitted 
Into  Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  on  Saturday,  October  ?th. 

It  appeared,  from  the  patient's  statement, 
that  she  had  been  affected  with  reducible 
femoral  hernia  for  several  years,  but  that  it 
never  attained  a  large  size  until  the  evening 
previous  to  her  admission, when  its  increased 
bulk  first  attracted  her  notice  ;  it  soon  be- 
came hard  and  painful,  and  she  was  unable, 
although  she.  had  strong  desire,  to  pass  her 
motions.  On  the  following  morning,  the  pain 
in  the  swelling  being  much  increased,  and 
the  whole  of  the  abdomen  having  become 
tender,  medical  assistance  was  procured,  and 
the  taxis  was  employed  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  without  success. 

The  patient  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  examination  there  was  found  to  be 
a  tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  oc- 
cupying the  situation  of  the  right  ingui- 
nal canal,  but  it  could  be  clearly  traced 
rising  from  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It 
was  tense,  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  in- 
teguments were  somewhat  discoloured  ;  the 
patient's  countenance  was  anxious,  the  pulse 
quick,  and  she  had  vomited  two  or  three 
times.  She  was  placed  in  the  warm  bath, 
bled  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
ounces,  and  the  taxis  was  employed  for  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  dresser 


(Mr.  Smith).  The  pain  was  relieved  by 
the  venesection,  and  this,  together  with  the 
warm  bath,  occasioned  a  trifling  relaxation 
of  the  integuments  covering  the  tumour  ; 
its  size,  however,  was  not  diminished.  The 
patient  being  removed  from  the  bath  and 
put  to  bed,  an  operation  was  proposed,  to 
which  she  would  not  consent,  clinging  to 
the  hope  of  being  relieved  by  medicine.  A 
purgative  enema  was  administered,  which 
speedily  returned  unchanged,  and  a  bladder, 
filled  with  the  frigorific  mixture,  was  applied 
over  the  swelling  for  upwards  of  two  hours. 
These  measures  failed  to  produce  any  re- 
lief to  the  symptoms  ;  the  poor  woman  was 
at  length  induced  to  consent  to  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation. 

The  operation  commenced  by  making  a 
longitudinal  incision  through  the  integu- 
ments, nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  tu- 
mour. A  second  incision  was  then  made 
transversely,  so  as  to  be  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  first.  The  angular  flaps  were 
next  dissected  back,  and  the  superficial  fas- 
cia was  thus  exposed  ;  this  membrane,  to- 
gether with  the  fascia  propria,  were  divided 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  sac  was  also 
carefully  opened,  from  which  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dark-coloured  serum  escaped.  The 
contents  of  the  hernia  were  a  large  portion 
of  omentum,  covering  and  effectually  con- 
cealing a  small  knuckle  of  intestine,  of  a 
dark  claret  colour,  with  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  healthy  and  stran- 
gulated portion.  The  omentum  was  con- 
siderably changed  in  character,  but  not  de- 
cidedly of  a  gangrenous  appearance  ;  it  was 
firmly  adherent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sac. 
The  stricture,  which  was  found  to  be  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sac,  was  freely  divided,  and 
the  intestine  was  returned  without  much 
difficulty.  The  adhesions  of  the  omentum 
with  the  sac,  rendered  its  return  incom- 
plete ;  it  was  pushed  lip,  but  certainly  could 
not  be  said  to  De  separated.  The  external 
wound  was  closed  by  means  of  sutures  and 
adhesive  plaster. 

When  the  patient  was  placed  in  bed, 
after  the  operation,  she  was  extremely  cold, 
and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  scarcely 
perceptible.  Warm  fomentations  were  or- 
dered to  the  abdomen,  and  bottles  filled  witli 
hot  water  to  be  applied  to  the  feet.  After 
a  lapse  of  two  hours,  re-action  had  taken 
place,  and  two  drachms  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  were  directed  to  be  given  in  pep- 
permint water,  and  repeated  every  two 
hours  until  the  bowels  were  freely  relieved. 

Oct.  3.  Six  doses  of  the  salts  and  pep- 
permint water  were  given,  without  produc- 
ing any  effect  upon  the  bowels.  A  purga- 
tive enema  was  administered  this  morning, 
which  brought  away  some  indurated  fecu- 
lent matter.  The  abdomen  is  very  tender 
on  pressure  j   the  pulse  small,  andcounte- 
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nance  somewhat  anxious.  Ordered  to  take 
a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  to  continue  the 
fomentations  to  the  abdomen. 

Evening.  On  visiting  her  at  ten  o'clock, 
we  find  the  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  so 
much  increased  that  the  patient  can  scarcely 
bear  the  weight  of  her  clothes.  There  is 
a  slight  blush  of  inflammation  around  the 
edges  of  the  wound ;  the  strapping  was  in 
ca  equenee  removed  by  direction  of  Mr. 
Callaway,  and  a  poultice  applied.  The 
bowels  have  been  relieved  twice  since  the 
morning. 

9.  Pulse  at  the  wrist  feeble  ;  the  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen  undiminished,  but  it 
is  rather  more  flaccid ;  two  motions  were 
passed  during  the  night.  There  was  slight 
hiccup  this  morning  for  about  two  hours. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  have  a  sloughy 
appearance,  and  there  is  a  blush  of  dark 
coloured  inflammation  extending  to  some 
distance  around  ;  the  sutures  were  removed, 
and  a  bread  poultice,  made  with  decoction 
of  poppy,  ordered  to  be  applied.  Continue 
the  aperient  mixture. 

l<>.  The  patient  had  a  severe  rigor  this 
morning  about  four  o'clock  ;  she  has  passed 
no  motion  during  the  night ;  the  skin  is  hot, 
pulse  small  and  quick,  and  the  abdomen  is 
tender.  The  edges  of  the  wound  have  now 
widely  separated,  leaving  a  large  sloughy 
opening  ;  the  blush  of  inflammation  affect- 
ing the  integuments  is  less  distinct  ;  the 
discharge  from  the  wound  is  dark  coloured, 
thin,  and  small  in  quantity. 

At  one  p.m.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  visited  the 
patient,  and  prescribed  three  grains  of  calo- 
mel, to  be  taken  immediately,  and  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  to  be  given  two  hours  afterwards. 
Stale  beer-ground  poultices  to  be  applied 
to  the  wound,  and  the  fomentations  con- 
tinued to  the  abdomen. 

In  the  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  pulse 
was  quick  and  jerking,  and  the  countenance 
was  anxious  ;  the  bowels  had  been  acted 
upon  twice  by  the  castor  oil.  Ordered  two 
grains  of  calomel  and  one  grain  of  opium, 
and  to  take  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Oct.  11.  The  patient  has  had  hiccup 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  night.  She  has 
not  passed  any  motion  ;  the  pain  and  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen  is  great,  and  the 
pulse  quick  ;  the  tongue  is  moist.  The 
discharge  from  the  wound  is  dark  coloured 
and  offensive  ;  the  surface  of  the  wound  is 
not  improved  in  appearance.  She  took  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  this  morning  ;  the  fomen- 
tations and  stale  beer-ground  poultices  are 
continued. 

12.  The  bowels  have  been  freely  acted 
upon  during  the  night.  The  hiccup  is 
still  troublesome  ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and 
the  countenance  much  depressed  ;  this  was 


the  state  of  the  patient  at  noon.  We  visited 
the  patient  a  few  hours  subsequent  to  this 
period,  and  found  her  condition  much  im- 
proved by  the  exhibition  of  some  port  wine 
and  strong  beef  tea,  which  had  been  given 
by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Callaway.  lie  also 
prescribed 

Subciirbonate  of  ammonia,  6  grains  ; 
Laudanum,   10  minims  ; 
Camphor  julep,  1^  ounce  ; 

to  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours  ;  the 
patient,  however,  refused  to  take  the  medi- 
cine. 

13.  Noon.  The  pulse  is  regular  and  much 
stronger  than  yesterday  ;  the  countenance 
is  greatly  improved  ;  there  is  less  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen.  The  discharge  from 
the  wound  is  more  copious,  but  still  retains 
a  peculiar  cadaverous  odour,  which  lias  cha- 
racterised it  from  the  commencement.  The 
bowels  have  not  been  acted  upon  since  yes- 
terday. Ordered  to  take  two  table  spoon- 
fuls of  castor  oil  immediately.  Continue  the 
poultices  ;  strong  beef  tea  to  be  freely  given, 
and  four  ounces  of  port  wine  during  the 
day. 

1 1.  The  patient  expresses  herself  as 
feeling  better  ;  the  countenance  is  good,  and 
pulse  moderately  firm.  The  discharge  from 
the  wound  is  a  thin  brownish  coloured  pus, 
mixed  with  flaky  portions,  and  also  a  small 
quantity  of  oily  matter.  The  bowels  were 
relieved  twice  yesterday  by  the  castor  oil ; 
the  beef  tea  and  wine  are  given,  and  also  a 
small  quantity  of  brandy,  and  the  poultices 
of  beer  grounds  are  continued  to  the  wound. 

16.  There  is  but  little  variation  in  the 
state  of  the  patient  since  our  last  report. 
The  wine,  brandy,  and  beef  tea  are  conti- 
nued. 

16.  There  is  considerable  febrile  ex- 
citement to-day  ;  the  skin  is  hot,  the  pulse 
is  quick,  and  the  patient  complains  of  pain  ; 
the  tongue  is  slightly  furred  ;  the  bowels  are 
lax.  The  discharge  from  the  wound  is  co- 
pious, and  of  the  same  character  as  before 
described. 

18.  The.  skin  is  less  hot,  and  pulse  not  so 
quick.  Several  hours  sleep  were  obtained 
during  the  night.  The  surface  of  the  wound 
is  becoming  cleaner.  Ordered  to  take /our 
grains  of  sulphate  ef  quinine  twice  a-day,  and 
to  continue  the  wine,  with  nourishing  diet. 

20 — 28.  The  patient  in  the  period  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  dates  experienced  so 
little  alteration,  that  it  would  be  rendering 
the  case  prolix  to  enter  into  the  daily  de- 
tails. It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that 
she  went  on  progressively  improving;  the 
discharge  from  the  wound  continuing  co- 
pious and  ill-conditioned  until  within  the 
last  day  or  two,  when  it  may  be  presumed 
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the  whole  of  the  omentum  had  come  away. 
On  the  23th,  the  bowels  were  so  much  re- 
laxed, that  it  was  necessary  to  exhibit  a 
cretaceous  mixture,  with  laudanum. 

30.     The  wound  is  healing,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  in  other  respects  doing  well. 


CASE    OF    HYDROPS    ARTICULI. 

There  is  a  patient  at  this  time  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  whose  knee  is  affected  with  this 
dropsical  disease.  The  effusion  of  serum 
within  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  which  consti- 
tutes this  disease  in  a  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, can  be  clearly  traced  as  the  conse- 
quence or  termination  of  either  common  or 
specific  inflammation,  affecting  the  synovial 
membrane.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  inflammation  having 
prevailed  in  or  about  the  joint.  The  effu- 
sion has  been  gradual,  and  the  disease 
throughout  unattended  with  pain. 

The  patient  is  a  young  woman  from  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 23  years  of  age,  of  florid  com- 
plexion, and  what  may  be  termed  a  woman 
of  large  frame,  but  of  lax  fibre.  She  was 
admitted  into  the  Hospital  August  0,  on 
account  of  disease  of  the  knee  joint,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Key.  She  stated,  that  the 
part  had  been  affected  upwards  of  six  years  ; 
the  left  ancle  first  became  swollen,  after- 
wards the  knee  felt  stift',  and  at  the  same 
time  weak,  but  not  painful,  and  the  joint 
gradually  enlarged.  'I  he  only  further  par- 
ticulars which  we  could  elicit  were,  that 
the  joint  went  on  gradually  increasing,  that 
it  sometimes  felt  weaker  aud  stiffer  than 
at  other  times,  and  that  she  consulted  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  who  recommended  issues 
and  subsequently  blisters  to  the  part.  Within 
the  last  fourteen  weeks,  previous  to  her  ad- 
mission, she  said  that  she  had  felt  consider- 
able uneasiness  in  the  part,  which  she  at- 
tributed to  the  circumstance  of  pumping 
cold  water  over  the  knee,  having  adopted 
this  plan  at  the  suggestion  of  some  medical 
man. 

The  appearances  which  the  parts  pre- 
sented on  examination  stand  in  our  case- 
hook  as  follows  : — The  joint  very  much  dis- 
tended, the  enlargement  being  confined  to 
the  fore-part  and  sides,  and  extending  to  a 
considerable  distance  up  the  thigh  ;  the 
swelling  consequently  not  bounded  by  the 
attachments  of  the  capsular  ligament  a  I 
this  part.  The  integuments  not  discoloured  ; 
the  tumour  soft,  giving  way  to  pressure,  but 
elastic,  the  indentation  being  speedily  re- 
moved. Fluctuation  evident.  When  the 
limb  is  placed  in  the  extended  position,  the 
greater  part  of  (he  enlargement  appears  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  the  swelling  being 
divided  into  two  portions  by  the  patella  and 
tendon  passing  across  its  fore-part.   There 


is  not  much  impediment  to  the  motions  of 
the  joint.  When  the  knee  is  bent,  the 
swelling  is  of  course  rendered  tense,  and 
the  fluctuation  cannot  be  so  well  distin- 
guished as  when  the  leg  is  extended.  The 
patient's  general  health  is  good  ;  the  disease 
being  apparently  a  purely  local  affection. 

The  treatment  Sir.  Key  directed  in  this 
case  was  to  apply  the  plaster  of  ammoniacum 
with  mercury  to  the  joint,  and  over  this  a 
tight  bandage. 

Our  report  of  this  case  taken  on  21st  of 
October  is — the  size  of  the  joint  is  evidently 
much  less  than  when  the  patient  was  ad- 
mitted ;  the  only  means  that  have  been  pur- 
sued, are  the  application  of  mercurial  plaster, 
with  the  bandage.  The  patient  expects  to 
leave  the  Hospital  shortly. 


We  are  glad  to  find  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  determined  on  going  through  the  Hos- 
pital regularly  once  a  week,  on  Thursday, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  opinion  as 
consulting  surgeon  on  particular  cases. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  FRACTURED  HIBS,  IN  WHICH  PARA- 
LYSIS AND  DELIRIUM  SUPERVENED,  ON 
THE     FIFTH    DAY    FROM    THE    OCCURRENCE 

OF    THE    ACCIDENT. 

Mathew  Murphy,  ast.  43,  was  admitted 
into  Rahere's  Ward,  June  it),  1826.  This 
person,  originally  a  sailor,  for  the  last  seven 
years  had  been  employed  in  unloading  ves- 
sels by  the  water-side,  and  spent  several 
years  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  raw  spirits  to  a  gieat 
extent.  On  the  evening  previous  to  ad- 
mission, being  drunk,  he  received  a  hurt  on 
his  left  side.  Passing  the  night  in  great 
pain,  ami  experiencing  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, lie  came  to  the  hospital  next  morning. 
A  fracture  of  the  left  seventh  rib,  near  its 
angle,  was  readily  detected.  The  breathing 
was  but  slightly  affected  ;  tile  pulse  full 
and  frequent ;  tongue  white  and  foul.  The 
rib-bandage  being  applied,  he  was  bled  to 
gxiv.,  and  ordered  to  take  hydr.  submur. 
gi\  ij.  pub',  jalap,  xii.,  and  the  mist,  salin. 
ter  die. 

It.  Slept  but  little,  and  felt  great  \  ain  en 
applying  the  hand  to  the  injured  part; 
pulse  full  and  strong  ;  bowels  freely  open  ; 
the  tongue  remained  white  ;  he  expecto- 
rated, with  difficulty,  some  viscid  mucus. 
Bled  to  xvi*.  aud  took  linctus  containing 
syrup  of  poppies  and  squills. 

12.  Blood  drawn  yesterday  ;  buffed  and 
cupped ;   passed  a  very  indifferent  night ; 
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still  complained  of  pain  in  his  left  side  ; 
bled  to  gxij.,  and  ordered  the  mist,  senna- 
comp. 

13.  Pulse  considerably  reduced ;  respi- 
ration easy  ;  skin  and  tongue  moist. 

14.  It  was  observed  to-day  that  the  mouth 
was  rather  drawn  to  one  side,  but  he  denied 
the  existence  of  any  pain  in  the  head,  and 
the  symptoms  were  generally  favourable ; 
continued  the  saline  mixture. 

15.  Pain  in  the  head  ;  delirium  and  fever- 
ishness  came  on  in  the  night,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  apply  the  straight  waistcoat ; 
the  bowels  had  not  been  acted  on  since 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th.  The  mouth  was 
now  obviously  drawn  upwards,  and  towards 
the  left  side  ;  pulse  full  and  strong ;  there 
was  delirium  present,  and  considerable  heat 
of  skin,  more  especially  about  the  head  ; 
tongue  furred  and  dry,  with  a  brown  crust 
in  the  centre,  and  red  towards  the  margin, 
the  action  of  the  organ  remaining  unim- 
paired. The  man  was  violent  and  irascible. 
Bled  to  gxviij.  ;  the  head  shaved,  and  con- 
stantly covered  with  cold  cloths ;  calomel 
gr.  iij.  statiin  ;  and  three  hours  afterwards, 
gij.  of  the  mist,  senna?  comp.  Blood 
drawn,  buffed  and  cupped. 

16.  Delirious  the  whole  of  last  night. 
Pulse  quiet,  and  bowels  relieved.  House 
Surgeon  directed  twenty  leeches  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  head  in  the  evening. 

IT.  Much  improvement  observable  in  all 
the  symptoms  ;  still  talked  incoherently. 
Pulse  feeble  ;  bowels  open  ;  removed  the 
straight  waistcoat.  From  this  time  he  gra- 
dually improved, 

23.  Bowels  confined ;  calomel  gr.  iv. 
statim.  ;  liq.  amnion,  acet.  5L  cum  magnes. 
sulph.  ^i.  every  six  hours. 

29.  The  tongue  had  a  foul,  white  appear- 
ance ;  pulse  tolerably  quiet;  no  appetite, 
and  restless  at  night  ;  pain  in  the  head  ; 
he  took  9i  hydr.  subm.  made  into  live 
pills,  one  every  four  hours.  A  blister  was 
directed  to  be  applied  between  the  shoulders 
after  taking  two  of  the  pills. 

July  1.  Much  better,  and  has  quite  lost 
the  pain  in  the  head.  Mouth  rather  sore. 
Ordered  broth  diet. 


ANEURISM    IN    THE    ERAIX. 

We  introduce  this  case  into  our  report, 
solely  on  account  of  what  was  discovered  on 
post  mortem  examination  ;  and  to  put  on 
record,  in  the  pages  of  The  Lancet,  an  in- 
stance of  such  uncommon  disease  as  aneu- 
rism of  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  Little  or 
nothingcouldbe  accurately  ascertained  of  the 
case,  save  that  the  patient  had  experienced  a 
paralytic  attack  two  years  previous  to  his 
death,  which  had  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  left  side, — that  he  had  gradually  re- 
gained, in  some  degree,  the  use  of  his  mem- 


bers, and  been  in  the  hospital  some  time 
with  a  painful  affection  of  the  limbs,  which 
the  physicians  (for  it  was  a  physician's  case) 
had  termed  rheumatism,  that  it  had  been 
treated  as  such  with  colchicum,  &c,  and 
being  much  relieved,  was  about  to  leave  the 
hospital ;  but  a  few  days  previous  to  his 
death,  had  been  seized  with  a  slight  attack 
of  fever,  which  carried  him  off.  On  exami- 
nation, an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventri- 
cles was  discovered,  which  sufficiently  ac* 
counted  for  his  death  ;  but  on  examining  the 
base  of  the  brain,  an  aneurism  of  the  size  of 
a  nutmeg  was  discovered  in  the  right  middle 
cerebral  artery,  immediately  after  it  is  given 
off  from  the  carotid,  in  the  fissura  magna 
Sylvii. 


MOriEID    ANATOMY. 

Post  Mortem  Appearances  in  a    Case  of 
dpcplexy. 

Mr.  Lawrence  examined  the  body  of  a 
patient  received  into  the  hospital  on  a  Fri- 
day, and  who  died  on  the  next  day,  having 
been  in  a  comatose  state  from  the  time  of 
his  admission  ;  he  was  between  50  and  40 
years  of  age,  and  a  stout,  strong  man.  On 
removing  the  dura  mater,  an  evident  flatten- 
ing of  the  convolutions  presented  itself;  they 
had  completely  lost  their  convexity,  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  appearing  as  though  it  had 
been  permanently  pressed  by  some  Hat  sub- 
stance (this  being  more  evident  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side).  Ouminuteinspection, 
the  impression  of  the  fibrous  texture  of  the 
dura  mater  was  plainly  visible  on  the  surface  of 
the  convolutions.  The  veins  were  turgid  ; 
the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  brain 
denoted  effusion  having  taken  place.  On 
removing  the  right  hemisphere,  and  cutting 
into  the  right  lateral  ventricle,  it  was  found 
to  be  considerably  distended,  and  filled  with 
bloody-coloured  serum, — the  septum  luci- 
dum  still  remaining  entire.  On  taking  off 
the  left  hemisphere,  on  a  level  with  the 
corpus  callosum,  Mr.  Lawrence  cut  into  the 
very  portion  from  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  had  been  effused  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain ;  thetexturc  of  the  part 
was  soft  and  pulpy,  and  bore  the  appearance, 
of  ecchymosis.  The  large  cavity  containing 
thecoagulum  extended  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  middle  lobe,  to  nearly  the  posterior 
part  of  the  posterior  lobe,  and  about  three 
fingers  in  breadth  ;  the  texture,  of  the  con- 
taining cell  was  every  where  soft  and  pulpy  ; 
there  was  a  lacerated  communication  be- 
tween the  cell,  and  the  left  lateral  ventricle  ; 
the  latter,  however,  did  not  contain  coagu- 
lum,  merely  serum.  The  size  of  the  left 
ventricle  was  considerably  diminished,  by 
the  cell  containing  the  coagulum  pressing 
the  sides  cf  the  ventricle  together.    Mr. 
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Lawrence  observed,  that  Wood  was  seldom 
or  ever  effused  directly  into  the  ventricles, 
but  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and 
thence  made  its  way  mechanically  into  the 
ventricles.  The  cavity  of  the  fifth  ventricle 
was  plainly  seen  between  the  layers  of 
the  septum  lucidum,  being  larger  than  usual. 
It  was  noticed  during-  life  that  the  pupil  of 
the  left  eye  was  contracted,  whilst  the  right 
was  dilated. 


CASE  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  RECTUM, 

With  ulcerated  opening  into  the  Perineum  ;  the 
Urine  being  evucuuted  through  that  opening 
and  the  Anus. 

This  patient,  who  has  been  in  the  navy, 
and  always  lived  very  irregularly,  began  to 
suffer  inconvenience  in  discharging  his  urine, 
and  to  use  bougies  in  the  supposition  of 
stricture,  six  years  ago  ;  and  although  it 
was  sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse,  it 
never  healed.  About  Christmas  1835,  he 
became  so  ill  as  to  be  confined  to  the  house, 
and  continued  so  until  the  period  of  his 
admission,  Feb. '23,  J  82(3.  He  is  emaciated 
and  weak;  his  urine  is  discharged  partly 
through  the  anus,  partly  through  an  ulcerated 
opening,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
at  the  right  side  of  the  perineum  :  only  a  few 
drops  pass  occasionally  by  the  penis.  No 
instrument  can  be  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der. Examination  per  rectum  discovered 
nothing  capable  of  elucidating  this  state  of 
disease. 

May  5.  A  large  abscess,  which  had 
formed  near  the  rectum  on  the  right  side, 
was  opened  ;  it  healed  in  three  weeks. 

'28.  The  regulation  of  the  bowels  has 
been  deficient  ;  he  has  now  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen. On  examining  the  parts,  lumps  of 
faeces  are  distinctly  felt  in  the  coccum,  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  and  other  parts  of  the  in- 
testines ;  they  are  moderately  firm,  and  can 
be  moved  by  pressure  of  the  fingers.  Two 
pills  of  aloes  and  soap,  in  equal  parts,  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  every  two  hours  ;  a 
large  glyster,  after  six  or  eight  doses  of  the 
pills,  if  necessary.  The  glyster  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  administered,  and  the  pills, 
of  which  several  doses  were  taken,  produced 
no  effect.  The  rectum  was  again  carefully 
examined,  the  fore  finger  introduced  to  its 
utmost  extent,  and  a  contraction  discovered 
at  its  very  end.  A  rectum  bougie,  as  large 
as  the  fore  finger,  was  guided  into  this 
aperture,  and  entered,  easily  passing  up  in 
its  whole  length.  It  was  k'f'r  in  the  bowel 
ten  minutes,  but  no  discharge  of  feces  took 
place  on  its  removal,  and  a  chain  of  lumps 
could  be  distinctly  felt  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  colon. 

July  2.  A  drop  of  croton  oil  was  taken, 
which  caused  sickness,  but  did  not  act  on 
the  bowels. 


3.  The  tube  of  the  stomach  pump  was? 
carried,  with  some  difficulty,  through  the 
stricture,  and  five  pints  of  warm  water 
thrown  up  into  the  large  intestine  ;  it  re- 
turned tinged  with  feculent  matter,  and 
some  liquid  discharges  took  place  subse- 
quently. In  a  few  days  the  pump  was  again 
used,  and  three  quarts  of  water  thrown  up  , 
much  liquid  feces  were  discharged  for  many 
days  afterwards,  and  the  general  bulk  of  the 
abdomen,  as  well  as  the  ftecal  lumps,  were 
considerably  reduced.  On  one  occasion  a 
large  motion  of  softish  consistence,  but 
figured,  came  away.  After  this  time  he 
sunk  rapidly  in  the.  last  stage  of  emaciation 
and  debility  on  the  18th  of  August. 

His  body,  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  Hospital,  after   having   been  left   hy 
the  iieadles  for  SEVEN  HOURS  in  the 
ward,  on  an  oppressively  hot  day,  was  ex- 
amined on  the  1 9th.     The  rectum  presented 
an  example  of  genuine  scirrhous  affection, 
its  muscular  coat  being  thickened,  indurat- 
ed, and  intersected  bynumerous  short,  white 
threads.     In  the  seat  of  stricture,  just  at 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  mucous  coat  had 
been  destroyed  by  ulceration,   so  that  the 
surface  of  the  stricture  itself  was  formed  by 
the  denuded  and  indurated  muscular  tunic. 
All  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  diseased 
bowel  were  thickened,  and  extremely  indu- 
rated, so   that  the  contents   of  the   pelvis 
formed  one   hard  mass.     The  ulcerated  mu- 
cous membrane  presented  several  irregular 
shreds  below  the  stricture,  and  among  these 
there  was  a  free  opening  into  the  excava- 
tion between  the  rectum  and  front  of  the 
bladder.     The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  back 
of  the  rectum,  and  those  on  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  pelvis,  were  indurated,  and  had 
lost   all   appearance   of   natural  structure  ; 
they  were   converted  into   hard  masses  of 
compact,  yellowish   substance.     A   similar 
change,  in  various  degrees,  was  traced  along 
the  whole  chain  of  absorbent  glands,  iu  front 
ol  tie  spine,  nearly  to  the  diaphragm.     The 
left    external,   internal,   and   common  iliac 
veins  were  inflamed,   and   plugged  up  with 
a    dark-brown   coagulum,  closely  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  completely 
filling  the  cavity.     The  coats  of  the  vessels 
were  red  and  thickened,   and  the  surround- 
ing cellular  texture    consolidated  by  slight 
adhesive  inflammation.     A   similar  change, 
in  a  less  degree,  was  found  in  the  vena  cava, 
extending  to  the  entrance  of  the  renal  veins. 
V\  hen  laid  bare  externally,  it  was  unnatu- 
rally red    and  thick,    and    tilled    with  some 
firm   substance.      When  the    tube  was  cut 
open,  a  large  mass  of  greyish  lymph   was 
found  in  it,  slightly  adhering  to  its  sides; 
it  separated  entirely  in  taking  the  parts  out. 
V.  lien    floating  in   water,   this   lymph  had  a 
most  delicately  reticulated  structure  on  the 
surface,  resembling  tine  lace  j  this  part  was 
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tolerably  firm  and  compact,  while  towards 
the  centre  it  had  the  consistence  of  cream , 
and  of  a  light  reddish,  grey  colour  ;  the  iliac 
veins  were  completely  obstructed  ;  this  was 
not  so  clear  respecting  the  cava.  The  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  bladder  was  considerably 
thickened,  as  in  cases  of  bad  stricture, 
without  being  altered  in  structure  ;  the 
n  ucous  membrane  was  entire,  and  appa- 
rently healthy  in  its  surface,  except,  that  it 
presented,  near  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
a  few  yellowish  spots  with  red  margins. 
When  the  coats  of  the  bladder  were  divided, 
the  mucous  membrane  appeared  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  that  generally 
over  the  whole  bladder  ;  but  on  closer  ex- 
amination, the  membrane  itself  seemed  na- 
tural, and  the  additional  thickness  appeared 
to  arise  from  alteration  of  the  connecting 
texture  between  it  and  the  muscular  coat ; 
it  had  a  white  and  somewhat  granular  appear- 
ance, and  was  not  indurated.  Was  it  scir- 
rhous affection  spreading  from  the  iectum? 
The  urethra  opened,  soon  after  leaving  the 
bladder,  into  a  large  irregular  cavity,  with 
which  the  ulcerated  opening  of  the  rectum, 
and  the  aperture  in  the  perineum  commu- 
nicated. The  lungs  were  filled  throughout 
with  the  ordinary  greyish  tubercles,  of  va- 
rious sizes ;  some  had  proceeded  to  sup- 
puration, but  apparently  without  discharg- 
ing their  contents  externally  ;  the  interven- 
ing structure  was  in  a  natural  state. 


CASE  OF  PHAGEDENIC  SORES  OF  THE  FACE, 
ARMS,  AND  LEGS,  SUCCEEDING  TO  GONOR- 
RHOEA, AND  CURED  BY  THE  LOCAL  AP- 
PLICATION   OF    MERCURY. 

,  tet.  38,  was  admitted   on  the  '20th  of 

July.  The  patient  states  he  has  been  atfected 
with  gonorrhoea  ten  or  twelve  times,  but 
never  had  any  primary  symptoms  of  sy- 
philis. The  last  gonorrhea  occurred  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  ago.  In  March, 
2966,  he  went  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
with  a  severe  sore  throat,  eruptions,  and 
small  ulcers  on  his  head  and  legs  ;  he  re- 
mained in  that  hospital  till  July  2  ;  he  was 
salivated,  and  discharged  cured,  the  throat 
being  quite  well,  eruptions  and  ulcers  having 
left  discolourations  of  the  skin. 

July  20.  There  are  now  several  circular 
sores  covered  with  thick  brown  scabs  upon 
the  forehead  and  face,  and  numerous  (chiefly 
circular)  phagedenic  ulcerations  of  various 
sizes,  from  that  of  a  crown  piece  downwards, 
on  the  arms,  thighs,  and  legs.  Their  sur- 
face is  foul  and  bloody  ;  the  edges  partially 
ragged  ;  the  discharge  thin,  and  they  are 
acutely  painful.  There  are  two  ratherlarger 
sores  upon  the  left  leg,  with  characters  ap- 
proaching to  those  of  sloughing  phagedena  ; 
these  are  more  painful  than  the  rest.    The 


uvula  is  completely  destroyed,  and  the  soft 
palate  extensively  adherent  to  the  back  of 
the  pharynx  ;  the  appearance  of  the  fauces 
is  considerably  altered  by  the  ulceration 
which  those  parts  have  undergone  at  a 
former  period,  and  the  consequent  cicatri- 
zation. He  complains  of  great  weakness  ; 
pulse  100,  and  feeble  ;  he  gets  no  rest  at 
night  ;  tongue  is  clean,  and  he  has  a  good 
appetite.  The  character  of  the  sores,  and 
the  destruction  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
throat,  marks  this  as  a  case  of  phagedenic 
disease,  which  will  probably  be  aggravated 
by  the  internal  use  of  mercury  ;  the  local  use 
of  that  remedy  may  be  advantageous,  as  a 
means  of  correcting  the  unhealthy  conditions 
of  the  ulcerations  ;  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  require  narcotics.  Ordered  extract, 
conii  gr.  v.,  every  six  hours ;  cinnabar 
fumigation  night  and  morning,  to  the  ulce- 
rations ;  poultices  and  simple  dressing ; 
milk  diet,  and  gvi.  of  port  wine  daily. 

28.  It  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  sores,  to  make  use  of  the 
fumigating  box  ;  but  it  was  abandoned, 
after  three  trials,  on  account  of  the  patient's 
great  weakness,  and  the  severe  pain  he  ex- 
perienced. The  fumigation  of  the  ulcers 
on  the  leg  was.  continued  with  the  small 
machine,  the  others  being  partly  dressed 
and  partly  poulticed. 

29.  He  was  ordered  to  take  decoctum 
sarsa?  comp.  ibj.  cum  51J.  of  the  extract  daily, 
and  five  grains  of  the  pil.  saponis  c.  opio, 
every  eight  hours.  He  is  now  much  better  ; 
the  sores  have  lost  their  phagedenic  cha- 
racter, having  healthy  red  granulating  sur- 
faces ;  the  pains  are  nearly  gone  ;  the  gums 
are  becoming  very  sore.  The  fumigation 
to  be  discontinued  altogether. 

30.  He  is  nearly  free  from  pain,  and  the 
sores  all  healing. 

August  1,1.  Treatment  continued  ;  all  the 
sores  healing  rapidly  ;  granulations  formed 
in  such  abundance,  that  the  surface  of  the 
ulcerations  is  considerably  elevated  ;  he 
was,  shortly  after  this  period,  discharged 
cured. 


A  RARE  CASE  OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH, 
DOWNWARDS  AND  BACKWARDS,  ON  THE 
SPINE    OF    THE    ISCHIUM. 

Thomas  Sefton,  a  watchman,  aged  40,  of  a 
strong  and  robust  habit,  was  brought  to  this 
hospital  about  3  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  Tuesday 
the  24th  of  October,  having  sustained  a  vio- 
lent injury  from  a  fall. 

He  states  that  between  12  and  1  this  morn- 
ing, while  going  on  duty,  a  fellow-watch- 
man gave  him  an  unexpected  push  with 
some  considerable  force,  which  impelled 
him  forwards  several  yards  in  a  half  falling 
direction.    In  endeavouring  to  regain  the 
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lost  balance  of  the  body,  his  foot  slipped  off 
the  pavement  into  a  gutter,  which  turned 
the  knee  inwards  at  the  same  time  that  he 
fell  with  his  body  forwards.  The  man  fur- 
ther states,  that  the  force  was  applied  more 
on  one  side  than  directly  behind,  and  some- 
what from  above,  as  the  aggressor  had  pre- 
viously jumped  on  a  step,  and  then  on  him  ; 
while  in  the  act  of  falling,  he  felt  something 
•  crack,'  as  he  expresses  it. 

From  this  time  he  lost  ail  power  of  moving 
his  limb  ;  he  was  assisted  on  the  back  of 
another  man,  and  then  conveyed  home. 
He  remained  there  till  the  time  of  his 
coming  to  the  hospital,  a  space  of  about 
15  hours.  No  reduction  had  been  attempted 
during  the  time. 

It  was  apparent  to  every  one,  on  the  very 
first  appearance  of  the  man,  that  some  seri- 
ous injury  had  been  sustained,  as  fracture 
or  dislocation,  for  there  was  complete  loss 
of  power  over  the  right  limb. 

Upon  examining  the  limb,  on  the  right 
side,  it  appeared,  when  the  pelvis  was  fairly 
fixed,  to  be  lengthened  about  half  an  inch  ; 
the  limb  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  either 
everted  or  inverted  ;  if  any  thing,  it  was 
certainly  the  latter. 

The  principal  characteristic  marks  then, 
were  the  decided  vacancy  in  front  of  the 
thigh  ;  we  could  feel  the  edge  of  the  tensor 
vagina?  femoris  and  sartorius  muscles,  and 
then  the  ringers  passed  into  a  cavity  ;  the  tro- 
chanter major  was  further  back,  and  not  so 
prominent  as  on  the  corresponding  side  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  these  marks,  there  was,  as  we 
before  remarked,  an  elongation  of  the  limb, 
to  about  the  extent  of  half  an  inch. 

These  circumstances  then  being  taken  in 
conjunction,  Mr.  Karle  immediately  decided 
there  was  a  dislocation,  and  the  man  was 
accordinglyremoved  to  the  operating  theatre, 
where  he  was  placed  on  a  bed,  and  the  dis- 
location reduced  in  the  following  manner  : — 
The  pelvis  was  fixed  by  means  of  a  sheet 
passed  between  the  thighs,  and  firmly  se- 
cured to  a  staple,  the  body  being  slightly 
bent ;  a  wetted  towel  was  next  passed  round 
the  dislocated  thigh,  just  above  the  knee, 
(and  budly  secured,  for  on  making  extension, 
it  slipped  considerably,)  to  which  the  pulleys 
were  attached,  and  extension  commenced 
not  quite  at  half  right  angles  with  the  trunk. 
Immediately  on  his  being  brought  into  the 
theatre  a  dose  of  tarturized  antimony  was 
given  him,  and  this  was  repeated  at  intervals 
of  a  few  minutes  during  the  extension,  until 
nausea  was  induced. 

Extension  had  now  been  kept  up  for 
nearly  twenty  minutes,  when  Mr,  Earle  or- 
dered the  patient  to  be  bled  freely,  and  he 
lost  between  20  and  30  ounces  of  blood  be- 
fore lie  felt  any  degree  of  syncope.     An  as- 


sistant who  bad  passed  a  towel  round  the 
upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and  had  it  secured 
on  the  back  of  his  neck,  now  attempted  to 
lift  the  bone  in  its  place  by  elevating  his 
body,  but  without  effect,  and  Mr.  Karle 
was  about  to  alter  the  mode  of  extension  ;  the 
pulleys  a  few  moments  before  had  been  re- 
laxed, when  he  forced  the  upper  portion  of 
the  thigh  forwards,  at  the  same  moment  ro- 
tating the  knee  outwards,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  the  bone  slip  into  its  pro- 
per situation. 

As  the  man  is  of  a  very  robust  habit 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cup  the 
seat  of  injury,  and  enjoin  strict  antiphlogistic 
measures.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  has 
gone  on  tolerably  well,  and  is  now  fast  re- 
covering. 

Remarks. — The  foregoing  case  formed  one 
of  the  subjects  for  Mr.  Earle's  clinical  lec- 
ture on  Saturday,  when  that  gentleman  in- 
dulged in  the  following  observations  :  —  "  It 
has  been  stated  in  a  work  recently  published 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal manner,  that  a  dislocation  dowiaoards 
and  backwards  cannot  take  place.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  clear  the  head  of  the 
bone  rested,  not  on  the  ischiatic  notch, 
but  on  the  place  of  junction  of  the  ilium 
with  the  ischium,  at  the  spot  where  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligament  is  attached.  Now 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the 
ischiatic  notch  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
this  positive  declaration  I  confess  I  do  not 
like.  To  lay  down  the  law  in  this  way,  is 
assuming  an  authority  which  one  individual, 
however  high  his  rank  in  the  profession,  is 
not  justified  in  doing  ;  and  this  assertion  ap- 
pears to  rest  on  one  old  case,  where  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  found  resting  on  the 
pyriformis  muscle,  and  had  formed  around 
it  a  new  capsule.  This  is  the  only  anato- 
mical fact  of  the  head  of  the  bone  being 
thrown  upwards  in  this  way.  The  recent 
cases  brought  forward  are  five,  and  two  only 
of  these  fell  under  his  immediate  observation. 
These  are  not  sufficient  I  think  to  warrant 
such  an  assertion,  more  especially  as  the 
contrary  has  been  asserted  by  Boyer,  Bi- 
cherand  and  others.  I  think  we  should 
pause  before  we  formed  our  opinion  upon 
the  dictum  of  one  individual,  however  re- 
spectable he  may  be." 

Mr.  Earle  related  another  case  to  which 
he  was  called,  where  the  same  appearances 
presented  themselves  as  in  the  present  case, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  similar 
dislocation,  although  in  this  case  the  limh 
was  at  first  slightly  everted  ;  it  became  sub- 
sequently rather  inverted. 
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On  Accidents  of  the  Shoulder  Joint. 

Having  described  the  articulation  of  the 
bones  of  the  shoulder,  I  shall  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  accidents  that  befal  this  part  of 
the  body,  and  their  treatment;  and  1  begin 
with  a  fractured  collar-bone,  which  is  a  very 
common  occurrence.  When  a  man's  col- 
lar bone  is  broken,  what  happens  '.  Why, 
that  the  weight  of  the  arm  will  drag  down 
the  scapular  end  of  the  collar-bone,  and 
the  scapula,  downward  and  forward  ,  and, 
therefore,  the  sternal  end  of  the  collar-bone 
will  seem  to  stick  up  in  a  contrary  direction, 
upward  and  backward.  Now,  then,  there 
is  the  rising  end  of  the  bone  again  ;  and  can 
you  depress  it  1  No  :  or  should  you  try  to  de- 
press it '!  Certainly  not;  it's  in  its  proper 
place.  And  how  do  you  set  the  collar-bone'! 
By  raising  the  shoulder  boue  upward  and 
backward,  and  then  the  two  broken  ends  of 
the  bone  will  be  applied  together,  and  the 
bone  seems  as  if  it  had  never  been  broken  at 
all.  Set  the  patient  in  a  chair,  or  some  such 
place,  take  hold  of  his  shoulders,  draw  the 
broken  one  upward  and  backward,  with  your 
knee  placed  against  his  back,  and  then  the 
bone  will  seem  as  if  it  had  never  been 
broken. 

Treatment. — Having  put  the  bone  into  its 
proper  place,  the  difficulty  is  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  treatment.  The  difficulty  is 
to  keep  it  in  this  situation,  and  that  is  a 
great  difficulty.  The  object  must  be  to 
counteract  gravitation,  that  continually 
operating  property.  It  is  a  great  difficulty 
to  make  a  bandage  so  as  to  support  the 
arm,  without  drawing  down  the  scapula  and 
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collar  bone,  and  without  galling  the  pa- 
tient. The  bandages  which  are  used  for 
this  purpose  will  be  hereafter  described  to 
you.  For  my  own  part,  I  like  the  bandage 
which  a  man  of  the  name  of  Brasdor,  I 
think,  invented  for  the  dislocated  collar 
bone  ;  it's  what  is  commonly  used  in  this 
Hospital ;  it's  a  bandage  not  unlike  what 
you  may  have  seen  young  ladies  wearing,  a 
square  sort  of  thing,  fixed  on  the  back  with 
straps  to  draw  the  shoulders  backward  and 
upward  :  however,  you  shall  see  the  ban- 
dage. 

Now  there  is  one  kind  of  broken  collar- 
bone, which  is  very  difficult  to  manage  ;  in 
general,  they  are  very  easily  replaced,  and 
you  may  replace  them  very  accurately  ;  but 
the  difficulty  is  in  preserving  the  arm  in  the 
proper  situation,  and  in  keeping  the  bones 
steady ;  it  is  a  difficulty,  however,  which 
you  are  called  upon  to  surmount,  and  which 
you  may  surmount.  It  would  be  a  very  an- 
noying thing  indeed,  if  a  young  lady  who 
had  once  broken  her  collar-bone,  was  after- 
wards to  be  seen  going  about  with  a  large 
lump  on  it ;  it  would  be  a  perpetual  procla- 
mation to  the  world  of  your  clumsy  surgery  ; 
but  that  may  be  prevented,  and  ought  to  be 
prevented.  There  is  one  case  in  which  I 
could  excuse  a  surgeon,  if  he  did  not  set 
a  broken  collar-bone  right ;  and,  it  is, 
where  a  person  is  pitched,  perhaps,  off  the 
top  of  a  coach,  and  falling  on  his  shoulder, 
he  breaks  the  bone,  and  drives  the  scapu- 
lar end  of  the  collar-bone  under  the  sternal 
end.  It  is  then  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
it  out,  and  to  put  it  right,  and  therefore  I 
say  I  could  excuse  such  a  case,  even  if 
there  was  some  little  irregularity  there. 
You  are  obliged  to  make  extension  to  get 
it  out,  and  you  are  afraid  to  do  it,  because 
the  sternal  end  sticks  out,  and  you  are 
afraid  of  the  skin  giving  way,  and  of  there 
being  a  compound  fracture. 

Dislocation. — I  speak  of  the  fractured  bone 
first,  because  it  involves  the  treatment  of 
every  other  accident  occurring  in  that  part ; 
hut  suppose  the  sternal  end  of  the  collar- 
hone  was  dislocated,  and  thrown  downward 
and  forward  on  the  sternum,  what  are  you 
to  do  1  How  are  you  to  reduce  the  disloca- 
tion ]  Simply  by  drawing  it  backward.     By 
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that  means  you  put  it  into  its  proper  situa- 
tion, and  if  you  apply  this  bandage,  which  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  and  keep  it  where  it 
should  be,  then  the  torn  ligaments  unite, 
and  the  case  does  exceedingly  well. 

There  have  been  instances,  but  they  are 
exceedingly  rare  indeed,  of  the  collar-bone 
being  dislocated  in  a  contrary  direction  ; 
that  is,  backward  instead  of  forward.  They 
are  exceedingly  rare  cases.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  mentions  an  instance  of  the  kind, 
but  it  is  a  case  that  I  never  saw.  Well,  in 
the  dislocation  of  the  collar-bone  at  the  sca- 
pular extremity,  the  case  is  the  same.  The 
same  treatment  is  likewise  applicable  to  the 
scapular  end  of  the  collar-bone,  in  a  dislo- 
cation ;  for  suppose  it  to  be  dislocated,  and 
to  ride  over  the  acromion,  how  can  you  get 
it  again  where  it  ought  to  be  '!  By  no  other 
measure  than  by  pulling  the  bone  upward 
and  backward,  and  then  they  apply  them- 
selves. Indeed,  it  was  for  this  very  case, 
that  that  French  gentleman,  whose  name  I 
have  mentioned,  Jirasdor,  invented  the  band- 
age I  have  spoken  of.  And  with  respect  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  bandage,  in  such  a  case, 
if  it  be  efficacious  in  that  case,  it  must  be 
efficacious  in  all.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  relating  the  following  instance  which  oc- 
curred to  a  gentleman  who  was  a  pupil  in 
this  place  ;  he  was  a  very  tall  man,  and  one 
day  he  went  out  skaiting,  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  the  lecture,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  ; 
when  on  the  ice,  his  heels  flew  from  under 
him,  down  came  his  head,  and  he  dislocated 
his  collar-bone.  He  did  not  like  to  mention 
this  accident,  and  therefore  he  got  some  of 
his  friends  to  put  him  on  a  bandage.  How- 
ever, the  bone  was  not  in  its  place,  conse- 
quently he  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  he 
asked  me  to  see  it,  and  I  put  him  on  this 
bandage  ;  but  this  young  man  had  a  dispo- 
sition to  pulmonary  affection  ;  and  from  the 
time  he  met  with  the  accident,  having  been 
stripped  in  the  cold  when  lie  was  warm,  he 
had  a  violent  cold  upon  him,  which  settled 
on  his  lungs,  as  the  people  say,  and  he  was 
so  horribly  ill  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
bled  very  largely  :  he  was  attended  by  the 
physicians  of  the  hospital,  :.ud,  in  short,  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  All  thoughts  about 
his  accident  were  lost  sight  of,  in  the  at- 
tention which  was  directed  to  the  more  im- 
portant object,  the  salvation  of  his  life. 
However,  he  got  better,  and  then  we  began 
to  think  about  what  had  been  the  fate  of  his 
shoulder  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if 
that  man  were  now  present  and  stripped, 
nobody  would  ever  be  able  to  assert,  from 
any  thing  they  could  observe,  that  there 
had  been  a  dislocation  at  all  ;  notwithstand- 
ing that,  the  collar-bone  stuck  up  when  1 
first  saw  him,  as  if  it  had  been  coining 
through  the  skin.  Now  the  treatment  of 
all  these  cases  is  the  same,  but  not  so  ia  the 


case  of  a  fracture  of  the  acromion.  If  a 
man  breaks  the  acromion,  the  arm  don't 
drag  ;  the  scapula  still  retains  its  place  ; 
it  is  tied  by  the  ligament  to  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess. How  then  are  you  to  treat  this  case  1 
Why,  if  you  are  to  treat  it  scientifically,  you 
would  keep  the  patient  with  his  arm  con- 
tinually extended  in  a  horizontal  position  ; 
but  this  would  be  a  very  awkward  position, 
indeed  ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  do  exceed- 
ingly well,  merely  to  put  a  small  pillow 
under  the  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing 
the  deltoid,  and  to  put  the  arm  in  a  sliug. 
It  is  an  accident  which  does  not  require  any 
specific  mode  of  treatment,  nothiug  more 
than  what  common  sense  would  direct.  Some 
people  would  say,  that  even  the  pillow  is 
unnecessary.  Now  here  I  have  always  felt 
it  a  duty,  to  beg  of  gentlemen  to  advert  to 
the  propriety  of  examining  accidents  with 
gentleness.  There  are  some  people  who 
pull  a  man  about,  as  if  they  could  not  be 
satisfied  that  a  man's  arm  was  broken,  un- 
less they  hear  the  bones  cracking  against 
each  other.  A  poor  devil  is  in  a  terrible 
fright  when  he  has  a  bone  broken,  because 
he  has  heard  of  the  setting  of  bones  being 
attended  with  great  pain.  Now  you  should 
endeavour  to  sooth  him,  by  telling  him  that 
he  is  not  to  be  hurt ;  and  then  having  un- 
dressed him,  you  draw  your  hand  across  the 
collar-bone,  and  then  across  the  scapula, 
and  you  find  all  in  their  proper  places ;  or 
if  any  are  broken,  it  would  be  ascertainable 
by  the  least  touch.  Then,  as  to  the  os 
brachii,  put  your  finger  on  each  side  of  its 
head,  and  move  the  arm,  and  if  it  moves, 
then  all  is  safe  there  ;  but  if  it  does  not 
move,  then  it's  broken.  Well,  then,  all  may 
appear  to  be  sound,  and  yet  the  patient 
may  say,  O  I  am  sure  there  is  something 
broken,  because  I  heard  a  cracking.  O  it 
may  be  the  coracoid  process  that  may  be 
broken,  and  how  do  you  attend  to  that'i 
Why  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  muscles  to 
ascertain  that ;  and  the  treatment  of  a 
broken  coracoid  process,  is  also  to  be 
known  from  your  knowledge  of  the  muscles. 
You  must  take  care  that  the  muscles  going 
from  the  coracoid  process,  do  not  move  the 
part.  You  roust  put  the  part  into  its  situa- 
tion, turn  the  ha.id  round,  bring  the  elbow 
and  shoulder  a  little  forward,  bend  the  arm 
across  the  breast,  then  no  motion  of  muscles 
will  disturb  the  coracoid  process,  and  in  due 
time  an  union  will  take  place. 

On  Occidents  about  the  Shoulder  Joint. 

In  considering  the  great  obstacles  that 
exist  to  any  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joint 
upwards,  you  cannot  suppose  it  possible  to 
happen  ;  or  if  it  did,  it  would  require  no 
particular  treatment,  for  the  weight  of  the 
arm  would  draw   all  the  tendons  down  to 
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their  proper  places.  To  draw  the  shoulder 
upwards,  so  as  to  dislocate  it,  you  would 
have  to  displace  the  strong  tendons,  break 
the  biceps,  break  the  acromion,  and  so  on,  so 
that  it 's  next  to  impossible  ;  and  if  you 
did  meet  with  this  accident,  the  weight 
of  the  arm  would  cause  them  again  to  de- 
scend. 

A  dislocation  means  a  displacement  of 
a  bone,  in  consequence  of  laceration  of  liga- 
ments without  fracture.  It  is  not  indeed 
etyinologically  a  dislocation,  for  every  thing- 
would  be  dislocation  in  that  case.  Well, 
a  dislocation  directly  forwards,  or  backwards 
either,  is  not  likely  to  happen,  on  account 
of  the  strong  tendons  attached  to  the  tuber- 
cles of  the  shoulder.  I  have  never  seen 
any  of  those  cases ;  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
speaks  of  a  dislocation  backwards,  that  he 
has  seen,  but  I  have  never  seen  any.  They 
must  be  exceedingly  rare.  The  common 
dislocation  of  the  os  brachii,  is  that  where 
it  bursts  the  orbicular  ligament  below,  and 
slips  out  of  the  socket.  Force,  commonly 
tends  to  produce  this  ;  a  man  may  fall  with 
his  hand  and  arm  outstretched,  and  the  re- 
action, or  what  he  strikes  on,  may  drive  out 
the  os  brachii  ;  and  if  no  more  is  done,  it 
lodges  by  the  inferior  costa  tf  the  scajtula. 
But  the  violence  which  caused  this  disloca- 
tion may  operate  further,  because  it  may 
drive  the  bone  up  under  the  pectoral  muscle 
before,  and  under  the  Litissimus  dorsi  behind. 
It  may  be  primarily  forward,  and  conse- 
cutively backward  ;  and  this  is  what  is  most 
often  happening.  The  bone  is  thrown  out 
where  it  is  the  most  easy  to  be  thrown  out. 
The  os  brachii  may  slip  out  of  the  socket, 
above  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  with 
Very  little  force  ;  in  that  case,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  the  arm  will  stick  out  from  the 
side,  and  that  has  been  set  down  as  a  diag- 
nostic of  dislocation,  though  there  are  plenty 
of  cases  where  it  does  not.  Though  it  may 
slip  out  with  very  little  force,  it  never  can 
be  thrown  under  the  pectoral  muscle, 
while  lying,  as  it  commonly  does,  near  to 
the  collar-bone,  with  the  ligaments  all  rent 
around  it.  I  have  seen  some  dissections  of 
this  kind  ;  they  are  not  commonly  to  be  met 
with,  because  if  a  man  has  a  dislocated 
shoulder,  it  is  put  in  again,  or  if  it  is  not,  it 
don't  kill  the  man  ;  and  in  the  cases  which  1 
so  examined,  the  tubercles  were  actually 
torn  oft' from  the  bone,  and  the  tendons  were 
much  lacerated.  When  it  is  in  the  simple 
way,  and  you  raise  it  up,  it  goes  into  its 
place  with  a  crack,  and  that  shows  the  in- 
tegrity of  certain  muscles  ;  but  no  one  ever 
heard  any  crack  where  the  dislocated  bone 
was  under  the  collar-bone  ;  it  goes  ininaudi- 
bly  then.  And  many  times  have  I  pulled 
longer  than  what  was  necessary,  because  I 
licit  .her  heard  nor  felt  any  sensation  by  which 
I  knew  it  had  gone  into  its  socket. 


Treatment. — These  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  you  find  dislocation  of  the  os 
brachii,  and  then  the  question  is,  what  are 
you  to  do  in  such  cases  '.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  the  ligaments  are  widely  lace- 
rated ;  it  is  not  likely  that  the  broad  head  of 
the  bone  should  force  its  way  through,  with- 
out making  an  ample  laceration  of  the  liga- 
ments. There  are  some  people  who  say, 
the  ligaments  may  bend  over  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  oppose  an  obstacle  to  this  ;  but 
this  is  only  an  opinion,  I  believe,  very  much 
to  account  for  their  not  having  been  able  to 
reduce  a  dislocation  ;  it  has  been  an  excuse 
which  they  have  framed  in  their  own  minds, 
to  account  for  their  want  of  success.  Then, 
if  there  be  no  obstacle  at  all  on  the  part  of 
the  ligaments  to  oppose  a  reduction,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  prevents  us  in  the 
living  body  to  do  what  I  am  now  doing, 
taking  the  bone  and  putting  it  back  through 
the  rent  of  the  capsule  into  the  socket  1 
Why  should  we  not?  There  is  only  one 
answer  to  be  given,  which  is,  that  the  mus- 
cles will  not  allow  it.  They  are  all  in  a 
state  of  irritable  action,  and  in  consequence 
of  some  accident  having  happened,  they 
seem  afraid  of  the  least  thing  taking  place. 
If  a  person  could  will  their  relaxation,  the 
surgeon  could  as  readily  do  this  in  the  living 
body,  as  I  now  do  it  in  the  skeleton  ;  but 
who  can 'f  There  is  no  surgeon,  however 
philosophical  his  mind,  who  could  do  it. 
Then  if  it  is  the  muscles,  and  the  muscles 
only,  that  oppose  attempts  to  replace  the  bone, 
what  have  we  to  do  1  We  must  either  try  to 
deceive  them  or  to  elude  their  vigilance  ;  to  slip 
the  bone  in ,  when  they  are  not  aware  what  we 
are  going  to  do,  or  we  must  overcome  their 
power.  Now  then  is  it  possible  to  elude 
the  vigilant  action  of  muscles  ?  Oh  !  yes,  it 
is  possible.  I  have  reduced  several  disloca- 
tions myself,  by  a  sort  of  legerdemain.  I 
should,  in  that  case,  say  to  a  patient,  egad 
I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  your 
arm  ;  I  don't  know  whether  it 's  dislocated  or 
not,  but  you  hold  it  so  tightly  I  cannot  move 
it,  can't  you  leave  your  elbow  to  me  1  I 
won't  hurt  it ;  let  me  move  it.  Oh  !  now 
you  are  holding  it.  Does  the  motion  hurt 
you?  No,  it  can't  do  that.  Well  then, 
when  you  have  got  the  patient  to  let  you  do 
this,  you  have  only  to  engage  his  mind 
with  something  or  other — and  there  is  no- 
thing more  likely  to  engage  his  mind,  than 
to  talk  to  him  about  the  way  in  which  he 
met  with  the  accident, — you  have  only  to 
push  it  in.  Now  if  you  do  this,  you  make  a 
lever  of  the  bone,  applying  the  prop  at  the 
same  time. 

I  stated  that  a  dislocated  jaw  was  to  be 
reduced  on  this  principle,  but  I  said  I  would 
not  then  explain  the  principle.  If  you  move 
a  patient's  elbow  upward  and  downward, 
backward  aud  forward,  even  to  a  consider- 
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able  extent,  without  putting  any  prop  near 
to  the  head  of  the  hone,  what  do  you  do  1 
Seeming  to  do  much,  you  do  nothing  at  all  ; 
the  bone  does  not  move  one  jot  from  its 
situation.  But  suppose  I  put  a  prop  near 
to  the  head  of  the  hone,  and  raise  the  head 
of  the  hone,  then  1  raise  the  head  into  the 
socket ;  and  this  is  making  a  lever  of  the 
hone  itself,  applying  the  prop  as  near  to 
the  head  to  be  raised  as  possible,  in  order 
to  increase  the  length  of  the  lever  in  apply- 
ing the  power  to  the  other  end.  Well,  I 
say,  if  you  can  get  a  person  oft'  his  guard  in 
this  manner,  you  have  just  to  put  your  hand 
up  to  the  head  of  the  bone,  depress  the 
elbow,  and,  crack — it  goes  in.  But  don't 
believe  that  you  will  often  succeed  in.  this. 
I  will  tell  you,  however,  the  case  where 
there  is  the  most  hope  ;  it  is  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  been  pulled  at  lustily  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  who  is  tired  and 
wearied,  and  does  not  mind  slight  motions, 
therefore  he  lets  you  play  about  his  elbow 
just  as  you  please.  You  then  put  your 
hand  under  the  head  of  the  hone  ;  then  you 
say,  "  well,  sir,  but  I  forgot  how  you  told 
me  you  got  this  accident,"  and  in  the  mean 
time  you  are  trying  to  reduce  it,  and  you 
do  reduce  it.  Well,  suppose  you  did  this, 
what  honour  would  you  acquire  ?  What 
would  the  patient  say?  "  O  Lord!  that 
there  was  ever  so  many  men  pulled  at  me, 
pulling  first  one  way  and  theu  another  ; 
and  there  came,  at  last,  a  little  fellow  who 
cracked  it  in  at  once,  and  a  devil  of  a  clever 
little  fellow  he  must  be."     (A  laugh.) 

Well,  suppose  you  cannot  elude  their 
vigilance,  and  I  say  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
nobody  who  knew  how  alert  the  muscles 
are  would  undertake  it.  Well  then,  you 
must  overcome  their  power ;  and  how  are 
you  to  do  this?  Not  forcibly  ;  your  con- 
duct must  be  governed  by  certain  known 
laws  ;  you  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
action  of  muscles.  Muscles  have  great 
power,  but  no  muscle  can  act  in  a  mode- 
rate degree  unremittingly.  You  know  that 
wagers  have  been  laid  as  to  how  long  a  man 
will  hold  out  his  arm  horizontally  ;  and  a 
man  wagers  that  he  will  hold  his  arm  in  that 
position  for  an  hour.  The  wager  is,  that 
you  don't  do  it  for  ten  minutes  ;  he  laughs 
at  it,  and  as  he  is  sure  to  win  takes  the 
wager ;  hut  ere  three  or  four  minutes 
elapse,  the  deltoid  muscle  aches  excessively, 
O,  it's  very  annoying  ;  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  longer  he  says,  "  damn  the  half  gui- 
nea wager,  I'll  do  no  more  with  respect  to 
it."  1  have  seen  people  hold  out  their  arm 
in  this  manner  much  lunger  than  I  could 
have  imagined  ;  1  have  seen  a  man  do  it  for 
ten  minutes,  and  that  was  the  longest  time 
I  ever  saw.  To  hold  out  the  arm  in  this 
way,  it  is  requisite  that  the  deltoid  muscle 
should  be  continually  in  action.     Well,  you 


have  to  engage  the  attention,  and  then  you 
have  to  pull ;  yet  you  don't  pull  them  vio- 
lently, or  in  a  way  to  create  alarm  or  oppo- 
sition. I  should  always  he  inclined  to  say 
to  a  patient,  "  upon  my  life  you  hold  your 
arm  so  tightly — if  you  would  but  give  way — 
only  yield  a  little,  and  the  thing  would  be 
done."  Xow  I  speak  of  a  case  where  it's 
simple,  near  the  cup,  and  where  you  have 
simply  to  draw  it.  As  to  using  tackle  and 
pulleys,  and  so  on,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
I  laugh  at  it ;  it  seems  like  breaking  a 
butterfly  on  a  wheel.  You  have  only  to 
make  a  man  fast  round  a  bed-post,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  put  a  napkin  round  him, 
and  pull ;  pull  so  as  you  will  not  soon  be 
weary  of  pulling.  If  you  set  persons  to  pull 
in  a  violent  manner  they  get  tired,  and  the 
patient  gets  tired  ;  then  they  tug,  then  they 
slack  a  little  ;  then  they  pull,  then  they 
slack  a  little  again  ;  and  in  this  way  they 
never  will  succeed.  Oh  !  it 's  such  a  re- 
gular pull  baker  pull  devil  concern,  it 's 
quite  shocking.     (A  laugh.) 

But  I  say,  in  a  case  of  dislocation  under 
the  pectoral  muscles,  where  the  bone  lies 
almost  in  contact  with  the  collar-bone,  for 
it  does  absolutely  lie  in  that  situation,  I 
never  ;then  would  attempt  to  undertake  to 
reduce  it  without  having  pulleys,  tackles, 
and  every  sort  of  machinery  at  hand,  such 
as  should  ensure  my  success  ;  and  the  way 
to  do  it  is  this  :  you  must  have  a  cord,  sur- 
rounded with  tow,  and  afterwards  sewed  up 
in  leather  or  cloth  ;  loop  it  sufficiently  to 
slip  over  the  shoulder,  bring  it  against  the 
inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  and  bind  the 
scapula  up  ;  in  short,  you  make  a  sort  of 
pad,  such  as  people  wear  who  carry  pails 
on  their  heads.  Then  you  have  straps 
coming  from  the  pad,  which  should  be  fixed 
in  the  wall  with  four  screws  ;  but  let  the 
straps  be  very  far  apart,  otherwise  you 
would  squeeze  the  patient's  body,  and  let 
them  be  fixed  so  as  not  to  impede  the  head 
of  the  bone  coming  into  its  socket ;  then 
by  pulling  at  the  elbow  you  will  bring  it 
into  its  socket.  The  best  way  is  to  put 
some  buff  leather  round  the  elbow,  and  I 
have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it 
by  making  a  half  hitch,  or  clove  hitch,  as 
the  sailors  call  it;  when  this  is  put  round 
over  the  buff  leather,  one  of  the  ends  will 
draw  and  the  other  will  not,  the  one  will 
wedge  or  jam,  and  you  draw  the  other  as 
tight  as  you  please.  What  does  it  signify 
if  you  should  stop  the  circulation  !  It  does 
not  signify  for  the  moment.  You  put  on  two 
half  hitches,  and  pull  the  bone  down  to,  or 
under  the  socket,  towards  the  inferior  costa 
of  the  scapula,  and  take  great  care  that  the 
extension  be  unremitting.  .Now,  under 
these  circumstances,  us  .-;'>on  as  the  muscles 
are  engaged  in  resistance,  you  say  to  the 
patieut,  "  O,  sir,  you  are  holding — you  are 
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opposing,  there  is  nothing  that  will  hurt  you  ; 
do  give  way,  do  yield  a  little  ;"  and  as  the 
muscles  become  weary,  you  find  the  head 
of  the  bone  to  come  further  and  further  from 
under  the  pectoral  muscle  ;  and  if  you  are 
using  pullies,  you  say  to  the  patient,  "  just 
half  au  inch  more,  sir  ;  just  half  an  inch 
more  ;  "  then,  when  it  is  below  the  socket, 
good  may  be  done  by  putting  a  prop  under 
the  head  of  the  bone  and  depressing  the 
elbow.  You  may,  with  your  own  hands,  use 
this  expedient  for  reducing  the  bone.  I 
never  failed  but  in  one  case,  and  that  is 
what  makes  me  say  I  never  would  under- 
take this  again  without  having  all  proper 
tackle,  that  there  should  be  nothing  wrong. 
There  was  a  man  who  had  a  dislocated  os 
brachii  of  considerable  duration  ;  I  pulled  it 
until  it  was  as  nearly  in  as  possible  ;  it  was 
under  the  very  brim  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 
1  then  said  to  the  gentleman,  "  half  an  inch 
more  ;"  then,  egad,  the  cord  broke,  and  it 
wpnt  back  to  the  very  place  in  which  it  was 
before.  Well,- that  fellow  never  would  let 
himself  be  pulled  at  a  second  time  ;  he  said 
it  never  would  do,  and  1  never  could  per- 
suade him  to  try  it  again. 

Unquestionably  dislocations  may  be  re- 
duced after  a  considerable  time,  but  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  time.  This  is  the 
rule:  if  you  apply  this  force,  and  it  is  no 
grand  degree  of  force  that  is  requisite,  nor 
does  it  hurt  the  patient  materially — if  you 
apply  this  force,  and  find  that  the  head  of 
the  bone  separates  very  considerably  from 
the  place  in  which  it  was  lodged,  you  have 
an  assurance  that  there  is  no  adhesion 
formed.  When  the  bones  are  out  a  con- 
siderable time,  it  is  possible  the  torn  liga- 
ments  may  contract  adhesion  with  the  parts 
where  they  lie,  and  then  the  head  of  the 
bone  won't  move  from  its  situation  in  con- 
sequence of  the  adhesion.  Well,  after  try- 
ing this,  and  iinding  that  there  is  adhesion, 
you  had  better  give  it  up,  for  I  don't  think 
you  are  authorized  to  rend  the  adhesion  ; 
but  if  you  find,  and  I  don't  think  there  is 
aay  great  length  of  time  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  that  there  is  a  removal  of  the  head 
of  the  bone,  then  go  on  with  your  extension. 
There  are  some  who  say,  bleed  the  patient, 
and  put  him  into  a  warm  bath,  and  a  num- 
ber of  things  ;  but  all  this  I  am  inclined  to 
smile  at,  for  it  would  seem  to  doubt  the 
piinciple  on  which  dislocation  is  reduced  ; 
it  would  seem  to  imply  a  belief  that  mus- 
cles could  act  continually  and  without  being 
weary,  or  without  giving  way,  but  which  is 
not  the  case. 

There  is  an  accident  occurring  about  the 
shoulder  joint,  which  I  have  always  found 
to  be  a  very  vexatious  one,  and  is  very  ge- 
nerally found  to  be  a  vexatious  one  ;  it  is 
what  some  surgeons  would  call  a  semi-dis- 


location of  the  os  brachii.  Well,  with  re- 
gard to  this  word,  I  say,  if  you  allow  such 
definitions,  we  shall  next  have  it,  as  in 
music,  a  semi-demi.  Now  the  bone  is  out  of 
its  socket  or  it  is  not,  and  I  say  in  this  case 
it  is  not,  but  it  bulges  forward.  A  man 
tumbles  down,  falls  on  his  shoulder,  and 
drives  the  os  brachii  forward,  but  not  out  of 
the  socket ;  he  sprains,  and  perhaps  tears, 
the  tendons  of  the  os  brachii ;  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  sticking  forward,  but  it  is  not  out 
of  the  socket.  Perhaps  many  persons  might 
call  it  a  dislocation,  but  I  should  say  it  is  not. 
Now  those  who  would  examine  it,  and  say 
it  was  not,  might  say,  "  you  must  put  your 
arm  in  a  sling,  and  I  will  send  you  some 
wash."  The  jjatient  puts  it  "into  a  sling  ; 
and  if  you  let  a  man  put  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
he  generally  puts  it  back,  which  is  the  very 
thing  to  throw  the  head  forward  ;  but  put 
your  elbow  forward,  and  the  head  will  re- 
cede and  go  into  the  socket.  Now  if  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  suffered  to  bulge  out  in 
the  front,  it  will  prevent  the  injured  tendon 
from  becoming  sound  again.  Well,  but  I 
say  all  this  may  be  prevented  merely  by 
bringing  the  elbow  forward  ;  put  it  in  the 
sling,  but  let  it  be  brought  forward,  and  let 
leeches  be  applied  to  the  front  of  the  joint. 

Compound  Dislocation. 

I  have  had,  in  the  course  of  my  expe- 
rience, three  cases  of  compound  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder  joint,  where  the  bone  was 
not  only  out  of  the  socket,  but  out  through 
the  skin.  Two  of  these  cases  did  perfectly 
well,  and  one  did  well  eventually,  though 
after  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  Two  were 
reduced,  and  the  wounds  healed  as  well  as 
wounds  could  do  ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
other,  the  wound  did  not  heal,  but  there 
was  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  a 
great  discharge,  with  a  great  deal  of  suf- 
fering, but  eventually  the  patient  got  well. 
It  was  a  patient  I  did  not  attend ;  I  only 
saw  the  case,  and  I  report  this  from  the 
surgeon. 

Fractured  Scapula. 

Now  I  speak  of  the  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  scapula.  In  that  case  the  whole  joint 
drops  down  together ;  the  cup  and  the  ball, 
and  all  falls  down,  leaving  a  gTeat  vacancy 
under  the  acromion.  This  is  a  case,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  any  one  who  sees  it  for  the 
first  time,  will  mistake  for  a  dislocation.  To 
be  sure  there  is  something  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  case  of  dislocation,  to  a  person 
conversant  with  dislocations,  which  will 
serve  to  enable  him  to  discriminate  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  accident.  In 
this  case  the  arm  drops  down  loosely,  and 
comes  in  close  contact  with  the  body. 
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Fractured  neck  of  the  Os  Brachii. 

Next  witK  regard  to  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  os  hrachii,  I  have  seen  some  cases 
where  the  fracture  was  near  the  joint ;  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  the  nature  of  the 
case  was,  but  we  believed  it  to  be  the  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  os  brachii,  where 
considerable  motion  arose  from  turning  the 
end  round.  There  are  very  serious  accidents 
happening  to  such  parts  of  the  bone,  but 
there  are  no  rules  to  be  given  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  those  accidents. 

Fractured  Os  Brachii. 

It  might  be  affronting  you  to  speak  of  the 
fracture  of  the  os  brachii — that's  very  sim- 
ple indeed.  But  I  say  the  grand  rule  is,  to 
keep  the  elbow  joint  under  the  shoulder  ; 
keep  it  steadily  fixed  in  its  proper  situation, 
and  put  two  splints  to  it. 
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Lecture  II. 

Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

Gentlemen, — Having  in  my  last  Lecture 
spoken  in  a  general  way  of  the  structure, 
and  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and 
also  of  the  effects  resulting  from  its  incom- 
pressibility,  and  its  confinement  in  an  un- 
yielding case  of  hone,  (the  cranium,)  which 
it  completely  fills,  I  proceed  now  to  state 
that  absorption  is  a  process  taking  place  in 
the  brain,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of 
the  body.  It  is  true,  that  no  distinct  appa- 
ratus, as  far  as  we  know,  exists  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  office,  no  absorbing  vessels 
having  as  yet  been  seen.  As,  however,  ab- 
sorption is  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  growth,  and  for  the  ex- 
planation of  what  appears  to  be  taking  place 
in  disease,  we  may  safely  proceed  upon  the 
admission,  that  absorption  exists  in  this 
organ,  as  in  every  other. 

With  respect  to  the  sensibility  of  the  brain, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the.  organ  it- 
self, and  its  membranes  or  coverings.  It  is 
sufficiently   proved  by   direct  experiments, 


that  great  part  of  the  brain,  at  least,  pos- 
sesses very  little  sensibility  or  feeling;  for 
the  rudest  injuries  purposely  inflicted  on  the 
brain  of  animals,  appeared  to  give  no  pain. 
And  we  have  abundant  proofs,  that  in  many 
of  its  diseases,  and  those  of  the  most  formid- 
able and  destructive  kind,  it  evinces  very 
little  sensibility;  a  curious  circumstance, 
considering  that  the  brain  is,  as  i'.  were,  the 
source  of  feeling  to  all  other  parts.  This 
insensibility  of  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
is,  however,  not  to  be  taken  without  some 
qualification  :  the  deep-seated,  throbbing 
pain  felt  at  times  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
brain,  in  some  of  its  inflammatory  disorders, 
sufficiently  proves  that  it  is  not  wholly  des- 
titute of  "feeling,  at  least  when  labouring 
under  disease.  But  the  conclusion,  never- 
theless is,  that  the  degree  and  danger  of 
cerebral  diseases,  are  not  to  be  estimated 
altogether  by  the  pain  the  patient  suiters. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  rather  said,  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  most  dangerous  af- 
fections of  this  organ,  are  often  the  least 
painful:  witness  apoplexy,  palsy,  epilepsy, 
and  many  of  the  worst  cases  of  fever,  where, 
often,  no  complaint  is  made  of  pain  in  the 
head,  at  the  very  time  that  the  brain  mani- 
fests the  greatest  possible  disease,  by  the 
disordered  and  interrupted  state  of  its  func- 
tions. Hence  it  is  to  the  state  of  its  func- 
tions,  and  not  of  its  feelings,  that  we  prin- 
cipally look,  as  indicating  the  existence  and 
degree  of  disease  actually  present. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  have  little,  or 
no  sensibility  in  the  healthy  state,  but  may 
acquire  it  under  disease,  as  inflammation  ; 
and  that  in  a  high  degree;  so  as  to  make 
membranous  inflammation  of  the  brain,  when 
acute,  like  that  of  other  serous  membranes, 
a  very  painful  affection. 

Of  the  Functions  of  the  Brain. 

We  proceed  next  to  speak  of  the  functions 
performed  by  the  brain,  and  which  may  he 
divided  into  fecial  or  peculiar,  and  general 
as  regards  the  rest  of  the  system.  The 
special  functions  exercised  by  the  brain,  and 
which  belong  to  it  exclusively,  are  three,  viz. 
sensation,  volition,  and  intellect,  or  mind  or 
thought. 

1.  Sensation  is  the"  result  of  a  change  in- 
duced in  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  an 
impression  made  upon  some  sentient  part  of 
the  body  ;  the  effect  of  the  impression  being 
transmitted  to'  the  brain  by  the  nerves,  in  a 
way  that  we  are  totally  ignorant  of.  The 
cognizance  which  the  mind  takes  of  this 
sensation,  is  termed  perception  or  consciousness. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  sensations  pro- 
ducible in  the  brain,  according  to  the  struc- 
ture, and  other  properties  of  the  part,  upon 
which  the  impression  is  made.  A  division 
of  our  sensations  has  been  generally  made 
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into  five  different  species,  to  each  of  which 
a  particular  organ  or  structure  is  devoted  : 
these  are  called  the  organs  of  the  Jive  senses, 
vision,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  But 
there  are  sensations  which  can  hardly  be  in- 
cluded in  any  of  these  ;  as  in  the  stomach 
more  particularly,  as  hunger,  thirst,  satiety, 
and  nausea  ;  and  probably  others  in  other 
parts.  In  disease,  we  experience  also  va- 
rious new  sensations,  for  which  names  are 
wanting-.  Sensation,  likewise,  is  modified  by 
the  nature  of  the  impressing  cause,  and  even 
by  the  force  with  which  it  is  applied  :  thus 
we  distinguish  between  pricking,  and  cut- 
ting, and  tearing :  and  between  different 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold. 

2.  Volition. — Sensations  may  be  agreeable, 
or  otherwise  ;  and  we  are  led  accordingly  to 
desire  or  to  avoid  the  object  making  the 
impression.  But  to  attain  the  one  or  the 
other  purpose,  a  movement  of  some  part 
must  be  made  :  and  this  movement  takes 
place  by  the  contraction  of  moving  fibres, 
called  the  voluntary  muscles. 

This  contraction  is  excited  primarily  by  an 
operation  of  mind,  called  volition  or  the  will; 
which  follows  the  sensation,  and  which,  like 
this,  appears  to  originate  in  the  brain,  and 
its  influence  to  be  communicated  along  the 
nerves,  to  the  moving  part.  This  is  proved 
by  the  division  or  compression  of  a  nerve, 
any  where  in  its  course  ;  and  also  by  the 
effect  of  pressure,  or  other  injury,  of  the 
brain  itself;  by  either  of  which,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will  on  the  muscles,  is  intercepted 
and  prevented.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the 
nerves  are  the  medium  through  which  the  mhul 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  existence  and 
qualities  of  things  around  us ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  through  which  the  influence  of 
the  mind  is  carried  to  the  moving  parts  (the 
voluntary  muscles)  by  which  we  act  upon  ex- 
ternal things. 

It  seems  at  first  extraordinary,  that  the 
same  nerves  should  serve  to  perform  offices 
so  distinct  as  these.  The  difficulty  vanishes, 
however,  when  we  consider,  that  a  nerve  is, 
in  fact,  a"  bundle  of  nervous  fibrils,  each  en- 
veloped in  a  distinct  covering,  (neurilenie,) 
and  having  no  communication  with  the 
others  but  by  cellular  membrane.  Thus, 
while  some  of  these  fibrils  serve  for  the 
conveyance  of  impressions  from  without 
inwards,  others  may  carry  the  determina- 
tions of  the  mind  in  the  reverse  direction  to 
the  moving  parts,  the  muscles. 

3.  0{lntellect. — As  sensations  are  various, 
we  have  the  power  of  comparing  them  to- 
gether ;  of  judging  of  them  ;  of  feeling  de- 
sire or  aversion  for  the  objects  producing 
them  ;  re-calling  the  idea  of  them  ;  and 
the  like  :  all  of  which  are  modifications  of 
thought,  or  mental  operations,  of  which  the 
brain  is  the  corporeal  organ. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  the  brain  is  the 
part  where  sensation  really  exists  ;  where 
the  will,  or  determination  to  act  by  means 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  originates ;  and 
where  the  various  operations  of  the  ?nind  or 
intellect  are  carried  on,  as  far  as  organiza- 
tion is  concerned.  These  three  functions, 
then,  sensation,  volition,  and  mind  or  thought, 
are  the  special  functions  peculiarly  belonging 
to  the  brain,  or  sensorium  commune,  as  it  is 
often  called.  They  are  denominated,  ac- 
cordingly, the  sensorial  Junctions. 

Whether  the  other  movements  of  the 
body,  that  are  not  voluntary,  such  as  those 
of  the  heart  and  vessels,  the  alimentary 
canal,  &c.  are,  likewise,  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  nervous  system,  has  been  disputed. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  in- 
voluntary movements  alluded  to,  are  effected 
by  an  inherent  power  lodged  in  the  parts 
themselves,  (a  vis  insita,  as  it  has  been 
termed,)  and  that  they  take  place  indepen- 
dently of  the  nervous  power.  This,  however, 
is  doubtful ;  while  it  is  certain,  that  the  in- 
voluntary movements  are  all  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  is  a  fact  that  it  behoves  you  to  bear 
well  in  mind ;  for  many  diseases  of  the 
brain  are  as  strongly  indicated  by  disturb- 
ance in  other  parts,  as  by  the  disturbance 
of  its  own  feelings  or  functions. 

Thus  affections  of  the  brain  are  often 
strongly  depicted  in  the  countenance  ;  partly 
by  the  expression  of  the  eyes,  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  state  of  contraction  in  the 
iris ;  partly  upon  the  state  of  action  in  the. 
muscles  of  the  face,  upon  the  contraction  of 
which  the  expression  of  countenance  greatly 
depends. 

The  stomach  is  a  part  under  the  influence  of 
the  brain  and  its  functions,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner. Thus  you  will  observe,  that  powerful 
sensations  of  all  kinds,  whether  agreeable  or 
painful,  take  away  appetite,  and  impair  di- 
gestion ;  and  the  same  effects  result  from 
intense  thinking,  mental  emotions,  and  great 
muscular  exertion.  A  blow  on  the  head  pro- 
duces vomiting,  which  thus  becomes  one  of 
the  signs  of  injured  brain,  upon  which  much 
reliance  is  placed  by  surgeons  ;  many  of  the 
diseases,  again,  of  the  brain,  are  ushered  in 
by  vomiting ,  as  apoplexy,  and  many  cases  of 
idiopathic  J'ever  of  all  kinds.  In  that  form  of 
cerebral  inflammation  that,  from  terminating 
in  serous  accumulation,  is  called  hydrocepha- 
lus, or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  vomiting  is  often 
the  first  and  most  prominent  symptom  ;  in 
infants,  therefore,  this  symptom,  when  se- 
vere or  continued,  ought  always  to  excite 
suspicion  of  cerebral  disorder  arising.  In 
Route  chronic  diseases  of  the  brain,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  in  many  cast's  of  hemiplegia., 
the  appetite  for  food  is  voracious  (bulimia)  ; 
while  in  others,  it  is  impaired,  or  lost  (arw- 
rexia)  ;  or  vitiated  (pica). 
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The  intestinal  canal,  likewise,  is  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  the  brain  ;  for  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  diseases  of  this  organ, 
the  intestines  become  torpid,  as  is  evident 
in  the  state  of  costiveness  that  ensues 
(obsti)iatio).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  in  certain  states  of  the  brain, 
the  intestinal  canal  may  acquire  increased 
irritability,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  diarrhoea ;  an 
affection  produced  in  many  individuals  by 
emotions  of  mind. 

The  same  torpor  that  affects  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  in  many  brain  affections,  -often 
extends  itself  to  the  liver,  and  probably  other 
secreting  organs,  the  functions  of  which  are, 
in  consequence,  impaired  or  suspended ; 
■while  it  is  equally  probable  that,  as  with  re- 
gard to  the  intestines,  the  irritability  of 
those  organs  may,  on  some  occasions  of  dis- 
ease in  the  brain,  be  preternaturally  in- 
creased, with  the  effect  of  augmenting  the 
secretions.  And  in  this  way,  I  think,  the 
symptoms  of  cholera,  namely,  vomiting  and 
purging  of  bilious  matters,  that  attend  many 
cases  of  fever  at  their  outset,  but  which 
cease  as  the  fever  advances,  may  be  ex- 
plained :  that  is,  they  are  only  symptoms  of 
the  fever  or  brain-affection. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention,  that 
the  heart,  and  doubtless  the  bloodvessels,  as 
parts  of  the  same  system,  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  brain,  and  that  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Thus  the  pulse  is  quickened,  or 
retarded,  or  rendered  irregular,  in  different 
states  and  stages  of  disease  in  the  brain,  so 
as  often  to  furnish  us  with  means  of  judging 
of  the  condition  of  this  organ.  Certain 
affections  of  the  brain  induce  a  peculiar 
softness  of  the  pulse,  owing  apparently  to  a 
want  of  contractility  in  the  individual  fibres 
of  the  arterial  coats ;  such  a  pulse  is  observed 
in  most  cases  of  idiopathic  fever,  and  serves, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  characterise  the  dis- 
ease. In  many  bad  cases  of  fever,  such  as 
are  termed  putrid  or  malignant,  this  wTant  of 
contractility  extends  itself  to  the  extremities 
of  the  vascular  system,  and  is  probably  the 
occasion  of  those  haemorrhages  of  black 
blood  that  take  place  in  these  cases  in  and 
under  the  skin,  as  well  as  from  the  different 
outlets  of  the  body-  Such  a  state  of  pulse 
is  always  attended  with  softness  or  flaccidity 
of  the  solids  altogether,  and  deficient  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  when  drawn  from  a  vein  ; 
and  doubtless  from  a  similar  cause,  want  of 
contractility.  I  might  further  add,  as  a 
proof  of  the  great  influence  of  the  brain  over 
the  heart,  the  ready  excitement  and  dis- 
turbance produced  in  this  organ  by  a  variety 
of  mental  emotions. 

The  great  influence  of  the  brain  upon 
respiration  is  also  very  striking,  acting 
through  the  medium  of  the  respiratory  mus- 
cles. Hence  it  is,  that  mental  emotions  often 
excite  the  greatest  disorder  in  the  action  of 


those  muscles,  giving  rise  to  slow  and  inter- 
rupted breathing,  {sighing  and  sobbing,)  so 
as  at  times  almost  to  threaten  suffocation. 
In  some  brain-affections,  as  apapleTy,  respi- 
ration becomes  slow  and  laborious  ;  in 
others,  it  is  quickened. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe, likewise, 
that  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  in  some  forms  of 
this  disease,  consists  in  a  spasmodic  state 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  perhaps  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles  also,  the  cause  of  which 
exists  in  the  brain ;  for  I  cannot  see  how 
otherwise  the  paroxysm  should  take  place  so 
suddenly,  and  recede  so  quickly,  as  it  some- 
times does,  without  any  intermediate  change 
by  expectoration  or  otherwise,  and  without 
any  apparent  disease  in  the  respiratory 
organs  themselves.  Asthma  of  this  de- 
scription, is  capable  of  being  induced  by 
mental  emotion,  which  is  a  further  proof  of 
its  dependence  upon  the  brain. 

Thus  you  perceive,  that  the  brain  exerts  a 
paramount  influence  in  the  system,  regu- 
lating the  feelings  and  movements  of  every 
part;  and  you  will  not  wonder,  therefore, 
at  being  told,  that  when  the  brain  is  vio- 
lently and  extensively  diseased,  the  whole 
body  and  all  its  functions,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  are  liable  to  be  disturbed.  Hence 
the  not  unnatural  mistake  of  considering 
certain  brain-affections  as  universal  diseases  ; 
though,  in  reality,  founded  in  a  disease  of  a 
single  organ. 

Now  as  the  brain  performs  such  a  variety 
of  functions,  special  and  general,  and  as  it  is  an 
organ  of  very  various  construction,  and  con- 
sists of  numerous  and  distinct  parts,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  even  a  priori,  that  its  differ- 
ent parts  are  destined  to  different  purposes  ; 
one  part  being  devoted  to  sensation,  another 
to  voluntary  motion,  and  another  to  mind  or 
intellect  ;  and  that  different  parts  also  are  in 
connexion  with  different  organs,  throughout 
the  body. 

If  all  this  were  fully  and  satisfactorily 
made  out,  we  should  be  able  to  refer  a  great 
number  of  diseases  to  their  appropriate  seats 
in  the  brain ;  each  part  of  the  structure,  (by 
its  connexion  with,  and  disturbance  of,  par- 
ticular functions,)  giving  rise  to  a  particular 
train  of  symptoms.  So  again,  from  the 
symptoms  taking  place  during  life,  we  should 
be  able  to  predict  the  appearances  that 
would  be  found  after  death  ;  or,  at  all  events, 
the  part  of  the  brain  affected.  But  our 
knowledge  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  uses  of 
its  individual  parts,  is  too  limited  to  allow 
of  this  being  done  to  any  great  extent.  In 
most  cases,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  organ 
generally,  as  the  probable  seat  of  disease. 
This,  however,  practically  speaking,  is  of 
little  moment  ;  as  we  have  no  remedies,  or 
modes  of  treatment,  applicable  to  one  rather 
than  to  other  parts  of  the  brain. 
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Of  the  state  of  the  Brain  during  Sleep. 

The  sensorial  or  proper  functions  of  the 
braiu,  have  this  peculiarity,  in  comparison 
with  others,  that  they  are  subject  to  be  sus- 
pended periodically  ;  and  for  the  most  part 
once  at  the  least  in  every  2i  hours.  This  sus- 
pension is  termed  sleep,  a  state  which  is  sub- 
ject to  great  irregularity,  both  as  to  the  time 
of  its  occurrence,  and  its  duration.  Sleep 
may  be  more  or  less  perfect.  Instead  of  a 
suspension  of  all  the  sensorial  functions, 
one  or  more  may  remain  in  an  active  state  ; 
as  we  see  in  regard  to  the  mind,  in  dreaming. 
Sometimes  the  muscular  power,  and  even  the 
external  senses,  are  awake  ;  as  in  cases  of 
somnambulism  or  sleep-walking. 

This  periodical  suspension  of  the  sensorial 
functions,  it  may  be  presumed,  has  an  influ- 
ence on  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  may 
be  one  cause  at  least  of  their  periodical 
tendency,  a  tendency  which  is  more  remark- 
able in  brain-affections  than  in  others.  It 
may  serve  also  to  account,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  exacerbations  of  fever,  and  even  for 
their  intermitting  character,  as  often  ob- 
served, though  it  must  be  confessed  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  accounting  in  this  way 
for  the  different  types,  as  the  tertian  and 
quartan  ;  and  also  for  the  different  hours  of 
attack,  which  are  observed  often  to  take 
place,  and  that  with  much  regularity,  at 
different  times  of  the  day. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  brain  in  sleep,  as  compared  with  the 
waking  state,  many  different  notions  have 
been,  entertained.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  a  few  of  these. 

Holler  ascribes  sleep  to  the  absence,  de- 
ficiency, or  immobility  of  the  animal  spirits  ; 
or  to  compression  of  the  nerves  at  their 
origin  in  the  brain  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  to  the 
motion  of  the  animal  spirits  through  the  brain 
being  impeded  ;  this  impeded  motion,  he 
considers  to  be  frequently  owing  to  san- 
guineous congestion. 

Dr.  Cullen  refers  sleep  to  collupse  of  the 
brain  ;  by  which  he  understands,  a  state  of 
diminished  molality  of  the  nervous  fluid :  while 
Brown  and  Darwin  suppose  it  to  depend 
upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  principle  of  ex- 
citability, as  the  consequence  of  the  exer- 
tions taking  place  in  the  waking  state-,  and 
which  is  re-accumulated  by  sleep. 

Bhimenbach  again  refers  sleep  to  a  di- 
minished afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain. — 
Richerand's  opinion  is  not  very  different 
from  this  ;  he  thinks  the  circumstances  de- 
note a  diminished  circulation  in  the  brain, 
from  less  blood  being  carried  to  it,  and  that 
the  brain  in  consequence  falls  into  a  state  ot 
collapse.  Biehat  simply  refers  it  to  an  ulti- 
mate law  of  nature  ;  which  is,  in  fact,  no 
explanation  at  all. 


Some  of  the  opinions  now  stated,  are 
purely  hypothetical,  and  rest  upon  no  ascer- 
tained fact.  Such  are  the  notions  of  collapse 
of  the  brain,  and  diminished  mobility  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  or  animal  spirits.  The  theory 
of  exhausted  excitability,  is  negatived  by  the 
circumstances  ;  for  sleep  bears  no  propor- 
tion, or  but  little,  to  the  degree  of  excite- 
ment or  exertion  that  takes  place  during  the 
day.  Without  mentioning  further  objec- 
tions, I  shall  offer  what  appears  to  me  the 
most  probable  solution  of  the  problem ; 
though  in  some  points  it  may  be  little  more 
than  conjectural. 

That  the  states  of  sleep  and  waking  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  brain,  and  that  exclusively, 
appears  from  different  circumstances.  Sleep 
is  a  cessation  of  the  proper  functions  of  this 
organ,  and  which  does- not  materially  affect 
other  parts.  It  is  produced  by  causes,  some 
of  which  act  immediately  upon  the  braiu  ; 
such  as  direct  pressure,  either  external  or 
internal.  These  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
us  in  considering  the  braiu  as  the  seat  of 
sleep,  if  one  may  so  speak. 

:.'.  There  appears  reas9u  to  believe,  that 
sleep  is  occasioned  by  impeded  circulation 
in  the  brain,  that  is,  in  those  parts  of  the 
organ  which  are  devoted  to  the  sensorial 
functions,  'ibis,  I  think,  will  appear  from 
a  consideration  of  the  causes  that  are  found 
to  induce  or  favour  the  approach  of  sleep, 
as  well  as  those  which  tend  to  prevent  it. 

In  the  first  place,  direct  pressure  upon 
the  brain,  whether  produced  by  external  or 
internal  causes,  suspends  the  sensorial  func- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  induces  sleep  ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  this  cause  must  have  the 
effect  of  compressing  more  or  less  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain,  so  as  to  impede  propor- 
tionally the  circulation. 

Secondly,  the  recumbent  posture,  and  still 
more  a  depression  of  the  head  below  the 
level  of  the  body.  This  impedes  the  re- 
turn of  blood  from  the  head,  and  so  far 
must  retard  the  circulation  in  the  brain. 

This  leads  me  to  recommend  to  your  no- 
tice, a  practice  from  which  I  have  seen,  I 
think,  much  advantage  ;  namely,  that  of 
laying  the  head  low  in  bed,  and  even  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
in  some  affections  of  the  brain  where  the 
sensorial  functions  are  greatly  excited.  I 
was  first  led  to  this,  by  observing  the  pa- 
tient getting  his  head  off'  the  pillow,  as  if 
he  suffered  less  in  this  posture. 

These  causes  operate  directly  in  inducing 
sleep  :  but  there  are  others,  which  produce 
their  effect  in  an  indirect  way,  though  they 
ultimately  produce  the  same  result,  of  re- 
tarded circulation  in  the  braiu.  No  one 
doubts,  I  believe,  that  a  moderate  exercise 
of  the  sensoi-ial functions,  whether  it  be  mus- 
cular exertion,  agreeable  sensations,  or  men- 
tal employment,  is  attended  at  first  with  an 
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increase  of  vascular  action  in  the  brain  ;  or 
that  the  continuance  of  such  exertion  leads 
naturally  to  the  opposite,  that  is,  dimi- 
nished action  ;  just,  as  exercise  is  followed 
by  fatigue.  And  I  need  not  observe,  that 
such  a  moderate  exercise  of  the  faculties, 
continued  for  a  certain  time,  favours  the 
approach  of  sleep. 

Thirdly,  darkness  and  silence,  which  ge- 
nerally (though  not  always)  conduce  to 
sleep,  probably  operate  by  the  abstraction 
of  stimulus  from  the  eye  and  the  ear,  the 
excitement  of  which  organs  tends,  for  a  lime, 
to  ward  oft"  sleep,  though  the  same  excite- 
ment, when  continued,  ultimately  pro- 
motes it. 

Fourthly.  How  opium  or  other  narcotic 
substances,  operate  in  producing  sleep,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  determine.  There  is 
great  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  these 
drugs  do,  as  their  primary  effect,  increase 
the  arterial  action  of  the  brain  in  a  high 
degree  ;  at  least,  we  have  all  the  signs  of 
their  doing  so,  with  regard  to  the  external 
vessels  of  the  he^d  ;  while  the  throbbing 
head-ache  that  succeeds  the  use  of  them, 
when  the  stupor  is  at  an  end  and  the  patient 
recovers  his  feeling,  serves  to  show  what 
has  been  going  on  within.  How  an  increase 
of  arterial  action  in  the  brain,  taking  place 
to  a  certain  degree,  tends  to  retard  the  cir- 
culation through  the  organ,  will  be  made  to 
appear  hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  probable,  that 
the  immediate  or  proximate  cause  of  sleep, 
or  a  suspension  of  the  sensorial  functions,  is 
retarded  circulation  in  such  parts  of  the  brain 
as  are  devoted  to  those  functions.  The  gra- 
dual approach  of  sleep,  and  its  imperfect 
state  at  first  ;  and  also  the  gradual  return 
to  the  waking  state  ;  agree  very  well  with 
the  supposition  here  announced. 

We  are  prepared  now,  Gentlemen,  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  this 
part  of  the  frame,  the  brain.  Many  of  these, 
of  a  chronic  kind,  have  been  called  nervous; 
though  improperly,  as  they  have  no  imme- 
diate concern  with  the  nerves  themselves. 
Those  who  employ  the  term  nervous  diseases, 
seldom  affix  any  distinct  meaning  to  the 
expression  :  brain  affections,  is  the  one  by 
which  they  may  be  properly  designated. 

Brain  affections,  then,  are  infinitely  various 
as  to  form,  but,  in  nature,  very  simple  and 
easily  understood  ;  as  far  at  least  as  our 
limited  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  animal 
economy  allows  of.  Almost  all  the  cerebral 
diseases  we  have  any  distinct  knowledge  of, 
either  consist  immediately  in  disordered  ar- 
terial action  in  this  organ,  (and  that  for  the 
most  part  of  ari  inflammatory  kind,)  or  are 
consequences,  more  or  less  remote,  of  such 
a  state.     This,  1  have  no  doubt,  will  appear 


clear  to  you,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  them 
more  in  detail.  If  there  be  any  that  origi- 
nate in  a  different  way,  we  have  at  least  no 
distinct  knowledge  of  them,  and  in  order  to 
explain  them  are  obliged  to  resort  to  con- 
jecture and  hypothesis  ;  as  those  do  who 
talk  of  collapse  of  the  brain,  of  diminished  mo- 
bility of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  other  imagi- 
nary states,  that  rest  upon  no  real  observa- 
tion. It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  are  capable  of  being  dis- 
turbed in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  by  disor- 
dered action  of  its  vessels,  even  though  not 
amounting  to  actual  disease  ;  as  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  state  we  call  intoxication, 
as  produced  by  vinous  or  spirituous  liquors. 
Now  as  this  state  tends  to  throw  light  upon 
some  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  such  as 
apoplexy  and  certain  forms  of  fever,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  to  you  the  nature  of 
intoxication,  as  resulting  from  increased  arte- 
rial action  in  the  brain.  I5ut  this  must  be 
deferred  till  our  next  meeting. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

Experiments  relating  to  the.  Question,  Whether 
the  Blood  can  he  the  Seat  of  Disease?  Paper 
read  at  the  Academy  (if  Sciences,  Feb.  21, 
1826.     By  Segalas  D'Etchf.pare*. 

The  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  fluids  as 
well  as  the  solids,  may  undergo  modifications 
in  the  state  of  disease.  This  is  a  fact  de- 
monstrated by  observation,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  profession.  But  the  morbid 
changes  of  the  fluids,  do  they  merit  the 
name  of  diseases  1  In  other  words,  can  they 
be  the  seat  of  primitive  alterations,  and 
such,  that  disorder  of  the  organs  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  can  be  the  conse- 
quences or  symptoms  1  This  is  a  point  still 
contested  by  several  pathologists  ;  experi- 
ment appears  to  prove,  that  those  fluids 
which  play  the  principal  part. in  the  animal 
economy,  are  subject  to  changes.  The  ex- 
periments which  have  been  tried  are  nume- 
rous ;  they  have  been  tried  with  different 
agents,  and  on  animals  of  different  classes 
and  genera.  I  will  only  mention  for  the 
present  those  I  tried  on  dogs  with  alcohol, 
and  the  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica. 

1.  If  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  at  36°, 
half  an  ounce,  for  instance,  were   injected 
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into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  the  animal 
instantly  dies,  and  on  opening  the  body,  the 
blood  will  be  found  manifestly  changed  ;  it 
is  grumous,  similar  nearly  in  colour  to 
turned  milk.  Moreover,  the  lungs  become 
redder  and  thicker,  and  are  ecchymosed  at 
different  parts. 

2.  If  the  injection  be  made  with  alcohol, 
diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  the 
animal  falls  immediately  after  the  operation, 
and  shows  itself  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete 
intoxication,  immoveable  and  insensible  to 
every  thing  passing  about  it,  and  exhibiting 
signs  of  life,  by  a  weak  or  low  respiration, 
and  a  pulse  scarcely  perceptihle. 

3.  In  this  case,  if  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
is  moderated,  for  instance,  a  drachm  for  a 
dog  of  middle  size,  the  animal  instantly 
makes  some  movements  of  the  head,  which 
are  followed  bv  efforts  to  raise  itself,  in  a 
few  minutes  it  gets  on  its  legs,  walks  at  first 
in  a  tottering  manner,  and  shortly  afterwards 
in  the  natural  way.  This  return  to  the 
pulmonary  state,  takes  place  in  proportion 
as  the  alcohol  is  eluminated,  for  this  waS 
proved  by  the  smell  of  the  pulmonary  trans- 
piration. 

4.  This  experiment  several  times  re- 
peated, invariably  gave  the  same  result,  if 
care  were  taken  that  the  animal  did  not  ex- 
hale any  more  of  the  alcoholic  smell.  In 
this  manner  in  less  than  an  hour,  an  ounce  of 
alcohol  might  be  transmitted  with  impunity 
through  the  veins  of  a  dog  thirty  pounds 
weight. 

5.  The  same  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  into 
the  blood  at  one  time  impresses  the  re- 
spiration in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  in  two  or  three  minutes. 
On  examination  of  the  body,  no  change  can 
be  detected  in  the  solids  bearing  a  relation 
to  such  a  result.  Thereby  the  lungs,  at 
other  times  permeable  to  the  air  and  the 
blood,  are  redder  than  natural,  and  slightly 
ecchymosed  in  several  points  of  their  ex- 
tent. But  the  physical  state  of  the  blood 
was  absolutely  changed.  "Without  being 
grumous,  as  after  the  injection  of  pure  al- 
cohol, it  assumed  a  creamy  appearance,  and 
was  uniformly  thicker. 

G.  If  the  injection  were  made  into  the 
bronchia,  drunkenness  took  place  with  just 
the  same  rapidity,  as  by  the  direct,  mixture 
of  the  alcohol  with  the  blood,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  fluid  is  the  same  ;  but  it 
requires  more  spirit  to  develop  itself,  and 
a  little  longer  time  to  be  dissipated. 

7.  If  the  nerves  of  the  3th  pair  be  di- 
vided, or  left  untouched,  the  injection  of  the 
alcohol  into  the  bronchia  produces  drunken- 
ness with  the  same  quickness  tand  the  same 
energy. 


8.  Drunkenness,  produced  through  the 
stomach,  demands  for  its  development  much 
more  time  and  alcohol  than  that  which  suc- 
ceeds to  the  immediate  introduction  of  the 
liquid  into  the  vein,  but  it  is  also  dissipated 
much  more  slowly. 

9.  During  this  drunkenness,  however 
slight,  at  the  same  time  that  the  stomach  is 
more  or  less  irritated,  the  blood  is  sensibly 
thickened,  and  remains  so  even  when  the 
animal  is  killed  from  asphyxia. 

10.  The  effects  of  the  injection  of  alco- 
hol into  the  stomach  are  the  same  when  the 
nerves  of  the  8th  pair  are  cut  or  in  contact, 
every  time  that  an  impediment  was  caused 
to  the  vomitimg  by  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture on  the  oesophagus. 

11.  Alcohol  injected  into  the  pleura,  the 
peritoneum,  the  bladder,  and  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue,  acts  again  in  the  same 
way,  but  with  a  quickness  and  an  intensity 
varying  according  to  the  absorbing  faculty  of 
the  part  with  which  it  is  put  in  contact. 

12.  That  by  a  copious  bleeding  the  mass 
of  the  blood  is  diminished,  and  then  Less 
alcohol  is  necessary  to  produce  drunken- 
ness, and  longer  time  to  cause  its  effects  to 
dissipate. 

13.  The  injection  of  much  water  into  the 
veins  exercises,   for  instance,    an   opposite 

effect. 

Drunkenness  produced  through  the  sto- 
mach manifests  itself  sooner  after  a  large 
loss  of  blood,  and  slower  after  a  strong  in- 
jection of  water  into  the  veins. 

A  question  here  naturally  arises,  Are  the 
effects  produced  by  the  alcohol  owing  to  the 
presence  of  that  fluid  in  the  blood,  and  are 
the  phenomena  which  result,  caused  by  the 
influence  of  the  blood  on  other  organs,  more 
especially  on  the  brain  1  I3ut  what  are  these 
phenomena  1  Are  they  not  symptomatic  of 
an  alteration  of  the  blood — in  fact  of  a  dis- 
ease of  the  blood  1  If  we  assume  the  affir- 
mative side  of  this  question,  we  shall  have 
a  ready  explanation  of  several  parts  which 
were  hitherto  inexplicable.  Thus  oil  will 
prevent  the  effects  of  the  alcohol,  and  am- 
monia and  acetate  of  ammonia  will  diminish 
it.  Probably  these  hitter  substances,  being 
usually  direct  stimulants  of  the  nervous 
system,  may  exert  a  contrary  influence  to 
that  of  alcohol ;  it  probably  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  the  ammonia,  which  in  such 
cases  is  usually  given  by  the  stomach,  com- 
bines with  the  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
the  acetate  of  ammonia  thus  produced,  when 
it  reaches  the  blood,  is  decomposed  by  the 
alkalies  of  the  latter  fluid  by  the  soda,  and 
so  that  the  ammonia  becoming  free  removes 
the  partial  coagulation  which  existed  in  the 
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blood.  •  The  acetate  of  ammonia  would  pro- 
duce the  same  effect. 

Is  the  diaphoretic  action  of  the  ammonia, 
and  acetate  of  ammonia,  produced  by  this 
modification  of  the  blood '!  The  opinion  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  but  this 
inquiry  I  shall  not  pursue  for  the  present, 
as  my  views  must  be  bounded  by  the  results 
of  experiment.  I  shall,  therefore,  pass  on 
to  the  results  and  trials  made  with  the  alco- 
holic extract  of  nux  vomica. 

1.  If  a  certain  quantity  of  alcoholic  extract 
of  nux  vomica  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  a 
dog,  the  animal  is  instantly  seized  with  a 
general  tetanus. 

2.  If  the  quantity  of  the  poison  used  be 
considerable,  the  animal  dies  in  a  few 
minutes;  but  still,  if  the  body  be  opened, 
no  perceptible  alteration  is  found  in  any  of 
the  solid  parts. 

3.  If  the  quantity  of  the  poison  injected 
into  the  vessels  be  moderate,  the  tetanus  ex- 
cited by  it  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  inter- 
mittent,— it  appears  and  disappears  alter- 
nately for  some  time. 

4.  If  the  poison  be  injected  into  the 
bronchi,  stomach,  or  bladder,  the  similar 
effects  are  produced,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  time  and  quantity  of  the 
poison  necessary  for  their  protection,  vary 
according  to  the  absorbing  power  of  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  two  grains 
of  the  alcoholic  extract  injected  into  the 
bronchi,  will  cause  death  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
whilst  two  drachms  injected  into  the  blad- 
der, will  cause  only  some  tetanic  symptoms 
within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

5.  If  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  be  divided, 
the  poison  produces  all  its  usual  effects",  and 
without  any  retardation  of  its  quickness, — 
no  matter  whether  it  is  thrown  into  the 
bronchi  cr  stomach.  If  the  medulla  spina- 
lis be  cut  across,  the  poison  will  act  on  the 
muscular  system,  whether  it  is  injected 
into  the  veins,  cellular  substance,  or  into  the 
cavities. 

6.  If,  after  having  divided  the  medulla 
spinalis,  the  abdominal  aorta  be  tied  above 
its  bifurcation,  the  poison  will  not  acton 
the  lower  extremities,  though  its  effects  on 
the  upper  ones  are  instantaneous. 

7.  When,  without  dividing  the  medulla 
or  nerves,  the  aorta  alone  is  tied,  the  same 
effects  follow  ;  it  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  some  degree  of  paralysis  is  in 
the  first  instance  caused  by  the  ligature  ; 
the  experimenter  should  wait  until  this  has 
passed  off,  before  the  poison  is  applied. 

8.  IJ  the  venous  circulation  be  suspended  after 
the  poison  is  inserted  ado  one  of  the  lower  extre- 


mities,  it  will  not  exert  any  influence,  local  or 
general. 

This  important  fact  has  been  fully  re- 
cognized by  all  inquirers  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Barry's  researches  ;  his  explana- 
tion of  it  also,  is  now  very  generally  ad- 
mitted. 

9.  When  the  poison  is  injected  into  the 
crural  artery,  the  limb  becomes  affected  with 
instant  contraction,  and  soon  after  the  teta- 
nus becomes  general,  whether  the  medulla 
spinalis  is  divided  or  not. 

10.  When  the  medulla  is  divided  between 
the  loins,  the  poison  injected  into  the  veins, 
or  placed  in  some  part  so  as  to  be  absorbed, 
excites  contraction  of  the  paralysed  muscles, 
as  well  as  in  those  not  paralysed,  but  not  so 
speedily. 

11.  When  the  medulla  is  divided  higher 
up,  the  poison  injected  into  the  veins  excites 
contraction  in  the  paralysed  muscles  in  the 
same  way  as  in  those  which  are  not  so. 

From  these  experiments  it  obviously  fol- 
lows, that  the  nux  vomica  acts  on  the  sys- 
tem, not  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
chords,  or  of  the  nervous  centre,  viz.  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow,  but  through  the  cir- 
culating fluid,  the  blood.  This  lluid  seems, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  altered  iu  its 
physical  or  chemical  properties,  and  the 
effects  which  follow,  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  its  influence  on  the  other  organised  sys- 
tems, particularly  the  nervous.  Are  not 
these  phenomena,  then,  indications  of  an 
alteration  in  the  blood  1  Should  they  not  be 
considered  as  symptoms  of  a  disease  of  that 
fluid  1 

One  thing  may  here  be  observed :  the 
paralysed  muscles  are  not  so  quickly  acted 
on  by  the  poison  as  the  sound  ones,  as  v,  as 
pointed  out  by  M.  Fouquier  ;  but  this  ad- 
mits of  an  easy  explanation.  The  soir.id 
muscles  being  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
brain,  as  well  as  of  the  poison,  resist  for  a 
a  short  interval  the  action  of  the  latter, 
whilst  the  paralysed  muscles  being  with- 
drawn as  it  were  from  the  controlling  power 
of  the  nervous  system,  are  exposed  at  once  to 
the  influence  of  any  deleterious  substance, 
brought  into  contact  with  them  by  the  cir- 
culating medium.  We  may,  then,  in  con- 
clusion, say,  that  the  blood  may  become  the 
seat,  of  disease,  and  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  phenomena. 
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Manuel  de  Clinique  Medicate  et  dc  Pathologic 
Par  L.  Martinet,  D.  M.  P.  Paris,  1826. 
Sieme  Edition. 

Manual  of  Pathology,  fyc.  By  L.  Martinet, 
D.  M.  P.  Translated,  -with  notes  and 
additions.  By  Jones  Quain,  A.  B.  De- 
monstrator of  Anatomy  at  the  Medical 
School,  Aldersgate  Street,  London.  An- 
derson.    1826. 


The  author  of  the  above  work,  M.  Martinet, 
has  for  some  years  held  the  situation  of  re- 
sident physician  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris, 
which   must   have    afforded    him    abundant 


"  Whoever  wishes  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  science,  should  commence  his  edu- 
cation by  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  should 
tiien  proceed  to  learn  the  modern  languages, 
particularly  the  French,  Italian  and  German. 
This  is  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  study 
with  effect  the  many  excellent  works  pub- 
lished by  our  neighbours ;  and  (should  he 
visit  those  countries,)  to  observe  with  ad- 
vantage their  clinical  practice,  and  form  an 
accurate  estimate  of  their  modes  and  prin- 
ciples of  treatment. 

The  observer  should  acquire  correct  ideas 
of  several  sciences  which  may  be  deemed 
accessary  to  medicine.  He  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  chemistry,  natural  history, 
and  natural  philosophy,  as  he  will  constantly 
have  occasion  to  make  application  of  their 
principles  ;  and  if  he  be  ignorant  of  them, 
many  physiological  and  pathological  pheno- 
mena will  appear  altogether  unintelligible." 


Our  readers  will  perceive  the  great  simi- 
larity  between   these    opinions    and   those 
advanced  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  more  recently 
opportunities   of  investigating  disease  in  all   by  Mr.  Alcock,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Edu- 


its  forms.  Not  content  with  discharging 
the  routine  duties  of  his  office,  he  appears  to 
have  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  pathology,  and  feeling  the  want  of  an 
<-•.'  mientary  book  on  this  science,  endeavours 
to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the  publication 
of  the  work  before  us.  The  arrangement 
pursued,  is  stated  in  the  preface  in  the 
following  words  : — 

"  The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  is  in- 
tended as  a  clinical  guide,  contain?  a  brief 
statement  of  the  necessary  requisites  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  clinical  pursuits  ;  and 
a  detailed  account  of  the  improvements 
which,  of  late  years,  have  been  introduced  in 
methods  of  investigating  the  diseases  of  the 
three  great  cavities  of  the  human  body. 

In  the  second  part,  care  has  been  taken  to 
give  in  a  condensed  yet  complete  form,  every 
thing  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the  ob- 
server to  distinguish  diseases  from  each 
other,  and,  if  necessary,  to  draw  up  with 
precision  the  history  of  them  ;  to  this  is 
subjoined  an  enumeration  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  different  affections,  and  the  morbid 
alterations  which  they  induce." 

On  the  subject  of  the  attainments  neces- 
sary to  be  possessed  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  study  of  the  medical  profession, 
M.  Martinet  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions, in  which  we  fully  concur  : 


cation  and  Duties  of  the  General  Practi- 
tioner." Indeed  M.  Martinet  and  Mr.  Al- 
cock coincide  in  many  points  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  medical  student,  and  the  mode 
of  investigating  disease  ;  both  authors  hav- 
ing stated  what  the  education  of  the  medical 
man  ought  to  be.  In  the  work  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  which  abounds  with  sound  sense, 
there  was  one  part  of  the  present  system  in 
this  country  which  was  not  exposed  in  that 
strong  light  which  its  pernicious  conse- 
quences on  the  profession  really  required  ; 
we  allude  to  the  system  of  apprenticeship. 
This  system  commenced  at  a  period  when 
the  profession  was  in  its  infant  state,  and 
a  mere  trading  concern  might  have  received 
some  justification  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
times  in  which  it  was  adopted  ;  but  that  it 
should  be  continued  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  spirit  of  improvement  lias  mani- 
fested itself  in  every  other  department  of 
science,  must  be  a  source  of  regret,  as  well 
as  astonishment,  to  every  man  who  has  re- 
flected on  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  what 
any  man  writes  ou  the  system  of  education 
which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  medical  stu- 
dents, cannot    be    carried  into  practice  in 
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this  country  as  long  as  the  present  regula- 
tions of  some  of  its  medical  bodies  are  al- 
lowed to  exist. 

The  next  part  of  the  work  includes  an 
account  of  the  various  improvements  which 
have  been  lately  devised  for  the  perfection 
of  the  methods  of  investigating  disease. 
The  author,  as  well  as  the  translator,  seems 
a  decided  disciple  of  Laennec.  Mr.  Quam 
will  not  even  allow  the  scientific  terms  of 
his  master  to  be  translated,  and  has  entered 
a  formal  protest  against  giving  them  in  an 
English  garb  ;  his  words  are  as  follow  : — 

"  It  appears,  however,  preferable  to 
adopt  at  once  the  terms  devised  by  Laennec, 
which  will  save  us  from  having  new  trans- 
lations of  them,  according  to  the  whim  or 
the  fancy  of  particular  persons.  The  incon- 
venience of  this  practice,  should  it  become 
general,  will  soon  be  rendered  apparent,  as 
histories  of  cases  begin  to  be  published, 
containing  statements  of  the  signs  furnished 
by  the  stethoscope.  For  as  all  these  con- 
sist of  simple  ideas,  if  each  of  them  be  not 
marked  by  a  term  precise  and  definite,  it 
will  lead  to  endless  confusion  and  discre- 
pancy." 

We  have,  from  the  commencement  of 
our  labours,  frequently  advocated  the  use 
of  the  stethoscope,  and  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  its  use  in  the 
investigation  of  disease.  There  are,  how- 
ever, individuals  still  sceptical  of  its  merits  ; 
to  such  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
following  note  : — 

"  13y  means  of  the  stethoscope  we  can 
analyse  the  heart's  action,  and  assign  the 
lime  occupied  by  the  contraction  of  each  of 
its  cavities.  Y\  hen  the  instrument  is  ap- 
plied to  the  precordial  region,  we  hear  first 
a  dull,  lenghthened  sound,  synchronous  with 
the  arterial  pulse,  and  therefore  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  ;  this  is 
instaiitlv  succeeded  (without  any  interval) 
by  a  sharp,  quick  sound,  like  that  of  a  valve, 
or  the  tapping  of  a  dog  ;  this  corresponds  to 
the  interval  between  two  pulsations,  and 
therefore  marks  the  contraction  of  the  auri- 
cles ;  then  comes  the  interval  of  repose. 
The  relative  duration  of  these  three  periods 
may  be  thus  stated  :  one  half,  or  somewhat 
less,  may  lie  assigned  to  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles  ;  a  quarter,  or  a  little  more, 
to  that  of  the  auricles  ;  the  remainder  for 
the  repose.  According  to  this  statement, 
if  we  take  any  given  period,  say  twenty-four 


hours,  we  at  once  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  ventricles  are  in  action  twelve  hours, 
and  therefore  rest  twelve  hours  ;  the  auri- 
cles are  in  action  six  hours,  and  rest  eight- 
teen  hours. 

This  calculation  is  applicable  to  a  healthy 
adult,  whose  pulse  beats  seventy  strokes  in 
a  minute.  It  assumes,  that  some  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  the  heart  is  passive 
in  its  dilation  ;  but  opinions  on  the  subject 
are  so  various,  that  it  would  he  impossible 
to  give  any  summary  of  them  in  a  note." — ■ 
T.— See  Laennec,  Vol.  2, 

The  first  diseases  treated,  are  those  of  the 
brain  ;  the  enumeration  of  the  symptoms  of 
which,  is  immediately  followed  by  the  mor- 
bid appearances  presented  after  death.  The 
diseases  of  the  chest,  then  those  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  and,  lastly,  those  of  the  primary 
tissues  are  given.  The  order  pursued  is 
strictly  anatomical,  and  has  the  merit  of 
being  clear  and  intelligible.  To  students 
of  medicine,  the  work,  in  our  opinion, 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  Its  defect  is, 
perhaps,  the  want  of  any  directions  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  the  diseases  so 
concisely  and  ably  illustrated.  But  there 
exists,  in  this  country,  a  rage,  or  rather  viti- 
ated taste,  for  the  practical  part  of  a  subject, 
as  it  is  termed,  or  the  treatment  of  a  dis- 
ease, if  the  disease  be  the  subject,  before 
the  principles  on  which  it  depends  are  fully 
understood.  Against  this  misdirection  of 
the  mind,  a  young  man  cannot  be  too  often 
admonished  ;  we  would  entreat  the  medical 
student,  in  particular,  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  considerations  of  the  pathological 
condition  on  which  disease  rests,  before  he. 
perplexes  himself  with  the  treatment  of 
what  he  is  in  fact  ignorant.  The  patho- 
logical conditions  cannot  be  understood, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues  in  which 
they  occur  ;  and,  therefore,  the  students 
must,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the  other, 
lay  a  proper  foundation,  else  the  house  which 
he  raises,  however  gaudy  its  exterior,  will 
soon  require  props,  and  ultimately  fall. 

Mr.  Quain  has  departed  from  the 
original  in  some  respects  :  the  chapters  on 
pleurisy,   catarrh,  pneumouia,  and  phthisis, 
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have  been  re-written,  from  the  considera- 
tion that  those  in  the  original  were  too 
brief,  and  several  notes  have  been  added. 
In  other  respects,  the  translation  is  faithful. 
From  the  manner  iu  which  the  work  is  pre- 
sented to  the  English  reader,  it  is  evident 
that  the  translator  fully  understands  the 
subjects  on  which  M.  Martinet  has  written. 


Chi  the  Use  if  the  Chlorate  of  Soda,  and  of  the 
Chlorate  of  Lime.  By  D.  G.  Labar- 
raqce,  Pharmacien,  of  Paris,  &c.  Trans- 
lated by  James  Scott,  Surgeon.  8vo. 
pp.  36,  London.     Highley. 

About  four  years  ago,  M.  Labarraque  com- 
menced his  experiments  with  the  solutions 
of  the  chlorates  of  soda  and  lime  at  the 
Morgue  and  other  places  in  Paris,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  results  of  which  were  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  the  police  ordained  that  the  above 
named  preparations  should  be  always  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  the 
atmosphere  wherever  it  might  be  found  ne- 
cessary. The  efficacy  of  the  chlorates  of 
lime  and  soda  in  staying  the  progress  of 
decomposition  of  animal  matter,  has  been 
decided  by  experiments  made  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Members  of  the 
Institute,  who  awarded  to  M.  Labarraque 
their  first  prize  in  June,  1825.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  these  substances  have  been 
discovered  by  the  Parisian  apothecary,  or 
that  he  was  the  first  to  make  this  applica- 
tion of  them  ;  but  he  has  the  merit  of  mak- 
ing them  more  extensively  useful  than  be- 
fore ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  sequel,  that 
they  may  be  made  very  valuable  to  many 
classes  of  the  community. 

The  chlorate  of  lime,  and  the  solution  of 
the  chlorate  of  soda,  have  the  property  of  ar- 
resting the  decomposition  of  animal  matter, 
and  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  when  loaded 
with  any  of  the  products  of  such  decomposi- 
tion. They  may  be  turned  to  great  account 
in  our  dissecting  rooms,  and  in  the  disinter- 


ment and  inspection  of  bodies  for  legal  pur- 
poses. In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Gazette 
de  Sante  of  18-24,  we  remember  to  have  read  a 
case  in  which  MM.  Orfila,  Gerdy,  and 
others  were  requested  by  the  Proeureur  du 
Roi,  to  exhumate  and  examine  a  body  sus- 
pected to  be  poisoned,  after  it  had  been 
buried  a  month ;  and  although  the  corpse 
was  in  a  dreadful  state,  they  were  enabled, 
by  sprinkling  the  body  with  a  solution  of 
the  chlorate,  to  go  on  with  the  investigation, 
and  detected  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the 
stomach.  It  may  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  cleaning  sewers,  privies,  &c.  in 
such  a  way  as  not  only  to  prevent  the  fatal 
accidents  which  occasionally  occur  to  the 
workmen,  but  also  to  prevent  the  dissemi- 
nation of  that  horrible  stench  which  issues 
from  such  places.  Small  quantities  of  it 
suffice  to  render  water-closets,  stables, 
wards  of  hospitals,  prisons,  ships,  or,  in 
fact,  any  place  where  the  atmosphere  is 
more  or  less  loaded  with  the  effluvia  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter,  perfectly  inodorous. 
But  the  useful  application  of  either  sub- 
stance does  not  rest  here  ;  it  may  be  intro- 
duced with  great  advantage  into  surgical 
practice  ;  it  has  already  been  used  by  many 
of  the  Parisian  surgeons  with  the  best  suc- 
cess in  cases  of  carbuncle,  hospital  gan- 
grene, sloughy  venereal  ulcers,  and  gan- 
grenous sores.  It  has  been  observed  to  be 
particularly  efficacious  in  chronic  or  indo- 
lent ulcers,  hospital  gangrene  and  morti- 
fication. It  is  used  pure,  or  mixed  with 
one,  two,  or  as  many  as  eight  parts  of 
water,  in  the  form  of  lotion  ;  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  wounds  are  covered  with 
lint  moistened  with  the  liquid,  which  should 
be  renewed  twice  in  the  day,  and  its  use 
suspended  when  the  sore  begins  to  look  red 
and  inflamed.  The  after  part  of  the  treat- 
ment must  be  regulated  according  to  ordi- 
nary surgical  principles.  The  linen  and 
pledgets  of  lint  used  for  the  dressings  of 
foetid  sores,  retain  their  odour  for  a  long 
time,  and  coutribute  to  the  insalubrity  of 
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the  patient's  apartment.  By  pouring  a  glass 
of  the  concentrated  chlorate  into  ten  pints  of 
water,  and  soaking  the  linen  in  the  liquid,  all 
the  disagreeable  odour  will  be  taken  away. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  the 
last  named  preparation  by  Jules  Cloquet, 
Lisfranc,  Biett,  and  others,  and  they  speak 
highly  of  the  results.  Lisfranc  has  for  some 
time  past  treated  his  cases  of  burns  and 
common  ulcers  at  the  Pitie,  with  the  solu- 
tions of  the  chlorates  ;  and  we  understand 
that  he  intends  to  publish  a  paper  shortly 
on  the  subject. 

In  certain  cases  of  disorders  of  the  blad- 
der, the  urine  becomes  offensive,  and  dis- 
gusts the  patient ;  it  is  rendered  quite  in- 
odorous, by  placing  a  few  drops  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  chlorate  of  soda  in  that  fluid^ 
The  same  result  may  be  produced  on  urine 
scented  by  eating  asparagus  and  other 
vegetables. 

The  following  cases,  illustrating  the  good 
effect  of  the  chlorate,  are  mentioned  by  the 
author : — 

"  AT.  Samson,  Surgeon,  (Ordinaire)  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  has  disinfected  ulcerations  of 
the  mouth  with  caries  of  the  palate,  and 
suspended  for  some  time  the  ravages  of  this 
frightful  disorder.  The  same  surgeon,  after 
having  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Lefevre  put  a 
ligature  upon  a  large  uterine  polypus,  dis- 
covered that  putrefaction  had  commenced  in 
it  ;  he  accomplished  its  disinfection  by  the 
application  of  chlorated  water,  and  the 
mortified  part  was  detached.  The  operation 
was  attended  with  success. 

Dr.  Chanloureille  treated  two  cases  of 
cynanche  maligna  witli  the  chlorate  of  soda 
diluted  in  ten  parts  of  water  ;  and  the  fcetor, 
so  dangerous  to  the  attendants  and  physi- 
cian, was  destroyed.  These  cases  were 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Medicine  at 
Paris.  More  recently  lie  lias  been  again 
successful  in  administering  the  chlorate  in 
the  dose  of  twenty-five  drops  in  a  glass  of 
water,  for  removing  the  hydro-sulphuric  gas, 
which  severely  affected  a  person  who  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  hydro-sulphuret  ol 
potass,  after  the  latter  had  been  expelled  by 
vomiting.  His  memoir,  read  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine,  gave  rise  to  a  Learned 
report. 

A  very  remarkable  fact  was  observed,  in  a 
case  of  asj.dj\*a,  presenting  the  most  serious 


tetanic  symptoms  ;  the  patient  was  restored 
by  breathing  the  chlorate  of  scda. 

1  leer  of  the  nose  {uza-nu)  has  been  dis- 
infected  by  injections  used  twice  a  day,  of 
the  chlorate  of  soda  diluted  witli  from  '_'  to 
10  parts  of  water,  and  this  foetid  ulcer  cured. 
1  am  indebted  to  M.  Segalas,  who  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  the  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs,  for  the  knowledge  of  a  re- 
markahle  fact  connected  with  the  correction 
of  urine  while  in  the  bladder,  from  the  use  of 
the  chlorate,  and  I  introduce  it  here,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  professional  men  to 
analagous  cases. 

M.  G.  aged  69,  affected  with  paralysis  of 
the  bladder,  and  unable  to  pass  his  urine  by 
voluntary  efforts,  had  suffered  for  several 
days  the  painful  effects  of  distension  of  the 
bladder.  The  hypogastric  region  was  swollen 
and  painful ;  the  urine  turbid,  and  smelling 
of  ammonia,  deposited  a  thick,  brown  and 
foetid  pus;  the  tongue  dry;  the  skin  hot; 
the  breathing  oppressed;  the  voice  hoarse 
and  feeble  ;  there  was  much  nervous  irrita- 
tion ;  accompanied  at  times  by  delirium. 
.')/.  Segalas  was  called  in  ;  this  physician 
obtained,  by  an  examination  with  the  cathe- 
ter, a  confirmation  of  the  diagnostic  estab- 
lished by  the  symptoms.  A  sound  of  elastic 
gum,  introduced  with  the  greatest  facility, 
discharged  a  large  quantity  of  purulent 
urine  of  an  insuppoitable  odour.  The  in- 
strument was  suffered  to  remain  for  two 
days,  but  became  often  obstructed.  In- 
jections were  frequently  ur. ed,  but  with  little 
success  ;  this,  at  length,  determined  AT.  Se- 
galai  to  use  a  catheter  with  a  double  barrel, 
and  to  wasli  the  bladder  copiously  with 
water,  after  the  ingenious  method  of  M.  Jules 
Cloquet.. 

This  treatment,  which  occupied  several 
days,  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  bladder 
was  relieved  of  the  putrid  matter  which  oc- 
cupied it,  the  urine  being  easily  withdrawn 
by  the  aid  of  a  catheter,  and  the  general 
state  of  the  patient  was  sensibly  improved  ; 
but  the  urine  continued  to  deposit  a  foetid 
pus,  which  sometimes  completely  encrusted 
the  catheter. 

M.  Segalas  therefore  had  recourse  to  the 
chlorate  of  soda  diluted  in  sixty  parts  of 
water,  throwing  it  into  the  bladder  by  means 
of  the  double  catheter.  The  first  injection 
produced  a  diminution-very  remarkable  in  the 
secretion  and  odour  of  the  pus;  a  second,  per- 
formed forty-eight  hours  aft*  r,  was  followed 
by  a  similar  success,  and  two  more  in- 
jections, performed  at  an  interval  of  two 
days,  placed  the  patient  in  a  state  to  attend 
his  occupation,  by  using  the  *  atheter*  for 
drawing  off  the  water.  He  did  not  experi- 
ence the  slightest  ill  effects  dining  the  use 
of  the  chlorate  thus  diluted. 

Public  salubrity  shows  the  necessity  of 
sprinkling  dead  bodies  (which  begin  to  give 
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evident  signs  of  decomposition)  with  the 
disinfecting  chlorate,  before  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  usage  and  by  law  for  their  inter- 
ment. In  this  case  a  bottle  of  the  concen- 
trated chlorate  must  be  put  into  three  gal- 
lons of  water  ;  a  linen  cloth  is  to  be  dipped 
into  this  mixture,  and  the  corpse  covered 
with  it,  the  same  liquid  being  frequently 
carefully  sprinkled  over  it  during  the  time 
it  is  watched.  The  necessity  for  this  opera- 
tion is  daily  perceived  at  Paris,  and  con- 
siderably more  so  in  hot  climates.  Also 
professional  men,  when  examining  or  em- 
balming dead  bodies,  preserve  themselves 
from  all  unwholesome  emanation,  by  using 
the  chlorate  in  the  manner  just  described.* 

The  chlorate  of  soda  diluted  in  25  or  30 
parts  of  water,  has  been  employed  with  suc- 
cess in  disinfecting  and  preserving  subjects 
in  dissecting  rooms  ;  this  operation  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  tin  watering  pot  con- 
taining about  six  quarts,  which  is  to  be  filled 
with  chlorated  water  ;  the  foetid  body  is  to 
be  sprinkled  twice  a  day,  and  the  surface 
afterwards  brushed  and  washed  with  clear 
water.  The  moment  the  chemical  prepara- 
tion comes  in  contact  with  the  body,  the 
effluvium  is  destroyed,  and  the  impregnated 
air  instantly  corrected." 

The  epizootic  meurtriere,  a  disease  which 
has  been  very  prevalent  in  France,  and  fatal 
among  horses,  furnished  an  opportunity  of 
trying  the  effects  of  the  chlorate  of  soda  on 
the  carbunculous  affections  to  which  these 
animals  are  subject.  The  following  cases 
were  treated  by  M.  Bouley,  junior,  and  in- 
serted in  the  "  Eeceuils  de  Medicine  Yeteri- 
naire"  for  June,  182.5. 

"  Case  1. — On  the  31st  March  last,  a  bay 
horse,  five  years  old,  belonging  to  Count 
D'Yssy,  was  attacked  with  the  prevailing- 
disorder  ;  a  rational  treatment  was  adopted 
to  combat  this  affection,  which  presented  no 
alarming  symptom  until  the  fifth  day,  at 
which  time  a  considerable  tumour,  rather 
painful,  appeared  at  the  chest,  at  the  very 
place  where  two  setons  had  been  made  some 
days  previously,  and  which  took,  in  a  short 
time,  all  the  characters  of  carbuncle. 

I  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  suppress  the 
two  setons,  and  instantly  ordered  the  actual 
cautery  (douze  a  quinze  pointes  de  feu)  to 
be  applied  to  the  swelling,  and  prescribed 
the  extract  of  gentian  with  camphor  in  pro- 

*  Those  who  are  appointed  to  attest  the 
death  of  persons,  and  others  engaged  with 
the  sick,  may  secure  themselves  from  fuctid 
emanation  by  smelling  the  chlorate,  carried 
in  a  bottle  for  that  purpose. 
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per  proportions,  These  means  did  not  pro- 
duce the  effect  which  I  expected,  and  in  the 
night,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  dav,  the 
disease  made  rapid  progress  (the  cautery  was 
reapplied  and  the  medicine  repeated).  At 
length,  on  the  seventh  day,  the  tumour, 
which  had  enlarged  considerably,  began  to 
discharge  a  sanious  humour,  fcetid  and  of  a 
particular  odour,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  gangTene  ;  the  prostration  of 
strength  was  at  its  height,  and  every  thing 
announced  a  fatal  and  speedy  termination. 
Such  was  the  hopeless  state  of  the  animal, 
when  Dr.  Segalas  saw  him,  and  advised  me 
to  use  the  chlorate  of  soda  of  M.  Labarraque, 
assuring  me,  that  he  had  observed  the  most 
miraculous  effects  on  men,  in  a  similar  case. 
I  was  eager  to  profit  by  the  advice  of  this 
able  physician,  and  I  instantly  ordered  in- 
jections of  the  chlorate  into  the  openings 
made  by  the  cautery.  These  injections  were 
repeated  every  hour,  and  the  sores  dressed 
immediately  with  tow.  I  also  ordered  fre- 
quent sprinklings  in  the  stable,  with  the 
same  liquid  diluted  with  five  or  six  parts  of 
water.  From  the  time  I  first  used  the  chlo- 
rate of  soda,  the  tumour  made  no  sensible 
progress,  and  the  disagreeable  odour  which 
it  exhaled,  partly  ceased.  From  the  fourth 
to  the  fifth  day  the  sloughs  began  to  sepa- 
rate, suppuration  commenced,  and  all  danger 
ceased.  At  last,  the  large  sore,  which  was 
the  result  of  gangrene,  quickly  healed,  and 
in  less  than  a  month,  the  animal  was  in  a 
state  to  resume  his  usual  labour. 

Cases  2  and  3.- — Two  old  horses  belong-- 
ing,  one  to  M.  Inge,  butcher,  at  Paris,  the 
other  to  Mr.  Renoult,  farmer,  at  Yvrv,  were 
affected  with  the  prevailing  disease  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  both  experienced  the 
same  effects  as  the  former,  from  the  appli- 
cation of  setons.  These  two  animals  were 
treated  and  cured  by  the  same  process  in 
the  space  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  days. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  chlorate 
of  soda  will  be  a  panacea  against  gangre- 
nous tumours,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  this 
medicine  alone  will  suffice,  nevertheless  I 
think  that  it  is  a  most  powerful  auxiliary; 
and  I  am  authorized  by  facts  thus  to  judge 
of  it,  since  five  horses  which  I  treated  only 
by  cauterization  and  tonics  died,  whilst 
those  which  were  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  the  chlorate  were  cured." 

M.  Chanas,  veterinary  surgeon  of  the 
Gendarmerie  of  Paris,  made  a  deep  and  ex- 
tended incision  (on  each  side  of  the  neck 
of  a  horse)  into  a  carbunculous  tumour, 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  had  assumed  an  ex- 
traordinary appearance,  without  apparently 
producing  the  least  pain  :  he  then  placed 
pledgets  of  tow,  moistened  in  the  concen- 
trated chlorate,  on  the  incision  ;  at  the  end 
I  of  four  hours  the  animal  experienced  pain  ; 
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the  dressings  were  continued  morning  and 
night,  for  rive  days,  -with  the  same  liquid  ; 
the  tumefaction  progressively  diminished  ; 
a  cicatrix  formed  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
horse  recovered. 

Messrs.  Dupuy,  Giraud  jun.,  and  Yatel, 
professors  at  L'Ecole  d'Alfcrt,  and  Berger, 
veterinary  surgeon  of  the  Garde  du  Corps, 
have  equally  proved  the  properties  of  the 
chlorate  in  these  affections. 

Instructions  for  disinfecting  and  purify- 
ing the  stables  of  the  King's  Guards,  and 
of  the  Gendarmerie  at  Paris,  have  been 
printed,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  con- 
gratulation, that  these  directions  have  been 
implicitly  followed;  for  death,  from  this 
time,  ceased  its  ravages.  A  great  number 
of  proprietors  have  equally  experienced  the 
good  effects  of  the  use  of  the  chlorate  of 
soda  in  stables,  cow-houses,  sheep-stalls, 
£x.c.  M.  Giraud,  senior  professor,  and  di- 
rector of  '  L'Ecole  d'Alfort,'  in  the  third  edi- 
tion of  his  Notice  Sur  In  .Valcidie  qui  regne 
l'.jiizoatiqueiiient  sur  les  thevaux,  prefixes  the 
following  remarks  : — 

'  This  liquid,  employed  with  advantage  by 
Messrs.  Bouley,  junior,  and  Vatel,  speedily 
destroys  the  foetid  odour  exhaled  from  tu- 
mours, facilitates  the  separation  of  eschars, 
and  appears    to   be    a  powerful    antiseptic. 

Respecting  the  disinfecting  and  purifying 
of  stables,  M.  Labarraque  gives  the  following 
directions . — 

"  The  chlorate  of  soda  maybe  of  great 
use  for  purifying  and  disinfecting  unhealthy 
stables,  and  those  which  have  been  in- 
habited by  sick  horses.  It  should  be  used 
in  the  following  manner :  a  bottle  of  con- 
centrated chlorate  of  soda  is  to  be  put  into 
a  pail  of  clear  water,  and  the  mixture 
stirred;  a  strong  brush,  or  a  birch  broom, 
is  to  be  dipped  into  the  chlorated  water 
and  immediately  rubbed,  with  force,  over 
the  walls,  manger,  rack,  and  generally 
throughout  the  whole  stable  :  this  done,  all 
the.  parts  which  have  been  brushed  with  the 
chlorate  are  to  be  washed  with  clean  water  ; 
lastly,  finish  the  operation  by  brushing  the 
parts  again  with  the  chlorate,  in  the  same 
manner  as  painters  give  a  second  coat.  A 
stable  of  forty  feet  in  length  by  twelve  in 
width  and  ten  in  height,  requires  four  bot- 
tles of  concentrated  chlorate  ;  each  bottle 
should  be  diluted  in  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of 
soft  water  ;  from  this  we  can  judge  that  one 
bottle  will  be  sufficient  for  a  stable  of  three 
or  four  horses. 

The  disinfection  of  the  stable  being  ac- 
complished, the  doors  and  windows  should 
be  left  open  for  it  to  dry  ;  healthy  horses 
may  then  reside  in  the  stable  without  fear 
of  being  infected  ;  yet,  in  a  case  of  epizoolia, 
we  ought,  as  a proph) lactic  means,  to  sprin- 


kle the  stable,  sight  and  morning,  with 
chlorated  water,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  :  a  concentrated  bottle  of  chlorate  is 
to  be  mixed  in  four  or  five  pails  of  water, 
and  the  stable  to  be  well  sprinkled  with  this 
mixture  ;  neither  horses  nor  men  will  ex- 
perience the  least  inconvenience  from  this 
mode  of  disinfection,  and  great  advantages 
will  be  derived  from  the  salubrity  of  the 
place. 

For  washing  horses,  as  is  the  custom  when 
they  are  cured,  and  before  placing  them 
with  healthy  horses,  it  would  be  well  to 
substitute  for  vinegar  and  water,  a  smell 
ijiiantity  of  chlorate  and  water,  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  sprink- 
ling." 

Another    case    shows  the  value    of  the 

preparation  in  a  case  of  asphyxia,  produced 

by  the  mephitic  emanations  from  a  sewer, 

and  the  power  of  the  chlorate  in  preserving 

from  such  injurious  agencies. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  says  M.  Labarraque, 
"  veiy  desirable  to  recommend  patients  to 
breathe  the  chlorate  of  soda  and  of  lime,  in 
all  cases  of  asphyxia,  occasioned  by  sewers 
and  privies,  even  long  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident,  should  they  still  rind  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  the  deleterious 
gas." 

The  method  of  preparing  the  chlorate  of 
soda,  as  directed  by  M.  Labarraque,  is  as 
follows  : — Dissolve  two  and  a  half  kilo- 
grammes* of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  in  ten 
kilogrammes  of  distilled  water.  Mix  in  a 
bottle  that  will  be  about  one-fourth  empty  ; 
then  put  the  following  mixture  into  a  sphe- 
rical glass  bottle,  large  enough  to  hold  two 
quarts,  having  a  long  neck  and  large  mouth  : 

Hydro-chlorate   of  soda   (common   salt,) 

576  grammes  ;  t 

Peroxide  of  manganese,   powdered,  448 
grammes. 

A  curved  and  s  syphon  tube  are  to  be  luted 
to  the  vessel;  the  curved  tube  is  to  be 
made  to  pass  into  a  small  bottle  containing 
some  water,  and  from  this  second  bottle 
another  tube  passes  into  the  \essel  con- 
taining the  saline  solution.  The  tubes  being 
dry,   a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  sul- 


*  A  killogramme  is  2lb.  3oz.  jdwts.  avoir- 
dupois. 

t   A  gramme  is  about  15£  grains. 
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phunc  ncid  and  water  is  to  be  poured  intol  obligation.,  to  avail  myself  of  the  appear- 
thevesselcontaimng  the  manganese,  through  !ance  of  tllis  work,  to  suggest  the  necessity 


tor  speedily  adopting  some  measures  in  be- 
half of  the  science,  to  the  advancement  of 
which  it  is  conscientiously  devoted.  It  is 
impossible  for  me,  or  for  any  other  teacher 
in  this  department  of  professional  education 
not  to  regret,  most  painfully,  that,  through 
the  increase  of  certain  prejudices,  as  illiberal 
as  they  are  alien  to  true  philanthropy,  ob- 
stacles are  daily  arising  in  your  Majesty's 
United  Aingdoms  to  the  prosecution  of  ana- 


the  syphon  tube.  Heat  is  then  gradually 
applied,  and  continued  until  the  disengage- 
ment of  chlorine  gas  ceases.  If  the  chlorate 
of  soda  be  properly  made,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  it  will  discharge  the  colouring 
matter  of  a  solution  of  indio-o. 

We  think  Mr.  Scott  has  done  the  nnhhV 

s  uulle  xne  pu»lic    — «^  "mguuius  co  tne  prosecution  of  ana- 

a  material  sen-ice  by  translating  this  little  \\?mY-     It  is  equally  impossible  not  to   be- 

treatise;  and  we  recommend   it,  therefore  K^vHl  *"$**  obse^°ns  demonstrate, 
wiri,  „i„„  ...  ™eietore,  |  that  the  magnitude  to  which  thev  have  al- 

ready attained,  is,  in  its  infallible  and  in- 
vincible operation,  signally  and  seriously  in- 
jurious to  your  Majesty's  subjects,  both  in 
the  public  service  and  in  all  the  ranks  of 
private  society.  Many  more  of  these  than 
J  Sustm  nf  A™*™  ■    in,  I  unsufPectmg  benevolence  could  have    ima- 

*SMm  of  Amtomtcal  Plates,  with  Descriptive]  gmed,  are  doomed,  it  were  easy  to  prove,  to 

Letter-press,  By  John  Lizars,  F.R.S.E.  ia  Premature  S™*e,  by  the  consequent  de- 
Fellow  of  the  Roval  CoIIpw  «f  «.,  ' !  h"enc-v  ln  this  requisite  science  on  the  part 
eeon.      nnd     T     7  s  &Ur"  |  of  those  t0  whom  the  care  of  life  and  health 

geons,    and    Lecturer  on   Anatomy    and  I  ls  committed  ;  and  I  will  state,  most  respect 


with  pleasure,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 


Surgery,    Edinburgh.     Folio.    Part   XII 
Lizars,  Edinburgh,  and  Highley,  London. 

The  present  fasciculus,  containing  three 
engravings  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  four 
of  the  lymphatics,  concludes  the  valuable 
system  of  anatomical  plates  which  Mr. 
Lizars    commenced  about  three  years  ago, 


iully  to  your  Majesty,  in  evidence  of  this 
alarming  truth,  well  known  and  universally 
deplored  as  it  is  in  the  schools  of  medical 
learning,  one  circumstance  of  political  im- 
portance enough,  independently  of  humane 
considerations,  to  justify  the  freedom  which 
I  thus  assume. 

"  In  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Denmark, 
the  prosecution  of  anatomy  is  protected  by 
their  respective  governments  ;  and,  in  them 
every  facility  is   afforded   for  its  complete 


and  of  which   from  time  to  tim*   =.+i         Y        ,y     •  ,y  1S   aHorded   f°*  its  complete 
wen,  irom  time  to  time,  as  the  parts   and  satisfactory  study.      Hence,    in   great 

have    appeared,    we  have  had  occasion    to   degree  it  is,  tllat>  of  late  years',  such  of  the 


speak  in  favourable  terms.  This  con- 
cluding part  fully  sustains  or  rather  adds 
to  the  deserved  reputation  of  its  author; 
and  now  that  the  series  is  completed,  we 
can  most  confidently  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  practitioner,  the  student,  and 
the  man  of  letters.     The  work  in  its  com- 


medical  youth  among  your  Majesty's  sub- 
jects as  are  enabled  by  their  circumstances, 
proceed  to  these  foreign  kingdoms  in  search 
of  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind,— 
being  compelled  thereto  by  the  dread  of 
entering  on  the  practice  of  their  profession 
while  ignorant  of  some  of  its  fundamental 
principles ;  and  of  having,  through  the  un- 
avoidable fault  of  a  merely  British  educa- 
tion, to  collect,  by  repeated  failures  in  their 


.._.„  .„  ito  ^iu-  ^.,,  ..„  luucu,  uy  repeateu  tanures  in  their 

plete  form  is  dedicated,  by  permission   to  his  treatment  of    tlle    living.    that  knowledge 

Majesty;  and  Mr.  Lizars  has  very  properly  1^1,  ^    ^K  have.  early  and  safely 

eiv  propei  iy  anu  aWy  acquired  from  intimacy  with  the 


taken  the  opportunity  so  graciously  afforded 
him,  of  laying  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  a 
national  grievance,  of  the  greatest  weight 
and  importance.  In  allusion  to  the  scarcity 
of  subjects  for  dissection,  Mr.  Lizars  thus 
addresses  the  Sovereign  : 

"  Sire, — \ouwill  graciously  permit  me  to 
assign  a  very  imperative  reason  for  pre- 
suming to  solicit  the  notice  of  your  Majesty. 
—I  am  emboldened,  by  the  highest  of  all 


intimacy 

wit 

"  Sire,— I  cannot  doubt  that  your  Ma- 
jesty, impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  awful 
responsibility  and  agonising  duties  of  medi- 
cal men,  will  be  most  graciously  pleased  to 
recommend  the  subject  of  their  effective 
and  thorough  instruction,  in  this  claimant 
particular,  to  the  serious  attention  of  your 
Majesty's  wise  and  liberal  Ministers,  with 
a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  what 
science  points  out  as  desirable,  and  what 
the  calamities  of  mankind  decide  to  be  ne- 
cessary." 
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**"*  ™^TTZlt*ZlT»l,  .a  the  JL#  .bich  should 

doubtedly,  there  is  sufficient,  eight  »  these  rf  ^ 

^derations,  which  have  been  so  often HjTj-^  ^  ftt  ^  meals, 
nrged,  to  sway  any  reasonable  bod,  of  men  J-^^^  imperfect  digestion 
sowe  trust  they  win  ^^^^lo^  the  causes,  seat,  nature, 
tobebiassedby  prejnd.ee  or  J^^  ^  ^  of  indigestion,  to.  to.  which  it 
to  delay  a  boon  ^^J^™1  difficult   and   t0  no  good  purpose   to 

power  and  the  means  of  granting,  and  which  ^  a  vast  fund  0f 


seriously  concerns  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom who  values  the  national  honour,  or  the 
lives_of  his  fellow  creatures  and  subjects- 
When  the  College  question  shall  be  agitated 
in  the  ensuing  Parliament,  we  would  fain 
hope  that  this  analogous  and  sore  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  anatomical  knowledge  will 
also  be  removed. 


analyse.  The  work  contains  a  vast  fund  of 
information  and  amusement,  principally 
drawn  from  the  best  writers  of  the  day,  and 
is  very  creditable  to  the  research  and  in- 
dustry of  the  author. 


A  Treatise  on  Diet  ;  with  a  vieiv  to  establish,  on 
practical  grounds,  a  system  of  rules  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  Diseases  incident  to  a 
diseased  state  of  the  Digestive  Functions.  By 
J.  A.Paris,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the 


At  the  late  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Governors  of  the  London  Ophthalmic  In- 
firmary, Dr.FARRE,  in  a  nondescript  speech, 
stated  that  a  Bust  was  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Saunders.  Should 
it  be  carried  into  execution  (which,  for  the 
honour  of  our  profession,  we  sincerely  hope 
it  will  not)  it  will  some  day  be  a  precedent 


J.A.Paris,  M.D.  F.R.S.  fellow  01  me    it  wni  not)  it  Will  some  uay  ^  «  r- "" 

Royal  College  of  Physicians,  to-  &C.8V0.    WQrtby  the  attention  of  the  "  disinterested 
t)D  307.     London,  1826.     Underwoods.      r_:._j„  „„a  /.nlioncmps"  of  the  enlightened,  li- 


It  was  a  saying  of  Cato  the  Censor,  that 
•<    'twere  useless  to    preach    to  the  belly, 
«  which  has  no  ears."      So  long  as  gluttony 
tages,  and  the  stimulating  sensualities  of  the 
table  are  not  resented  by  the  stomach,  it 
were  certainly  an  idle  task  ;  but  when  dys- 
pepsy,  with  all  its  consecutive  horrors,  has 
fairly  set  in,  the  voice  of  reason  and  nature 
has  some  chance  of  being  heard,  and  trea- 
tises upon  diet  and  regimen,  at  all  times  in- 
teresting to  the  profession,  are  not  without 
their  effect  on  patients.    For   this  reason 


friends  and  colleagues"  of  the  enlightened,  li- 
beral-minded,patriotic,and  scientific  Messrs. 
E a  D  v  and  Co.     Is  there  no  distinction  to  be 
made  between  those  who  incessantly  labour 
fur   honourable   and  permanent   fame,   who 
communicate  without  reservation  the  fruits 
of  their  intellectual  exertions,  and  those  who 
withhold  from  the  public  a  knowledge  of  im- 
portant facts,  to  add  to  their  annual  receipts 
a  few  paltry  pounds  ;  and  at  the  expense  of 
human  suffering,    gratify   their   despicable 
vanity,    by   boasting    the   possession    of   a 
secret  1     If  society  should  ever  become  so 


their  effect  on  patients,    ror  mis   !»«»».««.«>  ■     -  ■>  . 

lib  works  have  commonly  been  written  in    lax  in  principle,  and  so  barren  in  judgment, 

ptplr  style,  as  much  as  possible  divested  as  not  carefully  to  mark  the  distinctions  be- 
U  ,,nical  ties,  and  suited  to  the  capacities  tween  such  men  and  such  pract.es,  farewell 
o  general  readers.  Of  this  description  is  to  the  cause  of  science.  On  these  pom £ 
the  recently  published  volume  of  Dr.  Paris,  however,  we  have  no  evi  forebo  ings  ,  the 
!  which  are  considered  the  anatomy  of  Jhe  public  knows  well  th.  value  of  talent,  ad 
die  tive  apparatus,  the  physiology  of  diges-  usually  takes  especial  care  to  reward  it.  1, 
Z  and  of  secretion,  the  materia  alimen-    unfortunately,  there  ishere  and  there  a  .piack 

1  timl    and  vegetable  food,  cookery,   who  luxuriates  on  the  creduUty  of  mankind, 
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and  triumphs  in  the  possession  of  a  secret  it  is  I  ,on1Pl  ,."""  ^ 

^^toW^e  We^  an  in- 

at  the  termination  of  his  iniquitoj  course   \*  *  *  *  TcT      &  ""T" 

A  «w  c,,Rm  to  the  College  of  Surgpons  J'    -  S—  > 

wJl  prove  a  death  warrant  to  every  quack  L  Ration,  like  good  wine,  was 

in  the  kingdom.  to  ™P™ve  by  fe^ .  it   W£)s  sufficient]y 

The  distinction  claimed  for  Mr  Suiw™      P^^  ^   """"""J    *   was  SUf- 

by  his  friend,  of  whateve^t^rt  "  ^^  "    *   **«*>  to   ^e 

*  <.  etliiai,  ,e„  merited  by  r;±*"! p™ born  ^ 

persons  who  were  his  colleagues  in   office.    bxpkRI£  JE-    ^  T     **  AMPLE  SC°"  0F 
ihere  were  secret  keeuersinrl  =        *  •,       "  individual  j"  yet 

-tors,  a  long  whil    af    r   hat  G     ^  T  f  ^  '"^  ""  *°  <*-*-  -s 

decease,   as   no  ac  out  of  hi!  0  1  ^ *  T^  **  *  *"*—*«* 

was   published    unti^    ,  e   I     °Peratl°"      V  6  lmPlOTe  «- Governors  to  reflect  on  these 

uuu.    ONE     ^EAR    AND     TEN     facts.      The    Otiernt,™ 

«"«  "l"  that  catastrophe,  when  ,  ..  from  '  °I"*Ut"m  ""  nM  «»»»W 
"Treatise  on  ,he  Disease,    of  ,,"  r     ■     1  "  "»™»»T  -°th»,"     "as    some 

-■^appearance,  editl^D     P  f^  lH^^/'"*"     "'"'"    * 

nous  matter,  eonte  into  vie„%  wh.d,  ilwi|1l  ,blisheJd  ^"l'  **-  whmh  we 
bewellnotto  hose  sigh,  of,  and  we  wil,  en-  months  previ„0  s,v  1  t  *"  °  '  '"" 
leavonrtop.acethem  before  the  reader  in   „no,ed.     In   ,h      L.e  h  ""  " 

sopersp,c„„ns»man„e,,  that  l,e  s],all  per-    Le  „         '  '  '"  TO 

«ive  and  immediate,,  „nd„stmd  £  "Z'sZZZT'  """  "'  "*  °" 
«*  F-,»»e,  in  the  inaction  ,„  *.  above   „,.      ^  n°    "       —  «™  »o, 

work,  claim,  f„r  Mr,s  .  ""  tl,en-  *°  b«  »»«  it  was  '•  most 

«»  operation  which  Mr.  Sll,nEM  is  .*  it SL  Z^ZXT '  T" 

to  have  practised  from  the  be-innina  „;,,       r  ,  •  ,         Possession.  to  secure  all  the 

year  1806  up  to  the  period  cf  f  '  C°UM   "^  fr0m  the  P^rm- 

Lo ;  his  i  Ji1  :i  l  :,  e:;ht;dn  7  °f  r  *-«*■  >  * *-.  &  ^ 

in    a    letter    addressed   t  C  ^    *    ^-^   bl-kheads  -  it 

in  Ma,h  1809;  2d  wh  1  £  J ^      1  bT/vt^  ^  ^  *"*   ~** 
3  to  be  found    blind.     Has  was  liberal  and  scientific,   and 


in  the  preface  to  the  second   edition  of  Dr. 
Fa hue's  book  : — 


there     was    nothing    "mercenary"  in    the 
affair. 

"  Gentlemen,  Although   the  proceedings  of  Mr".  Saun- 

"  Mv  phocess  for  curing  the  ca-    DERS'and  Ms  coll*W  patronized  as  they 

ildren,  together  with  other  ob-    W"e   by  some  ofthe  first  medical  characters 


»ract  m  children,  together  with  other  ob- , 
l^T^ltr}?^!  e^which   I«»    °/  the  d^-  mi3ht'  -  P-cedents,  produce 


ibout  tn  ,    k  ■  V  3    '  WnlcQ   lani  ""c  u">'  mignt,  as   precedents,  produce 

freely   communicated   to    an    individual     have  "°ticed  them  in   the  slightest  manner 

^sass^sss^ir^v"*^ that  delicacy  which 

from  a  disinterested  ^sh    to   promote  ids  "^  ^  manifested  when   speak- 

profesaonal  object.   *****  That  whk.h    ing  of  the  dead,  had  there  not  been  those 

SSK^iL&iS3SSfife^  offif ted  with  Li-  -d  ^ 

FHOM  the  rc-Bi.ic  in-  the  hope  op  MAKING  '    ^   ate  n0W'     the  vindicators 

andM^Et.V''°RT!,V    °F    T,,EIR   acceptanck,    of  hls    conduct-     Supposing  the   operation 

not  through   a  mercenary  motive,    as  j  for  congenital  cataract  to    have  improved 
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in  the  "keeping"  of  Mr.  Sav sdeus,  how 
happens  it  that  an  account  of  it  was  not 
published  until  one  year  and  ten  months 
subsequent  to  his  death  "!  during  which 
time  the  same  "  Hole  and  Corner"  work 
was  in  agitation  in  the  Infirmary,  as  at 
any  former  period.  Dr.  Farre,  who  was 
and  who  is  the  physician  to  the  Infirmary, 
appears  to  us  implicated  in  this  business 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  even 
Mr.  Benjamin  Travers  is  not  altogether 

free. 

We  require  no  other  facts  to  prove  the 
accuracy  of  these  asseitions  thau  are  con- 
tained in   the  annual  reports,   and  in   Dr 


u-n,,ms.  When  this  request  was  com- 
municated to  the  Editor,  he  really  gave  Mr. 
Gibson  credit  for  correct  intention;  and  in 
reply  requested  Mr.  Travers  to  state  to  him 
that  the  subject  of  his  inquiry  would  shortly 
be  communicated  to  him  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press,  a  part  of  the  posthumous 
work  of  Mr.  Saunders  being  at  that  time 
printed." 

Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind,  that  this  is  a 
statement  penned  by  Dr.  Face's  own  hand  ; 
and  whilst  it  increases  our  respect  for  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Gibson,  we  must  view  with 
indignation  and  contempt  the  "  Hole  and 
Corner"  motive,  that  led  to  a  refusal  of  his 
solicitation.  Why  did  Mr.  Travers  corn- 
it  nicate  the  request  of  Mr.  Gibson  to  Dr. 


Farre's  other  work,  (as  we  are  told  the  L>bb]j1  Whv  did  not  Mr.  Travers,  with 
reports  are  his,)  the  Treatise.  To  render  Qut  liesitation,  reply  to  Mr.  Gibson's  letter, 
what  we  are  about  to  communicate  as  intel-  and  describe  the  information  sought?  W  heu 
gible  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  Mr>  Travers  heard  from  Mr.  Gibson,  he 
that  the  late  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Manchester,  \]mdheen  surgeon  to  the  Infirmary  upwards 
published  a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  of  0NE  yEAU)  and  surely  he  was  not  ignorant 
and  Surgical  Journal,  for  October,  1811,*  of  the  moue  of  operating  for  congenital  cata- 
"  On  the  use  of  the  couching-needle  in  in-  ract>  practised  by  his  predecessor.  Why, 
fants  of  a  few  months  old,"  which  contains,  tuenj  did  l,e  not  communicate  this  know- 
in  our  opinion,  a  much  better  description  hedge  to  Mr.  Gibson"!  We  call  upon  Mr. 
of  the  congenital  cataract,  and  of  the  mode    Travers  to  answer  this  question.    We  have 

heard,  indeed,  that  he  stood  pledged  to  Dr. 
Farre  not  to  make  it  known,  until  the  pub- 
lication of  the   secret  in  the  Doctor's  book. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  report,  in  our  opinion, 
receives  the  greatest  possible  confirmation 
from    the     above-named    facts.     Had    Mr. 
Travers  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gib- 
son on  any  other  subject,  would  he  have 
deemed     it  necessary    to    communicate  the 
circumstance  to  Dr.  Farre'?     It  wculd  be 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  so,  and 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt  that  Mr. 
Travers  was  restrained  by  some  sort  of 
obligation.     Thus  we    find,  that   although 
Mr.  Saunders  had  been   dead  upwards  of, 
fifteen  months,   no    account    of    his    opera- 
tion had  been  published,  and  that  when  his 
successor  at  the  Infirmary  was  applied  to,  to 
describe  it,  he  communicated  the  request  to 
Dr.  Farre!'      If  this   be   not  "  Hole  and 
Corner"   work;  if  this  be  not  humbug;-— 


of  operating  for  its    removal,   than   is   to 
be    found    in   the    work    of    Dr.   Farre  ; 
moreover  Mr.  Gibson's  paper  is  dated  13th 
June,  1811,  and  is  published  in   the   Octo- 
ber   Number    of    the   Edinburgh    Journal 
whilst  the  Treatise  of  Dr.  Farre  did  not 
make    its     appearance    until    upwards    of 
txoo    months   after    the    latter    period.     To 
whom,    then,   is    the    greater    credit    due 
—Mr.  Saunders,   or  Mr.  Gibson?     Why, 
to  the  latter  gentleman,  indisputably;    and 
we  are  really  astonished,  after  reading  his 
excellent  paper,  that  Mi-.Saunders, regard- 
ing this  operation,  should  have  been  quoted 
as  an  authority.  Dr.  Farre,  in  the  preface 
to  his  second  edition,  thus  writes : 

"  The  late  Mr.  Gibson,  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1811,  wrote  to  Mr.  Travers  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  method  of  ope- 
ration  which  had  been   practised  by  Mr. 

*  Vol.  vii.  page  395» 


then  we  will  say  that  the  Ophthalmic  In- 
firmary has  been  the  best  governed  Institu- 
tion in  Europe,  and  Major  Longbow  himself 
could  not  require  more. 

We  had  written  the  above,  when  the 
following  Advertisement  in  The  Times  of 
Thursday  last  caught  our  attention  : — 

"  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  Rloorfields. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  6th  Nov. 
1826,  Ralph  Price,  Esq.  in  the  Chair,  five 
Numbers  of  a  weekly  publication,  called 
The  Lancet,  dated  the?tb,  14th,  'J  1st,  and 
L'lith  October  last,  and  -Jth  instant,  and  The 
Times  Newspaper  of  the  23th  October,  were 
laid  before  the  Meeting  ;  the  former  con- 
taining false  statements  and  offensive  reflec- 
tions upon  the  Members  of  tbis  Committee 
in  their  official  capacities;,  but  in  a  particular 
manner  calculated  to  insult  the  memory 
'of  the  late  Mr.  Saunders,  and  wound  the 
feelings  of  Dr.  Fane  and  Mr,  Battley  ;  and 
tbe  latter  echoing  similar  calumnies  in  die 
form  of  a  letter,  directed  "  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Times,"  and  signed  "  A  Governor," 
when  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  freedom  of  the  Press 
has  been  violated,  by  becoming,  in  the  in- 
stances referred  to,  an  instrument  of  gross 
malignity  and  abuse,  and  of  the  foulest  in- 
justice towards  two  of  the  earliest  and  most 
tried  supporters  of  this  Charity  ;  that  this 
Meeting  experiences  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion in  again  bearing  testimony  to  the  high 
value  of  Dr.  Farre's  and  Mr.  Battley's  un- 
deviating  and  disinterested  exertions  during 
a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  their  liberal  pecuniary  sub- 
scriptions, have  largely  contributed  to  the 
rise  and  establishment  of  this  Institution. 

That  this  Resolution,  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man, be  inserted  in  four  of  the  Morning, 
::ud  two  of  the  Evening  Papers. 

ll.\Li'ii  Price,  Chairman. 


This  is  a  pretty  performance,  and  in 
every  respect  worthy  the  individuals  with 
whom  it  originated.  Here  we  have  "false 
statements"' — "  offensive  reflections"—"  in- 
sult to  memory" — "  wounded  feelings" — 
"  calumnies"—"  violated  press" — "  gross 
malignity  and  abuse"  — "  foulest  injus- 
tice"— and  other  delicacies,  dished  up  in 
the  "  most  admired  disorder,"  and  suited 
to  the  taste  of  a  saint.  We  should  like  to 
know   now  MAKv  Members  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  were  present  when  this  sapient  Re- 
solution was  adopted,  and  their  names.  Dr. 
Farue  and  Mr.  Battley,  both  of  whom 
belong  to  it,  of  course  were  absent  on  the 
above  occasion  !  Is  the  above  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  facts  we  have  published  1 
Does  it  allege,  that  Battley's  letters 
for  "  our  friend  Saunders"  were  for- 
geries'!—  That  the  Infirmary  was  not 
"  got  up"  for  "  our  friend  Saunders  1" — 
That  the  Infirmary  was  not  opened  for  ad- 
mission of  pupils  for  years  and  years  after 
it  was  instituted! — That  Mr.  Saunders 
made  known  his  operation  to  more  than 
two  individuals'? — That  Mr.  Gibson  did 
not  publish  an  account  of  the  operation 
for  congenital  cataract  previously  to  Dr. 
Farre. — That  the  Committee  has  not 
passed  a  resolution  to  prevent  the  stu- 
dents from  taking  notes  of  cases'?  NO. — A 
fig,  then,  for  the  efforts  of  such  ninnies. 
Not  a  single  fact  that  has  been  pub- 
lished, either  in  The  Lancet  or  in  Jlie 
Times,  connected  with  this  Infirmary,  has 
been  controverted  ;  and  we  can  assure 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  that  we 
have  no  wish  to  make  false  statements,  to 
malign  or  to  vilify.  It  is  our  anxious  de- 
sire that  the  noble  intention  of  the  Governors 
should  be  accomplished ;  it  is  our  wish 
to  see  quacks  divested  of  their  ill-gotten 
honours,  and  to  obtain  for  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  perseveringly  laboured  in 
the  cause  of  science,  respect  and  admiration 
proportionate  to  the  utility  of  their  services. 
Impressed  with  these  considerations,  we 
shall  prosecute  this  inquiry  in  our  ensuing 
Number,  when  we  will  prove,  by  the  most 
incontrovertible  evidence,  that  to  Mr.  Giu- 
son  exclusively  belongs  the  merit  of  bringing 
into  general  use  the  operation  for  con- 
genital cataract  in  infants. 
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TRICKERY  AT  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S. 


The  trickery  is  still  in  operation  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on  the  subject  of 
the  demonstrations.  Many  of  the  pupils 
openly  express  their  dissatisfaction  of  Mr. 
Skev,  and  some  anonymous  letters,  it  ap- 
pears, have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Abernethy, 
who  on  Wednesday  last  addressed  the  class 
as  follows,  Mr.  Skey  being  by  his  side  : — 

"  I  say,  is  there  any  mode  by  which  I  can 
positively  determine  what  your  sentiments 
are,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Skey  \  O,  yes,  yes ; 
I  think  there  is  one  mode.  People  are  not 
willing  to  speak  out ;  they  don't  like  to  give 
offence,  and  so  on  ;  but  I  see  one  mode,  by 
which,  without  giving  offence,  you  may  de- 
clare your  sentiments  ;  and  then  I  shall  know 
how  far  you  are  satisfied  with  Mr.  Skey, 
and  how  far  otherwise  ;  and  this  is  the  mode 
which  I  propose,  that  it  shall  be  a  subject 
of  ballot:  I  shall  put  a  ballot  box  in  the 
corner  here  ;  (pointing  to  the  corner  of  the 
door  of  the  theatre  ;)  I  shall  give  you  on 
any  day  you  appoint,  it  may  be  to- 
morrow, or  next  day,  a  bolus,  Quitch  luughter 
from  the  feigned  mistake,')  a  ball,  a  ball,  and 
you  shall  go  out  at  this  door,  leaving,  if  you 
are  satisfied,  let  it  be  yea  ;  leaving,  if  you 
are  not  satisfied,  let  it  be  nay;  you  shall 
come  back  into  the  theatre  again,  and  1  shall 
open  the  ballot  box  in  your  presence  ;  and 
this  is  the  only  way  it  occurs  to  me  that  I 
shall  ever  be  able  to  know  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  class. 

I  said  to  you,  that  if  it  were  my  own  son, 
I  would  not  wish  him  to  be  a  demonstrator 
in  this  place,  if  he  either  was  deficient  in 
knowledge,  or  in  the  power  of  commu- 
nicating it,  or  deficient  in  industry.  I  said 
to  you,  all  I  ask  is,  what  I  know  you  will 
most  readily  grant,  a  fair  trial  to  Mr.  Skey. 
You  have  granted  the  trial,  and  if  you  are 
now  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  way  I 
tell  you,  by  this  means  shall  we  know  the 
sense  of  the  class,  and  by  no  other  means 
that  I  can  adopt,  which  I  know  of." 

Great  applause  followed  this.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy immediately  left  the  Theatre,   and 


the  door  was  shut  after  him.  Mr.  Skey  in- 
stantly stepped  forward  to  the  table  Mr. 
Abernethy  had  quitted,  and  the  applause 
was  resumed  and  continued  for  a  minute  or 
two,  when  Mr.  Abprnethy  returned  into 
the  theatre,  beckoned  silence,  and  requested 
Mr.  Skey  to  leave  the  theatre  with  him  ;  Mr. 
Skey  refused;  Mr.  Abernethy  repeated  his 
desire,  pointing  towards  the  door;  Mr.  Skey 
tstill  declined  to  comply,  begging  leave  only 
to  be  allowed  to  express  a  word.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy said,  "  then  it  shall  be  in  my  pre- 
sence." Mr.  Skey  rejoined,  "  O  certainly," 
and  then  said  : — 

Gentlemen,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to 
say,  the  feelings  of  my  mind  entirely  accord 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy. I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  me, 
with  a  feeling  strongly  entertained  against 
me,  expressed  in  the  disgraceful  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  to  Mr.  Abernethy, — 

Mr.  Abernethy.    No,  no. 

Mr. Skey — tocontinue  amongyou ;  I  mean 
through  the  means  of  anonymous  letters 
(Turning  round  to  Air.  Abernethy.') 

Mr.  Abernethy.  "Well,  I  think  that's 
quite  enough. 

Mr.  Skey.  "Will  you  allow  me,  Sir,  only 
to  make  one  other  observation  1 

Mr.  Abernethy.  "Well. 

Mr.  Skey.  It  was  merely  to  say,  that  I 
cannot,  Gentlemen,  continue  to  perform  my 
duties,  unless  supported  by  your  sanction 
and  good  feelings. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  objected  to  the  words 
disgraceful  manner :  it  may  by  no  means  be 
disgraceful.  I  should  do  it  myself,  if  I  were 
in  your  situation,  and  dissatisfied  with  him  ; 
I,  therefore,  do  not  consider  the  anonymous 
letters  as  any  disgraceful  act. 

I  told  you  that  I  had  received  three  let- 
ters, and  that  upon  examining  them  closely, 
there  appeared  to  be  that  which  produced 
suspicion ;  for,  if  any  three  or  four  gentle- 
men were  to  come  forward  and  say,  ' '  We 
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are  dissatisfied," — that  is  one  tiling  ;  but  I 
am  suspicious  that  it  may  be  the  work  of 
some  one  person,  who  may  have  a  hatred 
to  Mr.  Skey  ;  but  you  will  determine  it  in 
the  manner  I  have  pointed  out. 

And  I  am  further  interested  in  this,  for 
my  own  character  and  reputation  are  at  stake 
in  it.  I  do  assure  you,  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
support  Mr.  Skey  against  your  own  con- 
viction of  his  ability  ;  I  mean,  without  you 
were  assured  that  he  has  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  knowledge.  I  say  to  you,  I  cannot 
doubt  it,  for  he  has  been  working  so  many 
years  at  anatomy  ;  without  you  are  assured 
of  his  ability  of  communicating  the  know- 
ledge,— and  I  speak  confidently  on  that, 
when  I  say  I  am  persuaded  that  he  has  the 
ability  to  communicate  knowledge,  proba- 
bly in  a  greater  degree  than  I  have  ;  but  I 
have  that  feeling  of  him  myself :  I  have  heard 
him  express  himself  upon  subjects  of  a 
complex  nature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  the  possession  of  considerable  powers 
of  communicating  information  ;  and  lastly, 
as  to  his  assiduity.  If  the  class  appear  to  be 
satisfied,  on  these  three  points,  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  hurt  Mr.  Skey's  feelings  by 
attending  any  more  to  anonymous  letters  ; 
but  if  otherwise,  we  shall  have  it  declared  in 
the  manner  I  have  stated,  and  there  shall 
be  an  end  to  it." 

Tins  is  a  pretty  farce  to  be  exhibited  in 
an  anatomical  theatre,  truly !  but  we  must 
do  Doctor  Cantwei.l  justice  by  saying, 
that  he  performed  his  part  in  a  very  natural 
manner. 

We  will  ask  Mr.  Aberneth  y  one  question, 
the  answer  to  which  must  decide  the  whole 
case,  it  is  this  :  If  Mr.  STANLEY  w  as 
advertised  to  deliver  the  demonstra- 
tions,   WHY   does  he  not  perform    the 

contract  1 

[The  proceedings  of  Thursday  came  too 
late  for  insertion ;  they  shall  appear  in  our 
next.] 


THE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Institution,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  chief  intentions  of  its  founders  have 
not  been  accomplished.  It  was  established 
with  a  view  not  only  to  furnish  the  nation 
with  well  educated  veterinary  surgeons,  but 
as  a  grand  nursery  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  pathology.  If 
it  were  required  to  show  that  it  has  failed 
to  convey  to  the  pupils  who  have  attended 
the  plan  of  study  adopted  by  the  present 
Professor,  a  suitable  or  even  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  art  which  they  are  sent 
forth  under  his  license  to  practise,  we  have 
only  to  say,  that  a  five  minutes  conversa- 
tion with  many  of  those  who  possess  the 
College  Diploma,  would  be  sufficient ;  and 
would  supply  the  most  ample  testimony 
that  it  had,  in  that  respect  at  least,  proved 
a  complete  abortion ;  the  disgrace  arising 
from  their  incompetency,  however,  at- 
taches itself  with  much  greater  force  to  the 
College,  than  to  these  unfortunate  victims 
of  delusion,  avarice,  and  prejudice. 

The  system  pursued  at  this  Institution  is 
calculated  to  perpetuate  ignorance,  and  if  it 
be  not  altered,  the  great  body  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  will  never  command,  as  a  body,  a 
greater  share  of  respect  than  the  common 
herd  of  village  farriers.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  there  are,  in  the  veterinary  profession, 
a  few  scientific  men  who,  as  individuals,  are 
greatly  respected,  because  they  have  essen- 
tially contributed  to  augment  our  stock  of 
useful  knowledge  ;  and,  as  we  proceed,  we 
shall  contrast  their  legitimate  and  praise- 
worthy labours  with  the  puerile  and  patent 
performances  of  the  Collegiate  despot.  It 
appears  to  us,  that  whatever  improvements 
have  of  late  years  been  effected  in  Veteri- 
nary Surgery,  have  originated  outside  the 
College  walls,  where  they  are  kept  by  the 
Professor,  who  will  not  introduce  them  into 
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the  practice  of  the  College,  or  favour  them 
with  a  notice  even  in  his  Lectures.  The 
defective  constitution  of  the  College  has 
heen  the  cause  of  all  the  apathy  and  injus- 
tice which  has  been  exhibited  within  its 
walls.  If  the  Professor  could  only  hold  his 
office  through  the  good  opinion  entertained 
of  his  services  and  abilities  by  the  mass  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  ;  in  a  word,  if  he  were 
annually  elected  by  the  Members,  he  would 
then  feel  it  his  interest  to  treat  them  with 
respect,  and  to  convince  them,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  that  he  was  deserving 
of  their  confidence.  Another  most  material 
defect  in  the  government  of  this  Institution, 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  its  pupils 
undergoing  an  examination  by  a  Committee 
composed  of  medical  gentlemen,  who  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  most  important  prac- 
tical facts  in  Veterinary  Surgery  ;  and  this 
defect  is  materially  increased  from  these 
Examiners  being  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  Professor,  who,  from  the  ignorance 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  subjects  examined, 
is,  doubtless,  on  all  occasions,  first  fiddle. 
Thus  there  is  no  check  between  teacher  and 
pupil ;  the  consequence  of  which  might  be, 
(we  are  far  from  saying  it  is  so,)  that  the 
Lecturer  rinds  the  student  to  possess  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  his  imperfect  doctrines. 
Again,  if  those  offices  connected  with  the 
Veterinary  Profession  which  are  calculated 
to  confer  respect  on  those  who  occupy  them, 
be  engrossed  by  the  Members  of  another, 
few  men  of  superior  attainments  will  be  dis- 
posed to  commence  a  career,  if  the  termina- 
tion of  which  promised  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment and  dishonour.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  the  Examiners  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Veterinary  Members  at  lingo  ; 
that  the  Lecturer  or  Lecturers  at  the  Col- 
lege should  form  no  part  of  such  Examiners. 
A  Board  thus  formed  would  scon  discover, 
not  only  whether  the  students  possessed  the 
requisite  knowledge,  but  also,  whether 
the  teachers  had  discharged  their  duties  in 
an  efficient  manner.     As  there  is  now  no 


check  afforded  by  any  one  part  of  the  In- 
stitution upon  another,  emulation  is  en- 
tirely shut  out,  and  the  necessary  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  whole  management  wears 
the  appearance  of  wealthy  indolence  and 
disgraceful  inactivity. 

We  continue  to  receive  a  vast  number  of 
Letters  respecting  this  Institution,  and  it 
really  appears  that  the  mode  of  government 
adopted  there,  has  not  only  produced  a  great 
degree  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  its 
Members,  but  also  amongst  a  very  large, 
proportion  of  its  Governors.  We  are  anxious 
that  the  Veterinary  College  should  accom- 
plish the  great  purposes  for  which  it  was 
founded ;  but  we  are  not  aware  how  this  can 
be  effected,  if  the  Professor,  instead  of  giv- 
ing to  the  world  the  benefit  of  any  real  or 
supposed  improvement  which  he  may  have 
made,  if  he  at  once  secures  the  advantages 
which  he  calculates  will  result  from  them, 
through  the  monopoly  of  a  patent  niched 
from  that  very  government  by  which  he  is 
paid  to  extend  the  confines  of  Veterinary 
knowledge.  On  this  subject  we  shall  insert 
the  following  remarks  from  a  very  able  and 
experienced  Correspondent : — 

"  To  return  to  the  patents  ;  is  it  liberal 
in  a  professsor  who  is  receiving  thousands 
from  the  public  to  take  out  patents  for  his 
private  profitl  but  although  they  failed  he 
was  not  the  only  loser,  for,  as  we  under- 
stand, h-e  received  u<me  hundred  pounds  for  a 
share  only,  in  the  first  of  these,  from  one  of 
the  young  pupils,  who  expected,  no  doubt, 
that  a  mine  of  riches  would  result  from  the 
invention. 

With  regard  to  the  facilities  afforded  to 
the  pupils  for  acquiring  the  requisite  me- 
dical and  chirurgical  knowledge,  all  must 
admit  that  the  College  has  been  of  signal 
service  in  improving  the  former  wretched 
practice  of  horse  medicine  ;.but  still  it  is 
plain  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
application  of  science  to  this  degraded  art 
could  not  have  accomplished  less  under  any 
auspices;  no  exertions  or  conclusive  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  (at  least  none  have 
been  published  by  the  College  ;)  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  authorised  Pharmacopoeia, 
upon  which  the  practitioner  can  rely  ;  nor 
has  any  sytem  of  myology  bCen  published  :  at 
present  they  either  blindly  follow  the  human 
names,  where  no  analogy  exists,  or  search 
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through  half  a  liozen  incorrect  authorities, 
each  following  a  separate  system,  if  such 
their  descriptions  can  be  called,  which 
puzzle  instead  of  assisting  the  student. 

The  greater  number  of  the  students  are 
content  to  begin  business  with  the  rudiments 
only  (and  some  of  them  the  false  ones)  of 
their  art,  and  unite  in  decrying  every  im- 
provement in  veterinary  science  which  does 
not  emanate  directly  from  that  establish- 
ment of  which  they  consider  themselves 
members,  although  they  have  no  more  part 
in  it  than  a  boy  has  with  a  school  he  has 
left;  and  still  less  reason  to  respect  Coleman, 
who  has  prejudiced  them  against  applying 
to  other  sources  of  knowledge,  and  bewil- 
dered their  minds  with  old  and  exploded 
doctrines  which  have  longbeen  refuted.  The 
French,  from  whom  he  derived  his  delusive 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  frog  pressure,  are 
surprised  to  see  with  what  persevering  ob- 
stinacy he  maintains  a  principle  which  has 
been  banished  from  their  schools  as  unten- 
able, and  almost  forgotten  by  its  original 
proposers. 

Hut  has  thirty  years  experience  produced 
no  improvements  in  the  veterinary  art  ? 
We  answer,  Yes.  But  these  have  been 
effected  by  the  labours  of  private  indiriduals, 
more  than  by  the  exertions  of  Coleman  or 
the  College.  Numerous  discoveries  and 
observations  of  importance  have  been  made  ; 
and  in  a  late  number  of  The  Lancet  we 
have  seen  a  long  list  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  College,  in  which  all  that  has  been  done 
for  the  improvement  of  the  art  is  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  Professor  in  a  most  palpahly 
unauthorized  manner.  Upon  this  document 
I  would  just  remark,  that  answers  to  it. 
have  not  been  wanting,  hut  that  I  have 
suppressed  the  farther  discussion  of  the  ar- 
gument, till  it  was  opened  in  a  more  regular 
style.  Coleman's  right  to  those  discoveries 
is  for  the  most  part  gratuitous,  he  having 
published  nothing  for  ihe  last  twenty  years,  and 
when  all  proper  deductions  have  been  made, 
his  own  share  hardly  amounts  to  the  merit  of 
one  good  discovery.  lie  has  wisely  avoided 
any  mention  of  his  Patent  Shoes,  and  of  the 
errors  and  mistakes  he  has  propagated  con- 
cerning the  foot ;  they  were  once  called  his 
discoveries,  and  their  present  omission  gives 
us  reason  to  hope  that  he  is  at  last  sen- 
sible he  has  been  wrong,  though  perhaps 
not  willing  to  acknowledge  it." 

But  though  Mr.  Coleman  may  be  said  to 
have  appropriated  from  all  quarters,  there 
still  remain  discoveries  which  he  dares  not 
mention,  because  he  is  equally  unprepared 
to  admit  or  disprove  them,  and  because  were 
they  once  admitted,  his  whole  system  must 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  his  conduct  be  viewed 
with  the  contempt  it  merits.  We  allude  to 
the  works  of  Mr.  Bp.acey  Clark,  whose 


unremitted  labours  in  the  field  of  veterinary 
science  have  been  crowned  with  discoveries 
of  such  superior  importance,  as  would  long 
ere  now  have  obtained  for  him  the  highest 
approbation  of  his  colleagues  and  the  public, 
had  they  not  beeu  suppressed  by  that  very 
Institution  which  was  endowed  to  foster 
them.  It  is  this,  when  fully  understood, 
which  forms  the  charge  of  greatest  magni- 
tude against  the  Veterinary  College,  and 
which  the  Professor  and  his  friends  will  find 
most  difficult  to  repel." 


FEVER  IN  IRELAND. 


It  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts of  the  medical  and  other  officers,  the 
fever  which  has  already  proved  so  destruc- 
tive in  Dublin,  is  gaining  ground,  and  ex- 
tending itself  into  the  more  respectable 
classes  of  society.  There  are  already  seven 
fever  hospitals,  and  many  hundred  patients 
are  sent  away  every  day  for  want  of  room.  The 
following  placard  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  is  fixed  almost  in  every 
street. 

St.  Mary's  Parish,  Office  of  Health. 

Should  you  find  yourself  attacked  with 
shivering,  head-ache,  and  pains  in  your 
loins  and  limbs,  send  your  name  and  place  of 
abode  to  the  officers  of  health,  and  you  will 
receive  such  aid  as  your  case  may  require. 

R.  Russel,  Sec. 

N.  B.  By  applying  ten  hours  after  you 
are  taken  ill,  it  is  probable  you  may  be  re- 
stored to  health  in  one  day. 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of 
May,  the  number  of  patients  registered, 
ammounted  to  2590,  averaging  about  600  a 
month.  In  May,  852  ;  June,  962  ;  July, 
1205;  August,  1628;  September,  1768  ; 
October,  1839.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  number  of  the  sick  has  been  progressively 
increasing. 
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MEETINGS  OF  MEDICAL  AND  OTHER 
SOCIETIES. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  following  list  of 
the  meetings  of  the  medical  and  other 
scientific  societies  to  be  held  in  London 
during  the  present  session,  will  be  found 
of  considerable  utility,  not  only  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  metropolis,  but  also  to  those 
visitors  whose  taste  may  induce  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
their  stay  in  town  may  afford. 


MEDICAL    AND    CHIRURGICAL    SOCIETV. 

Dr.  Birkbeck,  President. 
The  first  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
next,  Nov.  14,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
at  the  Society's  house,  57,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  The  meetings  will  be  continued  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  in  each 
month.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
Members,  we  subjoin  the  dates  : 
1826. 


An  Appendix  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
Society's  Library,  containing  all  the  recent 
additions  to  the  library,  is  ready  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution  to  the  Members. 


THE      LONDON       MEDICAL      SOCIETV. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck,  President. 

This  Society  meets  every  Monday  evening, 
at  eight  o'clock,  in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
Each  Member  can  introduce  a  stranger,  by 
sending  his  name  on  a  card  to  the  President. 
The  society  is  at  present  in  a  thriving 
condition. 


Nov. 

14 

[      Dec. 

12 



28 



26 

1827. 

Jan. 

9 

March 

27 



23 

April 

10 

Feb. 

13 



24 



2" 

May 

8 

March 

1 



22 

(the  annual  elections^ 

June 

12 

March 

13 



26 

Every  Member  has  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing a  stranger. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  14,  the  following  paper 
will  be  read  :  "On  the  Treatment  of  Frac- 
tures of  the  Banes  of  the  Lower  Extremity, 
with  a  description  of  an  improved  apparatus  for 
suspending  the  limb,"  by  William  Chand- 
ler, Esq.,  Surgeon  of  the  Kent  and  Canter- 
bury    Hospital.      Communicated     by    Dr. 

GllEGORV. 

And  on  Tuesday  Nov.  28,  will  be  read, 
"  An  account  of  an  extraordinary  case  of  Ova. 
rian  Dropsy,"  by  Charles  Thomas,  M,  D. 
Physician  to  the  Devonport  Public  Dis- 
pensary, 


THE    WESTMINSTER    MEDICAL    SOCIETV. 

Dr.  Webster,  President. 
The  meetings  of  this  Society  are  held 
every  Saturday  evening  at  eight,  in  Sack- 
ville  Street,  Piccadilly,  No.  32.  The  meet- 
ings of  this  society  are  numerously  attended, 
and  some  clever  discussions  occasionally 
held.  Any  strangers  are  allowed  to  attend, 
by  writing  down  their  names  on  their  en- 
trance. 


medico-botanical  society. 
Sir   James   M'Greoor,    President. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Friday,  Oct.  13,  at  32,  Sackville  Street. 
The  meetings  will  be  continued,  at  the  same 
place,  on  the  following  Fridays : — 1826. 
Nov.  10,  Dec.  8. — 1827.  Jan.  12,  (Jan.  16, 
Tuesday  anniversary  at  2,  p.m.,)  Feb.  9, 
March  9,  April  13,  May  11,  June  8,  July  13. 
The  Society's  last  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended. 

All  communications,  for  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver medals  should  be  sent  in  before  the 
1st  of  December. 


LONDON    PHRENOLOGICAL    SOCIETY. 

Charles  Augustus  Th.k,  Esq.,  President. 
This  Society  commenced  its  third  session 
on  Thursday  se'nnight,  which  was  well  at- 
tended.    Mr.  Wheatstoue,    the  Secretary, 
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read  a  paper  in  defence  of  phrenology,  in 
which  he  combated  the  arguments  employed 
by  Jeffrey  in  his  article  on  phrenology,  in 
the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Visitors  are  admitted,  by  members  writing 
their  names  in  a  book,  which  is  kept  in  the 
council-room  for  that  purpose. 

The  meetings  are  held  every  other  Thurs- 
day, at  half  past  seven,  at  the  Society's 
rooms,  13,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 


THE    I.INNEAN    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON. 

Sin   James  Edward    Smith,   President. 

The  meetings  of  this  Society  are  held  at 
the  house  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in 
Soho  Square,  every  other  Tuesday,  at  eight 
in  the  evening.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Nov.  21. 

The  library  and  museum  are  open  every 
day,  from  12  to  -i  in  the  afternoon. 


THE    MEDICAL  SOCIETV   OF    BARTII0  T.OMEW   S. 

The  meetings  of  this  Society  are  held 
in  the  Anatomical  Theatre  of  the  hospital 
every  Friday  evening,  at  half  past  seven. 


THE    GEOLOGICAL    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON. 

Dr.  Bostock,  President. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
Nov.  17,  at  20,  Bedford-stieet,  Covent 
Garden.  The  chair  is  taken  precisely  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  will  be  continued 
on  the  following  days  : — 

1826  Dec.     1  and  15 

1827  Jan.      5    —    19 

Feb.      2   —    — 

March  2—16" 

April   6    —   20 

May      4    —    18 

June     1    —    15 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
day, Feb.  10",  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 


THE    HUNTERIAN    SOCIETY. 

Tliis  Society  meets  every  Wednesday 
evening,  at  the  London  Literary  Society's 
Rooms,  Aldermanbury,  next  door  to  Dr. 
Babington's. 


THE  PHYSICAL    SOCIETY'    OF    GITY  S. 

This  Society  meets  every  Saturday  even- 
ing in  the  Medical  Theatre  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
during  the  winter  months,  at  eight  o'clock. 


Dr.  Roderick  Macleod  in  his  two  last 
yellow  tubercles,  and  Jemmy  Johnson 
in  his  last  blue  fungus,  present  us  with 
some  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  edi- 
torial wisdom  and  simplicity,  we  have  ever 
had  the  felicity  to  observe.  Jemmy, /vho 
has  correspondents  "  in  the  moon,"  "  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Board  of  Cura- 
tors mean  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  liberal 
recommendation  of  the  Trustees."  Now  the 
Curators  have  been  the  pliant  servants  of 
the  Trustees  for  twenty-six  years  ;  have  been 
acting  under  the  "  terms  and  conditions," 
not  of  the  Trustees,  but  of  Parliament,  dur- 
ing the  above  five  lustres,  and  yet  Jemmy's 
"  lunar  spies"  teach  him  to  believe  that  the 
Curators  mean  to  spurn  "  the  law."  More- 
over, the  man  of  the  Morbico-fucico,  who 
is  a  Licentiate  of  The  College  of  Physicians,  as 
another  instance  of  his  sagacity  and  candour, 
tells  us,  that  the  title  of  Licentiate  is  dis- 
graced ! 

The  Yellow  Man  "  believes  that  the  of- 
ficious interference  of  the  Censors  is  con- 
demned by  none  more  heartily  than  by  the 
Members  of  their  own  body."  Dr.  Macleod 
is  requested  in  a  letter  signed  "  A  Friend 
to  the  Censors,"  published  in  our  165th 
Number,  to  name  those  Members  ;  and  he 
excuses  himself,  we  hear,  on  the  plea  that 
the  letter  is  anonymous.  This  shall  not 
avail  him  ;  Dr.  Ei.liotson  is  its  author,  who 
neither  then  nor  now  wishes  for  conceal- 
ment ;  in  truth,  he  need  not,  as  he  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  most 
praiseworthy  manner.  The  Yellow  Man 
tells  us  that  he  is  resolved  to  do  his  duty,  at 
which  we  marvel,  as  surely  Dr.  Macleod 
will  consider  it  to  be  "  an  officious  inter- 
ference !" 
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LONDON  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

(The   First  Meeting  of  the    Third  Session, 
Aw.  <2,  '11326.) 

T)r.  Ei.liotson,  Vice  President, in  the  Chair. 

The  secretary  read  a  reply  to  Mr.  Jeffrey's 
attack  on  phrenology,  in  the  last  Number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  commenced 
■with  refuting  the  assertions  of  the  reviewer, 
"  that  the  organs  of  the  senses  are  the  only 
organs  of  the  mind  of  which  we  can  have 
any  knowledge  ;"  and  "  that  it  is  on  the  pe- 
culiar structure  or  action  of  the  nerves  be- 
longing to  each  of  them,  that  our  sensations 
depend,"  by  adducing  the  proofs  of  their  real 
functions,  and  that  they  are  the  mere  instru- 
ments by  which  the  sensations  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  brain.  The  objection  that 
the  perfection  of  the  senses  has  no  depend- 
ance  on  the  size  of  their  organs,  and  that 
therefore  the  sizes  of  the  mental  organs  can 
have  no  relation  with  the  energies  of  their 
functions, — he  answered,  by  showing  that 
there  exists  no  analog)7  between  the  mere 
external  apparatuses  of  the  senses,  and  the 
cerebral  organs  of  the  mind  ;  but  that  each 
nerve  of  sensation  (andthereviewerconsiders 
these  as  organs  of  the  mind)  is  voluminous, 
indirect  -proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the 
corresponding  sense,  in  every  species  of 
animal, — a  fact  universally  acknowledged  in 
comparative  anatomy.  He  next  considered 
the  assertions  of  the  reviewer,  "  that  there 
is  net  the  smallest  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  mind  ever  operates  through  the  means 
of  material  organs,  except  those  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion  ;  that  the  mind  is  one  and 
indivisible  ;  and  that  what  are  called  facul- 
ties, should  rather  be  considered  its  different 
acts  or  states ;  to  these  hypotheses,  dog- 
matically assumed  as  incontestable  truths, 
he  opposed  thenuinerous.auatomical,  physio- 
logical, and  pathological  facts  which  prove 
the  contrary,  which  lie  quoted  not  only  from 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  but  from  numerous 
other  eminent  physiologists.  He  then  no- 
ticed the  misconceptions  of  the  reviewer, 
with  regard  to  the  functions  attributed  by 
the  phrenologists  to  various  organs  ;  and, 
afterwards,  proceeded  to  rectify  the  remain- 
ing physiological  errors  and  misconceptions 
of  the  writer.  To  the  objection,  "  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  mere  bulk  or 
quantity  of  matter,  in  such  wonderful  and 
delicate  structures,  should  be  the  exclusive 
measure  of  their  value,  without  any  regard 
to  their  quality  or  condition  :"  he  replied, 
by  stating,  "  that  the  quality  or  condition  of 
the  brain  is  not  neglected  by  phrenologists  ; 
for  it  is  admitted  that  alterations  in  this 
respect,  produce  alterations  in  the  functions 
of  the  parts  affected  ;  but,   as  in   a  perfect 


state  of  health  in  the  same  individual,  the 
same  conditions  influence  every  part  of  the 
brain,  the  relative  volumes  of  these  parts  cor- 
rectly indicate  their  relative  energies  of 
manifestation.''  Advertiug  to  some  other 
points,  he  continued  and  answered  suc- 
cessively the  erroneous  conceptions  of  the 
reviewer  regarding  the  increase  of  energy, 
unaccompanied  by  external  development  ; 
the  extraordinary  developments  of  particular 
faculties  in  insane  individuals  ;  the  sup- 
posed want  of  necessary  connexion  between 
size  and  energy  of  manifestation  ;  the  dif- 
ference between  power  and  activity ;  the 
changes  of  character  in  individuals  ;  the  ab- 
sence of  "  distinct  cones  "  in  the  brain,  cor- 
responding to  the  external  indications  of  the 
organs,  &ci  These,  and  several  other  points, 
the  limits  of  a  report  will  not  allow  to  be. 
dilated  upon.  He  concluded,  by  urging  the 
importance  of  the  study  on  mental  philo- 
sophy, and  by  congratulating  the  members 
on  the  extensive  and  permanent  interest  the 
science  is  now  exciting  throughout  the 
world  ;  phrenological  societies  having,  he 
stated,  been  formed,  and  phrenological  works 
published  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Ame- 
rica, and  Asia. 

AJr.  Holm  presented  from  Mr.  Turley  two 
casts,  accompanied  by  interesting  particu- 
lars respecting  the  individuals  from  whom 
they  were  taken.  Both  were  persons  of  low 
rank  ;  the  first  was  remarkable  for  his  imi- 
tative powers,  and  had,  from  his  earliest 
childhood,  manifested  a  predilection  for  the 
life  of  an  actor,  which  he  indulged,  by  join- 
ing a  company  of  itinerant  players  ;  the 
organ  of  imitation  was  so  decidedly  large  in 
the  cast,  that  several  members,  on  its  being 
handed  round  previously  to  the  paper  being 
read,  asserted  that  the  man  must  have  been 
an  actor.  The  second  was  an  example  of 
great  development  of  the  organ  of  locality, 
and  the  case  was  curious  :  the  individual 
had  a  restless  propensity  for  travelling,  and 
possessed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  finding 
his  way  through  intricate  places. 

The  Vice  President  announced,  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Society  would  be 
held  on  Thursday,  Nov.  1 6,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  treasurer  in  the  room  of  Emer- 
son Dowson,  Esq.,  deceased. 


Dn.  David  Barry,  who  is  well  known  to 
the  profession,  from  his  ingenious  experi- 
ments on  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  on 
the  treatment  of  poisoned  wounds,  which 
followed  as  the  legitimate  deduction,  has 
commenced  a  course  of  physiological  lectures 
at  the  Anatomical  Theatre  in  Little  Dean 
Street,  Soho,  and  delivered  an  admirable 
introductory  discourse  there  on  Thursday 
last. 


FISTULOUS  OPENING  IN  THE  ABDOMEN. 
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HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S    HOSriTAL. 


CASE  IN  WHICH  THE  UHINE  IS  DISCHARGED 
THROUGH  A  FISTULOUS  OPENING  OF  THE 
ABDOMEN,  i:\liMEDIATETY  BELOW  THE  UM- 
BILICUS. 

J.  Camp,  aged  4.),  a  porter,  accustomed  to 
carry  heavy  weights,  was  admitted  into 
Naaman's  Watd,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key, 
on  account  of  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  ab- 
dqmen. 

He  gave  the  following  account  of  his  dis- 
ease : — About  two  years  ago  he  was  sud- 
denly attacked  with  violent  pain  of  the  ab- 
domen around  the  navel,  which  continued  so 
severe,  that  lie  was  unable  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  situation,  and  he  applied  at  the 
Hloomsbury  Dispensary  for  medical  aid. 
He  continued  his  attendance  on  the  Dis- 
pensary for  about  a  fortnight,  but  expe- 
rienced little  or  no  relief,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Burrows,  a  practitioner  in  Holborn. 

It  happens  that  at  this  time,  a  gentleman 
who  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Burrows  when 
the  patient  was  under  his  care,  is  now  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
from  him  we  learn  that  there  was  a  swell- 
ing immediately  below  the  umbilicus,  which 
was  attended  with  severe  pain,  and  much 
constitutional  disturbance.  Leeches,  fo- 
mentations and  poultices,  were  applied 
without  benefit ;  and  as  there  was  some  ob- 
scurity about  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  at- 
tendance of  Mr.  Stanley  was  procured,  who 
made  an  incision  into  the  swelling,  and 
evacuated  upwards  of  a  pint  of  ill-condi- 
tioned pus.  The  discharge  of  matter  af- 
forded much  relief  to  the  patient,  and  the 
constitutional  derangement  gradually  sub- 
sided. But  a  circumstance  ensued  which 
forms  the  material  feature  in  the  patient's 
case.  A  few  days  after  the  opening  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Stanley,  the  poultices 
were  observed  to  become  very  wet  shortly 
after  their  application,  and  it  was  ascertain- 
ed beyond  doubt,  that  the  fluid  discharged 
was  urinous.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
most  strict  inquiry,  that  there  was  at  any 
time  retention  of  urine,  or  obstruction  to  the 
passage  thereof.  About  a  month  after  the 
formation  of  the  abscess  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  the  testicle  became  inflamed, 
and  a  collection  of  matter  took  place  at  this 
part,  which  was  evacuated. 

With  respect  to  the  opening  hi  the  abdo- 
men, no  further  plan  of  treatment  was  adopt- 


ed, and  the  poor  man,  from  the  period  which 
we  have  spoken  of,  nearly  two  years,  has 
continued  to  discharge  a  large  quantity  of 
urine  through  the  aperture. 

There  is  a  fungus  about  the  size  of  a  shil- 
ling, situated  about  half  an  inch  below,  and 
somewhat  to  the  right  side  of  the  umbilicus  ; 
at  the  lower  part  of  this  fungus  is  a  small 
opening,  through  which  a  probe  passes  with 
facility,  and  then  is  readily  carried  obliquely 
downwards,  to  the  extent  of  two  inches. 
When  the  patient  strains,  or  calls  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  into  action,  as  in  going  to 
stool,  coughing,  and  the  like,  a  fluid  is  dis- 
charged from  the  opening,  which,  undoubt- 
edly, is  urine.  A  small  quantity  of  urine 
only  is  discharged  in  the  natural  way,  by 
the  urethra.  It  is  curious  enough,  that 
when  the  patient  drinks  any  fluid,  the  dis- 
charge from  the  abdomen  immediately  en- 
sues. 

Mr.  Key  passed  a  sound  into  the  bladder, 
and  then  introduced  a  probe  at  the  aperture 
in  the  abdomen,  endeavouring,  if  possible, 
to  touch  the  sound,  and  thus  to  prove  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  a  direct  communication 
existed  with  the  bladder.  The  instruments, 
however,  did  not  come  in  contact,  which 
consequently  tended  still  further  to  perplex 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

Shortly  after  the  man's  admission,  Sir  A. 
Cooper  visited  him,  and  having  attentively 
inquired  into  the  history  of  the  case,  ex- 
amined the  part,  and  also  some  of  the  fluid 
discharged  ;  he  observed  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  fistulous  opening  commu- 
nicated in  some  way  with  the  bladder.  It 
was  Sir  Astley's  opinion,  that  the  patient 
was  primarily  affected  with  partial  retention 
of  urine,  that  the  bladder  became  adherent 
to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  during  the 
progress  of  inflammation,  and  that  Nature 
sought  to  relieve  herself  of  the  retention  of 
urine  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  by 
which  means  an  opening  was  made  into  the 
bladder,  and  the  urine  evacuated.  Sir  Astley 
further  remarked,  that  he  had  not  before 
met  with  such  a  case,  and  he  considered  it  as 
most  singular,  and,  indeed,  a  circumstance 
that  was  almost  inexplicable,  thr.t  the  urine 
which  was  discharged  into  the  bladder,  at  a 
considerable  distance  below  the  fistulous 
opening,  should,  as  it  were,  ascend  against 
its  own  gravity,  and  be  expelled  from  the 
aperture. 

The  patient  remains  in  the  hospital  for 
the  present;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
contemplation  to  adopt  any  measures  with 
him.     His  general  health  is  not  good. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ANCLE  JOINT. 


ST.   THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


SEVERE  CASE  OF  COMPOUND  DISLOCATION 
OF  THE  ANCLE  JOINT,  WHICH  TERMI- 
NATED   FAVOURABLY. 

The  following-  is  a  case  of  compound  dislo- 
cation of  the  tibia  inwards,  in  which  there 
was  a  most  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts  ahout  the  joint,  and  in  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  a  large  portion  of 
tibia,  in  order  to  effect  the  reduction.  The 
case  however  terminated  favourably,  and 
affords  another  proof  of  the  improved  state 
of  surgery,  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of 
accidents.  "  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the 
practice  (observes  Sir  A.  Cooper)  to  ampu- 
tate limbs  for  this  accident,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  then  thought  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  life." 

T.  H.,  a  fine  muscular  athletic  sailor,  ap- 
parently about  40  years  of  age,  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  on  the  23d  of  August,  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  re- 
ceived an  injury  to  the  ancle-joint,  at  the 
London  docks,  about  half  an  hour  previously, 
from  his  foot  having  been  caught  under  the 
gate  belonging  to  the  swing  bridge. 

On  examination,  there  was  found  to  be  a 
compound  dislocation  of  the  right  ancle-joint 
inwards.  The  wound  through  the  integu- 
ments communicating  with  the  joint,  was 
severalinches in  extent.  Itpassed  from  the 
tendo  achillis,  on  one  side,  nearly  round  the 
ancle,  to  the  opposite  side. 

On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the  wound 
bifurcated,  extending  some  way  up  the  leg, 
and  also  along  the  foot.  The  anterior  tibial 
artery  was  laid  bare  full  three  inches,  and 
the  posterior  tibial  could  also  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished pulsating,  being  exposed  about 
one  inch.  The  tibia  protruded  to  the  extent 
of  two  inches  through  the  wound,  and  was 
fractured  through  the  inner  malleolus,  the 
lower  portion  being  left  attached  to  the 
astragalus.  The  ligaments  of  the  joint  were, 
of  course,  very  much  lacerated.  The  fibula 
was  fractured  about  two  inches  up  the  leg. 

The  attendance  of  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  pro- 
cured to  the  case  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
having  attentively  examined  the  state  of  the 
injured  parts,  he  determined  on  making  an 
attempt  to  save  the  limb,  notwithstanding 
the  formidable  nature  of  the  accident. 

The  small  portion  of  tibia  adhering  to  the 
astragalus  was  removed,  and  finding  that 
the  upper  projecting  portion  could  not  be 
reduced,  Mr.  Tyrrell  sawed  off  a  piece 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
the  reduction  was  then  readily  effected. 
The  integuments  were  brought  together  by 
means  of  a  few  sutures  and  straps  of  soap 
plaster.  The  limb  was  flexed,  laid  on  its 
outer  side,  and  placed  in  a  hollow  splint  with 


a  foot  piece  at  right  angles  ;  there  was  also 
a  small  narrow  splint  placed  along  the  in- 
side of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  extending  to 
the  os  calcis,  which  was  intended  to  oppose 
the  action  of  the  gastrocnemii.  The  limb 
was  raised  very  high  by  means  of  mattresses  ; 
and  a  cloth  made  wet  with  spirit  lotion,  was 
applied  over  the  dressings. 

24.  The  pulse  slightly  accelerated,  and 
the  tongue  somewhat  furred  ;  the  parts  are 
not  in  pain.  The  poor  fellow  did  not  sleep 
during  the  night. 

2.5.  There  is  more  heat  of  skin  than  yes- 
terday, pulse  84,  tongue  dry  in  the  centre  ; 
a  dose  of  aperient  medicine  given  this  morn- 
ing, which  has  produced   two   evacuations. 

30.  From  the  date  of  our  last  report,  until 
yesterday  evening,  the  patient  was  going  on 
well,  free  from  much  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, or  from  much  pain.  We  find  him 
this  morning  with  his  skin  hot  and  dry,  his 
face  flushed,  tongue  dry  and  furred,  and 
pulse  quick.  He  complains  of  much  pain  in 
the  part.  Mr.  Green  removed  the  dressings, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Tyrrell  from  indis- 
position. The  integuments  of  the  foot, 
below  the  inner  malleolus,  have  a  dark 
sloughy  appearance  ;  it  appears,  however,  to 
be  limited  and  superficial. 

Straps  of  adhesive  plaster  were  lightly 
applied  over  the  wound,  and  over  this  a 
poultice  was  directed  to  be  laid.  A  saline 
effervescing  draught  ordered  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours  ;  the  bowels  are  freely  open. 

September  1.  There  is  less  febrile  ex- 
citement, and  the  patient  is  tolerably  free 
from  pain  ;  there  is  not  much  swelling. 

3.  Nothing  material  to  report.  Going  on 
well. 

.5.  Suppuration  has  now  become  copious, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  has  ceased, 
and  the  patient  is  now  allowed  to  take  a 
mutton  chop  daily.  The  wound  is  dressed 
with  simple  cerate,  spread  on  pieces  of  lint, 
and  the  nitric-acid  lotion  is  used  to  the 
slough  on  the  side  of  the  foot,  which  is  fast 
separating. 

7.  The  same  treatment  continued  ;  the 
discharge  is  copious  and  healthy.  He  now 
takes  a  pint  of  porter  daily. 

10.  The  wound  now  presents  a  healthy 
granulating  surface,  but  there  is  a  disposition 
in  the  matter  to  burrow  up  the  leg,  which 
is  clearly  attributable  to  position  ;  the  limb 
being  placed  so  much  above  the  level  of  the 
body,  that  the  matter  gravitates  in  that 
direction. 

12.  The  position  of  the  limb  somewhat 
altered,  and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  ap- 
plied above  the  wound,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
matter  from  again  burrowing.  The  patient 
is,  in  every  respect,  doing  well. 

From  the  period  of  our  last  report,  the 
wound  progressively  healed  ;  and,  on  the 
20th  of  October,  it  was  nearly  closed. 
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MR.  ABERNETHY'S 

PHYSIOLOGICAL,  PATHOLOGICAL,  AND 
SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ; 

DELIVERED   IX  THE 

ANATOMICAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES, 
At  St.  Bartholomew  's  Hospital. 

On  Accidents  occurring  about  the  Elbow  Joint. 

I  say,  that  a  force  which  drives  the  ulna 
inward  towards  the  body,  so  as  to  dislocate 
it,  would  have  to  force  it  over  a  high  ridge, 
and  that  the  elbow  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
1  ocated  in  that  manner  ;  not  near  so  likely  as  to 
be  dislocated  in  a  contrary  direction.  Say  that 
a  force  was  to  be  applied  to  it,  shoving'  the 
ulna  out  from  the  body,  then  that  might 
push  the  radius  off  its  tubercle,  and  cause 
the  ulna  to  go  into  the  place  which  the  radius 
ought  to  occupy.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  dislocation  of  the  elbow.  In  every 
injury  done  to  the  elbow-joint,  the  in- 
jury is  succeeded  by  such  a  great  degree 
of  swelling,  as  to  obscure  very  much  the 
outlines  of  the  ulna  ;  and  this  frequently  pre- 
vents injuries  from  being  treated  as  they 
ought  to  be.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
fix  your  attention  on  some  grand  projection 
of  the  bone,  which  no  swelling  can  conceal, 
such  as  the  olecranon,  which  is  one,  and  the 
internal  condyle,  which  is  another.  If  the 
ulna  is  shoved  out  of  its  place,  you  will  easily 
know  it ;  and  if  the  radius  is  not  where  it 
ought  to  be,  of  course  the  radius  can't  be  in 
its  proper  situation  ;  it  must  be  thrown  off 
upon  the  front  of  the  os  brachii.  Now  if  you 
distinguish  those  two  things,  which  you  can 
do,  you  will  know  that  the.  bones  are  dis- 
located ;  but  you  have  this  additional  as- 
surance, that  you  can  neither  bend  nor  ex- 
tend the  arm  ;  the  fore  arm  is  generally 
bent  to  a  half  right  angle,  and  you  cannot 
either  extend  or  bend  it ;  and  if  you  find  it  in 
this  situation,  can  you  hesitate  as  to  what 
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has  taken  place  ?  No;  then  what's  to  be 
done  '!  You  are  to  pull  the  bones  down- 
ward and  inward,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
extension,  and,  by  using  the  force  steadily, 
they  slip  into  their  proper  places.  And  you 
are  assured  the  dislocation  is  reduced,  from 
this  circumstance,  that  you  can  bend  and 
extend  the  fore  arm  to  its  utmost  limits,  and 
turn  the  radius  into  a  state  of  pronation  and 
supination. 

But  you  may  reduce  the  ulna  and  not  the 
radius  ;  and  the  radius  may  be  dislocated 
without  the  ulna.  In  either  case,  the  re- 
duction of  the  radius  is  to  be  effected  by  a 
separate  operation.  You  reduce  this  by 
making  a  lever  of  the  bone,  applying  a  prop 
to  the  part,  and  bending  the  fore  arm.  You 
press  down  the  head  of  the  radius.  I  now 
state  to  you  the  principle  :  you  make  a 
lever  of  the  bone,  raising  the  one  end  and 
depressing  the  other  simultaneously  ;  and  in 
short,  if  you  know  the.  principle,  why  you 
can  apply  it  to  a  vast  number  of  cases. 

The  radius  may  be  dislocated  separately, 
either  forward  upon  the  os  brachii,  or  back- 
ward ;  and  when  it  is  dislocated  backward, 
why  it  is  a  difficult  dislocation  to  reduce.  'I  o 
reduce  it,  you  have  to  pull  it  steadily  at  a 
half  right  angle,  and  to  press  back  the  os 
brachii  at  the  same  time.  That  is  the  mode, 
of  reducing  it,  as  far  as  I  am  capable,  of 
judging  ;  but  it  certainly  is  a  difficult  disloca- 
tion to  reduce. 

I  go  to  speak  of  another  dislocation,  the 
dislocation  of  both  bones  backward,  or  of 
what  is  the  same,  the  dislocation  of  the  os 
brachii  forward.  In  this  dislocation,  which 
is  by  no  means  uncommon,  I  suspect  that 
sometimes  the  coronoid  process  is  broken  off. 
1  judge  of  it,  from  the  degree  of  projection  I 
find.  In  some  cases  the  olecranon  projects 
considerably;  in  other  cases  I  have  seen  it 
lie  as  closely  down  as  possible.  Now  this 
dislocation  of  both  bones  backward,  or  of 
one  forward,  is  one  that  demands,  of  all 
others,  to  be  replaced  ;  for  the  fore  arm  is 
quite  extended,  and  cannot  be  bent.  In  all 
aci  idents  occurring  about  the  elbow-joint, 
where  it  is  likely  to  lie  attended  with  some 
inconvenience,  or  defect  afterwards,  O,  it  is 
a  great  object  to  have  the  forearm  bent,  be- 
cause if  it  is  not,  the  fore  arm  remains  ex- 
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tended,  and  he  cannot  apply  the  hand  to  any 
part  of  his  person,  nor  can  he  even  feed  him- 
self ;  so  that  one  would  attempt  to  reduce  it 
after  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

If  their  be  a  compound  dislocation,  and 
the  wounds  can  he  got  to  heal,  then  the  dis- 
location will  do  well.  There  are  many  cases 
of  compound  dislocation  of  the  elbow,  that 
do  well ;  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  them 
in  my  time.  And  I  think  I  may  say  of  my- 
self, that  I  have  been  very  lucky  in  the 
treatment  of  accidents  of  this  kind — very 
luck\  indeed.  And  1  will  tell  you  the  source 
of  that  good  luck  :  all  the  success  is  founded 
in  a  very  small  circumstance — I  say  liga- 
ments are  very  insensible  parts,  and  also 
bones,  and  if  you  can  but  put  them  right, 
and  keep  theni  still,  there  will  be  but  very 
little  inflammation  ;  but  to  put  them  cor- 
rectly right,  and  to  keep  them  perfectly 
still — there's  the  difficulty.  When  I  have 
been  sure  the  joint  was  right,  then  I  closed 
the  wound  with  sticking  plaster  ;  and  I  al- 
ways varnish  the  sticking  plaster  ;  dissolve 
sealing  wax  in  alcohol,  dress  the  wound,  and 
varnish  it  over.  It  is  that  kind  of  varnish 
which  they  put  over  electrical  machines, 
and  you  literally  seal  up  the  parts.  Then  it 
must  be  kept  perfectly  steady  ;  do  not  let 
tLere  be  any  motion  ;  sponge,  sponge  it  con- 
tinually ;  in  short,  set  a  person  with  a  sponge, 
to  sponge  it  continually,  so  that  there  may 
never  be  the  least  perception  of  heat  in  it ; 
then  it  will  do  well. 

Fractures. — Now,  with  respect  to  fractures  : 
the  lower  part  of  the  os  brachii  is  liable  to 
, oblique, nottransverse,  butoblique  fractures  ; 
and  when  those  occur,  there  is  great  swelling, 
as  in  other  cases.  But  you  examine  it,  and 
find  that  the  ulna  can  be  bent  and  extended 
to  its  utmost,  and  that  the  radius  revolves  in 
the  .sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  ;  but  there  is  a 
great  swelling,  and  there  is  some  insecurity, 
some  grating,  or  something  of  that  kind  in 
the  os  brachii.  Well,  you  cannot  tell  in 
what  direction  the  fracture  is  extended,  nor 
is  it  necessary  you  should.  In  many  of  those 
cases  I  never  could  feel  any  of  those  gratings. 
V,  hat  I  have  judged  of,  as  indicating  an 
oblique  fracture  of  the  os  brachii,  is  this, 
that  I  have  found  the  internal  and  external 
condyles  not  exactly  in  the  same  line  with 
each  other  ;  the  one  appeared  a  little  be- 
fore, or  behind  the  other,  and  that  seemed 
to  me  to  indicate  a  perpendicular  fracture. 
Well,  you  put  the  arm  in  a  bent  position, 
and  steady  the  os  brachii  by  a  splint,  and 
the  case  does  very  well;  indeed,  in  some 
eases  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  splint. 
But  here  it  may  happen  that  adhesions  may 
take  place  between  the  surface  of  the  bones, 
from  a  sort  of  jelly  in  the  os  brachii,  and  at. 
the  joints  of  all  other  bones.  This  may  in- 
jiair  the  action  of  the  joints  very  much  ; 
therefore  it  is  an  object,  as  soon  as  the  in- 


flammation occasioned  by  the  accident  is 
over,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  to  move 
the  bones  of  the  fore  arm  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  prevent  any  such  adhesion  ;  as  the  old 
surgeons  would  say,  to  promote  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  synovia  over  the  surface,  and  so 
prevent  any  permanent  adhesion.  With 
respect  to  the  fracture  of  the  olecranon,  that 
is  one  of  the  fractures  of  the  elbow  ;  and  if 
it  is  fractured,  or  if  the  bone  is  broken,  you 
have  to  set  the  bone  ;  and  there  is  no  mode 
of  setting  it  but  by  extending  the  fore  arm. 
If  you  extend  it,  you  bring  the  lower  part 
to  its  proper  place,  then  you  set  it,  and  then 
you  keep  the  fore  arm  extended  until  it  is 
united,  and  it  generally  does  well.  1  have 
seen  hundreds  of  fractures  of  the  olecranon 
that  have  done  well. 

There  is  an  analogy  between  the  fracture 
of  the  olecranon  and  the  fracture  of  the 
patella,  which  is,  that  the  fracture  of  the 
olecranon  unites  by  ligaments  when  the 
bones  are  not  close  together.  I  have  seen 
many  cases  where  the  arm,  having  been 
kept  extended,  though  there  was  not  an 
osseus  union,  yet  the  patient  was  able  to  ex- 
tend and  to  bend  the  arm,  there  being  liga- 
mentous union. 

On  Fractures  of  the  Fore  Arm. 

There  is  one  position  of  the  two  bones  of 
the  fore  arm,  in  which  they  lie  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  a  splint  put  on  each  side 
gives  them  a  sort  of  support,  and  keeps 
them  together  ;  it  gives  you  the  opportunity 
of  supporting  the  bones  steadily.  It  is, 
however,  exceedingly  difficult  to  retain  the 
fore  arm  in  this  situation  ;  the  thumb  being 
bulky  in  the  front,  creates  a  disposition  to 
turn  the  arm  forward  ;  the  splintsbould  there- 
fore go  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  so  as  to 
support  the  thumb,  but  not  so  far  as  to  keep 
the  fingers  straight ;  they  should  be  allowed 
to  lie  comfortably.  It  is  usual  to  put  a  little 
pasteboard  tray  for  the  arm  to  lie  in,  with  a 
splint  on  eacli  side  ;  and  be  particularly  care- 
ful that  the  splint  on  the  inside  supports  the 
thumb.  Also  this  is  the  position  in  which  you 
put  the  fore  arm,  when  you  perform  amputa- 
tion, so  that  you  ma  v  saw  both  the  bones  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  a  position  you  ought  never 
to  lose  sight  of,  for  it  is  useful  on  so  many 
occasions. 

Accidents  occurring  to  the  Wrist: 

Well,  then,  I  next  speak  of  accidents  oc- 
curring about  the  wrist.  The  wrist  may  be 
dislocated  outward,  or  inward,  by  the  rup- 
ture of  the  lateral  ligament ;  or  it  may  be 
thrown  backward  or  forward.  But  there 
requires  no  great  skill  to  ascertain  that  it  is 
so  dislocated,  nor  any  great  effort,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,  to  put  the  bones  in  their 
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show  that  this  is  not  a  dislocation,  hecause 
the  tumour  is  absorbed,  the  hard  blood  is 
softened,  and  you  find  that  the  carpus  is  all 
smooth  as  it  should  be.  Now  I  say  I  have 
not  seen  tins,  but  I  think  a  metacarpal  bone 
may  be  dislocated  ;  a  force  may  be  applied 

drop  down  bytaown ^K'^-SSKIrf  L  *\  ^  ST*  °Ut  this  *WPp*t 
it  by  lateral  Bplints,  or  at  any  ra  e  bv  a  1  n  inf  *l£?  me  »™Pal  bone,  and  you  may  not  be 
put  into  the  p'alm  of  ihe  ^nX^fV^^  •  ^  **  Hf\  *TO.  it 
the  hand  to  turn  round.  *•    ?UgSest?d  that  m  a  case  of  that  descrip- 

S=J*  •**■  -  »?•  8#*«?S;  I5SJ  S  J5l«5  sf;,„"  .Xt1 


«i  nation  ;  the  difficulty,  however,  is  to  keep 
all  steady  when  they  are  in  their  proper 
situation,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by- 
treating  it  as  a  fractured  fore  arm,  that  is  by 
putting  a  little  tray  of  pasteboard  winch 
wJI  support  the  hand  in  a  continued  line 
with  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm,  not  letting  it 


ligaments  or  joints  only,  but  all  the  sinews 
are    inflamed  ;  inflammation  takes    place- 
there  is  a  gumminess,  and  swollen  state  of 
the  parts,  which  render  the  hand  crippled  for 
a  considerable  time.     Now,    in    this    said 
position  of  the  fore  arm,  all  the  sinews  run  in 
a  straight  line  ;  there  is  no  twisting  of  the 
fore  arm,  and  all  the  sinews  run  in  a  straight 
line,    when  the  fore  arm  is  in  that  situation 
i.et  it  move  about,  and  the  sinews  are  twist- 
ed ;  and   if  sinews  are  inflamed,  the  twist- 
ing   and  motion  very  materially  aggravate 
the  inflammation.     In  short,  in  a  common 
sprained  wrist,   if  there  was  no  ulceration 
or  inflammation,  the  wisest  thing  a  surgeon 
could  do,  would  be  to  support  it  with  a  splint, 
keep  the  hand  steady,  and  then  to  keep  down 
the  inflammation  as  you  would  in  the  case  of 
a  dislocation  af  the  olecranon.     Often  you  are 
deceived  with  respect  to  a  dislocation  in  the 
wrist ;  that  is,  often  you  think  it  is  a  disloca- 
tion  when   the   bones  are  broken.     In  the 
case  of  a  fracture,  the  fractured  bones  are  a 
little  obh.pie,  and  the  fracture  bulges  out 
so  that  you  would    sometimes  think  there 
was  ^dislocation  ;  but  generally,  any  person 
who  knows  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body 
well,  lias    no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  and  in  putting  all  right 
And  I  can  tell  you  that  the  cure  all  depends 
upon  steadiness. 


Occidents  about  the  Carpus. 

N  ow  with  regard  to  accidents  occurring 
about  the  carpusj  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
dislocation  of  the  carpal  bones  ?  I  never  saw 
one,  nor  can  I  conceive  it  possible  that  there 
can  be  one.     How  can  they  be  dislocated  ' 

an    a  force    drive  in  one  of  the  wedges  of  n 
such   an  arch  as   this?     No.     Can  a  force LMt    ,  ,T-   JHoweve)-'   I  have  seen 

drive  it  outwards  1  There  is  the  carpal  li«ra-  l"f  at  W<J.U  ,  induce  me  to  try  to  save 
ment  to  prevent  it.  And  yet  there  i,°an  L  y  °T  °f  th,1S  klnd  ratller  than  have 
accident  which  seems 


currence  of  the  accident,  because  in  doing  so 
vou  would  make  an  opening  into  the  joint  of 
tne  carpus— you  would  expose  the  common 
WM>ial  membrane  that  goes  into  the  carpus. 
1  should  say  to  the  surgeon,  let  it  be  where 
u  is,  until  all  inflammation  connected  with 
the  injury,  is  gone  off,  and  if  it  should  then 
appear  to  be  a  material  inconvenience  to  me 
you  may  undertake  an  operation  ;  when  there 
is  no  inflammation  arising  from  the  accident, 
and  when  therefore  the  inflammation  arising 
rom  the  injury  and  the  inflammation  aris- 
ing from  the  operation  will  not  act  conjointly. 
\\  ell,  these  are  my  own  private  sentiments 
on  the  subject. 

Then,  though  I  represent  the  carpus  as 
being  so  strong  that  I  put  no  faith  in  dis- 
location of  individual  bones,  I  know  that 
great  degrees  of  force  will  knock  it  all  to 
pieces.     I  have  seen  people  tumble  from  on 

soil   W    ^  ha,Ud'    knocki*gthe    carpus, 
some   before,   and  some  behind  the    radius 
and  the  ulna  and  knocking  off  the  ends  of 
the  radius  and  ulna  at  the  same  time.    There 
is  no  fabric  whatever  that  can  resist  extreme 
injuries.     \  ou  have  also  frequent  injuries  of 
this  kind   arising  from  the  bursting  of  guns  ■ 
a  man  has  his  gun  burst  in  his  hand,  audit 
knocks  off  his  thumb,    and   a  third  of  the 
carpus  may  happen  to  go  with  it.     Now  I 
take  this  to  be  a  very  serious  accident,  anv 
thing  that  destroys  a  part  of  the  carpus,  and 
leaves  the  other  part  as  it  should  be  ;  because 
certain  muscles  will  not  act,  and  the  tendons 
may  not  be  hurt,    or  the   tendons    may  not 
act    and  certain  muscles  may  remain  sound 
and  which   may  always  have  an  appearance 
of  injury  to  the  hand.     You  must  endeavour 
to  support  it  and  to  steady  it ;  but  I  say  it  is 


--..J.U.J  j    UI1U  aL  uicH  nine  [Here  k      _.■        ;  •  ,  *     w  ™*  "io  ^uty  lu 

on  the  back  of  the  hand,  a  hard  tumour  gX  nJlfl™™  f0r  the  rec°^ry  of  his 
which  a  person,  not  recollecting  the  situa-  ,™  \  f.ut  X  have  a  better  opinion  ofanin- 
tionofthe  carpal  bone,  might  mistake  fe0  *?*  <%£-  ¥  the  bura^?  tf  TO. 
6«    a    bone.      And    the    conclusion  must  tT      1  S?        ^  °*  *e  CarPus  '8  ^1 

niust|thougluhatmaybe  the  more  material  pan  \ 
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but  then  the  lateral  ligaments  may  remain  | 
sound,  and  the  surgeon  can  keep  the  hones 
steady.  1  will  tell  you  of  a  case  of  this  kind : 
There  was  a  surgeon  who  went  into  the 
country,  and  then  went  to  the  sea  side,  and, 
cockney  like,  he  went  out  shooting  sparrows, 
and,  cockney  like,  put  his  hand  on  the  muz- 
zle of  the  gun  ;  the  gun  went  off,  and  went 
through  the  carpus  of  the  hand,  knocking  it 
all  to  pieces.  He  came  to  town,  and  sent 
for  a  neighbouring  surgeon  of  his,  and  the 
surgeon  said,  God,  you  must  hare  your  arm 
lopped  off,  if  you  don't,  you  will  have  the 
locked  jaw,  and  you  will  die  ;  but  I  recom- 
mend you  to  send  for  another  surgeon.  He 
sent  for  another  surgeon,  who  was  an  hos- 
pital surgeon.  When  that  surgeon  saw  him, 
he  scratched  his  head,  and  said,  he  did  not 
like  sudden  amputations,  for  in  cases  of 
sudden  amputations,  his  patients  always  died. 
A  dispute  then  arose  between  those  two 
surgeons,  and  they  sent  for  me  as  an  um- 
pire. I  went  ;  I  saw  the  case,  and  I 
agreed  with  the  hospital  surgeon  that 
sudden  amputations  did  not.  generally 
do  well,  and  I  agreed  with  the  other  that  if 
lock-jaw  came  on,  it  would  he  better  to  cut 
it  off  at  once:  but  I  said  this  is  an  injury 
where  the  lateral  ligaments  are  entire,  and 
therefore  I  thought  it  might  do  well  ;  in 
short,  I  would  not  have  mine  cut  off  under 
the  same  circumstances.  I  said,  "  will  you 
give  me  leave  to  dress  it  in  my  own  way." 
I  was  allowed  to  do  so.  I  then  dressed  it, 
made  a  little  case  for  it  to  lie  in,  and  when 
I  had  fixed  it  according  to  my  own  notion, 
I  said,  "  Now,  sir,  sponge  this  continually, 
and  never  let  there  he  any  feeling  of  heat 
about  it,  and  all  will  depend  upon  your 
constitution.  You  ought  to  feed  yourself 
with  particular  food,  keep  your  bowels  re- 
gular, and  so  on."  Now  it  was  matter  of 
perfect  astonishment  in  that  case,  that  there 
was  so  little  discharge — so  little  swelling,  and 
that  the  case  did  so  well.  Pieces  of  bone 
came  away,  but  the  wound  was  all  healed 
in  the  course  of  two  months;  and  in  three 
months  the  surgeon  (a  surgeon  being  an 
abominably  bad  patient,  as  they  are  all)  was 
absolutely  driving  about  in  his  gig  in  the 
streets  of  London,  which  he  should  not  ha^  e 
done  if  he  had  been  a  patient,  because  when 
the  tiling  is  healed  in  that  way,  there  is  yet 
a  <'reat  deal  to  be  attended  to — the  contract- 
ing of  the  new  formed  parts  into  some  sort 
of  an  unyielding  structure,  the  repairing  of 
sinews,  and  so  on.  Well,  I  have  no  more 
to  say  about  injuries  to  the  carpus. 

As  to  the  fingers  and  the  thumb,  God 
bless  me  !  there  is  no  apprentice  hoy,  in 
town  or  country  either,  who  does  not  know 
ivhen  a  man  has  got  his  finger  out,  and  who 
can't  put  it  in  again.  He  compares  the  one 
joint  with  the  other,  and  if  it  is  dislocated, 
"he  pulls  it  until  it  goes  in. 


With  respect  to 

Fractures  of  the  Fingers, 

I  it  ally  can't  speak  of  those  things  ;  com- 
mon sense  tells  you  how  they  are  to  be 
attended  to.  There  is  only  one  dislocation 
of  the  finger,  and  that  is  the  dislocation  of 
the  last  joint,  which  is  perplexing  ;  and  that 
is  often  a  very  perplexing  accident  indeed. 
It  may  happen  that  the  last  joint  of  a  per- 
son's thumb  is  dislocated:  say  that  the  prox- 
imal end  of  the  last  phalanx  slips  over  the 
distal  end  of  the  one  above  it  ;  what 's  to  be 
done?  Can  you  pull  it?  No.  What's  to 
be  done-?  How  can  you  put  it  in?  Can 
you  put  tackle  to  this  small  point  ?  or  can 
yon  pull  this?  Your  tackle  would  slip  off, 
and  you  can't  pull  it.  I  have  seen  so  much 
difficulty  in  reducing  this  dislocation,  and 
have  seen  so  many  left  unreduced  in  my 
time,  that  I  am  sure  I  felt  myself  exceed- 
ingly obliged  to  a  gentleman  who  was  a  stu- 
dent here  (Mr.  Curwarden)  for  showing 
me  how  this  dislocation  was  to  be  reduced. 
As  to  the  extension,  that  will  not  do.  Mr. 
Hey,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Curwarden,  hod 
some  communication  with  each  other  on 
this  subject,  but  Mr.  Curwarden  told  me 
distinctly  how  the  thing  was  to  be 
and  certainly  more  intelligibly  than  Mr. 
Hey's  hook.  He  said,  instead  of  trying  o 
extend  it,  you  had  better  try  to  bend  it  a 
little  more,  and  that  will  humour  the  flexor 
tendon,  and  by  only  getting  it  so  far  bent 
that  the  proximal  end  of  the  last  phalanx  is 
raised  up,  you  will  have  it  in.  Now  I 
have  reduced  two  or  three  cases  of  disloca- 
tion of  this  kind  since  I  had  this  information, 
which  1  am  sure  I  should  have  bungled  at 
excessively  in  any  former  stage  of  my  life. 
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Paper  on  the  Glands  situated  in  tlie  Head  of 
the  Serpent.  By  Y.  F.  Meckel,  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  at  the 
University  of  Halle.* 

The  glands  in  the  heads  of  serpents  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  from  the  poison  which 
they  secrete.  They  have  been,  during  the 
last  few  years,  the  object  of  the  re- 
searches of  several  anatomists,  especially 
of  Tiedemann,  Cloquet,  Rudolphi,  and 
D  ssmoulins,  who  have  described  some  with 
greater  or  less  accuracy,  and  have  con- 
founded the  others.  Some  of  them  have  also 
been  described  by  precedip.g  observers,  as 
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Cbaras,  Redi,  Ranby,  Fontana,  and  Cu- 
vier ;  the  discrepancy  that  exists  between 
these  reports  has  induced  Meckel  to  examine 
the  subject  with  the  attention  which  it 
merits,  and  to  publish  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations. 

Five  pair  of  glands  are  found  in  the  heads 
of  serpents — but  not,  however,  in  all  the 
species ;  of  these  glands  the  most  con- 
stantly observable  is  a  small  elongated  and 
rounded  one,  situated  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  mouth  near  its  anterior  extremity,  and 
which  opens  at  the  sheath  of  the  tongue. 
1  his  lias  been  on  just  grounds  considered  as 
analogous  to  the  sublingual  gland  in  other 
animals.  Cuvier  has  observed  this  in 
the  amphisbcena,  in  which  it  is  very  large, 
and  he  is  the  only  author  who  has  described 
it ;  yet  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  has 
mentioned  its  existence  in  other  species, 
though  it  is  found  in  them  all,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  typhlops,  in  which 
it  may  escape  notice  in  consecjuence  of  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  parts.  There  is 
another  gland  seated  behind  the  eye,  which 
is  larger  than  the  latter;  it  is  soft,  white, 
and  divisible  into  lobes.  This  has  been 
particularly  described  by  Tiedemann,  Rudol- 
phi,  and  Cloquet,  it  has  been  named  by  the 
latter,  the  lachrymal  gland.  Tiedemann  has 
not  found  this  in  the  ampbisboma,  or  the 
anguis,  but  it  is  of  considerable  size  in  these 
animals ;  in  the  former  species  it  is  even 
larger  than  the  eye,  at  the  inner  side  of 
which  it  is  situated.  The  larger  part  of  the 
gland,  in  many  instances,  projects  beyond 
the  eye,  particularly  in  the  coluber,  tortrix, 
and  eryx.  But  it  is  less  prominent  in  the 
boa,  python,  and  venomous  serpents.  As 
these  glands  are  not  attached  to  the  skin,  it 
is  easy  to  discover  them,  but  they  alto- 
gether escaped  the  notice  of  Cbaras.  Des- 
monlins  asserts  that  these  are  the  only 
glands  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  ophidian  reptiles,  particularly  in 
the  fine  specimens  of  the  coluber,  and  in  one 
of  the  scytala  and  elaps,  and  that  there  does 
not  exist  in  the  head  or  in  any  part  between 
it  and  the  stomach,  any  glandular  structure 
ministering  to  the  function  of  digestion, 
such  as  the  paroted  sublingual  or  submaxil- 
ary.  It  is  rather  strange  that  such  an  as- 
sertion should  be  hazarded  at  any  time  by  a 
Frenchman,  inasmuch  as  his  countrymen 
and  contemporaries,  Cuvier  and  Cloquet, 
have  described  and  delineated  several  ether 
glands  ;  but  the  assertion  is  altogether  un- 
warrantable at  a  period  when  the  French 
naturalists  have  begun  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  their 
neighbours,  particularly  with  that  of  the 
Germans. 

The  third  form  of  gland  is  of  an  elon- 
gated form,  and  situated  at  the  external  side 
of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  openings 


of  its  numerous  ducts  being  ranged  in  a 
straight  line  along  the  external  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  teeth.  This  is  of  considerable 
size  in  the  eryx,  tortrix,  and  amongst  the 
venomous  serpents  in  the  elaps,  but  it  is 
very  small  in  the  crotalus.  In  the  other 
venomous  serpents  in  which  this  gland  is 
found,  it  is  always  smaller  than  in  those 
which  are  not  venomous,  except  in  the  elaps, 
in  which  it  is  of  very  considerable  size.  In 
structure,  form,  and  position,  it  is  strictly 
analogous  to  the  buccal  and  labial  glands  in 
the  mammiferse. 

Opposite  this,  and  seated  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  upper  jaw,  is  the  fourth  spe- 
cies of  gland.  This  has  been  described  by 
Tiedemann,  and  delineated,  by  Cloquet :  the 
former  considers  it  to  he  the  paratod  gland/ 
but  in  structure,  form,  and  situation,  it  is 
much  more  analagous  to  the  buccal  and 
labial  glands. 

The  most  remarkable,  though  the  least 
common,  of  the  glands,  are  unquestionably 
those  which  secrete  the  poisonous  fluid. 
These  are  always  situated  behind  and  be- 
neath the  eyes,  above  the  upper  jaw,  com- 
pletely surrounded  and  invested  by  a  very 
strong  muscle,  which  must  be  dissected  off 
in  order  to  get  a  view  of  them.  Their  form 
is  elongated,  their  texture  lamellated,  pre- 
senting internally  a  cavity.  They  are, 
moreover,  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
glands  by  their  excretory  duct.  This  is  of 
considerable  size  ;  its  direction  is  from  be- 
hind forwards,  along  the  external  surface  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  finally  opens  imme- 
diately before,  and  above  the  venomous 
tooth.  It  is  contained  within  a  membra- 
nous sheath,  which  invests  it  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  poison  is  directed  into  the  superior 
aperture  of  the  tooth.  The  situation  and 
peculiar  manner  in  which  these  glands  are 
invested  by  the  thin  muscular  covering,  will 
in  some  degree  account  for  their  having 
eluded  the  search  of  the  older  anatomists. 
Charas  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
only  with  the  lachrymal  and  ocular  glands, 
at  least  it  is  to  these  only  that  his  descrip- 
tions apply.  He  says  that  they  are  situated 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbits,  behind 
and  beneath  the  eyes  ;  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  several  lobes,  partly  covered  by 
the  temporal  muscle,  and  that  they  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  eye.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  observed  the  ex- 
cretory duct  of  the  poisonous  glands,  but  he 
has  made  a  mistake  in  describing  it,  as  being 
connected  with,  or  proceeding  from,  the 
glands  just  described.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  his  figures  and  descriptions. 
Ranby  (Phil.  Trans.  No.  401,  p.  578)  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  who  examined  the 
venomous  gland  itself,  for  he  described 
and  delineated  a  gland  in  the  rattle  snake. 
of  the  size  of  a  pea,  placed  precisely  ia  the 
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situation  of  the  poison  gland  ;  but  he  could 
not  have  observed  its  excretory  duct,  for  he 
says  that  the  ducts  of  such  small  glands  can 
never  be  distinctly  seen ;  but  he  conjectured 
that  it  opened  between  the  upper  lip  and 
the  superior  maxilla.  He  agrees  with  (.'haras 
in  the  opinion  that  these  glands  do  not 
secrete  the  poison  ;  but  the  experiments  of 
Redi  have  long  since  set  that  question  at 
rest,  and  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
the  true  secretory  organ  of  the  poisonous 
fluid. 

Fontana  is  the  first  who  described  with 
clearness  and  precision  the  secretory  appa- 
ratus of  the  poison.  And  then  it  was  Rus- 
sell, if  I  am  not  deceived,  who  also  gave 
accurate  descriptions  and  plates  which  I 
saw  a  long  time  ago  at  Paris  and  Gottingen, 
but  which,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  now 
before  me.  M.  Cuvier  has  ably  exposed 
this  point.  P.  Tiedemann  has  also  seen 
with  precision,  in  the  naja  and  viperaberus, 
all  the  parts  in  their  connexion.  The  de- 
scriptions and  drawings  of  P.  Hudolphi  are 
exact,  but  the  representation  of  the  orifice 
of  the  excretory  duct,  and  its  relation  with  the 
poisonous  tooth,  are  wanting.  Moreover,  if  I 
attribute  to  Fontana  the  complete  discovery 
of  the  apparatus  for  the  secretion  of  the  poison, 
lam  obliged  to  differ  from  P.  Hudolphi,  who 
thinks  that  he  was  the  first  who  had  shown 
the  course  of  the  poison,  from  the  superior 
opening  of  the  tooth  to  its  lower  aperture. 
3  his  discovery  belongs  to  the  excellent 
Tyson,  and  has  already  been  confirmed  by 
3\anby.  The  first  of  these  two  authors 
says  expressly,  that  he  has  found  in  all 
these  teeth,  very  near  the  root,  a  large 
opening,  and  towards  the  point  a  septum 
always  very  distinct  •  that  the  tooth  is  crossed 
between  these  two  openings,  which  he  had 
remarked  several  times,  by  lightly  press- 
ing the  gums  with  the  fingers ;  by  this 
pressure,  the  poison  had  been  distinctly 
seen  extending  from  the  tooth,  and  the 
slit  in  it.  Kanby  describes  the  two  open- 
ings, and  the  cavity,  as  Tyson  ;  and  he 
adds  that  the  superior,  probably,  receives 
the  poison,  (secreted,  according  to  him,  in 
the  sheath  of  the  tooth,)  whilst  the  lower 
ones  transmit  it  into  the  wound. 

These  expressions  are,  undoubtedly,  less 
precise  than  those  of  Tyson  ;  but  the  words 
of  the  latter  clearly  indicate  that  he  first 
discovered  the  passage  of  the  poison  across 
the  tooth. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  poisonous  gland  ;  it  may  be  an  organ 
of  a  particular  kind,  or  only  a  modification 
of  another  gland. 

j\l.  Cuvier  entertains  the  first  opinion  ; 
for  he  says  expressly,  that  it  is  found  inde- 
pendently of  the  salivary  glands,  although 
he  does  not  speak  of  those  of  which  it  might 
be  a    modification.    M.  Desmouiins,    who 


pretends  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  no  other  is  found  on  the 
head  of  serpents,  says  boldly,  that  the  same 
gland  secretes  the  poison,  tears  and  saliva, 
and  regards  it  absolutely  as  an  organ  identi- 
cal with  the  lachrymal  gland.  The  expres- 
sion of  P.  Tiedemann,  who  regards  the  two 
organs  as  forming  but  one,  might  lead  to  the 
same  opinion  :  his  words  are,*  "  The  glands 
of  the  orbit  were  in  the  vipera  naja,  very 
large  and  thick,  and  of  a  marked  colour, 
being  of  a  dirty  yellow.  The  excretory 
ducts  opened  into  the  molar  or  poisonous 
teeth."  In  another  place  he  says,  "  The 
glands  situated  behind  the  eye,  or  the 
poisonous  glands  in  the  vipera  berus,  were 
very  large,  thick,  and  elongated,  much 
larger  than  in  the  snake,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body.  The  excretory  ducts 
opened  into  the  molar  teeth." 

Put,  unfortunately,  an  examination  made 
with  ever  so  little  care,  proves  that  the 
poisonous  gland  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
ocular,  and  that  these  two  organs  exist  by 
the  side,  of  each  other.  They  do  not  com- 
municate together,  either  by  ducts  or  by  the 
glandular  substance,  and  are  consequently 
independent  of  each  other. 

Hudolphi  has  already  found  them  both 
present  in  the  vipera  berus,  and  has  noticed 
the  inaccuracy  of  Tiedemann  ;  but  he  is  in 
error  when  he  admits  for  the  trigonocephalus 
only  (as  M.  Desmouiins  has  done  for  all  the 
serpents)  that  this  gland  alone  replaces  all 
the  others  by  its  size  ;  for,  according  to  my 
own  observations,  we  find  the  lachrymal  and 
lingual  glands  in  addition.  The  circumstance 
that  the  labial  gland  is  entirely  wanting,  or 
frequently  so,  in  several  poisonous  serpents, 
might  have  given  rise  to  the  idea,  that  the 
poisonous  glands  were  but  modifications  of 
this  ;  but  the  simultaneous  presence  of  the 
labial  and  the  poisonous  glands  in  the  vipera 
berus  and  the  naja,  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  this  opinion.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  the  poisonous  gland  is  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  others,  especially  the  lachry- 
mal glands,  hecause  the  function  of  the 
latter  is  supplied  by  the  former. 


Are  the  Parts  at  the  circumference  of  an  Orga- 
nic System  ever  present,  when  the  correspond- 
ing cential  potions  are  wanting  ?  By  Pro- 
fessor Mayer,  of  Bonn. 

An  answer  to  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive would  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  organic  system  proceeds 
from  without  to  within,  from  the  circumfe- 
rence to  the  centre.  A  reply  to  it  in  the  ne- 
gative would  lead  one  to  infer,  that  the  for- 
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mation  and  development  of  the  organs  takes 
place  from  within  outwards,  from  the  centre 
to  the  periphery.  We  find  frequent  men- 
tion made  in  pathological  works,  of  ;i  defi- 
ciency of  the  central  portions,  in  cases  where 
the  parts  of  the  same  organ  were  more  or 
less  developed  at  the  circumference  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  absence  of  the  kidneys,  when 
the  ureters  and  bladder  have  been  present ; 
of  the  testicles,  when  the  external  genital 
organs  have  been  perfect,  has  been  frequent- 
ly noticed.  But  I  believe  that  this  obser- 
vation on  the  deficiency  of  the  central  or- 
gans, has  been  admitted  into  most  of  the 
manuals  on  pathological  anatomy,  without 
sufficient  examination  ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
possible  to  render  it  very  probable,  by  refe- 
rence to  morbid  anatomy,  if  not  to  establish  by 
complete  proof  the  opinion  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  organic  systems  proceeds 
from  the  centre,  and  that  when  the  parts  of 
an  organ  are  manifest  at  the  circumference, 
those  of  the  centre  are  manifest  also.  We 
will  now  quote  those  cases  bearing  on  the 
subject,  which  are  most  deserving  of  credit 
and  notice. 

In  reference  to  the  want  of  the  central 
organs  of  the  parts  of  generation,  I  will 
mention  first  the  absence  of  the  ovaries. 
Morgagni  (de  Sedibus  et  Cansis  Moiborum 
Epist  XLV1.  V.  20)  relates  a  case  of  this 
kind  occurring  in  an  old  woman.  But  the 
ovaries  shrivel  up,  turn  to  cartilage,  and  dis- 
appear in  advanced  age.  I  rest  this  asser- 
tion on  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
own  observation,  and  which  I  have  commu- 
nicated to  the  public*  Morgagni  also  saw 
cartilaginous  bodies  in  the  tube,  probably 
the  remains  of  the  ovaries.  Pearson  (Phil. 
Transactions,  1805,  p.  225)  mentions  a  se- 
cond case  of  the  kind  in  a  young  woman. 
He  calls  it  "  The  case  of  a  full  grown  wo- 
man, in  whom  the  ovaria  were  deficient." 
"  The  ovaria,"  he  says,  "  were  so  indistinct, 
as  rather  to  show  the  rudiment  which  ought 
to  have  formed  them,  than  any  part  of  their 
natural  structure."  Also,  in  the  plate  the 
ovaries  are  evidently  marked.  The  uterus 
was  also  only  slightly  developed.  The  menses 
never  appeared.  The  absence  of  the  ovaries 
amounts  also  in  this  case  to  shrivelling  up  of 
fhosP  parts.  Moreover,  cases  are  noted  in 
which  the  ovaries  and  uterus  were  wanting, 
whilst  the  external  organs  were  entire.  If 
these  cases  be  correct,  then  the  opinion 
advanced  above  must -be  retracted. 

Columbus  ( de  re  Auatmn.  LXF.)  says,  at 
the  end  of  the    book  "  Fcemina  erat,  injus 

*  Vid.  Bench re'dnu'g  einer  graviditas  iniersti- 
tlalis  uteri,  See.  Description  of  pregnancy  in 
the  substance  of  the  uterus,  with  observa- 
tions on  the  changes  which  the  genitals  and 
the  uterus  suffer  in  old  age.    Bonn.  1825. 


vulva  ab  aliarum  fceminarum  vulvis  nihil  pe- 
culiare  et  diversum  habebat,  etmatricis  colli 
portio  prominebat  vel  matricis  collo  simile. 
Matrix  autem  nulla  aderat  in  abdomine  ne- 
que  vasa  seminaria  neque  testes,  et  quoties 
cum  viro  coibat  (coibat  autem  seppe)  miran- 
dum  in  modum  conquerebatur."  Did  Co- 
lumbus mean  by  the  vasa  seminaria  and  testes, 
the  female  organs,  the  fallopian  tubes  and 
the  ovaries'!  This  is  yet  to  be  proved,  and 
therefore  the  case  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
complete. 

Klinkosch  (Dissert.  Pragenses,  Tom.  I. 
No.  11)  describes  an  interesting  case, 
where,  in  a  woman  48  years  of  age,  the 
ovaries  and  fallopian  tubes  were  wanting, 
and  still  the  external  parts  of  generation 
were  present.  But  this  appears  to  me  a 
case  of  hermaphroditism.  The  clitoris,  for 
instance,  was  larger  than  usual,  the  breasts 
were  wanting,  the  menses  never  appeared. 
The  case  is  altogether  imperfect,  and  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  opening  from  the. 
bladder. 

The  case  by  Lucas,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  IV.  p.  96,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  has  been 
properly  examined  and  accurately  de- 
scribed ;  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  her- 
maphroditic formation.  De  Monti  (in  Brug- 
natelli  Giornale  Fis.  Med.  Tom.  I.  p.  217.) 
found,  in  the  place  of  the  uterus,  a  sac  four 
inches  wide,  evidently  something  interme- 
diate between  a  uterus  and  vesicular  semi- 
nales. 

Zagorsky  (Nov.  Act.  Petrop.  Tom.  XV. 
p.  4?:>.)  observed  a  case  according  to 
Meckel,  where  there  were  external,  but  no 
internal  parts  of  generation.  But  this  is 
not  expressed  by  the  author  himself,  for 
he  says  :  reliqua  viscera  hujus  cavi  perfecte 
naturse  conformabantur. 

All  these  cases  of  absence  of  the  ovaries 
and  the  uterus  at  the  same  time,  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  hermaphroditic  forma- 
tions ;  some  of  the  cases  are  badly  de- 
scribed, ami  afford  no  proof  either  oneway 
or  the  other. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  careful  exami- 
nations and  accurate  cases  are  recorded,  in 
which  the  uterus  was  wanting,  but  the  ova- 
ries were  present  in  a  state  of  perfect  forma- 
tion ;  thus  the  cases  from  Oberteuffer, 
Engel,  Morgagni,  Theden,  Klinkosch, 
Meyer,  Seron.  How  Voigtel,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Pathological  Anatomy,  p.  534, 
could  say,  "  if  the  uterus  is  absent,  the 
ovaries  are  wanting  also,"  we  are  unable  to 
comprehend.  It  must  also  be  observed, 
that  the  external  parts  of  generation  belong, 
in  part,  to  the  urinary  system  ;  and  that,  in 
those  cases,  when  the  internal  organs  of 
generation  were  wanting,  the  urinary  organs 
existed  entire,    . 
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Few  cases  are  to  be  found  of  deficiency 
of  the  central  parts  of  the  male  organs  of 
generation  or  the  testicles.  It  is  evident, 
that  cases  of  absence  of  a  testicle  do  not 
belong  here.  In  the  case  which  Murray 
communicated  through  Schulzen,  (vide  Ru- 
dolpbi's  Schwedische  Aunalen,  lid.  1.  H.  1. 
p.  113,)  the  penis  existed,  but  there  were 
no  testicles,  vesiculae  seminales,  &c,  as  it 
appeared.  But  the  penis  belongs  also,  in 
part,  to  the  urinary  system.  Besides,  a 
horny  glandiform  organ  was  found,  in  the 
region  of  the  kidneys,  the  nature  ofwhichis 
not  accurately  given  ;  perhaps  the  rudiments 
of  testicles  and  kidneys  joined  together.  In 
other  cases,  it  was  only  an  an;  arent  want  of 
the  testes,  for  they  were  stil!  concealed  in 
the  abdomen  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
by  Itard,  (Mem.  de  le  Socitte  Med. 
d  Emulation,  an.  3,)  and  by  others. 

I  come  now  to  absence  of  the  kidneys, 
without  corresponding  absence  of  the  other 
urinary  organs.  In  the  case  by  Wolfstrigel, 
and  in  mine,  in  Tiedemann's  and  Trevi- 
ranus's  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  I.,  all 
the  other  urinary  organs  were  wanting. 
Murray,  Sue,  and  Gilibert,  have  related 
similar  cases.  Cooper  (Phil.  Transact.  Vol. 
LXV.  p.  311.)  found  a  bladder  in  a  foetus, 
but  no  kidneys.  He  says,  "  there  is  also  the 
appearance  of  a  bladder,  but  it  is  so  con- 
tracted as  to  have  no  cavity. 

Further,  our  observation  may  be  proved 
on  reference  to  the  central  organs  of  the 
respiratory  system.  "Where  these  are  really 
wanting,  the  trachea  and  larynx,  their  peri- 
pherical  evolution,  are  also  deficient.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  cases  by  Roderer,  Daniel, 
Marrigues,  and  also  in  the  acephalous  fcetuses. 
The  not  unfrequent  instances  of  ahsence 
of  the  centre  of  the  circulatory  system,  or  of 
the  heart,  whilst  the  arteries  and  veins  are, 
in  general,  present,  appear  to  tell  against 
our  opinion  ;  but,  from  the  imperfect  in- 
vestigations which  have  unfortunately  been 
made  of  these  cases,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  placenta,  or  a  foetus  provided  with  a  heart 
close  to  the  other  foetus,  have  supported  it, 
so.  that  the  central  organ  of  its  vascular 
system  was  external  to  its  body. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  nervous  system,  has 
no  case  been  observed  where  only  one  ner- 
vous filament  has  been  seen  without  a 
glauglion-like  swelling,  serving  to  it  either 
the  office  of  root  or  centre  '! 

With  respect  to  the  organs  of  senses, 
(the  eye  and  ear  being  the  onlv  organs 
which  can  come  under  our  consideration,) 
can  the  nervous  parts  of  these  organs  be 
regarded  as  their  respective  central  parts. 
But  here,  also,  are  no  facts  which  subvert 
our  statement.  Klinkosch  observed  the  ab- 
sence of  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve  in 
the  orbit ;  but  in  the  cranium,  the  nerve 
was  present.    Magendie  says,  that  he  found 


the  optic  nerve  wanting,  but  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  was,  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  retina  !  Valsalva  (Mor- 
gagni,  Epist.  XLVIII.  sect.  48.)  found  the 
meatus  auditorius  internus  so  closed  in  a 
hydrocephalic  child,  that  no  filament  of  a 
nerve  could  possibly  go  through  it.  Whe- 
ther the  nervous  expansion  was  wanting  in 
the  labyrinth,  is  not  stated. 

It  remains  for  us,  in  conclusion,  to  speak 
of  the  osseous  system.  The  centre  of  this 
system  i:  to  be  sought  for  in  the  cranium 
and  vertebra?.  In  numerous  foetuses  the 
middle  parts  of  the  head  and  spinal  column 
have  been  found  developed,  whilst  the  parts 
at  the  circumference,  the  jaws,  ribs,  and 
extremities  were  wanting. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  bone  (osteo- 
geny) the  anatomy  of  the  fcrtus  contradicts, 
in  this  point,  the  opinion  before  advanced. 
It  is  known  that  the  ribs  are  earlier  ossified 
than  the  vertebras,  lower  jaw,  &c,  earlier 
even  than  any  parts  of  the  cranium  ;  and 
how  does  this  take  place  ?  If  it  be  answered 
that  it  is  a  law  for  the  parts  at  the  peri- 
phery to  ossify  sooner  than  those  at  the  cen- 
tral portion,  the  assertion  would  be  partly 
correct.  The  ribs  are  ossified  earlier  than 
the  sternum  ;  the  fore-arm  sooner  than  the 
bones  of  the  carpus  ;  the  diaphyses  of  the 
cylindrical  bones  sooner  than  their  epi- 
physes. But  another  circumstance  must  be 
borne  in  mind  ;  the  elementary  fibres  of  the 
bones,  which  are  spread  lengthways  on  it 
ossify  first ;  then  the  fibres  which  take  their 
course  along  the  breadth  of  the  bone,  and 
those  fibres  are  last  converted  to  bone  which 
cross  in  all  three  directions  of  the  trunk. 
But  this  law  is  modified  by  the  law  of  the 
development  cf  the  animal  organs,  viz.  that 
this  development  takes  place  in  the  direc- 
tion from  the  centre  tu  the  periphery. — 
From  this  it  happens  that  the  bodies  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  as  circular  bones,  appear 
ossified  as  soon  as  the  sacrum. 

Y\  e  have,  fro>n  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  fectus  the  parts  at  the  periphery  of  any 
organ  are  seldcm  or  never  found  present, 
whilst  the  central  portions  are  wanting,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  parts  are  deve- 
loped from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
and  not  from  the  circumference  to,  the 
centre. 

REMARKS. 

Professor  Mayer  has  been  labouring,  in 
the  above  article,  to  prove  that  the  deve- 
lopment commences  at  the  centre  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  circumference,  and  he  has  rested 
his  opinion  on  the  proofs  afforded  by  mor- 
bid anatomy.  The  mode  which  Professor 
Mayer  has  pursued  to  prove  his  opinion, 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  so  certain  a 
way  as  the  examination  of  the  foetus  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  its  formation  to  its 
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perfect  development.     Examinations  of  this 
kind  afford  direct  proof  of  the  part  first  de- 
veloped, whilst  the  appearances   presented 
in  the  anormal  state  of  foetus  do  not  prove 
the  priority  of  the  development  of  any  paTt  ; 
for  instance,    if  we  were  to  find  the  uterus 
present,   and  the  external  organs  of  gene- 
ration absent,  it  would  be  no  proof  that  the 
external  parts  are  the  first  developed,  be- 
cause   they  being  present  the  central,  ones 
are  absent.     This  is  an  irregular  formation, 
■   non-development  of  the   part   de- 
pends on  some  causes  which  do  net,  in  the 
natural  state,  affect  the  formation  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs.     If,  however,   (which  by  the 
by  is  not  the  case,)   the    parts  at  the  peri- 
phery m  all   these  cases  of  irregular  forma- 
tion  were  acted   on    by   these    causes,  and 
checked   in   their  development,   whilst  the 
central   portions   were   all   formed,  then   a 
distinct   question  would   arise,  in  order  to 
ascertain   the    circumstances    which  deter- 
mined the  action  of  the  causes  cf  one  set  of 
parts   in    preference    to   another.     Such  an 
investigation  might  throw  light  on  the  early 
development   of  the   different    organs,    but 
there  would  be  no  reason,  a  priori,  of  assum- 
ing that   the   one   part  was  always  formed 
before  the  other.     The  examination  of  the 
healthy   fcetus,  in   its  different  stages,  has 
led  to  conclusions  quite  different  from  those 
adopted  by   Prof.  Mayer.     Respecting  the 
osseous  system,  we  have  Prof.  Mayer's  own 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  development  from  the 
circumference.     The  minute  investigations 
of  M.  Serres,  on  the  nervous  system,  led  him 
to  lay  down, as  an  universal  unerring  law,  that 
its  development  proceeds  from  the  circumfe- 
rence to  the  centre  ;  and  the   observations 
of  some  of  tiie  most  celebrated  German  ana- 
motists  on  the  blood  vessels,  have  induced 
them  to   arrive   at  the  same  conclusion,  as 
far  as  these  parts  are  concerned.    The  proofs 
afforded  in   the  anormal  fuctus  tells  one  way 
just  as  much  as  the  other,  whilst  those  at- 


torns which  mark  the  changes  occurring  in 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  have  carried 
their  distinctions  so  far,  that  they  appear  to 
be  little  else  than  affected  refinement.  Thus 
Bouillaud  has  endeavoured  so  far  to  localise 
the  symptoms  and  affections  of  the  head,  as 
to  contend  that  a  lesion  of  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  brain  determines  loss  of  the  power  of  ut- 
terance ;  and  Martinet  and  Parent-Ducha- 
telet  pretend  that  they  can  ascertain  during 
life,  with  the  utmost  precision,  the  point  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  which  may  have  be- 
come the  sent  of  inflammation.  Every  candid 
person  must  admit  the  difficulty  of  assigning 
the  symptoms  which  are  really  characteris- 
tic of  affections  of  the  brain  and  its  invest- 
ments. In  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases, 
we  want  those  means  of  investigation  which 
we  use  with  such  effect  in  examining  affec- 
tions of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  In  the  one, 
in  fact,  we  have  scarcely  any  other  guide 
than  the  sensations  of  the  patient,  or  rather 
his  report  of  them  ;  in  the  other,  we  can  use 
with  effect  the  senses  of  touch  and  hear- 
ing, the  powers  of  which  are  so  much  assist- 
ed by  the  use  of  that  incalculable  instru- 
ment, the  stethoscope.  As  may  be  expect- 
ed, then,  the  pathology  of  the  cerebral  sys- 
tem has  not  by  any  means  attained  the  same 
degree  of  precision  as  that  of  the  thoracic 
or  abdominal  organs. 

M.  Bouillaud  has  endeavoured  to  show,  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  Archives  Generates, 
that  the  organs  of  speech  are  under  the  espe- 
cial control  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  cen- 
tre placed  in  the  brain,  from  which  the 
nerves  supplying  the  muscles  of  these  or- 
gans, take  their  origin,  or,  at  all  events,  that 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  it.  This 
centre  is  placed  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain.  According  to  M.  Bouillaud,  the  fa- 
culty of  speech  is  divisible  into  two  parts, 
"  la  parole  interne,"  and  "  la  parole  externe  ;" 
the  former  is  engaged  in  creating  words,  as 
the   signs  of  ideas,  and  this,  he   terms  the 


forded    from   the    examination    of  parts   in    intellectual  part ;  its  seat  is  in  the  grey  sub- 


their  earliest  stages  of  formation  are  proof 
positive,  which  ought  to  be  received  till 
refuted  by  proofs  ofa  similar  nature. 
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Cases  of  Injuries  of  the   Brain. 
P.ullard.* 


By  A. 


Of  late  years  (says  the  author  of  the  pa- 
per before  us)  it  has  been  too  much  the 
fashion  with  pathologists  to  refer  every 
locomotive,  sensitive,  and  intellectual  func- 
tion, to  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the 
cerebral  system.  Several  individuals  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  precisely  the  symp- 
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stance  of  the  anterior  lobes.  To  connect 
together  the  different  muscular  parts  neces- 
sary for  articulation,  is  the  proper  province, 
of  the  other  part,  and  it  is  seated  in  the 
medullary  fibres  of  those  same  lobes.  From 
this  hypothesis  it  obviously  follows  (we 
mean,  of  course,  if  it  has  even  the  shadow 
of  any  foundation)  that  a  lesion  of  these 
lobes  by  inflammation,  abscess,  tubercle,  or 
softening,  must  of  necessity  produce  a  total 
loss  of  the  power  of  speech.  We  should  he 
glad  to  ask  this  acute  gentleman,  whether 
lie  ever  traced  any  of  the  nerves  which 
supply  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  larynx,  or 
other  parts  connected  with  the  organs  of 
speech,  up  to  the  anteriorlobes  of  the  brain  1 
Or  whether  he  had  ever  heard  it  said,  that 
none  of  the  nerves  arose  from  the  brain, 
except  the  first.     If  he  condescends  to  make 
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a  few  inquiries  of  any  of  the  numerous  dis- 
ciples of  Gall,  he  may  receive  some  useful 
information  on  the  subject.  And,  further,  if 
he  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  cases  re- 
ported by  M.  Paillard,  (and  from  which  we 
shall  make  some  extracts,)  he  will  learn  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  endeavour  to  run  before 
we  have  learned  to  walk,  aud  how  liable  to 
error  every  man  must  be,  who  jumps  into 
precipitate  conclusions,  without  having  had 
any  adequate  basis  on  which  to  support  them. 
"We  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  these 
cases  to  the  readers  of  the  Yellow  Journal, 
they  will  readily  see  the  difference  between 
the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  one,  and 
the  loose  desultory  style  of  the  other. 

A  stout  healthy  man,  30  years  of  age,  re- 
ceived a  kick  from  a  horse  on  the  right  side 
of  the  forehead,  immediately  over  the  su- 
perciliary ridge  ;  the  accident  occurred  ou 
the  1st  of  .November,  lB'^o.  When  brought 
to  the  Hospital  (St.  Louis,)  his  condition 
was  as  follows  : — There  was  a  transverse 
wound  about  three  inches  long,  immediately 
above  the  right  eye-brow  ;  the  frontal  bone 
was  depressed  to  about  an  inch  in  depth,  the 
fragments  being  so  circumstanced,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  elevate  them.  The  pa- 
tient was  in  a  state  of  complete  stupor,  hav- 
ing lost  all  sensation,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
utterance.  But  these  symptoms  were  effec- 
tually dissipated  by  a  copious  bleeding,  and 
sinapisms  applied  to  the  feet.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  complained  of  thirst,  great 
heat,  and  fever,  yet  his  intellects  were 
(juite  disengaged,  and  his  utterance  per- 
fectly natural.  There  was  no  coma,  para- 
lysis, or  other  symptom  of  cerebral  compres- 
sion. Hence  it  was  not  deemed  necessary 
to  resort  to  any  means  of  elevating  the  de- 
pressed portions  of  bone,  by  applying  the 
trepan.  Bleeding,  abstinence,  and  simple 
dressings,  were  prescribed  by  M.  Bicheraud  ; 
he  went  on  improving,  and  on  the  fourteenth 
day  after  the  accident,  he,  though  not  quite 
well,  insisted  on  leaving  the  hospital ;  in 
about  a  fortnight  he  reiumed,  with  decided 
tetanic  symptoms  ;  the  lower  jaw  could 
scarcely  he  opened  further  than  a  few  lines ; 
and  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  were  becoming 
stiff',  rigid,  and  painful.  The^e  symptoms 
increased,  the  tetanus  became  general  ;  he 
died  on  the  loth  day  from  his  re-entry  into 
the  hospital.  His  intellects  continued  un- 
impaired to  the  last,  and  his  power  of  utter- 
ance was  not  otherwise  altered,  than  so  far 
as  it  depended  on  the  contracted  state  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  examination  was  made  in 
2t  hours  after  death. 

On  lifting  the  cranium,  its  fragments  were 
found  compressing  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain,  the  dura -mater  was  lacerated,  it 
having  been  torn  through  by  the  pieces  of 
the  bone.  The  anterior  aud  internal  p;irt  of 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  was  found  red, 


diffluent,  and  softened  ;  the  softening  being- 
chiefly  seated  in  the  cortical  substance  :  it, 
however,  extended  for  a  short  way  into  the, 
medullary  also,  which  was  red,  and  injected 
to  about  ten  lines  in  depth.  The  arachnoid 
membrane  was  slightly  thickened  upon  the 
anterior  and  superior  parts  of  this  lobe,  and 
on  its  surface  was  found  a  slight  len-gelati- 
nous  effusion,  about  half  a  line  thick. 

The  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  were 
quite  healthy,  and  so  also  were  the  invest- 
ments and  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

In  this  case  we  observe  that  none  of  the 
usual  symptoms  of  compression  were  pro- 
duced by  fracture,  with  depression  of  the 
hone  ;  and  that  the  anterior  part  of  the. 
brain  was  compressed,  inflamed,  and  sof- 
tened without  affecting  the  power  of  utte- 
rance. The  long  duration  of  the  tetanic 
symptoms  deserves  also  to  be  remarked. 

This  case  is  very  instructive,  in  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view.  If  it  merely  tended  to 
decide  a  controversy  between  two  French 
pathologists,  we  would  not  take  the  trou- 
ble to  transcribe  it,  but  it  suggests  several 
important  questions.  Surgeons  are  generally 
of  opinion  that  the  trepan  should  not  be 
applied  in  cases  of  depressed  bone,  unless 
there  are  present  some  of  the  symptoms 
which  indicate  compression  of  the  brain. 
We  lately  reported  a  case  in  which  this  sort 
of  expectant  practice  was  resorted  to  by 
Mr.  Key,  and,  as  appeared  to  us,  on  very 
fair  grounds.  If  there  is  simple  depression 
of  the  bone,  and  it  presents  no  jagged  or 
angular  prominences,  the  practice  may  be 
safe  enough;  hut  if  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude, from  the  direction  and  mode  of  adap- 
tation of  the  pieces,  that  they  present  a  very- 
irregular  surface  to  the  dura-mater,  there  is 
every  reason  to  fear  that  that  membrane  will 
be  inflamed,  and  that  the  disease  will  be 
propagated  to  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case, 
in  the  instance  before  us  ;  the  bone  was  de- 
pressed to  about  an  inch,  the  pieces  being 
applied  to  one  another  so  as  to  form  a  very 
prominent  angle  ;  and  all  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  the  case  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  ragged  pieces 
of  bone  upon  the  dura  mater,  which  excited 
it  to  irritation  and  inflammation,  and  kept 
up  the  effect  until  the  brain  also  became 
affected'  If,  then,  the  condition  and  situa- 
tion of  the  depressed  portions  of  bone  be 
such  as  to  render  it  likely  that  such  con- 
sequences will  follow  if  they  be  not  ele- 
vated or  removed,  will  not  every  practical 
man  be  disposed  to  admit  the  propriety  of 
resorting  at  once  to  the  necessary  means  of 
effecting  that  object. 
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Ox  Thursday  morning,  November  9th,  a  paper 
railing  a  meeting  of  the  pupils  ar  a  quarter  to  two 
o'clock,  was  posted  up  at  ihe  Anatomical  Theatre 
by  Mr.  Stanley. 

Mr.  Stanley  appeared  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  spoke  thus,  to  an  immense  concourse  of 
pupils  :  —  Gentlemen,  I  am  accused  of  bleeding  a 
ferment  in  the  school,  by  having  prejudiced  your 
minds  against  Mr.  Skey,  which  it  is  said  has  in- 
duced some  to  write  anonymous  letters  to  me, 
complaining  of  Mr.  Skey's  incompetency  as  a 
Demonstrator;  but  the  accusation  is  false,  I  have 
never  done  so,  even  in  the  most  indirect  manner. 
If  I  have  done  so  let  that  pupil  whom  I  have  so 
prejudiced,  rise  up  and  brand  me.  (A  dead  silence 
for  a  considerable  period.) 

Mr  Skey.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  you 
never  have  afforded  me  that  assistance  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  oliice  that  you  promised  ine. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Fiomthe  very  commencement, 
I  told  Mr.  Abemethy  you  would  neither  benefit 
yourself,  nor  the  schoo  ,  by  such  appointment;  but 
w  hat  assistance  have  I  not  afforded  which  >ou  have 
asked  ol  me?  (To  this  home  question,  Mr.  Skey 
could  give  no  answer.  A  cry  from  the  gallery, 
You  are  absolved,  Mr.  Stanley.) 

Al  length  Mr.  Skey  said:  "it  is  true,  all  I  have 
asked,  you  have  afforded  me  ;  but  I  have  asked 
none,  it  was  not  likely  I  should,  because  we  were 
not  on  friendly  terms. 

(From  the  gallery.)  Why  did  you  object  to  his 
appointment,  Mr.  Stanley  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  already  stated,  because  I 
did  not  conceive  it  would  be  either  beneficial  to 
himself,  or  the  school.  A  man  may  be  a  good 
anatomist,  and  a  good  surgeon,  yet  not  compe- 
tent to  teach — he  may  not  have  the  power  of 
communicating  his  knowledge  to  others. 

I'ltil.     Pray  who  appointed  you,  Mr.  Stanley  ? 
Mr.  Stanley.     It  was  Mr.  Abernethy. 
Mr.   Skey.     And   was  it  not  the    same   who   ap- 
pointed me,  and  w  ith  y^mr  consent  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Gentlemen,  1  am  asked  who  ap- 
pointed me — but  listen  to  the  history  ot  my  connex- 
ion with  this  school  :  For  thirteen  years  1  have  been 
Demonstrator,  ten  years  of  this  t  me  I  never  re- 
ceived more  than  150/.  per  annum,  besides  the 
honour  and  satisfaction  of  addressing  a  numerous 
and  respectable  C  ass.  During  the  three  last 
years  it  is  true,  V  e  tedium  of  demonstrating  has 
been  in  some  measure  lessened  by  my  deliver- 
ing part  of  the  anatomical  course,  although  with 
an  increased  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour;  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  one  half  of  the  preparations  in 
the  Museum  have  been  put  up  by  my  own  hands, 
and  I  spent  one  whole  summer  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  erection  of  this  theatre,  and  of 
the  dissecting  rooms  ;  frit  ten  years  1  received  but 
1-ioi.  per  annum,  but  do  not  think  1  am  dissatis- 
fied. I  onlj  maintain,  that  alter  all  this  I  should 
be  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
a  Demonstrator,  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  his 
qualifications,  upon  winch  the  future  welfare  ol 
the  school  is  so  deeply  involved;  in  which  I  and 
my  family  have  so  great  an  interest,  and  from 
which  1  have  a  riaht  to  expect  a  reward  for  the 
labour  of  so  many  years  service. 

Pupil.  Why  did  you  consent  to  publish  such  an 
advertisement, as  that 'contained in  the  prospectus  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  if  you  object- 
ed to  him  ' 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  was  not  free  to  act;  I  repeat 
I  was  not  free  to  act,  ai  d  was  obliged  to  accede 
to  Mr  Aberuethy's  peremptory  resolution.  But, 
Gentlemen,  if  I  stand  in  the  way  of  a  Demon- 
strator, if  you  consider  my  conduct  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  school,  I  will  withdraw  from 
the  school  entirely. 
Mr.  Stanley  retired. 
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Mr.  Skey.  Mr.  Stanley  at  his  own  house  said 
to  me — Mr.  Skey,  from  this  day  henceforth  you  are 
to  demonstrate.  When  I  inquired  by  whom  I  had 
been  appointed,  he  replied  by  Mr.  Abernethy  and 
myself.  Gentlemen,  I  leave  myself  entirely  in  your 
hands,  whether  1  shall  or  shall  not  demonstrate. 
Exit  Mr.  Skey. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Moore  then  said,  that 
Mr.  Stanley  had  told  Mr.  Skey,  in  the  presence  of 
l)rs.  Latham  and  Smith,  and  some  others,  that  in 
consequence  of  his  appointment,  Mr.  Lawrence  had 
informed  him,  (Mr.  Stanley,)  that  he  should  with- 
draw himself  trom  the  school,  that  he  (Moore)  had 
been  requested  by  Mr.  Skey's  friends  to  call  on 
Mr.  Lawrence  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
and  that  Mr.  Lawrence  declared  he  never  hart  said 
so,  and,  if  necessary,  he  would  state  the  same  be- 
fore the  Class,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanley. 

Mr.  Shkppahd,  Mr.  Stanley's  apprentice,  ihen 
observed,  that  several  anonymous  letters  had  been 
received  by  Mr.  Stanley,  four  of  these  speaking  of 
Mr.  Skey's  incompetency,  and  the  remaining  one 
(written  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Skey's)  -peaking favour- 
ably of  him  ;  the  four  letters  were  handed  by  Mr. 
Manley  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  whilst  the  one  was  not 
spoken  of;  the  author  of  this  letter  came  forward 
to  prove  its  having  been  put  into  the  post. 

There  was  now  considerable  confusion  in  the 
midst  of  which  Mr.  Abernethy  entered  the  theatre, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  deliver  the  Anatomical 
Lecture  :  at  its  conclusion,  he  thus  addressed  the 
Class  :— 

Mr  Aeernethy.  And  now,  gentlemen,  for  to- 
morrow's business;  for  I  do  nothing  without  con- 
sideration :  and  having  considered  the  subject  to 
the  utmost  of  my  abilities,  I  shall  persevere  in  my 
determination,  if  nothing  should  present  itself  to 
alter  the  judgment  I  have  formed.  If  I  were  a 
student,  I  should  wish  to  be  taught  anatomy  by  one 
gifted  with  powers  of  explanation,  by  one  who  was 
assiduous  and  industrious,  and  who  would  aid  me 
in  undertaking  the  subject.  If  I  had  formed  an  at- 
tachment to  a  school,  either  from  the  personal  ad- 
vantages which  I  had  derived  from  it,  or  from  its 
reputation — (There  was,  at  this  time,  the  greatest 
anxiety  throughout  the  theat.e,  to  hear  distinctly 
what  Mr.  Abernethy  stated,  who  did  not  speak  very 
audibly  to  an  immensely  thronged  theatre  )  Gen- 
tlemen are  here,  that  I  do  not  know  have  any  con- 
cern in  this  business;  1  do  not  know  that  they 
have  ;  but  I  sny,  that  if  I  were  a  student,  of  course  I 
should  have  this  feeling;  I  should  be  very  un- 
willing that  any  one  should  be  appointed  as  nn 
assisting  tutor  in  this  school,  who  was  not  likely  to 
perform  his  office  with  benefit  to  those  who  came 
for  instructions,  and  with  credit  to  the  establish- 
ment. Weil,  now,  I  have  'eld  you,  Gentlemen, 
w  hat  determined  meto  ask  your  opinions:  you  have 
heard  Mr.  Skey,  you  are  capable  of  giving  an 
opinion,  and  I  want  to  take  the  sense  ot  the  class, 
and  know  not  how  it  can  he  done  but  by  ballot  ■ 
because,  without  giving  offei  ce,  every  man  will 
put  in  his  hall  according  to  his  own  conscience.  I 
know  that  one  or  two  individuals  may  raise  a  cabal 
up  against  a  person  ;  I  do  not  say  it  has  happened 
m  this  case;  I  am  not  of  a  suspicious  character  ;  1 
think  well  of  others;  and  just  let  me  tell  yon  one 
thing,  it  any  man  suspects  me  of  doing  wrong,  1  say 
I  know  why  he  does  that.— because  he  would  do 
wrong,  under  the  same  circumstances,  himself.  He 
is  judging  others  by  himself.  I  never  judge  wrong 
of  any  bodv,  anil  1  rim  pi  nscious  that  I  would  not 
do  wrong  myself,  Well,  then,  1  say.  I  know  not 
how  it  is  to  be  determined  in  any  other  manner ; 
and  this  determination  I  have  fumed,  ami  an- 
nounced to  you.  And,  now,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
those  gin  Ill-men  who  attend  the  Class,  or  who  are 
well  wishers  to  the  school, — who  have  a  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Skey's  ability  or  disability,  if  they  would 
come  to-morrow,  but  not  with  a  mob.  What  has 
the  public  to  do  with  the  acts  of  this  place  ?  The 
Lancet  may  say,  and  do  what  it  pleases;  but  it  is 
a  most  impertinent  thing,  in  any  man,  to  tell  me 
who  I  am  to  choose  for  my  agent  or  servant.  The 
Lancet  might  as  w  ell  find  fault  with  my  cook,  and 
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tell  me  I  ought  to  have  chosen  another  persor  ! 
(Much  laughter.)  I  say  the  public  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

I  say  I  shall  be  obliged  lo  the  Gentlemen  who 
now  attend  the  Class,  and  all  those  who  have  at- 
tended the  Class,  who  may  have  a  knowledge  of 
IMr.  Skey'a  abilities  or  disabilities,  if  they  will  give 
their  vote  for  his  being  continued  a  Demonstrator 
or  otherwise.  And  I  beg  of  you,  Gentlemen,  not  to 
suppose  that  I  have  any  suspicion  of  any  dishonour- 
able act  as  belonging  to  any  member  of  this  Class; 
and  1  beg  of  you,  too,  to  consult  your  sense,  and  not 
be  governed  by  your  feelings  on  this  occasion.  I  tell 
you,  you  will  oblige  me  by  attending  to  give  your 
vote  ;  lor  if  you  should  Hank  that  Yn\  Skey  is  un- 
qualified, either  from  want  of  knowledge,  from  want 
of  ability  to  communicate  it,  from  want  of  method, 
or  from  want  of  industry  ;  if  y  u  think  he  is  likely 
not  to  make  a  good  demonstrator,  and  not  to  do 
credit  to  the  school,  you  would  oblige  me  by  black- 
balling him.  I  would  do  it  myself,  if  1  w«  re  a  :  i  i- 
deut  in  the  Clas^  ;  but  1  know  1  should  have  this 
feeling — he  has  not  been  fully  tried.  Every  body 
must  be  a  little  awkward  in  a  new- cilice— every 
bod)  must;  but  still  I  think  you  have  sense  and 
discrimination  enough  to  judge  fairly,  and  it  is  your 
judgment  1  want.  1  say,  1  would  thank  fho  e  Gen- 
tlemen who  are  now  atti  tiding,  and  any  former  stu- 
dents who  I  know  lo  be  interested  in  the  late  of 
this  school,  to  declare  their  sentiments  by  ballot. 
And  1  shall  put  a  balloting  bos  in  the  passage,  as  I 
have  told  you.  The  ballots  shall  be  ready  lor  >ou  ; 
take  them,  put  them  in  :  these  who  wish  Mr.  Skey 
to  be  continued,  let  them  say  yea  ;  and  those  who 
wish  the  contrary,  nay.  Pa-s  through,  come  into 
the  room  again,  and  the  ballotting-box. shall  be 
opened,  and  opened  in  y.  ur  presence.  I  really  feel 
myself  in  a  rer\  awkward  situation.  The  experi- 
ment is  a  simple  experiment ;  but  if  any  Gentleman 
can  tell  me  how  I  can  make  the  determination  in 
any  other  way,  I  shall  he  very  glad  to  be  informed  ; 
but  if  you  think  it  is  a  fair  expeiiment,  and  likely 
to  determine  the  result,  let  it  be  curried  into  exe- 
cution. 


Friday,  Nov.  10. 

Foil  hours  before  the  regular  time  of  the  Anato- 
mical Lecture  being  delivered,  the  square  was  in 
a  complete  bustle  with  pupils,  and  those  who  had 
been  p.ipils,  and  the  gateways  leading  into  the  i 
square  were  thronged  with  persons  viewing  the 
movements  of  those  who  considered  themselves  ag- 
giieved.  Atabout  two  o'clock,  the  theatre  became 
tilled  almost  to  suffocation,  and  then  entered  of  the 
dramatic  persona;  the  following:  —  Ur.  Latham, 
Messrs.  Abernethy ,  Stanley,  Lawrence, Earle,  King- 
don,  Lloyd,  »key,  Sheppard,\Vellbank,  Isles,  and  two 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Ho.'.niial,  £'cc.  at  the  lectur- 
ing table  ;  and  Drs  Hue,  Wooton,  &c.  got  them- 
selves crammed  in  among  the  pupils  in  the  gallery. 

Immediately  on  this  entrS  being  made  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  theatre,  the  calls  of  the  pupils  of 
"  Skey,  Skey,  Stanley,  Stanley,  Lawrence,  Lau- 
rence, come  forward,"  were  deafening  lo  the  great- 
est decree.  Mr.  Abernethy  did  his  utmost  to  turn 
Mr.  Skey  out,  when  he  saw  ami  heard  this  threat- 
ening cabal,  but  Mr.  Skey  manfully  refused  to 
obey, determined  rather  to  rely  on  the  wishes  ol 
the  pupils,  as  did  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  others. 
The  (alls  for  the  different  gentlemen  to  come  for- 
ward were  again  renewed,  and  from  the  first  r.ylla- 
able  we  could  hear,  the  following  is  a  faithful  detail 
of  what  passed  : — 

Mr.  Sictv.  I  want  only  to  ask  one  question, 
sir,  in  the  presem  e  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  has  sa-.d 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  come  into  the  room. 

Mr.  ABEnNETHKY.  Sir,  be  quiet.  (The  calls  for 
Skey,  Stanley,  and  Lawrence,  were  then  renewed 
wit!-,  the  same  energy  as  before.) 

Mr.  Skbv.     Gentlemen,  in  the  presence  of — 

Mr.  Abkrnexhy.  (Most  emphatically.)  Do,  sir, 
be  quiet. 

(The  calls  for  Skey  were  again  renewed,   and. 


continued  for  some  minutes,  which  Mr.  Abernethy 
endeavoured  to  oppose,  from  the  motions  of  his 
iips  and  hands,  but  cou  d  not  make  himself  heard 
in  a  word  that  he  uttered.  At  length,  silence  being 
in  a  degree  restored,  and  seeing  the  utter  futility 
of  gainsaying  the  demand  of  the  pupils,  lie  ad- 
dressed himself  as  follows:) 

ISow,  gentlemen,  if  \ou  mean  to  conduct  your- 
selves like  a  mob,  and  to  disgrace  your  profession 
by  these  tumultuous  proceedings,  the  whole  object 
of  this  meeting  will  be  entirely  Irustrated.  What- 
ever n.ay  be  said,  I  demand  silence  ;  and  I  can  tell 
you  this,  that  no  one  shall  speak  in  this  theatre 
without  my  approbation.  Mr.  Skey  shall  not  ad- 
dress you;  Mi.  Lawrence  shall  not  address  you, 
nor  shall  Mr.  Stanley  address  you  !  TSow,  you  see, 
we  are  agreed  upon  the  terms,  and  1  shall  take 
upon  myself  to  be  director;  and  whom  I  authorize 
to  speak,  shall  speak  ;  and  I  demand  thai  yi  u  bear 
what  is  said  in  silence,  tor  if  we  are  to  have  this 
tumult,  I  certainly,  shall  g  i  away  ;  I  shall  not  stay 
to  be  an  object — a  subject  of  what  I  may  call  the- 
conduct  of  a  mob;  became  every  large  assembly, 
actuated  by  feelings,  becomes  a  mob  ;  they  don't 
attend  to  reason  at  all.  I  have  been  in  a  mob  of 
noblemen,  lords,  dukes,  and  so  on,  crushing  to  get 
into  a  place.  Ega:},  1  remember  once,  from  being 
roughly  tr(  ateil,  setting  my  aims  against  uiy  sides, 
and  saying,  this  is  indeed  like  going  into  a  play- 
house; however,  we  must  act  as  people  do  when 
they  get  into  a  mob,  and  that  is  with  no  reason  at 
all.  Now,  then,  upon  these  terms,  and  upon  my 
honour,  I  beg  leave  to  say  this,  that  I  no  not  mean 
to  offend  a  single  person  ;  but  upon  these  terms, 
and  upon  these  terms  alone,  shall  we  proceed.  Weil, 
then,  it  maj  be  right,  that  Mr.  Stanley  should  speak, 
for  he  feels  himself  aggrieved. 

Mr.  Arnold  now  made  his  appearance  where  the 
surgeons  stood,  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
took  his  position  near  to  him. 

Mr.ABERNETHY.  (Turning  to  IMr.  Stanley.)  What 
is  it  you  wish  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Stanley  1  la-se  to  say,  that  a  series  of 
accusations  havebeeu  presented  to  me  by  the  Cass, 
some  of  which  impute  my  honour;  and  most,  I  may 
.-a\  nearly  all  those  accusations,  relate  to  points  nn 
which  Mr.  Ahernethey  can  clear  nie,  and  1  now 
publicly  call  upon  him  to  do  so.  (Great  applause.) 
The  first  accusation  is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
Class,  relative  to  the  advertisements  of  thelectures 
and  demonstrations— the  demonstrations  more  es- 
pecially. 

Mr.ABERNETHY.  (With  much  consternation.) 
r>o  you  mean  that  I  am  to  speak,  or  what  is  it  you 
mean  '.' 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  mean  that  you  are  to  refute 
that,  sir. 

Mr.  Abernethy.    That  I  am  to  refute  it: 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes.  I  say  that  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  advertisements  entirely  rested  with  you, 
and  that  I  was  not  free  to  act  in  the  way  1  believed 
to  he  beneficial  to  the  school  and  to  mjself.  (Im- 
mense applause.) 

Mr.  Abhrnethy.  (Alluding  to  the  applause.)  — 
This  is  v.  long,  and  contrary  to  the  agreement.  The 
Class  can  testily  that  1  have  already  told  them  how 
Mr.  Skey  became,  or  wished  to  become,  a  demon- 
strator in  this  school.  I  told  them  that  I  had,  dur- 
ing ths  whole  of  my  life,  been  looking  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  more  especially  to  that  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  Hospital  where  I  was  educated. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  has  been  the  feeling,  and 
the  -.ou-.ee  of  ury  conduct.  That  wishing  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Hospital  should  be  men  oi  scientific 
information— those  who  were  likely  to  become  sur- 
geons of  the  Hospital— and  having  a  love  of  inves- 
tigation, and  for  the  promotion  of  the  profession,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  get  them  to  he  teachers  of 
anatomy  and  demonstrators  in  the  school.  Mi 
Lawrence  was  one,  Mr.  Stanley  was  one;  of  the 
exertions  of  both  these  gentlemen,  and  the  attain- 
ments of  their  knowledge,  the  world  is  well 
assured,  and  their  character  is  established.  \\  idl- 
ing that  Mr.  Stanley  should  take  a  share  in  the 
lectures—  knowing  that  1  could  not  be  a  lecturer 
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forever,  and  knowing  that  if  he  sncceeded  to  half  And  further,  with  regard  to  the  advertisements- 
of  the  lectures,  that  demonstrators  would  be  re- 1 1  went  down  to  Mi\  Abernethy's  country-honse' 
quired,  I  had  encouraged  Mr.  Wonnald,  whom  I  at  Enfield,  on  a  Sunday,  to  arrange  about  them  and 
know  to  be  a  man  of  study  and  methodical  labour,  I  the  only  arrangement  1   could  get  him  to  come  to 


and  a  clear-beaded  man,  to  qualify  himself  to  be 
come  a  demonstrator  ;  and  he  has  laboured  to  ac- 
quire this  post.  At  that  time  I  did  not  think  Mr. 
Skey  would  wish  for  such  a  situation.  He  had 
studied  anatomy  during  his  apprenticeship,  but  I 
did  not  consider  him  to  be  a  man  of  that  methodi- 
cal labour  I  believed  Mr.  Wonnald  to  be  of.  Mr. 
Skey,  at  the  time,  was  in  France  ;  upon  his  return 
he  came  to  me,  and  said,  "  You  are  doing  me  a 
great  injury,  if  you  make  Mr.  Wonnald  demonstra- 
tor before  me,  for  he  will  establish  his  character 
with  the  profession  ;  he  will  he  looked  up  to  with 
respect  by  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital,  and  I, 
the  senior,  will  lose  in  the  same  proportion."  Well, 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do;  and  I  raid,  "  hung  it, 
I  don't  know  any  other  mode  than  making  you  both 
demonstrators."  If  Mr.  Stanley  had,  at  that  time, 
expressed  the  same  determination  against  Mr. 
Skey  thatbehas  since  expressed, I  believe  itwould 
have  had  a  very  considerable  influence  on  my  mind  ; 
hut  Mr.  Skey,  tor  three  years,  has  been  preparing 
himself  for  the  office  of  demonstrator.  Of  Mr. 
Skey's  knowledge  of  anatomy,  I  realiy  am  unin- 
formed; but  1  know  that  he  is  no  fool,  and  I 
should  think  he  has  an  adequate  degree  of  know- 
ledge. Ofhis  power  of  explaining  his  sentiments, 
I  am  perfectly  well  assured  ;  of  his  able,  indus- 
trious, and  methodical  arrangement  of  subjects,  I 
have  less  assurance.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  him 
wrong,  and  probably  in  what  I  say  I  may  he  doing 
liim  a  degree  of  wrong,  for  I  have  not  heard  him 
myself.  Well,  for  three  years  he  has  been  looking 
up  to  this  situation,  and  this  year  he  was  to  try  bis 
hand  at  demonstration's.  Now  Mr.  Stanley  put  in 
tiie  advertisement,  knowing  that  I  could  not,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Skey,  tur  ■  biro,  adrift  without  givi  g 
him  a  fair  trial;  he  put  in  the  advertisements,  that 
the  .demonstrations  would  be  given  by  himself ,nit!i 
assistants.  And  1  told  the  gentlemen,  in  the  first 
lectures,  opening  the  business  honestly  before  them, 
that  the  two  demonstrators  of  the  year  were  untried 
men  ;  that  all  I  asked  for  them  both  was,  a  candid 
be  irii  g  ;  and  I  said,  "  I  ask  no  more  of  you,  gen- 
tlemen, than  what  I  am  sure  your  own  good  feel- 
ings would  induce  you  to  grant— a  candid  hror- 
ing."  I  told  you,  if  you  \v«  re  not  satisfied  with 
them  we  would  find  other  demonstrators;  an'd  I 
said,  "  O,  Mr.  Stanley  has  even  undertaken  to  give 
the  demonstrations  nimse'f,  rather  than  the  class 
should  not  be  satisfied."  Those  things  were  pub- 
licly said  in  the  theatre,  therefore  I  hold  that  I  have 
explained  bow  Mr.  Skey  became  a  demonstrator 
already,  and  this  also  is  an  explanation  of  the 
advertisements. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Mr.  Ahernethy,  in  the  progress 
of  his  speech,  has  said,  "  If  Mr.  Stanley,  at  the 
beginning,  had  expressed,  with  the  same  determi- 
nation he  now  dr.es,  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Skey  was 
not  competent  to  be  the  demonstrator,  the  arrange- 
ment would  not  have  been  made"— or  something 
to  that  effect.  I  do  most  positively  affirm  I 
did,  at  the  beginning,  with  all  the  power  I  pos- 
sessed, resist  that  arrangement,  even  to  the  extent 
of  threatening  to  retire  from  the  establishment 
if  it  were  made.  At  every  stage,  at  every  month, 
at  evu'y  week,  at  every  opportunity,  for  the  last 
four  years,  with  tit  yielding  in  the  slighte  t  degree, 
1  deidare  solemnly  before  God—  [disapprobation.) 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  you 
break  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  declare,  without  yielding  a  sin- 
gle point,  I  have  uniformly  maintained  the  same 
determination  !  And  if  that  is  not  believed,  there 
are  those  present,  who  I  have  not  spoken  to  oi  the 
subject,  who  can  testifv  to  the  truth  of  what  1 
state. 

A  Pupil.    Who  professed  a  friendship  for  Mr. 
Skey  ? 
Mr.  Stanley.    Eh? 

Mr.  Abernethy.     Now  you  have  spoken. 
Mr.  Stanley.    No,  sir,  I  have  not  concluded. 


was,  that  Mr.  Wonnald  should  be  adverthed  as  a 
demonstrator,  leaving  Mr.  Skey  out,  and  to  that  1  ob- 
jected, because,  I  said,  Mr.Skey  was  then  out  ol  the 
country,  and  it  would  not  be  dealing  fairly  towards 
him.  1  did  not  see  Mr.  Abernethy  again  till  he 
came  to  Town  on  the  Friday  following";  the  adver- 
tisements had  not  then  been  inserted;  I  wol  I  I  not 
consent  to  what  he  proposed.  I  went  to  him  again 
and  the  best  arrangement  I  could  possibly  make' 
with  him  was  that  which  appeared.  I  again  there- 
fore, do  say,  I  was  not  free  to  act. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Now  it  is  in  explanntion  f 
speak.  Mr.  Stanley  says,  he  did  protest,  at  the  be- 
ginning, against  Mr.  Skey;  I  sai,  if  he  bad  pro- 
tested in  the  same  strenuous  manner  he  now  does 
I  verily  believe  he  would  have  influence  1  my  con- 
duct; I  may  be  wrong,  yet  I  verily  believe  he 
would;  but  he  did,  undoubtedly,  raise  objections 
to  Mr.  Skey;  and  yet  I  thought  it  was  ruin  to  Mr. 
Skey;  it  was  making  him  disappointed  in  that 
which  he  had  expected  Irom  the  beginning— a  de- 
monstrator  ;  and  Mr.  Wellbank,  who  i  believe  is  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Skey,  did  speak  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, and  Mr.  Stanley  did  certain  y  seem  to  be 
friendly  towards  Mr.  Skey,  and  I  had  hoped  that 
the  prejudices  in  Mr.  Stanley's  mind  had  been  on 
the  decline  ;  but  three  years  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Skey 
having  had  the  belief  that  he  would  be  a  demon- 
strator, and  having  spent  that  time  in  preparation 
for  it.  Well  then,  I  own  to  you,  I  think  I  have 
la  .<  the  reasons  why  I  was  strongly  of  opi- 
nion Mr.  Skey  ought  to  be  tried.  Now  I  say 
whether  he  is  capable  or  not  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Class;  and  when  I  find  all  this  disturbance, 
!  say  the  best  mode  of  determining  the  sense  of  the 
Class  is  by  ballot,  for  then  every  gentleman  can 
declare  his  opinion  without  exposing  himself  to 
any  public  criticism  or  censure.  That  was  the 
way.  Now,  Mr.  Stanley,  (turning round  to  him)  von 
see  1  speak  to  yon— you  are  threatening— yon  think 
that  your  honourable  conduct  is  in  some  degree 
impugned  :  I  really  do  rot  look  at  it  in  that  p'oint 
of  view;  the  thing  is  explained  how  the  adver- 
tisements were  put  in  as  tin  \  were.  But  have  I 
misstated  what  were  your  motives  in  putting  in  t'e 
advertisements,  when  I  say  to  the  Class,  you  will 
perform  the  demonstrations  with  assistants,  and 
that  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  one  assistant, 
we  will  find  them  another,  and  that  you  will  give 
them  yourself,  lather  than  the  Class  should  be'ilis- 
satisfied. 

Me.  S  rANLEY.  You  are  right  as  to  the  Class,  but 
not  right  as  to  the  point  that  1  was  not  free  to  act 
and  that  1  did  not  put  in  the  advertisements  in 
obedience  to  my  own  feelings  as  to  what  was  right; 
nor  are  you  right,  sir,  in  saying  that  1  did  rot  most 
strenuously  oppose  Mr.  Skey,  and  unremittingly 
continue  to  do  so,  even  to  the  present  hour. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  As  to  evidence,  that  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  prepared  to  come  forward  with  j  1  have 
told  you  what  1  believed,  and  1  can  te'l  you  no 
mote.  But,  now,  where  is  the  good  of  all  this  '.' 
You  will  give  the  demonstrations  rather  than  the 
Class  should  not  be  satisfied,  won't  you? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Undoubtedly.  (Applause  and 
disapprobation.) 

Mr.  Abernethy.  If  you  make  this  noise  you 
will  defeat  our  purpose,  and  therefore  1  clam  that 
you  will  keep  your  engagement.  Mr.  Stanley  says, 
undoubtedly,  yes., 

Mr.  Stanley.  Stop.;  perhaps  I  should  like  a 
little  time  to  consider;  I  am  rather  in  a  new  posi- 
tion.  When  I  said  undoubtedly  yes,  it  was  with 
reference  to  the  Class  ;  with  regard  to  t'-at  which 
in  print,  as  a  moral  obligation  on  me;  still  I 
wish  to  do  any  tiling,  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Class,  and  my  great  object  being  to  interpose  no 
wish  but  for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  Abernethy-  Well,  we  still  are  at  issue 
upon  this  point,  which  is  the  declaration  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Class  with  regard  to  Mr.  Skey  as 
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a  demonstrator,  for  that  is  it.  If  the  Class  say  that 
he  is  incompetent  to  demonstrate,  he  cannot  be  a 
demonstrator;  if  the  J  say  he  is,  then  here  he  is. 

Mr.  Stanley.  There  is  one  strong  point  on 
which  I  was  pressed  very  closely  yesterday,  hut 
could  not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings  at  all, 
without  speaking  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Abernethy. 
I  hare  already  stated,  I  did  unremittingly  oppose 
Mr.  Skey;  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you,  yes- 
terday, "the  reasons  why  1  opposed  him.  It  has 
been  said,  the  opposition  is  personal.  Now,  within 
the  last  week,  in  Mr.  Abemethy's  ov.u  house,  I  said 
to  him—1'  Sir,  you  seem  to  think  that  I  am  the 
personal  enemy  of  Mr.  Skey  ;  now,  sir,  tell  me, 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  arrangements— 
through  nit  the  number  of  years  these  arrangements 
have  been  passing  through,  what  single  thing  I 
have  said  or  done  to  justify  you  in  attributing  to 
personal  feelings,  that  which  I  declare  is  only  on 
principle:1''  "  It  is  a  general  conclusion,"  says 
Mr.  Abernethy  ;  "  And  without  a  particular  fact  for 
its  support,"  replied  I,  therefore  I  am  sorrj  to 
be  obliged  to  say  what  I  am  now  going  to  do,  but 
I  am  obliged,  injustice  to  myself,  to  maintain,  that 
over  and  over  again  has  Mr.  Abernethy  expressed 
to  me  his  belief  in  the  incompetency  of  Mr.  Skey. 
Nay,  mere  than  that;  I  do  maintain,  that  within 
the  last  nine  months,  has  Mr.  Abernethy  pronounced 
his  incompetency  publicly  The  occasii  n  on  which 
he  did  so  was  this:  last  winter  I  was  obliged  to  be 
absent  one  day;  some  dissections  were  required 
for  the  demonstrations ;  Mr.  Skey  was  called  upon 
to  prepare  them,  and  so  inadequately  did  he  pre 
pare  them,  that  Mr.  Abernethy  came  out  of  the 
theatre,  called  him  a  fool,  and  applied  every  con- 
temptuous epithet  to  him.  desiiing  htm  to  leave  the 
place.    (Bravo,  and  hissing.) 

Mr.  Aiiernethy.  Now  the  bargain  is  broken. 
I  say  we  come  to  the  point  at  issue.  That  Mr. 
Stanley  disliked  Mr.  Skey,  and  that  Mr.  Skey  dis- 
liked Mr.  Stanley,  is  an  inference  I  draw  merely 
from  my  knowledge  of  human  nature.  They  have 
been  cultivating  'sentiments  of  reciprocal  dislike 
fur  a  considerable  time.  It  is  curious  to  know 
what  slight  occasions  produce  friendship:  Two 
men  meet;  O,  they  may  be  pleased  with  the  cut  of 
each  other's  coat,  and  both  being  civil  fellows,  they 
may  say,  egad,  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  wish. 
you  well ;  they  meet  again,  talk  of  the  weather,  and 
soon,  and  these  two  men  become  absolute  friends  ; 
and  again,  (gad,  if  you  don't  like  the  cut  of  a  man's 
gib,  an  inveterate  hatred  will  grow  nut  of  it.  I 
say,  it  is  merely  an  inference  of  this  kind  which  I 
draw.  But  as  to  Mr.  Stanley's  good  feelings,  as  to 
his  honourable  conduct  on  all  occasions,  and  his 
meaning  to  dn  right,  I  have  no  doubt.  1  should 
not  have  him  as  an  associate,  if  I  had  thought 
otherwise.  As  to  Mr.  Skey,  I  believe  him  to  lie  as 
good-hearted  a  fellow  as  ever  lived.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  have  any  connexion  with  men.  whatever 
their  abilities  might  be,  whatever  nobs  they  might 
carry  on  their  shoulders,  however  good  they  were 
in  their  upper  works,  if  there  was  any  thing  wrong 
in  a  more  essential  part.  (Placing  his  hand  upon 
his  heart.)  But  I  come  txi  the  same  point  upon 
which  we  are  at  issue,  namely,  whether  this  said 
Mr.  Skey  is  adequate  to  be  a  demonstrator  in  the 
school  ?  And  1  say,  1  know  not  how  that  is  to  he 
put  to  the  test,  but  by  the  means  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  which  I  say  must  be  the  end  of  it.  You 
see  (turning  round  to  those  standing  by  him)  here 
are  the  surgeons  of  the  Hospital.  1  have  had  a  lot 
of  anonymous  letters  sent  to  me ;  I  hold  them  up 
to  the  light,  I  see  the  same  water-mark  on  rub  let- 
ter, I  seethe  same  post-mark,  and,  rf— ?i  it.  1  thought 
they  were  all  written  «  ith  oue  hand.  You  can't 
imagine  what  an  expense  of  postage  I  have  been 
put  to.  (Laughter.)  I  have  a  lot  of  them  in  my 
pocket  now,  which  I  shall  reed  over  when  I  have 
leisure,  and  all  about  this  hubbub  and  cabal  I  I 
say,  that  looking  at  Mr.  Skey  as  one  that  might 
eventually  become  a  candidate  f  r  a  surgeon  to  the 
Hospital,  it  is  of  material  import  to  him,  that  he 
should  prosecute  his  education  in  the  way  1  have 
done ;  it  is  of  material  import  to  him,  ii  he  should 


establish  his  character,  and  if  he  cannot  do  that,  let 
him  be  turned  out  of  the  Class  with  all  my  heart. 
I  say  to  the  Class,  if  it  were  the  case  of  my  own 
son,  and  I  thought  that  he  was  deficient  in  know- 
ledge, thought  that  he  was  deficient  in  industry, 
or  thought  that  be  was  deficient  in  powers  of  ex- 
planation, or  of  communicating  his  information.  I 
would  he  the  first  man  to  blackball  him.  That's 
what  I  say  to  the  Class;  and  well,  now,  having 
said  my  say,  have  you  got  any  thing  more  to  say  ? 
(Calls  for  SkeV.) 
Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Stanley,  I  say. 
Mr.  Stanley.  Mr.  Skey  is  called  for. 
Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  the  gentlemen  seem  to 
wish  that  Mr.  Skey  should  speak  ;  have  you  any 
objection  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Not  the  slightest. 
Mr.  Abernethy,  (Turning  to  Mr.  Skey,)  Then, 
Sir,  walk  forward  You  know,  now,  (turning  to  the 
Class,)  really,  that  Mr.  Stanley  and  myself  could 
order  Mr.  Skey  out  of  the  room,  and  you  will  defeat 
your  own  object,  if  you  don't  keep  to  the  bargain. 
"if  you  wish  to  hear  Mr.  Skey.  there  he  stands  ;  and 
speak  out  like  a  man.  (Giving  Mr.  Skey  two 
hearty  blows  over  his  shoulder  with  his  hand.) 

Mr.  Skew  Gentlemen,  after  the  gross  attack  I 
experienced  yesterday  on  my  conduct,  it  will  re- 
quire some  considerable  power  on  my  part  to  ab- 
stain from  bringing  forward  subjects  that  should 
be  confined  within  ourselves.  It  cannot  but  be 
strongly  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  during  a  series 
of  five  years,  I  have  been  subject  to  a  degree  of  op- 
pression from  Mr.  Stanley,  to  which  I  shall  submit 
no  longer.  (Great  applause. )  That  under  every 
variety  of  circumstance's,  which  placed  me  within  the 
grasp  of  Mr.  Stanley,  he  has  availed  himself  to  the 
fullest  streteh  of  his  power,  in  obliging  me  to  exert 
myself  in  my  defence. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Just  allow  me  to  speak.  Here's 
a  proof  of  what  I  told  you  :  this  chap  has  been  che- 
rishing malevolent  feelings  in  his  mind,  and  here 
he  goes  spitting  out  bis  spite.     (  Much  laughter.) 

Mr.  Skey.  No,  Sir,  I  will  hold  myself  to  three 
or  four  facts  if  yon  will  consider  them  so,  alter  I 
have  made  my  statement.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, in  the  course  of  last  season,  requested  me  to 
call  at  his  house.  I  called  ;  and  Mr.  Stanley  said, 
Now,  Sir,  from  this  day,  henceforth,  you  are 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  I  said,  by  whom  am  I  appointed;  as  it 
was  very  natural  I  should  wish  to  know  that.  He 
said,  by  M r.  Abernethy  and  myself.  I  commenced 
the  demonstrations;  and  having  delivered  threeor 
four,  an  anonymous  letter  was  received  under,  I 
confess,  susoicinus  circumstances,  such  as  those 
Mr  Abernethy  has  properly  attributed  to  the  letters 
of  this  year.  Inconsequence  of  these  letters,  Mr. 
Abernethy  wrote  t»  myself  and  Mr.  Stanley,  re- 
questing "that  we  would  meet  him  at  his  house  to 
consult  together.  We  did  so.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined that  Dr.  Hue  and  Mr.  Stanley  should  come 
down  to  form  their  estimate  of  my  powers  of 
demonstrating,  by  hearing  one  of  the  demonstra- 
tions. They  came  down  ;  the  subject  I  had  to 
demonstrate  upon,  was  one  selected  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
But  I  don't  attribute  any  thing  to  him,  with  re- 
spect to  that;  but.  certainly,  it  was  not  a  subject 
on  which  1  could  demonstrate  to  advantage  They 
heard  me;  in  the  evening  I  called  at  Mr.  Aber- 
neihy's  house ;  Mr.  Abernethy  was  not  at  home, 
but  I  was  informed  by  persons  there,  and  by  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Abemethy's  family,  that  the  report  made 
was  favourable  to  me;  a  report  which  made  me 
smile,  for  I  really  almost  thought  it  ludicrous;  it 
was,  that  "  Mr.  Skey's  manner  was  gentlemanly, 
Mr.  Skey's  language  was  fluent  and  correct,  ami 
grammatical,  and  his  matter  was  good  and  well 
put."  But,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  saving  clause 
to  this  opinion,  which  was,  that  "  there  was  a 
something — a jer<e  sais  quoi,  which  did  not  produce 
an  impression."  And  then  I  say, — here  I  am,  after 
four  years  prepaiatioi  ,  coming  before  a  body  of 
men,  consisting, perhaps,  ofslln,  expected  to  possess 
more  than  a  gentlemanly  manner,  language  fluent, 
correct,   and  grammatical,  and  matter  good  and 
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well  put !  Now  1  do  say,  that  the  impression  a 
demonstrater  is  to  make,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
practice  and  time  ;  and  I  put  it  to  you  to  say,  whe- 
ther I  have  yet  had  that  fair  length  of  practice  and 
time.  Mr.  Stanley  again  saw  Air.  Abernethy,  and 
said,  these  are  turbulent  times,  and  I  will  not  allow 
the  demonstrations  to  be  carried  on  in  this  way  ; 
1  will  ga  down  to  the  Hospital  to-morrow,  and 
{rive  them  myself.  Mr.  Abernethy  said,  I  think  it 
would  he  advisable,  but  I  should  like  that  Mr.  Sjkey 
should  sanction  it;  feeling,  of  course,  as  he  did, 
that  the  thing  could  not  be  taken  out  of  lay  hands, 
without  some  explanation  being  given  to  me.  I 
was  spoken  to,  and  Mr.  Stanley  promised,  and 
solemnly  promised,  on  condition  that  I  acceded  to 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  he  would  come  down. 
and  make  a  statement  to  the  pupils,  that  it  was  not 
from  incompetency  on  my  part,  thathe  resumed  the 
demonstrations,  but  that  it  was  because  he  had  a 
right  to  do  so,  as  his  name  was  in  the  advertise- 
ments :  and  I  ask  you,  whether  he  did  make  that 
statement  ? 

Pupils.  Yes,  yes,  he  did  ;  he  said  you  were  well 
qualified. 

Mr.  S.cev.  Well,  then,  T  leave  it  to  the  opinions 
of  gentlemen,  well  established,  that  Mr.  Stanley 
has,  with  Mr.  Abernethy,  acknowledged  my  compe- 
tency. Now,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who 
Ins  kindly  come  forward,  I  beg  to  ask  a  question. 
It  was  during  my  absence  at  Havre,  Mr.  Stanley 
called  on  my  friend  Mr.  Wellbank,  and  said  that 
he  did  not  like  to  take  any  steps  in  my  absence, 
that  would  be  against  me  ;  and  I  ask,  did  he  not 
go  down  to  Dr.  \Vnoton  and  say,  in  the  absence  ot 
Air.  Skey,  I'll  be  damned  if  I  will  allow  the  arrange- 
ment tn  be  made  against  him,  or  something  like  that? 
Mr.  Stanley  has  now,  too,  just  brought  forward  a 
circumstance  which  requires  some  explanation — 
a  charge  going  forth  to  the  world,  is  not  what 
1  shall  submit  to  without  explanation.  Mr.  Stanley 
has  brought  before  you,  Gentlemen,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Abernethy,  an  instance  of  my  decided  incom- 
petency, because  he  came  into  the  hospital,  and 
could  not  find  a  proper  preparation  for  his  demon- 
stration. I  say  the  statera-nt  is  untrue.  It  was 
not  that  the  subject  was  ill  dissected,  but  the  same 
unpleasant  feeling  which  now  exists,  had  deter- 
red me  from  interfering  in  the  dissenting  of  the 
subject  for  that  lecture  :  I  had  kept  entirely  aloof 
from  it;  I  confess. I  had  not  gone  in,  as  I  ought 
to  have  done,  to  see  that  it  was  properly  dis- 
sected. Mr.  Abernethy  certainly  did  come  out  of 
the  theatre,  and  said, — "  Why  the  devil  is  this  not 
done  better  ?  Yon  ought  to  have  zone  to  it,  and 
seen  that  it  was  done."  I  said,  Sir,  it  was  not  my 
duty  to  have  done  so,  and  therefore  I  did  it  not. 
Mr.  Abernethy  took  it  Up  warmly,  as  very  naturally 
he  might,  because  I  did  not  explain  to  him  the 
reason  why  I  said  so;  I  do  confess  he  did  express 
himself  severely,  so  severely  that  I  was  obligi  d  to 
leave  the  hospital, — not  so  severely,  however,  as 
Mi.  Stanley  says  he  did  ;  lie  desired  me  tu  go,  a:ul 
I  did  go,  and  there  was  an  end  to  it. 

flow,  Gentlemen,  one  point  more  :  I  came  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  on  my  return  from  Havre  ;  a  meet- 
ing took  place  of  the  medical  men  in  the  hospital, 
as  Mr.  Stanley  has  said  ;  a;.d  when  I  camp  into  the 
room,  I  found  that  tiie  meetirg  was  composed  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  Dr.  Latham,  and  another  gentleman, 
retained  on  my  behalf,  as  a  solicitor.  At  this  meet- 
ing of  the  medical  men,  Mr.  Stanley  told  me,  one  of 
the  facts  put  forth  was  this — Mr.  Sta  ley  sa^s,  the 
medica  men  of  the  hospital  are,  one  and  all,  oi  them, 
against  you  ;  I  said  these  are  learful  odds,  sir.  He 
entered  into  a  long  tirade  about  the  meetings 
of  the  medical  men,  and  I  summed  up  the  few 
words  that  I  had  to  say  with  this  statement,  and 
Dr.  Latham  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  whether  it  is 
tine  or  false— Where  did  the  medical  men  gain  their 
opinion  of  me  ?  Where  were  my  duties  performed  ? 
At  here  did  Air.  Lawrence  form  his  opinion  of  me  ? 
My  duties  were  here,  in  the  dissecting  rooms,  and 
fas  Mr.  Lawrence  been  in  the  dissecting  rooms  ? 
No.  Where  did  Mr.  Earle  form  his  opinion  of  me? 
Has  he  been  in.  the  dissecting  rooms  ?    No.    Then 


I  said,  how  the  devil  did  they  come  to  that  opinion  ? 
Then  said  Air.  Stanley,  I  want  something  decisive  ; 
and  I  tell  ynu  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  your  decided 
enemy.  I  urged  him  to  an  explanation  ;  I  told  him 
that  these  were  indeed  fearful  odds,  and  if  it  were 
so,  I  had  indeed  something  to  contend  with.  Then 
he  said,  I  shall  tell  you  what  took  place— Mr. 
Lawrence  and  I  met  the  other  morning  in  the  park  ; 
we  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the 
hospital,  and  Air.  Lawrence  declared  to  me  in  plain 
terms  that  it  was  your  appointment  to  the  demon- 
strations of  the  hospitals,  that  induced  him  to  side 
with  the  new  school.  I  now  ask  Air.  Lawrence  if  he 
did  say  that;  (turning  to  Mr.  Lawrence  ;)  if  he  did, 
it  is  indeed  time  lor  me  to  leave  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Skhy.  I  promise  you,  Gentlemen,  I  shall 
mention  but  one  point  more,  and  in  doing  that,  I 
but  do  a  little  justice  to  my  own  feelings.  Mr. 
Stanley,  with  Air.  Abernethy,  has  received  a  va- 
riety ol  letters  ;  1  was  informed  on  Wednesday  night, 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  not  the  author  of  the 
letter  I  allude  to,  that  a  letter  had  been  put  in  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  Class  with  my  initials  ;  and  it  was 
only  yesterday  I  knew  the  gentleman's  name.  The 
letter  was  as  favourable  to  my  cause,  as  the  others 
were  unfavourable  to  it.  I  was  exceeding  anxious, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
me  to  find  out.  whether  that  letter  would  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Abernethy  ;  to  ascertain  whether  my  cause 
could  derive  support  with  him  from  that  letter,  or 
wdiether  it  was  to  go  on  from  the  others  without  the 
notice  of  this  letter.  Yesterday,  during  the  awful 
discussion  that  took  place  here,  a gentleman  ran  out 
to  Air.  Stanley  just  as  he  was  going  out,  and  said, 
'•The  severest  thing  you  have  against  you  is,  that 
you  retained  that  letter."  Air.  Stanley  savs,  "I 
know  nothing  of  it."  Then  he  was  pressed  respect- 
ing it,  and  at  length  he  said,  "  O,  that  is  of  un- 
doubted importance."  First,  therefore,  denying  it 
and  then  admitting  it.  Gentlemen,  as  Mr.  Earle 
says,  he  did  not  express  any  opinion  respecting  me, 
declaring  his  inability  to  have  done  so,  because  he 
had  not  been  in  the  room  to  hear  me. 

Mr.  Stanm??.  1  have  to  reply  to  Mr.  Skey  by 
saying,  that  his  statements  are  partial,  and  in  niany 
respects  positively  lalse.  One  man's  word  is  as 
good  as  another's;  and  the  circumstances  may  or 
may  not  admit  of  proof.  With  regard  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  demonstrating  last  year,  I  positively 
deny  having  made  him  Demonstrator.  With  regard 
to  the  circumstance  he  mentioned, occurring  at  Mr. 
Abernethy's  house,  he  came  there  in  the  evening, 
(this  he  has  omitted  to  mention,)  and  told  Air. 
Abernethy  that  the  students  were  coming  down  in 
the  morning  to  kick  up  a  dust,  and  that  I  should  go 
down. 

Air.  Skey.     That  I  had  heard  so. 

Mr*  Stanley.  Yes,  that.you  had  heard  so;  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Skey.    Undoubtedly. 

Air.  Stanley.  And  that  was  the  reason  I  came 
down.  As  to  the  selecting  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  had  to  demonstrate  before,  Dr  Hue  and  myself 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  Now  as  to  that 
part  relating  to  the  point  on  which  Air.  Lawrence 
has  referred  to  :  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  a 
meeting  at  Air.  Vincent's  took  place  relative  to  the 
demo nst rat  oss,  in  consequence  of  the  unfitness  of 
Mr  Skey  and  Air.  Wormald,  no  decision  was  come 
to.  On  the  Saturday  morning  following,  I  met  Mr. 
Lawrence  in  the  Park  ;  this  was  in  the  month  of 
May.  Mr.  Lawrence  then  informed  rae,  that  a  new 
school  was  forming,  and  the  reason  of  it  was,  as 
he  assigned  tome,  the  way  in  which  things  were 
goiiii:  on  here;  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Aberne'hy 
had  taken  apon  himselt  to  appoint  individuals,  tit 
or  unfit, to  the  situation,  thus  referring  particularly 
to  Air.  Skey.  And,  therefore,  Air.  Lawrence  stated, 
that  he  wished  me  to  make  the  c  immunication  to 
thp  medical  men,  that  such  new  school  was  form- 
ing. He  said,  it  involves  your  interest  very  much. 
He  said,  he  wishtd  me  to  make  the  communication. 
This  v  as  on  the  Saturday;  and  on  the  very  same 
day,  when  I  came  down  to  the  Hospital,  I  took  Dr. 
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Hue,  who  I  see  there,  (among  the  pupils,)  Dr.  Ro- 
berts and  Mr.  Vincent,  into  a  room,  and  I  said  this 
to  lhem;  I  don't  know  whether  Dr.  Hue  has  it  in 
his  recollection  or  not,  but  Mr.  Vincent,  who  pro- 
mised to  be  here  to-day,  told  me  this,  upon  a  con- 
versation between  us,  that  he  recollected  the  cir- 
cumstance well.  I  said  to  him,  Do  you  recollect 
my  meeting  you  on  such  and  such  a  day,  and  making 
such  and  such  a  communication  ?"  "  Yes."  "  AVhat 
was  it?"  "  That  a  new  school  was  forming,  and 
that  it  had  been  told  to  you  by  Mr.  Lawrence."  I 
said,  "  Did  I  tell  you  the  reason  of  this':'"  "  Yes,  you 
said  Mr.  Skey's  appointment  was  the  consequence 
oi  it."  That,  Gentlemen,  was  Mr.  Vincent's  state- 
ment to  me  this  morning. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  now,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not 
think  tiiat  there  is  any  good  in  saying  any  more  i;t 
this  meeting.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  Cla-s  that 
is  the  subject  of  consideration,  not  our  own  private 
jingles;  and  I  have  told  you,  anil  by  that  asser- 
tion we  must  abide,  that  Sir.  Stanley  will  give  the 
demonstrations  himself,  rather  than  you  should  be 
dissatisfied. 

Mr  Stanley.  Stop,  don't  make  any  promise 
for  Mr.  Stanley  ;  Mr.  Stanley  must  have  time  to 
think. 

Mr  Abernethy.  Very  well,  sir,  Mr.  Stanley 
may  have  as  much  time  to  think  as  he  plea>es ;  but 
il  Mr.  Stanley  is  the  man  I  have  taken  him  for,  and 
do  take  him  for,  he  certainly  will  abide  by  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Stanley.     No,  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  well,  sir,  you  may  not  be  the 
man  I  take  you  for. 

Mr.  Stanley.     That  may  be. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  I  have  that  feeling.  You 
cannot  expect  that  Mr.  Stanley,  taking  half  of  the 
Lecture.-:,  and  engaged  in  business,  will  give  you 
demonstrations  frequently;  and  we  must,  if  you 
neglect  Mr.  Skey,  find  out  those  who  will  satisfy 
you.  Now,  I  declare  to  Go  I,  I  can  see  no  other 
mode  of  determining  the  opinion  of  the  Class,  than 
the  one  1  have  stated;  but  I  wish  the  students  of 
the  Hospital  to  joaivay  satisfied  that  every  thing 
shall  be  done  on  our  part  to  the  utmost  of  our  abili- 
ties, to  render  satisfaction  to  the  Class.  1  do  not 
know  that  more  need  be  said.  As  to  particular 
points,  they  perhaps  may  be  relerred  to  the  medi- 
cal men  at  the  Hospital. 

Mr.  Abernethy  now  turned  round  to  the  surgeons 
surrounding  him,  and  moved  his  extended  arms  for 
their  etce.Hnt,  us  if  be  thought  he  was  driving-  a  flock 
of  geese;  but  the  building  rang  with  calls  for  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  that  gentleman  stepped  forward  to 
the  table. 

Mr.  Laurence.  Upon  my  word,  Gentlemen, 
it  would  have  been  much  more  agreeable  to  me  to 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion  going  on  here; 
however,  the  mode  in  wbich  I  ha\e  been  mixed  up 
with  it,  and  the  particular  allusions,  bolh  by  Mr, 
^key  and  Mr.  Stanley,  to  what  I  said  respecting 
Mr.  Skey.  and  the  further  mention,  oh  the  part  ol 
Mr.  Stanley,  of  what  1  stated  to  him  respecting  the 
formation  of  anew  school,  tender  it  imperative  on 
my  part,  just  to  explain  two  or  three  points.  I 
perfectly  well  remember  what  passed  at  a  meeting 
ol  the  medical  men  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stanley  and 
Mr.  Skey,  when  we  were  railed  together  to  con- 
sider who  should  be  demonstrators.  Now  it  was  our 
sentiment,  ti  at  that  uns  a  very  important  meeting  ; 
because  we  viewed  it,  not  merely  as  i  elating  to  the 
ollice  of  demonstrator,  hut  as  invoh  ing  tie  appoint- 
ment  of  future  Lecturers;  therefore  1  apprehend 
the  i.i  dical  men  who  then  met,  «  en-  led  to  consider 
the  subject  with  respect  ti>  future  lecturing,  rather 
than  the  present  demonstrating  ;  and  that  meeting, 
in  consequence  of  an  apparent  disposition  in  those 
who  had  ih*  immediate  power  to  appoint  not  to 
take  that  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  ended  in 
no  oil  ,  and  ihe  result  was  that  no  appointment 
took  place.  It  was  a  lew  days  afterwards  that 
the  accidental  meeting  took  place  between  Mr. 
Stanley  and  myself,  in  the  Park,  and  that  an  un- 
reserved and  confidential  conversation  then  took 
place  between  us,  respecting  the  state  of  the  school 


generally,  which  conversation,  in  my  opinion,  no 
gentleman  would  have  divulged  without  my  con- 
sent. (Applause.)  But  particularly,  may  I  say  so, 
with  reference  to  any  individual  whose  compe- 
tency, or  mode  of  performing  his  duties  in  the 
school,  I  might  have  spoken  of  unfavourably.  No 
gentleman  would  have  thought  of  mentioning  my 
sentiments,  particularly  to  the  person  of  whom  I 
had  been  speaking,  without  my  leave,  because 
they  were  given  in  a  perfectly  confidential  and 
unreserved  manner.  Under  such  circumstances,  I 
should  have  stated  candidly  my  real  opinion  re- 
specting the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  any  individual, 
had  he  been  my  most  intimate  friend,  not  suspect- 
ing that  such  opinion  would  he  reported  to  the  person 
in  question.  J  therefore  experienced  strong  surprise 
when  it  was  told  me,  that  I  had  made  that  communi- 
cation to  Mr.  Staultv  !  However  great  my  surprise, 
1  must  now  state, Gentlemen,  that]  never  said  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Skey  as  demon;  t  Kit  or  made  me  side 
with  tile  new  school.  I  hud  no  more  intention  of 
lecturing  there  at  that  time — no  more  thought  that 
a  new  school  actually  would  be  established,  than  I 
have  of  going  to  Constantinople  at  this  moment. 
I  certainly  did  give  my  opinion  very  free  v  res  Bet- 
ing this  school  generally;  but  I  must  remind  Mr. 
Stanley,  as  he  has  chosen  to  divulge  some  part  of 
what  passed,  that  the  appointment  of  a  demon- 
strator was  by  no  means  what  formed  the  whole  of 
the  conversation.  I  told  him,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  respectability  and  reputation  of 
this  school  could  not  continue,  unless  the  situa- 
tions in  it  were  tilled  by  those  who  had  the  power 
of  being  useful  to  the  students  ;  it  would  not  do  to 
persevere  in  a  system  of  combining  several  depart- 
ments of  instruction  in  one  individual,  and  thus 
miking  them  merely  subservient  to  private  emolu- 
ment;— if  that  were  to  go  on,  the  utility  and 
reputation  of  the  school  could  not  bo  upheld. 
Certainly  I  spoke  doubtingly  as  to  the  pro- 
priety or  advantage  of  appointing  Mr.  Skey;  not 
that  I  have  myse  f  any  personal  knowledge,  or 
that  I  had  at  that  time,  of  his  abilities.  I  did  not 
know  myself,  whether  he  was  well  or  ill  qualified  ; 
and  the  only  grounds  of  information  1  had,  cer- 
tainly came  from  other  quarters ;  and  I  can  easily 
leave  it  to  you  to  judne  what  those  quarters  weie. 
My  opinion  was  certainly  not  formed  on  any  very 
adequate  grounds  ;  but  it  was  cii'led  from  such 
facts  as  Mr.  Abernethy  and  Mr.  Stanley  chose  to 
let  out  i  f  Mr.  Skey  ;  I  there  fire  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  his  abilities.  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley on  this  occasion,  that  I  heard  it  was  probable  ano- 
ther school  would  he  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hospital,  if  things  continued  to  be  conducted  on 
the  monopolising  and  exclusive  plan.  I  alluded  to  a 
vague  rumour  that  1  had  heard  of  Mr.  Bennett  and 
Mr.  Kiernan  forming  a  school;  I  told  him,  I  not 
only  though!  it  would  be,  but  that  it  ought  to 
be,  for  the  public  benefit,  if  the  present  plan  of  pro- 
ceedings at  this  school  were  continued  ;  and  1  told 
him  this,  with  a  view  to  prevent  that  which  has 
since  actually  taken  place.  And  1  think  if  what 
I  sugge  ted  bad  been  done,  the  new  institution 
would  never  ?.ave  been  contemplated,  and  no 
rival  school  would  have  been  established.  The 
new  cliool,  as  it  has  been  called,  certainly  had 
not  been  thought  ui  at  that  time.  1  will  now  go  on 
to  .Inly,  when,  previously  to  an  annui  I  meeting 
of  the  Governors  ol  this  hospital,  an  ollici.il  li  tier 
was  sent  to  the  medical  men,  by  ihe  cleik,  begging 
to  know  if  they  intended  to  take  any  part  in  the 
lertutes  that  were  (o  he  delivered  in  the  ensuing 
see  n  ;  one  of  those  letters  was  sent  to  me,  ami 
begging  to  know  if  1  meant  to  take  any  part  of  the 
lectures.  In  answer  to  that  letter  I  sent  this  reply  ,- 
first  acknowledging  my  receipt  of  it,  and  then 
stating  that  i  begged  u>  acquaint  him,  foi  the  in- 
formation of.  the  Governors,  that  I  was  prepared -to 
lecture  en  surgery,  and  was  desirous  of  having  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  To  that  letter  ol  mine  no 
answer  was  evi  r  returned.  I  Ibrget  precisely  when 
that  was,  but  it  was  sometime  in  the  month  of.li.ly  ; 
and  when  1  sent  that  letter,  no  intention  existed, 
to  my  knowledge,  ol  forming  the  school  in  Aiders- 
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gate  Street;  and  it  was  not  till  after  that  time,  an 
application  w  as  sent  to  me  to  know  whether,  if 
such  a  school  was  formed,  [  would  take  any  part  in 
it.  The  school  is  not  mine;  but  bavins  '"id  no 
opportunity  of  communicating  my  knowledge,  and 
of  exercising  my  talent  for  the  use  of  the  public,  in 
this  school,  1  did  think  myself  fully  justified  in 
engaging  myself  to  give  instructions  in  that  estab- 
lishment; but  the  establishment  was  not  at  all  ex- 
pected at  the  time  iVIr.  Stanley  has  spoken  of.  This 
is  the  substance  of  what  passed  ;  and  when  I  spoke- 
of  the  appointment  ot  Mr.  Skey,  it  was  con- 
fidentially, and  I  had  not  then  had  the  opportunity 
of  judging  of  his  ability;  but  I  told  Mr.  Stanley,  if 
the  present  system  should  be  continued  here,  and  a 
new  school  should  be  formed,  I  should  consider  my- 
self at  full  liberty  to  join  it;  and  my  particular  re- 
quest was,  that  he  would  state  that  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy.  That  is  all,  Gentlemen,  that  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.  Stanley.  Gentlemen.  I  have  only  to  deny, 
which  I  do  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  that  M  r. 
Lawrence  said  that  statement  was  made  confidenti- 
ally, or  that  he  made  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  me 
to  think  it  was  so. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  certainly  did  not  enjoin  se- 
cresy  ;  the  propriety  of  it  was  so  obvious,  that 
nobody  would  have  mentioned  the  thing. 

Mr.  Stanley.  No  idea  whatever  ever  arose 
in  my  mind  to  cause  me  to  think  it  was  a  con- 
lidential  statement,  particularly  as  he  even  told 
me  to  communicate  it  to  medica:  men. 
Mr.  L  uvkkm  k.  To  Mr.  Abei  nethy. 
Mr.  Stanley.  And  he  said  he  thought  it  would 
even  go  so  far,  as  that  one  of  our  own  colleagues 
Would  be  engaged  in  it. 
Mr.  Macilwain  has  a  word  to  say. 
Mr.  Macilwain.  Gentlemen,  it  is  very  pain- 
ful to  be  at  all  engaged  in  such  a  thing  as  this.  All 
I  have  to  say  is.  whether  such  a  school  was  or  was 
not  in  contemplation  at  that  time,  I  shall  say  in  a 
few  words.  It  so  happened  that  the  first  informa- 
tion I  received  of  the  existence  of  such  a  plan, 
was  from  a  gentleman  perhaps  now  present,  Dr. 
Tweedie  I  had  heard  nothing  about  it  before,  but 
at  that  very  conversation,  Dr.  Tweedie  stated  to 
me  that  Mr.  Lawrence  had  communicated  that 
such  a  school  was  in  contemplation,  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
a  few  mornings  previous  to  that  time.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Tweedie  mentioned  the  gentlemen's  names  w  ho 
were  to  take  the  leading  part  in  such  a  school. 

M.  Arernethy.  We  had  better  break  up  the 
meeting.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  Class  I  feel  in- 
terested ;  and  I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  it 
shall  be  our  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge;  but  we  may  consider  nearer 
the  point  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  Abernetby  again  wanted  to  clear  the  theatre, 
but  the  Class  called  tor  Mr.  Earle  to  come  forward. 
Mr.  Eari.k.  Really,  Gentlemen,  you  call  upon  me 
t-i  speak,  but  I  have  nothing  to  say  except  this  :  I 
conceive  that  all  your  passions  have  been  too 
strongly  worked  upon  now  to  come  to  a  deliberate 
end  ;  and,  therefore,  I  should  recommend  that  the 
ballot  should  not  be  to-day.  I  should  certainly  say 
that  the  whole  matter  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
whole  of  the  medical  men,  not  one  or  two  of  them, 
but  to  the  whole  in  a  body, — their  interests  and 
yours  are  inseparably  united;  their  interests  and 
wishes  are,  that  the  Hospital  should  be  tilled  with 
men  of  the  best  talent.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
expressed  at  Mr.  Vincent's.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  at  the  meeting,  and 
there  was  nothing  decided  upon.  But,  Gentlemen, 
I  do  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  I  con- 
ceive the  appointment  of  a  demonstrator  is  one  of 
the  greatest  importance,  with  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture lectures;  and,  therefore,  is  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  nomination  of  any  one  individual, 
but  should  be  in  the  nomination  ot  the  whole  body 
of  medical  men.  And  1  would  say,  that  they  might 
he  competent  judges  in  making  that  nomination, 
that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  one 
or  two,  or  more,  demonstrate,  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  Now,  as  to  Mr.  Skey  and  Mr.  Wormald, 
they  have  been  nominated  j  I  would  not  now  enter 
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into  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  that  nomina- 
tion having  been  made  by  one  individual,  but  as 
they  have  been  led  on,  as  their  hopes  have  b>en 
raised  with  the  prospect  of  the  situation,  I  have 
thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
to  them,  not  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  talent; 
but  that  it  should  not  be  decided  whether  they  were 
to  remain  permanently  as  demonstrators  or  not,  till 
the  medical  men  had  met  and  decided  on  their  com- 
petency. I  still  think  it  will  beto  the  interest  of  this, 
and  the  other  Class,  to  allow  the  twopresent  demon- 
strators to  go  in,  Mr.  Woimald  and  Mr.  Skey;  afford 
them  the  opportunity  of  a  trial ;  let  the  medical  men 
come  dou  nand  hear  them,  to  erable  them  (ohavethe 
opportunity  of  forming  their  opinions.  For  them  to 
form  their  opinions  upon  what  they  beard  from 
others,  would  be  gross  injustice;  and  I  declare 
myself  totally  unfit  to  say,  whether  Mr.  Skey  or 
Mr.  Woimald  are  or  are  notable  to  fill  Ike  situa- 
tion.  They  may  both  be  so,  or  neitherof  them  may 
be  so,  for  any  thing  I  know  ;  and,  therefore,  I  think 
the  best  thing  to  he  done  would  be,  to  allow  the 
present  gentlemen  to  go  on  demonstrating,  and  to 
let  the  medical  men  decide  it. 

Mr.  Sheppakd.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  ask  you 
three  questions  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanley.  I 
have  been  accused  privately,  of  something  I  did 
publicly,  in  the  theatre,  yesterday  ;  and  now,  did  I 
say  one  thing  disrespectful  of  Mr.  Stanley  ? 
VcriLS.    No,  no. 

Mr.  Stanley.    Who  accused  you  ? 
Mr.  Sheppard.     You  thanked  me,  ironically,  for 
being  at  the  head  of  a  party  against  ynu,  but  did  I 
not  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  "Stanley  ? 
Pupils.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Did  I  not  say,  that  if  any  gen- 
tleman wished  to  say  any  thing  disrespectful  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  respecting  the  advertisements,  J  would 
leave  the  chair. 

Pupils.  Yes,  certainly.  (Calls  for  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy's  proposition, — Mr.  Earl's  proposition.) 

Mr.  Arernethy.  No,  no,  it  must  he  done  at  a 
time  when  you  are  more  calm,  and  when  there  are 
fewer  present  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Class. 
Exeunt  omnes. 

After  all  parties  had  left  the  theatre,  Mr.  Stanley 
openly  and  boldly  declared  in  the  square,  surround- 
ed by  a  vast  number  of  the  pupils,  that  they  were 
acting  most  properly  in  demanding  their  just  rights. 
If  they  were  not  satisfied,  they  had  a  right  to  insist 
upon  every  condition  being  performed,  or  to  there- 
turn  of  their  money;  and  whatever  gentlemen 
might  apply  to  him  for  the  return  of  their  money,  if 
they  were  not  satisfied,  they  should  most  readily 
have  the  proportion  of  it  that  he  had  received. 
(Mr.  Stanley  received  immense  applause  for  this.) 
Mr.  Abernetby  also,  near  the  door  of  the  theatre, 
had  a  letter  put  into  his  hand,  signed  by  about  20 
of  the  pupils,  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  ?vew 
School  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  demanding  that 
Mr.  Stanley  should  demonstrate,  or  thatthey  should 
have  their  money  returned  to  them. 

Mr.  Arernethy  said,  — Pho,  pho  ;  and  walked 
off  with  his  hands  in  his  trowsers  pockets. 


Saturday,  Nov.  11. 

At  the  usual  time  of  beginning  the  Anatomical 
Lecture,  preparations  were  placed  on  the  table,  and 

Mr.  Arernethy  entered  the  theatre,  which  was 
almost  as  crowded  as  on  the  previous  day  ;  looking 
round  him,  he  said,  there  are  gentlemen  here  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Class.  .The  person  whose  duty 
it  was  to  bring  the  preparations  into  the  theatre 
now  entered  with  another  draw  lull,  and  Mr.  Aber- 
netby, with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  said,  take 
these  things  away,  I'll  not  lecture  to  anybody  but 
to  the  Class.  The  poor  fellow  was  so  terrified, 
that  he  had  almost  destroyed  the  glasses. 

Mr.  Abernetby  said, — Well,  now,  gentlemen, 
if  you  are  disposed  to  waste  your  time,  I  can  have 
no  objection.  I  came  here,  yesterday,  to  go  on 
with  the  work  of  the  season,  but  I  was  prevented, 
by  meeting  an  assembly  in  which  there  was  nothing 
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but  cabal  and  noise;  an  assembly  which  I  call  a 
ffloh,  where  every  person  acts  according  to  the  im- 
pulse of  his  feelings,  without  any  rational  con- 
sideration. I  really  know  not  what  I  am  to  do,  to 
quell  ihis  tumult.  I  receive  anonymous  letters; 
1  have  received  some  insulting  letters;  I  have  re- 
.  m  a  man  a  letter,  whose  letter  is  not  ab- 
solutely anonymous,  for  it  is  signed  Justus,  which  1 
take  to  he  just  as  great  a  misnomer  as  ever  1 
met  with.  (Laughter.)  if  this  Mr.  Jus 
really  that  feeling  which  I  entertain  lor  every 
m in,  I  believe  that  he  never  would  hurt  any 
honourable  man,  until  there  was  some  absolute 
grou  d  tor  it ;  and  if  he,  with  that  feeling,  will  meet 
me,  I  shall  explain  to  him  the  circumstances,  con- 
cerning which  he  seemsto  want  information  ;  if  he 
has  no  feeling  of  this  kind,  it  is  beneath  me  to 
answer  him.  Now.  I  am  a  straight  forward  cha- 
racter, and  what 's  more,  the  public  know  it. 
(Laughter.)  There's  nothing  that  can  be  said  to 
defame  me,  that  will  be  of  any  avail  I  say,  I  am 
a  straight  lorward  character.  I  never  let 
disturb  my  conduct ;  I  look  to  what  is  reasonable 
and  right  to  be,  done,  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  I  do  it;  and  the  only  consideration  with  me  is, 
what  is  reasonable  and  right  to  be  ('one  under  the 
present  circumstances, — circumstances  where  the 
whole  business  of  the  season  is  put  a  stop  to,  and 
nothing  appears  hut  tumult  and  noise,  and  dis- 
cordance of  opinions.  As  a  specimen  of  my  down- 
right mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  very  first  lectures 
1  announced  to  the  class  that  Mr.  Skey  and  Mr. 
Wormald  would  give  the  demonstrations  during  the 
season, but  that  they  came  forward  as  untried  men, 
and  that  you  were  to  be  their  judges.  I  said,  i! 
you  find  them  incompetent,  either  from  •■: 
of  the  subject,  from  want  of  the  power  of  explain- 
ing, from  want  of  method,  or  from  want  of  in- 
dustry, declare  that  opinion,  and  we  shall  find  you 
other  demonstrators.  It  is  my  duty  that  yon  should 
be  assisted  in  your  studies  by  the  best  men  ;  and  if 
they  are  not  the  best  men,  we  will  find  you  others. 
And,  said  1.  Mr.  Stanley  himself  has  undertaken, 
rather  than  you  should  be  dissatisfied,  to  give  the 
demonstrations.  Now,  if  that  is  not  straight  tor- 
ward,  I  don't  know  what  is;  and  it  is  what  I 
thought  was  the  meaning  and  purport  of  the  adver- 
tisements inserted  in  the  public  papers.  But  what's 
to  be  done  now  ?  This  is  the  line  of  conduct  I 
adopt  on  the  present  occasion.  I  announce  to  you, 
tl.at  t!>e  demonstrations  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Skey 
and  Mr,  Wormald.  1  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
Mr.  Wormald  is  ill,  and  in  bed,  having  hurt  his 
finger;  Mr.  Skey  will  go  on  with  the  demonstra- 
tions in  the  usual  manner,  and  will  attend  the 
licaJ  Room;  Mr.  Wormald  will  join  him  in 
attendance,  as  soon  as  he  is  able.  1  have  to  announce 
to  you,  this  is  the  arrangement,  that  the  demon 
strations  and  attendance  in  the  room  will  go  on,  as 
usual,  and  that  if  any  gentleman  is  dissatisfied,  we 
shall  ha\e  great  satisfaction  in  returning  him  his 
money.  (Immense  applause,  which  continued  for 
sere  al  minutes.) 

Now,  what  "s  all  this  noise  for?    It's  a sp>  cinien 

of    v,  hat  I    should  have  liked    to    he    otherwise. 

i-   not  my  object  ;   it  is  known  it  is  not  my 

object,     i  resign  all  gain  from  tt;e  hospital.    I  have 

lived  nil   m_\  life,  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  because  I 

i.ke  t! (See;  it  seemed  to  suit  my  feelings;  and 

I  have  all  mj  life  hi  d  a  ood  opinion  of  the  class, 
perhaps  I  may  say,  till  of  late  years.  Well,  it  was 
gratifying  to  me.  to  communicate  inform:  .  on;  l 
•is  j  always  laboured  to  do  it  zealously,  and  to  the 
lity,  the  Class  was  pleased  to  be 
i'.'  But  lor  a  very,  very  great  num- 
ber of  years,  1  was  out  of  pocket  teaching  anatomy. 
For  another  very  '.Meat  number  of  years,  perhaps  1 
neither  Inst  Dor  gabied  by  the  situation  which  1 
held,  asteachej  ol  anatoui;  .  It  was  impossible  that 
there  could  he.  any  gain  worth  my  receiving,  by  be- 
ing a  teacher  of  anatomy,  while  the  former  theatre 
stood  in  this  situation.  It  was  at  the  com 
the  war—  and  v  on  know  better  when  that '.. 
ih;,— that  I  thought  of  course  the  Class  would  de- 
cline; instead  pf  v>  hich,  the  theatre  wasorerfilleft-- 


not  frcmcurosity,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  (laugh- 
ter,) but  really  over-filled  with  students;  and  I 
appfii  d  to  the  Governors  to  enlarge  it  in  surra-  v  ay 
or  other.  They  have  built  the  present  one  :  and  if 
this  theatre  were  full, it  might  be  said  that  it  would 
be  a  remuneration  for  my  time.  People  have  all 
1  lime  said  to  me,  what  a  fool  are 
ing  that  bus  ital.  to  be  going  down  lectui- 
turing  there,  and  So  he  making  that  your  first  ob- 
ject. Why  don't  you  attend  more  to  private  pa- 
tients? Why  don't  you  do  as  other  people  do;  it 
would  be  much  more  lucrative,  and  less  fatiguing 
to  you  ?  I  say,  that  I  know  ;  but  I  say,  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  anatomy  suited  my  humour,  and 
as  Captain  Bobadil  sa\s,  you  know,  every  man 
ought  to  have  his  humour.  Well,  but  as  soon  as  fn« 
Class  became  a  class  that  might  perhaps  have  re- 
numerated  me  far  my  labour,  1  gave  the  halt  of  the 
income  to  Mr.  Stanley.  I  state  to  you,  it  was  not 
money  that  was  my  object,  and  therefore  your  ap- 
plause was  as  ii  you  doubted  that,  when  1  stated 
that  we  should  have  no  objection  to  return  the  mo- 
ney to  an;  gentleman  who  might  feel  dissatisfied. 

I  am  sorry  that  things  are  as  they  are  ;  I  had 
hoped,  they  would  have  been  carried  on  more  har- 
moniously ;  but  I  really  know  not  how  to  quell  this 
cabal,  but  in  the  manner  I  have  proposed  ;  so  that 
yon  will  consider  that  as  a  settled  point. 

Now,  I  have  to  go  on  and  say,  that  if  there  is  any 
gentleman  in  the  Class  that  is  capable  of  supposing 
that  I  would  act  disingenuously,  or  in  ar.j  other  way 
than  this,  which  I  call  a  straight  forward  manner, 
I  sliould  be  very  happy  to  return  him  every  farthing 
I  ever  received  from  him,  and  not  to  seehim  in  this 
room  again.  I  hope,  if  I  continue  to  lecture,  I  shall 
have  the  good  opinion  of  ail  the  Class;  that  wouid 
be  a  great  motive  to  make  me  do  it  ;  but  you  know 
it  is  very  hard  to  lecture  to  those  who  arc  critical, 
and  inclined  to  find  fault.  If  the  lecturer  has  not 
the  good  feeling  of  the  Class,  he  bad  much  better 
not  lecture  at  all;  and  lam  sure  I  don't  care  iff 
never  give  another  lecture, — it  would  be  no  dis- 
turbance to  my  mind  whatever,  if  I  dd  not.  f 
speak  now  more  as  to  my  co-partner,  Mr.  Stanley. 
I  trust  you  are  convinced  that  he  has,  with  great 
industry,  and  with  great  ability  of  mind,  made  him- 
self thoroughly  master  of  the  subject ;  and  I  tr»st 
whenever  lie  appears  in  this  theatre  as  a  teacher, 
he  will  be  heard  with  that  sort  of  good  will,  which 
ought  to  obtain  between  the  teacher  and  those  «  hem 
he  endeavours  to  instruct.  Now,  if  you  lave  a 
mind  to  make  any  promise,  or  to  hold  up  your  hands, 
or  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  giving  me  an 
ance  that  this  will  be  the  case,  I  shall 
peace.  I  want  to  have  this  assurance.  As  to  my- 
self, 1  am  very  indifferent  as  to  approbation  ;  I  al- 
ways look  to  this,  tiie  approbation  of  a, 
mind.  But  with  regard  to  Mr.  Mauley,  will  yon 
give  me  the  assurance  that  he  will  be  b<  ard  in 
silence,  and  with  that  good  feelifg  which  he  has 
hitherto  pi  fi    m  you.  Those  who  are  inclined 

so  to  hear  him,  and  so  to  feel  for  him,  1  ask   to  sig- 
.  at,  by  holding  up  their  r. 

(The  shew  of  hands  was  put.)     I  believe  I  may 

:  i  say  it  is  unanimous  ;  I,  however,  put  the 

contrary  for  term's  sake,  and  those  gentlemen  who 

are  of  the  contrary  feeling  will  signify  the  same  by 

ir  right  hand. 

One  hand  shown.     (Hissing.) 

The  Pupil,  Mr.  Fov,  who  held  up  his  hand.  Hi>s 
me  if  you  like;  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do 
so;  1  think  he  lias  behaved  as  he  ought  not.  (Con- 
tinned  hissing.) 

Mr.  ABERNBTHY.  Now, be  quiet,  w  ill  you 
but  why  say  so,  sir '.'     You  know  I  am  here  to-day 
to  restore  peace  and  good  will. 

Mr.  FoY.     I  am  ready  to  explain. 

Mr.  ABERNKniy.  I  really  think  you  had  better 
not  express  that  Sisappri  nation. 

Mr.    Fov.     I    believe    1    am    not  the  only  one, 
Mr.  Aberuethy,  who  entertains  the  feeling 
tain,  but  who  did  not  bold  up  their  hands.    (Hiss- 
ing, and  cries  of,  Don't  insult  the  Class.) 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  Well,  well,  it  is  so  universally 
assented,  to,  if  possible  let  it  drop. 
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mTLJmaJ  ,iaV°  ^  °!'Jecti011  «othat,  sir;  but 
you  sjid  that  you  wished  to    know  our  feelings 

Man,  lama  straight  forward  man  too,  and  I  ex- 
press what  I  feel.    [Much  laughter.) 

Mr.  Abehnbth*  (Making  a  profound  bow  to  the 
toSSSVi  'i  *  r",;l'et-t-V"«  tor  it.  (Continued 
Jwgfcter.J i  N'ow  I  really  want  to  have  concord  re- 
stored,  and  you  see,  sir,  that  the  sentiment  is  <o 
*uyersal,rhat  I  may  say  I  go  from  h,nce  bavin" 
UK-  opinion  ot  the  Class  that  they  will  hear  both 
KiSSr*""*  r.atie:.ce,andMr.  Stanley  with 

hJ#dh*»£  I1s,laIlnot  make  any  noise,  certainly, 
ont  shall  hear  him  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Abernethy.    I  am  ?iad  to  hear  it. 

havr**™  M'  ?n,ot,,er. Pupil-  Are  we  «<>»  to 

have  the  same  pledge  given  with  respect  to  Mr 
fckey,  when  he  demonstrates1 

Z Slw ?  '  u'g0t  poor  8key;  and  ot  course  I 
s,   ., Id  hope     hat  it  voalf  be  so  with  respect  to 

W  «?■  T!at  y°,U  Wl1  rather  courage  the 
til,  (t  ?  T?  otl,e"vise;  he  is  verv  sensitive, 
(au.hter,)  and  look  with  lenity  upon  his  errors 

wrV  '  '  tdl  Mm  as  a  lrieud  where  l,e 

Another  Plpit  That's  impossible. 
iswrr;,r,tU2pNI;\HKY-  Tel"'im^  a  friend  where  he 
«J^S?"*  u  ,hl3f!icroaches  on  the  first  resolu- 
tion, that  those  who  are  disponed  to  bear  Mr. 
Mormald  and  Mr.  Skey  may  hear  them  ,  but  that 
woaewflfl  are  not  so  disposed,  need  not,  for  they 
will  have  their  money  relumed.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  quell  the  tumult;  and  I  be-  of  you  to  let 
tianou,  ity  and  concord  be  restored  here.  I  really 
have  felt  myself  excessively  worried  by  letters,  all 
contrary  opinions,  irreconcilable  opinions 
anu  projects  ;  but  the  thing  must  he  put  at  rest 
somehow  or  other;  I  have  adopted  the  best  mode 
I  can  of  doing  it,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  satisfied, 
ni r.  Abernethy  now  left  the  theatre,  and  the 
students  departed  in  peace. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Laxcet. 
Sip.,— By  the  insertion  of  the  following- 
fact  m  your  widely  circulated  Journal,  you 
may  prevent  the  extention  of  a  fratil  which 
seems  prevalent.  On  Monday  evening  last, 
two  resurrection  men,  whose  names  are 
}V "  and  O ,  called  at  my  house,  say- 
ing they  had  procured  with  great  difficulty 
t*e  subjects  from  some  part  of  Buckingham- 
shire, and  that,  being  on  their  way  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  their  cart  had  broken 
down,  and  they  were  unable  to  proceed  from 
want  of  money  to  repair  it.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  they  knew  most  of  the  medical  and 

other  officers  of  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's 

from  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  fact  of 
one  of  the  fellows  being  personally  known  to 
me,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  advance  them  what 
silver  I  had  in  my  purse,  viz.  8s.  6d.,  re- 
membering the  difficulty  I  had  experienced 
m  prosecuting  my  studies  when  at  the  hos- 
pital, from  scarcity  of  subjects.  On  inquiry, 
1  find  no  subjects  have  arrived  at  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  and  that  several  practition- 
ers have  been  imposed  on  in  a  similar  man- 
ner— one  to  the  amount  of  21. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 
-Sov,lo'«  A  PiiACTiTioyrn. 


I»  the  last  Number  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  one  Dr.  Whitlock  Nicholl 
has  drivelled  out  eleven  pages  of  balderdash, 
"on    the    prevention    of   phthisis!"     His 
paper,  we  beg  pardon,  his  "  original  paper," 
(although   there  is  not  an  idea  in  it  which 
has  not  been  known  to  the  public  for  ages,) 
is  very  complacently  put  forth   under   the 
title  of '  •  Practical  Remarks  on  that  Cachectic 
State  which   is  so  common  a  precursor  of 
Pulmonary  Consumption]"  and  «  however 
trifling"  it  may  appear,  no  apology  need  be 
offered  for  it,  he  thinks,  because  "  M.  Bayle 
will  not  allow  it  possible  for  any  one  to  re- 
cover    who    suffers    from   phthisis   in    its 
genuine  form."*    He  does  not  pretend  "  to 
advance  any  new  doctrine,  or  to  state  any 
new  fact  in  the  history  of  maladies,"  nor 
to  "  boast  of  any  new  or  specific  remedy," 
but  merely  wishes  to  direct  attention  to  that 
cachectic  state  which  is  so  common  a  pre- 
cursor of  phthisis.     This  cachectic  state,  or 
cacochymy,  is  described  with  all  the  "  pomp 
and  circumstance"  of  Solomon  and  Buchan, 
as  follows  : — A  patient  is  cachexised, 

"  . vrho  labours  under  general  as- 
thenia,— whose  spirits  and  whose  ener- 
gies are  lowered  or  subdued, — whose  size 
has  been  diminished  by  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible degrees,— who  feels  incapable  of 
active  exertion,— who  is  subject  to  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  and  to  irregular  at- 
tacks of  slight  febrile  excitement,  and  flush- 
ing of  the  countenance,— whose  features  are 
usually  pallid,  and  have  an  expression  of 
debility,  —  whose  circulation  is  languid, 
(energies  lowered  or  subdued,  supra,)  the 
pulse,  perhaps,  being  easily  accelerated  by 

bodily  exertion,  or  by    mental  emotion, 

whose  sleep  is  broken   or  unrefreshing, , 

who  coughs  from  time  to  time,  the  cou^h. 


_  *  He  quotes  from  Good's  Study  of  Medi- 
cine, not  knowing,  apparently,  who  Bayle 
was.  I  he  opinion  is  reiterated  from  Hip- 
pocrates, by  Galen,  Eorestus,  Bayle,  and 
many  others. 
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being-  perhaps  slight,  or  being  at  one  time 
slight,  and  at  another  time  more  violent,— 
who  has  some  wandering  or  unfixed  uneasi- 
ness about  the  chest,  and  whose  respiration 
is,  perhaps,  hurried  by  walking,  or  by  any 
exertion  of  the  body, — or  is,  at  times, 
slightly  oppressed,"  &c.  &c.  &cc. 

But  we  cannot  go  on  covering  our  page  in 

this  way ;  come  we  then   to  the   methodus 

medendi  at  once  : — 

"  The  first  object  will,  of  course,  be  the 
removal  of  the  cause  from  which  the  ca- 
chectic state  has  resulted,  supposing  that  lids 
cause  is  discovered,  and  is  still  operating.  The 
patient;  must  be  released  from  all  the  tram- 
mels of  study  and  of  business  ;  must  breathe 
a  pure  atmosphere  of  a  due  temperature,  &c. 
&c.  All  exertion  which  entails  fatigue, 
must  be  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  if  the  pa- 
tient feels  weariness  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
be  should  recline  upon  a  sofa!"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

To  be  short,  omitting  his  idle  imperti- 
nences, he  concludes  that  the  patient  ought 
to  have  those  remedies  and  that  treatment 
which  "  are  calculated  to  improve  the  gene- 
ral health,  to  strengthen  the  system,  to  cor- 
rect any  evil  tendency  in  the  constitution, 
to  tranquillise  the  system  generally,  and  to 
allay  local  irritation,"  which  may  be  at- 
tained, he  thinks,  "  by  the  regular  and  daily 
administration  of  a  medicine,  compounded 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  black  drop  or  extract  of 
lettuce,  subcarbonate  of  potass  or  liquor 
potassae,  and  decoction  of  myrrh  and  lichen." 

In  this  way,  with  an  ass  for  his  physician, 
and  the  munching  of  "  vegetable  puddings" 
"  in  a  regulated  temperature,  free  from 
worry  and  disturbance,"  that  state  in  which 
"  the  several  symptoms  converge"  and  fall 
upon  the  lungs,  will  be  warded  off,  and  a 
blessed  restoration  secured  to  the  patient. 
Every  defect  of  the  functions  will  be  re- 
moved or  supplied,  all  cacoehyms,  impos- 
thumations  and  defiuxions  put  to  flight  for 
ever  !  In  sober  sadness,  we  are  well  aware 
of,  and  deeply  deplore,  the  ravages  which 
phthisis  makes  among  us  ;  but  most  assur- 
edly that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  to- 
lerate the  common  place  commentaries  ami 
idle  nothings  of  Dr.  Whitlock  Nicholl. 
Peace  to  his  manes. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Chevalier  has  published  a 
paper  on  the  use  of  the  extract  of  bella- 
donna as  an  application  to  scrofulous  and 
irritable  sores,  strictures,  nodes,  rheuma- 
tism, herpetic  eruptions,  &:c.  &c,  "  as  in 
Other  cases  where  the  treatment  of  allaying 
irritation  by  means  of  decreasing  the  sensibility 
of  parts,  is  especially  indicated  as  a  means  of 
cure,  or  as  the  only  means  of  relief."  Mixed 
with  lard  as  an  ointment,  or  with  cerat. 
saponis,  as  a  plaster,  he  has  seen  few  cases 
"  in  which  it  has  failed  to  do  good  ;  none  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  done  barm ;"  al- 
though he  tells  us  that  he  knows  of  "  one 
case  in  which  a  large  belladonna  plaster  ap- 
plied to  the  loins  produced  a  degree  of  pa- 
ralysis of  the  levator  palpebral  superioris, 
which  continued  many  weeks  afterwards, 
and  only  got  well  at  last  under  repeated 
blisters  applied  to  the  temple."  Formerly, 
it  was  much  employed  as  an  application 
to  carcinomatous  ulcers,  indurations  of  the 
manimse,  piles,  &c.  it  being,  as  M.  Ray  says, 
a  "  great  resolvent."  However,  its  use 
demands  some  caution. —  (Martin's  Tourne- 
fort,  Cullen,  Munch  von  der  belladonna.) 

Dr.  George  Gregory  informs  us  that  he 
has  "  for  several  years  past,  directed  his 
attention,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the 
causes  of  failure  in  conducting  the  operation 
of  vaccination  ;  "  and  he  believes  he  lias 
"now  detected  the  most  of  them."  We  insert 
the  wag's  directions  for  perfecting  the  charm : 

"  See  that  the  child  be  in  good  health,  and 
free  from  any  cutaneous  affection.  Select 
from  a  healthy  child,  lymph  of  the  sixth,  se- 
venth or  eighth  day.  Be  careful  that  your 
lancet  be  extremely  sharp,  and  if  it  be  broad 
shouldered,  so  much  the  better.  Let  there 
be  a  tangible  drop  at  the  point  of  the  lancet, 
and  be  not  satisfied  witli  a  mere  moistening 
of  the  instrument.  Let  the  skin  he  kept 
perfectly  tense  during  the  time  of  insertion, 
by  grasping  the  arm  of  the  child  firmly,  and 
extending  the  skin  between  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Let  the  lancet 
be  inserted  from  above  downwards,  and  at 
each  fresh  insertion,  dip  the  point  of  the 
lancet  in  the  lymph  that  remains  around  the 
incision  first  made.  Make  from  six  to  ten 
[nuK'tures  iu  a  circular   form,  enclosing  a 
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space  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  At  each 
insertion  press  the  point  of  the  lancet  firmly 
against  the  lower  surface  of  the  wound. 

"  Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good." 
If   possible,    open    a   fresh  vesicle    every 
second  or  third  operation." 


Dr.  Hawkins  relates  two  cases  of  purpura 
hemorrhagica .,  (one  land  scurvy "?)  which  were 
treated  in  the  usual  manner,  by  purgatives  and 
sulphuric  acid,  but  they  do  not  deserve  arnore 
particular  notice.  Another  case,  treated  by 
Dr.  Chambers,  is  said  to  "  illustrate  dis- 
tinctly the  inflammatory  nature  (Parry) 
of  one  variety  of  purpura,"  although  we 
cannot  see  that  it  "  illustrates"  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  The  patient,  who  had  been  "  ill 
nine  months  with  repeated  crops  of  hemor- 
rhagic spots"  on  the  legs,  thighs,  and  fore- 
arms, presented  herself  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  on  the  25th  of  March  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  after  being  bled  and  purged 
and  kept  on  milk  diet,  was  declared  "  free 
from  complaint"  on  the  25th  of  April.  She 
remained  pretty  comfortable  until  the  12th 
of  May, 

" occasionally  showing   a  few  spots  of 

purpura  on  the  legs,  which  were  imme- 
diately removed  by  calomel  with  cathartics. 
On  that  day,  however,  she  was  attacked 
with  violent  pain  in  the  occiput  and  back  of 
the  neck,  accompanied  with  sense  of  throb- 
bing in  the  head,  and  aggravated  by  the 
slightest  motion,  and  attended  also  with 
occasional  delirium.  The  pulse  was  small, 
frequent  and  soft,  skin  warm  and  dry,  but 
the  countenance  was  pale  and  leucophleg- 
matic,  the  tongue  slightly  furred,  but  quite 
moist,  and  the  bowels  torpid. 

"  She  was  twice  cupped,  and  had  leeches  ap- 
plied twice  to  the  head..  She  had  bladders  of 
ice  constantly  placed  on  the  head,  and  blisters 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Purgatives,  with  ca- 
lomel, were  freely  administered,  together  with 
digitalis,  tartarized  antimony,  and  opium,  (.') 
with  very  little  advantage." 

"  She  became  comatose  this  morning,  her 
pupils  being  dilated  ;  and  died  this  after- 
noon, May  15th. 

"  Sectio cadaveris  (next  day).  Abdomen. — Some 
of  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines 
conglutinated  by  perfectly  formed  adhe- 
sions. No  other  abdominal  disease  was  dis- 
covered. 

"  Thorax.  About  an  ounce  of  serum  in  the 
bag  of  the  pericardium — the  left  venticle  of 
the  heart  dilated  to  nearly  twice  its  natural 


size — the  muscular  parietes  attenuated  ;  one 
or  two  of  the  carnee  columns,  however, 
seemed  thickened.  In  the  interior  of  the 
left  auricle  was  observed  a  growth  of  a 
condylomatous  character,  of  three -fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  mitral  valve 
was  much  thicker  than  natural,  but  was  not 
ossified. 

"  Head.  The  whole  arachnoid  membrane, 
on  the  upper  and  back  part  of  both  hemis- 
pheres of  the  cerebrum  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  coagulated  lymph,  evidently  the 
product  of  the  inflammatory  attack  which 
destroyed  life." 

Mr.  Earle's  "  case,  illustrating  the  effect 
of  local  irritation  in  exciting  and  maintain- 
ing a  state  of  great  constitutional  derange- 
ment," has  already  appeared,  though  under 
a  less  pretending  title,  in  Vol.  X.  p.  447  of 
this  Journal.  The  editor  remarks  upon  it 
"  that  it  rarely  happens  that  we  have  more 
striking  examples  of  the  effect  of  mechanical 
local  irritation  on  the  constitution  ;  nor  do 
we  often  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  con- 
nexion between  cause  and  effect  are  (is)  so 
unequivocally  established  !  "  How  many 
"  striking  examples"  would  be  lost  to  the 
profession  but  for  our  exertions  ! 

Dr.  Webster,  of  St.  George's  Dispenary, 
relates  the  "  case  of  a  boy  who  recovered 
after  a  cherry  stone  had  remained  sixty- 
eight  days  in  the  bronchi."  The  patient 
was  bled  and  blistered  and  leeched,  and  kept 
quiet,  when — 

" early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixty- 
eighth  day,  he  felt  as  if  about  to  be  suffo- 
cated, with  pain  extending  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  and  left  shoulder,  followed  by 
sickness  and  violent  fits  of  coughing,  where- 
by he  expectorated  more  than  a  pint  of  fietid 
pus,  mixed  with  streaks  of  red  blood,  and  in 
the  midst  of  which  was  found  the  broken 
cherry-stone." 

After  this,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
that  the  devil  took  care  of  his  own,  and  that 
the  boy  recovered ! 

Mr.  Thomas  Arthur  Stone  has  occupied 
three  pages  of  the  Journal,  to  prove  "  that, 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature,  to  a  poly- 
pus, which  is  firm  in  substance,  and  has  a 
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narrow  neck,  the  portion  above  the  ligature 
is  always  removed  by  the  absorbents  of  the 
uterus,"  although  he  does  not  "  attempt 
any  explanation"  of  the  why,  or  the  where- 
fore, such  absorbents  do  so  busy  them- 
selves ! 

Mr.  Boyle,  who  has  been  boring  us  for 
several  years  past  with  cases  of  syphilis, 
cured  by  scruple  doses  of  calomel,  has  added 
three  or  four  more  to  the  list,  little  to  our 
edification.  The  practice,  we  believe,  was 
first  proposed  by  Weinhold,  of  Halle,  and  is 
certainly  not  new  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Travers's  "  cases  of  traumatic  erysi- 
pelas successfully  treated,"  will  do  well 
enough  to  advertise  him  in  the  newspapers, 
since  they  prove  that  success  has  not  alto- 
gether deserted  him. 

Mr.  Jeffreys,  a  surgeon  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  after  describing  a  "  case  of  dis- 
eased testicle,"  of  no  interest,  concludes  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ap- 
peared to  have  been  obliterated  by  the  co- 
hesion of  that  viembrane  with  the  tunica  alhu- 
ginea  ! !  !  " 

Such  are  your  St.  George's  anatomists! 


It  is  rumoured  that  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  smarting  under  the 
lashes  of  an  indignant  profession,  and  dread- 
ing the  downfal  of  their  crooked  system,  are 
on  the  eve  of  doing  Mr.  Brookes,  the  able 
and  zealous  anatomist  of  Blenheim  Street, 
the  tardy  justice  of  placing  him  on  the 
court  of  examiners,  a  post  which  he  ought 
to  have  occupied  some  twenty  years  ago. 
Certainly,  there  is  nothing  in  which  they 
have  more  shown  their  utter  worthlessness, 
than  in  their  conduct  towards  this  justly-re- 
spected and  celebrated  individual ;  nothing 
which,  when  called  upon,  as  they  shortly 
shall  be,  to  render  an  account  of  their  stew- 
ardships, that  they  will  find  more  difficulty 


to  extenuate,  much  less  to  justify,  than  the 
abominable  and  disgusting  knavery,  for  we 
can  call  it  no  less,  by  which  so  many  incom- 
petent personshave  been  smuggled  into,  and 
continued  at,  the  college  board,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  first  of  England's  Anatomists  ! 
Mr.  Brookes  has  now  retired  from  an 
arena,  in  which  he  laboured  for  upwards  of 
five  and  thirty  years,  we  need  not  inform 
our  readers  how  successfully.  His  parental 
kindness  to  his  pupils,  not  less  than  his  ex- 
quisite capacity  for  teaching,  has  been  a 
theme  of  general  eulogy.  His  splendid  Mu- 
seum, as  the  work  of  an  individual,  is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  stupendous  collection  of 
Hunter,  and  is  equalled  by  no  other  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Brookes  has  relinquished  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  teacher  ;  and  who  shall 
fill  up  the  void  his  retirement  has  oc- 
casioned 1  I'  faith  we  know  not ;  certain  we 
are,  however,  that  the  College  people,  in 
the  aggregate,  cannot  make  up  the  equal  of 
this  highly-gifted,  but  oppressed  and  deeply 
injured  anatomist. 

A  bust  of  Mr.  Brookes  has  been  executed, 
and  will  be  presented  to  him  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  oe  Sussex,  who, 
as  proof  of  his  estimation  of  the  ana- 
tomist's talents,  has  signified  his  intention 
of  honouring  the  dinner  on  the  24th  instant 
with  his  presence.  Several  noble  patrons 
of  science  are  also  expected,  and,  without 
doubt,  there  will  be  a  muster  of  practition- 
ers beyond  all  precedent.  The  dinner  will 
be  given  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  in 
honour  of  Messrs.  Brookes  andCarpue  (the 
mantle  of  the  former  could  not  have  fallen 
on  shoulders  more  worthy,  or  better  able  to 
bear  the  burden,  than  those  of  the  hitter) 
on  the  day  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Carpue 
also  has  been  proscribed  at  the  College  ;  in- 
deed it  appears  to  us,  that  the  tax  has  been 
laid  on  every  one,  who,  in  opposition  to  the 
besotted  rulers  of  that  body,  has  any  real 
claim  to  the  respect  of  the  profession. 
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We  stand  pledged  to  prove,  that  the  late 
Mr. Gibson,  of  Manchester,  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  operation  for  congenital  cataract 
in  infants,  and  of  its  safety  and  utility,  pre- 
viously to  any  similar  description  having 
made  its  appearance  fromthe  pen  of  the  late 
Mr.  Saunders.  We  must  restate  certain  facts, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  compre- 
hend this  part  of  the  subject,  and  duly  ap- 
preciate the  labours  of  the  secret  operators, 
and  secret  keepers.  The.  Ophthalmic  In- 
firmary was  established  in  March,  1805, 
and  Mr.  Saunders  was  appointed  its  Sur- 
geon. In  1806,  and  following  years,  he 
professed  to  practise  a  peculiar  operation  for 
congenital  cataract  occurring  in  infants. 
This  announcement  was  trumpeted  forth 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  "  annual  reports." 
In  February,  1S10,  Mr.  Saunders  died  ;  up 
to  this  period,  only  two  individuals,  and 
these  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  were  ad- 
mitted as  pupils  to  witness  the  operation, 
to  whom  Mr.  Saunders  stated  he  had 
liberally  communicated  his  secret ;  and  that 
they  had  enjoyed  "  the  ample  scene  of  ex- 
perience "  which  the  practice  of  the  In- 
firmary afforded.  Six  weeks  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  T ravers 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  office  of  Sur- 
geon. In  June  1811,  Mr.  Gibson  wrote  to 
Mr.  Travers  for  a  description  of  Mr.  Saun- 
ders's peculiar  operation  ;  this  request  was 
communicated  to  Dr.  Farre,  who  desired 
him  to  acquaint  Mr.  Gibson  that  he  would 
soon  know  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  On  the  1st  of  October  following, 
Mr.  Gibson  published  a  paper  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  "On 
the  Use  of  the  Couching-needle  in  Infants 
of  a  few  months  old  ;*  and  upwards  of  two 

MONlHS      AFTERWARDS,      OU.t       COIUCS     "     the 

secret  of  nothing,"  in  a  formidable  octavo, 
edited  by  Dr.  Farre.  Mr.  Saunders  hav- 
ing been,   at  this  time,  deceased  about  one 


*  Dated,    as    will  be    afterwards    seen, 
June  13. 


year  and  ten  months.  We  will  here  present 
the  reader  with  some  of  the  most  prominent 
passages  in  Mr.  Gicson's  excellent  paper; 
to  these  we  entreat  the  most  particular  at- 
tention ;  always  recollecting  that  this  paper 
was  written  FIVE  MONTHS  before,  and 
published  previously  to  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Farre's  octavo. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Goucking-Needle  in  Infants 
of  a  few  months  old.     By  Benjamin  Gib- 

sun,  Surgeon,  Manchester.  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  October, 
1811. 

Whatever  objections  have  been  urged 
against  the  safe  and  effectual  use  of  the 
couching-needle  in  infants,  have  always 
appeared  to  me  so  slight,  and  so  easily  sur- 
mountable, that,  without  inquiring  particu- 
larly into  the  real  state  of  the  question,  I 
have  long  concluded  in  my  own  mind,  that 
the  same  motives  which  would  induce  an 
operator  to  couch  a  cataract  at  any  period  of 
adult  life,  would  equally  lead  him  to  perform 
that  operation  at  any  earlier  period,  when  a 
cataract  might  exist.  Acting  upon  this 
presumption,  I  have  operated  upon  children 
of  all  ages,  for  ten  years  past.***  Upon  look- 
ing into  Mr.  Key's  excellent  remarks  upon 
the  operation  of  couching,  I  find  a  case  re- 
lated, in  which  he  used  the  needle  with 
success  upon  the  eye  of  a  child  two  years 
old.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  for  the 
public,  that  the  subject  of  his  operation  hap- 
pened to  be  unmanageable,  and  that  the 
rolling  motion  of  the  eye,  and  the  power  of 
retracting  the  eye-ball  within  the  orbit, 
offered  impediments  to  the  use  of  the  couch- 
ing-needle, which  induced  that  eminent 
operator  to  relinquish  any  further  attempts. 
It  is  unfortunate,  also,  that  the  patient  ope- 
rated upon  was  not  six  months  old  instead 
of  two  years  :  in  which  case,  the  obstacles 
arising  from  the  rolling  and  retraction  of 
the  eye,  would  not  have  existed;  and  Mr. 
Hey's  superior  judgment,  aided  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a  few  similar  cases,  would  soon 
have  discovered  the  general  facility  and 
uniform  efficacy  of  performing  the  operation 
of  couching  upon  infants  a  few  months 
old.*  *  * 

Mr.  Hey,  and  Air.  W are,  with  their  prede- 
cessor, the  great  Cheselden,  having  thus 
shown  the  practicability,  as  well  as  the  effi- 
cacy, of  using  the  couching-needle,  at  an 
age  when  the  steadiness  and  resolution  of 
the  patient  could  not  be  depended  upon, 
what  merit  is  left  for  any  of  their  successors, 
except  it  be  that  of  reviving'  and  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  operation,  by  making 
their  experience    j  ubjic,  ai'l-r  having  fully 
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ascertained,  that  the  infant  of 'fire  or  six  months 
old  ts  a  more  favourable  subject  for  the  use  of  the 
•needle,  than  at  tiro  years  or  any  subsequent  age  ? 
In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  these  eminent 
practitioners,  I  may  observe,  that  two  or 
three  years  ago,  1  had  noticed  in  the  reports 
of  the  London  Institution,  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  which  reports 
I  found  dispersed  and  exhibited  in  the  pub- 
lic news-rooms  of  this  town,  that  the  cata- 
ract in  infants  was  removed  by  the  late 
occulist  to  that  Institution,  by  an  operation 
peculiar  to  himself.  Since,  however,  the 
operation  performed  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  effected, 
appear  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
carefully  and  intentionally  concealed  from 
the  profession  at  large,  I  am  doubtful  of  the 
vise,  or  even  the  propriety,  of  alluding  to  the 
practice  of  such  an  individual  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 13y  the  annual  proclamation  of  his 
success,  he  has,  as  yet,  only  excited  the 
curiosity  of  his  brethren.  How  far  any 
hopes,  they  may  have  formed,  will  be  rea- 
lized ;  or  what  may  be  the  nature  or  merits 
of  the  operation,  or  the  form  of  his  instru- 
ment, time  alone  can  disclose.*  *  * 

The  following  observations  will  apply  prin- 
cipally to  infants  under  twenty  months  old. 
The    advantages,   which  an    operator   pos- 
sesses in  operating  upon  a  child  of  this  age, 
as  compared  with  a  child  of  three  years  old, 
or  upwards,  are  important.  An  infant  is  not 
conscious  of  the  operation  intended  :  it  is 
free  from  the  fears   created  by  imagination, 
and  can  oppose  very  feeble  resistance  to  the 
means  employed  to  secure  it  with  steadiness. 
At  an   early   age  it  lias   not  acquired    the 
power   of  retracting   the    eye  deep    in  the 
socket,  so    that  the   operator  has  always  a 
good  prospect  of  introducing  the  eouching- 
rieedle  with  ease,  by  watching  a  proper  op- 
portunity.   The  eye  has   not,   at  this  time, 
acquired  the  unsteady  rolling  motion  which, 
after  a  few  years, is  so  common  and  remark- 
able in  children  born  blind,  or  reduced  to 
that  state  soon  after  birth.     So  that  this  im- 
pediment  to   the  easy  introduction  of  the 
needle  does  not  exist  in  infants  a  few  months 
old.     With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  eye  itself, 
hut  particularly  that  of  the  cataract,  tliis  is  more 
favourable  for  the  operation,  than  at  any  future 
■period  of  life.     In  infants  the  cataract  is  gene- 
rally fluid,  and  merely  requires  the  free  rupture 
of  its  containing  capsule,   which  is   in  that  case 
generally    opaque.      The  capsule,    however,    is 
tender,    and  easily  removed  by  the  needle,  so  as 
to  leave  an  aperture  sufficiently  large  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light.     The  milky  fluid  which  escapes 
from  the  capsule  is  soon  removed  by  absorption. — 
If,  onthe  other  hand,  the  cataract  should  he  soft, 
it  is  generally  of  so  pulpy  a  softness,  that  the  free 
laceration  of  the  anterior  part  of  its  capsule,  and 
the  consequent  admission  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
ensures  its  speedy  dissolution  and  disappearance, 


without  the  necessity  of  a  second  operation.  Should 
the  cataract  happen  to  be  hard,  there  rvill  be  no 
more  difficulty  in  depressing  it  than  in  an 
adult*  *  * 

Such  are  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
age  of  the  patient,  and  state  of  eye,  which 
iv  old  induce  an  operator  to  use  the  couching- 
needle  a  few  months  after  birth.  If  however 
a  surgeon  had  even  difficulties  to  encounter, 
which  do  not  occur  in  adults,  surely  the 
invaluable  benefit  conferred  by  enabling  an 
infant  to  become  an  intelligent  being  like 
other  children,  instead  of  remaining  in  a 
state  approaching  to  idiotism,  would  incline 
him  to  run  some  risk  of  failure,  and  to  make 
more  than  common  exertion,  especially  as 
there  is  little  chance  of  injuring  the  eye, 
when  proper  precautions  are  used. 

In  proportion  as  the  age  of  the  patient 
advances,  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion, and  can  estimate  in  some  measure 
the  value  of  sight,  by  feeling  his  loss,  the 
difficulties  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  couch- 
ing-needle  increase. 

I  have  generally  used  Professor  Scarpa's 
needle,  because  in  infants  the  free  rupture 
of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ought  commonly 
to  be  aimed  at,  that  the  milky  cataract  muy 
escape  and  mix  with  the  aqueous  humour;  or  if 
the  cataract  be  sift,  that  the  aqueous  humour  may 
be  freely  admitted  to  its  pulpy  substance,  pre- 
viously broken  down  by  the  needle.  The  de- 
pression of  the  hard  cataract  in  infants,  has 
nothing  peculiar  in  it.  Before  Professor 
Scarpa's  needle  was  known  in  this  country, 
I  used  Mr.  Hey's,  which  was  generally  ef- 
fectual, and  possesses  the  recommendation 
of  being  less  liable  to  have  its  point  engaged 
with  the  iris.  When  a  milky  cataract  has  been 
thus  evacuated,  it  mixes  with  the  aqueous  humour 
and  renders  it  turbid;  but  generally  within  the 
space  of  two  days,  the  eye  acquires  its  natural 
transparency,  and  vision  commences.  When  the 
capsule  and  substance  of  the  soj't  cataract  has  been 
broken  down, and  the  aqueous  humour  has  come  iiao 
contact  with  it,  the  solution  and  disappearance  of 
the  cataract  have  uniformly  taken  place,  in  a 
short  time,  in  all  the  cases  upon  which  I  have 
operated.  Although  1  have  met  with  cata- 
racts in  infants  hard  enough  to  bear  depres- 
sion, yet  I  never  met  with  a  simple  mem- 
braneous cataract ;  though  this  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  in  jiatients  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten,  as  well  as  in  adults  who  have 
been  blind  from  birth.  Within  a  few  weeks 
I  have  operated  upon  three  patients,  about  ten 
years  old,  who  hi\t\ simple  membraneous  cataracts 
in  both  eyes  ;  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  that 
at.  any  earlier  period  these  cataracts  had  been  of 
the  milky  kind ;  and  that  the  fluid  having  been 
absorbed,  the  opaque  capsule  which  originally 
contained  it,  now  formed  the  membraneous 
cataract.  In  such  cases,  the  opaque  mem- 
brane may  generally  be  broken  down  by  Mr. 
Hey's  or  Scarpa's  needle.*  *  * 
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Another  circumstance,  which  must  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  oculists,  is,  that, 
in  a  few  years,  the  eye  of  a  patient  born 
blind,  acquires  a  restless  and  rolling  mo- 
tion, which  is  at  length  so  firmly  established 
by  habit,  that  he  lias  little  control  over  it. 
Tliis  motion  unfortunately  continues  for  a 
considerable  time  after  sight  has  been  re- 
l  f'»red  to  such  a  person,  and  is  a  very  mate- 
rial obstacle  to  the  early  attainment  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  objects  of  vision.  lie 
cannot  fix  his  eye  steadily  upon  one  point 
for  a  moment,  and  the  inconvenience  which 
arises  from  this  unsteadiness  is,  to  such  a 
person,  occasionally  as  great  a  bar  to  the 
distinct  view  of  an  object,  as  the  unsteady 
motion  of  the  same  object  would  be  to  one 
whose  vision  is  perfect.  This  inconveni- 
ence anj'  one  can  appreciate,  and,  as  far  as 
I  know.it  is  completely  avoided  by  restoring 
sight  an  at  early  age. 

It  will  be  almost  unnecessary  forme  to  urge 
the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  obvious  of  all  reasons,  for  removing 
the  cataract  at  an  early  period  ;  I  mean  the 
loss  of  those  years  which  ought  to  be  spent 
in  education.  The  arguments  which  have 
been  already  used  in  favour  of  the  early  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  will,  1  hope, 
prove  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  practi- 
tioners to  adopt  it  ;  and  should  occasional 
obstacles  occur,  they  must  be  met  with 
steadiness  and  caution.  By  this  means,  I 
trust,  their  efforts  will  be  uniformly  crowned 
with  success,  and  the  greatest  of  all  bless- 
ings be  conferred  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
required. 

Portland  Place,  Manchester, 
June  13,  18H. 


Now  we  appeal  to  every  impartial  reader 
who  is  capable  of  judging — we  appeal  to 
the  anatomist — to  the  pathologist — to  the 
scientific  surgeon,  and  to  those  who  are  de- 
nominated oculists,  whether  a  more  succinct 
and  satisfactory  description  of  the  state  of 
the  eye,  whilst  suffering  from  the  influence 
of  congenital  cataract,  of  the  various 
kinds  of  cataract — the  fluid  ;  the  soft;  the 
membranous ;  the  hard ;  the  different  modes 
of  operating  in  each  case,*  and  the  lucid 
statement  of  the  usual  results  could  have 
been  written  by  mortal  man  1  Impossi- 
ble. In  this  paper  there  is  no  generalizing 
— nothing  suppositious — no  absurd  hypo- 
theses, but  on  the  contrary,  an  unvarnished 
practical  detail  of  facts  ;  and  in  our  opinion, 


it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Farre,  and  more  worthy  of  the  attention 
and  guidance  of  operators  on  the  eye  ; 
we  are  surprised  indeed  that  it  should  be  so, 
as  Dr.  Farre  had  not  only  the  "  notes"  of 
the  "  secret  operator,"  and  had  enjoyed  the 
"ample  scene  of  experience"  at  the  In- 
firmary, but  had  also  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting Mr.  Gibson's  essay  ;  and  as  the  chap- 
ter on  congenital  cataract  is  the  last  in  the 
Doctor's  book,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion, 
that  he  did  consult  the  paper  "  on  the  use 
of  the  Couching-needle  in  Infants  of  a  few 
months  old."  Mr.  Gibson  tells  us,  that 
under  twenty  months  is  the  most  favourable 
time  for  operating, — that  on  the  rupture  of 
the  capsule,  the  milky  fluid  mixes  with 
the  aqueous  humour  and  renders  it  turbid  ; 
that  this  fluid  generally  becomes  absorbed  at 
the  end  oftwo  days,  when  the  eye  assumesits 
natural  transparency  ; — that  the  rolling  mo- 
tion of  the  eye,  so  distressing  to  the  operator, 
becomes  more  troublesome  as  age  advances, 
does  not  exist  in  the  infant ; — that  when  the 
cataract  is  soft,  the  free  laceration  of  the 
capsule  and  its  pulpy  substance  so  as  to 
admit  the  aqueous  humour,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  its  absorption  ; — that 
generally,  at  the  age  of  eight  years  the  fluid 
cataracts  become  membranous  or  capsular, 
and  that  by  lacerating  or  opening  the  capsule, 
you  establish  vision.  And  pray  what  more 
have  the  "  secret  conclave  "  done  even  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gibson's  paper  !  Verily 
nothing.  Mr.  Gibson  does  not  boast  of 
his  process;  his  peculiar  operation,  "adapt- 
ed to  the  condition  of  infancy."  There  is 
no  quackish  bombastic  stuff"  of  this  kind  in 
his  sensible  performance  ;  he  lays  no  claim, 
to  originality,  but  tells  us,  like  an  honest 
man  as  he  was,  that  there  was  no  credit  for 
the  successors  of  Scarpa,  Hey  and  Pott, 
but  that  of  "  reviving  and  bringing  into 
more  general  use  an  operation,  the  practica- 
bility and  expediency  of  which  they  had 
already  proved."  Have  we,  or  have  we  not, 
redeemed  our  pledge  1 
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We  now  come  to  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  connected  with  these  transac- 
tions, one  which  reflects  so  strongly  on  the 
literary  integrity  of  Dr.  Faehe,  that  we  will 
not  trust   ourselves    to    communicate   that 
which  we  feel ;  indeed  we  should  not  ac- 
complish it  were  we  to  make  the  attempt. 
The  reader  is  already  aware,  that  Mr.  Gib- 
son, in  June  1811,  wrote  to  Mr.  Tbavbbs 
for  an  account  of  the  operation  practised  at 
the  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  and  that  the  re- 
quest was  "communicated"  to  Dr.  Farre; 
and  also,  that  in  October  the  paper  on  "  the 
use  of  the  couching  needle  in  infants,"  was 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal ;   and 
not    until  two  months  afterwards,  indeed 
the  preface  bears  date  the  27th  November, 
(and  the  Journal,  it  is  well  known,  is  pub- 
lished on  the   1st  of  October  ;)  does   Dr. 
Farre's  work  see  the  light.      And  here  is 
the   important   circumstance    to   which  we 
allude.    The  book  did  not  contain  the  slight- 
est mention  of  Mr.  Gibson's  paper;  it  did 
not  even  mention  the  name  of  that  Gentle- 
man, nor  give  a  hint  of  his  application  to 
Mr.  Tbavbbs.      Mr.  Gibson  was  THEN 
LIVING.     A   few    months   passed    away, 
and,  unhappily  for  the  profession  and  the 
public,  Mr.  Gibson  "  shook  off  tliis  mortal 
coil,"  and  presently  out  comes  the  Doctor 
with  a  second  edition  of  his  book,  with  a 
preface  of  no  less  than  47  pages  devoted  to 
the  honourable  office  of  attacking  the  vera- 
city of  a  publication,  of  which  the  Doctor 
did  not  dare   speak   in  reproachful   termSj 
whilst  its  author  was  living.     In  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition,   the  pious  Doctor 
says,    "  Mr.  Gibson  asserted  that  he  had 
operated  on  children  of  all  ages  for  ten  pre- 
ceding years."'*  ******     Why  did  he 
omit    the    circumstantial   evidence  which    is 
essential   to  the  support  of  such  a  claim  V 
(What  claim,  good  Doctor  1)  *  *  *     Again, 
"  The  general   result  of  his   experience  is 
said  to  be  stated  from  a  considerable  number 
of  cases ;  hut  not  a  single  case  is  given,  either 
generally  or  particularly -}  not  even  the  name 


of  a  patient,  or  the  date  of  an  operation. 
His  communication  on  this  occasion  carries 
with  it  the  internal  evidence  of  a  husty  pro- 
duction, and  not  the  maturity  of  ten  years 
experience."     A  little  more  of  the  Doctor's 
liberality  :    "  The  editor,  however,   cannot 
reconcile  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gibson  with 
the  fact,  that  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
eminent  medical   men  of  Manchester,  had 
not  even  heard  of  his  operations  on  the  infant, 
previously  to  the   expediency  and  safety  of 
performing  them  having   been   ascertained 
by  Mr.  8  u-ndkrs."     Such  are  the   reflec- 
tions on  Mr.  Gibson's  veracity  ;  such  are 
the  vile    insinuations   against   the  literary 
probity  of  that  excellent  and  highly-talented 
man,  which  appeared  in  the  second    edi- 
tion  of  Dr.   Farre's   treatise,   after  Mr. 
Gibson's     death;    whilst,    in     the     riBST 
edition  of  the    same    work,    published   at 
least  two  months   subsequent  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Gibson's  paper  "   On  the 
Use  of  the  Couching  Needle  in  Infants."     No 
mention  is  made  either  of  that  taper 
or  of  its  author — but  Mr.  Gibson  was 
then  living  ! !     For  the  present,  we  leave 
Dr.  FSlbee  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  lite- 
rary reputation. 


The  "  War  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital," whether  we  regard  it  as  early  and  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  influence  of  a  Free 
Medical  Press  on  the  youthful  branches 
of  the  profession — as  an  exposure  of  the 
villanous  knavery  of  the  "  Hole  and  Corner" 
system — as  a  proof  of  the  organization  and 
dis-organization  of  that  barbarous  system — 
or,  as  a  brilliant  delineation  of  the  serpen- 
tine course  of  a  "  straight  forward  man  ;'» 
it  abounds  with  materials  of  a  peculiar  and 
highly  interesting  character.  From  tho 
great  length  to  which  the  history  of  this 
revolt  lias  extended,  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  comment  on  more  than  two  or 
three    of     its    most    prominent    features  ; 
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wherefore,  we  earnestly  entreat  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  report  itself. 

"  The  Lancet,"  quoth  Mr.  Abernethy, 
"  may  say  what  it  pleases  ;  "  which  we  take 
to  be  a  most  useless  and  gratuitous  per- 
mission, as  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ut- 
tering its  thoughts  with  almost  unprece- 
dented freedom,  from  the  first  moment  of 
its  birth,  which  the  speaker  has  known  and 
felt  too,  during  some  three  years  past.  With 
apparent  inconsistency,  however,  he  depre- 
cated our  interference  in  his  "  Hole  and  Cor- 
ner" theatricals,  and  with  envious  self-com- 
placency stated,  that  we  might  as  well  med- 
dle with  his  kitchen  arrangements,  and 
"  tell  him  who  should  or  should  not  be  his 
Cook,"  as  to  trouble  him  with  our  strictures 
on  the  appointment  of  a  Demonstrator, 
whom  he  was  also  pleased  to  term  "  his 
servant."  The  juxta-position  of  Abernethy 
and  Cook!  excited  our  merriment  in  no 
small  degree  ;  and  although  we  have  on  all 
occasions,  hitherto,  religiously  abstained  from 
noticing  or  interfering  with  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  private  concerns  of  public 
men,  yet  we  should,  in  this  instance,  de- 
viate from  our  prescribed  course,  if  we 
knew  of  a  "  deserving  woman  indeed  ; " 
and  on  the  first  vacancy  earnestly  recom- 
mend her  to  Mr.  Abernetiiy's  favourable 
consideration,  as  a  candidate  for  the  prize — 
aye,  prize,  for  in  the  house  of  John  Aber- 
nethy, the  eternal  preacher  cf  abstinence, 
th -  elocpient,  the  inflexible  disciple  of  Cor- 
karo  !  the  office  of  Cook  is  surely  a  most 
lucrative  sinecure! — Board  wages,  of  course. 

Well,  Mr.  Abernethy  may  act  with  his 
Cook  as  he  pleases,  without  any  fear  of  annoy- 
ance from  us  ;  but  not  so  with  the  Pupils 
and  Demonstrators  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital — a  public  establishment,  a  royal 
foundation,  and  public  property.  Mr.  Aber- 
netiiy's language  would  seem  to  imply,  that 
he  regards  the  Theatre  of  Anatomy  at  Bar- 
tholomew's as  his  private  property  !  What  an 
absurdity.  It  was  built  by  the  Governors 
of  the  Hospital  upon  ground  the  property 


of  the  public,  with  public  money,  and,  con- 
sequently, for  public  purposes.  They  nei- 
ther did,  nor  dare  expend  the  funds  of 
the  Hospital,  with  a  view  to  the  private 
emolument  of  any  individual.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy has  no  legal  title  to  a  single  brick  of 
the  building  in  which  he  lectures,  nor  can 
he  remain  there  one  hour  if  the  Governors 
choose  to  say  nay.  What,  then,  are  we 
to  think  of  his  arrogance  and  presumption 
in  lording  it  over  his  colleagues,  and  telling 
them  that  "  they  should  not  speak  in  that 
Theatre  without  his  approval."  The  dis- 
gust we  entertain  at  the  effrontery  of  this 
insulting  threat,  is  equalled  only  by  our 
astonishment  that  it  was  not  contemptu- 
ously disregarded. 

On  the  relation  which  Mr.  Abernethy 
bears  to  the  pupils  and  the  public,  and  on 
the  information  which  the  students  obtain 
from  him,  contrasted  with  what  they  ought 
to  obtain  at  much  less  cost,  we  shall  offer 
some  observations  hereafter. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  late  disturb- 
ance was  an  attempt  to  substitute  another 
Demonstrator  for  the  one  advertised.  We 
have  already  shown,  in  previous  Numbers, 
that  many  of  the  Class  were  highly  dis- 
pleased, because  Mr.  Stanley  did  not  de- 
liver the  demonstrations  agreeably  to  the 
pledges  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  pros- 
pectuses of  the  Lectures  distributed  at  the 
Hospital.  The  following  questions  natu- 
rally present  themselves  : — Was  Mr.  Stan- 
ley advertised  to  deliver  the  demonstra- 
tions 1  By  whose  authority  was  he  so  ad- 
vertised"! And,  why  does  he  not  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  1  We 
have  one  of  the  advertisements  now  before 
us,  and  the  announcement  stands  thus  : 
"  Demonstrations — Mr.  Stanley. 
Practical  Anatomy  —  Mr.  Stanley  and 
Assistants." 

Tli is  answers  tli3  first  question.  Mr. 
Stanley  has  himself  replied  to  the  second, 
by  stating  that  Mr.  Abernethy  would  not 
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allow  him  to  insert  the  advertisement  in  any  other 
shape — that  he  tens  not  free  to  act — that  he  used 
every  exertion,  day  after  dap,  to  have  the  proper 
announcement  made."  This  was  avowed  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  did  not 
attempt  a  contradiction.  And  the  reply  to 
the  third  question  is  this  :  that  Mr.  Stanley 
during  the  whole  of  the  season,  has  at  all 
times  been  willing  to  demonstrate,  and  would 
have  done  so,  had  not  Mr.  Abernethy 
placed  Mr.  Skey  in  the  chair. 

We  have  given  this  affair  the  most  de- 
liberate examination — we  have  read  with 
the  greatest  possible  attention,  the  whole 
of  the  speeches — we  have  contrasted  the 
accusations  and  explanations  ;  in  a  word, 
upon  a  most  careful  review  of  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
the  entire  blame  rests  with  Mr.  Abernethy  ; 
as  the  advertisement,  the  immediate 
cause  of  all  the  discontent  and  mischief,  has 
been  clearly  traced  to  that  gentleman.  Mr. 
.Stanley  stands  perfectly  absolved  from  any 
just  censure — and  equally  honourable  we 
think  has  been  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Skey, 
not  the  slightest  stain,  in  our  opinion,  at- 
taches to  the  character  of  either  of  these 
gentlemen. 

But  Mr.  Abernethy  does  notcome  out  of 
this  inquiry  in  a  manner  calculated  to  gratify 
his  friends,  or  to  add  to  his  reputation  as  a 
lecturer,  with  the  public.  It  was  evidently 
the  fear  of  the  New  School  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  which  induced  him  to  have  recourse 
to  the  paltry  expedient  of  announcing  Mr. 
Stanley  as  the  Demonstrator  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, at  a  time  when  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  perform  no  such  office  ;  the 
exposure  he  has  experienced,  is  not  too 
severe  a  punishment  for  such  an  unworthy 
and  clandestine  procedure. 

Mr.  Abernethy  tells  us  that  he  is  a 
"  straight-forward  man,"  that  money  is  not 
his  "  object  in  lecturing,"  that  he  has  al- 
ways hud  the  public  good  at  heart,  and  so  on. 
Moreover,  to  convince  us  of  the  extent  of 
his  patriotism,    he    boasts  that    he  would 


black-ball  his  own  son,  if  [he  found  tirade" 
ficient  in  knowledge,  or  destitute  of  the 
power  to  communicate  it.  The.  value  of 
this  declaration  may  be  conceived,  when  we 
state  the  fact,  that  in  the  summer  of  last 
year,  Messrs.  Wormald  and  Skey  were  told 
that  "  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  demon- 
strate iiniess  they  signed  an  agreement  to  the 
effect,  that  they  would  not,  either  by  word  or 
deed,  offer  any  opposition,  to  Mr.  Abernethy's 
son  becoming  a  co-lecturer  with  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, on  anatomy."  So  much  for  a  "  straight- 
forward man." 

The  students  have  acted  on  this  occasion 
with  great  prudence,  spirit,  and  intelligence  ; 
they  have  taught  the  Lecturers  a  lesson,  that 
will  not  be  readily  forgotten,  either  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  or  in  any  other  Hospital  ; 
they  are  an  honour  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 


Dr.  Macleod,  the  editor  of  the  Yellow 
Journal,  has  received  another  signal  re- 
primand from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ager,  who,  be- 
ing one  of  the  late  Censors,  did,  with  his 
colleagues,  in  virtue  of  that  office,  most 
"  impertinently  and  officiously"  exerl  him- 
self to  compass  the  wishes  of  the  profession, 
by  compelling  the  august  board  of  Curators 
of  the  Hunterian  Museum  to  open  their 
portals  twice  in  the  week,  in  obedience  to 
the  directions  which  Parliament  had  pre- 
scribed them  !— -In  the  eyes  of  the  Yellow 
Journalist,  such  conduct  was,  of  course,  an 
abomination  too  gross  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  was  accordingly  visited  with 
no  small  quantum  of  reprobation.  Like 
all  young  politicians,-  to  which  class  Dr. 
Macleod  boasts  of  belonging,  lie  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  outs,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  he  has  met  with  a  pretty  hot 
reception  from  the  ins.  J3r.  Elliotson  iirst 
attacked  him  in  a  letter  published  in  this 
Journal,  scattered  his  tropes  about,  dumb- 
founded his  rhetoric,  and  negatived  his  facts, 
in  a  very  masterly  manner  ;   and  Dr.  Ager, 
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another  of  the  Censors,  has  given  him  the 
coup  de  grace,  in  a  letter  which  has  been 
pretty  generally  circulated. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Chambers,  who  has 
had  a  hand  in  this  affair,  is  co-lecturer  with 
Dr.  Macleod,  at  a  theatre  in  Windmill 
Street,  and  that  Drs.  Ager  and  Ramadge, 
two  of  the  Censors,  also  teach  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  we  are  not  clear  that  any 
mean  passion  of  jealousy,  on  the  part  of  the 
Yellow  Journalist,  has  influenced  his  con- 
duct towards  them.  We  are  disposed  to 
give  Dr.  Macleod  the  credit  of  honourable 
intention,  however  ill  his  actions  may  seem 
to  accord  with  it ;  and  we  therefore  hope 
he  will  not  be  deprived  of  his  license,  al- 
though, according  to  the  terms  upon  which 
he  received  it,  it  should  certainly  appear  to 
be  forfeited.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  charter  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  so 
long  as  its  Fellows  abide  by  it,  they  ought 
to  be  protected  by  their  President  against 
the  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  of  one 
or  two  "  morbidly  irritable"  and  factious 
Licentiates,  who  scribble  in  the  periodicals 
of  Johnson  and  Macleod.  After  the  hand- 
ling which  the  latter  has  already  received, 
we  think  a  reprimand,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  from  the  College,  will  satisfy  the  jus- 
tice of  the  case. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  COMMINUTED  FRACTURE  OF  THE 
SCAPULA,  WITH  FRACTURE  OF  THE  RIDS 
ON  BOTH  SIDES,  AND  EMPHYSEMA,  UN- 
ATTENDED   WITH    URGENT    SYMPTOMS. 

We  consider  this  case  worthy  of  record,  as 
affording  an  instance  of  extensive  injury  to 
the  parts-about  the  chest,  arising  from  con- 
siderable violence,  and  yet  being  unattended 
with  urgent  symptoms. 

The  accident  was  occasioned  by  a  loaded 
wagon  passing  over  the  body  of  the  pa- 
tient, who  is  a  middle-aged,  healthy  man. 
The  inferior  angle  of  the  right  scapula,  was 


found  to  be  much  comminuted  ;  two  ribs 
were  fractured  on  the  right  side,  and  one  on 
the  opposite.  There  was  an  emphysematous 
swelling  on  the  right  side  and  back  part  of 
the  chest ;  the  breathing  was  laboured,  but 
there  was  no  urgency  of  symptoms  ;  the 
man  had  been  freely  bled  from  the  arm  pre- 
vious to  his  admission.  The  only  treat- 
ment pursued,  consisted  in  the  application 
of  a  bandage  moderately  tight  round  the  chest ; 
on  the  following  days  blood  was  taken  from 
the  arm,  rather  as  a  preventive,  than  on  ac- 
count of  any  present  symptoms. 

The  man  has  continued  free  from  any  un- 
favourable symptom  up  to  the  date  of  this 
report,  which  is  made  a  fortnight  after  ad- 
mission ;  the  emphysema  subsided  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days, 


ST.   THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


GASES  OF  SYMPATHETIC  EPILEPSY,    IN  WHICH 
THE     FITS      ARE     PRECEDED     BY      AN     AURA 

COMMENCING     IN   EACH     LEG. BENEFICIAL 

EFFECTS  OF  LIGATURES    APPLIED    TIGHTLY 

ROUND  THE  LIMBS. 

Case  1.  G.  B.  a  healthy  looking  boy, 
about  10  years  of  age,  admitted  into  Henry's 
Ward  on  the  27th  of  April,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Scott. 

The  boy  states  that  he  has  been  affected 
with  epileptic  fits  three  months,  and  gene- 
rally has  three  or  four  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  He  experienced  a  sudden  attack  of 
blindness,  which  continued  three  weeks, 
and  when  he  recovered  from  this,  the  epi- 
leptic fits  immediately  ensued. 

The  fits  are  preceded  by  aura  in  both 
legs,  this  begins  in  the  points  of  all  the 
toes,  and  runs  along  the  back  of  the  feet, 
front  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  continues 
its  course  up  the  abdomen.  Both  aura;  meet 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  as  soon 
as  this  occurs,  the  boy  falls  down  senseless. 
He  thinks  that  the  fits  occur  about  a  minute 
after  the  commencement  of  the  aura,  and  he 
compares  the  sensation  produced  by  the  aura 
to  that  occasioned  by  a  small  insect  crawling 
along  the  legs. 

Dr.  Elliotson,  on  visiting  the  patient  in  the 
absence  of  his  colleague,  directed  half  a 
grain  of  the  ammoniated  copper  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day,  and  a  ligature  to  be  tightly 
applied  round  each  thigh  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fit. 

The  patient,  after  the  application  of  the 
ligatures,  had  a  few  fits,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  they  totally  ceased.  The  at- 
tacks were  in  general  so  sudden,  that  the 
poor  boy  frequently  could  not  give  any  inti- 
mation of  their  approach,  and  as  there  ap- 
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peared  to  be  some  delay  in  the  application  I 
of  the  ligatures,  the  sister  of  the  ward  very 
properly  had  them  constantly  kept  on  the 
limb,  so  that  they  only  required  tightening  on 
the  accession  of  a  paroxysm. 

From  the  period  at  which  this  plan  was 
adopted,  the  fits  ceased.  The  patient  was, 
however,  retained  in  the  hospital  until  the 
S5th  of  May  ;  he  continued  to  take  the  ammo- 
niated  copper  until  the  time  of  his  dis- 
missal. 

On  the  28th  of  September  the  patient  ap- 
plied for  re-admission  into  the  hospital, 
having  laboured  under  his  former  disease 
for  about  six  weeks.  He  stated  that  he  had 
meveral  fits  daily,  and  that  the  aura?  still  com- 
menced in  both  feet,  and  passed  upwards 
in  the  manner  described  on  his  former  ad- 
mission. Dr.  Elliotson  being  the  physician 
of  the  week,  admitted  the  case,  and  di- 
rected a  purgative  powder  of  scammony  and 
calomel  to  be  given  every  second  morning. 
This  plan  of  treatment  was  pursued  until  the 
7th  of  September,  when  Dr.  E.  ordered  the 
ligatures  to  be  put  tightly  round  each  thigh, 
immediately  on  the  commencement  of  the 
aura.  And  in  order  effectually  to  ascertain, 
whether  any,  or  what  portion  of  benefit  was 
derived  from  this  plan  of  treatment,  Dr.  El- 
liotson directed  the  medicines  to  be  discon- 
tinued, thus  giving  a  fair  trial  to  the  measure; 
which  could  scarcely  be  said  of  the  former 
treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  patient  at  the 
same  time  took  the  ammoniated  copper. 

The  report  made  on  this  case  on  the  21st 
of  October,  is,  that  the  boy  has  been  entirely 
free  from  fits  since  the  application  of  the 
ligatures.  On  the  2d  of  November  the  dis- 
ease had  not  recurred,  and  he  was,  incon- 
sequence, dismissed  from  the  hospital. 

Case  2.  M.  B.  artat  34,  of  florid  com- 
plexion, a  married  woman,  admitted  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober. She  stated  that  she  had  been  the 
subject  of  epilepsy  during  theprecedi 
months,  that  she  has  not  menstruated  during 
that  time,  nor  a  month  previously ;  but  at 
the  second  period,  when  she  expected  the 
catamenial  discharge,  then  she  was  seized 
with  an  epileptic  p.nroxym.  The  aura  be- 
gins at  the  soles  of  each  foot,  runs  along 
the  front  of  the  legs,  up  the  thighs  and  ab- 
domen, to  the  neck  ;  here  the  two  streams 
meet,  and  as  soon  as  that,  happens,  the  pa- 
tient falls  down  nearly  senseless.  She  ne\  ef 
quite  loses  her  senses.  The  sensation  pro- 
duced by  the  aura  is  that  of  pricking,  and 
but  a  short  time  intervenes  between  ils  ap- 
proach and  the  fit.  She  is  never  longer  than 
a  week  free  from  the  disease,  and  some- 
times has  two  or  three  fits  in  the  course  of  a 
day. 

Dr.  Elliotson  simply  directed  that  a  liga- 
ture should  be  tightly  applied  round  each 


thigh,  immediately  on  the  commencement 
of  the  aura. 

The  subsequent  reports  on  this  case  show 
the  influence  of  the  ligatures  in  preventing 
the  ascent  of  the  aura  ;  it  will  be  observed 
from  them,  that  the  height  to  which  the 
streams  ascended  was  gradually  lessened. 
After  the  application  of  the  ligatures,  the 
reports  stand  as  follow  : — 

October  21.  The  patient  had  two  fits  on 
the  day  of  admission  (19th),  three  on  the 
following  day,  and  one  this  morning.  The 
paroxysms  aie,  however,  milder  and  shorter, 
and  the  aura  only  ascends  as  high  as  the 
epigastrium. 

Oct.  28.  Has  had  one  fit  and  sometimes 
two  daily  since  the  last  report.  The  aura 
now  reaches  somewhat  below  the  epigas- 
trium ;  the  convulsions  only  affect  the  legs. 

Oct.  31.  No  fits  since  the  last  report, 
until  yesterday,  when  she  had  one  severe  at- 
tack, and  one  equally  severe  this  morning. 
The  aura  now  ascends  only  as  high  as  the 
navel. 

November  8.  The  patient  continues  to 
have  the  epileptic  paroxysms,  and  she 
thinks  they  are  more  severe  than  formerly, 
although  the  aura  does  not  ascend  higher 
than  at  some  distance  below  the  navel. 


PAINFUL    AFFECTION   OF    THE    NERVES  OF  THE 
EEC,  FOLLOWING  A  WOUND. 

In  Vol.  X    of  The  Lancet,  No.  151,  a 
;  full  report  was  given  of  a  case  of  neuralgia 
of  the   right  leg,  in  which  the  disease  suc- 
i  ceeded  to  a  wound,  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  limb.     The  patient  was  admitted  under 
I  the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  on  the  loth  of  June, 
I  and  still  continues  in  the  hospital,  not  hav- 
I  ing  derived  any  benefit  from  the  measures 
pursued  ;  the  distressing  nervous  sensations 
remaining'  unabated.     We  have  recurred  to 
this  case  simply  for  the  purpose  of  noticing 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  proposed  mode  of  treat- 
ment.    The   man   was  sent   over  to    Guy's 
Hospital,  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  a  few  days  since,  in 
order  that  Sir  Astley  might  see  him  ;  when, 
after  fully  inquiring  into  the  particulars  of 
the  case,  Sir  Astley  recommended  that  the 
man  should  wear  a  wooden  leg,  that  the  limb 
should  be  electrified,  and  a  plaster  of  bella- 
donna applied  over  the  foot. 

We  understand  that  Prompter  Nash,  the 
steward,  offered  many  objections  to  the  pa- 
tient going  over  to  Guy's  Hospital  to  con- 
sult Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The  toad-eater 
spoke  of  the  "  honour  and  dignity,"  and 
of  the  "  sufficiency  oj'tukiit"  at  St.  Thomas's. 


DROPSY. 


m 


INFLAMMATORY    DROPSY. 

Amongst  the  cases  lately  admitted  by  Dr. 
Elliot-nu,  and  at  present  in  the  hospital,  is 
if  inflammatory  dropsy. —  Bj  this  we 
mean   the    general   dropsy  which   suddenly 
succeed  re   to    cold,    or    drinking 

cold  water  when  the  body  is  in  a  heated 
state.  Such  cases  are  hy  no  means  rare, 
and  we  do  not  introduce  the  present  as 
offering  anything  novel,  but  merely  as  an 
illustration  of  the  relative  connexion  which 
exists  between  the  form  of  dropsy  and  the 
phlogistic  diathesis. 

R.  F.,  aged  41,  a  stout  muscular  man,  was 
admitted  on  the  2d  of  November,  labouring 
under  general  anasarca.  The  face  was 
greatly  swollen,  and  the  eyelids  so  much, 
that  they  were  nearly  closed,  the  penis 
was  enormously  distended,  and  in  fact  it 
was  evident  that  effusion  had  taken  place  in 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  whole  body. 
The  patient  stated,  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  laborious  pursuits,  and  whilst  his  body 
was  much  heated,  from  violent  exertion,  he 
drank  largely  of  cold  water.  The  swelling 
supervened  shortly  after,  and  had  existed 
several  days  before  his  admission  into  the 
h  igpital.  The  pulse  was  sharp,  he  com- 
plained of  constant  thin  t,  passed  but  little 
mine,  and  was  so  drowsy,  that  be  could  with 
Ity  keep  awake.  There  was  slight 
pain  in  the  right  side,  in  the  hepatic  region, 
but  no  tenderness  ;  and  there  did  noi  :  r, 

on  minute  investigation,  to  be  any  organic 
affection,  either  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal 
viscera. 

Dr.  Elliotson  directed  a  pint  of  blood  to 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  an  ounce  cf 
supertartrate  of  potash  to  be  taken  daily, 
dissolved  in  water.  On  the  4th  the  swelling 
had  become  much  reduced  in  every  part  of 
the  body,  there  was  less  thirst,  and  a  more 
copious  secretion  of  urine.  The  patient, 
however,  complained  of  much  pain  over  the 
region  of  the  liver,  and  there  was  now  ten- 
derness on  making  pressure  at  this  part. 
The  pulse  continued  sharp. 

A  pint  cf  blood  was  directed  to  be  taken 
from  the  riyht  hypochondriac  region,  by 
means  of  cupping.  The  supertartrate  of 
potash  to  be  continued.  From  this  period 
all  the  symptoms  rapidly  yielded,  and  our 
report  of  this  case  made  on  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, stands  as  follows  :■ — Liut  little  swell- 
:uains  ;  and  the  patient  appears  to  be 
fast  returning  to  a  state  of  health. 

There  was  a  large  proportion  of  serum  in 
tod  drawn  ;  the  surface  of  the  coagu- 
lum    was    covered   with    the    inllumatory 
crust. 


There  are  several  other  cases  of  interest, 
also  at  present  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliot- 
son.  One  of  enlarged  ovary,  which  it  is 
supposed  has  suppurated,  and  burst  into  the 
intestines,  denoted  by  the  subsequent  less- 
ening of  the  tumour,  and  a  discharge  of 
matter  with  the  stools.  A  case  of  tic- 
douloureux  of  the  tibial  nerve,  in  which 
much  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  carbonate  of  iron  in  large  doses. 
An  obstinate  case  of  chorea,  (commencing 
as  bemephlegia,)  relieved  by  the  same  me- 
dicine. 

We  shall  take  care  to  notice  the  result  of 
all  these  cases,  and  with  respect  to  the  two 
latter,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  relate,  in  con- 
junction with  them,  various  cases  of  nervous 
affections,  such  as  paralysis-agitans,  &c. ; 
in  which  Dr.  Elliotson  has  exhibited  the 
carbonate  of  iron  with  different  degrees  of 
success. 


EFFICACY    OF    THE    SULPHATE    OF    QUININE. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  number  of 
cases  of  ague  admitted  into  the  hospital 
during  the  past  month,  affording  ample  op- 
portunities of  proving  the  remedial  powersof 
that  valuable  preparation  of  bark — the  sul- 
phate of  quinine.  This  medicine  has  in 
every  instance  been  effectual  in  removing 
the  disease. 


POST-MORTEM    EXAMINATIONS DISEASE     or 

THE  HEART — ABSCESS  OF    THE  LUNGS. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  the  medi- 
cal cases  at  this  hospital  is  tolerably  fre- 
quent, but  only  one  of  the  physicians,  Dr. 
Elliotson,  attends  in  propria  persona.  ]  lis 
colleagues,  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr.  Scott, 
discbarge  this  part  of  their  duty  by  deputy  / 
Little  Lush  is  their  homunculate  representa- 
tive, and  like  the  sick  monkev  that  has 
travelled,  the  Doctor  plays  off  his  Gallicisms 
with  a  vengeance.  It  is  really  quite  farcical 
to  hear  a  dialogue  between  the  botanical 
doctor,  and  Dr.  Elliotson.  The  latter  has 
too  much  good  sense  to  interlard  his  con- 
versation with  foreign  phrases,  and  there- 
fore on  all  occasions,  quizzes  the  little 
man. 


Tiiotson,  during  the  last  week,  ex- 
amined a  case  of  disease  of  the  heart,  in 
Which  the  left  side  was  enormously  thick- 
ened in  its  substance.  The  patient  had  been 
in  the  hospital  about  two  months,  and  the 
symptoms  manifested  duringlife,  were  those 
of  inordinate  action  of  the  heart.  The  pulsa- 
tion extended  over  the  whole  of  the  thorax, 
and  the  column  of  blood  felt  in  the  radial 
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artery,  was  equal  to  that  usually  felt  in  the 
aarotids.  The  stethoscope  did  not  indicate 
any  obstruction  to  the  ingress  or  egress  of 
the  blood. 

There  was  no  apparent  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  heart ;  the  left  ventricle  we 
supposed  was  increased  to  about  four  times 
its  natural  thickness. 

There  was  a  case  examined  on  the  same 
day,  which  was  somewhat  interesting,  inas- 
much os  the  patient  had  been  examined 
with  the  stethoscope,  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  and 
he  had  given  his  opinion,  that  there  was  an 
abscess  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lung, 
indicated  by  what  is  termed,  pectoro-lo- 
quism.  The  patient  was  in  the  hospital 
for  some  time  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Scott, 
was  seen  by  Dr.  Elliotson  in  the  absence  of 
his  colleague,  and  his  opinion  on  the  nature 
of  the  case  was  written  in  the  ward-hook, 
not  in  short-hand. 

The  lungs  were  removed  from  the  thorax, 
and  were  sliced  about  in  a  careless  manner 
by  one  of  Mr.  Travers's  dressers,  but  no  ab- 
scess could  be  found,  and  the  parts  were 
about  to  be  thrown  aside,  with  an  impres- 
sion existing  on  the  minds  of  those  present, 
that  the  Doctor's  acoustics  were  not  very 
perfect,  or  that  Laennec  himself  was  in 
error.  Dr.  Elliotson,  however,  with  that 
patient  zeal  which  distinguishes  him,  de- 
termined on  making  a  further  and  more  care- 
ful inspection,  and  in  doing  so,  found  two 
small  abscesses  at  the  upper  and  hack  part 
of  the  right  lung,  at  which  part  he  had  fore- 
told that  such  a  disease  existed. 

"We  have  thought  it  right  to  mention  this 
apparently  trifling  circumstance,  because  it 
shows  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  full  value 
and  necessity  of  accurate  investigation,  in 
order  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  by  skim- 
ming the  surface  of  things,  and  thus,  from 
an  inperfect  knowledge  of  facts,  led  to  be 
from  hasty  and  erroneous  conclusions. 


WESTMINSTER   HOSPITAL. 


CASE     OF     FISTULA     IX    rEUIXEO,     CURED    BY 
INCISION. 

Ik  the  month  of  August  last,  a  middle- 
aged  man  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital 
with  a  fistulous  orifice  in  the  perineum, 
through  which  the  urine  continually  trickled. 

He  stated  that  about  fifteen  months  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  his  admission  he  had 
fallen  on  some  spiked  rails,  and  injured  the 
urethra  in  such   a  manner  that  the  urine 


escaped  through  the  wound.  He  went  into 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  during  the  first 
week  of  his  stay  there  a  catheter  was  intro- 
duced, which  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
urethra  for  three  months.  The  wound  was 
at  that  time  almost  closed  ;  the  catheter  was 
removed,  the  man  left  the  hospital  for  the 
country,  and  remained  there  three  months. 
He  came  to  town  again  much  worse,  and  was 
admitted  into  St. George's  Hospital,  where  a 
caustic  bougie  was  applied  twice  a  week  for 
one  month,  and  three  times  a  week  for  eight 
months ;  but  as  he  received  no  bene- 
fit from  the  treatment,  he  left  the  Hospital, 
after  having  been  there  nine  months. 

When  he   came   into  the    Westminster 

Hospital,  it  was  found  that  the  smallest  cat- 
gut bougie  could  not  be  passed  into  the 
bladder  neither  from  the  proper  orifice  of 
the  urethra  nor  from  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
neum. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  White  to  cut 
into  the  urethra  and  divide  the  stricture,  to 
which  the  other  surgeons  consenting,  Mr. 
White,  on  the  2d  of  September,  peformed the 
following  operation. 

He  introduced  a  straight  staff  as  far  as  it 
would  go  into  the  urethra,  and  thus  made  an 
incision  in  the  line  of  the  raph£,  and  divided 
the  urethra  toward  the  extremity  of  the  staff; 
the  incision  was  then  carried  toward  the 
bladder,  and  the  whole  of  the  stricture 
divided.  The  edges  of  the  stricture  were 
found  to  be  quite  cartilaginous.  An  elastic 
catheter  was  then  introduced  through  the 
whole  of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  which 
produced  no  pain.  The  wound  began  in  two 
days  to  granulate,  and  on  the  fifth  a  silver 
catheter  was  substituted  for  the  elastic, 
which  on  its  first  introduction  produced  a 
trifling  hemorrhage,  which  soon  spontane- 
ously ceased.  On  the  eighth  day  after 
the  operation  the  patient  had  an  attack  of 
pleuritis  from  being  exposed  to  a  current  of 
cold  air,  passing  through  the  ward  from  an 
open  widow.  This  attack  was  removed  by 
the  ordinary  'means.  On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember the  urine  ceased  to  flow  through  the 
wound  ;  the  man  continued  to  improve  gra- 
dually from  that  time,  and  on  the  24th  of 
October  he  left  the  Hospital  with  the  wound 
in  the  urethra  quite  closed.  He  was  directed 
to  wear  an  elastic  catheter  (jS'o.9),  and  to 
attend  at  the  Hospital  twice  in  the  week 
as  an  out-patient. 

The  treatment  adopted  in  this  instance 
furnishes  a  good  precedent  for  the  adoption 
of  surgeons  in  similar  cases. 
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Accidents  occurring  about  the  Hip  Joint. 

You  know  the  numerous  obstacles  that  op- 
pose a  dislocation  upward  and  backward  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  those  obstacles,  forces 
are  so  continually  occurring  to  dislodge  the 
thigh  bone  in  that  direction,  that  really  the 
dislocation  often  happens  ;  the  bone  is 
thrown  out  of  the  socket  through  the  thick 
part  of  the  articular  ligament,  and  it  slips 
over  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  generally 
with  the  head  turned  backwards.  Now 
whether  it  lies  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium, 
or  slips  down  into  the  sacra/  notch,  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  point  of  importance  ; 
therefore  I  make  no  distinction  between 
those  two  cases.  Then  here  is  a  dislocation 
characterisedby  the  following  circumstances : 
the  limb  is  shorter  than  the  other,  and  in- 
verted ;  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  aceta- 
bulum, which  shortens  the  length  of  it,  and 
it  is  inverted.  You  cannot  turn  it  out ;  the 
head  strikes  against  the  bone  ;  then,  I  say, 
it  is  clearly  indicated  by  those  circum- 
stances, and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  me- 
thod of  using  force  to  a  dislocation  so  sim- 
ple. You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pull 
the  knee  With  the  thigh  bent  at  a  half  right 
angle  upon  the  pelvis,  then  the  head  of  the 
bone  will  come  down  below  the  acetabulum, 
and  having  got  it  there,  it  generally  slips 
into  the  socket.  You  cannot  pull  it  over 
the  acetabulum  ;  you  cannot  pull  it  over  the 
great  ridge  that  is  there,  but  you  bring  it 
down  where  the  bone  has  no  great  rise  in  it, 
for  there  is  below  the  acetabulum  a  groove, 
between  the  acetabulum  and  the  tuberosity 
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of  the  ischium,  in  which  the  obturator  moves, 
and  it  is  along  this  groove,  provided  you 
pull  at  the  angle  specified,  the  bone  will 
come  :  and  when  it  gets  below  the  brim  of 
the  acetabulum,  it  slips  in.  I  say,  I  cannot 
make  a  distinction  in  those  two  cases  ;  there 
are  some,  however,  who  say,  you  must  lift 
the  head  of  the  bone  over  the  socket,  but  I 
know  nothing  about  that,  nor  have  I  ever 
found  any  necessity  for  it.  All  I  have  seen 
of  such  cases  have  been  easily  reduced,  and 
I  can  say  this,  that  I  have  reduced  the  dis- 
located thighs  of  very  strong  and  muscular 
men,  in  inns,  and  at  such  places,  where 
they  have  been  brought  after  having  been 
pitched  off  coaches,  with  no  other  assist- 
ance than  that  of  a  waiter  or  two,  and  a 
four-post  bedstead. 

Now  the  first  thing  is,  to  steady  the  pel- 
vis of  the  subject ;  and  this  is  done  by  put- 
ting a  sheet  round  the  thigh,  crossing  it 
round  the  groin,  putting  it  over  the  pelvis, 
twisting  it  hard  and  tight,  and  then  securing 
it  to  the  bed-post.  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  has 
told  a  good  thing  with  respect  to  how  you 
are  to  make  soft  cords  for  pulling  disloca- 
tions :  get  any  number  of  yards  of  calico  you 
please,  roll  them  up  into  a  rope,  and  it  is  a 
cylinder  of  calico,  soft  and  pliant,  and, 
egad,  of  enormous  strength  ;  clap  it  round, 
as  I  have  described,  twist  it  harder  and 
harder  ;  then,  when  it  is  of  the  length  you 
wish  it,  you  can  put  one  hand  between  the 
ticking  of  the  bed  and  the  posts  of  the  bed, 
bringing  it  round  one  of  the  bed  posts,  and 
tying  some  hard  knot — a  bowling  knot,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  And  you  must  learn 
to  make  these  knots,  for,  egad,  any  thing 
giving  way  when  you  are  pulling,  is  the 
most  vexatious  thing  that  could  possibly  be. 
Well,  I  fix  my  patient,  and  let  one  bed- 
post be  diagonally  opposite  to  the  knee  ; 
then  I  put  the  rope  round  the  knee,  and 
then  I  put  it  round  the  bed-post ;  then  I 
say,  Come  and  lean  upon  this.  Now  this  is 
unremitting  pulling.  I  see  his  muscles  giv- 
ing way  ;  then  I  say,  Come,  let  us  only  have, 
another  hitch  or  two  ;  then  you  twist  it 
round  the  bed-post  again ;  and  then,  by 
going  on  perseveringly,  wearying  the  man, 
it  has  come  in,  in  six  or  seven,  or  eight  mi- 
nutes.   But  if  there  is  a  case  of  difficulty, 
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you  must  have  pulleys  ;  still  you  pull  with 
pulleys  upon  the  same  principle. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  head  of  the  bone 
should  be  thrown  out  of  the  socket,  and 
that  the  head  should  be  thrown  forward ! 
It  is  possible.  Such  a  case  has  happened  ; 
hut  I  don't  see  any  difference  in  the  mode  of 
reducing  it.  I  don't  think  that  the  bone 
wall  come  over  the  bead  of  the  acetabulum  : 
I  should,  therefore,  pull  at  a  half  right  angle. 
But  this  case  of  the  head  of  the  bone  being 
thrown  forward,  is  so  contrary  to  all  we 
meet  with  in  dislocations,  that  a  man  might 
be  inclined  to  say  this  is  fracture.  Now 
here  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  that  was  what 
made  me  so  continually  think  of  the  head  of 
the  thigh  bone,  of  the  trochanter  major.  You 
know  the  head  of  the  bone  in  a  full  grown 
man,  is  about  three  or  four  inches  off,  and  a 
little  raised  up  ;  but  if  you  feel  the  trochan- 
ter major,  you  know  where  the  head  of  the 
bone  should  be  ;  and  I  say,  if  it  were  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  it  should  be  palpa- 
ble ;  but  if  you  did  not  feel  it  there,  what 's 
the  inference  1  That  it  is  a  fracture — that 
the  body  of  the  bone  has  been  driven  up, 
and  that  the  head  is  wanting.  Again,  I 
think  you  can  distinguish  a  vacancy  in  the 
acetabulum,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
out  of  its  place.  But  I  do  not  know  any 
special  mode  of  reducing  the  one  or  the 
other  dislocation.  In  the  one  case,  the  limb 
is  turned  inwards,  and  you  cannot  turn  it 
outwards  ;  in  the  other  case  the  limb  is 
turned  outwards,  and  you  cannot  turn  it  in- 
wards ;  and  it  is  that  case  which  chiefly 
characterises  the  dislocation  from  the  frac- 
ture. 

The  dislocation  downward  into  the  ob- 
turator foramen.  I  say,  there  is  little  guard 
against  this,  for  force  does  not  frequently 
operate  to  throw  it  down  ;  but  a  man  may- 
he  struggling  with  his  legs,  may  be  hit  by 
something,  thrown  down,  and  the  bone  may 
be  knocked  out — the  ligamenlian  teres,  how- 
ever, may  remain  entire,  or  it  may  be  torn  ; 
hut  in  either  case,  as  I  think,  the  limb 
will  be  elongated,  for  it  is  below  the  socket, 
and  it  is  inverted.  If  the  leg  is  inverted, 
then  I  know  what  the  case  is — if  it  be  not, 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  ;  but  I  have 
generally  seen  it  inverted.  Then  what's  to 
he  done  in  this  dislocation  1  Why,  to  be 
sure,  a  man  who  set  himself  to  pull  at  the 
leg,  would  be  pulling  it  further  from  the 
.  Youwouldperhapssay,pusftingwould 
be  the  best  thing  to  be  done  ;  but  you  can- 
not push  it  over  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum. 
Well,  this  can  only  be  reduced  by  making 
a  lever  of  the  dislocated  bone,  applying  a 
prop  at  the  head  of  it,  and  a  power  at  the 
other  end  ;  and  thus  would  you  lift  it  into 
the  socket.  And,  unquestionably,  if  the 
patient  was  a  pigmy,    and  the  surgeon  a 


giant,  the  surgeon  would  never  do  more  than 
use  his  own  hand  for  this  purpose  :  hut  if 
the  surgeon  was  the  pigmy,  and  the  patient 
was  the  giant,  then  what  does  he  do  1  "Why, 
he  uses  tackle  and  pulleys,  and  the  distal 
end  of  the  bone  being  across  the  other  thigh, 
he  pulls  it  at  a  half  right  angle  downwards  ; 
and  he  ties  a  sheet  upwards,  and  pulls  the 
upper  end  upwards  and  outwards,  and  by 
the  compound  action  of  those  forces,  the  dis- 
location is  reduced.  Now,  I  think  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  persons  reducing  those  cases, 
if  they  only  understand  what  they  are  about, 
and  keep  applying  the  force,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  steadily  und  unremittingly. 

It  does  happen  at  times,  that  the  head  of 
the  thigh  bone  is  thrown  out  of  the  socket 
directly  upwards  ;  and  here  the  thigh  is 
shortened,  and  there  is  no  bending  it. 
Well,  then,  you  are  to  pull  it  down  into  the 
socket,  youare  to  extend  it,  and  if  you  depress 
the  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  making  a  sort  of 
lever  of  it,  that  would  be  a  very  considerable 
auxiliary  in  the  reduction.  However,  it  may 
be  brought  down  by  simply  pulling,  but  a 
little  pressure  at  the  one  end,  with  a  sort  of 
lever  at  the  other,  would  very  considerably 
tend  to  assist  it. 

Fractures. — Xow,  whoever  reflects  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  to 
be  borne,  will  see  how  liable  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone  is  to  be  broken.  We  jump  from 
on  high,  and  the  force  is  on  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone  ;  the  force  below,  throws  us  up, 
and  breaks  this  arch,  and  this  is  exceedingly 
common  ;  but  where  does  the  arch  break  ? 
O,  generally,  off  from  the  thigh  bone. 
Again,  people  fall  upon  their  hips,  strike  the 
trochanter  major,  and  what/s  likely  to  give 
way  '!  They  shove  off  the  thigh  bone  from 
the  arch  it  supports.  The  cases  are  often 
very  complicated  ;  sometimes  the  bend  and 
neck  of  the  thigh  bone  split,  and  the  thigh 
bone  gets  wedged  in  between  them  ;  the 
CaSes  are  therefore  often  complicated.  That 
splitting  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  ;  but  when  the  fracture  is  on 
the  outside  of  the  articular  ligament,  the  bone 
may  crack,  and  be  simply  cracked,  where  the 
neck  of  the  thighbone  is  joined  on  to  the  body 
of  the  bone,"  and  there  may  be  very  little 
suppuration  between  the  parts,  but  the  patient 
is  unable  to  go  one  step  forward.  I  have  heard 
of  cases  where  they  have  walked,  but  then  it 
must  have  been  cases,  I  am  sure,  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh  bone  having  been  wedged  into  the 
body  of  the  bone,  not  where  it  is  simply 
cracked ;  because,  where  it  is  simply  cracked, 
if  yon  were  to  have  a  red  hot  poi.er  at  their 
buttocks,  I  am  sure  they  would  never  bear 
on  their  legs  to  get  one  step  forward.  If  a 
man,  woman,  or  child,  has  leaped  from  on 
high,  and  fallen  on  their  hip,  where  there  is 
no  retraction   of  the  thigh,  no    eversion, 
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nothing  apparently  wrong, — but  if,  from  the 
moment  of  that  fall,  they  are  unable  to  move 
one  step  forward,  what  further  evidence 
■would  you  want  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone being  broken  1  I  should  want  none  ; 
and  1  should  treat  the  case  as  such.  I 
know,  for  want  of  doing  this,  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  happens  ;  the  patient  is  not  con- 
futed in  one  position,  the  motion  goes  on, 
the  thigh  becomes  contracted,  and  the  sur- 
geon discovers,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  it  is 
a  fracture  ;  when  it  is  too  late,  indeed. 
Now,  there  was  a  gentleman  who  came 
from  India  to  this  country  ;  he  had  just  ar- 
rived, and  was  coming  by  the  Dover  Mail  to 
London,  and  was  then  going  to  set  off  into 
Suffolk  ;  designing  to  set  off  immediately, 
lie  thought  he  would  arrive  just  in  time  for 
a  family  ball ;  egad,  this  Dover  Mail  broke 
down,  and  he  was  pitched  oft'  from  the  top, 
at  Blackheath,  and  a  surgeon  was  sent  for. 
The  surgeon  arrived,  hut  could  find  nothing 
wrong  with  his  thigh  ;  however,  the  patient 
was  in  the  state  I  have  described  of  pain 
and  uneasiness.  Another  surgeon,  an  hos- 
pital surgeon,  was  sent  for,  and  he  also 
joined  with  the  former  surgeon,  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong, — that  it  was  only  a 
sprain,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Well, 
hut  the  man  could  not  stir  out  of  bed,  and 
his  thigh  gradually  got  shorter,  and  dis- 
torted, and  turned  out  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  ;  then  it  became  evident  to  the 
surgeon  who  had  attended  him  from  the 
first,  that  it  was  a  fracture  ;  and  at  that 
juncture  I  was  sent  for.  I  said,  unquestion- 
ably, it  is  a  fracture,  and  you  must  put  it 
right,  and  keep  it  steady;  that's  all.  And 
the  case  did  perfectly  well.  Now  lie  has  no 
appearance  whatever  of  having  had  a  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone.  And 
I  could  tell  a  number  of  these  cases.  There 
was  a  lady  who  was  pitched  out  of  a  gig,  at 
a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  London, 
and  was  attended  by  a  very  good  surgeon, 
bal  he  said,  I  can  find  nothing  wrong  about 
your  hip.  They  wrote  to  me,  desiring  to 
know  if  I  would  go  down  ;  it  was  in  the 
winter  time,  and  I  said  I  could  not  possibly 
go  down  on  the  Sunday,  but  that  I  should 
on  'the  following  day.  1  went,  and  I  found 
the  woman  in  a  state  in  which  there  was 
apparently  but  very  little  wrong  ;  but  I 
measured  from  the  trochanter  major,  to  the 
crista  of  the  ilium  on  each  thigh,  and  I  said, 
what  is  the  distance  of  the  sound  thigh  ''. 
He  said  it  was  of  such  a  distance ;  then  said 
1  to  the  surgeon, —  Well,  and  measure  the 
other  attentively,  and  observe  exactly  what 
the  length  of  it  is.  He  said,  unquestion- 
ably, it  is  nearer.  Well,  what's  the  in- 
ference, but  that  there  is  a  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone.  Well,  with  respect 
to  that  lady,  I  said  to  him, — Now,  Sir,  sup- 
pose we  do  nothing  in  this  case,  and  sup- 


pose the  woman  never  walks  any  more, 
what  will  the  public  say  of  us  1  They  will 
say  we  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  that  she  had  a  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  we  never 
adverted  to.  But  suppose  we  put  her 
bones  into  the  right  place,  and  keep 
her  steady,  then  what  will  the  public  say  1 
They  will  say,  we  did  every  thing  we  possi- 
bly could  have  done,  and  that  it  was  the 
nature  of  this  case  never  to  get  well.  I 
therefore  put  her  into  a  right  position. 
Then  comes  the  question,  what  is  the  right 
position  ?  I  may  differ  from  all  great  men 
of  authority,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  lay  them  on  their  side.  I  would 
treat  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone  as  I  would  treat  a  fracture  in  any  other 
part  of  the  bone,  and  lay  them  on  their  side. 
If  a  person  can  be  fairly  laid  on  the  side,  and 
a  splint  put  on  the  bone,  so  that  the  weight 
is  supported  by  its  own  gravitation,  then, 
that  will  do  ;  the  rule  is,  that  every  longitu- 
dinal inch  should  press  equally  on  the  splint, 
so  that  you  should  be  able  to  take  up  the 
limb,  and  carry  it  about  on  the  splint  as  if 
upon  a  tray.  Well,  you  have  to  put  a  coun- 
ter splint.  In  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh  bone,  where  there  is  a  counter 
splint,  why  the  pressure  of  the  pelvis  on 
the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  keeps  the  bone 
steady,  and  causes  it  to  press  against  the 
part  which  is  broken.  But  all  half  mea- 
sures are  bad.  I  do  assure  you,  I  tell  you 
no  lie  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  attended 
many  cases  where  there  have  been  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  where 
people  have  gone  about  without  the  possibi- 
lity of  knowing  that  ever  there  had  been 
such  a  fracture  ;  but  all  half  measures  are 
bad.  You  must  therefore  turn  them  fairly 
upon  the  side.  And  how  are  they  able  to  go 
to  sleep  without  moving  1  Why,  by  lying 
fairly  on  their  side,  the  gravitation  fixes 
them  in  that  position ;  attend  to  the  points 
of  the  pelvis,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  never 
move.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  people  lying  on  a  soft  feather  bed. 
All  the  trouble  I  have  with  patients  is  for 
the  first  dozen  hours,  in  watching  them  that 
they  do  not  move  ;  and  if  they  are  laid  on  a 
feather  bed,  they  get  sunk  and  fixed  in  that 
feather  bed  in  such  a  way,  as  that  out  of  it 
they  cannot  move  afterwards.  Well, 'that  is 
all  I  wish  you  to  attend  to  upon  that  point. 

I  am  attending  a  child  ;  I  put  the  child  in 
this  position  ;  the  child  lies  there  for  three 
weeks  and  never-moves, — it  may  be  longer, 
— and  after  that  time  the  child  gets  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bed  ;  you  cannot  confine  it 
any  longer;  and,  indeed,  when  the  bone  is 
kml,  there  is  no  necessity  for  longer  con- 
finement. And  why  does  the  child,  or  why 
do  patients,  lie  for  so  long  a  time  without 
moving  1    Say  the  case  was  mistaken,  and 
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that  it  was  not  a  fracture,  is  any  position  so 
comfortable  as  lying  on  the  side,  with  the 
knee  half  bent?  Is  there  any  position  in 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  sprain,  for  instance, 
the  parts  could  be  kept  so  still,  and  the 
persons  be  so  comfortable,  as  lying  on  the 
side  ?  I  believe  not.  And  if  you  put  them 
on  the  side,  you  put  a  drawn  sheet  under 
them,  which  may  be  removed  at  any  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  clean  sheets,  with- 
out disturbing  them.  That  is  the  position 
I  should  put  patients  in,  and  it  has  the  ad- 
vantages which  I  tell  you. 

As  to  fracture*  not  uniting  when  people 
are  laid  on  their  backs,  why,  I  don't  wonder 
at  it,  for  unless  you  have  beds  for  the  pur- 
pose, there  is  a  necessity  for  keeping  a  bed- 
pan under  them,  and  then  the  motion  of  the 
pelvis  causes  the  parts  to  move.  I  do  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  case  of 
the  fracture  within  the  articular  ligament 
which  has  united,  because,  till  of  late,  they 
have  not  had  beds,  by  which  the  bones  can 
be  kept  still.  It  is  not  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  thigh  bone,  but  there  is  no 
bone  in  the  body  that  would  knit  if  there 
was  a  little  motion. 

But  they  say  the  bone  cannot  unite  if  the 
fracture  is  within  the  articular  ligament, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  there  isno periosteum 
covering  it,  nothing  but  a  shadow  ;  and  that 
no  blood  can  be  received  but  through  the 
ligamentum  teres,  and  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. Nov.',  1  do  say,  and  will  maintain, 
that  this  reasoning  is  not  according  to  the 
principles  of  sound  physiology.  Let  who- 
ever reason  it  that  will,  I  will  say,  and  even 
though  it  were  in  opposition  to  the  fact,  I 
would  still  say,  the  same  thing  ;  because, 
granted  that  this  part  of  the  bone  has  but 
little  power  of  life,  much  powers  of  life  are 
not  necessary  for  union,  if  there  be  life  in 
the  other  parts.  It  requires  but  very  little 
powers  of  life  indeed,  to  unite  with  other 
parts  that  have  life ;  for  instance,  you  put 
the  testicles  of  a  cock  into  the  body  of  a 
hen,  and  yet  they  live  there  ;  and  again,  you 
put  the  spurs  of  a  cock  into  his  comb,  and 
they  grow  there.  Well  then,  here  are  all 
the  vessels  necessary  to  nourish  the  parts, 
and  why  should  they  not  be  adequately  sup- 
plied. Now  it  certainly  is  a  case  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  no  positive  proof  has  as  yet 
been  offered  to  us,  of  any  such  union  taking 
place;  1  hope,  however,  such  proofs  will 
arise  in  the  after  part  of  surgery,  tor  the 
honour  of  the  profession,  and  I  now  say,  if  I 
were  to  look  for  them  at  any  time,  it  should 
be  in  putting  the  patient  into  that  situation 
in  which  his  body  will  never  move,  and  in 
which  the  weight  of  his  pelvis  will  make  a 
steady  pressure  against  '.lie  fop  of  the  bone 
from  which  it  has  been  broken.  \\  hen  1 
say  a  little  pressure,  of  course  1  mean  so 
that  a  very  little  motion  cannot  disturb  it. 


As  to  your  feeling  fractures  with  your 
fingers,  at  all  times,  and  making  them  grate 
and  so  on,  it  is  out  of  the  question ;  1  my- 
self have  examined  cases,  and  could  not  tell 
them, but  the  patients  have  done  it, and  then 
I  have  seen  that  they  were  fractures.  There 
was  a  very  old  man  who  slipped  down  and 
broke  the  trochanter  of  his  thigh  bone  ;  I 
was  sent  for,  and  I  put  it  in  ;  but  he  was  a 
very  old  man,  and  not  of  sound  bodily  health, 
and  the  poor  fellow,  though  he  had  no  pain, 
sunk  away,  from  confinement  or  something, 
I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  died.  We 
fed  him  as  well  as  he  could  be  fed,  and  we 
gave  him  medicine  for  his  bodily  health,  but 
he  died.  When  he  was  dead,  1  begged  per- 
mission of  the  family  to  look  at  him,  which 
they  granted  me,  and  I  found  that  it  was 
broken. 

I  remember  a  case  in  this  hospital,  where 
a  man  had  fractured  the  neck  of  his  tliigh 
bone,  and  had  got  his  head  knocked  all  to 
pieces.  We  were  attending  to  the  fractured 
skull,  but  seeing  the  man  uncovered,  I  said — 
Ah  !  poor  soul,  he  's  broke  the  neck  of  his 
thigh  bone  into  the  bargain.  Well,  he  died, 
and  we  were  examining  the  brain,  in  the 
dissecting  room,  in  the  dead  house ;  and 
one  of  the  pupils,  who  had  been  examining 
that  thigh  bone  with  a  freedom  which  is 
done  when  a  man  is  insensible  of  pain,  said 
to  me,  I  remember  your  saying  he  had 
broke  the  neck  of  his  thigh  bone,  but  it 
was  not  so.  Well,  then,  said  1,  he  was 
a  cripple  before.  I  had  occasion,  however, 
to  go  out  for  a  little  time,  and  just  at  that 
time  the  youth  went  and  cut  down  into  the 
thigh  bone,  and  sure  enough  he  found  that 
the  neck  of  it  was  broken. 

Diseases. — Diseases  here  are  so  deeply 
seated,  that  you  cannot  have  that  assistance 
by  sight  and  touch,  which  you  have  in  other 
joints;  but  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  diseases  of  liip- 
joints,  and  the  diseases  of  joints  in  general. 
What  did  I  say  about  diseases  of  joints  in 
general  ?  1  said,  that  sometimes  the  dis- 
eases began  in  the  joints,  and  were  even- 
tually communicated  to  the  )>>;ne,  whilst,  in 
oilier  cases,  they  began  in  the  bone,  and, 
eventually,  got  into  the  joint.  Then,  again, 
in  some  diseases  of  the  bones,  there  was  a 
kind  of  inflammatory  matter  found,  which 
really  did  considerable  mischief;  which 
caused  the  absorption  of  cartilage,  the 
growth  of  fungus,  and  so  <.n.  And  that 
there  were  other  diseases  of  joints,  more  of 
a  constitutional  nature.  The  question,  then, 
is,  hare  you  any  such  diseases  in  the  bipl 
And  the  answer  is,  yea,  very  clearly  there 
are.  Now  J  will  tell  you  first  of  all,  com- 
mon inflammation  \\iil  happi  a  in  this  joint. 
[The  (use  1  mention  for  this  purpose,  was  the 
case  of  a  boy  whose  parents  thought  they 
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would  consult  Mr.  Abernethy  upon  a  lumbar 
abcess.  Now  you  know,  in  diseases  of  this 
kind,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  collection  oi'  fluid 
at  the  joint  ;  and  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  here,  which  they  had  taken 
for  a  lumbar  abscess.  But  the  gait  of  the 
boy  immediately  disclosed  the  nature  of  the 
disease, — it  was  that  of  a  limp.  Now,  here 
I  would  say,  it  would  be  well  for  surgeons 
to  study  the  gait  of  a  person,  as  a  horse 
jockey  does  the  gait  of  a  horse.  A  horse 
jockey  puts  the  horse  to  move,  in  order  to 
see  lfis  gait ;  and  if  a  person  has  a  diseased 
bip,  the  limb  is  only  used  as  a  crutch  to 
help  him  forward,  and,  therefore,  the  disease 
cannot  be  mistaken.  But  if  any  further 
evidence  is  wanted,  I  will  tell  yon  how  to 
get  it, — just  press  upon  the  acetabulum.  In 
this  manner  I  have  detected  a  number  of 
those  cases.  Well,  but  as  to  my  case  :  I  told 
the  patient  he  ought  to  go  to  bed-;  we  put 
leeches  on  the  part,  washed  him,  ordered 
him  doses  of  calomel  to  keep  his  bowels 
regular,  and  so  on  ;  and  then,  when  there 
was  no  more  pain  or  pressure  on  the  aceta- 
bulum, I  put  on  a  blister  ;  and  this  was  just 
about  the  time  when  a  new  cerate  came  out, 
and  I  told  the  surgeon  to  dress  it  with  this 
cerate  ;  it  was,  certainly,  a  new  mode  of 
dressing  it,  but  one  dressing  sufficed,  for 
whether  he  put  too  much  on  or  not,  I  don't 
know,  but  there  was  a  slough  came  away, 
and  a  large  ulceration,  and  that  was,  per- 
haps, fortunate  enough,  because  it  kept  the 
boy  quiet  until  the  leg  became  quite  well, 
;md  he  walked  about.  I  urged  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  being  very  careful  to  keep 
him  quiet,  and  the  boy  was  taken  down  into 
the  country,  and  sent  to  school.  Two  years 
afterwards,  that  boy  came  up  to  London,  and 
was  put  into  a  merchant's  counting-house, 
where  he  had  to  go  up  and  down  Cheapside 
i  ■.!■.  day  with  bills,  and,  in  short,  had  as 
much  going  backward  and  forward  as  a  two- 
penny post-man.  His  thigh  got  bad  again, 
and  it  happened  that  he  lodged  in  a  house  in 
Srnithiield,  in  which  one  of  the  students  also 
lodged.  I  again  went  to  see  the  boy,  and  1 
then  told  the  father, — you  ought  to  be  aware 
of  the  serious  nature  of  this  malady  in  the 
hip  ;  the  hip  may  get  well  enough  to  bear  a 
moderate  exercise,  but  it  won't  bear  the 
exercise  the  boy  has  now  to  take  ;  you  must 
take  him  away  from  this  situation,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  nothing  is  to  be  done,  but 
what  wa3  done  on  the  former  occasion. 
"Well,  all  this  was  done,  and  I  then  said  to 
the  father,  now  if  any  thing  goes  wrong 
again,  if  you  see  the  boy  limp  in  the  least 
.  you  must  let  me  know  immediately, 
for  it  is  a  most  important  case,  and  you 
should  certainly  not  let  him  go  into  his  situa- 
tion any  more.  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for 
about  three  months  ;  I  then  observed  the 
father  going  up  Chancery  Lane,  and  the  boy 


limping  after  him.  Now  I  was  rather  rough 
with  the  father,  and  I  said, — Pray,  Sir,  how 
is  this  ;  did  I  not  tell  you,  the  instant  you 
observed  your  son  limping,  to  let  me  know  '! 
I  hope  be  is  not  still  in  the  same  situation? 
Yes,  indeed,  Sir,  he  is,  he  replied.  Well, 
then,  Sir,  said  I,  I  shall  have  no  hesitation, 
whatever,  if  this  boy  dies,  to  declare  that 
you  are  his  murderer ;  and  that  was  the  case 
sure  enough.  Matter  formed  ;  dislocation 
took  place  ;  the  father  got  the.boy  into  this 
very  Hospital,  and  here  the  child  died. 
The  ligaments  got  destroyed,  the  action  of 
the  muscles  dislocated  the  bone  ;  and  there 
is  no  mistaking  a  case  of  this  kind. 

I  remember  a  case  where  the  bone  was 
diseased,  and  it  had  gone  on  till  it  had  got 
into  a  very  lad  state.  I  said  to  the  patient 
he  aught  to  use  some  swathe  about  him,  to 
keep  his  socket  still,  or,  egad,  it  will  be 
thrown  out.  The  man  said,  "  Lord  bless 
you,  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  be  awake  all  night, 
and  watch  it,  or  I  am  sure  the  bone  would 
be  thrown  out  of  the  socket." 

Xow  this  is  a  common  disease  ;  well,  but 
is  there  not  disease  of  a  constitutional  na- 
ture !  Unquestionably  ;  and  I  will  just  bring 
those  cases  before  you,  and  then  I  shall 
have  done  for  to-day.  And  how  am  I  to  tell 
you  the  number  I  remember  of  them  ?  I 
am  in  the  habit  always  of  selecting  those 
cases  which  are  best  calculated  to  impress 
the  anatomical  facts  on  your  memories  ;  and 
I  have  no  better  case  than  that  of  a  young 
lady,  who  was  known  to  one  of  the  students 
here,  and  he  requested  me  to  go  and  see 
her.  She  had  a  limp,  but  she  had  the  most 
agitated  state  of  breathing  possible  ;  her 
pulse  exceedingly  frequent;  and  bow  did 
this  lameness  happen  ?  Some  of  her  rela- 
tions had  been  in  a  naval  action,  and  she 
was  uncertain  of  their  fate.  There  had  been 
a  very  severe  fight  somewhere,  in  which 
some  of  her  relations  had  been,  and  she  had 
not  heard  whether  they  were  dead  or  living ; 
this  disturbed  her  very  much  :  she  got  ex- 
cessively wrong  in  the^state  of  her  health, 
and  her  hip  became  painful.  I  said,  I  could 
not  suggest  either  leeches  or  any  thing  else, 
but  that  you  must  foment  your  hip,  keep  it 
quiet,  and  attend  to  your  diet,  and  the  re- 
gulation of  your  bowels.  I  left  her,  and 
saw  no  more  of  her  for  about  a  month,  when 
she  Was  brought  to  town  in  order  to  see 
some  other  medical  gentleman  ;  I  also  was 
desired  to  be  at  that  meeting.  She  then 
stood  supported  on  each  side,  without  being 
able  to  move.  We  agreed  that  it  was  a  case 
in  which  lee<  hes  would  not  do  good.  After 
a  time,  that  girl  went  to  the  sea  side,  and 
she  eventually  recovered.  Sir  Charles 
Blick  (for  it  wasjae  and  I  that  met)  had  a 
villa  at  the  j  ;a?e  to  which  she  went,  and 
he  was  always  Joking  out  for  patients  where 
he  was  ;  he  attended  her,  and  he  afterwards 
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told  me  it  was  all  very  well,  and  that  she 
had  recovered.  If  you  set  to  work  man- 
fully with  your  leeches  and  blisters  on  irri- 
table subjects,  you  will  only  make  bad 
worse,  that  I  am  certain  of,  in  any  of  these 
cases  of  constitutional  disease.  And  this 
1  will  endeavour  to  show  you  by  mentioning 
another  case.  There  was  a  lady  who  had 
consulted  surgeons  of  great  eminence,  and 
who  had  an  ulceration  which  broke  out  into 
a  tremendously  large  sore  ;  she  lived  about 
a  dozen  of  miles  from  London.  When  I  saw 
her,  I  said  to  the  surgeon  who  had  attended 
her,  It  is  evident  that  this  leeching  and 
blistering  has  done  no  good ;  I  should  fo- 
ment it ;  but  it  is  her  health  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to.  It  luckily  hap- 
pened, that  as  the  wound  was  healing,  she 
had  an  attack  of  disease  in  her  knee,  and 
that  so  occupied  the  attention  of  the  sur- 
geon, that  he  never  again  looked  at  the 
wound  until  it  got  healed  ;  then  she  got  bet- 
ter, and  went  about  on  crutches.  Now 
that  is  what  1  should  recommend,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  on  crutches, 
never  bearing  weight  on  the  joint.  She 
went  round  awhile  on  crutches,  afterwards 
got  well,  was  able  to  walk  perfectly  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  is  now  a  perfectly  straight 
woman,  and  walks  as  uprightly  as  if  she 
had  never  been  lame.  Now  I  mention  this 
case,  on  account  of  this  other  curiosity  which 
is  attached  to  it : — a  brother  of  hers  got  ill 
in  the  same  way,  and  I  do  verily  believe, 
that  if  he  had  been  laid  in  bed,  and  treated 
with  leeches  and  blisters,  and  so  on,  his  hip 
would  have  got  into  precisely  the  same  situ- 
ation ;  but  by  not  doing  this,  and  only 
guarding  against  any  motion  that  might  ag- 
gravate the  disease,  and  by  putting  his 
bowels  right,  egad,  the  boy  did  very  well. 
Now,  then,  in. -these  particulars,  I  see  no 
difference  in  the  diseases  of  the  joint  of  the 
hip,  to  what  1  see  in  the  joint  of  any  other 
part  of  the  body  :  and  I  have  nothing  more 
to  add  at  present. 
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Lecture  III. 

Gentlemen, 

Ax  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Lecture, 
I  said  I  would  endeavour  to  explain  to 
to  you  the  nature  of  intoxication,  as,  produced 
by  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drinks.    Now 


as  this  state  is  refemble  to  disordered  vascu- 
lar action  in  the  brain  itself,  and  not  to  the 
general  circulation,  I  must  again  call  your 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  brain  in 
regard  to  its  circulation,  without  which  it 
will  be  difficult  to  understand  the  different 
and  even  opposite  conditions  produced  in 
the  state  of  the  sensorial  functions,  by  merely 
different  degrees  of  the  same  cause.  For, 
while  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  or  other  fer- 
mented liquor,  produces  an  increased  activity 
in  all  the  functions,  but  primarily  and  es- 
sentially in  those  termed  sensorial,  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  same  stimulus  soon  renders 
the  organ  altogether  incapable  of  performing 
its  office,  inducing,  at  length,  that  suspension 
or  annihilation  of  the  cerebral  functions  that 
we  call  intoxication,  and  which  in  reality  is 
but  a  variety  of  apoplexy. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  general  increase 
of  action  to  take  place  in  the  arterial  system 
of  the  brain,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  causes  would  produce  so  general  an 
effect,  and  that  equally  with  regard  to  every 
part  of  the  organ.  Among  the  causes  of 
pretty  general  excitement  to  the  arterial 
action  of  the  brain,  may  be  mentioned,  ex- 
ternal heat,  muscular  exertion,  certain  emotions 
of  mind,  and  wine  in  moderate  quantities. 
Now  that  these  do  actually  increase  the 
arterial  action  or  the  brain,  is  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  demonstration.  The  increase  of  size, 
and  of  pulsation,  perceived  in  all  the  exter- 
nal arteries  of  the  head,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  neck, — and  the  flushing  of  the  face  and 
eyes, — are  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  regards  the  external  carotid  and  its 
ramifications ;  while  the  increased  heat  of 
the  whole  head,  the  throbbing  head-ache  that 
attends  or  follows,  and  which  is  often  re- 
ferred by  the  patient  to  the  centre  of  the 
brain  ;  these,  together  with  the  excited 
state  of  functions,  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  internal,  no  less  than  the  externa! 
vessels,  are  in  a  state  of  inordinate  action. 
Still,  as  there  is  some  difference  of  effect 
observable  in  the  state  of  the  functions,  in 
these  different  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the 
excitement  is  not  absolutely  equal  through- 
out the  whole  arterial  system  of  the  brain  ; 
but  rather,  that  the  vessels  of  different  parts 
of  this  organ,  are  unequally  affected,  and 
their  functions  also,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  inequality. 

All  these  causes  then,  moderately  applied, 
produce  an  increase  of  action  in  the  arteries 
of  the  brain,  though  still  not  with  perfect 
equality.  This  increased  arterial  action 
will  produce  a  more  rapid  flow  of  blood 
through  the  organ  ;  and  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  will  be  accompanied  with  a  more 
energetic  performance  of  functions ;  not 
merely  those  that  are  proper  to  the  brain, 
but,  secondarily,  those  of  the  general  system 
likewise.    Thus,  from  a  moderate  quantity 
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of  wine,  sensation  is  observed  to  be  quick- 
ened ; — there  is  an  evident  increase  of  the 
voluntary  power ; — and  the  mind  is  excited  in 
an  equal  degree.  These  may  be  termed  the 
primary  effects,  as  regards  the  proper  sensorial 
functions.  But  excitement  soon  follows  in 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  whole  vascular 
system,  and  soon  becomes  universal.  But 
if  the  wine  be  taken  in  excess,  the  action  of 
the  vessels  will  not  only  be  increased,  but 
disordered  at  the  same  time  ;  and  disturbance 
of  functions  will  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, or  that  delirious  state  we  term  in- 
toxication, in  which  neither  mind  nor  body  is 
capable  of  performing  its  office  in  a  proper 
manner.  And  if  the  quantity  should  be  still 
further  increased,  stupor  follows,  in  which 
the  sensorial  functions  are  suspended  altoge- 
ther ;  sensation,  voluntary  motion ,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  mind  being  all  for  a  time  obliterated.  The 
person  is  then  said  to  be  "  dead  drunk." 

Now  to  understand  this  variety  of  effect, 
as  produced  from  the  same  cause,  you  must 
call  to  mind  what  occurs  when  arteries  are  ex- 
cited by  any  stimulus.  Their  muscular  activity 
being  increased,  the  blood  is  carried  for- 
wards with  increased  force  and  rapidity,  and 
the  functions  are  performed  in  consequence 
with  more  energy.  This  increase  of  action 
is  soon  followed  by  enlargement  of  the  arte- 
ries, which  thus  will  occupy,  inconsequence, 
greater  space  within  the  skull.  But  this 
additional  space  can  only  be  obtained  by 
compression  of  the  veins,  and  consequent 
squeezing  of  the  blood  out  of  them  :  for  the 
blood-vessels  are  the  only  compressible  parts 
here  ;  and,  of  these,  the  veins,  being  the 
weakest,  yield  most  readily  to  pressure. 
The  necessary  effect  of  this  is,  impeded  if 
not  interrupted  circulation,  with  a  propor- 
tionate interruption  and  disturbance  of  the 
different  functions,  up  to  the  degree  of 
absolute  stupor  or  apoplexy  ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  for  the  most  part  temporary,  lasting 
for  a  few  hours  only. 

You  perceive,  then,  that  the  same  exciting 
cause  is  capable  of  either  increasing  the 
activity  of  an  organ,  (situated  as  the  brain 
is,  in  an  unyielding  case  of  bone,)  or,  on  the, 
other  haitd,  of  interrupting  its  functions 
altogether,  according  to  the  change  induced 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  arteries,  and  the 
•consequent  compression  of  the  wins.  These 
effects  are  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to 
the  brain  ;  other  organs  being  capable  of  ex- 
pansion altogether,  so  as  to  allow  of  both 
arteries  and  veins  being  distended  at  the 
same  time  ;  by  which  the  circulation  is  still 
carried  on,  and  the  functions  continued, 
though,  it  may  be,  in  a  disordered  manner. 

The  termination  of  a  fit  of  intoxication  is 
easily  understood,  upon  the  principles  here 
laid  down.  The  excited  state  of  the  arteries 
being  a  forced  one,  is  necessarily  temporary 
in  its  duration.     After  a  time,  commonly  a 


few  hours,  the  arterial  action  languishes, 
the  arteries  slowly  resume  their  natural  size, 
and  room  is  thereby  given  for  the  veins  to 
expand,  and  receive  the  arterial  blood  ;  the 
circulation  is  restored,  and  the  functions  are 
renewed.  One  may  understand,  also,  what 
art  is  capable  of  doing,  towards  accelerating 
recovery  in  these  cases.  As  long  as  the  in- 
crease of  action  in  the  arteiies  of  the  brain 
continues,  means  may  be  employed  that  are 
calculated  to  diminish  increased  action ; 
such  as  bloodletting,  local  or  general,  together 
with  counter-irritation,  by  purging  or  other 
means.  The  application  of  cold  to  the  head, 
is  another  probable  means  of  accomplishing 
the  purpose  ;  this  operates,  both  by  lessen- 
ing the  propulsive  action  of  the  arteries,  and 
also  by  increasing  their  tonic  contraction  ; 
the  effect  being  communicated  by  sympathy, 
from  the  external  to  the  internal  vessels  of 
the  head.  It  is  only  in  extreme  cases,  how- 
ever, that  any  thing  of  this  kind  appears  to 
be  necessary ;  for  experience  shows  that 
ordinary  cases  of  intoxication  do  well  if  left 
to  themselves,  so  as  not  to  require,  in  gene« 
ral,  the  use  of  any  remedies. 

Other  narcotic  substances,  such  as  opium, 
may,  without  difficult)',  be  supposed  to  act 
in  a  similar  way  with  strong  drinks,  in  im- 
peding the  functions  of  the  brain;  namely, 
by  increasing  its  vascular  action,  with  the 
subsequent  changes  I  have  just  pointed  out. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  the 
cause  is  equal  to  the  effect :  but  when  we 
attribute  the  effect  of  opium,  as  is  often 
done,  to  its  "  narcotic  principle  destroying 
the  nervous  energy,"  we  are  using  language 
to  which  no  distinct  meaning  is  attached  ; 
it  is  only  asserting  a  fact,  not  explaining  it- 

Now  if  opium  produces  its  narcotic  effect 
in  the  manner  I  have  supposed,  that  is, 
through  the  medium  of  increased  vascular 
action  in  the  brain,  (and  that  it  does  so  is 
probable,  from  the  fact  that  opium,  as  well 
as  strong  drinks,  has  a  tendency  to  induce 
and  to  aggravate  inflammation  in  the  brain,) 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  sub- 
jecting persons,  when  under  the  influence 
of  opium,  to  all  sorts  of  irritation,  medical 
and  mechanical,  as  commonly  recommended, 
should  be  useful.  On  the  contrary,  such  a 
practice  appears  to  me  more  likely  to  prove 
hurtful  than  beneficial;  by  exciting  and 
keeping  up  the  vascular  action  of  the  brain, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  subside,  as  it  soon 
will  do  spontaneously.  No  appeal,  in  this 
case,  can  be  satisfactorily  made  to  experi- 
ence ;  both  from  the  want  of  sufficient  op- 
portunities, and  from  the  infinite  diversity  of 
cases ;  no  two  being  exactly  parallel,  so  as 
to  allow  of  a  conclusion  being  drawn  from 
one  to  another.  At  all  events,  there  seems 
to  be  an  inconsistency  in  doing  that  in  cases 
of  poisoning  from  opium,  which  no  one 
thinks  of  doing  in  cases  of  excessive  intoxi- 
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cation.  For  where  the  phenomena  are  so 
similar,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
state  of  organs  is  not  very  unlike  in  the  two 
cases;  and  if  so,  the  same  mode  of  proce- 
dure would  appear  to  be  proper. 

The  explanation  I  have  now  given  of  in- 
toxicution,  and  which  perhaps  applies  to  nar- 
cotics in  general,  will  enable  you  to  under- 
stand the  state  of  stupor,  or  obliteration  of 
functions,  that  occurs  in  apoplexy,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  various  causes ;  and  also  in 
the  last  stage  of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  in  certain  forms  and  stages  of  fever  ;  sub- 
jects, which  1  shall  soon  direct  your  atten- 
tion to,  in  a  more  particular  way. 

But  suppose  the  arteries  of  a  part  only  of 
the  brain,  to  be  in  the  state  of  preternatural 
excitement  and  distention  I  have  mentioned, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  may  take  place  from 
causes  less  general  in  their  action  than 
strong  drinks  ;  the  parts  so  excited  will  be 
rendered  more  active  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions  ;  but'  a  necessary  conse- 
cjiienceof  this  will  be,  that  the  turgid  state  of 
vessels  in  the  excited  part,  willmake  pressure 
on  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  brain,  so  as 
to  impede  the  circulation  in  them,  and 
thereby  impair  their  energy.  This  is  quite 
consonant  with  experience,  and  serves  to 
explain,  upon  mechanical  principles,  the 
well-known  physiological  fact,  that  the  fre- 
quent exercise  and  consequent  development 
of  one  part  of  the  brain,  while  they  tend  to 
the  perfection  of  an  individual  faculty,  tend, 
at  the  same  time,  to  impair  others.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  one  of  the  sensorial  powers  is 
only  to  be  improved,  orcarriedto  a  high  pitch 
of  excellence,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 

Such  are  the  effects  likely  to  result  from 
an  excited  state  of  arterial  action,  whether 
general  or  partial,  in  the  brain  :  and  they 
will  enable  us  to  understand  the  various 
effects  of  inflammation  on  this  organ  ;  a  sub- 
ject I  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  in  detail. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  brain  is  liable, 
though  infinitely  various  in  regard  to  their 
symptoms  or  external  characters,  are,  in 
their  nature,  sufficiently  simple.  According 
to  systematic  writers  on  nosology,  there  are 
a  hundred  or  more  different  diseases  of  the 
brain,  to  each  of  which  a  specific  denomi- 
nation has  been  given  ;  implying,  of  course, 
a  difference  in  nature.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  these,  however,  are  merely  symp- 
toms ;  the  number  and  variety  of  which  are 
easily  accounted  for,  when  we  advert  to  the 
varied  structure  of  the  brain,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  its  functions,  together  with  the  great 
and  paramount  influence  it  exerts  over  the 
whole  body. 

The  brain  not  being  a  muscular  structure, 
is  of  course  not  liable  to  the  diseases  of  mus- 
cular parts.  It  is  to  disordered  vascular  action, 
and  the  consequences  of  this,  that  all  the 
diseases  of  the  brain  are  attributable. 


The  effects  of  a  simple  increase  of  vascular 
action  in  the  brain,  have  been  already  pointed 
out,  when  speaking  of  intoxication.  Whether 
any  form  of  disease  in  the  brain  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  diminished  vascular  action  in  this 
part,  is,  I  believe,  unknown.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  circumstances  that  de- 
cidedly support  such  an  opinion  ;  while 
most  brain  affections  may  be  clearly  traced 
to  inflammation,  as  their  primary  cause,  and 
of  which  they  are  merely  consequences  or 
effects. 

Of  Inflammation  of  the  Brain  in  general. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  has  been  called 
by  different  names,  as  phrenitis,  phrenismus, 
sphacelismus,  cephalitis,  and  others.  The  term 
encephalitis  seems  more  appropriate,  as  being 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  capable  of  in- 
cluding all  the  varieties  of  this  affection  ; 
while  the  term  phrenitis  applies  to  a  few 
cases  only,  and  those  by  no  means  the  most 
important.  The  varieties  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  you  will  soon  find  to  be  far 
more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed  ; 
including  a  great  number  of  diseases,  both 
acute  and  chronic,  that  are  usually  attribu- 
ted to  a  different  source.  According  to  the 
general  opinions  on  the  subject,  there  is 
but  one  form  of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
to  which  the  name  of  phrenitis  has  been 
given,  and  which  is  characterised  chiefly  by 
active  or  even  furious  delirium,  as  the  de- 
finition states.  This,  however,  we  shall 
find,  is  by  far  the  least  frequent  form  of  in- 
flammation in  the  brain  ;  a  much  greater 
number  existing,  in  which  no  delirium  takes 
place  from  first  to  last.  I  shall  first  speak  of 
the  disease  in -a  general  way,  and  afterwards 
of  its  varieties. 

Signs. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  known 
to  exist  by  the  same  general  characters  that 
denote  the  presence  of  inflammation  in 
other  organs  :  namely,  1,  by  pain,  or  other 
uneasy  sensation  in  the  part  affected  ;  2, 
by  disturbance  of  its  functions  ;  and  odly, 
by  the  effects  it  produces  on  the  general 
system.     These  must  be  spoken  of  in  detail. 

1.  Pain  in  the  head,  accompanies  a  great 
number  of  inflammations  of  the  brain,  and  is 
variously  seated ;  sometimes  in  the  fore- 
head ;  sometimes  at  the  back  part ;  and,  occa- 
sionally, over  the  whole  head  ;  or,  it  may  be, 
in  some  particular  spot.  The  pain  is  often 
of  a  throbbing  kind,  and  is  generally  attend- 
ed with  increase  of  heat ;  sometimes  with 
flushing  of  the  face,  and  redness  and  suf- 
fusion of  the  eyes.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
natural  insensibility  of  this  part,  pain  in  the 
head  is  not  always  complained  of,  and  sel- 
dom in  a  degree  corresponding  with  the  de- 
gree of  disease  present.  The  mind,  also, 
is  apt  to  become  confused  in  these  cases,  so 
that  the  patient  is  hardly  conscious  of  his 
sensations,  and,  of  course,  is  unable  to  de- 
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scribe  them  accurately.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
although  pain  in  the  head  is  generally  com- 
plained of  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  it 
often  ceases  as  the  disease  advances  ;  so 
that,  as  the  danger  increases,  the  pain  is 
less  and  less  noticed. 

2.  Disturbance  of  functions.  This  is  a 
character  much  more  to  be  relied  upon,  as 
indicating  inflammation  of  the  brain,  than 
a'  v  other.  To  understand  tins,  you  must  call 
to  mind  the  various  functions  exercised  by 
the  brain,  as  well  as  its  influence  over  other 
parts  ;  for  we  have  to  attend  to  all  of  these, 
in  order  to  form  our  judgment. 

The  peculiar  functions  exercised  by  the 
brain  are,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  three  ; 
sensation,  volition,  and  intellect:  to  these, 
therefore,  we  principally  look,  in  order 
to  discover  the  condition  of  the  brain ; 
and  in  every  case  of  disease  in  this  organ, 
a  corresponding  disturbance,  or  imperfection 
in  the  state  of  one  or  more  of  these  func- 
tions, may  be  expected  to  be  found, 

Thus,  with  respect  to  sensation:  vision,  or 
hearing,  may  be  too  acute,  producing  intole- 
rance of  light  or  sound  :   sometimes  those 
senses    are    perverted,    imaginary    objects 
being  seen  or  heard  ;  leading,  of  course,  to 
an  erroneous  judgment  ;    while,    in    some 
cases,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  inflamma- 
tion,  when   partial,   is  to   induce   absolute 
blindness  or  deafness  ;  as  when  an  inflam- 
matory tumour  presses  upon  the  nerves  de- 
voted to  those  senses,   any  where  in  their 
course.     In  like  maimer,  the  senses  of  tast- 
ing and  smelling  are   liable    to  be  disturbed 
or  lost ;    fancied  tastes   and   smells    being 
often   complained  of,  in  cases  of  inflamed 
brain.     The  sense  of  touch  is  equally  liable 
with   the   others  to  be  disordered.     Thus, 
unusual  tenderness  may  exist  in  the  skin, 
the  weight  of  the   body  in  bed  producing 
great  uneasiness,  as  is   observed  in  many 
cases  of  fever  ;  while,  at  other  times,  uni- 
versal pains  are  felt  in  the  limbs,  or  down 
the  back.     These  pains  are  liable  to  be  con- 
founded   with    rheumatism;    from   which, 
bi^vever,    they    may    generally  he   distin- 
guished, by  the  absence   of  the  other  signs 
of  this  disease,  as  well  as  by  being  accom- 
panied with  other  marks  of  brain-affection. 
The  voluntary  power  is,  in  the  same  way, 
likely  to  be  disturbed  from  inflammation  of 
the   brain,  and   that  variously ;  depending, 
doubtless,    upon    the   particular    seat    the 
disease   occupies,  its    degree,   and    extent. 
Sometimes,  as   in  the   phrenitis  of  authors, 
the    muscular    power    is    wonderfully    in- 
creased for  a  time,  so  as  to  enable  even  a 
weak  man  to  overcome  the  efforts  of  three 
or    four   strong   ones    to  restrain  him  :    at 
other    times,  in    the  same  form  of  disease, 
phrenitis,  the  muscles  act  feebly  and  tremu- 
lously ;  as  is  seen  especially  in  the  delirium 
of  habitual  drunkards  (delirium  tremens,  as 


it  has  been  called).  In  other  forms  of  cere- 
bral inflammation,  the  voluntary  power  is  de- 
pressed in  the  highest  degree  ,  although  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  often  is  in 
excess.  This  is  observed  in  fevers  of  a  malig- 
nant kind,  from  the  first ;  and  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  those  even  that  commence  mildly. 

The  mental  functions  are  as  variously  dis- 
turbed as  sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 
Sometimes  the  faculties  are  exercised  with 
extreme  quickness,  sometimes  the  contrary. 
At  the  outset  of  phrenitis,  the  approach  of 
the  disease  is  often  marked  merely  by  un- 
usual hilarity,  or  else  by  depression  of 
spirits,  not  to  be  accounted  for  from  circum- 
stances; or  by  some  extravagance  of  conduct, 
not  usual  with  the  party.  I  mention  this 
the  more  particularly,  as  deserving  your  im- 
mediate attention  in  practice.  Because  the 
adoption  of  active  measures  of  treatment  at 
this  period,  is  far  more  likely  to  prove  cu- 
rative, than  if  deferred  till  the  symptoms  are 
more  developed.  And  I  may  caution  you 
here  also,  against  estimating  the  degree  of 
disease  in  the  brain,  by  the  degree  of  deli- 
rium present.  The  slightest  degree  of  in- 
flammation in  the  brain,  may  be  attended 
with  the  most  furious  delirium  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greatest  danger  may  exist, 
where  the  mental  functions  are  but  slightly 
disturbed.  Your  judgment  is  to  be  formed, 
and  your  indications  of  cure  drawn,  from 
corporeal  signs,  and  not  from  the  mental 
disturbance  ;  for  this  will  often  continue 
long  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided, 
and  when  it  is  no  longer  an  object  of  medi- 
cal treatment. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  sensorial  functions  are  liable  to 
he  disturbed,  when  the  brain  is  suffering 
inflammation.  But  you  are  not  to  suppose 
that  all  the  symptoms  mentioned,  or  even 
the  major  part  of  them,  are  present  in  any 
individual  case.  They  all  serve  equally  to 
denote  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  brain  ; 
while  the  diversity  arises  from  the  particular 
seat  of  the  disease. 

Sleep  and  watching,  being  affections  of  the 
sensorial  functions,  and  consequently  refer- 
ring themselves  to  the  brain,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  when  this  organ  is  labouring 
under  disease,  it  will  be  attended  with  some 
irregularity  in  those  states.  In  almost  all 
cases  of  inflammation  in  the  brain,  this  will 
be  found  to  happen.  On  some  occasions, 
the  patient  does  not  sleep  for  many  succes- 
sive days  ;  as  is  observed  both  in  phrenitis, 
and  in  idiopathic  fever]  and  that,  although  no 
pain  exists,  or  is  complained  of,  to  account 
for  the  watchfulness.  Or  if  the  patient 
sleeps  at  all,  it  is  in  a  disturbed  and  imper- 
fect way,  being  tormented  with  frightful 
dreams.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  stupor.  But  in  all  cases,  the  sleep  is  pre- 
ternatural.   There  is  in  general  nothing  so 
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much  to  be  desired  as  a  return  to  natural 
sleep,  in  all  cases  of  cerebral  inflammation. 
But  you  must  not  imagine  that  sleep  can  in 
general  be  artificially  induced  by  narcotics, 
with  any  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  often  aggravate  the  in- 
flammation in  tbe  brain  ;  they  may  induce 
stupor,  but  not  natural  or  healthy  sleep.  Your 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  disease,  the  inflammation  ;  and  if  you 
succeed  in  this,  sleep  will  spontaneously 
return,  in  proportion  as  the  organ  resumes 
its  healthy  functions. 

There  are  still  other  signs  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  which  betray  themselves  to  an 
observant  and  experienced  practitioner,  and 
which  it  is  right  you  should  be  acquainted 
with  ;  for  they  sometimes  furnish  us  with 
our  principal  guide  in  discovering  the  dis- 
ease. Such  are  the  heat  of  head,  the  throb- 
bing of  arteries  about  the  bend  and  neck,  the 
red  and  suffused  state  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva, 
and  the  expression  of  countenance  altoge- 
ther. The  first  look  of  a  patient  labouring 
under  cerebral  inflammation  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  characterise  the  disease.  The  de- 
gree of  contraction  of  the  pupils  is  changed 
from  the  natural  state.  Sometimes  the  pu- 
pil is  contracted,  giving  an  unusual  quick- 
ness of  expression  to  the  eyes,  and,  in  cor- 
respondence with  this,  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  at  the  same  time  contracted,  ren- 
dering the  features  sharp  and  expressive. 
This  is  observed  in  phrenitis  in  many  in- 
stances, especially  in  the  beginning  ;  while, 
in  ordinary  idiojmthic  ferer,  the  reverse  is 
seen  ;  the  pupils  are  rather  large,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  face  relaxed ;  giving  a 
remarkable  duluess  or  want  of  expression 
to  the  countenance,  by  which  the  disease  is 
in  general  easily  detected.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  pupils  are  widely  dilated,  till 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  iris  is  to  be  seen  :  and 
often  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  unequally 
contracted,  producing  irregularity  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  eyes,  or  what  is  called 
squinting.  These  latter  appearances  are 
most  frequently  observed  in  that  form  of 
cerebral  inflammation  that  is  attended  with 
preternatural  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
ventricles,  the  hydrocephalus,  as  it  is  thence 
denominated. 

3dly.  Such  then,  and  so  various,  are  the 
primary  or  local  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  and  upon  which  the  diagnosis  is 
principally  founded.  But  this,  like  other 
inflammations,  often  produces  general  dis- 
order of  system,  and  that  in  a  higher  degree 
than  others,  on  account  of  the  great  influ- 
ence which  the  brain  exerts  over  all  other 
parts.  This  general  disorder  so  soon  follows 
the  local  in  many  cases,  that  an  interval  be- 
tween them  is  scarcely  to  be  perceived ; 
and  then  the  disease  has  been  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  universal  one  ;  though,  as  in 


other  cases,  really  secondary  or  symptomatic. 
This  I  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  prove  to 
you,  is  the  case  in  idiopathic  fever  of  all  kinds, 
whether  continued)  intermittent,  or  specific  in 
its  form.  The  affection  is  a  compound  one, 
consisting  of  a  primary  local  disease,  the  seat 
of  which  is  the  brain  ,  and  that  general  febrile, 
state  of  system,  to  which  the  name  of pyrexia, 
or  symptomatic  fever,  has  been  given,  and 
which  is  always  the  result  of  inflammation  ; 
which  therefore  it  serves  to  show  the  exist- 
ence of. 

But  inflammation,  when  slight  and  of 
small  extent,  may  exist  in  the  brain, 
as  in  other  parts,  without  producing  pyrexia, 
or  a  febrile  state  of  system.  It  is  then  to 
be  known  only  by  the  local  symptoms,  alrea- 
dy detailed.  And  when  pyrexia  does  occur 
in  cases  of  inflamed  brain,  it  is  of  various 
character,  and  often  does  not  correspond 
with  the  degree  or  danger  of  the  local  dis- 
ease. The  inflammation  may  be  so  situated 
as  to  influence  in  different  degrees  the  action 
of  the  heart,  which,  like  other  organs,  ismore 
or  less  immediately  governed  by  the  brain. 
Accordingly,  in  some  cases  of  phrenitis,  the 
pulse  is  uncommonly  rapid,  in  others  the 
reverse  ;  while  in  some  it  is  scarcely  varied 
from  the  natural  state.  Precisely  the  same 
variety  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  pulse 
in  idiopathic  fever ;  in  some  of  the  worst 
cases  of  which,  the  pulse  retains,  for 
a  considerable  time,  its  natural  force  and 
frequency.  This  fact,  you  will  find  no- 
ticed by  various  writers  ;  and  I  have  often 
myself  observed  it. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  variously  affected 
by  inflammation  existing  in  the  brain.  Its 
irritability  may  be  increased,  giving  rise  to 
a  more  frequent  expulsion  of  its  contents  ; 
or,  which  is  more  commonly  the  case,  it  may 
be  rendered  torpid,  and  costiveness  ensue. 
And  the  same  may  occur  with  respect  to  the 
secretory  and  excretory  organs  in  general.  But 
no  part  seems  so  immediately  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  brain, (with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  organs  of  sense)  as  the  stomach,  the 
functions  of  which  are  almost  immediately 
disturbed  by  a  morbid  state  of  the  brain. 
Hence  it  is,  that  when  inflammation  arises 
in  the  brain,  it  is  often  attended  with  vomit- 
ing at  the  commencement ;  as  in  most  fevers, 
and  in  the  hydrocephalus  of  infants.  In  the 
latter  case,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  symptoms,  and  merits  your  parti- 
cular attention. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  a 
general  description  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  without  adverting  to  its  numerous 
varieties.  These  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
future  Lecture.  1  shall  next  point  out  the 
appearances  induced  on  the  brain  by  inflam- 
mation, as  discoverable  by  dissection,  and 
which  we  shall  find  to  be  nearly  similar  in 
all  the  forms  of  the  disease. 
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PHARMACOPEIA 


XOSOCOMII  REGALIS 


SAXCTI    BARTHOLOMEI. 


Quod  ad  Pondera,  Mensuras,  atque  itidcm  nisi  in 
pancis  Materiam  Melicam,  liic  libellus  Phakma- 
(ul'iKlAM  CoLLKGii  Regalis  Medicorum  Londi- 
nunsis  ducein  sequitur. 


ACIDUM  HYDHOCYANICUM  DILUTUM. 

Jk     Ccerulei  prussici  libras  duas, 
Hydrargyri  oxydi  rubri  libram, 
Acidi  muriatici  libram, 
Aqua:  destillatae  octarios  duodecim  ; 

Coeruleum  prussicum  coque  cum  hydrar- 
gyri oxydo  rubro  in  aquas  destillatae  octariis 
sex,  spatha  assidue  movens,  donee  colons 
ccrrulei  expers  sit ;  turn  cola,  et  liquorem 
paulatim  consume  ut  iiant  crystalli.  riorum 
crystallorum  libram,  cum  pari  pondere  acidi 
muriatici  et  aquae  destillate  octariis  quinque 
cum  seiuisse  in  retorta  vitrea  misce  ;  aqua.' 
octarium  infunde  in  receptaculum  ad  gra- 
dum  32um  frigefactum.  Denique,  retorta 
aptata,  destillent  acidi  Hydrocyanici  diluti 
octarii  sex. 

ACIDUM  PHOSPflORICUM. 

J£>     Phosphori  unciam  diruidiam, 

Acidi  nitrici  fluiduncias  quinque  ; 

Acido  nitrico  prius  calefacto,  phospborum 
gradatim  adde,  turn  coque  donee  vapores 
acidi  nitrici  oriri  cessaverint. 

Acidi  phosphoric!  pondus  specificum,  aqua 
destillata  adjieienda  si  opus  sit,  esse  de- 
bet ad  pondus  specilicum  aqua;  destillata- 
ut  1.400  ad  1.000. 

AQUA  PIMENT^E. 

Jk     Aqua?  octarios  decern, 

Olei  pimenta3  fluidrachmas  duas 
Destillet  congius. 

AQUA  PIMENTO  DILUTA. 

Jfc,     Aquae  pimentre  fluiduncias  sex, 

Aquas  fluiduncias  decern ; 
Misce. 

CATAPLASMA  CEREVISL4E  VETERIS. 

Jt     Farinae  avenae  libram, 

Cerayisiae  veteris,  quod  satis  sit ; 
Misce. 

CATAPLASMA  CONII. 

Jk     Extracti  conii  unciam  dimidiam, 

Aqua}  octarium ; 
Misce,  et  adde 

Farinae  lini,  quod  satis  sit. 


CATAPLASMA  DAUCI. 

R-     Dauci  radicis  recentis  libram  ; 
Radantur  radices  ut  in  pulpam  abeant. 

CATAPLASMA  LINI. 

Jk     Lini  farinae  libram  dimidiam, 

Aqua-  ferventis  octarium  cum  semisse  ; 
Misce. 

CERATUM  MELLIS. 

R,     Mellis, 

Olivae  olei,  singulovum  libram, 

Cerae  flavae, 

Emplasfri    plumbi    singulorum  libram 
dimidiam  ; 
Misce. 

CONFECTIO  ALUMINIS. 

R,     Aluminis  contriti  scrupulcs  quatuor, 

Confectionis  rosa^gallicae,  quod  satis  sit; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  drachma  ter  die. 

CONFECTIO  CINCHON/E  COMPOSITA. 

Jjo     Cinchonas  contrite  unciam, 

Potassae  subcarbonatis  draclimam, 
Syrupi,  quod  satis  sit. 

Dosis,  drachma. 

CONFECTIO  FERRI SUBCARBONATIS. 

JL     Ferri  subcarbonatis  unciam  dimidiam, 

Theriacee  quod  satis  sit. 
Misce. 

Uosis,  drachma  dimidia  ter  die. 

CONFECTIO  FERRI  TARTARIZATI. 

]jk     Potassa?.  supertartratis  drachmas  sex, 
Ferri  tartarizati  scrupulos  duos, 
Zingiberis  contriti  grana  decern, 
Syrupi  quod  satis  sit ; 

Misce. 

Dosis,  drachma  duae  ter  die. 

CONFECTIO  JALAPS  COMPOSITA. 

Jk     Jalapa?  radicis  contritaj  drachmas  tres, 
Potassae  supertartratis  uncias  duas  cum 

semisse, 
Zingibeiis  draclimam, 
Confectionis  rosae  caninaa  unciam  dimi- 
diam, 
Syrupi  zingiberis  quod  satis  sit ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  drachma  ter  die. 

CONFECTIO  FOTASSJE  N1TRATIS. 

_$,     Potassae  nitratis  draclimam, 

Confectionis  rosae  gallicae  unciam  ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  drachma  ter  die. 
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CONFECTIO  SENNS   COMPOSITA. 

Jjk     Confectionis  senna5  uncias  duas, 
Jalapae  radicis  contrita-  drachmam, 
Potassa-  supertartratis  drachmas  duas, 
Zingiberis  radicis   contritae    draclimam 

dimidiam, 
Syrupi  quod  satis  sit, ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  drachma. 

CONFECTIO  SPONGI*:  I'STJE. 

JL     Spongiae  usta;  unciam, 

Syrupi  aurantii  quod  Batis  sit ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  drachma  ter  die. 

CONFECTIO  STANNI. 
]£,     Stanni -unciam, 

Confectionis  rosae  caninae  uncias  duas  ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  uncia  dimidia  omni  mane. 

CONFECTIO  SCLPHURIS  COMPOSITA. 

Jk     Sulphuris  praecipitati  unciam  dimidiam, 
Potassae  supertartratis  drachmam, 
Mellis  despumati  unciam ; 

JMisce. 

Dosis,  draclima  ter  die. 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  CUM  ACACIA. 

Jk     Decocti  hordei  fluiduncias  octodecim, 

Acacias  gummi  unciam  dimidiam  ; 
Misce. 

DECOCTUM  JUMFERI  COMPOSITUM. 

Jk     Juniperi  baccarum  contusarum  uncias 
duas, 
Potassae  supertartratis  drachmas  tres, 
Aquae  octarios  quatuor ; 
Decoque  ad  octarios  duos   et  cola,  et 

liquori  adde 
Spiritus  juniperi  compositi  fluiduncias 
duas. 

Dosis,  octarius  quotidie. 

DECOCTUM  MEZKREI. 

J&     Mezerei  corticis  unciam, 

Aquae  congium  cum  semisse  ; 
Decoque  ad  congium,  sub  finem  coc- 

tionis  addens 
Glycyrrhizae  radiciis  recentis  unciam  ; 
Cola. 

Dosis,  octarius  quotidie. 

ENEMA. 

Jt     Decocti  hordei  octarium, 

Soda:  muriatis  unciam  ; 
Misce. 

ENEMA  ALOES. 

J&     Extracti  aloes  purificati,  scrupulos  duos, 
Potassae  subcarbonatis  grana  decern, 
Yitelli  ovi  quod  satis  sit, 
Lactis  vaccini  octarium  dimidium  ; 

Misce. 


ENEMA  ASSAFQ.TIDE. 

J},     Assafcctidue  drachmas  duas, 
Yitelli  ovi  quod  satis  sit, 
Decocti  hordei  octarium  dimidium  ; 

Misce. 

ENEMA  COLOCYNTHIDIS. 

]jo     Colocynthidis  pulpaeconcisae  draclnuanii 

Aquas  fluiduncias  duodecim  ; 
Decoque  ad  fluiduncias  octo,  et  cola. 

ENEMA  OPII. 

\jo     Mucilaginis  amyli, 

Aquae,  singulorum  fluiduncias  tres, 
Tincturae  opii  minima  viginti  ; 

Misce. 

ENEMA  SAPON1S  MOLLIS. 

JJk     Saponis  mollis  drachmas  sex, 

Aquae  ferventis  octarium  ; 
Misce. 

ENEMA  TEREBINTH1N7E. 

Jo     Terebinthinae  vulgaris  unciam  dimidiam, 

( *vi  quod  satis  sit, 

I  )ecocti  hordei  fluiduncias  decern  ; 
Misce. 

GARGAR1SMA. 

Jo     Decocti  hordei  fluiduncias  duodecim,    . 

Acidi  acetici  fluidunciam  cum  semisse, 

Mellis  drachmas  sex  ; 
Misce. 

GARGARISMA  CAPSICI  COMPOSITUM. 

J]i     Capsici  baccarum  contritarum  drachmas 
tres, 
Sodae  Muriatis  unciam, 
Aquae  ferventis  octarium ; 

Macera  per  boras  duodecim,  cola,  et   adde 
Acidi  acetici  diluti  octarium. 

GARGARISMA  MURIATICUM. 

R     Rosae  gallicae  petalorum   exsiccatorum 
drachmas  duas, 
Aquae  ferventis  octarium  ; 
Infunde   per  horam  dimidiam,  deir.  cola  et 
adde 

Acidi  mur-iatici   fluidrachmam  cum  se- 
misse; 
JMisce. 

IIAUSTUS  AROMATICUS  CUM  RHEO. 
Jjt      Infusi  rhei, 

Aquae  ciimamomi  singulorum  fluidrach- 

mas  so:, 
Confectionis  aromatise  scrupulum  ; 
Misce. 

Ter  die  sumendus. 

HAUSTTJS   EALSAMI   PERUVIAN!. 

]%     Balsami  peruviani  drachmam  dimidiam, 
Mucilaginis  a<  acia:  unciam  dimidiam, 
^  Aqu'se  pimentae  diluta;  fluidunciam; 
Tere  balsamum  cum  mucilagi.ne,  et  adde 
aquam. 
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Ter  quotidie  sumendus. 
Eodem  modo  cum  dosi  prasscripta  singu- 
lorum  fit, 

Haustus  copaibce, 

Olei  terebinthinse, 
Olei  succini. 
Olibani.  / 

HAUSTUS    CAMPHORA. 

]J>     C amphorae  grana  decern, 

Spiritus  rectificati  minima  triginta, 
Mucilaginis  acacias  fluidrachmam, 
Aquae   destillatas   fluidunciam  cum  se- 
misse  ; 
Misce. 

Ter  quotidie  sumendus. 

HAUSTUS    IPECACUANHA    OPIATUS. 

Jk     Ipecacuanhas  radicis  contrite  grana  duo, 
Confectionis  opii  scrupulum, 
Aquas  pimentas  dilutas  fluidunciam  cum 
semisse  ; 

Misce. 

Omni  nocte  sumendus. 

HAUSTUS    IPECACUANHA    CUM    SCILLA. 

]jk     Vini  ipecacuanhas, 

Oxymellis  scillae, 

Aquas  pimento  dilutee  singulorum  fluid- 
unciam dimidiam  ; 
Misce. 

HAUSTUS    MAGNESIA    SULPHATIS. 

Jk     Magnesias  sulphatis  drachmas  sex, 

Mannas  uneiam  dimidiam, 

Aquas  menthas  viridis  fluiduncias  duas  ; 
Misce. 

HAUSTUS    OPII. 

Jjk     Tincturas  opii  minima  duodecim, 

Aquae  pimentas  dilutas  fluidrachmas  un- 

decim, 
Syrupi  rhoeados  fluidrachmam  ; 
Misce. 

Omni  nocte  sumendus. 

HAUSTUS    OPII    CUM    ANTIMONIO. 

Jk     Tincturae  opii  minima  duodecim, 

Vini  antimonii  taitarizati   minima   vi- 

ginti, 
Aquae  pimentas  dilutas  fluidunciam  cum 
semisSe  ; 
Misce. 

Omni  nocte  sumendus. 

HAUSTUS    POTASS.*:    ACETATIS. 

^     Potassas  subcarbonatis  scrupulum, 

Acidi    acetici  diluti,   quod  satis  sit  ad 

potassani  saturandam, 
Aquas  pimentas  dilutas  uneiam  cum  se- 
misse ; 
Misce. 

Ssxtia  lioris  sumendus. 


HAUSTUS   POTASSA   CITRATIS. 

^,     Potassas  carbonatis  scrupulum, 

Aquas   destillatas  fluidunciam  cum  se- 
misse, 
Acidi  citrici    contriti    grana    septem- 
decim  ; 
Casteris  priiis  commixtis,  addatur  acidum 
citricum,    ut  sumatur    dum  bullulee    exci- 
tantur. 

INFUSUM   CINCHONA    COMPOSITUM. 

Q     Cinchonas  contritas  uneiam, 

Aurantii  corticis  drachmas  duas, 
Rosas  gallicae  petalorum  exsiccatoram 

draclimas  tres, 
Aquas  ferventis  octarium, 
Macera  per  boras  duas  in  vase  leviter 
clauso,  cola,  et  adde 

Acidi   sulphurici    diluti    fluidrachmam 
cum  semisse. 
Dosis,  fiuiduncia  cum  semisse  sextis  horis. 

INFUSUM    CINCHONA    IN    LIQUORE    CALCIS. 

^     Cinchonas  contritas  uneiam  dimidiam, 
Liquoris  calcis  octarium  dimidium  ; 
Macera  per  horas  quatuor  et  viginti  in 
vase  clauso,  et  effunde  liquorem. 

Dosis;  fluiduncia  cum  semisse. 

INFUSUM    GLYCYRRH1ZA. 

R,     Glycyrrhizas  recentis  uneiam, 

A(puas  ferventis  octarium  ; 
Macera  per  horas  duas  et  cola. 

INJECTIO    HYDRARGYRI    SUEMURIATIS. 

Jk     Hydrargyri  submuriatis  drachmas  duas, 
Mucilaginis  acacias  fluidunciam  cum  se- 
misse, 
Aquas  octarium ; 

Misce. 

INJECTIO    TEREEINTHINA. 

]jk     Terebintbinas  olei  fluidunciam  cum  se- 
misse, 
Olivas  olei  fluiduncias  duodecim  ; 
Misce. 

LINCTUS. 

1^,     Confectionis  roFas  canina?  uncias  duas, 
Tragacanthas  contritas  drachmam  dimi- 
diam, 
Syrupi  papaveris  fluidunciam, 
Aquas  fluidunciam  cum  semisse, 
Acidi   sulphurici    diluti    fluidrachmam 

dimidiam, 
Aceti  scillas  fluidrachmas  dua; ; 
Misce. 

LINIMFNTUM   CAI  CIS. 

]%,     Liquoris  calcis, 

Olivas  olei,  singulorum  fluiduncias  octo, 
Spiritus  rectificati  fluidunciam ; 

Misce. 
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linimentum  onr. 

Jo     Linirnenti   saponis    cornpositi   fluidun- 
cias  sex, 
Tineturae  opii  fluiduncias  duas  ; 
Misce. 

LIQUOR   ACIDI   C1TRICI. 

Jo     Acidi     citrici    crystallorum    drachmas 
decern, 

Aquae  octarium ; 
]\Iisce. 

LIQUOR    ARGENTI    NITRATIS. 

Jo     Argenti  nitratis  grana  octo, 

Aquae  rosae  fluiduuciam  ; 
Misce  et  cola. 

LIQUOR   PICIS. 

Jo     Picis  liquidae  libram, 
Aquae  octarios  quatuor ; 
Misce  et  agita  bacillo  ligneo,  et  post  bi- 
duum  effunde  liquorem. 

Dosis,  octarius  quotidie. 

LOTIO    ALUMINIS. 

Jo     Aluminis  unciam  dimidiam, 

Aquae  octarium ; 
Cola. 

LOTIO    AMMONIiE    MURIATIS. 

Ammoniae  muriatis  unciam  dimidiam, 
Spiritus  rectificati, 

Acidi  acetici  diluti    singulorum   octa- 
rium ; 
Misce. 

LOTIO    GALLJE. 
Jo    Gallarum  contusarum  drachmas  duas, 

Aquae  ferventis  octarium ; 
Macera  per  lioram,  et  cola. 

LOTIO    HYDRARGYRI    AMYGDALINA. 

Jo     Amygdalarum  amararum  unciam, 

Aquae  destillatae  octarium, 

Hydrargyri  oxymuriatis  grana  decern  ; 
Tere  amygdalascum  aqua  gradatimaft'usa, 
dein  cola,  et  adde  hydrargyri  oxymuriatem. 

LOTIO    HYDRARGYRI    OXYMURIATIS. 

Jo     Hydrargyri  oxymuriatis  grana  duo  cum 
semisse. 

Acaciae  gummi  unciam  dimidiam, 

Aquae  destillatae  octarium ; 
Misce. 

LOTIO   OPII. 

Jt     Opii  drachmam  cum  semisse, 

Aquae  octarium  ; 
Misce. 

LOTIO    POTASSJE     SULPHURETI. 

Jo     Potassae  sulphureti  drachmas  duas, 

Aqure  octarium ; 
Misce. 


LOTIO   ZINCI   SULPHATIS. 

Jo     Zinci  sulphatis  drachmam, 
Aquae  ferventis  octarium  ; 
Misce  et  per  chartam  cola. 

MISTURA   AMMONIfi  ACETATIS. 

Jo     Liquoris  ammonite  acetatis  fluiduncias 
duas, 

Aquae  fluiduncias  sex ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  fluidunciae  duae  sextis  horis. 

MISTURA    AMMONIACI    FCETIDA. 

Jo     Misturae  ammoniaci  fluiduncias  octo, 
Spiritus  ammoniae  foetidi  fluidrachmas 
duas; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  fluiduncia. 

MISTURA  AMMONIS    OLEOSA. 

Jo     Misturae  ammonia?  subcarbonatis  fluid- 
uncias sex, 
Olivae  olei  fluiduncias  duas  ; 
Misce. 
Dosis,  fluiduncia  cum  semisse  sextis  horis. 

MISTURA    AMMONIiE   SUBCARBONATIS. 

]jo     Ammonia?  subcarbonatis  scrupulos  duos, 
Aquae  pimentae   dilutae  octarium  dinii- 
dium  ; 

Misce. 

Dosis,  fluidunciae  duae  sextis  horis. 

MISTURA   AROMATICA. 

Jo     Confectionis  aromaticas  drachmas  duas 
cum  semisse, 
Aquae  pimentas  dilubae  fluiduncias  octo  ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  fluiduncia  cum  semisse. 

MISTURA    CALUMBI^  ALKALINA. 

Jo     Infusi  calumbae  fluiduncias  septem  cum 
semisse, 
Sodas  carbonatis  drachmam, 
Tincturas     aurantii    fluidunciam    dimi- 
diam ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  fluiduncia  cum  semisse  ter  die. 

MISTURA    CAMPHORS    CUM    MYRRHA. 

Jo     C  amphora;, 

Mynha-,  singularum    drachmam  dimi- 
diam, 
Tere  simul  et  adde  gradatim 

Aqua;  octarium  dimidium ; 
Misce. 
Dosis,    fluiduncia  cum  semisse  sextis  horis. 

MISTURA    CASCARILL^   COMPOSITA. 

Jo     Infusi  cascarilla*  octarium  dimidium, 
Aceti  scilhe  fluidrachmas  duas  cum  se- 
misse ; 
Misce. 
Dosis,  fluiduncia  cum  semisse  sextis  horis. 
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MISTURA   CASCARILL,£   OPIATA. 

Jjk     Infusi  cascarilhe  fluiduncias  septem, 
Aceti  scillae  fluidrachmas  duas  cum  se- 

misse, 
Tincturae    camphors    compositae    flui- 
drachmas sex ; 
Misee. 

Dosis,  fluiduncia  cum  semisse  ter  die. 

MISTURA   CRETS    COMI'OSITA. 

]j{,    Pulveris    cretae    compositi    cum    opio 
drachmas  duas, 
Aquae  pimentae  dilutae  octarium  dimi- 
dium, 
Misce. 

Dosis,  fluiduncia   cum  semisse    sextis 
horis. 

MISTURA    GENTIANS    CUM    SENNA. 

J£j     Infusi  gentianae   compositi   fluiduncias 
decern, 
Infusi     sennae    compositi     fluiduncias 

quinque, 
Tincturae  cardamomi  fluidunciam  ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  fluiduncia?  duae  bis  die. 

MISTURA  HSMATOXYLI. 

JJ,     Extracti  hsematoxyli  drachmas  tres, 
Aquae  ferventis  fluiduncias  septem  ; 

Misce,  et  Iiquori  colato  adde 

Tincturae  cinnamomi  fluidrachmas  sex, 
Tincturae  catechu  fluidrachmas  duas ; 

Misce, 

Dosis,  fluiduncia  sextis  horis. 

MISTURA    MENTHJE    SULPHURICA. 

T^j     Aquae  menthae  viridis, 

Aquae  destillatae  singularum  fluiduncias 

septem  cum  semisse, 
Acidi    sulphurici    diluti     fluidrachmas 

duas, 
Syrupi  rhccados  fluidunciam ; 
Misce. 
Dosis,  fluiduncia  cum  semisse  sextis  horis. 

MISTURA    OLEI. 

TJ,     Olei  amygdalarum, 

Mucilaginis  acaciae,  singulorum  fluid- 
unciam cum  semisse, 
Aquae  fluiduncias  quinque  ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  fluiduncia  cum  semisse  ter  die. 

MISTURA    OLEI   CUM    MANNA. 

J£,     Misturae  olei  fluiduncias  octo, 
Maunae  unciam  cum  semisse  ; 
Misce. 
Dosis,  fluiduncia  cum  semisse  ter  quotidie. 


MISTURA   OLEI    LINI   COMPOSITA. 

&     Oleilini, 

Mucilaginis  acaciae, 

Tincturae  rhei  compositae,  singulorum 

fluidrachmas  sex, 
Aquae  pimentae  dilutae  fluiduncias  sex  ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  fluiduncia  cum  semisse  ter  die. 

MISTURA     SCILL/E    COMPOSITA. 

Jt,     Aceti  scillae  fluidrachmas  duas, 
Liquoris  ammoniae  acetatis, 
Spiritds  armoraciae  compositi,  singulo- 
rum fluidunciam  cum  semisse, 
Aquae  pimentae  dilutae  fluiduncias  qua- 
tuor  cum  semisse ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  fluidunciae  duae  ter  die. 

MISTURA    SENNS    COMPOSITA. 

Jt,     Infusi  sennae  compositi  fluiduncias  sep- 
tem cum  semisse, 
Tincturae  sennae  fluidunciam  dimidiam, 
Magnesias   sulphatis    unciam  cum  se- 
misse ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  fluiduncia  cum  semisse. 


MISTURA   SPIRITUS    VINI    GALLICI. 


B 


Spiritus  vini  gallici, 
Aquae  cinnamomi,  singulorum  fluidun- 
cias quatuor, 
Ovorum  duorum  vitellos, 
Sacchari  purificati  unciam  dimidiam, 
Olei  cinnamomi  minima  duo  ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  fluiduncia  dimidia. 

MISTURA   VALERIANS. 

1^3     Aralerianae   radicis   contusae    drachmas 
duas, 
Aquae  ferventis  octarium  dimidium, 
Macera  per  horam,  cola,  et  adde 

Valerianae  recens  contritae  unciam  di- 
midiam ; 
Misce. 
Dosis,  fluiduncia  cum  semisse  sextis  horis. 

MUCILAGO    TRAGACANTH/E.     " 

1^,     Tragacanthae  unciam  dimidiam, 
Aqu3e  fluiduncias  decern ; 

Misce. 

PILUL/E    ALOES    CUM  SAPONE. 

]£,     Extracti  aloes  purificati, 

Saponis  duri,  singulorum  grana  quatuor 
et  viginti  ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilulae  duodecim. 
Dosis,  dua. 
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PILULE   ANTIMONII    TARTARIZATI 
COMPOSITE. 

R     Antimonii  tartarizati  granum, 
Guaiaci, 
Pilulae  aloes  cum  myrrha,  singuloruni 

drachmam  diniidiam, 
Theriacae  quod  satis  sit ; 
Misce,  iiant  pilulae  sexdecim. 

Dosis,  duae  omni  nocte. 


PILULE  argenti  nitratis. 


R 


Argenti  nitratis  contritae  grana  duode- 

cim, 
Glycyrrhizae    radicis     contritae    grana 

quatuor  et  viginti, 
Theriacae  quod  satis  sit ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilulae  ducdecim. 
Dosis,  una  ter  die. 


PILULE    CANTHAR1DIS. 


R 


Cantliaridis  giana  sex, 
Extracti  gentianae  scrupulos  duos  ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilulae  duodecim. 
Dosis,  una  ter  die. 


PILULE    CAPSICl. 


R 


grana 


Capsici    baccarum    contritarum 

quatuor  et  viginti, 
Extracti  gentianae  grana  sexdecim  ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilula?  duodecim. 
Dosis,  una  ter  die. 


PILULE    COLOCYNTHIDIS    COMPOSITiE. 

R     Extracti  colocyntlndis  compositi  drach- 
mam, 
Hydrargyri   submuriatis   grana  duode- 
cim, 
Theriacae  quod  satis  sit ; 
Misce,  iiant  pilulae  duodecim. 
Dosis,  duae. 

PILULE    COLOCYNTHIDIS    CUM    SCAM- 
MONEA. 

R     Colocyntlndis  pulpae, 

Scammoneae,  singularum  grana  decern, 
Confectionis   rosae    caninae  quod  satis 
sit; 
Misce,  fiant  pilulae  duodecim. 
Dosis,  duae. 


PILULE    FF.RRI    FCETIDE. 


R 


Ferri  subearbonatis  grana  quindecim, 
Pilularum  galbani  compositaram,  drach- 
mam dimidiam  ; 
Theriacae  quod  satis  sit ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilulae  duodecim. 
Dosis,  tres  ter  die. 


PILULE   FERRI    SULPHATIS. 

R     Ferri  sulphatis, 

Zingiberis  radicis  contritae,  singulorum 

grana  duodecim, 
Extracti     gentianae     drachmam    dimi- 
diam ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilulae  duodecim. 

Dosis,  duae  bis  quotidie. 

PILULE    GUAIACI. 

R     Guaiaci  drachmam, 

Theriacae  quod  satis  sit  ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilulae  octodecim. 
Dosis,  tres  ter  die. 


PILULE    GUAIACI    COMPOSITE. 


R     Guaiaci  scrupulum  dimidium, 
Ipecacuanhae  radicis  contritae, 
Opii  contriti,  singulorum  granum, 
Theriacae;,  quod  satis  sit ; 

Misce,  fiant  pilulae  quatuor, 

Omni  nocte  sumendae. 

PILULE    HYDRARGYRI    COMPOSITE. 

R     Hydrargyri  submuriatis, 

Antimonii  sulpbureti  praecipitati, 
Saponis  duri,  singulorum  grana  duode- 
cim, 
Guaiaci  grana  viginti  quatuor. 
JNIisce,  fiant  pilulae  duodecim  ;    K 
Dosis,  una  omni  nocte. 

PILUL.E    HYDRARGYRI    CUM    SCILLA. 

R     Pilularum  hydrargyri  grana  quindecim, 

Scilla>  exsiccatee  grana  tria  ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilulaa  tres. 

Omni  nocte  sumendae. 

PILULE     HYDRARGYRI    SUBMURIATIS     CUM 
CONIO. 

R     Extracti  conii  drachmam, 

Hydrargyri  submuriatis  grana  sex  ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilula;  duodecim. 

Dosis,  una  ter  quotidie. 

PILULE    HYDRARGYRI    SUBMURIATIS    CUM 
OPIO. 

R     Hydrargyri  submuriatis  drachmam, 
Opii  contriti  grana  duodecim, 
Confectionis  rosae  caninw  quod  satis  sit  ; 

Misce,  fiant  pilula'  duodecim. 

Dosis,  una  omni  nocte. 

PILUIJE  IPECACUANHA   CUM    CONIO. 

R     Extracti  conii  drachmam, 

Ipecacuanhas  radicis  contrita;  grana  duo- 
decim ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilula1  duodecim. 

Dosis,  una  sextis  horis. 
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PILULE   PLUMBI   ACETATIS    CUM  OPIO. 

Jt     Plumbi  acetatis  grana  duodecim, 
Opii  contriti  grana  sex, 
Glycyrrhizaj  radicis  contritae  grana  vi- 

ginti  quatuor 
Confectionis  rosas  caninae  quod  satis  sit ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilulae  duodecim. 

Dosis,  una  ter  quotidie. 

P1LUL.E   RHEI   COMPOSITE. 

Jk     Rhei  radicis  contiita?  drachmam  d;nii- 
diam, 
Scammonea?  contritffi, 
Pulveris  antimonialis,  singulorum  grana 

octo, 
Syrupi  zingiberis  quod  satis  sit ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilula*  duodecim. 
Dosis,  tres. 

PllVVJE  RHEI    CUM   OPIO. 

Jt     Rhei  radii  is  contritae  grana  novem, 

Opii  contriti  granum, 

Aquae  destiliatse  quantum  satis  sit ; 
Misce,    fiant   piluke    dua;   omni   nocte    su- 
mendae. 

PILULE   SAGAPENI    CUM   ALOE. 

Jk     Sagapeni  scrupidum, 

Extracti  aloes  purificati  granum, 

Syrupi,  quod  satis  sit ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilulae  quatuor. 

Bis  quotidie  sumendae. 

PILULE   SCAMMONEiE    COMPOSITE. 

Jk     Scammoneae  grana  viginti  quatuor, 

Extracti  aloes  purificati, 

Cambogiae,  singulorum  grana  duodecim, 

Zingiberis  scrupulum, 

Theriaeae  quod  satis  sit ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilula:  duodecim. 
Dosis,  duae. 

PILULE    SCILL.C  CUM   AMMONIACO. 

]jk     Scillaa   recens  exsiccatas  grana  duode- 
cim, 
Ammoniaci  contriti  grana  quadraginta 

octo, 
Aquae  destillatae  quod  satis  sit ; 
Misce,  tiant  pilulae  duodecim. 
Dosis,  duae  ter  die. 

PlLUL.E  SCILL^E   CUM    OPIO. 

JL     Scillae  recens  exsiccatfe., 
Opii  purificati, 

Glyeyrrhizae  radicis  contrita?,  singulo- 
rum grana  duodecim, 
Confectionis  rosa-  caninae  quod  satis  sit ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilula:  duodecim. 

Do>is,  una  omni  nocte. 
No.  169. 


PILULiE  SODJE  CARBONATIS. 
]jk     Sodae  carbonatis  drachmam, 

Mucilaginis  tragacantha?  quod  sutis  sit ; 
Misce,  fiant  pilulae  duodecim. 
Dosis,  tres  ter  die. 

POTASS^   HYDRIODAS. 
];£>     Iodinae  unciam, 

Zinci  ramentorum  drachmas  duas  cum 

semisse, 
Potassa;  carbonatis  drachmas  sex  cum 
semisse,  ; 

Aqua>  destiilata:  fluiduncias  duodecim 
Iodinam  et  zinci  ramenta  in  aquae  destilla- 
ta?  lluidunciis  octo  digere  donee  liquor  peni- 
tua  coloris  expers  sit ;  cola,  et  liquori  colato 
potassa;  carbonatem  prius  aquae  destillat;e 
lluidunciis  quatuor  liquatam  adde  ut  zinci 
carbonas  demittatur.  Turn  liquorem  etf'unde, 
et  aquam  consume,  ut  prodeant  crystalli. 

PULVIS    CALAMINE  CUM    MVRRHA. 
R     Calamina?  praeparatae, 

Myrrhae  contritae,    singularum  unciara. 
dimidiam  ; 
Misce. 

PW/VIS  RHEI   CUM    MAGNESIA. 
tyz     Rhei  radicis  contrilas  grana  decern, 

Magnesiae  grana  quinque  ; 
Misce,  fiat  pulvis. 

PULVIS    RHEI    COMPOSITUS. 

}jk     Rhei  radicis  contritae  grana  decern, 

Potassae  sulphatis  drachmam  dimidiam  ; 
Misce. 

PULVIS    RHEI    OPIATUS. 

]R>     Rliei  radicis  contritae  grana  quindeeim, 
Pulveris  cretae  compositi  cum  opio  grana 
decern, 
Misce,  fiat  pulvis. 

PULVIS    SABINJE     CUM    -ERUGINE. 
f^>     Sabinae  foliorum  contritorum, 

-Eruginis  singulorum  unciam  ; 
Misce. 

PULVIS   SCAMMONEiE   CUM   HYDRARGYRI 
SUBMURIATE. 

Jt     Scammoneae  contritae, 
Hydrargyri  subinuriatis, 
Sacchari  purificati,  singulorum  drachmas 
duas  ; 
Misce. 

Dosis,  grana  quindeeim. 

PULVIS  ZINCI  SULPHATIS  COMPOSITUS. 

]jk     Zinci  sulphatis, 

Cupri  sulphatis, 

Alu&ninis  exsiccati,  singulorura  tmcianj 
(liinidiain, 

Camphor*  drachmam  cum  semisse  > 
Misce. 
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QUININ.E    SULPHAS. 

R     Cincuonae     cordifoliae    contusee     uncias 
octo, 

Acidi  sulphurici  pondere  unciam, 

Spiritiis  rectificati  oetarium, 

Calcis  recentis  drachmas  septem, 

Aquae  destillatse  congium  ; 
Acidum  cum  aqua  prius  misce,  deinde 
cinchonam  contusam  adjice,  coque  perhoram 
et  cola.  Liquori  colato  calcem  adde.  Pul- 
verem  ita  demissum  exsicca  et  in  spiritu 
rectificato  macera  per  dies  duos,  donee  om- 
nis  quinina  soluta  sit.  Spiritum  destilla,  et 
residuo  acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum  ad  ple- 
nam  saturationem  adde,  calefac  et  aquam 
consume  ut  in  crystallos  prodeat. 
Dosis,   grana  duo  ter  die. 

SUPPOSITORIUM    ELATERII. 

R     Elaterii  extracti  grana  duo, 
Saponis  duri  grana  decern  ; 
Misce. 

SUPPOSITORIUM    OPII 

R     Opii  grana  duo, 

Saponis  duri  grana  decern ; 
Misce. 

TINCTURA    IODINE. 

R     Iodinae  drachmas  sex  cum  semisse, 
Spiritus  rectificati  oetarium ; 


Misce,  ut  liquetur  iodina. 

Dosis,  minima  viginti  ter  die. 

UNGUENTUM    ANT1MONII    TARTARIZATI. 

R     Antimonii  tartarizati  unciam  dimidiam, 

Adipis  prasparate  uncias  duas. 
Misce. 

UNGUENTUM    GALL*. 

R     Callarum    subtilissime     contritarum 
drachmam, 
Adipis  pra;paratse  unciam  ; 
Misce. 

UNGUENTUM    GALLS    COMPOSITUM. 

R     Gallarum  contritarum  drachmas  duas, 
Adipis  praeparata  unc  as  duas, 
Opii  duri  contriti  drachmam  dimidiam ; 

Misce. 

UNGUENTUM    PICIS    COMPOSITUM. 

R     Unguenti  picis  liquidae, 

Cerati  plumbi  acetatis,  singulorum  li- 
brani  dimidiam ; 
Misce. 

UNGUENTUM    POTASSS    HYDRIODATIS. 

R     Potass3s  hydriodatis  drachmam, 

Adipis  praeparatae  unciam  ; 
Misce. 


Diet  Scale  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 


Meat  Diet. 

Broth  Diet. 

Milk  Diet. 

Thiu  Diet. 

Sunday  .... 

Milk  Porridge 

Milk  porridge 

Milk  Porridge 

Milk  Porridge 

12  oz.  Bread 

12  oz.  Bread 

12  oz.  Bread 

6  oz.  Bread 

6  oz.  Mutton 

2  pints  Broth 

2  pts. milk,  with 

1  pint  milk,  with 

1  pint  Broth,  with 

1  pint  Beer 

tapioca,  arrow 

tapioca,  arrow 

Potatoes,  Turnips 

1  oz.  Butter 

root,   sago   or 

root,  sago,   or 

2  pintsBeer  (Men) 
1  pintdo.  (Women) 

Same  every  day 

rice,  as  may  be 
prescribed. 
Barley  water 

rice,  as  may  be 
prescribed. 
Barley  Water 

Monday.... 

The  same 

Same  every  day 

Same  ever   day 

Tuesday,  ... 

Milk  Porridge 
12  oz.  Bread 
6  oz.  Beef 
Soup 

1  oz.  Butter 

2  pints  Beer  (Men) 
1  pint  do.  (Women) 

- 

Wednesday 

The  same  as  Sunday 

Thursday.. 

The  same 

Friday  .... 

The  same  as  Tuesday 

Saturday 

The  same  as  Sunday 

TUBERCLES. 
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Tubercles. 


The  manner  ir  which  the  tubercles  are 
formed  which  are  found  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  is  as  yet  far 
from  being  determined.    Bayle  and  Laennec 
were  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
distinct  morbid  tissues.     Broussais  regards 
them  as  the  production  of  bronchitis,  and 
M.  Andral  as  a  morbid  secretion.   Mr.  Quain, 
in  his  note   to  the  translation  of  Martinet's 
xManual  of  Pathology,  (page  209)  has  made 
the  following  remarks  on  tubercles  :— 
-    "  Dupuy     professor    at    the    Veterinary 
School  at  Alfort,  after  having  investigated 
the  production  of  tubercles  in  several  of  the 
ruminant  animals,   has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  matter  of  tubercles  is  in  the 
nrst  instance  secreted  in  a  semifluid  state 
which,   after  a   while,   becomes  indurated' 
In  several  cases  in  which  hydatids  were  de- 
veloped in  the  lungs  of  animals,  he  found  a 
pale  liquid  deposited  between  the  external 
surface  of  the  hydatid,  and  the  cellular  mem- 
branes  which  invested  it.     In  some  cases 
the   hydatid  is    destroyed,    and    the    cavity 
which  it  occupied  became  tilled  with  tuber- 
ctilur  matter  secreted  bu  the  cyst.    These  obser- 
vations are  confirmed  by  Andral.     He  found 
m  the  liver  of  a  rabbit,  a  mixture  of  tubercles 
and  hydatids,   the   latter  being   in  a   creat 
variety  of  conditions.     Some  were    entire 
and  separated  from  the   substance   of  the 
liver  by  a  thin  layer  of  condensed  cellular 
membrane  ;  others,   also   entire,   were  but 
:ouiided  by  matters  not  unlike  a  mixture  of 
chain,  and  water  ;  finally,   a   third  set  were 
broken  down,  so  that  only  a  few  portions  of 
their  gelatinous  structure  could  be  recog- 
nized, the  place  which  they  occupied  bein^ 
nearly  hlled  up  by  the  matter  just  described" 
i  hese  facts  are  important  in  many  points  of 
view,  and  particularly  as  they  throw  some 
light  on  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Baron  on  the 
nature  of  tubercles.     He   considers  that  a 
transparent  vesicle,  which  he  calls4  an  hy- 
datid  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  tubercle  ■ 
but  though  this  opinion  is  inculcated  in   a 
very  decided,  I  had   almost   said  do<nnatic 
tone,  it  is  by  no  means  so  tenable  as  the 
Doctor  seems  to  think.     Tubercle  and  hy- 
datid are  constantly  found  together   in   the 
same  part,  and  under  every  variety  of  form 
and  size,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the 


one  is  often  supplanted,  as  it  were,  by  the 
other  ;  but  this  is  quite  a  different  process 
from  the  conversion  of  the  one  into  the 
other.  If  hydatids  be  living  organized  be- 
ings, according  to  the  opinions  of  all  those 
naturalists  who  have  examined  the  entozoa, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  can 
be  considered  as  identical  with  tubercle, 
which  all  agree  in  regarding  merely  as  an 
accidental  production  or  texture  developed 
m  the  substance  of  organs." 

"  M.  Andral,  in  his  late  work  contends,  that 
the  tubercle  is  the  product  of  a  morbid  se- 
cretion, and  that  this  process  is  preceded  by 
an  active  congestion  in  the  part,  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  in  every  case  while  secre- 
tion is  goingon,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy. 
Meckel  has  long  since  advanced  the  same 
doctrine.     He  is  made  to  say,  in  the  French 
translation  of  his  Human  Anatomy,  Vol.  I. 
p.  531,  '  Accidental   formations   are  some- 
times produced  by  a  peculiar  fluid,  effused 
expressly    in   order    to   give    them    origin, 
tins  is  the  way  in  which  all  accidental  tex- 
tures are  formed,  whether  they  have  or  have 
not  any  resemblance  with  parts  already  ex- 
isting in  the  economy.'  Mr.  Wardrop  seems 
to  have  come  to  the   same   conclusion     at 
least  with  regard  to  one  of  the  productions 
oi  this  class.     H  hen  treating  of  fungus  me- 
lanodes,  he  observes,  that  •'  it  has  no  smell 
and  seems  more  to  resemble  a  secretion  than 
a  decomposition."     M.  Andral,  as  has  been 
observed,  asserts  the  same  of  tubercle,  whilst 
Meckel  extends   the   position  to  them   all. 
I  his  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  opinion 
between  inquirers  of  such   deserved  cele- 
brity. 


M.  Cruveillier,  in  a  late  Number  cf  the 
Kou.velle     Biblwtheque,    has    given    a    new 
theory   respecting  the  formation   of   these 
bodies,  founded  on  some  experiments,  which 
we  will  now  present  to  our  readers.     This 
anatomist,  after  injecting  mercury  into  the 
femoral  artery  of  a  dog,  perceived,  on  dis- 
secting the    thigh  of  the   animal,   that  the 
soft  parts  were  filled  with  miliary  tubercles, 
perfectly  regular,  formed  by  a  caseous  mat- 
ter, in  the  centre  of  which  was  an  extremely 
small  globule   of  mercury.      He   made  the 
same  injection  into  the   trachea  of  several 
other  dogs;    the    first  died  two  days  after 
injection;    the   second  was    killed    twelve 
days  afterwards  ;  the  third  died,  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  animal  affected  with  phthisis,  at 
the  end  of  one  month.     In  all,  M.  Cruveil- 
lier observed  the  tubercular  concretions ;  in 
R2 
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the  last  especially,  the  lungs  were  studded 
with  a  great  number  of  tubercles,  of  which 
some  were  isolated,  others  agglomerated  : 
they  had  all  the  physical  characters  of  mi- 
liary tubercles,  and  contained  each  a  glo- 
bule of  mercury  in  their  centre.  M.  Cru- 
veillier  thinks  that  the  production  of  the 
tubercle  is  the  result  of  inflammation  limit- 
ed to  the  internal  surface  of  the  air  cells  of 
the  lungs,  whilst  pneumonia  is  increased 
action  of  the  bloodvessels  ramifying  on  the 
surface  of  the  air  cells.  The  inflammation, 
when  external,  is  pneumonia,  when  internal, 
tubercular. 

This  theory,  which  is  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  the  one  advanced  by  Broussais,  ap- 
plies merely  to  the  formation  of  tubercles  in 
one  part  of  the  body  only,  and  is  evidently 
founded  on  two  narrow  a  basis  to  be  receiv- 
ed as  an  explanation  of  the  formation  of 
these  bodies.  M.  Cruveillier  has  refined  a 
little  too  much,  and,  for  consistency  sake,  he 
should  have  said,  that  whilst  an  increased 
action  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  produces 
pneumomia,  the  same  state  in  the  bronchial 
arteries  produces  tubercles. 


THE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  farther  we  proceed  in  the  investigation 
of  the  state  of  this  Institution,  the  more 
glaring  do  the  errors  of  its  administration 
become ;  and  the  indifference  with  which 
its  misgovernment  has  been,  until  lately, 
regarded,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  non- 
existence of  some  rival  establishment,  with 
the  exertions  of  which  it  might  be  con- 
trasted, and  by  such  comparison  be  ex- 
posed. 

We  have  already  shown  how  completely 
it  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  founded,  and  we  have  shown 
the  principal  causes  of  failure. 

That  high  expectations  of  its  utility  were 
entertained  by  its  founders,  amy  he  gathered 


from  the  munificent  patronage  it  received ; 
not  merely  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
lovers  of  the  turf,  but  from  the  most  en- 
lightened naturalists,  and  comparative  ana- 
tomists of  the  day. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  gave  500 
guineas ;  and  among  the  subscribers  to  the 
original  loan,  by  which  the  College  was 
erected,  we  find  the  names  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  John  Hunter,  and  Dr.  Crawford, 
with  many  others,  with  sums  of  one  or 
two  hundred  guineas.  This  loan,  we  be- 
lieve, has  never  been  repaid ;  indeed,  the  pro- 
fuse plan  of  expenditure  pursued  by  the 
Committee,  involved  the  infant  establish- 
ment in  such  difficulties,  that  for  some  time 
its  very  existence  seemed  threatened,  and 
these  gentlemen  found  it  a  measure  of  ne- 
cessity to  carry  on  the  concern,  and  ap- 
point a  second  Professor,  whether  quali- 
fied or  not,  to  shield  themselves  from  a  pro- 
cess of  law  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  instituted  against  them,  by  those  who 
had  bills  against  the  College.  In  the  mean 
time,  death  had  silenced  the  claims  of  many 
of  the  loan  contributers,  and  probably  the 
College  will  only  cancel  its  debts  by  out- 
living its  creditors.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
perhaps,  (were  the  ends  of  its  establish- 
ment fully  answered,)  that  these  debts  of 
honour  should  be  scrupulously  exacted,  but 
it  were  cpaite  as  well  for  its  future  credit, 
that  the  descendants  of  its  benefactors  should 
be  repaid,  as  that  Mr.  Secretary  Sewell 
should  receive  3001.  for  reviving  and  recom- 
mending the  absurd  operation  of  cutting  eut 
the  nerves  of  horses'  legs,  when  the  poor 
animals  are  suffering  from  contraction,  a 
practice  which  encourages  the  present 
evils  of  common  shoeing,  by  pretending  to 
remove  them.  An  evasion,  and  not  a  cure, 
which  can  only  be  necessary  to  those  who 
are  anxious  to  conceal  and  obscure  the  con- 
sequences of  their  ignorant  and  erroneous 
measures. 

Mr.  Coleman  has  again  commenced  his 
course  of  lectures  ;  and  again  a  crowd  of  iu« 


MR.  raOST,  AND  THE  MUSTARD  SEED.  _ 

you«U  of  Grea,  Bit"    £L^Z7  fc  "  f?  ^  "^  ■»•****-* 
ap.ct.ohis  experience    aud  tol^el'  7  SC,e"Ce-    "'""  "  '«'  "»* 

unprejudiced  pupii.  w.wouhl  saj,-.receiv  J  ZlZl'T  '"''  ^  "  "" 

with  caution  the  opinions  which  von  1,  H        T^,  """"*  ""»  m"st'  TCe  fe»f- 


and  do  not  suppose,  because  your  master  has 
shown'  you  some  new  and  curious  truths, 
that  lie  is  therefore  on  all  subjects  infalli- 
ble ;  consult  other  authorities,  and  judge  of 
them  by  the  standard  of  truth  and  reason, 
not  by  College  rules ;  remember  that  those' 
whom  your  teachers  stigmatise  as  men  who 
would  overturn  the  science,  and  as  enemies 


than  that  of  Professor  Coleman. 


MR.  FROST,  AND  THE  MUSTARD 
SEED. 


of    the     College,    may,    nevertheless     be    r  ,     T  %  ^^  °f  Science>  Mr« 

your  best  friends,    (for     this    distinction     •, ^  ^  S°me  trouble  to  rec°°- 
has  long  been  necessary,)  and  make  your  aPParen%  paradoxical  statement 

belief  a  matter  of  judgment,  not  of  faith     mentl°ned  in  the  Ne^  Testament,  that  a 


belief  a  matter  of  judgment,  not  of  faith, 
lest  practice  should  prove  its  error. 

Under  these  correcting  limitations,  you 
may  listen  with  improvement  to  the  general 


grain  of  mustard  seed  should  become  a  TREE 
He  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
mustard-tree  of  Palestine  is  identical  with 
a  species  of  the  M^i^,*  which  has  the 


rw,v,mLui  iu  tut;  general    a  species  or  the  nhu^j^      *     i  .  ,   . 

facts  detailed  in  the  lectures,  but  trust  your  smallest  seed      a  JE"^  *  % 
understanding  to  no  man's  keeping.     The  Uus  in  that  coun^      Mo e0    r  1 
order    m   which    the    veterinary    authors,  Uers  that  he  has  found   an 7^      f 
Lawrence    Bracey    Clark,    Goodwin,   and   port    for  this  ^T^J  SUJ)" 
m  particular  Percivall,  were  jumbled  to-   stance  that,  in  America  th    n  "" 

gether,  in  the  late  introductory  discourse,    the  habit  of  usin!  TstT         /" " 
is  worth  your  observing;  read    them  .,,     same    „m_     iSlfT*  ^  **  *" 


is  worth  your  observing  ;  read  them  all, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Professor's  quarto,' 
and  then  judge  of  the  taste  and  the  motives' 
which  dictated  this  indiscriminate  and  faint 
praise    of   works  so  different.    We    shall 


same  purpose,  medicinally,  as  we  use 
mustard-seed;  viz.  that  of  cataplasm  !  The 
Americans  call  tins  shrub  phytolacca  de- 
candra  Now,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Frost  ac. 
knowledges  that  he  is  not  auite  positive  re- 


„„ll:ul.     ,ve    sna„    Rnowieuges  that  he  i«  nnt  „,„v 
steadily  pursue  our  account  of  the  present  *«*,& idej£    ^LTtTZ  "' 
nation  of  veterinary  science,  consider  the    that  he  has  made  L  £££*  ? 
general  drfficultaes  under  which  it  labours,   might  as  well  say,  at  oLe    t W  >  ^ 

and  the   local  causes  which  ^^^^^21^ 
P*;   this  will  necessarily  include  a  com-  U  to  make  cataplasm's   o^  n         mI  F      I 
pendious  review  of  the  chief  writers  on  this   should  join  M,  Pearson  and  L0 
^ect,  and  will  lead,  we  sincerely  hope,  to   of    the    Mediterranean    Ch  ,    $        '  *"* 
the  adoption  of   better  and    more    KW*l   beinM  fi»ffiMw,„  _..,  '     01   Some 


the  adoption  of   better  and    more    liberal 

views  for  its  improvement. 

Let  it  not  be  said  of  this  important  and, 
in   itself,  honourable  profession,    that    ere' 
it  was  half  a  century  old,  it  was  sunk  in  I 
monopoly,     and    clothed   with    prejudice .   and  ^T^^Z^rV^' 
that  an  origiaal  water  was  denied  a  hearing,   £&£  Jffi.'****  °f  ****& 


,    .  >     "*    »ume 

berngS  suffidently  analogous,  with  stomachs 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  another  Jonah. 
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[ME.  STANLEY'S  STATEMENTS  CONTUAVERTED. 

I  serpentine  course  of  a  "  straightforward  man  ' 

required  an  explanation,  and  Mr.  Stanley 

THE     LANCET.  has  supplied  it  with  a  vengeance  ;  his  con- 

>        kt        *     o,  1826    U^n,  during  his  cross-examination  hy  the 

London,  Saturday,  November  25,1826.    K  edicnl  Broughoms  and  ScarlettB,  are 

\j     "°  ......  • ,.*•   *i.n 


An  account  of  the  termination  of  the  War 
at  St.  Bartholomew's,  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  this  day's  Lancet.  It  ap- 
pears that  our  two  or  three  remarks  on  the 


unique  and  admirable  specimens  of  the 
shuffling  tactics  of  the  "  Hole  and  Corner 
Surgeons"  of  this  metropolis.  We  defy  the 
records  of  tergiversation  to  supply  a  paralle 
to  the  following  :— 

Monday,  Nov.  20. 


Thursday,  Nov.  9.  Addressing  Mr.  Stanley.)  Then, 

Pupil.     Why  did  you  consent  to  puhhsh       Pwn- ^W™"^  under  aJinfluence 

such  an  advertisement  I  ^f  ^    Abernet)ly>  that  the  advertisements 

Mr  Stanlev.     I  was  not  free  to  act    were  '    t  in>  in  the  way  in  which  they  ap- 

and  was  obliged  to  accede  to  Mr.  Abernethy' s  J.    it  was  partly  jrom  your  mm  wis» 

rtSlS  resolution.  Lt  Mr.  Skey  and  Mr.  Wormald  should  not 

be  advertised. 
Friday,  Nov.  10.  Mr.  Stanley.     Certainly. 

*•„««        Pupil.     Then,  now  I  understand,  it  was 
Mr.  Stanlev.     A  series  of  -««*£l       ^         owing  to  Mr.  Abernethy  1 

haSbee7SittnSIntrye  hont-  ^  Mr.  Stanley.  Mr.  Abernethy  said,  let 
SOm?  I  mi  av  nearifair relate  to  points  Mr.  Skey  and  Mr.  Wormald  come  forward  , 
A  Whir* Tit  iShy  can  clear  me,  and  then  he  said,  let  it  be  Mr.  W  ormald  alone, 
YZ^vubMv  cM  upl  him  to  do  so.  and  let  Mr.  Skey  try  Awards  Is« 
/r  Z  IJse^  The  first  accusation  is  No,  that  won't  do.  I  was  left  to  thinfc_ t 
Et of^U'the  Class,  relative  to  until  *£^>£1*£l£ 

m  advertisements  and  demonstrates.  *ZJ^%£££. 

Mr.  Abernethy.     (With  much  conster-  Abernethy,  then,  would  have 

nation.)     Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  speak!   ^^™QXl  t0  &  gkey's  and  Mr. 
or,  what  is  it  you  mean  !  Wormald's  names  appearing  in  the  adver- 

Mr.  Stanlev.     I  mean  that  you  are  to  tisements'! 
refute  that,  Sir.  Mr.  Stanley.     No. 

Mr  Abernethy.    That  I  am  to  refute  it !       pUPIL.     i3ut  you   thought  it  would  be 
M     Sianlev      Yes  :  I  say  that  the  re-    bltter  that  your  name  shoul.  appear  I. 
,       ^iHEAnvEHTisEMENTS^-       Mi-.Stanlev.     Certainly. 

SS«  with  you'  and  TI,AT  *  WAS   Mr-  Moore-  (Addressing  Mr-  st,anley,) 

mmt  I  «ni/d  po»J«9  ""«*«  with  Jam,  was  that  nei  y  ^  ^^  ^  Abernethy  wlsued 
wJitcfc  Appeared.  I  Ogofe,  *W™>  do  say,  1  ^  ^  Skey>g  n&me  should  be  put  iu,  and 
was  not  free  to  act.  the  reason  1  objected  to  it  was,  that  which1; 

Mr     Abernethy  .     Now,    Mr.    Stanley,    tell  you, -that  there  was  a  very  iormidabe 
(tuimg  round  to-him.)  you  think  that  your  ^  at  our  doors,   and   L  tea ) did 

L.Jle  conduct  is,  in  some  degree,   im-    « jjh  s= = ^^ 

"££«.  .vi*  -*-*  S^sfeS?^  =5= 

the   advertisements  in  obedience  to  my  own    appear,  (but 
feelings,  as  to  what  was  right.  str 

W  -tcmptib!,  M  tep.iil  *■*»!'    W«   "»"  "0t   Je'  *"*  "i"'  '"" 

business. 


GIBSON  v.  THE  SECRET  OPERATOR. 


The  addition  of  a  sheet  to  our  present 
Number,  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the 
pressure  of  much  interesting  matter,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  size  of  our 
pages,  and  our  diminutive  type,  continues 
to  accumulate.  But  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  we  shaU  have  to  resort  to  this  expedient 
more  than  three  or  four  times  in  the  year 


24? 


Manchester,  Portland  Place, 
,  Jan.  13,  1311. 

;  Dear  Lvall,— *  *  * 


We  would  direct  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  medical  education,  to 
the  liberal  manner  in  which  the  study  of 
anatomy  is  supported  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, as  described  by  our  Paris  correspon- 
dent. 


As  the  Pharmacopeia  of  St.  Bartholo 
mew's  Hospital  cannot  be  procured  by  the 
surgical  pupils,  although  printed  at  the  ex 
pense  of  the  Governors ;  we  have  thought 
fit  to  publish  it  for  their  convenience,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  practitioners,  as  it  contains 
many  valuable  formula?. 


GIBSON  v.  THE  SECRET  OPERATOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

at  Sll'~ TTm  the  Publication  of  your  last 
A  umber  I  was  not  aware  of  the  unhand- 
some and  unfair  attack  which  had  been 
made  by  Dr.  Farre,  upon  the  veracity  and 
character  of  my  late  friend,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Gioson,  who,  assuredly,  was  one  of  the  most 
dexterous  operators,  and  most  scientific  sur- 
geons, ever  the  world  produced  ;  one  of  the 
most  intelligent,  most  trust-worthy,  and 
most  amiable  of  men  ;  and  one  of  the  brieht 
est  ornaments  of  society.  Luckily,  I  have 
preserved  one  of  Mr.  Gibson's  letters,*  the 
greater  part  of  which  I  request  you  will  be 
so  good  as  publish,  that  the  world  may  be 
enabled  to  repel,  with  just  indignation;  the 
shameful  aspersions,  and  unwarrantable  in- 
sinuations contained  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  Saunders's  work  on  the 


2awf  Sf  .(princiP,alIy)    *  writing  this 

lee     of  V°  tTUZ,-0tJ°?>  What  you  recol- 
lect  of  the   two  blind  children  who  were 

Eiff in  ft  sack-Hke  dr-s-  * 

along  with  Louisa  Johnson,  for  congenital 

are,    what  improvement  in   sight   result^ 
from  the   operation,   and   whether  on 0f 
hem    could  not  faintly  discern  some   ob- 
jects, such  as  a  doll,  a  key,  or  a  pair   of 
scissors    before  the  operation,   almost    as 
well  as  after.     One  of  the  two  sistei  you 
will  recollect,    could  see    little   else    than 
Jght    either  before  or  after  the  operation; 
it  is  the  state  of  v1Sion  in  the  other    (the 
younger  of  the   two,)   to   which  I   aH  ude. 
The   general  impression    upon    our  minds 
(viz    Kansome  g  Amsworth's,   and  my  pu. 
Pris  )  is   that  neither  of  them  was  much  fm- 
proved.  1  havehad  severaloperations  upon  infants 
t  "»!***  W  *■  which  I  have  succeeded  indl 
*W  the  cataract  with  a  small  needle,  curt} 
Uke  Scarpa  s      But  we  may  soon  expect  the 
fff  **•«-"'  work   upon  son!: 
points.     In  my  opinion,  with  respect  to  his 
long -proclaimed   operation  on  infants    we 

SSmJS?  the  weU-known  line  fro- 


"  Parturiunt  monies,  nascitur  ridiculus 
mus. 

1  confess  I  expect  nothing  new.  It  is  a 
secret    wheh  I  have  not  been   able    t0   pi* 

tZ  \  bUt'  ln-  ^  °l,inion>  ^  taa  only  been 
kept  because  ,t  professed  little  or  no  oriri- 
nal  merit  or  novelty.  g 

You  will  soon  see  a  small  work  of  mine 
announced,  on  the  Artificial  Pupil  i". 
tractw,,  of  Soft  and  Membranous  Cataracts 
It  is  practical,  entirely  ;  and  I  hope  you  w  1 
recognise  in  it  a  tolerably  accurate  de 
scnption  of  the  facts  and  operat  oTs  you 
here  witnessed. %  y 


Eye 

»  J  ^hiiS  .  UlT  may  be  seen  by  Dr.  Farre; 
and,  indeed    by  any  individual  interested  in 

the^atfair,  who  wlU  take  the  trouble  to  call 


•  When  Mr  Gibson  operated  upon  the  eyes 

- !lZ  Btw  "»",• they  were  ^  put  & 

a  sack  that  had  an  eyelet,  with  a  cord 
through  i,  which  was  fastened  around  the 
Beck;  and  by  this  means,  the  youn^ste  * 
were  much  more  easily  controlled  by  the 
assistants. — L.  J 

t  These  words    are   underlined    in  the 
original.  ue 

t  This  small  volume  (price  5s.)  was  mil, 
hshed  m  1811,  a„d  j  ^m  venture  t^ 
hat  there  is  scarcely  a  work  on  reeord,of 
the  same  size,  which  contains  so  much  really 

ESS.8*"1"*6- valuable' aad  ™*£ 
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*  *  *,        and  -wish    you 

may  enjoy  all  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
as  heartily  as  your  friend, 

B.  Gibson." 

Before  drawing  any  conclusions,  I  must 
premise  that  I  was  House-Surgeon  to  the 
.Manchester  Infirmary  in  1808-9,  into  which 
the  twin  infant  patients  were  received, — that 
I  enjoyed  Mr.  Gibson's  confidence  during  my 
residence  in  that  excellent  institution  ;  and 
that  I  left  it  about  the  end  of  September 
1809.  jSo  histories  of  cases  were  kept  in 
the  hospital  books,  but  Mr.  Gibson  well 
knew  that  I  entered  all  those  deemed  im- 
portant in  my  private  journal ;  he  therefore 
naturally  wrote  to  me  respecting  the  opera- 
tions on  the  twins,  when,  perhaps,  he  had 
determined  on  the  publication  of  a  paper 
respecting  cougenital  cataract- 

The  twin  sisters  were  operated  upon  in 
the  summer  of  1809,  and  were  it  of  import- 
ance to  fix  exactly  the  month  and  the  day, 
this  could  be  done  by  examining  the  hos- 
pital books  of  Mr.  Gibson.  My  friends 
Messrs.  Thorpe,  sen.,  llansome,  and  Ains- 
worfh,  besides  a  number  of  pupils,  and  my- 
self, were  present  at  the  operations. 

From  the  various  statements  already  made 
in  The  Lancet,  and  in  the  above  letters  and 
remarks,  it  appears  clear  as  daylight, 

1.  That  the  operation  for  congenital  cata- 
ract on  infants,  reported  to  be  "  an  operation 
distinct  in  its  principle  from  extraction  and 
couching,"  and  "  one  of  the  most  splendid 
discoveries  of  modern  surgery," — in  fact, 
was  not  all  a  discovery,  as  was  candidly 
avowed  by  Gibson. 

2.  That  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Farre,  that, 
*'  Mr.  Gibson  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
couching,"  is,  to  use  the  gentlest  language, 
a  complete  mistake  ;  sipce  Mr.  Gibson  em- 
ployed the  couching  needle  of  Hey  and  of 
Scarpa,  merely  to  rupture  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  so  that  if  the  cataract  were  milky  it 
might  escape,  be  mixed  with  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  afterwards  be  absorbed ;  or,  if 
it  were  soft,  to  rupture  the  capsule,  break 
down  the  opaque  lens,  and  thus,  having  ad- 
mitted the  aqueous  humour  to  it,  to  accom- 
plish its  SOLUTION.* 

3.  That  Mr.  Gibson  performed  opera- 
tions at  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  of  the 
same  kind  as  Mr.  Saunders's  vaunted  new  ope- 
rations at  the  London  Ophthalmic  Institu- 
tion, without  claiming  any  discovery ;  but, 


on  the  contrary,  modestly  admitting  that 
they  only  tended  to  revive,  to  modify,  and 
to  render  more  perfect  and  general,  an 
operation  which  had  been  performed  by 
Scarpa,  Hey,  and  Pott ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  like  every  liberal-minded  man, 
he  expressed  his  sincere  disapprobation  of 
a  regular  surgeon's  proclaiming  a  new  opera- 
tion to  the  world,  while  it  was  kept  a  secret 
from  the  profession. 

4.  Admitting  that  Saunders's  operation 
was  a  discovery,  Mr.  Gibson  had  also  dis- 
covered it ;  since  he  performed  such  an 
operation  long  before  the  divulgement  of 
Mr.  Saunders's  secret ;  a  secret  which  was 
carefully  kept  from  the  world,  and  even  from 
Mr,  Gibson,  who  had  specially  written  to 
Mr.  Travers  on  the  business. 

,r).  That  Mr.  Gibson  published  his  com- 
prehensive and  masterly  account  of  opera- 
tions for  congenital  cataracts  in  infants, 
before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Saunders's 
posthumous  volume,  and  therefore  would  be 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  said  discovery, 
had  it  deserved  the  appellation. 

6.  That  Mr.  Gibson  never  attached  so 
much  importance  to  the  operation  in  ques- 
tion, as  Mr.  Saunders  and  his  friends  ;  that 
he  never  deemed  his  efforts  to  bring  an  old 
operation  more  extensively  into  use,  "  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  splendid  discoveries 
of  modern  surgery." 

7.  That  there  are  living  witnesses  of 
Mr.  Gibson's  operations  (including  Mr. 
Thorpe,  sen.,  Mr.  llansome,  Mr.  Ains- 
worth*  and  myself,  besides  some  practition- 
ers who  were  then  pupils  of  the  Manchester 
Infirmary)  for  congenital  cataract  in  infants, 
which  were  performed  long  before  the  Moun- 
tain brought  forth  the  Mouse,  or  rather  be- 
fore the  false  conception  of  the  London 
Ophthalmic  Institution. 

I  rejoice  to  have  this  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering homage  to  the  memory  of  so  gifted 
and  so  distinguished  a  friend  and  patron  as 
the  late  Benjamin  Gibson. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

R.  Lyail. 
4.r>,  Hnymarket,  Nov.  20, 1825. 


*  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  Dr.  Farre 's 
statement,  that  Mr.  (iibson  had  used  the 
very  word  solution  in  his  paper.  How  could 
the  Doctor  possibly  then  talk  of  the  "  third 
operation  by  solution"  as  a  novelty  ? 


*  Before  Dr.  Farre  ventures  to  say  any 
thing  further  of  "  circumstantial  evidence," 
or  of  the  "  most  eminent  men  in  Manches- 
ter," he  had  better  consult  the  above- 
named  gentlemen,  who  will  be  equally  glad 
with  myself  to  render  justice  to  their  late 
worthy  friend. 
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LONDON  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Second  Meeting  of  the   Third  Session, 
Aov.  16,  1826. 


Ciiaiii.es  Augustus  Tui,k,  Esq.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

J.  Hayes,  Esq.  Surgeon,  was  elected  Trea- 
surer of  the  Society,  in  the  room  of  Emerson 
Dowson,  Esq.  deceased. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
Corresponding  Members :  John  Barlow, 
M.  D.  of  Bath  ;  James  Kendrick,  JVI.  D.  and 
F.L.S.  of  Warrington  ;  John  P.  Porter,  M.D. 
of  Portsea  ;  aud  Henry  Lyford,  Esq.  Surgeon, 
of  Winchester. 

Dr.  Elliotsqn  presented  a  skull  of  a  Bur- 
mese waixior,  found  in  a  cam])  near  the 
(,'acher  forest,  sent  by  Dr.  Patterson  of  Cal- 
cutta ;  also  a  cast  from  the  head  of  an  idiot, 
obtained  by  Dr.Formby,Prof.  of  Anat.,Royal 
Institution,  Liverpool.  The  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  idiot,  from  whom  the  cast  was 
taken,  were  as  follows.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  aged  18  years  at  the  time  of  his 
death  ;  it  would  he  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  degree  of  corporeal  or  mental 
imbecility  that  this  wretched  being  pre- 
sented ;  he  was  humpbacked,  had  two  large 
curves  in  the  spine,  and  the  muscles  both  of 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities  were  re- 
duced to  the  size  of  strings  ;  he  was  deprived 
of  locomotion,  unable  to  stand,  to  feed  him- 
self, or  to  turn  himself  when  lying  on  his 
back,  the  only  position  in  which  he  could  be 
placed  ;  he  could  not  even  grasp  objects  but 
with  his  arms,  which  were  always  bent.  He 
had  small  genitals,  but  little  hair  on  the 
pubes,  a  little  downy  beard,  and  no  fat.  His 
indications  of  perception  and  feeling  were 
confined  to  knowing  his  mother,  turning  his 
eyes  towards  persons  who  were  speaking, 
smiling  when  his  face  was  tickled,  nr  when 
children  were  near  him,  and  crying  when  he 
was  hungry  ;  he  had  no  idea  of  feeding  him- 
self, and  except  crying,  uttered  no  other 
sound  than  a  grunt.  His  mother  carried  him 
about  on  her  hack  for  the  purpose  of  exhibi- 
tion, and  was  taken  up  by  the  parish  officers, 
who  committed  her  as  a  vagrant,  and  ob- 
tained his  admission  into  the  fever  hospital 
at  Liverpool,  where  he  died  in  about  a  month, 
of  diarrhoea.  Upon  dissection,  the  mesen- 
teric glands  were  found  enlarged,  and  the 
large  intestines  crammed  with  hardened 
feces  ;  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  were 
united  as  far  back  as  the  vertex,  and  there 
the  falx,  which  was  about  two  inches  in 
length,  began  ;    about  5  oz.  of  water  were 


found  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  surface  of 
the  corpora  striata  was  rough.  The  cerebrum 
weighed  1  lb.  7gOz.  the  cerebellum,  4  oz. ; 
for  comparison,  the  brain  of  a  perfect  adult 
lying  in  the  dead  house  was  weighed,  the 
cerebrum  was  3  lb.  2  oz.  the  cerebellum  6  oz. 
The  circumference  of  the  cast,  round  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  occiput  and  fore- 
head, was  16  inches,  and  the  distance  from 
the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  occiput,  was  8| 
inches.  The  head  was  not  larger  than  that 
of  a  child  a  year  old.  According  to  Dr.  Gall, 
a  brain  is  unfit  for  its  functions,  when  its 
circumference  is  only  from  13  to  17  inches. 

The  Secretary  presented  six  copies  of  An 
Apology  for  Phrenology,  from  Dr.  Barlow, 
of  Bath. 

Dr.  Wright  presented  eight  casts  from 
national  skulls,  consisting  of  five  flat-headed 
Indians,  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  North  America,  two  Mozam- 
bique Negroes,  and  one  Sandwich  Islander. 
A  discussion  arose,  whether  the  flattened 
forehead  of  the  Indians  resulted  from  natu- 
ral organization  or  artificial  compression  ; 
Dr.  Moore  advocated  the  former  opinion, 
but  stated  that  the  accounts  of  travellers  are 
too  inconclusive  to  determine  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  an  account  of  the  re- 
cent pathological  researches  of  Dr.  Boillaud 
on  the  cerebral  seat  of  the  organ  of  lan- 
guage, extracted  from  his  "Traite-  clinique 
et  physiologique  de  l'Encephalite."  Nume- 
rous observations  made  by  Dr.  B.  himself, 
and  others  collected  by  him  from  the  works 
of  Lallemand  and  Rostan,  were  related, 
which  tend  to  prove  that  the  loss  or  imper- 
fections of  speech  or  verbal  memory  invai'i- 
ably  coincides  with  the  injury  or  disorgani- 
sation of  the  anterior  part  of  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  and  that  when  other  parts  of 
the  brain  are  affected,  leaving  that  in  ques- 
tion untouched,  in  no  case  is  the  faculty  of 
language  disordered.  In  the  first  case  cited 
of  loss  of  verbal  memory,  the  cerebral  part 
corresponding  to  the  organ  of  language  was 
completely  disorganised  ;  in  the  subsequent 
cases  referred  to,  the  parts  affected  were 
not  specified  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  for 
as,  according  to  the  phrenological  doctrines, 
a  number  of  distinct  faculties  contribute  to 
the  perfection  of  language,  besides  that  of 
the  memory  of  articulate  sounds,  it  follows 
that  injuries  in  different  parts  of  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum  would  injure  speech 
in  different  ways,  and  that  some  parts  may 
be  affected  without  occasioning  any  diseased 
manifestation  with  regard  to  language  ; 
when,  however,  an  extended  disorganisa- 
tion or  alteration  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain  takes  place,  it  is  certain  that  some  or 
all  of  the  special  faculties  which  contribute 
to  language  must  be  injured  ;  and  they  are 
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general  cases  of  this  description  which  Dr. 
B.  brings  forward. 

The  Secretary  concluded  the  report  by  a 
statement  of  the  views  of  Desmoulins  and 
Magendie,  who  admit, with  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  and  Dr.  Boillaud,  not  only  the 
existence  of  a  special  faculty  of  language, 
but  also  that  its  seat  is  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cerebral  hemispnere. 

Dr.  Elliotson  noticed  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  had  been  under  his  medical  care  ;  she 
had  entirely  forgotten  the  names  of  persons 
and  things,  and  indicated  a  pain  in  her  head 
at  the  precise  seat  of  the  organ  of  language. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Dec.  7.  - 


WAR  AT  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S 
HOSPITAL. 


On  Monday  last,  some  time  before  the 
hour  of  lecturing,  Mr.  Abernethy  was  in 
attendance  at  the  Museum,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Stanley.  On  the  arrival  of 
that  Gentleman,  he  and  Mr.  Abernethy 
walked  out  in  front  of  the  Theatre,  and 
were  for  a  considerable  time  in  close  con- 
versation together,  Mr.  Abernethy's  coun- 
tenance not  indicating  any  very  pleas- 
ing or  enviable  feelings.  At  the  appointed 
time  for  delivering  the  Lecture,  namely,  at 
half-past  two, 

Mr.  Stanley  entered  the  Theatre  with  a 
most  dejected  mien,  and,  after  a  pause  of 
some  minutes,  thus  began  : — Well,  now, 
Gentlemen,  most  reluctantly,  most  painfully 
indeed,  I  am  compelled  to  address  you  again 
on  the  subject  of  our  late  grievances.  I  was 
not  aware  that  I  should  have  had  to  execute 
this  most  painful  task,  until  a  few  minutes 
before  the  time  at  which  I  appear  before 
you.  Mr.  Abernethy  meets  me  here,  saying, 
that  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  class 
have  stated  to  him,  and  further,  that  it  is 
also  stated  in  print, — and  I  may  mention,  of 
course,  in  The  Lancet, — that  there  still 
remains  an  imputation  on  him  of  a  breach  of 
faith — if  not  a  breach  of  faith,  I  don't  know 
bow  it  is  to  be  expressed  ;  but  at  any  rate 
that  which  is  to  be  blamed  by  the  Class,  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  the  adver- 
tisements. Now  with  regard  to  any  breach 
of  faith  being  intended,  either  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy or  myself,  you  must  accept  of  my 
assurance,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
do  so,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  in- 
tended. 

Let  me  occupy  your  time  for  a  few  mo- 


ments, in  explaining  to  you  the  way  of 
introducing  a  new  lecturer.  Let  me  mention 
to  you,  that  for  two  years  I  gave  part  of  the 
Anatomical  Lectures  here,  not  having  been 
advertised  to  do  so ;  and  I  believe  this  ar- 
rangement exists  throughout  London,  that 
when  a  new  lecturer  is  put  in,  he  is  put 
there  to  go  through  a  sort  of  ordeal — a  trial 
of  his  fitness.  The  class  had  entered,  we 
will  say,  to  Mr.  Abernethy's  lectures,  yet 
they  found  Mr.  Stanley  giving  part  of  them ; 
if  Mr.  Stanley — of  course  I  merely  make  u.-e 
of  my  own  name  for  the  sake  of  example, 
whether  it  's  A  or  B  it  makes  no  difference, 
— if  Mr.  Stanley  cannot  give  the  lectures  in 
a  sufficiently  satisfactory  manner  to  the  Glass, 
when  put  there  although  he  had  not  been 
advertised,  unquestionably  he  is  considered 
not  fit  for  the  appointment.  I  merely  put 
that  case,  in  order  to  explain  to  you  what  is 
the  ordinary  process  of  arrangement  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  a  new  lecturer, 
a  process  to  which  I  myself  submitted, — a 
process  to  which  1  believe  every  individual 
has  submitted  ;  I  know,  at  least,  that  a  pa- 
rallel case  occurred  in  the  Borough,  for 
there,  when  anew  lecturer  or  demonstrator 
was  wanted,  such  new  lecturer  or  demon- 
strator did  lecture  or  demonstrate  without 
being  advertised  ;  and  of  course  it  was  con- 
sidered, that  if  he  was  not  found  sufficient 
by  the  class  for  the  situation,  he  could  not 
continue.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  have 
made  this  point  satisfactory. 

Now,  before  the  middle  of  September,  or 
thereabouts,  it  was  considered  how  the  ad- 
vertisements were  to  be  framed,  and  I  con- 
fess that  my  feelings  and  wishes  were,  to 
give  the  demonstrations  myself.  It  was,  as 
you  know,  Mr.  Abernethy's  wish,  that  Mr. 
Skey  and  Mr.  Worniald  should  have  a  trial. 
The  advertisements  were  framed,  I  can 
assure  you  honestly  from  my  heart,  with  this 
understanding  ;  and  1  am  sure  it  was  the 
same  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  mind  as  in  my  own, 
that  when  "  Anatomical  Demonstrations  by 
Mr.  Stanley"  was  printed,  it  was  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  A  bemethy  as  well  as  myself,  I  say, 
that  Mr.  Skey  and  Mr.  Wormald  should  be 
introduced,  and  that  if  they  did  not  give  en- 
tire satisfaction,  I  should  be  ready  to  give 
the  demonstrations.  You  will  observe,  what 
1  now  state  corresponds  correctly  with  what 
Mr.  Abernethy  stated  in  the  Introductory 
Lecture.  And  I  beg  leave  to  fix  your  atten- 
tion again  to  this,  that  this  arrangement  was 
exactly  whathasbeen  made  in  other  schools  ; 
it  being  considered,  that  if  Mr.  Skey  and 
Mr.  Wormald  could  not  stand  the  ordeal  of 
the  class,  without  being  advertised,  that  they 
were  not  fit  to  be  appointed.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  this  point  I  have  made  satisfactory 
to  your  minds ;  and  the  great  point  I  am. 
anxious  to  impress,  is,  that  no  breach  of  faith 
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could  possibly  have  been  intended,  because, 
as  Mr.  Abernethy  told  you  at  the  beginning, 
these  Gentlemen  are  to  be  introduced,  and 
if  they  shoidd  not  be  found  qualified,  Mr. 
Stanley  is  in  the  background  ready  to  take 
upon  himself  the  duty.  Now  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  the  thing  clear ;  if  I  have 
not  done  so,  how  to  do  it  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
1  ail  Aild  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  any 
gentleman  may  think  proper  to  put  to  me. 
Any  gentleman  who  wishes  further  expla- 
nation, either  respecting  Mr.  Abernetby  or 
myself — and  of  course,  believe  me,  I  owe 
Mr.  Abernethy  sufficient,  to  be  more  anxious 
to  remove  any  imputation  from  him  than 
myself, — if  there  are  gentlemen  who  wish  to 
have  any  thing  further  stated,  they  will  oblige 
me  exceedingly,  by  putting  any  questions  to 
me  they  please. 

(Mr.  Stanley  paused  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  no  one  spoke  ;  he  then  resumed.) 

I  again  beg  to  state  that  what  has  led  me 
now  again  to  address  you,  is  the  circumstance 
of  gentlemen  having  mentioned  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, and  it  having  been  reported,  that  a 
sort  of  imputation  lay  on  him  with  respect 
to  the  advertisements.  The  advertisements 
were  drawn  up  by,  of  course,  our  mutual 
concurrence. 

A  Pupil.  Is  there  any  imputation  at  all 
on  Mr.  Abernethy  1 

Mr.  Stanley.  He  seems  to  feel,  that  in 
consequence  of  what  has  appeared  in  print, 
and  also  in  consequence  of  what  some  gentle- 
men have  mentioned  to  him,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed some  imputation  lies  on  him,  at  which 
he  feels  hurt,  and  has  said,  that  either  I  or 
lie  must  address  you  again  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Moore  (a  Pupil).  Mr.  Abernethy 
asked  me,  this  morning,  what  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Class  ;  and  I  said,  that  from  what  ap- 
peared in  The  Lancet,  with  respect  to  the 
advertisements,  that  his  character  was  not 
as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  speaking  out.  As  to  Mr.  Abernethy's 
character,  however,  we  need  not  go  into 
that ;  but  what  is  the  particular  point  on 
which  you  want  information-? 

Mr.  Moore.  Nothing,  but  about  the  ad- 
vertisements. I  was  at  Mr.  Abernethy's 
house  this  morning,  and  he  asked  me  about 
the  opinion  of  the  class. 

Mr.  Stanley-,  But  what  is  the  point'! 
Has  that  been  promised  to  the  Class,  that 
lie  has  not  performed  1 

Mr.  Hart  AVhy  were  the  pupils  not 
given  to  understand,  when  they  entered, 
that  the  arrangement  which  has  since  taken 
place,  was  to  be  the  arrangement '!  Many 
of  tliem  had  never  heard  of  the  name  of 
Skey,  until  very  lately. 


Mr.  Stanley.  ,  Perhaps  you  may  think 
you  are  correct  in  that  :  my  justification  of 
it  is,  that  it  was  an  arrangement  according 
to  what  many  other  schools  had  made  ;  and 
that  many  of  the  Gentlemen  had  previously 
asked  me,  what  were  to  be  the  arrange- 
ments, who,  I  am  sure,  will  bear  me  out 
in  that  ;  and  I  told  them,  when  they  asked 
if  I  would  give  the  demonstrations, — Yes,  if 
no  other  demonstrator  be  found  to  their* 
satisfaction.   ■ 

Another  Pupil.  That  remark  was  made 
to  me. 

Another.     And  to  me. 

Another.     And  to  me. 

Another.  May  I  ask  what  was  the  con- 
versation that  took  place  between  you  and 
Mr.  Abernethy,  respecting  the  advertise- 
ments I 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  certainly :  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  was  with  very  great  plea- 
sure :  I  went  to  Mr.  Abernethy's  to  have 
the  arrangements  made  respecting  the  ad- 
vertisements ;  Mr.  Abemethv  thought  Mr. 
Skey  and  Mr.  Wormald  should  be  adver- 
tised ;  that,  I  thought  a  bad  arrangement, 
and  J  will  tell  you  the  reason  why  :  we  need 
not  say  anything  about  Mr.  Skey  ;  but  you 
will  recollect,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  we  had  a  very  formidable  opposition 
at  our  doors  ;  and  it  was  very  natural  for  us 
to  make  those  arrangements  we  thought 
best  to  secure  ourselves  against  that  oppo- 
sition. I  therefore  wished  to  give  the 
demonstrations  myself,  but  Mr.  Abernethy 
wished  Mr.  Skey  and  Mr.  Wormald  to  be 
brought  forward. 

Same  Pupil.  Then,  Sir,  it  was  not  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Abernethy, 
that  the  advertisements  were  put  in,  in  the 
way  in  which  they  appeared  ;  it  was  partly 
from  your  own  wish,  that  Mr.  Skey  and  Mr. 
Wormald  should  not  be  advertised  1 

Mi.  Stanley.     Certainly. 

Same  Pupil.  Then,  now  I  understand, 
it  was  not  entirely  owiug  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy 1 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  fairly  state  to  you,  that 
it  was  my  desire  to  make  those  arrange- 
ments that  would  secure  the  interests  of  the 
Class.  Even  supposing  these  two  Gentle- 
men had  not  been  known,  I  thought  that  I 
myself  had  the  opinion  of  the  Class,  and  I 
thought  proper  to  take  that  way  of  securing 
the  interests  of  it.  Mr.  Abernethy  said,  let 
Mr.  Skey  and  Mr.  Wormald  come  forward  ; 
then  he  said,  let  it  be  Mr.  Wormald  alone, 
and  let  Mr.  Skey  try  afterwards.  I  said, 
no,  that  won't  do, — that  would  be  putting 
Mr.  Skey  entirely  out ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  I  was  to  think  over  what  would  be  the 
best  arrangement.  It  was  then  left  till  the 
next  Friday ;  and  I  then  said,  that  I  thought 
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the  best  tiling  to  be  done,  would  be  to  ad- 
vertise myself. 

Same  Pupil.  Then,  Sir,  I  think  Mr. 
Abernetliy  is  certainly  not  to  be  considered 
answerable  for  the  appearance  of  your  name 
in  the  advertisements.  "Was  it,  in  point  of 
fact,  directly  under  his  influence  or  not, 
that  your  name  appeared  1 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  want  to  know,  in  what 
•way  there  is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
Class"?  If  it's  a  faulty  arrangement,  I  am 
sure  it's  an  error  committed  without  any  in- 
tention ;  and  we  are  so  far  justified,  that  it 
is  an  arrangement  that  has  been  adopted 
elsewhere. 

Same  Pupil.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
myself. 

Mr.  Stanley.  You  are  perfectly  satisfied? 
Same  Pupil.     Yes. 

Mr.  Stanley.     Do  you  wish  for  any  ex- 
planation on  any  other  point  t 
Same  Pupil.     No. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Is  there  any  other  gen- 
tleman who  wishes  to  ask  any  question  ? 

Another  Pupil.  Mr.  Skey  has  not  only 
been  introduced,  hut  appointed. 

Mr.  Stanley.  That's  a  subsequent  thing ; 
that  was  within  the  last  fortnight, 

Another  Pupil.  Mr.  Abernetliy,  then, 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  Mr.  Skey's 
and  Mr.  Wormald's  names  appearing  in  the 
advertisements  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.     No. 

Same  Pupil.  But  you  thought  it  would 
be  better  that  your  name  should  appear, 
you  being  willing  to  take  the  duty  off  their 
hands  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Certainly. 

Same  Pupil.  Mr.  Skey's  introduction, 
therefore,  could  not  be  considered  an  an 
appointment  1 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  really  am  ready  to  do 
whatever  the  Class  requires  of  me.  I  state, 
that  if  the  Class  concurs  in  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Skey,  I  shall  certainly  concur  in  it, 
and  sincerely  hope  that  more  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  it  than  I  could  have  expected. 

Another  PuriL.  It  is  not  an  appoint- 
ment. 

Anothep..  It  is  an  appointment,  because 
Mr.  Abernetliy  has  requested  those  to  with- 
draw from  the  Class  who  were  not  satisfied. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Of  course  there  were 
many  things  to  be  mentioned  about  Mr. 
Skey,  that  it  might  he  difficult  to  obtain  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  whole  of  a  large 
Class  upon  ;  I  take  any  50  of  the  students, 
for  instance,  45  of  them  might  approve  of  a 


proposal,  but  the  other  five  might  disap- 
prove of  it ;  and  that 's  the  difficulty.  Of 
course,  I  now  see  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  made  no  such  arrangement 
as  that  which  has  been  made  ;  but  it  has 
been  made,  and  all  I  ask  is,  both  for  Mr. 
Abernetliy  and  myself,  an  acquittal  of  pro- 
mising that  which  has  not  been,  or  that 
which  will  not  be  performed  ;  for  as  regards 
myself,  I  am  ready  to  work  to  any  extent 
the  Class  may  require  of  me  ;  and  1  am  ready 
to  support  the  work  of  those  to  the  utmost, 
whom  the  Class  may  wisli  to  have  to  work. 
(Great  applause.') 

Another  Pupil.  May  I  ask,  why  the 
opinion  of  the  Class  has  not  been  taken  1 

Another  Pupil.  It  was  considered  that 
it  would  be  better  not  to  take  it,  in  the  way 
at  first  proposed. 

Mr.  Stanley'.  Will  the  Class  permit  me. 
just  to  state,  that  which  I  am  sure  many  of 
the  Class  will  bear  me  out  in.  Numerous 
gentlemen  came  to  me  and  said — what  are 
we  to  do  1  Many  said,  we  wish  to  have 
you  to  demonstrate,  or  our  money  back.  I 
said,  no  ;  do  not  insist  upon  that.  It  is  my 
particular  request  that  you  will  listen  to 
Mr.  Skey,  and  if  you  wish  afterwards  to 
have  your  money  back,  or  me  to  demonstrate, 
then  that  shall  be  complied  with.  (  Cries  of' 
Yes,  yes.) 

Another  Pupil.  Mr.  Skey  was  so  far 
appointed,  that  he  had  three  or  four  in  his 
favour,  to  one  who  was  against  him  ;  so  far 
the  appointment  was  good. 

Another  Pupil.  That  never  was  de- 
cided. 

Last  Pupil  but  one.  It  was  so  far  de- 
cided, that  those  who  chose  to  have  their 
money  back,  were  told  that  they  might  have 
it. 

Mr.  Searle.  But,  Sir,  how  could  it 
have  been  expected,  that  gentlemen  could 
retire  from  th-ir  studies  here,  after  they 
had  begun  them  in  this  Class. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Of  course,  for  Mr.  Aber- 
netliy in  the  first  place,  and  for  myself  in 
the  next,  I  am  anxious  to  obtain,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  lecture  with- 
out I  obtain,  from  the  Class  a  com- 
plete acquittal  of  any  thing  approximat- 
ing to  a  breach  of  faith — any  thing  that  can 
carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  a  breach  of 
faith.  I  am  sure  our  feelings  were,  not  to 
be  guilty  of  it.  I  do  not  say  the  arrange- 
ment was  politically  made,  but  it  was  made 
without  any  intention  to  act  unfairly  to- 
ward the  Class. 

Mr.  Moore.  If  Mr.  Abernethy  wished 
you  to  demonstrate,  then  he  did  not  wish 
Mr.  Skey's  name  to  appear  ;  but  Mr.  Skey 
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was  not  aware  of  that ;  he  thought  that  Mr. 
Abernethy  was  his  friend. 

]\lr.  Stanley.  Mr.  Abernethy  wished 
that  Mr.  Skey's  name  should  be  put  in,  and 
the  reason  I  objected  to  it  was,  that  which  I 
tell  you— that  there  was  a  very  formidable 
opposition  at  our  doors,  and  really  I  did  look 
with  some  suspicion  at  the  arrangement  of 
having  too  new  demonstrators.  It  was  then 
arranged  tliat  my  name  should  appear,  but 
that  they  should  demonstrate,  and  that  I 
should  be  ready  to  come  forward  if  they 
did  not  give  satisfaction. 

Now  if  there  is  any  gentleman  who  has 
heard  anything  from  report,  or  who  has 
felt  any  thing  on  which  he  wishes  to  have 
further  explanation,  I  pray  that  he  may  now 
mention  it,  because  I  am  certainly  supported 
by  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart,  in  saying 
that  we  meant  nothing  wrong. 

A  Pupil.  The  better  way  will  be  to  let 
the  thing  drop,  and  take  no  notice  of  what 
The  Lancet  says. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Indeed  I  think  so  ;  but 
some  gentlemen  mentioned  to  Mr.  Abernethy 
that  they  thought  there  was  still  imputation 
on  him ;  but  let  me  now  endeavour  to  remove 
that  impression. 


Another  Pupil.  I  don't  know  why  it 
should  go  to  The  Lancet  at  all. 

Another  Pupil.  It's  from  a  personal 
pique  against  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Is  there  any  particular 
point,  Mr.  Moore,  on  which  you  wish  any 
further  explanation  1 

Mr.  Moore.    No,  Sir. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  address  you  personally, 
because  I  really  should  be  very  glad  to  satisfy 
you  if  it  were  in  my  power,  knowing  that 
you  have  been  a  very  active  Skeyite,  if  I  may 
say  so,  and  that  you  are  a  gentleman  for 
whom  I  have  a  very  great  regard.  And  with 
regard  to  your  friend  at  your  right  hand, 
another  Mr.  Moore,  when  a  friend  of  mine 
went  to  him  to  ask  him  to  have  the  goodness 
to  come  to  me  at  my  house,  I  was  very 
anxious  to  see  him  ;  he  did  not  come,  but 
my  wish  to  see  him  was  respecting  a  letter 
I  was  stated  to  have  received  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Skey,  and  which  I  did  not  show  to  Mr. 
Abernethy.  Now  just  let  me  explain  that : 
1  wished  Mr.  Moore  to  come  to  my  house, 
that  I  might  give  him  the  explanation,  and 
the  explanation  I  now  offer  to  him  and  to 
the  whole  of  the  Class,  upon  that  point,  is 
this,— the  letter  came  to  my  house  in  the 
evening  ;  you  will  see  how  that  accords  with 
the  time  of  nutting  it  into  the  post  office  : 
When  did  you  put  it  into  the  post  office  1 

Mr.  Moore.     In  the  evening,  Sir,  before 


Mr.  Stanley.  Then  it  came  with  the 
eight  o'clock  post.  I  had  given  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy the  three  letters  I  had  previously  re- 
ceived, in  the  morning  of  that  day  ;  so  that 
I  had  not  that  letter  to  give  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy at  the  time  I  gave  him  the  others. 
The  letter  came  in  the  evening  ;  the  servant 
took  it  in  ;  he  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Stanley  j 
Mrs.  Stanley  read  it ;  and  I  won't  say  there 
was  any  expression  in  it  of  a  taunting  nature, 
or  intended  to  wound  my  feelings,  but  she 
thought  there  was,  and  she  told  the  man — 
the  man  will  be  down  in  a  few  minutes  with 
the  carriage,  and,  if  you  wish  it,  you  can  ask 
him  precisely  what  the  words  were  that 
Mrs.  Stanley  said  to  him — she  told  him  not 
to  tell  me  that  the  letter  had  been  received  ; 
and  she  burned  it. 

Mr.  MoonE.  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
thing  of  a  taunting  nature  in  it. 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  I  don't  say  there  was, 
but  she  thought  so  ;  I  am  quite  sure  there 
was  not,  but  that  was  her  construction  of  it. 
I  hope,  therefore,  I  stand  acquitted  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  am  satisfied  I  did  not 
mean  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  and  I  did  not 
come  to  your  house,  because  the  thing  was 
mentioned  here,  and  I  did  not  think  you  ex- 
plained it. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  forgot  it ;  for  God  knows 
I  was  sufficiently  agitated  at  the  moment ; 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  every  assist- 
ance, and  to  show  you  every  feeling  that  I 
would  show  to  any  other  gentleman. 

The  other  Mr.  Moore.  I  must  say  it  was 
not  from  any  feeling  I  entertained  against 
you,  that  I  gave  my  support  to  Mr.  Skey. 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  no,  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied as  to  that,  otherwise  you  may  depend 
upon  it  I  should  not  have  spoken  to  you  as  I 
have  done.  And  now  I  only  trust  that  the 
Class  will  satisfy  me.  Indeed  I  cannot  begin 
the  Lecture  till  the  Class  do  satisfy  me,  that 
I  may  say  to  Mr.  Abernethy  they  do  acquit 
me  of  any  thing  like  a  breach  of  faith  ;  for  if 
there  was  wrong,  I  am  ready  to  take  the 
blame  upon  myself. 

A  Pupil.  I  think  sufficient  explanation 
has  been  given. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Then  may  I  carry  that 
statement  to  Mr.  Abernethy  ? 

Several  Pupils  answered,  Yes. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Now,  I  trust,  it  is  done 
with  for  ever. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  now  applauded  ;  and, 
though  very  considerably  agitated,  began  his 
Lecture. 
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"  Quicquid  erit  vitre  color,  scribam."     Hon. 

Mr.  Editor, 

You  may  possibly  recollect,  though  the 
occurrence  is  somewhat  of  an  old  date,  that 
the  last  time  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing in  London,  amongst  many  ether  topics 
talked  over,  a  conversation  took  place  on 
the  professional  affairs  of  the  North.  If 
my  memory  has  not  been  since  deranged  by 
the  multifarious  objects  on  which  our  pur- 
suits necessarily  engage  us,  you  seemed  to 
think  then,  that  while  most  persons  spoke 
of  the  "  Domina  rerum'  of  medicine  in  these 
countries,  but  few  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  laws  of  her  temples,  and  the 
characters  of  the  priesthood  who  at  present 
officiate  at  her  hundred  altars.  Pursuing 
the  metaphor,  I  presume  you  further  ob- 
served, that,  like  false  religions,  scientific  in- 
stitutions had  their  saints,  under  whose  tute- 
lage they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind  by  a 
borrowed  splendour,  and  thus  prolonged  for 
awhile  the  empire  of  error  ;  but  that  reason 
and  the  public  good  now  imperiously  de- 
manded a  reformation  in  this  as  well  as  in 
every  similar  establishment.  1  am  not  so 
vain  as  to  suppose  that  these  remarks  were 
made  in  order  to  induce  me  to  share  the 
toils  of  a  task  which,  you  must  have  per- 
ceived at  the  time,  I  deemed  of  more  than 
doubtful  propriety;  for  you  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  admit  here,  that  to  your  opinions 
I  opposed  such  arguments  as  my  knowledge 
of  the  subject  supplied,  so  that,  whatever 
my  views  may  turn  out  to  be  on  this  ques- 
tion, you  are  aware  of  my  former  preposses- 
sions in  favour  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. How,  indeed;  could  I  be  otherwise 
affected'!  for,  as  1  stated,  (while  you  listened 
with  a  smile  of  patient  incredulity  curling 
on  your  lips,  amused,  no  doubt,  by  the 
weakness  of  my  positions,)  I  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  bear  and  read  of  its  cele- 
brity, that  a  belief  in  the  production  of 
great  men  being  as  natural  to  the  soil  of 
Scotland  as  the  growth  of  the  thistle,  formed 
a  portion  of  my  earliest  stock  of  ideas. — 
Even  at  this  distant  period  I  can  collect, 
as  from  the  confused  impressions  of  a  dream, 
the  dialogues  of  papa  and  mamma  on  the 
matter  ;  the  former  of  whom  was  for  trans- 
mitting me  to  Edinburgh,  as  the  only  place 
Tinder  heaven  where  I  could  be  taught  the 
art  of  healing  in  a  proper  manner.  In  sup- 
port of  this  allegation,  lie  adduced  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  one  Dr.  Salts,  an  eminent 
physician  of  our  village,  who  had  but  a  little 
before  rescued  me  from  the  grave,  by  the 


exercise  of  that  skill,  as  it  was  said,  which 
he  had  acquired  under  the  auspices  of  the 
great  Munro.  My  illness  and  future  desti- 
nation having  led  to  an  intimacy  with  the 
doctor,  my  respect  for  his  "  alma  mater" 
was  still  heightened  by  the  flattering  ac- 
counts of  its  superiority,  with  which  he  be- 
guiled me  into  potations  of  chamomile  tea 
in  the  morning,  and  of  course  gave  me  a 
due  sense  of  his  foreign  acquirements.  As 
my  education,  however,  proceeded,  the  pre- 
judices of  my  youth  were  further  strength- 
ened by  a  daily  communion  with  the  names 
of  authors  and  of  books,  most  of  which  I 
traced  to  a  Caledonian  origin,  every  element 
tary  work  put  into  my  hands  being  either 
composed,  revised,  or  compiled  by  some 
luminary  of  the  North,  while  the  magical 
letters  of  Edinburgh,  emblazoned  at  the 
bottom  of  each  title  page,  inspired  me  with 
a  veneration  even  for  its  types. 

Contracting  in  my  progress,  what  many 
wiseacres  would  be  pleased  to  call  an  idle 
habit  of  looking  into  reviews,  journals,  and 
medical  biography,  the  intellectual  feats 
of  Scottish  Crichtons  recorded  in  these 
pages  struck  my  imagination  with  the  force 
of  a  scientific  romance.  Here  I  ever  found 
the  appellation  of  "  nurse  of  science," 
"  the  modern  Athens,"  the  "  cradle  of 
philosophers,"  ready  at  the  point  of  some 
patriotic  pen,  to  do  homage  to  this  land  of 
learning.  It  was  consequently  the  "  Mecca," 
the  "  Delphic  Oracle,"  the  "  Vale  of  Ege- 
ria,"  to  which  all  studious  pilgrims  should 
resort  to  drink  of  the  pure  springs  of  know- 
ledge ;  in  short,  the  idol  brightened  as  I 
gazed,  until,  purged  of  all  earthly  traces  of 
imperfection  by  the  intensity  of  my  admira- 
tion, it  shone  forth  at  length  the  true  divi- 
nity of  my  worship.  All  this  I  conscien- 
tiously believed,  and  could  I  help  it  ?  I  was 
told  it,  read  it,  heard  it  in  every  possible 
shape  and  form,  and  could  I  be  less  than 
Pyrrho  himself,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  my 
convictions  ?  My  faith,  to  be  sure,  was 
essentially  Christian  in  its  nature,  being 
based  on  a  series  of  mysteries  which  I  could 
not  comprehend  ;  but  enough  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  Eve  fell  to  my  lot  to  desire  to  eat 
of  the  "forbidden  tree,"  to  examine  with 
my  own  eyes  what  other  causes  besides  cool 
breezes  and  elevated  scenery  could  have  con- 
tributed to  adorn  the  halls  of  Edina  with  so 
many  trophies  of  genius,  and  whether,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  the  student's  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  information  were  pro-, 
portionate  to  the  fame  which  the  presence 
of  many  illustrious  individuals  had  confer- 
red on  her  institutions. 

Such  were  the  feelings  whence  my  opposi- 
tion to  your  opinions  originated,  when  your 
patience  giving  way,  and  your  eye  spark- 
ling with  indignation,  you  abruptly  replied, 
that  the  days  of  Dr.  Salts  and  the  village 
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alumni   of  the   Scottish   Universities   were 
passing  away  ;    that  their  former  celebrity 
was  no  compensation  for  their  present  de- 
fects, and  that  a  new  and  a  better  order  of 
things   was    in    progress  of   development. 
Universities  having  abused  their  privileges, 
should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  confer- 
ring degrees,    the   usage   being  no  longer 
applicable    to   the   exigencies  and   circum- 
stances of  a   profession   which  had  grown 
sufficiently  numerous  and  important  to  con- 
stitute an  independent  body  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  affair!*,  the  improvement°of 
its  art,  and  the  education  of  its  members. 
Instead  of  the  three  or  four  Corporations 
which  at  present  preside  over  the  destinies 
of  Medicine  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land,   each   of   which   Corporations,   while 
they  all   arrogate   an   infallibility    in  their 
councils,   legislate  in   direct   opposition  to 
each  other,  one  college  would  suffice  in  each 
of  these   countries,  in    the  government  of 
which  all  its  licentiates  should  equally  par- 
ticipate.    In  conformity  with  this  plan  the 
instruction  of  erery  practitioner  should  be 
the  same,  as  it  was  most  fully  ascertained 
that  the    splitting  of  medicine  into  physic 
and  surgery  made  divisions  but  no  distinc- 
tions.    For  the  more  easy  and  economical 
attainment   of  this   object,  four  professor- 
ships,— one  for  natural  history,  another  for 
chemistry,  a  third  for  anatomy,  and  a  fourth 
for  medicine, — would  answer  the  purpose. 
Under  these  four  heads  was  comprehended 
the  whole  range  of  medical  science,  and  for 
the  poor  young  gentleman's  trouble,  he  was 
to  be  dignified  with  but  one  title, — having 
examined  him  on  natural  history  in  a  mu- 
seum, on  chemistry  in  a  laboratory,  and  on 
anatomy  and  medicine  in  a  dissecting  room 
and  a  hospital.     By  the  adoption  of  these 
principles  in  the  founding  of  colleges,  and 
the  conducting  the  education  of  their  num- 
bers, the   monopolies,   contradictions,    and 
jealousies   of  selfish  societies   were   to  be 
removed  :  the  absurdity  of  the  public  beino- 
compelled  to   maintain  two  sets  of  practi- 
tioners   for   the    treatment  of  one   disease 
would  cease  ;  and  the  inconsistency  of  Army- 
Boards  requiring  no  less  than  three  or  four 
grades  of  doctors  be  prevented,  as   if  the 
life  of  a  grenadier  was  not  of  equal  value  to 
Kmself  and  his    "  Majesty"  as  that  of  a 
marine— in  1820  as  in  1825.     Proceeding  ir 
the  same  line  of  revolutionary  exposition 
you  launched  into  an  eulogium  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  design,  and  the  doors  of 
hospitals  seemed  to  fly  open  at  the  souud  of 
your  voice— libraries  and  museums  to  de- 
liver  up  their  dead—  the  frauds  committed 
under  the  guise  of  apprenticeships  to  dis- 
appear— the  thousand  other  inconveniences 
and  expenses  by  which  the   student  is  em- 
barrassed to   vanish,  aud  the  profession   of 
medicine  assumed,  for  the  moment,  in  your 
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mmd,  that  consistency  of  character,  equa- 
lity of  rank  amongst  its  members,  tendency 
to  progressive  improvement,  and  suscepti- 
bility of  adaptation  to  all  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  society,  which  ought  to  belong  to 
the  most  necessary  of  all  the  arts  cultivated 
by  man. 

The  complacent  elevation  of  the  eyes  with 
which  a  "builder  of  castles  in  the  air"  may 
be  supposed  to  contemplate  the  fabrics  of 
his  own  fancy,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea 
l  of  my  appearance  on  hearing  this  announce- 
ment.    For,  notwithstanding  the  animated 
and  eloquent  manner  in  which  you  delivered 
your  scheme  of  regeneration,    I  could  not 
help  suspecting  at  the  instant  that  it  partook 
as  much  of  fiction  as  of  fact,  and  was  but 
another    effusion    of    that    unusual    bene- 
volence  of  which  you  had  given   so  many 
proofs  in  your  incursions  on  the  "Jugger- 
naut" of  medical  corruption.  Vet,  on  reflec- 
tion,  the  simplicity  of  your   arrangement, 
contrasted  with  the  intricacies  of  that  which 
it  was  intended  to  supersede,  filled  my  mind 
with  that  pleasure  which  one  is  apt  to  feel 
on  beholding  a  Grecian  structure,  after  be- 
ing   bewildered  in  the  endless  grainings  and 
tracings  of  Gothic  architecture.     I  almost 
became  an  Utopian  convert  at  the  prospect 
of  so  many  advantages  being  secured,  and  so 
many   ills   avoided,   by  such   facile  means 
more  particularly  when  I  applied  this  new 
scale  of  economy  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh,  which  you  were  pleased  to  select  as 
a  model  of  the  old  school.     Considering  its 
pretensions,  and  dismissing  for  the  time  all 
prejudices,  I  began  to  think  that  the  map- 
ping out  of  medicine   into  ten  territories 
the  exact  number  cultivated  in  my  favourite 
University,   savoured  very  strongly  of  a  re- 
ductio  ml  absurdum  of  Adam  Smith's  division 
of  labour.     Could  a  student  of  ever  such  ex- 
tensive capacity  imbibe   in  four  years  the 
flood  of  knowledge  poured  into  him  by  these 
ten  great  reservoirs  1  was  a  question  which 
an  acquaintance  with  many  pupils  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  drowned  in  the  experi- 
ment,   naturally  suggested.     The  unerring 
certainty,  too,  with  which  many  of  my  ear- 
lier   companions   returned,  labelled  like  an 
apothecary's  empty  phial,  with  certain  hier- 
oglyplucs  attached  to  their  names,  rushed  on 
my  recollection,  and  excited  some   strange 
doubts  about  the  mode  of  analysing  a  candi- 
date s  qualifications  for  such  sacred  creden- 
tials.    The  obligation  of  residing  one  year 
at  least,   at  "  head  quarters,"    looked  very 
like  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  "  Levi"  of 
the  temple,  while  the  generosity  of  permit- 
ting the  itinerant  supplicant  of  a  degree  to 
acquire  all  the  other  necessaries  for  its  at- 
tainment at  home,  threw  some  lioht  on  the 
regulation.     The  influx  of  strangers  which 
this   device,    so  ingeniously  constructed  to 
elude  the  restrictions  of  other  colleges,  pro- 
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duced,  turned  my  attention  to  the  Hospital 
department,  and  I  asked  myself,  Could  so 
many  pupils  see,  hear,  touch,  exercise  the 
senses  in  acquiring  a  familiarity  with  dis- 
ease, in  one  comparatively  small  establish- 
ment of  this  kind?  Again,  only  one  year's 
attendance,  under  such  circumstances,  being 
required  for  a  diploma,  forced  me  to  inquire, 
Could  a  lad  of  ever  such  smart  parts  take  a 
dving  fellow  creature  by  the  hand,  and,  with 
such  scanty  preparation,  say,  "  Sir,  I  will 
prescribe  for  you  V  The  scarcity  of  anato- 
mical material  next  gave  a  new  direction  to 
my  soliloquizing,  and  the  interrogation  fol- 
lowed, Could  demonstrations  and  plates  be 
substitutes  for  dead  bodies,  of  which  the 
bailies  of  Edinburgh  seemed  so  extremely 
parsimonious  1 

Having  thus  reasoned  on   some   of   the 
more    prominent    features  of   the    picture 
which  you  had  drawn  with  so  bold  a  hand, 
I  thought  it  possible  that  the  representation 
might,  in  many  respects,  be  correct ;  but  still 
I  could  not  go  the  whole  length  of  your  con- 
demnation.    Justice  demanded  an  examina- 
tion of  the   data  with  which  you  had   so 
liberally  supplied  me,  before  I  came  to  draw 
any  fixed  conclusions.     Besides,  I   argued, 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  division  of  medi- 
cine into  so  many  branches,  tended  to  have 
each  more  profitably  cultivated  both  by  the 
pupil   and   professor ;    that  travelling  from 
one  country  to  another  improved  the  man- 
ners and  enlarged  the  ideas  of  the  wanderer, 
besides  being  sanctioned  by  the  example  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  who,  as  every  one 
knows,  were  all,  more  or  less,  of  the  peripa- 
tetic  sect;    that  hereditary  professorships 
did  not  necessarily  imply  incompetent  ap- 
pointments, as  a  son  might  be  worthy  of  his 
sire,  though  the  case  of  Marcus,  and  many 
others,  clashed  with  the  supposition  ;   that, 
in  short,  ingenuity  in  the  system  of  com- 
municating instruction  might  obviate  many 
impediments  which  Edinburgh  presented  to 
the  study  of  the  healing  art.     But  the  shrug 
of  indifference  with  which  you  received  all 
my  charitable  constructions,  left  no  other 
alternative  than  to  examine  the  real  state  of 
affairs  at  the  fountain  head  ;  and  the  more  I 
considered    the  subject,  the  more   import- 
ant the  aspect  it  assumed.     In  the  final  ad- 
judication of  the  question  which  then  casually 
arose  between  us,  much  useful  information 
must  necessarily  be  promulged  ;   and  how- 
ever ungrateful   the   task  may  be  to  indi- 
viduals, the  public  Will  be  eventually  served. 
To   point   out    the    means    by   which    one 
establishment  maintained  for  so  many  years 
an  ascendancy  in  the  didactic  department!: 
islands, 


of  the  profession  in  these  islands,— to  ex 

plain  the  influence   which    this    monopoly 

exercised  on  the  state  of  medicine,  and  the 

respectability  of  its  practitioners,— Jo  com-  -  f'ul  registrar  of  my  feelings 

pare  the  merits  and  defect*  of  different  in-  > 


stitutions,  that  each  may  profit  by  the  ex- 
amples  of  its  competitors,  and  to  demon- 
strate in  what  they  all  err,  form  a  series  of 
propositions  more  of  interest  than  of  curi- 
osity, and  which,   owing  to  the  manner  of 
conducting    the    medical    press    of    Great 
Britain,  previous  to  the  publication  of  your 
Journal,    were   never    thoroughly    investi- 
gated.    With  many,  indeed,  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  some   surprise,   that  while   your 
pages  teemed  with  intelligence  from  every 
other  capital,  there  was  no  spare  corner  for 
Edinburgh,  the  caput  mundi  of  British  medi- 
cine.    Now,  although    my    future  labours 
shall  be  principally' directed  to  accomplish 
this  desideratum,   as   the  critics  say,  and  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subjects  glanced  at 
in  this  paper,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  predi- 
cate any  thing  of  the  manner  in  which  my 
attempts  shall  be    executed,— promises  of 
that  kind,  like  an  "  I  owe  you,"  being  sel- 
dom punctually  discharged.     I  may,  for  in- 
stance, to-day,  fall  into  a  private  school  at 
the  awful hou--  0f  instruction,  where  Hygeia, 
personified  by  some  lecturer  learned  in  all 
the  arts,  scatters  her  precepts  amongst   a 
spell-bound  audience,  catch  the  expression 
of  his  features,  or  the  outlines  of  his  dis- 
course, and  returning   home,   rescue    from 
oblivion  the  contour  of  the  scene,  ere  it  fades 
away  for  ever  from  the  faithless  mirror  of 
the  mind.     To-morrow,   as  it  may  be,  the 
university,  that  "  peristriphic  panorama"  of 
intellect,  may  attract  my    attention  ;   and, 
seated  on  one  of  its  benches,  as  upon  one 
of  those  eternal  mounts  that  tower  above  our 
city,   there   to    feast  the   sight  with    out- 
stretched palaces,  sublimemountains,  masses 
of  wood,    and   the  sail  dimly   seen  on  the 
verge  of  the  distant  ocean ;  here  to  admire 
the   proportions    of  structures  of   another 
kind,  starting  into  being  at  the  magic  call  of 
invention  ;    the   solidity   of  facts  connected 
by    argument  into  indissoluble   union,   the 
toils   of  some  labourer    working    his  way 
through  the  brakes  and  brambles  of  knotty 
demonstration,  or,  turning  round,  hail  the 
approach  of  some  navigator  launched    on 
the  boundless  abyss  of  hypothesis,    as  he 
struggles  for  port  with  some  new  doctrine 
against  adverse   currents ;    or,  obedient  to 
the  summons  of  the  bell  at  noon,  pass  over 
to  the  Koyal  Infirmary,   to  follow  the  in- 
cisions of  some  dexterous  operator  through 
all  the  evolutions  of  the  scalpel,  and  watch 
the  less  certain  advances  of  the  physician 
to  the  citadel  of  disease,  and  the  results  of 
his  contentions  with  the  enemy.     In  short, 
whenever  my  fancy  is  tickled  by  any  ludi- 
(  rous  associations,  my  judgment  instructed 
by  any  new  accession    of  knowlege,  or  my 
sense  of  propriety  provoked  by  the  com- 
mission of  trior,  my  pen  shall  be  the  i'nith- 
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Edinburgh,  Nov.  18, 1826. 
The  annus  nudicus,  as  the  classical  The- 
bans  of  our  college  designate  a  portion  of 
the  year  dedicated  to  port  and  prelections 
commenced  here  on  Tuesday  with  some 
novelty  of  circumstance  and  innovation  on 
former  arrangements.  The  steam-boats  and 
stage-coaches  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass  having  deposited  the  future  guardians 

"fla"-Pt,     %  lealth-in    thdr    resPective 
nat*       the    University    has    indeed   pre- 

S  i,  S°me  d*ys  back-  an  asP^t  of  un- 
profitable activity,  such  as  you  would  sup- 
pose might  characterise  an  assemblage  of 
persons  employed  in  the  more  profane  avo- 
cations of  the  world.  The  strange  medley 
or  professional  and  mercantile  speculation 
Which  tJns  gathering  of  the  clans  of  Escu- 

HiS  .4  ?DgS  int0  0ur  view»  exhibits  a 
dappled  but  rather  interesting  picture  of 
studious  life.  On  one  side  the  spectator  of 
tins  busy  scene  is  invited  in  the  seductive 
phraseology  of  advertisement,  to  become 
paster  of  all  the  '<  operations  in  surgery '' 
J*  the  trifling  sum  of  three  pounds,  with  a 
drawback  on  the  next  course  ;  and  solicited, 
on  the  oth      haud)  m  terma  . 

Wg.to  a  bargain  of  •<  ready-made  shirts  " 
« t  the  lowest  cash  prices.  The  portals  'of 
oui  innumerable  academies  are  thus  daily 
besieged  by  the  rival  pretensions  of  science 
and  the  arts.-of  tailors  and  teachers  con- 
tending for  the  decoration  of  the  person, 
<ind  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  If  not 
as  a  curiosity,  at  least  as  a  testimony  to 
future  ages  of  the  degraded  state  of  tuition 
m  Edinburgh,  a  collection  of  these  hand- 
bills should  be  preserved  in  crystal,  and  de- 
posited amongst  the  archives  of  that  Insti- 
tution, through  whose  policy  medicine   has 

been  a  length  thus  paraded  in  the  streets 
placarded  with  all  the  odious  emblems  of 
amrlatanry.  It  is  really  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle to  witness  the  number  of  deluded 
young  men  whom  this  system  of  deception 
fas  congregated,  m  the  wards  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  forcing  their  way  by  mere  physi- 
rnthl^'  n  f  distant*cq^tance  with 
S fy'i  °,Dly  conceive-  f™m  two  to 
three  hundred  students  crowded  into  one 
apartment,  their  eyes  staring,  and  their  ears 
set  like  those  of  hunted  hares,  endeavouring 

physiognomy,  or  to  collect  the  tones  of  a 
clerk  s  voice  drowned  in  the  hum  of  such  a 
^multitude  What  an  illustration  does 
this  scramble  for  a  diploma  afford,  of  the 

Pitals  f  l^Ul?Ts  of  «>«  alleges  and  hos- 
pitals m  Great  Britain  and  Ireland !    While 
No  169. 
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most  of  our  smaller,  but  not  the  less  in- 
structure  establishments  for  the  treatment  of 
disease,  are  comparatively  abandoned ;  the 
great  mass  of  medical  pupils  are   concen- 
trated  in  one  institution,  which  taking  ad- 
vantage  of   the    ridiculous    restrictions   of 
other  colleges,   presents   a  sort  of  general 
asylum  for  the  expatriated  students  of  every 
country.     On  this  perverse  system,  a  very 
ingenious  but    unconscious    comment    was 
given  on  Tuesday  last,  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun. 
m  his  introductory  lecture   to  the  clinical 
course,  who,  as  every  one  is  aware,  has  long- 
signalized  himself  by  his  panegyrics  on  the 
school  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  «  Blue  Journal." 
lo  do  him  justice,  his   exposition  of  the 
new  scheme  adopted  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions to  this  preposterous  humbug,  was  Con- 
ducted  with   considerable  skill.      His  first 
object,  as  a  clinical  lecturer,  was  of  course 
to  impress  his  audience  with  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  clinical  instruction,  and 
be  very  properly  termed  this  branch  of  edu- 
cation, the  end  of  all  medical  science,  the 
application    of  all   professional   knowled-e 
Having  established,  however,  these  points 
it  might  be  expected  that  he  would  inform 
Ins  class,  that  Edinburgh  was  not  the  place 
where  his  admonitions  could  be  carried  into 
execution.     Instead  of  this  candid  avowal 
tollowing  as  a  natural  consequence  from  his 
propositions  on  the  subject,  the  concluding 
part  of  his  oration  was  devoted  to  the  expla- 
nation of  a  plan  contrived  by  him  and  his  co- 
adjutors to  dole  out  the  sportula  of  pathology 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  so  that  each  pupil 
might  come  in  for  a  share.     Formerly,  said 
the  "cunning  little  Isaac,"  there  were  but 
two  clinical  lectures  delivered  each  week  - 
we  were  allowed  but  a  certain  number  of 
cases   for    illustration,    and    all    the   pupils 
crowded  into  the  wards  at  once  along  with 
the  physicians:    so   that    little    advantage 
could  be  derived  from  visits  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.    We  have  therefore  applied  to 
tiie  patrons  of  the  hospital  for  a  more  liberal 
supply   of  cases;    the  students   will  divide 
themselves  into   two  equal  parts,   between 
tie  two  physicians  ;  instead  of  two  lectures 
there  will  be  four  in  the   week,  and   thus 
many  of  the  disadvantages  which  were  felt 
under  the  old  plan,  will  be  entirely  removed  ' 
Mns  is  what  has  been  called  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, "  letting  the  cat  out  ofthebao""  with 
a  vengeance  ;  but  the  Doctor  was  not  pro- 
bably aware  of  the  deep  wound  which  he  was 
inflicting    on   his  beloved    "  alma   mater" 
His  audience,  however,  quite  pleased  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  proposal,  rewarded  him 
with  a  cheer,  and  closing  their  note-books, 
departed  for  the  demolition   (it  bein-  then 
five  o  clock)  of  their  beef-steaks  and  hodge, 

Scotus. 
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to  inscribe  himself  for  tlie  purpose  of  tak- 
ing a  degree,  he  is  not  required  to  produce. 
a  diploma  of  bachelor  in  letters,  as  neces- 
sary for  the  natives,  as  it  is  politely  pre- 
sumed that  he  has  acquired  a  due  knowledge 
of  Latin,   Greek,  and  Rhetoric  in  his  own 
country  ;  but  if  he  can  show  that  he  has  been 
engaged  six  years  in  the  acquisition  of  me- 
dical knowledge,  no  matter  where,  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  an  examination  immediately,  with- 
out the  delay  of  making  inscriptions.     He 
must  undergo  the  same   examinations,  and 
pay  eleven  hundred  francs,  the  total  of  all 
expenses  which  he  would  have  incurred  if 

ss  furnished  to  the  student  to  the  different   rality  ha,  the  Jttect  8  ^ 

useums  of  the  capital,  and  the  permission   from  almos j ^  "ery  co        y^  _^  . 


THE    FRENCH    SCHOOLS. 

Paris.— No.  2. 
Dans  l'art  d'interesser  consiste  frg^jj6 

In  my  former  Letter  I  observed  that  there 
was  much  to  censure,  but  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  to  praise,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  respecting  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  medical  education;  and  every 
unbiassed  man  must  admit  that  the  free  ac- 


Museums  of  the  capital,  and  the  permission 
given  to  all  foreigners  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  the  professors  free  of  expense,  are  privi- 
leges to  be  found  in  no  other  country.  1  he 
manner  in  which  the  elections  of  the  princi- 
pal teachers  are  conducted  is  equally  worthy 
of  eulogy,  as  it  secures  success  to  industrious 
and  well-deserving  men. 

It  may  be  a  useful  piece  of  information 
to  those  students  who  intend  to  visit  Pans, 
to  know  the  mode  of  procedure  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  permission  to  attend  the  dif- 
ferent lectures  ;  and  I  may  first  observe  that 
the  students  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
those  who  attend  solely  for  information  be- 


very  many  from  America,  an  influx  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter 
of  St.  Jacques,  and  probably  productive  of 
some  political  advantages. 

The  importance  of  anatomy,  as  a  branch 
of  study,  seems  to  have  been  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  arranged  the  plan  or 
the  French  Medical  School ;  hence  we  find 
that  no  means  were  omitted  that  could  in- 
crease the  facilities  of  practising  dissections. 
To  the  knowledge  of  those  diseases  termed 
surgical,  anatomyis  obviously  indispensable  ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  parts,  whe- 
ther external  or  internal,  of  the  same  whole, 


those who  attend  solely  for  information  oe-    u.«  ™—  b'  8ame  ljnvs,  every 

ing  already  provided  with  degrees  or  intend-  J  JJ^^  ^p  admit  that  ana- 
in|  to  take  them  elsewhere  and  those  wh*  J^^f^^  necessary  to  the  pro- 
purpose  to  graduate  in  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  tomy  mus  be ^  equa  y  J  medical 
lo^ig^ers,  for  example  compose  the  greaer   per    conside ratjcm    rf 


part  of  the  first  class,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary,  M.  Fouchy,  whose 
office  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  Ecole  de 
Medicine,  to  show  him  any  document,  such 
as  a  certificate  from  a  Lecturer,  or  a  diplo- 
ma which  is  still  better ,  to  prove  that  you  be- 
long to  the  Medical  profession  ;  and  a  ticket 
is  immediately  given,  after  having  inscribed 
vour  name  and  place   of  residence  in  the 
Secretary's  book.      With   this   ticket   you 
may  attend  any  of  the  lectures  delivered  in 
the  Ecole;  and  by  showing  this  card  at  the 
Sorbonne,  the  College  of  France,  or  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  and  writing  your  name  and 
address,  permission  is  granted  to  attend  the 
courses  at  either  of  these  places.  At  the  end 


complaints.  Some  persons,  however,  hold 
a  different  opinion,  and  seem  to  think  that  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  physician  can  be  acquired  by  at- 
tending a  few  courses  of  lectures  ;  but,  hap- 
pily for  the  advancement  of  rational  medi- 
cine, the  number  of  these  is  fast  dimmish-  J 
ing.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  on  the  value  of  descriptive  anatomy, 
there  certainly  can  be  none  on  that  of  pa- 
thology, as  it  alone  constitutes  the  true  basis 
upon  which  our  prognosis  of  disease  can  he 
founded,  and  unaided  by  it  the  practice  ot 
medicine  degenerates  into  mere  empiricism. 
For  the  study  of  pathology,  Paris  affords 
greater  facilities   than- any  other  school  m 


courses  ai  i  ¥-„_,,„  *      a    far  preater  proportion  of  the 

of  the  season,  certificates  may  *£-•;  fe^on  ^£o  hospitals  i/Fiance,  than 
of  ba*i»g  attended  SWh  WW^fJ ^  SJSXdfaiid  for  the  purpose  of  giving 


least  expense.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
mention  the  routine  followed  by  the  J-rench 
Students  in  their  studies,  the  number  of 
inscriptions  required,  or  the  expenses  ;  as  1 
E$e  that  these  points,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  the  examinations  for  a  degree  are 
managed,  have  been  already  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bennett,  in  No.  loJ  of 
The  Lancet. 

are  accorded  bin.    For  example,  if  lie  wish  \  cml  hospitals  of  1  ans. 


in  England ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  greatest  possible  extent  to  pathological 
inquiries,  the  right  of  opening  every  body 
that  dies  in  hospitals  is  secured  by  law,  to 
the  attendant  physician  or  surgeon. 

The  name  and  place  of  residence  of  each 
patient  are  registered  on  admission  into  an 
hospital,  and  should  he  die,  a  notice  is  im- 


mediately  transmitted  to  his  friends,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  remove  the  body,  and  bury 
it,  Upon  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  pro- 
portionate to  the  time  of  treatment;  but 
should  they  not  apply  within  twenty-four 
I  purs,  the    body  is  then   consigned  to   the 

dissecting   rnnm.      Snm«;j„„  „Al.  ..        , 
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£7  of"?11'3'  aVhG  /"*  dist»^tion,  but 
also  of  being   allowed  to  take  subjects  as 
often  as  they  feel  incHned.     The  result  is 
hat  not  only  the  Eleves  consume  an  undue" 
£23 '    ?  !heirfriend^lso,   who  are 

SV      my  6ngaged  iu   dissecting, 
wnile   the   maiontv  nf  b«„i=„+.,     v...   _   s' 


dissecting  room.     Some  idea  of  the  number   S^^-7  enFged  in   dissecting, 
of  subjects  which  are  thus  disposed  of  may      cu  !rl!  f    "^"'^ °fJ  Students'    b,lt   P^ 
be  formed,  when  it  is  considered   that™?  !  ,h /  f°re^ners>  find  *«  difficult  to  obtain 
one-fourth  of  those  who  die  m  the  ho   ,  ta?s     on  l"  ''  ^    T*  **  doSe  °f  the  Sea" 
of  Paris,  are  claimed  by  their  friend T.  ffi     4 eain    »"        .f16?, relax  ia  their  demands. 
as   are    not,  become    the    property   of  Se    is  g,i«el  wt^16  ^^  Objects 
'  Administratron   des  Ilopitaux,"   and  ar In       nf  A      t     the  ^*°mist,  in   conse- 
disposed  of  by  that  body    for    he   benefit     oTl    „        LlSF"^c  being  allowed  to 
ofthe  general  hospital  eWblish^tTS  HEtJ*?  ""J****   of   «Nt    the 
thus   the  painful  necessity   of  prosecuting  a,  t  nf       f        'medicine  operatoire,"  or  the 
anatomy,    at  the  risk  of  daily  ex °osure  ^  \      v     P erformiDg  operations, 
effectually  prevented.  *  eXP0Sure>  ls        Foreigners,  but  particularly  the  English 

Pnor  to  the  arrangement  of  the  French  S2£ Ail  hf-blt  °f  hh'in^  the  cabin*ts  or" 
school,  upon  its  present  foundation  tiie  dis  §  I  1  dissecting  ™oms,  (of  which  there  are 
sections  were  practised  at  the  great  hospi-  \fT<Ztt  4con^ning  as  many  tables,) 

tals;  at  present,  the  «  Autopsfes,"  ?SCtr^^^tefi^ 
amination  of  bodies  after  death,  'are  alone  son  ^200^  ?  BUlfCtS  duSnS  the  sea- 
penmttedin  them,  except   at   La  Char  tT   Si '  '?'     At  the  commencement 

where  there  are  two  small  dissecting  rooms'  taken  .vTn  %?*M>  the  cabinet*  ™* 
tor  the'use  ofthe  pupils  ofthe  hospifal L  lit  monev  ftS*  *  *«  J***'  wh°  Paid 

At  present  there  are  two  great  dissecting   I Tj?  ,  7  ln  adva,lce'  and  had  written  do- 
"  Amphitheatres"  in   Pari  f— that  of    T      CUme,nts  to  ^sure  the  contract.     Before  two 
ggj   and  that  ofthe   jfi^figj*   £L^^^^lc4SaUf 
Puie  adjoins  the  hospital  ofthe  same  name  K  °,  , t^T  T  Urged  ^  the  French 
and  consists  of  three  large  dissecting  rooms'   to  the \        ?      '  Wh°'  *S  USUa1'  ascribed  it 
each  containing  about  thirty  tablesfseverai   This  n  ?**"* \cons^^  in   the  cabinets, 
"cabinets"  or  private  dissecting  rooms         2L n       ^  I?"*   ™S    ac^mpanied   by 
small  theatre  for  lectures,   and  a  museum     "Tf    **£"  breathing    very  hostile 
The  entire  establishment  is^er^^ \TS!V  * #  ?"**•  ™  ^dre-ed 
rol  and  management  ofthe   «•  Administra-   ukimar  admTStratlon-  which  had  the  effect 
tion  des  Hopitaux,"  and  placed  under  the   stud^     f   °f  COm,PellinS   all    the    English 
immediate  superintendence'  of  a  "  Chef  des       PS         f^  ^  plaCe'     There  *"  at 
Iravaux  Anatomiques,"  which  office  ^KtaTdffj  ?SS  °f  ^^  Students 
0)  M.  berres.  £      j  a  Pltie'  compelled  by  the 

All  the  unclaimed  bodies,  excepting  al^LS"^^ 'jf*"*  ^e~t  to 
proportion  required  by  the  school  of  m§edi  f  he  I I V  °Q ?  ^^  Soi1'  Ho^'ever 
cme,  are  forwarded  from  the  several  lmsui  t  t?W,op  of  tlle  disturbance  between 
^totb^AmpMtbeatxeofl^pSttSl^^^^  Frendl  stud^ts  of  that 
they  are   distributed  to  the  students  at  the  Ln^e,  ^  re§retted  i  «  UP  a  matter  of 

tnfl:,g  cost  of  six  francs  (five  shill  nS)  fe^  "^  «P* that  ^  same  diffieulties 
each  The  number  of  subjects  received^  En.^hT  f  ^  t0  ^  in  the  Path  of  the 
LaPitie.may  be  estimated,  on  the  lowest    H," ^^  1&h  anatomist  through  the  supineness  of 

IT**'  «at-  "°°  Per  monfl».  a  quantity  neoir^1'^7  8nd  the  PreJudices  of  *« 
amply  sufficient  to  give  constant  occupation   '    n 

1  '  600  students;  but  owing  to  thTBSE  L25'gft?n?,e  ^ ■■*•  °f  the  Domel1- 
'•'nner  m  which  the  j^  a„J  [^ re  °f  Chaussier  during  the  revolution, 

-uses  in  the  distribution  ofthe  bodies  became   very   drfficult   for   foreigners  to 

300  stBdants  can  rarely  be  accommcKd i'l^t^f  *?  geology  of  ^French 
and  foreigners  sometimes  experience   in  the   Z  ^'i  '^^  <***«*#mt  with  some 

nndst  of  this  plentv,  difficulties  amounW  cn  ^  rfUced  Mr'  Be^ett  to  deliver  a 
to  absolute  exclusion.  amounting   course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  to  his  country 

i  he  subjects  are  ordered  to  be  distributed  17'^  u^T™  °f  1*f*-*  Mr.  King 
according  to  a  Ust  kept  by  the  porter  upon  <  S  Htlhday>  ™™enced  in  the  follow- 
which  such  as  d^eto^ssectarT^S \%J**i  but  as  you  are  already  in  possess- 
to  msenbe  their  names  ;  but  this  mode  a.)-  !  A  t  PTClpal  fat'tS  c°une/ted  with  the 
Parentlysojust.isrend^edperfe^lyfuX  f  Ct'°n0f  tLat  e«tablishment,  X  sha 
and  useless,  in  consequence  of  the  EW  J%  ^  Tl  ?  ?*  SUbjeCt'  esPecially  ^ 
or  pupils  of  the  hospitals,  having  the  p  i v  !  L£"t  ^  X  ^  ah'eady  «*endld  my 
lege  of  not  only  taking  precedence  of  \>rdi-              °  t0°  &***  a  lenSth« 
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Letters  from  Eminent    Characters,  with 
Comments,  fyc 

inherit  to  bear  with  placidity  the  recollec- 
4n  of  our  own  littleness,  evoked  from  he 
auiet  recesses  of  our  self-love,  by  the 
Sn.of  some  egotistical  chanticleer.  T  he 
Sse  even  of  a  Shakspeare,  if  sung  by  him- 
55,,  for  this  reason  be  as  offensive  as 
thl  mSholy  vapouring  of  James  Copland, 

he    (Tame?  Copland)  appeals  to  us  m  the 

Joyal  plurality  «S  a  wi  ^^fj^'- 
sitorv      Vet  it  must  be  admitted  that  oc 
casSns  may  arise,  when  a  recapitulate  of 
se  Sees  may  not  necessarily  imply  the  gm  t 
5  vanity,  and  men  may  state  the  effects  oi 
theTr  e /ertions  on  the  puhlic  mind,  without 
iu?r  n'ing  on  the  nicest  distinctions  of  pro- 
mietv      But  fear  not,  gentle  reader;  it  is 
tended  hy  this  condemnation  of  a  vice 
to  conclude  in  the  usual  manner  by  its  com 
£S     for  uo  such  thing  has  been  con- 
"ernSed  as  to  throw  dust  in  thy  eyes  of 
Ifsrarklingblue,"  which  are  now  watching 
vdT  the  intensity  of  a  basilisk's  vision  for 
The  tum  which  this  perhaps  suspicious  ex- 
1  dium  may  take.     On  the  contrary   my  im- 
partiality compels  me  to  publish  at  a  great 
I      n  e^f  personal  feeling,   the  iollowing 
commmications,   containing,    as  you   shaU 
°™«mtlv   see     any  other   sentiments  than 
SrSU  e^tJmy  labours     buUmiist 
first  let  you  into  the  secret  of  the  reception 

^^l^fewda^Uckinto  the  alphabet 
deSStofthe-GeBeralPostOffice,!)^- 
£ ^TSuae  after  some  letters  expected 
Aroueb  that   channel,  I   observed   a  large 
S3  on  one  of  the  shelves,  superscribed 
S  that  word  which  gives  me  an  epbeme- 
S  exigence  in  the  minds   of  Wggg- 
Sen.and  looking  B»*  WA£5£'. 
waiting     the    happy    hour    of  deliverance. 
V$&fi  appearing  to  have  taken   any  no 
tice    1   demanded  if  there  were  any  com 
mands  addressed   "  Erinensis,"    when   the 
Tan  of  letters  replied  in  rather   a  tone  of 
™,™ri«se    "  Why,  sir,   yes,  some  dozen  oi 
ZT«  Post-paid,  I  presume  V  teving  some 


misgivings  as  to  the  prudence  of  «»*«Jrf 
She  expense  of  such  a  consignment  of 
pap  at  the  present  rates  of l-JfRjV*? 
« letter  sir,'5  said  the  minister  oi  Meicurj, 
h  nding  out  the  precious  »***£*£& 
I  hastened  to  my  shadowy  dweUmg.  J-ash 
went  wax  and  wafers     hut,  Lorn  -s 

!  describe  the  contents !     Av^  a 

r^nnd  Vive  righteousness  to  my  opera- 
•"  ;-  Ah '  At *  I  knew  thou  wert  ever  a 
luclyfelfow-.and^hou  hast  won  the  start! 


Stephen's  Green,  Oct.  10,  1826. 

Sir  -Though  T  heartily  despise  any  anony - 
Jn  'attacks^   my   character^ janno; 
omit  this  opportunity  o in fo «*J*JE 
I  consider  you  a  ^g^,  aie  as  mean         . 
and  your  count   ••    J™r  and  had  QOt 

by  that  «««)TmaCE»oLdthe  ••  .nvy 
boroughs,  which "'  '",!- "f  ,     d,mand  ofl, 

tion,  ^evoijF  distracts,  instead   ot 

m»ltii>  .cty  «t  ^rS7»»prep."a 
enriching  the    youthM  »  n  I   ^ 

for  fl.Br  pera»l,  «  »  J>^,ing  sl,e„g,1, 
£,  M»».«T  IwiS  oH..s=   n,»ch  fh. 
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ation  of  knowledge,  and  support  your  im- 
pertinent objections  by  a  parable  with  the 
French  charities ;  whereas,  in  one  of  my  lec- 
tures I  shall  demonstrate  that  the  inferiority 
of  French  to  English  surgery  may  be  traced 
entirely  to  the  gratuitous  opportunities  of 
instruction  afforded  by  these  institutions. 
Had  Baron  Larry,  for  instance,  the  sagacity 
to  charge  pupils  twenty  guineas  a-year  for 
the  use  of  a  hospital,  think  you  he  would 
Eave  been  such  a  goose  as  not  to  know  a 
•  cancer,  or  the  treatment  of  aneurism  at  his 
late  visit  to  Stevens' !  In  maintaining  these 
opinions,  Sir,  I  but  express  the  sentiments 
of  that  respectable  portion  of  my  College, 
who  prefer  rising  to  eminence  by  years,  ra- 
ther than  by  any  foolish  pretensions  to  merit ; 
and  though  you  have  succeeded  in  raising  a 
clamour  amongst  a  few  radicals  and  disaf- 
fected persons,  I  rely  on  the  fidelity  of 
Auchinleck,  Porter,  and  my  other  fast 
friends,  who  only  wait  the  word  of  command 
to  obey,  to  support  my  ascendancy  in  the 
corporation.  I  must  in  conclusion  tell  you, 
as  I  have  lately  in  the  "  Committees,"  and 
those  opposed  to  my  designs,  that  unless 
they  accede  to  my  wishes,  and  elect  Mr. 
Harrison  on  the  next  occasion,  I  shall  leave 
the  College  without  one  who  can  be  called  a 
professor  in  the  hour  of  its  distress. 

Yours,  in  contempt, 

A.  Colles. 

As  I  hope  for  heaven,  Abraham,  thou  art 
a  clever  fellow,  fit  to  write  up  a  page  in 
Blackwood,  or  John  Bull,  any  day  !  No  ! 
not  for  worlds  would  I  have  suppressed  thy 
irresistible  specimen  of  the  cut-and-thrust 
point  of  a  draper,  united  to  the  reasoning 
powers  of  a  firmer.  How  I  regret  that 
arguments  so  convincing,  and  wit  so  pun- 
gent, can  be  fully  estimated  in  the  precincts 
of  York  Street  only,  and  that  I  have  not 
time  to  explain  their  operation  on  the  minds 
of  those  creatures,  (don't  blush,  Mr.  Auchin- 
leck,) who  crouched  like  so  many  spaniels 
at  thy  beck,  in  the  late  Committees  of  the 
College,  while  hastening  to  draw  another 
prize.  Cusack!  thou  man  of  many  ap- 
prentices !  right  welcome  thou  art  to  thy 
successful  haul — so  here  you  go : — 

Stevens'  Hospital,  Oct.  6. 

Sir, — Being  but  a  plain  sort  of  man, 
and  neither  having  a  taste  for  fashion- 
able accomplishments,  nor  the  formation 
of  my  physiognomy  at  my  own  disposal, 
I  think  it  peculiarly  hard  that  my  grace- 
less movements,  and  the  expression  of 
my  features,  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
serious  accusation.  I  promise  you,  if  I 
should  ever  take  a  posture-master  to  reform 
my  gesture,  or  happen  to  have  my  counte- 
nance remodelled,  I  shall  consult  your  judg- 


ment in  a  choice  of  artists ;  but  as  this  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent improved  state  of  personal  decoration, 
"  to  put  a  new  head  on  old  shoulders,"  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  for  our  mutual  peace  of 
mind,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  let  me 
wear  the  old  one,  without  any  future  moles- 
tation. To  your  criticisms  on  my  manner 
of  operating,  I  have  but  one  reply  :  that  I 
study  safety  rather  than  effect  ;  and  never 
having  dissected  before  a  looking-glass  like 
my  friend  the  Surgeon-General,  my  manage- 
ment of  the  scalpel  will,  of  course,  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  elegant  incisions  of 
that  Hortensius  of  surgery.  Though  I  am 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  the  means  by 
which  you  obtain  your  information,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  have  expended  some 
pound-notes  occasionally,  oh  supplying  the 
theatre  with  cases  for  exhibition  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  I  think  one  less  censorious 
than  you,  in  drawing  an  estimate  of  my 
character,  might  have  given  my  professional 
cunning  the  credit  of  an  act  of  charity.  As 
you  also  seem  inclined  to  include  me  amongst 
the  opponents  to  innovation,  and  as  I  am 
on  the  subject  of  explanation,  I  may  as  well 
admit,  that,  like  many  others,  I  always  vote 
with  the  majority  ;  first,  because  it  saves 
one  the  trouble  of  thinking  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  serves  my  interest,  to  keep 
things  as  they  are  ;  for  if  that  plan  of  edu- 
cation, with  which  you  and  The  Lancet 
have  been  threatening  us,  were  once  to 
come  into  fashion,  farewell  to  any  more 
pupils,  and  a  thousand  a  year  ;  to  loose 
which,  between  ourselves,  would  be  no  joke. 
And  now  with  respect  to  issuing  tickets  on 
"  state  days,"  to  exclude  strangers :  my 
only  object  was,  I  assure  you,  to  secure  a 
facility  of  observation  for  those  who  had 
purchased  a  claim  to  the  advantages  of  the 
hospital.  I  never,  believe  me,  intended  to 
shut  out  "  Erinensis  "  by  this  device  ;  and 
to  prove  the  contrary,  I  hereby  invite  you 
to  attend,  propria  persona,  at  the  next  opera- 
tion, and  to  partake,  after  the  business  is 
over,  of  zsnack,  of  which  1  begleave  to  assure 
you,  a  "  cold  shoulder"  will  constitute  no 
part. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Cusack. 

Thank  you!  Domine  ;  a  plenary  indul- 
gence of  three  months  violation  of  the  graces, 
and  as  many  more  of  voting  with  the  ma- 
jority, shall  reward  thy  good  humoured  epis- 
tle. Better  always  acknowledge  the  truth, 
than  defend  errors  by  depraved  sophistica- 
tion. But,  mind  me,  don't  deal  more  in 
that  inhospitable  usage  of  "  invitation 
cards  ;  "  not  that  I  have  any  interest  my- 
self in  the  suppression  of  the  practice,  for  I 
am  at  your  "  shoulder"  every  morning  in 
the  year  ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  clever 
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young  fellows,  who  can  as  little  afford 
twenty  pounds,  as  yourself  could  some  time 
ago,  and  who  wish  to  he  present  on  these 
occasions.  There  are,  besides,  a  good  many 
strangers,  North  and  South  Britons,  amongst 
us  just  at  present,  and  to  hand  them  over 
to  the  mercy  of  a  porter,  is,  to  say  the  hest 
of  it,  perfectly  un-Irish.  "  Pray  you  avoid 
it'' — you  know  I  could  talk  to  you  in  a  very 
different  tone,  but  that  your  civility  demands 
a  return,  so — "  cine  ne,  titubes,  mandata  que 
fr-angus." 

"Bella,  horrhla  bella\"  What's  this, 
sealed  with  a  diagram  of  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  1 "  Mr.  Porter  must  surely  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this — alter  et  idem. 


Kildare  Place,  Oct.  16. 

Sir, — While  you  imagine  you  are  injuring 
me  by  your  scurrility,  I  feel  great  plea- 
sure in  informing  you  that  you  have 
been  rendering  me  an  essential  service. 
Since  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  point  out 
my  political  principles  to  public  notice,  I've 
had  the  honour  of  paring  my  Lord  Manners' 
corns  twice,  and  of  prescribing  physic  three 
times  for  my  Lady  Mary  Saurin's  lap-dog. 
In  addition  to  the  attainment  of  the  patron- 
age of  such  distinguished  personages,  I  have 
also  been  retained  at  a  handsome  salary  as 
water-closet  inspector  to  the  "  Beef-steak 
Club."  For  these  favours  1  thank  you,  and 
invite  your  future  hostility  as  the  most  use- 
ful tribute  which  your  hatred  can  pay  to  my 
loyal  principles.  The  better  to  seoure  your 
proiitable  enmity,  1  beg  leave  to  assure  you 
that  1  must  persist  in  believing  the  good  old 
system  of  a  few  staunch  protestants  (Mr. 
Porter,  I  presume,  means  Orangemen) 
putting  in  their  pockets  the  rights  and  emo- 
luments oi'  a  whole  profession,  is  the  only 
form  of  government  under  which  a  corpora- 
tion can  flourish,  and  that  the  affairs  of  our 
College  can  never  prosper,  until  a  "  per- 
petual dictator"  is  appointed  ;  every  trace 
of  damned  republicanism  he  eradicated  from 
its  constitution  ;  and  every  cut- throat  papist 
bg  excluded  from  its  walls.  ("  Bite,  viper, 
bite.") 

H.  Porter. 


Bravo !  Porter  and  king  William  for 
ever !  I  am,  indeed,  most  happy  to  learn, 
that  I  have  been  the  unconscious  means  of 
doing  you  some  service,  knowing  how  much 
it  was  wanted;  and  I  anticipate,  from  the  in- 
sertion of  your  present  favour,  your  immedi- 
ate preferment  to  the  attendance  of  the 
bipeds  and  quadrupeds  of  the  household  of 
m\  Lord  Archbishop  Magus.  But,  hark  ye  ! 
shculd  you  attend  any  other  loyal  poodles, 
pray  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  an  account  of 


their  cases,  and  I  promise  to  commence 
with  them  a  series  of  essays  on  canine  pa- 
thology. Your  arguments  1  of  course  con- 
sider quite  unanswerable,  and  advise  you 
by  all  means  to  adhere  to  them,  as  the.  surest 
means  of  rising  to  eminence  in  Ireland. 
Good  bye  !  I  'm  just  now  in  a  hurry  for 
another  revolution  of  the  wheel. 

Bless  me !  a  billet  doux  on  embossed 
paper,  soft  and  white  as  new  fallen  snow  on 
Maria's  own  bosom,  which  doubtless  was 
meant  to  be  emblematically  transfixed  by  this 
arrow,  seemingly  transferred  so  perfect  from 
Cupid's  quiver  to  this  wax,  rosy  as  her  lips ; 
and  oh!  the  perfume!  "all  Arabia,"  or — 
the  angel's  breath.  Mungo,  (my  dusky 
valet,)  a  scissars — it  were  a  profanation  to 
destroy  sobeautifulaspecimen  of  the  "Art  of 
Love" — I  shall  cut  it  out  and  place  it  amongst, 
my  choicest  intaglios — 'tis  done  ;  but  can  it 
be  that  any  one  has  taken  me  for  a"  Venus," 
or  a  "  Madame  Vestris!"  impossible — and 
yet,  why  these  insignia  of  the  "  tender  pas- 
sion?"— Innosire — as  I  live,  'tis  Cramp- 
ton's  !  and  I  shall  read  it  out : 

Merion  Square,  Oct.  16. 

Madam, — Allow  me  to  assure  you  that 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  happiest  events 
of  my  life,  to  have  been  the  humble 
instrument  of  restoring  you  to  conva- 
lescence, as  I  am  informed  by  your  grate- 
ful favour  of  this  morning.  To  administer 
health  to  any  suffering  fellow  creature,  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  reflections  to 
which  the  practice  of  our  art  can  give  rise  ; 
but  how  much  this  pleasure  is  enhanced, 
when  so  amiable  a  being  as  youself  is  the  ob- 
ject, it  is  not  for  one  so  poor  in  words'as  I 
am  to  expresss.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
1  shall  send  a  mixture,  made  up  with  my 
own  hands,  which,  if  the  sincerest  desire 
for  your  happiness  could  avail,  would  possess 
all  the  virtues  ascribed  to  the  "  immortaliz- 
ing elixir"  of  Paracelsus.  That  it  may  charm 
away  every  lingering  trace  of  disease,  and 
communicate  a  portion  of  that  esteem  which 
1  feel  for  your  person,  is  the  first  wish  of, 

Madam, 
Your  devoted  and  ardent  admirer, 

P.    Cr.VMPTOX. 

Heighho !  hands  off,  Mr.  Crampton,  if 
you  please  ;  "  Erinensis"  is  neither  a  lady, 
sick,  nor  in  love,  but  stands  more  in  need, 
at  present,  of  an  (Edipus,  than  a  sentimental 
doctor,  to  help  him  to  a  solution  of  your 
enigmatical  mixture  of  affection  and  physic. 
Eureka,  1  have  guessed  it  ;  the  mistake  of  a 
superscription  explains  the  mystery,  and  the 
letter  intended  for  me, — oh  !  cruel  chance, — 
has  by  this  time  reached  poor  Maria.  How 
I  pity  her  feelings  during  the  perusal  of, 
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perhaps,  a  challenge  to  single  combat,  in- 
stead of  gratulations  on  her  recovery;  but 
there  's  no  help  for  spilt  milk,  as  we  say  in 
Ireland,  and  the  wound  inflicted  is  surely  in 
good  hands  ; — so  to  business. 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
me  !"  what  have  we  here  l  black  seal,  cross 
l^ones,  hour  glass,  a  scythe,  and  the  Bible, 
all  the  emblems  of  sorrow  and  sanctity  ! 
Mungo,  have  any  of  our  friends  died  or 
turned  saints  lately  1  We  shall  see  farther— 
Eh  !  noun-substantives  of  six  syllables,  and 
epithets  often,  rivetted  together  by  words  of 
one,  the  whole  forming  a  concatenation  of 
"  longs  and  shorts,"  like  an  iambic  verse, 
or  one  of  the  chains  of  Menai  bridge  ! — one 
of  Mr.  Kirby's  lectures  on  anthropology,  for 
a  ducat  1  'tis  but  a  letter  : — 


Harcourt  Street,  Oct.  20. 

Sir,— I  have  been  informed  (for  I  would 
not  condescend  to  peruse  the  virulent  ve- 
hicle of  your  lucubrations)   through  an  au- 
thentic source,  that  you  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  obscurate  the  resplendency  of  my 
professional  renown,  by  the  caliginous  ema- 
nations of  your  spleen.    But,  Sir,  exegi  mnnu- 
rnentum,  which,  <ere  perennius,  as  my  Lord 
well  observes  in  his  immortal  work  on  archi- 
tecture, not  all  the  power  of  your  inflated 
declamations,  shall  be  ever  able  to  overturn. 
Who,  Sir,  (and  I  rejoice  in  these  interroga- 
tions,) first  elevated  the  metropolis  of  Ju- 
verna,  as  Ireland  was  called  by  Bede  in  his 
antiquities  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the 
tenth  century,   to  be    the   first   anatomical 
school  in  the  world  ?     Who  discovered,   ex- 
plained the  operation,  and  brought  into  no- 
toriety,   the  virtues  of  the  datura  stramo- 
nium, that  plant  of  the  monogynia  order  of 
vegetables,  according  to  the  natural  system 
of  Linnaeus  and  of  Joussen,  which  has  be- 
stowed such  multitudinous  blessings  on  the 
human  race  1     Who,    Sir,    composed   that 
mighty  manual  of  anatomy,  whose  approach 
has  been  annually  announced  by  myriads  of 
placards  at  the  vestibule  of  that  celebrated 
temple   of  dissection   in    Peter-street,   and 
which,  owing  to  its  vast  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, will  take  many  more  years  to  com- 
mit it  to  the  press  ?     But,  Sir,  of  the  great- 
ness of  this  world,  and  its  evanescent  glo- 
ries, I  have  had  enough;  and,  like  Solomon 
in  his  wisdom,  having  buried  in  forgetfulness 
the  object  of  all  my  sublunary  affections,  1 
have  taken  unto  me  a  new  spouse,  to  be  the 
comfort  of  my  old  age,  and  the  angel's  name 
is — Truth.     1  therefore  turn  to  warn  thee, 
young  man,   of  thy   evil  ways,  for  thou  art 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  death,  aud  knowest 
not  the   hour  nor  the  minute  when  the  Al- 
mighty, in  the  whirlwind  of  his  tempestuous 
wrath,  may  ***** 


Oh,  no,  not  yet  Mr.  Kirby,  if  you  please ; 
"  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof," 
and  I  have  no  fancy  to  be  reminded  of  dis- 
agreeable journeys  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
If  chanting  psalms  after  dinner  has  sup- 
planted the  social  feelings  once  excited  by 
Moore's  melodies  and  champagne,  visit  not 
me,  I  beseech  thee,  with  the  gloomy  inspi- 
rations of  water  and  sacred  song.  Of  the 
accuracy  of  your  classical  quotations,  his- 
tory, botany,  &c.  &c,  I  was  pretty  well 
aware  ;  but  pardon  me  if  I  were  not  pre- 
pared to  hail  thee,  the  bridegroom  of  Be- 
thesda.  But  man  is  frail,  and  we  should  be 
indulgent  to  each  other's  foibles.     Amen. 

Only  five  read  yet,  and  but  half  a  page 
remaining  !  I  must  merely  take  a  review  of 
my  remaining  correspondents.  Palmer,  bad 
spelling — Auchinleck,  threat  of  assassina- 
tion— Harrison,  remonstrance  on  the  loss  of 
the  professorship — Sir  Peter  Courteney, 
something  about  roasting  Erinensis  on  a 
gridiron— a  Rejected  Candidate  !  a  hard  case, 
no  doubt,  but  it  may  be  worth  inspecting 
what  the  criminal  has  to  say,  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  have  been  pronounced 
against  him : 

Circular  Road,  Nov.  3,  1826. 

Sir, — I  make  no  secret  of  my  rejection, 
because  in  my  case  I  do  not  consider  it  dis- 
reputable, from  the  manner  in  which  exa- 
minations are  at  present  conducted  by  the 
Court  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ia 
Ireland.  The  number  of  pupils  lately  re- 
jected there,  has  excited  a  general  suspi- 
cion that  matters  are  not  all  right  in  that 
quarter,  and  masters  have  publicly  declared 
that  their  apprentices  have  been  denied 
"  letters  testimonial,"  through  prejudices 
entertained  against  themselves.  Now,  as 
you  are  present  on  these  occasions,  'and 
must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  examining  candidates,  the  pro- 
fession, and  more  particularly  the  pupils, 
expect  your  opinion  on  this  very  important 
subject. 

Yours,  &c. 

,A  Rejected  Candidate. 


In  compliance  with  this  request,  I  be°- 
leave  to  announce,  while  "  on  my  legs,"  that 
the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  shall  fjrm  the  subject  cf 
the  next  Sketch. 
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CASE  OF  GANGRJENA  SENILIS, 

with  Spontaneous  Amputation  of  the  Leg. 


The  following  interesting  case  has  been 
eent  to  us  by  Mr.  Richard  Williams  of 
Aberystwith  ;  such  a  fortunate  termination 
rarely  occurs. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1825,  I  was  re- 
quested to  visit  John  Jenkins,  a  farmer,  71 
years  of  age,  residing  about  eight  miles  from 
this  place  ;  ten  weeks  before,  he  had  been 
attacked  by  a  fever,  and  was  relieved  by 
bleeding,  and  other  measures  ;  but  in  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  being  still  confined  to 
his  bed,  he  one  night  complained  of  a  sudden 
coldness  in  his  right  leg.  In  a  few  days 
more,  the  skin  became  perfectly  white,  and 
was  accompanied  with  violent  and  excruciat- 
ing pain  in  the  limb  ;  after  some  time,  the 
pain  ceased,  and  the  leg  became  dry  and 
hard,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of 
tanned  leather. .  A  line  of  separation  now 
began  below  the  knee,  at  the  point  where 
the  first  incision  is  usually  made  for  ampu- 
tation ;  when  the  demarcation  was  com- 
pleted, the  appetite  improved,  and  the  pa- 
tient gradually  recovered  strength. 

I  found  the  patient  in  bed,  lying  upon 
his  back,  with  the  right  knee  and  leg  turned 
inwards,  precisely  in  the  situation  as  for  dis- 
location of  the  os  femoris  backwards  into  the 
ischiatic  notch.  The  leg  was  of  a  dark  black 
colour,  dried,  and  shrivelled  ;  the  muscles 
were  completely  divided  to  the  bones,  about 
two  inches  above  the  part  where  the  line  of 
separation  had  commenced,  so  that  the  shin 
formed  a  neat  Bap,  and  was  closely  folded  in 
over  the  surface  of  the  stump,  leaving  the 
tibia  and  fibula  quite  bare  and  denuded  of 
their  periosteum,  as  the  only  connecting 
medium  between  the  dead  and  living  parts. 
At  this  y>eriod  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was 
100,  small  and  feeble  ;  it  could  be  distinct- 
ly felt  in  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  on  the 
left  instep  ;  in  the  right  iliac  artery,  the 
pulsations  were  very  strong,  but  they  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  in  the  femoral 
artery  ;  and  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
arteries  with  the  fingers,  it  was  easily  as- 
certained that  they  were  more  or  less  ossi- 
fied. The  thigh  was  enlarged  to  some  dis- 
tance above  the  knee. 

1  declined  the  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
to  which  I  was  strongly  urged,  for  obvious 
reasons,  and  removed  the  leg   by  sawing 


through  the  bones,  which  were  in  a  rotting 
state. 

A  most  intolerable  stench  issued  from  the 
putrid  cancelli.  I  directed  the  use  of  bark, 
with  a  generous  diet,  and  the  nitric  acid 
lotion  to  be  applied  to  the  part. 

I  saw  nothing  of  the  patient  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after ;  but  find,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  he  is  now  living,  and  able  to 
wear  a  wcoden  leg. 

Aberystwith,  Nov.  4,  1826. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

HOSPITAL    OF    SURGERY, 
Panton  Square,  St,  James's. 


CASE  OF  UNUNITED  FRACTURE  OF  THE 
HUMERUS,  IN  WHICH  A  SETON  WAS 
INTRODUCED  BETWEEN  THE  ENDS  OP 
THE      BONE. 

A.  M.,  set.  23,  about  ten  months  ago  receiv- 
ed a  fracture  of  the  bones  of  his  left  leg, 
as  well  as  of  the  humerus  of  his  right  arm, 
in  consequence  of  falling  from  a  height.  The 
bones  of  the  leg  united  ;  but  about  sis  weeks 
after  the  accident,  he  states,  that  on  the  pil- 
low which  was  lying  underneath  his  arm 
being  suddenly  withdrawn,  he  felt  as  if  the 
bone  gave  way,  previously  to  which  he  was 
able  to  raise  his  arm,  and  the  fracture  was 
considered  to  have  united  ;  but  ever  since, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  bandages  and 
splints,  no  ossific  union  has  ever  taken 
place. 

On  now  examining  the  arm,  the  seat  of 
the  injury  is  very  evident,  being  about  a 
hand's  breadth  above  the  elbow  joint ;  the 
ends  of  the  bone  seem  to  be  united  by  a  soft 
substance,  which  permits  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  motion  between  tliem.  The  point 
of  the  lower  portion  is  rather  more  elevated 
than  the  upper,  and  overlaps  it  a  little,  mak- 
ing the  arm  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
sound  one,  and  producing  much  deformity 
in  its  appearance. 

Mr.  Wardrop  conceiving  this  to  be  a 
favourable  case  for  the  introduction  of  the 
seton,  the  operation  was  readily  performed, 
by  making  an  incision  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  the  point  of  the  finger  down  to  the 
substance  between  the  fractured  ends  of 
the  bone,  when  a  full-sized  seton  was  passed 
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through  it,  which  produced  what  was  consi- 
dered a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation  ; 
on  the  eighth  day  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
wounds,  from  which  pus  had  been  plentifully 
discharged,  healed  in  a  couple  of  days.  In 
three  weeks,  in  spite  of  the  restless  disposi- 
tion of  this  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  which 
no  doubt  had  prevented  the  union  of  the 
I  me  on  the  former  occasion,  such  a  degree 
of  union  had  taken  place  as  to  enable  him  to 
raise  his  arm  with  facility. 

In  this  state,  with  his  arm  properly  ban- 
daged, and  instructions  best  suited  for  such 
a  character,  he  left  the  hospital. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  this 
case,  the  seton  was  employed  on  a  principle 
different  to  that  on  which  it  had  been  origi- 
nally used  by  Dr.  Physic,  of  New  York,  as 
also  in  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Wardrop  in 
the  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  There  the  seton  was 
kept  between  the  ends  of  the  bones,  until 
ossitic  union  took  place,  Dr.  Physic  conceiv- 
ing that  such  a  long-continued  excitement 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  process.  In 
the  case  we  have  just  related,  the  seton  was 
withdrawn  when  it  was  thought  that  a 
sufficient  degree  of  inflammation  was  pro- 
duced by  its  presence,  equal  to  that  which 
may  be  supposed  to  take  place  immediately 
after  a  fracture.  As  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion attendant  on  a  simple  fracture  endures 
(generally)  but  for  a  few  days,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  excitement  kept  up  by  the 
seton  for  eight  days,  would  fully  accom- 
plish the  end  of  uniting  the  bone. 


J.ARCF.  FISTULOUS    OPENING    IN    THE    CHEEK, 
CURED    BY    AN    OPERATION. 

H.  S.  a«tat.  16,  says  that  nine  years  ago, 
after  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  an  abscess 
formed  in  his  left  cheek,  which  affecting  the 
adjacent  alveolar  processes  of  the  upper 
ja.v,  they  became  carious,  and  produced 
ulceration  of  the  integuments.  Four  years 
ago,  Mr.  Cline  removed  the  diseased  por- 
tion of  bone,  but  a  fistulous  opening  which 
remained  was  then  so  trifling,  and  gave  so 
little  inconvenience,  that  the  boy  would 
not  submit  to  an  operation  for  its  cure  ;  it 
has  since,  however,  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  been  considerably  dilated,  and  now 
is  fully  an  inch  in  length,  having  smooth 
and  rounded  edges.  The  upper  extremity 
of  the  opening  is  situated  a  little  way  from 
the  left  ala  of  the  nose,  and  extends  across 
the  face  obliquely  downwards. 

Peeling  much  uneasiness,  and  sometimes 
even  pain  from  the  exposure  of  his  teeth  to 
the  external  air,  and  his  voice  being  some- 
what affected,  he  applied  to"  the   Hospital 


for  relief.  After  his  bowels  had  been  well 
evacuated  for  some  days,  the  following  ope- 
ration was  performed : 

A  piece  of  pasteboard  being  introduced 
under  the  cheek,  Mr.  Wardrop  made  two 
elliptical  incisions  completely  through  the 
substance  of  the  cheek,  so  as  to  include  the 
callous  edges  of  the  opening  ;  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  which  were  uncommonly  firm  and 
tough,  so  much  so,  that  there  was  much  dif- 
ficulty in  piercing  them  with  the  needle, 
were  brought  together  by  two  stitches  of  the 
interrupted  suture,  and  no  adhesive  plasters 
or  bandages  were  used.  On  the  third  day, 
one  of  the  ligatures  was  removed,  and  on 
the  fourth  day,  the  second  ligature  was  taken 
away,  there  being  complete  adhesion,  and 
the  boy  left  the  Hospital. 

He  presented  himself  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, when  a  very  great  amendment  had 
taken  place  in  his  appearance,  and  he  said 
that  he  experienced  great  comfort  from  the 
non-admission  of  the  external  air  through 
the  former  wound. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


CASE  IN  WHICH  A  LARGE  QUANTITY  OF  HY- 
DATIDS WAS  DISCHARGED  FROM  A  TU- 
MOUK    IN    THE    RIGHT    SIDE. 

Elizabeth  Judge,  aet.  20,  a  delicate  look- 
ing woman,  was  admitted  into  the  Physi- 
cian's Clinical  Ward  on  the  2d  of  November, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cholmeley. 

She  stated  at  the  time  of  admission,  that 
she  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy 
for  several  years,  the  fits  occurring  at  irre- 
gular periods  ;  sometimes  being  free  from 
an  attack  for  several  weeks,  whilst,  at  other 
times,  only  a  few  days  intervened  between 
the  paroxysms.  About  two  months  before 
admission,  she  was  attacked  with  a  bowel 
complaint,  at  the  same  time  suffering  with 
violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  pain  was  transferred  to 
the  right  side,  just  below  the  ribs.  A  blister 
was  applied  over  the  part  affected,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  removed,  she  observed  a 
small  tumour  at  the  part.  The  patient  fur- 
ther stated,  that  she  had  never  menstruated. 

On  examination,  Dr.  Cholmeley  found  a 
tumour  of  considerable  size  in  the  right  hy- 
pochondriac region,  immediately  below  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs ;  pressure  upon  the 
swelling  occasioned  much  pain,  and  there 
was  an  indistinct  sense  of  fluctuation  in  the 
part.     The  constitutional  symptoms  were 
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by  no  means  urgent ;  the  pulse  was  small 
in  volume,  and  somewhat  accelerated  ;  the 
tongue  slightly  coated  with  a  white  fur,  and 
there  were  occasional  rigors.  Ordered  to 
take  the  saline  effervescing  draught  every 
four  hours,  and  one  grain  of  calomel  at  night, 
with  a  like  ijuantity  in  the  morning. 

Nov.  3.  The  patient  was  seen  by' Mr. 
Key  to-day,  at  the  request  of  Dr.Cholmeley. 
The  tumour  was  punctured,  and  about  ten 
ounces  of  bloody  pus,  with  several  hydatids 
of  different  sizes,  were  discharged  ;  a  small 
piece  of  lint,  and  over  this  a  strip  of  adhe- 
sive plaster,  was  applied  to  the  opening. 
The  patient  experienced  much  relief  from 
the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  abscess. 

4.  The  constitutional  symptoms  remain 
much  the  same  ;  more  sleep  was  obtained 
last  night  than  for  some  time  previously. 

6.  We  learn  from  the  sister  of  the  ward 
that  the  patient  had  fits  yesterday,  but  it  is 
not  clear,  from  the  description  given,  that 
they  were  of  an  epileptic  kind,  but  rather 
appearing  to  be  of  an  hysterical  nature.  On 
examining  the  side,  we  find  that  the  open- 
ing made  in  the  tumour  has  closed  ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  further  collection  of 
matter  going  on.  The  lower  boundaries  of 
the  cyst  are  well  defined  ;  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Key,  that  the  tumour  is  attached  at 
its  upper  part  to  the  edge  of  the  right  lobe 
of  the  liver. 

11.  The  abscess  opened  spontaneously 
two  days  since,  when  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  matter  escaped,  but  there  were  no 
hydatids  discoverable.  The  patient  is  much 
improved  in  appearance  ;  she  takes  a  grain 
of  calomel  at  bedtime,  and  a  poultice  is  now 
applied  over  the  side. 

17.  We  find  the  patient  to-day  sitting  up 
in  bed  aud  eating  her  dinner.  The  improve- 
ment in  her  general  health  is  very  appa- 
rent. She  sleeps  well,  and  her  appetite  is 
good.  The  opening  in  the  side  has  been 
closed  for  several  days  ;  the  poultices  were 
only  applied  for  a  short  time,  and  then  a  strip 
of  adhesive  plaster  was  laid  over  the  orifice. 
It  is  evident,  on  examining  the  side,  that  the 
cyst  has  contracted,  and  its  cavity  is,  in 
consequence,  materially  lessened. 


CHRONIC    TL'MOVR    OF    THE    BREAST. — ' 
OPERATION. 

,  aetat.  27,  a  healthy  young  woman 

in  appearance,  was  admitted  into  Mary's 
Ward,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Morgan,  on 
account  of  disease  of  the  right  breast. 

On  examination,  there  was  found  to  be  a 
well-defined  tumour  of  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  on  the  sternal  side  of  the  right 
mamma,  and  apparently  in  the  substance  of 
the  gland  ;  it  had  a  firm  aud  lobulated  feel, 
and  was  perfectly  moveable.  She  stated 
that  the  disease  had  existed  upwards  of  two 


years  ;  she  had  been  for  several  weeks  prior 
to  admission  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Calla- 
way as  an  out-patient,  but  the  swelling  did 
not  yield  in  the  least  degree  to  the  treat- 
ment employed  during  this  period.  At  the 
time  of  menstruation,  she  experienced  much 
pain  of  a  darting  kind,  and  at  other  times 
also  occasionally  felt  pain  of  the  same  de- 
scription. The  disease  had  progressively 
become  worse  during  the  last  month  pre- 
vious to  admission.  Mi.  Morgan,  on  visit- 
ing the  patient,  and  ascertaining  the  above 
particulars,  remarked,  that  as  the  disease 
had  been  of  long  standing,  nnd  had  re- 
sisted those  means  under  which  the  simple 
chronic  tumour  of  the  breast  generally  gives 
way,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  remove  it 
by  excision.  For  although  the  disease  might 
he,  and  probably  was  (taking  the  age  of  the 
patient  and  other  circumstances  into  consi- 
deration) of  a  simple  kind  in  its  origin,  yet 
he  feared  that  it  had  now  become  a  malig- 
nant disease. 

The  operation  of  removing  the  tumour  by 
excision,  Avas  performed  about  ten  days 
after  the  patient's  admission,  and,  on  ex- 
amining the  diseased  part,  it  was  found  to 
have  the  diagnostic  marks  of  cancerous 
disease,  and  this  was  more  especially  ob- 
vious in  the  central  portion  of  the  swelling. 


DISEASE    OF    THE    TESTICLE. —  OPERATION 
OF    CASTRATION. 

On  Tuesday,  November  14,  Mr.  Key 
removed  the  testicle  of  a  patient  who  was 
admitted  into  the  Hospital  a  few  days  pre- 
viously. The  man  was  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Key  in  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  on  account  of  diseased  testicle  ; 
and  on  reference  to  our  register  of  patients 
admitted,  we  find  the  case  noted  as  follows: 

Luke's  Ward,  No.  26. — John  Barn,  aetat 
30,  scrofulous  diathesis,  admitted  Jan.  12, 
on  account  of  disease  of  the  right  testicle. 
The  testicle  is  very  firm,  and  enlarged  to 
about  three  times  its  natural  size  ;  it  has 
been  affected  a  year  and  half.  At  the  under 
rfnd  fore  part  of  the  testicle  is  a  small  fistu- 
lous opening  through  the  integuments,  at 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  thin  matter 
is  discharged.  -Scrofulous  abscess  of  the 
testicle  ? 

13.  Ordered  to  apply  to  the  part  bread 
poultices,  with  a  large  portion  of  salt  super- 
added. 11yd.  oxym.  gr.  -^  ex  decoct,  s arsa- 
parillae  terdie  suinend. 

30.  No  relief  to  the  disease  of  the  testi- 
cle ;  wishes  to  have  it  removed.  Is  disco- 
vered to  have  stricture  in  the  urethra  about 
the  situation  of  Cowper's  glands  ;  a  sound  is 
occasionally  passed. 

Pebd  20.  Disease  of  the  testicle  much 
the  same ;  the  stricture  in  the  urethra 
relieved. 
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April  10.  Patient  dismissed  from  the 
Hospital.  The  disease  of  the  testicle  unre- 
lieved ;  the  fistulous  opening  and  discharge 
continue  as  when  admitted.  A'o  further 
means  have  been  adopted  .' 

Such  is  the  report  made  on  this  case  as  it 
stands  in  our  book,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
say  much  for  the  activity  of  the  treatment 
employed  during  the  space  of  three  months. 
On  the  3d  of  November,  however,  the  pa- 
tient again  made  application  for  admission, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  fistulous  open- 
ing and  enlarged  state  of  testicle  were  much 
the  same  as  formerly  ;  but,  in  addition  to, 
these,  there  was  now  an  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  This  fluid 
was  subsequently  removed  by  tapping;  and 
as  Mr.  Key  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  dis- 
ease of  the  testicle  had  gone  on  so  far  as 
completely  to  destroy  its  secerning  powers, 
at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  patient,  he  agreed 
to  undertake  its  removal. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  the  usual 
manner  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
scrotum  was  removed  with  the  testicle. 
There  was  no  examination  made  of  the  diseased 
part. 


On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Morgan  removed  a 
portion  of  the  under  lip  from  a  female,  in 
consequence  of  cancerous  disease.  The 
patient  was  25  years  of  age.  In  the  month 
of  April  last  she  received  a  severe  contused 
wound  on  the  lip,  the  cicatrix  of  which  was 
evident  on  admission.     At  this  part  there 


was  a  firm  hard  tumour,  which  she  stated 

soon  succeeded  to  the  healing  of  the  wound  i  there  is  but  little  to  say  :   it  is  evident  that 


hardness,  irregular  on  its  surface,  circum-  9 
scribed,  but  having  at  its  edge  divergen- 
cies, which,  however,  cannot  be  traced  far. 
It  is  not  attached  to  the  parts  beneath  ; 
the  skin  immediately  around  the  nipple  is 
adherent  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tumour ; 
it  is  not  tender  on  pressure.  Several  of  the 
absorbent  glands  situated  over  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus  are  indurated,  also  one  or 
two  on  the  side  of  the  sternum,  and  below 
the  clavicle.  On  the  under  edge  of  the 
pectoral  muscle,  where  forming  the  anterior 
axillary  flap,  there  is  an  indurated  ab- 
sorbent gland, — and  very  deep  in  the  axilla, 
a  hard  substance  is  felt ;  not  one  or  more 
distinct  glands  enlarged,  but  an  indurated 
mass.  The  absorbent  vessels  running  to- 
wards the  axilla  are  thickened. 

The  patient  states  that  the  disease  is  of 
four  years  standing,  and  that  he  first  dis- 
covered a  small  hard  lump  in  the  breast, 
which  increased  very  slowly  to  the  time  of 
his  admission.  He  has  never  experienced 
any  pain  in  the  tumour,  but  has  occasional 
lancinating  pain  in  the  enlarged  glands. 
He  says  that  he  came  into  the  hospital  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  relief  from  a  distressing 
pain  which  he  has  for  some  time  felt  in  the 
right  hip  and  thigh  ;  he  calls  it  rheumatism, 
and  says  it  is  aggravated  at  night.* 

He  has  a  constant,  dry,  or,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressively termed,  husky  cough,  which  has 
much  increased  of  late  ;  his  respiration  is 
difficult,  short  and  hurried,  and  he  experi- 
ences a  sense  of  suffocation  on  lying  down. 
With  respect  to  the  treatment  pursued, 


in  the  lip  ;  it  was  very  painful,  and  was  of 
the  size  of  a  nut.  A  section  of  the  tumour, 
when  removed,  showed  its  true  carcinoma- 
tous character. 


ST.   THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL 


CARCINOMATOUS     DISEASE 
OCCURRING    IN 


F     THE    BREAST, 
M  A  N . 


The  breasts  of  men,  it  is  well  known,  are 
hut  rarely  affected  with  cancerous  disease  ; 
there  is,  however,  at  this  time,  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  a  well-marked  instance 
of  cancer  occurring  in  the  breast  of  an 
old  man. 

The  patient  was  admitted  into  Abraham's 
ward,  on  the  14th  of  September,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Travers  ;  he  is  58  years  of  age, 
and  states  that  his  general  health  has  always 
been  good  ;  his  occupation  has  been  that  of 
a  carter  to  a  distillery. 

November  10.  On  examination,  we  find 
a  flat  tumour  of  about  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, occupying  the  situation  of  the 
left  breast,  with  the  nipple  in  the  centre  of 
the  swelling.     The  tumour  is  of  a   firm 


the  disease  is  too  far  advanced  to  warrant 
the  performance  of  an  operation.  A  plaster, 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  soap-plaster, 
and  extract  of  belladonna,  has  been  constantly 
applied  over  the  tumour  ;  the  thigh  has 
been  rubbed  with  anodyne  liniment,  and  five 
grains  of  the  extract  of  hemlock  taken  three 
times  a-day.  Of  late  the  attention  has  been 
more  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  pulmonic 
symptoms,  which,  as  before  stated,  have  be- 
come urgent  ;  and  Dr.  W  illiams,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Travers,  has  prescribed  for  the 
patient.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared,  that 
the  disease  in  the  chest  is  of  that  peculiar 
nature,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  con- 
junction with  cancerous  disease  ;  and  that  it 
is,  consequently,  beyond  the  reach  of  medi- 
cal aid. 

The  extraction  of  a  cataract  by  Mr.  Tra- 
vers, is  the  only  operation  performed  at  this 
Hospital _/!«•  several  weeks  past. 


*  It  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  that  patients  who  are  affected  with 
cancerous  disease  are  subject  to  pains  of  a 
rheumatic   kind  in   different    parts    of  the 

body. 
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CASE  OF  SVPHILITIC  IBITIS,   EXHIBITING  THE 

DISEASE  BOTH  IN  THE  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC 
STAGES. 

A  young-  man,  aet.  19,  of  pallid  complexion, 
thin,  weak,  and  of  strumous  habit,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Hospital  under  Mr.  Law- 
rence, affected  with  syphilitic  iritis,  acute 
in  the  left  and  chronic  in  the  right  eye. 
Six  months  ago  he  had  a  chancre  on  the 
outside  of  the  foreskin,  about  the  size  of  a 
sixpence  ;  he  had  no  other  syphilitic  symp- 
toms. The  chancre  healed  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  black  wash,  and  taking  a  few 
mercurial  pills.  Ten  weeks  back  he  found 
his  eyes  becoming  very  weak,  watering  a 
good  deal,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
work,  that  of  a  steel  polisher.  About  this 
time  he  received  a  slight  blow  on  the  left 
eye,  upon  the  sclerotica,  near  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cornea.  He  had  completely 
lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  for  five  weeks, 
and  that  of  the  right  had  been  much  im- 
paired for  the  same  time.  The  left  eye  bad 
suffered  serious  change  of  structure  from 
severe  internal  inflammation,  which  still 
continued,  and  had  altered  the  figure  of  the 
globe  by  causing  a  bulging  of  the  lower  an- 
terior part  of  the  sclerotica  ;  the  iris  and 
pupil  were  in  close  contact  with  the  cornea, 
the  pupil  being  contracted  but  not  filled 
with  any  opaque  substance  ;  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  iris,  there  was  a  considerable 
irregular  deposition  of  brownish  lymph, 
seemingly  mixed  with  blood  ;  and  on  the 
prominent  part  of  the  sclerotica  there  was 
seen  a  round  protrusion,  equal  to  a  small  pea, 
of  a  light  brownish  appearance,  covered 
by  conjunctiva  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  tubercle 
of  lymph,  making  its  way  through  the  scle- 
rotic coat,  leading  to  a  supposition  that  the 
distension  and  bulging  of  the  sclerotica  were ' 
caused  by  an  internal  deposition  of  lymph, 
similar  to  that  effused  upon  the  iris.  The 
inflammation  had  extended  to  the  outer 
tunics,  there  being  considerable  and  gene- 
ral external  redness,  but  the  vascular  trunks 
were  largest  and  most  numerous  over  the 
prominent  portion  of  the  sclerotica  ;  the  de- 
gree of  accompanying  pain  bore  uo  propor- 
tion to  thedisorgani/.ation,  effusion  of  lymph, 
and  vascular  congestion  ;  it  had  not  inter- 
rupted his  rest,  and  at  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission, was  inconsiderable.  The  eye  was 
absolutely  insensible  to  tight.  No  disorder 
Was  observable  in  the  right  eye  upon  a  super- 
ficial view,  but  close  exmination  detected 
in  the  iris  and  pupil  effects  of  languid  or 
indolent  inflammation,  the  characters  and 
consequences  of  which  were  strongly  con- 
trasted with  what  had  occurred  in  the  other 


eye.  The  iris  had,  in  great  measure,  lost 
its  natural  brilliancy  and  fibrous  appearance, 
its  lower  half  having  a  slight  yellow  tint; 
the  pupil  was  of  the  ordinary  size,  and 
adherent  throughout  by  a  series  of  minute, 
short,  dark  filaments,  which  gave  it  a  dark 
fibrous  appearance  ;  there  was  some  red- 
ness around  the  margin  of  the  cornea 
which  was  most  conspicuous  below,  op- 
posite the  yellow  discolouration  of  the  iris. 
He  could  distinguish  letters  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  but  not  readily,  and 
was  unable  to  see  any  of  a  small  size.  He 
has  had  no  pain,  heat,  or  uneasiness  in  this 
eye,  nor  any  pain  whatever  in  the  head  or 
temples. 

On  the  13th  he  was  cupped  on  each  tem- 
ple to  the  extent  of  Jxij.  and  took  a  dose  of 
calomel  and  jalap  ;  and  on  the  15th,  calo- 
mel, grs.  ij. ;  opium,  gr.  |,  every  six  hours; 
the  extract  of  belladonna  being  applied  to 
the  eyebrows. 

On  the  21st  the  mouth  became  decidedly 
affected,  so  that  the  calomel  and  opium  were, 
only  taken  twice  a  day  ;  the  left  eye  was 
much  improved,  the  external  redness  gone 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  globe,  and  the 
quantity  of  lymph  diminished  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  right  eye  not  much  changed  ;  the. 
redness  less  ;  and  on  the  1 9th,  in  the  sun- 
shine, he  could  read  a  small  print,  but  to- 
day, he  made  out  even  the  large  characters 
imperfectly  and  with  difficulty,  He  took 
the  calomel  and  opium  night  and  morning. 

25.  The  effect  on  the  mouth  was  con- 
siderably diminished  ;  there  was  little  alte- 
ration in  either  eye.  Calomel  and  opium 
three  times  a  day. 

31.  The  mouth  again  affected.  With  a 
strong  light  he  could  distinguish  words  in 
small  print.  The  globe  of  the  left  felt  flac- 
cid and  unresisting  upon  pressure. 

January  30.  Felt  assured  his  eyes  were, 
much  improved,  and  stated,  that  on  rising 
he  placed  his  hand  before  his  left  eye,  and 
could  discern  something  moving. 

9.  The  left  eye  has  shrunk  considerably, 
the  lymph  being  completely  removed  from 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  prominent 
tubercle  on  the  sclerotica  gone  ;  the  globe 
was  so  flaccid  that  it  fell  quite  soft  through- 
out, the  palpebrse  offering  no  resistance  to 
the  finger.  The  diminution  of  the  globe 
(  atrophia  bulbi )  was  obvious  externally,  the 
lids  being  closed.  The  right  eye  was  quite 
natural,  excepting  the  pupillary  adhesions  ; 
vision  still  imperfect,  although  he  could  read 
a  middle  sized  print  with  tolerable  facility 
this  day.  Continue  the  calomel  r.nd  opium 
three  times  a  day. 

US.  The  mouth  is  kept  sore  by  the  calo- 
mel and  opium.  Sight  a  little  improved, 
but  he  cannot  see  by  candle-light. 

Feb.  8.  Continued  the  use  of  mercury 
until  the  present  time,  so  as  to  affect  the 
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mouth  ;  lie  could  now  read  the  smallest 
print  by  day,  but  not  so  perfectly  by  candle- 
light ;  the  left  globe  is  very  considerably 
diminished.     Discharged  cured. 


CASE  OF  LARGE  SYPHILITIC  SORES  ON'  THE 
RIGHT  ARM  AND  LEG  :  SYPHILITIC  LEPRA 
ON    THE    HEAD    AND    FACE. 

..  ,  set.  27,  admitted  June  22.     This 

patient,  half  a  year  ago,  had  a  small  chancre 
on  the  inner  skin  of  the  prepuce,  by  the  fre- 
num.  He  took  mercury,  which  affected  his 
mouth,  and  applied  black  wash  to  the  sore, 
which  healed  in  about  two  months.  About 
three  months  since,  a  small  sore,  with  a 
thick  scab,  made  its  appearance  on  the  right 
arm,  above  the  elbow.  The  scab  came  oft" 
the  sore,  which  then  spread  rapidly.  Some 
time  after  the  sore  on  the  arm  appeared, 
another  of  a  similar  character  came  on  the 
calf  of  the  right  leg.  Within  the  last  six 
weeks,  eruptions  and  scabs  had  formed 
around  the  mouth  and  over  the  forehead. 
About  a  fortnight  ago,  he  found  his  throat 
rather  sore.  Upon  examining  the  throat, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  there  was  any 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  sore  on  the  arm  was  irregularly  cir- 
cular, of  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  heal- 
ing towards  the  elbow,  and  spreading  by  a 
foul  white  edge  towards  the  shoulder.  It 
gave  him  much  pain,  and  had  generally  an 
unhealthy  appearance.  The  ulcer  of  the 
leg  was  not  quite  so  large  ;  it  had  the  same 
characters,  but  the  edges  were  more  elevat- 
ed, and  the  surface  fouler. 

There  were  thick  circular  scabs  upon  the 
left  arm  about  the  size  of  sixpence.  The 
eruptions  on  the  forehead  were  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  genuine  copper-coloured 
syphilitic  blotch,  (Lepra  Syphilitica,)  being 
nearly  circular,  and  of  a  light  brownish  red, 
or  copper  colour.  The  skin  was  a  little 
raised,  and  irregular,  and  partially  covered 
by  slight  scales  ;  the  character  of  the  affec- 
tion was  similar  around  the  mouth,  except 
that  ulceration  had  occurred  in  two  or  three 
of  the  blotches,  and  the  ulcers  were  covered 
by  their  scabs.  The  case  presented  a  com- 
bination cf  scaly  eruption,  with  phagedenic 
ulceration.  The  former  was  considered  as 
a  species  of  syphilitic  affection  particularly 
requiring  the  use  of  mercury  ;  the  latter  of 
the  description  much  benefited  by  the  local 
use  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  lime- 
water.  It  was  determined  that  no  mercury 
should  be  exhibited  in  this  case.  Decoction 
of  sarsaparilla  a  pint,  with  a  drachm  of  the 
extract,  to  be  taken  every  day  ;  bread  poul- 
tice and  yellow  wash  to  the  sores. 

26.  Sores  appeared  much  more  healthy, 
particularly  that  on  the  arm  :  th-;y  were  not 
so  painful :  the  throat  was  easy,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  ulceration  gone. 


28.  The  sore  on  the  arm  had  a  healthy 
granulating  surface  ;  that  upon  the  leg  was 
less  painful,  and  the  surface  clearing  by  de- 
tachment of  portions  of  brownish  slough  ;  the 
scaly  eruptions  clearing  fast.  The  same  ap- 
plications continued. 

July  16.  The  two  large  sores  healing 
rapidly  under  the  use  of  yellow  wash.  The 
ulceration  round  the  mouth  had  cicatrized, 
the  leprous  patches  of  the  forehead  and  face 
having  nearly  disappeared ;  nothing  remained 
of  them  but  a  slight  red  superficial  discolour- 
ation. The  general  health  and  appearance 
much  improved. 

26.  The  sores  on  the  arm  and  leg  had 
contracted  to  a  fourth  of  their  original  ex- 
tent ;  the  healing  process  going  on  rapidly. 
He  continued  the  decoction  and  extract  of 
sarsaparilla,  and  yellow  wash  to  the  sores. 

Aug.  13.  The  lotion  had  been  disconti- 
nued for  the  last  fortnight,  and  simple 
dressing  and  the  roller  substituted.  The 
eruptions  on  the  face  had  disappeared  so 
completely,  that  their  fo  mer  situation  could 
scarcelv  be  discovered.  The  sores  on  the 
arm  and  leg  presented  specimens  of  ulcera- 
tion in  its  healthiest  state,  being  of  a  parti- 
cularly clear  bright  red,  and  exhibiting  a 
multitude  of  minute  red  vessels  closely 
arranged,  and  as  distinctly  visible  as  in  an 
injected  preparation.  The  surface  was  ra- 
ther lower  than  the  edges  of  the  cicatrix, 
and  bad  been  generally  smooth,  that  is, 
without  granulations.  During  the  last  few 
days,  however,  some  pointed  elevations  have 
been  noticed  thinly  scattered  over  the  sore. 
The  patient  is  in  excellent  health,  and  has 
become  fat. — Discharged  cured. 


CASE    OF    COMPOUND    FRACTURE    OF  THE  LEG, 

In  which  the  B>>ne  was  insulated  from  the  srf't 
pa  its  fur  four  or  Jive  inches;  attended  with  per- 
fect recovery. 

A  man,  set.  24,  was  admitted,  March  18, 
with  compound  fracture  of  the  right  leg. 
This  accident  was  a  very  serious  one, 
caused  by  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  wagon 
passing  obliquely  over  the  lower  and  inner 
part  of  the  leg  :  it  rested  sometime  on  the 
limb,  so  as  to  lacerate  and  bruise  the  soft 
parts  extensively ;  there  was  a  lacerated 
wound  five  or  six  inches  long  over  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  reaching  to  the 
inner  ancle.  The  tibia  was  simply  broken 
through,  as  it  seemed,  transversely,  just 
above  the  ancle-joint ;  and  so  close  to  it, 
that  a  continuation  of  the  fracture  into  the 
joint  was  strongly  suspected,  but  could  not 
be  ascertained  ;  the  bone  was  insulated  from 
the  surrounding'  soft  parts  for  four  or  five 
inches,  so  that  the  finger  could  be  passed 
almost  completely  round.  The  fibula  was 
broken,  but  its  ends  did  not  penetrate  the 
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skin.  The  muscles  were  extensively  torn, 
as  well  as  the  integuments.  Mr.  Lawrence 
advised  amputation,  considering  the  inflam- 
mation, suppuration,  and  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, consequent  on  an  injury  so  serious 
and  extensive,  would  be  attended  with  great 
danger  ;  while,  if  this  danger  should  be  sur- 
mounted, and  recovery  ultimately  take 
place,  a  useful  state  of  the  limb  could  not  be 
expected,  more  especially  if  the  ancle-joint 
was  involved  in  the  injury. 

The  patient  positively  refused  to  submit 
to  amputation,  and  firmly  adhered  to  his 
determination,  when  the  operation  was  pro- 
posed to  him  at  a  subsequent  period.  The 
limb  was  placed  on  the  side,  and  cold  lotion 
applied  :  forty  drops  of  laudanum  were  given 
at  night. 

March  19.  Calomel  grs.  ij.,  with  jalap 
x.  grs.  every  four  hours,  till  the  bowels  were 
freely  opened. 

20.  Bread  poultice. 

21.  Calomel  and  jalap  repeated. 

22.  Twenty  drops  of  laudanum  at  niglit. 

24.  The  leg  and  foot  are  greatly  swelled  ; 
the  soft  parts  protruded  by  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone  ;  considerable  fever  ;  fifteen 
leeches  to  the  leg  ;  a  mixture  of  the  acetate 
of  ammonia,  with  half  a  drachm  of  the  solu- 
tion of  tartarised  antimony,  every  six  hours  ; 
the  limb  was  placed  straight  in  the  fracture  - 
box,  supported  by  pillows  ;  in  this  position 
the  projection  of  the  bone  was  diminished,  and 
the  limb  easier.  At  this  time,  the  inner  and 
flat  surface  of  the  tibia  wascompletely  denuded 
for  four  inches.  He  was  bled  from  the  arm,  on 
account  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  side.  He 
fainted  when  eight  ounces  had  been  taken, 
but  was  completely  relieved.  From  this 
time  he  left  off  all  medicines,  and  the  same 
local  treatment  was  pursued  till  April  16. 
The  wound  went  on  favourably,  granulating 
and  discharging  a  very  healthy  matter  ;  no 
large  or  deep  seated  abscesses  occurring,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  ready  exit  of  the 
pus  by  the  ample  external  wound.  There 
were  two  orthree  inconsiderable  suppurations 
under  the  skin.  The  granulations,  which 
were  very  abundant  and  healthy,  gradually 
advanced  over,  and  covered  the  tibia;  they 
now  appeared  too  exuberant,  and  rather 
flabby  ;  simple  dressing,  and  evaporating 
lotion,  were  substituted  for  the  poultice. 
The  wound  continued  to  exhibit  a  healthy 
surface  ;  cicatrization  commenced  ;  the 
swelling  subsided  ;  the  bone  became  gradu- 
ally firm,  and  the  limb,  in  all  respects,  pro- 
gressively improved  ;  so  that,  in  May  (15,) 
he  was  able  to  raise  it  without  the  slightest 
pain. 

The  wound  was  diminished  two-thirds  in 
its  extent;  the  exposed  surface  of  bone 
covered,    and  every  thing  appeared  going 


on  so  favourably,  that  the  fractuve-box  was 
removed,  and  the  leg  again  placed  on  its 
side,  upon  a  foot-splint,  well  padded,  and 
supported  by  another  splint  on  the  opposite 
side. 

May  16.  The  day  subsequent  to  the 
change,  he  was  seized  with  cold  shiverings, 
sickness,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness,  and 
inability  to  sleep.  He,  however,  did  not, 
mention  this  at  the  time.  The  leg  looked 
well,  nor  did  he  complain  of  its  being 
uneasy. 

17.  Still  he  did  not  complain,  and  the 
leg  looked  healthy. 

18.  He  had  this  morning  an  increase  of 
the  before-mentioned  symptoms,  witli  a 
constant  inclination  to  vomit ;  but  was  not 
able  to  eject  much  from  his  stomach ;  he 
was,  therefore,  ordered  to  take  a  scruple  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  a  grain  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony ;  he  vomited  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bilious  matter.  The  leg  and  foot  at  this 
time  were  attacked  with  severe  erysipela- 
tous inflammation,  which  extended  to  the 
absorbents  of  the  thigh.  The  wound  be- 
came foul,  and  the  secretion  from  it  was 
changed  from  a  healthy  pus  to  a  thin  sani- 
ous  discharge  ;  the  pulse  very  full  and  hard  ; 
in  the  evening  he  was  bled  to  3XX>  an(1 
leeches  xviij,  applied  to  the  leg  ;  the  blood 
was  strongly  burled,  and  cupped.  All  the 
symptoms  continued  much  the  same,  the 
inflammation  of  the  leg  not  much  diminish- 
ed ;  he  was  again  bled  to  ^xvj,  the  blood 
presenting  the  same  appearance.  An  enema 
of  compound  infusion  of  senna,  was  ad- 
ministered, and  small  doses  of  effervescing 
mixture  given.  In  the  evening,  the  sick- 
ness not  having  abated,  he  took  five  drops 
of  laudanum  in  the  effervescing  draught, 
every  four  or  five  hours. 

20.  The  inflammation  was  somewhat 
subsided  ;  sickness  in  some  degree  lessened  ; 
the  pulse,  however,  was  not  sufficiently 
quiet,  and  therefore  Mr.  Lawrence  ordered 
him  to  be  again  bled  to  §3rri.,  tne  hlood 
partly  cupped  and  buffed. 

21.  Inflammation  greatly  lessened;  dis- 
charge from  the  wound  more  healthy  ;  slight 
sickness  remaining,  he  was  ordered7  colo- 
cynth  pill,  with  calomel,  every  two  hours  ; 
two  table  spoonfuls  of  the  following  mix- 
ture in  the  intermediate  hours.  Sulphate 
of  magnesia,  one  ounce  ;  distilled  and 
peppermint  water,  of  eacli  four  ounces. 

22.  Sickness  has  left  him,  and  he  appears 
altogether  so  mudti  better  that  the  medi- 
cines are  omitted.  The  limb  has  regained 
its  former  healthy  appearance,  except  that 
the  foot  is  somewhat  cedematous. 

28.  A  slight  recurrence  of  feverish  symp- 
toms, for  which  bleeding  was  repeated  with 
much  advantage. 


punctured  wound  of  the  leg. 


29.  The  swelling  of  the  foot  has  sub- 
sided ;  every  thing  going  on  favourably. 

July  11.  The  wound  is  now  perfectly 
healed  ;  the  ancle  and  foot  only  exhibiting 
slight  swelling  and  induration,  the  motions 
are  limited.  There  is,  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  leg,  a  small  opening,  with  slight  fungous 
excrescence  opposite  the  fracture  ;  and 
probably  exfoliation  will  here  take  place. 
lie  is  able  to  get  about  with  the  assistance 
of  crutches,  but  cannot  bear  much  weight 
on  his  leg.  He  shortly  after  left  the  hos- 
pital. 


NECROSIS,  AND  EXFOLIATION  OF  PORTIONS 
OF  THE  FRONTAL  AND  TWO  PARIETAL 
BONES. 

A  man,  aetat.  39,  was  admitted  into  this 
Hospital  June  1,  1826  ;  about  five  years  ago 
he  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  left  eye, 
which  stunned  him,  and  caused  a  great  flow 
of  tears,  for  which  he  went  to  the  Infirmary 
in  Charterhouse-square  ;  shortly  after  this, 
two  abscesses  formed  between  the  nose  and 
injured  eye,  which  were  opened,  and  healed 
up.  They  appeared  again  in  three  or  four 
months,  broke  of  themselves,  exposing  dead 
bone,  and  the  ulcerations  spread  gradually 
up  the  head.  Aitric  acid  lotion  was  applied 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  until  he  came  to 
the  Hospital,  which  was  about  a  year  from 
its  first  application.  During  the  time  he 
made  use  of  this  lotion,  two  sores  formed, 
one  at  the  internal  angle  of  each  eye.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  he  had  a  gonorrhcra,  which 
lasted  two  or  three  months,  but  never  had 
any  sores  or  eruptions,  and  he  took  no  mer- 
cury to  affect  his  mouth. 

June  1.  There  is  an  ulcer  half  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  the  hand  about  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  and  a  smaller  one  above 
it ;  they  are  both  occupied  almost  entirely 
by  dead  bone  (frontal  and  parietal,)  and 
produce  copiously  a  very  thick  yellow  dis- 
charge. The  irritation  of  the  latter  has 
formed  a  foul  ragged  ulcer  upon  each  upper 
eye-lid,and  the  ossa nasi.  The*general  health 
is  unimpaired  ;  the  whole  of  the  dead  bone 
was  loosened  by  an  ulcerative  process  ;  it 
was  extracted  in  ragged  fragments  of  various 
thickness,  under  which  healthy  granula- 
tions had  already  extended  themselves,  and 
formed  a  complete  vascular  structure  under 
the  dead  bone,  the  under  surface  of  which 
exhibited  numerous  excavations,  so  as  to 
form  an  accurate  cast  of  the  granulations. 

2.  _  Ordered  a  bread  poultice  ;  two  of  the 
aloetic  pills,  with  soap,  to  be  taken  every 
other  night,  with  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  and  a  drachm  of  the  extract, 
daily. 

7.  A  small  piece  of  frontal  bone  was  re- 
moved, and  the  wound  appeared  perfectly 
healthy. 
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20.  The  ulcers  of  the  head  are  in  the 
healthiest  state,  and  healing  rapidly.  Those 
of  the  eye-lids,  although  they  exhibited  on 
admission  a  foul  aspect,  approaching  to  the 
phagedenic  character,  are  cicatrized. 

July  16.  Two  or  three  pieces  of  the  bone 
have  been  lately  removed  ;  the  processes  of 
granulation  and  cicatrization  are  going  on 
most  favourably. 

Aug.  7.  Two  or  three  small  fragments 
have  been  removed.  He  was  discharged ; 
to  attend  as  outpatient. 


CASE  OF  PUNCTURED  WOUND  OF  THE  LEG, 

hi  which  subsequent  Hemorrhage  resulted  from 
a  Wound  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery  and 
Vein,  requiring  Amputation. 

William  Walby,  aet.  18,  was  admitted  into 
Henry's  Ward,  Sept.  26,  with  a  punctured 
wound  of  the  left  leg  from  a  blunt  piece  of 
iron,  which,  according  to  his  account,    had 
passed  to  the  extent  of  two  inches,   in  an 
oblique  direction  upwards  and  backwards, 
entering  about  the  middle  of  the  calf.     Im- 
mediately after  the  receipt  of   the  injury, 
which  was  accompanied  with  considerable 
haemorrhage,   he   was   seen    by   a  surgeon, 
who  told  him  that  the  principal  artery  was 
wounded,  and  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  his  leg,  or  of  life, 
and    forthwith    sent   him  to    the   hospital. 
When  he  arrived,  the  leg  had  swelled  to  a 
very  considerable  size,    the  swelling  of  an 
incompressible   hardness,    but  no  bleeding 
from  the  wound.     The  absence  of  haemor- 
rhage, and  the  description  which  he  gave  of 
the  direction  the  missile  took — running  ob- 
liquely upwards  —  led  to  the    idea    of  the 
wound's  superficialness ;  and  consequently 
nothing  was  done,  except  the  use  of  anti- 
phlogistic    measures,    the     application    of 
leeches,   cold  cloths,  and  the  exhibition  of 
purgatives.     The  leg  remained  in  this  state 
about  nineteen  days,  during  which  time  the 
patient  had  an  accession  of  irritative  fever, 
for  which  he  was  bled  to   5X1J.,  and  took 
effervescing    draughts    and    saline    purga- 
tives.      At    the    end    of   this    period,    the 
leg  still  retained   its   incompressible  hard- 
ness, without  any  diminution  of  the  swell- 
ing ;    the    external  wound   healed.     There 
had  not  at  any  time  been  any  great  increase 
of  the  natural  temperature  of  the  limb,  and 
but  very  little  pain.    The  posterior  tibial  ar- 
tery could  not  now  be  felt.  We  may  remark, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  inguinal  glands  were 
slightly    enlarged..   Numerous  applications 
of  leeches  had  been  resorted  to,  without  any 
sensible  diminution  in  the  size  of^the  limb, 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  now  led  to  believe  that 
the  swelling  of  the  limb  arose  from  some 
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large  vessel  being  wounded  ;  yet  he  was  of 
opinion,  from  the  described  direction  of  the 
wound,  it  could  not  have  been  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels. 

Oct.  16.  One  part  of  the  swelling,  just 
above  the  original  wound,  feeling  softer  than 
the  rest,  and  this  softness  gradually  increas- 
ing for  a  few  days,  he  made  a  puncture  with 
the  scalpel,  by  which  a  small  quantity  of 
blood,  mixed  with  pus,  escaped ;  and  the 
limb  being  pressed,  coagulated  blood  issued, 
but  seemingly  from  a  very  great  depth. 

On  the  19th  there  was  a  considerable 
oozing  of  venous  blood,  which  continued, 
more  or  less,  up  to  the  25th,  upon  which 
day  Mr.  L.  introduced  a  director  into  the 
puncture,  and  found  it  passed  transversely 
in  its  whole  extent  through  the  limb  to  the 
opposite  side,  downwards  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent towards  the  heel,  and  upwards  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  ham.  He  enlarged  the 
wound,  so  as  to  admit  his  linger,  which, 
being  in,  was  moveable  in  every  direction, 
and  detected  the  posterior  tibial  artery  pul- 
sating in  its  natural  position.  The  removal 
of  the  finger  was  followed  by  a  free  discharge 
of  venous  blood  mixed  with  pus. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  there  were  but  two 
modes  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted  ;  and  one 
of  considerable  uncertainty.  The  one  was 
immediate  amputation,  which  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  perform  ;  the  other,  to  make  a 
a  free  longitudinal  incision  of  six  or  eight 
inches  through  tile  large  mass  of  muscle 
forming  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  afterwards  a 
transverse  incision  through  the  same  ;  to 
expose  the  cavity,  turn  out  the  coagulated 
blood,  and  take  up  the  wounded  vessels. 
There  were  many  objections  to  this  latter 
mode  of  proceeding  :  first,  it  was  an  opera- 
tion which  would  require,  much  greater  vis 
vita?  than  a  simple  amputation,  and  which 
the  present  state  of  the  patient  actually  for- 
bade ;  secondly,  supposing  the  cavity  to  be 
freely  exposed,  there  was  the  greatest  un- 
certainty of  being  able  to  secure  the  bleeding 
vessels  in  a  cavity,  in  a  state  of  suppura- 
tion. These  cogent  reasons  would  therefore 
lead  him  to  decide  in  favour  of  amputa- 
tion, in  case  the  bleeding  should  recur.  This 
took  place  on  the  following  morning,  when 
arterial  blood  was  pretty  freely  poured  out, 
and  the  patient  in  a  very  weak  exsanguineous 
state,  with  an  exceedingly  feeble  pulse, 
being  in  a  state  nearly  approaching  to  syn- 
cope when  placed  on  the  table  for  amputa- 
tion ;  the  pulse  rose  on  port  wine  being  given 
him.  He  went  through  the  operation  tole- 
rably well,  and  his  case  is  proceeding 
favourably.  The  leg  was  examined  in  the 
theatre  by  Mr.  Lawrence  ;  on  reflecting  the 
integuments  a  little  above  the  ancle  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendo  Achilles,  he  cut  into 
the  cyst,  and  about  a  pint  of  blood  and  matter 


were  discharged  ;  the  cyst  occupied  all  that 
space  beneath  the  soloeus  and  gastrocnemii 
muscles,  these  forming  its  posterior,  and  the 
ham  its  upper  boundary  ;  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  fibula  was  completely  exposed, 
except  not  being  denuded  of  its  periosteum, 
and  the  whole  of  this  cavity  presented  the 
suppurating  surface  of  an  abscess  ;  this  cavity 
was  nearly  rilled  with  a  coagulum,  the  major 
part  of  which  turned  out  very  easily,  not 
having  the  fibrinous  coating  of  less  recent 
coagula,  which  are  seen  in  layers  in  aneu- 
rismal  sacs  ;  the  basis  of  this  coagulum  was 
firm  and  fibrinous,  closely  adhering  to  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  and  vein,  with  a  cavity 
in  its  centre  into  which  the  blood  issued 
from  the  wounded  vessels,  viz.  posterior 
tibial  artery  and  vein  ;  about  one-third  from 
the  commencement  of  the  former,  the  latter 
was  plugged  up  with  coagulated  blood,  which 
accounted  for  the  ceasing  of  the  venous  hae- 
morrhage. When  the  coagulum  was  removed, 
the  open  orifices  of  the  vessels  were  plainly 
seen,  without  any  further  dissection.  Mr. 
Lawrence  expressed  himself  highly  gratified 
at  having  amputated,  as  in  such  an  inflamed 
state  of  parts  no  other  means  could  have 
succeeded. 

Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  see  this  case  for  the 
first  four  days,  being  out  of  town  ;  Mr.  Lloyd 
attending  for  him. 


CASE  OF  SCIATICA,  Ct'RED  BY  ACUPUVCTVfl A- 
TIOX. 

A  woman  was  admitted  many  months  ago, 
with  sciatica. — At  the  time  of  her  admission, 
her  digestive  organs  were  much  disordered  ; 
rhubarb  and  soda  soon  restored  these  to 
proper  action,  and  the  painful  affection  of 
the  nerve  was  much  diminished  for  the  time  ; 
but  soon  became  aggravated.  Steel,  bark, 
colchicum,  and  other  general  means,  with 
leeches,  blistering,  and  cupping,  were  re- 
sorted to,  producing  relief,  but  not  of  long 
continuance.  Mr.  Earle  then  determined  to 
try  acupuncture.  Two  needles  being  intro- 
duced to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  near  the 
sacrum,  were  allowed  to  remain  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  withdrawn,  with  al- 
most (apparent)  instantaneous  relief.  She 
passed  the  night  free  from  pain,  which  for 
many  months  had  been  intolerable  :  the 
pain  returning  slightly  two  days  afterwards, 
they  were  again  introduced,  and  with  the 
same  success.  The  patient  left  the  hos- 
pital a  few  days  after,  free  from  any  incon- 
venience, beyond  the  soreness  of  the 
punctures. 
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ANATOMICAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES, 
At  St.  Bartholomew 's  Hospital. 

On  Accidents  about  the  Hip,  Knee,  and  Leg. 

Yesterday,  I  said  there  were  many  cases 
where  the  hip  was  dislocated  backward,  in 
which  the  dislocated  bone  had  afterwards 
broken,  so  that  though  you  attempted  re- 
duction, the  bone  could  not  remain  in  the 
socket.  Those  are  cases  which  I  don't  like 
to  speak  of  much,  inasmuch  as  they  might 
afford  a  person  an  excuse  for  not  reducing  a 
dislocation  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  those 
cases  do  occur,  and  it  is  right  that  every 
surgeon  should  know  of  the  occurrence, 
because  he  may  be  blamed  when  really  no 
blame,  is  attached  to  him.  I  remember  the 
first  case  I  met  with  of  that  kind  vexed  me 
exceedingly  :  it  was  the  case  of  a  French 
emigrant ;  oh  coming  from  Dover  on  the  top 
of  the  coach,  he  was  pitched  off;  he  was  a 
large  bulky  man,  and  was  brought  to  Law- 
rence Lane,  and  put  to  bed  there.  I  set  to 
work  to  reduce  what  I  believed  to  be  a  dis- 
location, and  I  brought  the  knees  so,  that 
they  perfectly  coincided  one  with  the  other  ; 
I  brought  the  limb  into  that  situation,  in 
Which,  if  it  had  been  a  dislocation,  it  must 
have  been  reduced  ;  but  upon  taking  off  the 
tackle,  the  leg  was  withdrawn  again,  the 
knee  was  inverted  ;  and  why  that  should 
happen  I  don't  know,  except  that  1  con- 
clude there  is  so  much  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  upon  it,  as  to  prevent  its  being 
drawn  outward.  Well,  this  was  a  poor  fellow 
without  any  friends,  and  I  got  him  into  this 
hospital,  and  here  he  lay  for  a  long  time  in- 
deed. His  limb  wasted  away,  and  you 
could  feel  the  round  head  of  the  osfemoris 
just  like  a  ball.  There  are,  therefore,  cases 
where  either  that  happens,   or  where  the 
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brim  of  the  acetabulum  is  broken,  and  where 
you  can  bring  the  limb  down  to  its  proper 
situation,  but  where  it  will  not  stay.  And 
these,  I  say,  are  facts  which  should  be 
known ;  and  yet  there  is  a  reason  why  I 
don't  wish  to  dwell  particularly  upon  them  ; 
for  it  affords  a  kind  of  excuse  to  a  man  when 
he  cannot  reduce  a  dislocation,  to  say  there 
is  some  fracture  that  prevents  the  reduction. 
Now,  speaking  of  the  diseases  occurring 
in  the  hip,  I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
ease beginning  in  the.  ends  of  the  bone,  and 
ultimately  affecting  the  joint.  The  whole 
of  these  bones  are  spongy  bones,  and  very 
obnoxious  to  scrofula  ;  the  acetabulum,  it- 
self, is  liable  to  become  spongy  and  scrofu- 
lous. In  cases  mentioned  in  Mr.  Ford'3 
publication,  of  the  hip  disease,  called  the 
ischias,  it  is  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the 
bones.  In  such  a  case  the  bones  become 
light  and  spongy,  and  will  not  sustain  the 
weight  that  is  usually  pressed  upon  them  ; 
they  ulcerate,  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  are  progressively  absorbed,  and 
this  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  ischias.  In 
the  patients  who  are  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease, you  will  observe  it  beginning,  gene- 
rally, by  their  halting  and  limping ;  and  it 
does  appear  to  me  of  importance,  that  you 
should  pay  attention  to  that.  But  I  have 
to  tell  you,  that  I  have  seen  many  cases 
where  people  have  halted  as  if  they  had 
this  disease,  and  yet  it  was  not  the  disease  ; 
they  have  halted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
impose  the  belief  that  there  was  some  dis- 
ease beginning  in  the  hip  of  a  chronic  nature, 
and  yet,  upon  putting  their  digestive  organs 
right,  they  have  got  well.  Still,  in  the 
scrofulous  disease,  there  is  that  halt,  and 
people  seem  to  think  they  will  get  better 
from  moving  about,  as  a  horse  that  is 
lame  goes  best  when  he  is  rode  a  little ; 
and  in  this  way  the  poor  creatures  are  en- 
couraged to  move  about.  Parents  say  to 
their  children,  "  O,  you  must  walk,  and 
walk  it  off."  Now  all  this  is  excessively 
wrong,  for  the  disease  begins,  as  in  all  cases 
of  scrofula,  in  an  indolent  manner;  then 
there  is  generally  an  attack  of  inflammatory 
action,  and  suppuration  happens  round  the 
joint ;  the  abscess  breaks ;  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  thigh  bone  are  ulcerated ;  then 
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it  is  retracted  by  the  muscles,  and  even- 
tually it  anchyloses  to  the  pelvis  ;  it  does 
not  always  anchylose  indeed  ;  there  is  at 
times  a  ligamentous  sort  of  union  formed. 
Such  are  the  cases  of  people  that  you  see 
commonly  in  the  streets  of  London  who 
have  irons  to  walk,  upon  ;  and  some  of  them 
you  see  going  with  their  limb  dangling  about 
considerably  retracted.  I  can  say  no  more 
than  this  by  way  of  description  ;  but  it  is 
a  very  horrible  malady,  and  requires  the 
strictest  possible  attention,  or  you  will  have 
the  limb  much  shortened,  much  distorted, 
and  the  person  a  very  great  cripple  indeed. 
Now  I'll  say,  if  you  know  the  disease  early, 
and  treat  it  properly,  1  am  convinced  you 
may  do  a  very,  very  great  deal  of  good.  I  am 
convinced  that  I  have  seen  cases  of  this 
disease  where  absolutely  the  patient  re- 
covered without  any  evident  shortening  of 
the  limb,  and  1  '11  tell  you  some  of  those 
cases,  as  an  encouragement  to  you  to  treat 
the  cases  upon  common  principles  of  sur- 
gery with  steadiness  : — There  was  a  young 
man,  a  young  lad,  I  suppose  he  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  this  disease, 
and  his  father  wrote  to  me  begging  me  to 
see  him,  and  he  said  he  would  bring  his 
son  half  way  to  meet  me  if  I  would  go  half 
way  to  meet  him  ;  he  lived  about  forty  miles 
from  London,  and  I  was  therefore  to  go 
about  twenty  miles.  Well,  I  went  there 
and  saw  the  chap  ;  and  when  I  saw  him, 
egad,  I  heartily  wished  I  had  never  seen 
him,  for  he  was  a  flabby,  fattish  boy,  blear- 
eyed,  red  haired,  and  altogether  a  scrofu- 
lous-looking, unhealthy  boy.  When  I  ex- 
amined the  boy  there  seemed  to  be  thicken- 
ing about  the  trochanter,  and  every  symptom 
of  scrofulous  disease  in  the  bone.  He  was 
in  a  place,  too,  where  there  had  been  nume- 
rous medical  men  consulted,  and  they  were  all 
clearly  and  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  was 
a  case  of  ischias ;  and  I  am  sure,  for  my  own 
part,  I  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon 
it.  But  the  father  and  I  were  at  an  inn 
where  we  had  some  dinner  together,  and 
that  enabled  me  to  give  him  a  lecture.  I 
told  him  to  put  the  boy  to  bed,  apply  leeches, 
foment  the  hip,  and  to  regulate  his  diet  and 
his  bowels.  And  I  said,  after  a  time,  when 
the  parts  seem  to  have  got  knit  together  so 
that  a  little  pressure  could  be  borne,  you 
must  have  an  issue,  and  that  issue  must  be 
kept  open.  I  said,  when  it  is  in  that  state 
in  which  it  will  bear  a  little  swinging  with- 
out irritation  of  the  malady,  I  will  allow 
your  son  to  go  about  on  crutches,  with  his 
foot  iu  a  sling,  not  slinging  it  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  never,  never  bear- 
ing the  least  weight  upon  it.  1  mean,  I 
would  allow  him  to  go  about  the  garden  to 
take  exercise,  a  certain  number  of  times,  at 
certain  periods  of  the  day,  for  the  good  of 
bis  health  ;  but  attention  to  Ilia  health  must 


be  every  thing.  The  father  war,  a  lawyer, 
and  an  intelligent  man,  and  seemed  to  un- 
derstand the  surgery  of  the  case,  as  far  as 
I  was  able  to  recommend  it  to  him,  and  we 
parted.  We  had  often  letters  afterwards  ; 
he  wrote  to  me  telling  me  how  his  son  was 
going  on,  and  it  was  a  year  before  that  hip 
was  in  that  state  in  which  he  could  go  about 
upon  crutches.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
did  go  about  on  crutches  ;  there  was  no 
apparent  shortening,  and  the  little  exercise 
seemed  to  do  him  good.  Then  the  question 
was,  when  he  might  bear  upon  the  hip,  or 
leave  off  walking  on  the  crutches,  and  1  said 
not  for  three  years  ;  for  if  any  one  would 
ask  me,  according  to  what  I  have  observed, 
what  would  be  the  average  time  of  the 
cessation  of  this  disease,  1  should  say  not 
under  three  years.  It  is  a  scrofulous  dis- 
ease, and  the  history  of  scrofula  is  this — it 
is  a  local  diseased  action,  which  will  not 
endure  for  ever,  but  it  is  very  slow  in  sub- 
siding, and  will  subside  soonest  iu  propor- 
tion as  the  constitution  is  healthy.  The 
disease  ceasing,  the  healthy  action  returns, 
and  then  there  is  the  anchyloses. 

Well,  now  1  will  tell  you  one  of  those 
cases.  But,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  you 
what  sort  of  a  constitution  this  boy  had,  I 
may  tell  you  that  the  chap,  after  he  arrived 
at  the  age  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  felt 
that  nothing  would  serve  him  but  being  a 
soldier;  a  military  spirit  sprung  up  in  hh.i, 
and  the  father  wrote  to  me  to  inquire  whe- 
ther it  would  be  injurious  to  the  hip  or  not. 
I  replied  I  did  not  think  it  would ;  but  I 
said,  You  must  be  aware  that  your  son  has 
not  the  constitution  of  a  man  bom  for  a 
soldier ;  he  can  neither  bear  the  privation 
nor  the  intemperance  of  a  military  life,  and 
therefore  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  it.  How- 
ever, nothing  could  alter  the  boy's  mind  ; 
and  the  father  came  up  with  him  to  town, 
and  called  upon  me  ;  and,  as  I  had  nothing 
to  say  to  him,  but  that  I  thought  it  a  most 
■foolish  scheme,  I  wished  him  success,  and 
he  went  away.  When  he  got  the  length  of 
Portsmouth,  he  was  seized  with  another 
disease,  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  his 
military  career ;  he  was  brought  home 
again,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  he  is 
now  dead  or  alive.  You  may  say,  Aye,  but 
you  did  not  see  the  disease  in  this  instance  ; 
I  say  I  did  not,  but  that  1  remember  seeing 
two  cases  which  were  fac  similes  of  it.  In 
those  two  cases  abcesses  were  formed,  and 
I  had  the  management  of  one.  of  the  cases; 
I  sent  that  one  to  a  place  a  little  distance 
from  London,  and  treated  it  as  I  have  told  ; 
the  other  went  into  the  country.  The  one 
whose  treatment  I  superintended,  got  per- 
fectly well ;  1  could  refer  to  him  now  ;  by 
the  by,  be  sent,  to  me  to  see  one  of  his  chil- 
dren lately,  and  1  nm  sure  you  could  not  say 
there  ever  had  been  any  disease  of  the  hip  \ 
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abcesses  formed  in  both  cases,  and  both  had 
the  halt  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  the  boy 
that  went  into  the  country  died  of  the  hip 
disease.  Now  I  am  convinced  that  a  great 
deal  of  good  may  be  done,  and  the  good  to 
be  done  is,  in  keeping  the  part  quiet,  re- 
pressing all  inflammatory  action,  instituting' 
counter  irritation,  and  taking  care  that  that 
Counter  irritation  does  not  disturb  the  health 
bf  the  patient.  And  if  ever  there  should 
be  a  fit  of  inflammatory  action  coming  on, 
the  patient  should  immediately  be  laid  in 
bed,  the  pease  taken  out  again,  or  beads,  or 
whatever  you  may  have  in  causing  the  irri- 
tation ;  and  nothing  but  soothing  treat- 
ment encouraged.  You  must  not  produce 
irritable  action,  while  the  internal  disease  is 
inflammatory. 

To  suppose  that  all  cases  will  do  well,  is 
to  suppose  an  absurdity ;  to  suppose  that 
those  cases  will  do  well  in  an  hospital,  is 
to  suppose  an  absurdity  ;  for  the  air  will 
not  admit  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  patient's 
general  health.  But  many  of  such  cases 
will  do  well. 

Now  if  there  is  absorption  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  retraction 
of  the  limb,  and  abcesses  formed,  and  ab- 
cesses broken,  there  's  a  most  important 
thing  to  be  done,  which  is  to  get  the  limb 
into  its  right  situation,  that  is,  to  get  it  into 
a  situation  descending  perpendicularly  from 
the  pelvis,  with  the  toe,  neither  turning  in 
or  out,  so  that  when  healthy  action  returns, 
and  anchylosis  takes  place,  let  the  anchy- 
losis take  place  in  a  way  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  body  will  have  a  proper 
hearing  on  the  limb  ;  for  of  what  use  is  a 
limb  to  a  man,  if  the  limb  anchylose  to  the 
pelvis  at  a  right  angle.  If  it  is  properly 
done,  and  should  afterwards  be  shorter,  then 
you  have  only  to  supply  the  shortness  with 
a  cork  shoe.  Now  this  I  conceive  to  be 
very  important,  and  it  is  the  concluding 
part  of  the  surgical  attention  requisite  in 
this  case. 

Accidents  occurring  about  the  Knee. 

I  shall  first  speak  of  dislocations  about 
this  joint.  The  tibia  may  be  twisted  out- 
ward and  inward,  and  it  may  be  thrown  for- 
ward and  backward  ;  and  what  of  all  that 1. 
You  are  to  put  it  right  again.  And  I  say, 
this  is  one  of  the  join  J;s  where  any  one  may 

bat  is  wrong,  for  they  may  compare 
one  knee  with  the  other ;  and  it  is  one  of 
those  joints  in  which  I  never  saw  any  great 
difficulty  in    pulling    what   was    wrong    to 

—by  pulling  it  straight,  and  making 
it  in  the  same  line  with  the  other  knee. 
Then  when  you  have  reduced  the  disloca- 
tion, you  keep  down  inflammation  by  wash- 
ing it,  by  continually  sponging  it,  and 
always  keep  the  limb  straight ;  for  if  any 
stiffness  were  to  occur  in  the  joint,  and  the 


limb  was  straight  afterwards,  still  you  would 
be  able  to  walk  well ;  the  leg  and  thigh 
would  appear  as  if  in  one  piece  ;  but  you 
would  not  walk  so  well  if  the  knee  was  bent. 
As  in  the  knee,  so  in  the  elbow  joint  ;  the 
great  object  is  to  keep  them  straight.  In 
either  of  these  joints,  where  the  motion  is 
likely  to  be.  imperfect  after  the  injury  heals, 
it  is  most  important  to  keep  the  limb  ex- 
tended. 

Well,  I  say,  I  do  not  see  difficulty  in  re- 
ducing those  dislocations  ;  and  I  have  seen 
some  bad  cases.  I  remember  a  great  big 
man,  when  I  was  quite  young  in  the  pro- 
fession, who  was  riding  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  when  his  horse  fell,  pitched  him  off 
the  horse,  and  he  came  against  a  projecting 
stone  upon  his  tibia.  He  was  a  heavy- 
man,  as  I  have  told  you,  therefore  the  fall' 
dislocated  the  joint,  and  drove  the  tibia 
back  into  the  ham.  He  was  taken  home  to 
his  house,  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  where  the  accident  happened. 
He  sent  to  me,  and  I  went.  Upon  looking 
at  him,  a  most  curious  spectacle  presented 
itself  indeed  ;  the  knee-pan,  and  the  liga- 
ment of  patella  all  drawn  tightly  together ; 
and  a  large  knob  raised  like  a  second  knee- 
pan.  The  man  was  in  bed  ;  I  made  fast  his 
knee,  and  soon  brought  it  to  its  situation. 
I  won't  say  it  was  very  gentle  pulling,  but  it 
was  steady  pulling,  and  by  using  that  ex- 
ertion, we  did  put  it  right.  Very  great  deal 
of  inflammation,  and  so  on,  was  the  conse- 
quence, but  after  about  three  months,  the 
man  walked  as  well  as  ever,  and  had  but 
very  little  tumefaction  about  the  joint,  after 
that  time.  Here  there  are  oblique  fractures, 
as  there  are  in  the  elbow  joint — oblique 
fractures  in  the  condyles,  and  these  are  very 
vexatious  cases ;  for  sometimes  the  condyle 
is  so  twisted  that  it  gets  out,  and  you  find 
it  very  difficult  to  get  it  in  its  situation,  and 
when  you  have  got  it  in,  to  keep  it  there  ; 
but  this  is  the  object,  and  you  must  try  to 
accomplish  it.  The  leg  must  be  extended 
along  the  thigh,  kept  still,  and  the  inflam- 
mation kept  down.  I  have  known  a  case  of 
this  kind  go  on  pretty  quietly  and  right  for 
a  certain  time,  and  then  the  patient  becom- 
ing fidgetty,  some  starting  and  motion  have 
taken  place,  which  have  renewed  the  inflam- 
mation in  the  joint ;  ulceration  has  hap- 
pened, and  an  opening  been  made  into  the 
joint,  then  a  horrible  fever  has  come  on. 
So  that  I  would  always  watch  those  cases 
very  vigilantly.  Now,  as  to  the  dislocations 
or  fractures  of  the  leg,  I  have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  them  when  the 
muscles  were  demonstrated. 

[Mr.  Abernethy  then  briefly  described 
them,  and  continued.] 

You  will  know  when  you  have  set  the 
patient's  leg  right,  by  attending  to  the 
apine  of  the  tibia  and  the  shin  -}  for  granting 
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it  was  wrong,  if  it  was  laid  in  a  horizontal 
situation,  you  would  ascertain  that  by  tracing 
the  spine  ;  it"  iu  a  contrary  direction,  by 
tracing  the  shin.  Now,  you  may  laugh  at 
all  this,  and  it  would  be  a  most  unimportant 
remark  indeed,  if  it  did  not  happen  that  a 
bandy-legged  man  broke  his  leg.  If  lie 
broke  his  leg,  and  you  were  to  put  it  straight, 
you  would  just  put  it  wrong.  I  remember 
a  bandy-legged  man  once  in  that  situation, 
notwithstanding  all  the  pain  the  surgeon 
was  putting  him  to,  he  smiled  and  said — 
Sir,  I  think  you  are  putting  my  leg  straight, 
and  if  you  are,  that's  what  I  never  remem- 
ber its  being  before. 

It 's  a  question — where  would  you  ampu- 
tate below  the  knee  1  And  the  answer  used 
to  be,  a  hand's  breadth  below  the  knee.  But, 
not  to  say  that  hands  are  of  different  breadths, 
I  would  say,  where  shall  the  measure  be 
taken  from,  because  a  hand's  breadth  below 
the  knee,  when  bent,  would  not  clear  the 
muscles  of  the  patella  ;  had  you  not  there- 
fore better  say,  four  inches  below  the  knee  ! 
The  scientific  reply  would  be — I  would  am- 
putate below  the  insertion  of  the  inner  ham 
string — four  inches  below  the  knee.  This 
is;  the  only  part  where  you  have  to  consider 
where  you  are  to  amputate,  because  in  all 
other  parts  you  are  to  leave  as  much  of  the 
patient's  limb  or  body,  as  possible  ;  but  here 
you  are  to  amputate  with  a  regard  to  a  per- 
son's convenience  in  walking  afterwards. 

Fracture  of  the  Leg. 
There  is  very  little  to  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  fractures  of  the  leg.  It  appears  to 
me,  those  generally  do  best  that  are  treated 
in  the  manner  I  have  described.  By  having 
the  knee  half  bent,  you  relax  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  and  I  told  you  what 
I  considered  to  be  the  rule  of  practice — 
that  which  gives  steadiness  to  broken  bones. 
If  you  lay  them  upon  a  splint — upon  a  plane 
— a  horizontal  plane,  then  every  longitudinal 
inch  of  the  limb  presses  equally  upon  it,  and 
you  carry  the  limb  as  if  upon  a  tray.  Then 
you  have  an  opposing  splint.  The  half  bent 
position  is  certainly  the  most  comfortable  ; 
but  in  saying  this,  don't  understand  me  as 
advocating  that  as  the  best  position,  because 
there  are  many  oblique  fractures  where  the 
bones  will  not  lie  so  steadily,  as  if  put  on 
the  back.  Mr.  Pott,  who  is  considered  as 
a  great  authority  in  surgery,  strongly  ad- 
vocated this  position  of  the  limb  ;  and  Mr. 
Hunter  as  strongly  advocated  the  other. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me,  if  surgeons  were  to 
adhere  to  the  one  or  the  other  method  of 
putting  up  broken  limbs,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  opposite  method,  they  would  be  doing 
wrong.  Each  method  is  to  be  adopted  in 
particular  cases,  as  it  may  seem  to  answer 
best,  according  to  the  way  in  which  you 
break  your  leg. 
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Lecture  IV. 

Of  the  appearances  observed  in  the  Brain  on 
Dissection. 

Gentlemen, 

The  mode  of  attack,  progress,  and  termina- 
tion of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  are  as  various 
as  those  of  other  organs.  It  may  attack  sud- 
denly and  violently,  when  its  duration  will 
be  necessarily  short,  from  its  disturbing 
functions  that  are  essential  to  life.  Or  it 
may  come  on  slowly,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly, and  may  then  be  protracted  to  a  long 
period.  But  it  may  also  be  mild,  and  yet 
terminate  quickly;  in  which  it  resembles 
other  inflammations.  Such  is  the  case  in 
many  of  what  are  termed  feverish  colds,  where 
pain  in  the  head,  with  slight  febrile  symp- 
toms, arise  and  go  off  again  in  a  few  hours. 

Inflarnmation  of  the  brain  produces  va- 
rious changes  in  the  state  of  the  parts 
affected,  as  discovered  after  death,  and 
which  1  shall  presently  enumerate.  I  must 
premise,  however,  that  none  of  these  are 
constantly  found,  and  of  course  are  not 
essential  to  the  disease  ;  for  inflammation 
consists  at  first  in  disordered  action  merely  ; 
change  if  structure  is  an  effect  more  or  less 
remote,  requiring  a  certain  time  to  produce 
it.  But  this  inflammation  may  prove  fatal 
by  interrupting  functions  that  are  essential 
to  life,  before  time  is  given  for  such  a 
change.  Accordingly,  the  most  violent  crises 
often  leave  the  fewest  and  faintest  traces 
behind  them,  and  that  for  a  reason  you  will 
readily  understand.  Not  even  is  the  usual 
effect  of  inflammation,  rednessif  the  part  affected, 
constantly  or  even  generally  seen,  upon  ex- 
amination after  death  :  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause these  structures  do  not  always  admit 
red  blood,  even  under  inflammation  ;  which 
is  the  case  with  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
and  also  with  the  most  efficient  part  of  the 
organ,  the  medullary  substance:  (one  example 
I  have  before  mentioned  to  you,  of  the 
medullary  substance  having  been  injected, 
and  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  highly  valu- 
able collection  of  Mr.  LangstafFe  ;  and  it  is 
moreover  worth  observing,  that  this  occur- 
red in  the  case  of  a  patient  who  died  of 
what  is  called  typhus  fever:)  and,  secondly, 
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because  the  blood  is  differently  disturbed 
during  life,  and  after  death  ;  so  that  parts 
which  may  have  been  actually  red  from  in- 
flammation during  life,  may  nevertheless 
lose  this  appearance,  when  inspected  after 
death  ;  as  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in  ophthal- 
mia, and  many  other  inflammations.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  however,  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  both  acute  and  chronic, 
tiiere  are  certain  changes  observed  in  the 
appearance,  and  often  in  the  structure  of  the 
organ,  which  it  will  be  useful  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  and  which  therefore  I  shall 
proceed  to  lay  before  you. 

Now  there  can  be  no  increase  of  bulk 
altogether,  no  swelling  of  the  whole  organ 
from  inflammation,  as  may  happen  in  other 
parts;  the  confinement  of  the  brain  in  an 
unyielding  case  of  bone,  effectually  pre- 
cludes this.  As  an  exception,  however,  I 
may  mention  the  case  of  very  young  infants, 
where  the  loose  attachment  of  the  bones 
allows  of  some  expansion  from  within  ;  and 
in  cases  likewise  where  the  sutures  are 
united,  but  where  the  fontanel  remains  open, 
there  is  an  evident  rising  at  this  part  when 
inflammation  is  going  on  within  ;  the  sub- 
sidence of  which  to  the  general  level  of  the 
integuments,  affords  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  termination  of  the  inflammatory  action. 
The  texture  of  the  brain  is  hardly  ever  de- 
stroyed by  gangrene;  and  not  often  by  sup- 
puration, unless  in  the  more  partial  and  chro- 
me affections  ;  for  inflammation,  when  gene- 
ral and  active,  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  by- 
interruption  of  functions,  long  before  such 
changes  could  be  expected  to  take  place. 

Now  when  encephalitis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  contents  of  the  cranium,  has  arisen, 
and  continued  for  a  certain  time,  as  a  week 
or  more,  we  commonly  observe,  upon  in- 
spection after  death,  more  or  fewer  of  the 
following  appearances  :  and  the  more,  in 
general,  the  longer  the  disease  has  lasted, 
for  the  reason  already  stated,  and  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  to  you. 

,  In  some  cases,  of  long  standing,  the  cra- 
nium itself  is  preternaturally  thick  and  vas- 
cular, from  having  participated  in  the  in- 
flammatory action.  It  mostly  then  adheres 
with  unusual  firmness  to  the  dura  mater, 
rendering  it  at  times  impossible  to  be  de- 
tached, without  tearing  the  membrane  ;  and 
often  with  the  effect  also  of  rupturing  the 
sinuses,  and  occasioning  an  effusion  of  blood 
from  them.  In  this  way,  blood  may  escape 
beneath  the  dura  mater,  and  give  rise  to  false 
conclusions  regarding  the  disease.  Air  also 
being  admitted,  and  blood  escaping  from 
the  lacerated  veins,  there  will  be  a  general 
subsidence  of  the  brain  ;  whence  it  has 
often  been  erroneously  concluded,  that  the 
brain,  during  lite,  did  not  completely  fill  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  but  that  it  was  alter- 


nately elevated  and  depressed,  as  is  observed 
to  be  the  case  when  a  portion  of  the  bone 
is  removed  during  life.  The  dura  mater  it- 
self is  sometimes  found  thickened  and 
opaque,  reddened,  or  with  coagulable  lyniph 
deposited  on  its  surface.  Neither  the  affec- 
tion of  the  cranium,  however,  nor  that  of 
the  dura  mater,  can  be  considered  as  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  inflammation  of  the 
brain  itself;  nor  are  they  the  cause  of  any 
of  the  essential  symptoms.  They  can  only 
be  considered  as  accidental  concomitants  of 
the  disease. 

When  the  inflammation  is  recent  and  vio- 
lent, upon  the  removal  of  the  cranium  and 
dura  mater,  the  veins  lodged  in  the  grooves 
between  the  convolutions,  are  generally 
found  turgid  with  black  blood,  while  very 
numerous  small  red  branches  spread  from 
the  great  venous  trunks  over  the  convolu- 
tions, so  as  at  times  to  give  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  brain  a  reddish  appearance  ;  for 
the  blood  in  the  minute  ramifications  of  the 
veins,  presents  a  florid  instead  of  a  dark 
hue,  a  difference  depending  merely  upon  the 
degree  of  thickness  of  the  column  of  blood 
looked  at.  The  arachnoid membrane  is  mostly 
observed  to  be  thickened  and  opaque,  so  as 
to  assume  a  milky  appearance  :  and  partial 
adhesions  are  often  formed  between  this 
membrane  and  the  dura  mater.  There  is 
frequently,  also,  serum  interposed  between 
it  and  the  subjacent  pia  mater.  This  mem- 
brane, the  pia  mater,  is  in  its  turn  often 
found  considerably  thickened,  and  reddened, 
like  the  inflamed  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the 
eye.  When  the  pia  mater,  in  this  state  of 
inflammation,  is  forcibly  torn  from  the  brain, 
and  drawn  out  from  between  the  convolu- 
tions, its  under  surface  appears  as  if  smeared 
over  with  blood  ;  but  which  is  owing  merely 
to  the  increased  vascularity  of  the  cellular 
membrane  that  connects  it  with  the  cere- 
bral substance. 

The  appearances  now  described  are  those 
which  present  themselves  in  all  the  varie- 
ties of  the  most  acute  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  where  they  terminate  quickly  in 
death  ;  whether  in  the  form  of  phrenitis,  hy- 
drocephalus, or  idiopathic  fever,  (for  these,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  you,  are  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
brain.)  But  if  the  disease  has  been  longer 
protracted,  as  for  some  weeks,  then  there 
is  commonly  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
serous  fluid  in  the  different  cavities  of  the 
brain,  and  between  its  membranes ;  and  in 
this  case,  the  turgidity  of  the  veins  upon 
the  surface  is  not  so  remarkable. 


The  medullary  substance  is  in  most  cases 
sensibly  altered,  though  not  in  a  very  strik- 
ing degree.  It  loses  something  of  the  usual 
pearly  whiteness,  which  it  exhibits  in  adults 
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in  health,  and  acquires  a  faint  tint  of  red, 
somewhat  approaching  the  peach  blossom 
in  colour,  or  the  tinge  of  redness  which 
belongs  to  it  in  the  infantile  state.  The 
cineritiotis  portion  also  becoming  redder  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  an  approach  to 
each  other  in  the  colour  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, which  greatly  lessens  the  distinc- 
tion between  them.  The  venous  trunks 
which  traverse  the  medullary  substance,  and 
which  are  hardly  seen  in  health,  become 
numerous  and  conspicuous,  and  acquire  un- 
usual firmness,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  drawn 
out  with  a  forceps  to  the  extent  of  perhaps 
half  an  inch;  at  the  same  time,  numerous 
minute  drops  of  blood  are  seen  to  issue, 
when  the  substance  is  divided,  so  as  to  give 
to  it  a  speckled  appearance,  or  as  if  sprink- 
led over  with  brickdust.  There  is  also  an 
increase  of  firmness  in  the  general  substance 
of  the  organ,  produced  by  recent  inflamma- 
tion, and  which  tends  to  preserve  it  longer 
than  usual  from  decay.  1  have  noticed  this 
very  strikingly  in  cases  of  malignant  small-pox, 
and  in  putrid  fevers,  where  the  brain  has  ex- 
hibited unusual  freshness  and  firmness,  at  a 
period  when  putrefaction  had  made  great 
advances  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
membranes  towards  the  basis,  and  those 
lining  the  ventricles,  are  commonly  ob- 
served to  be  in  the  state  I  have  already  de- 
scribed as  taking  place  above,  and  often  in 
a  still  greater  degree. 

Such  are  the  appearances  commonly  pro- 
duced by  inflammation  in  the  brain,  when 
recent  and  acute.  In  the  chronic,  or  long- 
protracted  state  of  the  disease,  the  appear- 
ances are  considerably  different :  a  large 
accumulation  of  serum  is  found  in  the  ven- 
tricles, and  also  between  the  membranes ;  in 
which  latter  case  the  fluid  makes  its  way 
down  the  channel  of  the  spine,  so  as  in  the 
erect  posture  to  press  upon  the  spinal  chord  ; 
with  the  effect  of  paralysing,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  lower  limbs.  I  have  ob- 
served patients  of  this  description,  well 
enougli  able  to  move  their  legs  in  the  hori- 
zontal posture,  but  losing  their  power  in  a 
great  measure  when  erect. 

It  is  in  these  long-protracted  inflamma- 
tions of  the  brain,  that  the  greater  changes 
in  structure  are  observed  :  such  as  tumours 
variously  seated,  partial  indurations,  ab- 
scesses, and  ulcerations  ;  under  which,  cer- 
tain functions  are  observed  to  be  impaired 
or  destroyed,  while  others  remain  entire. 
Sometimes,  in  place  of  the  hardness  that 
attends  recent  inflammation,  the  cerebral 
substance  is  found  preternaturally  soft.  On 
other  occasions,  earthy  depositions  take 
place  ;  or  bony  spicula  are  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  membranes.  To  these,  too 
much  importance  has  been  attached.  They 
have  been  reasoned  upon,  as  if  they  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms  pre- 


sent ;  but  without  any  just  foundation.  Thus 
the  convulsions  in  e])ileps\j,  have  been  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  principle  that  the 
brain  was  pricked  and  irritated  by  the. 
spiculw,  or  excrescences  of  bone  that  have 
sometimes  been  found  after  death.  And  it 
has  even  been  proposed  by  surgeons,  to  tre- 
pan the  skull,  upon  a  bare  suspicion  of  such 
excrescences  existing,  in  order  to  their  re- 
moval. There  is,  however,  no  ground  for 
these  mechanical  notions.  They  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  brain  is  in 
continual  motion,  so  as  from  time  to  time  to 
be  thrust  against  such  projecting  points. 
But  it  is  not  true,  as  I  before  stated  to  you, 
that  the  brain  is  in  such  continual  motion  : 
it  cannot,  therefore,  be  irritated  in  the  way- 
supposed.  These  bony  excrescences  are 
only  to  be  taken  in  combination  with  the 
rest,  as  evidence  of  general  disease  through- 
out the  organ.  Changes  in  structure  of 
tins  kind  (which  of  course  must  be  perma- 
nent) will  not  suffice  to  explain  the  perio- 
dical recurrence  of  epilepsy,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
exciting  causes.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  changes  are  often  found  where  no 
cerebral  disturbance  existed  during  life.  In 
the  case  of  one  of  the  surgeons  of  this  Dis- 
pensary, the  late  Mr.  Vaux,  who  lived  to  a 
great  age,  with  the  enjoyment  of  almost  un- 
interrupted health,  the  falciform  process  of 
the  dura  mater  was  found  to  be  entirely  ossi- 
fied, and  several  sharp  'projections  of  bone 
extended  downwards  from  its  lower  margin, 
like  the  spur  of  a  cock,  so  as  to  indent  the. 
corpus  callosum  ;  yet  there  was  no  epilepsy, 
nor  any  other  disturbance  in  the  sensorial 
functions,  till  within  a  very  short  period  of 
his  death. 

Extravasation  of  blood,  from  the  rupture  of 
vessels  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
consequent  apoplexy,  are  common  to  both  the 
acule  and  chronic  forms  of  inflammation  in  the 
brain  ;  but  in  both  are  to  be  considered  as 
accidental  only.  It  is  in  this  way,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain, 
especially  of  the  chronic  kind,  prove  fatal. 

More  or  fewer  of  the  morbid  changes 
mentioned,  are  found  in  most  of  the  fatal 
affections  of  the  brain,  however  different  in 
their  characters  and  denominations  ;  nor 
are  there  any  of  them  that  belong  exclu- 
sively to  any  one  of  its  diseases.  The  ap- 
pearances, , therefore,  observed,  upon  in- 
spection of  the  brain  after  death,  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  to  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  symptoms :  they  are  only  con- 
sequences, and  not  necessary  ones,  of  the 
same  state  of  disordered  vascular  action,  upon 
which  the  symptoms  immediately  depend. 
It  is  not  possihle,  indeed,  merely  from  the 
appearances  on  dissection  in  any  case,  (with 

I' the  exception  perhaps  of  extravasated  blood 
inducing  apoplexy,)  to  tell  of  what  particular 
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form  of  brain-affection  the  patient  died, 
any  more  than  it.  is  to  predict,  except  in  a 
very  general  way,  from  the  symptoms  pic- 
sent  during  life,  the  state  of  parts  that,  will 
be  found  after-  death.  Further,  the  most 
acute  and  speedily-fatal  diseases  of  the 
brain,  (with  the  exception  of  apoplexy,)  are 
those  which  leave  the  slightest  traces  be- 
bind  them.  Hence  we  ought  not  to  wonder 
that  superficial  observers,  those  especially 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  healthy  ap- 
pearance of  the  brain,  (which,  of  course,  is 
the  standard  of  comparison  to  which  the 
morbid  appearances  must  be  referred,) 
should,  in  many  cases,  have  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  disease  in  this  organ,  although 
its  functions  were  observed  to  be  disordered 
in  the  highest  degree  during  life — as  if  dis- 
ordered action  alone,  were  not  sufficient  to 
destroy  life. 

It  may  be  useful  now  to  recapitulate,  in 
a  general  way,  what  has  been  said  regard- 
ing inflammation  in  the  brain,  aud  its  conse- 
quences : — 

First,  then,  if  the  inflammation  be  recent 
and  general  throughout  the  organ,  it  will 
produce,  in  the  beginning,  an  excited  state 
of  the  sensorial  functions,  and  sometimes  of 
the  whole  system,  as  is  seen  in  phrenitis, 
hydrocephalus,  and  fever,  in  the  early  stage  of 
those  affections.  But  after  a  time  the  ar- 
teries gradually  become  enlarged  in  size, 
and,  by  compressing  the  veins,  the  circula- 
tion through  the  organ  is  impeded,  and  its 
functions  proportionally  impaired ;  some- 
times to  the  degree  of  apoplectic  stupor  that 
marks  the  latter  and  aggravated  stages  of  all 
those  different  forms  of  cerebral  inflammation. 
Hence  also  a  ready  explanation  is  afforded  of 
the  gradually-increasing  prostration  of  mus- 
cular strength,  as  well  as  other  corresponding 
symptoms,  that  characterise  malignant  fever 
more  particularly.  The  immediate  or  proxi- 
mate cause  of  such  a  suspension  or  oblite- 
ration of  the  sensorial  functions,  is  an  im- 
peded and  almost  suspended  state  of  circu- 
lation in  the  brain. 

It  is  in  these  rapidly-fatal  cases  of  in- 
flammation in  the  brain,  that  the  superficial 
veins,  as  well  as  those  distributed  through- 
out the  medullary  substance,  are  found  gorged 
with  dark-coloured  blood,  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  arteries  at  the  time  of 
death.  This  turgid  state  of  the  veins  has 
been  called  venous  congestion,  and  great  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  it,  as  if  it 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms 
that  take  place  in  the  apoplectic  form  of  fever 
I  have  just  described  to  you,  and  which 
accordingly  has  been  called  congestive  fever. 
Such  a  state  of  the  veins,  however,  is 
merely  passive  as  regards  them,  and  only 
serves  to  prove   that  the  arteries  of   the 


brain  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  excite* 
ment  and  consecpient  distention  during 
life  ;  and,  as  their  last  act,  had  emptied 
themselves  into  the  veins ;  just  as  takes 
place  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Secondly,  partial  inflammations  of  the  brain 
are  not  inconsistent  with  life,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  protracted  long  enough  to  alter 
the  structure  of  the  part  affected,  so  as  to 
impair,  if  not  destroy  altogether,  its  func- 
tion, whatever  this  may  be  :  and  thus  one 
or  another  of  the  senses  may  be  lost,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  seat  of  the  disease. 
In  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  partial  inflam- 
mation in  the  brain  and  consequent  change 
of  structure,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
different  chronic  affections  of  this  organ  ; 
such  as  apoplexy,  palsy,  epilepsy,  chorea,  mania, 
melancholia,  and  hypochondriasis ;  with  a 
host  of  other  undescribed  and  indescribable 
affections,  usually  denominated  rienous ; 
affections  that  are  hardly  ever  treated  suc- 
cessfully, but  upon  the  admission  of  their 
dependence  upon  the  brain,  and  of  their 
originating,  more  or  less  remotely,  >  hi 
inflammation. 

Of  the  Causes  of  Inflammation  if  the  Brain 
in  general. 

I  shall  next  direct  your  attention,  Gen- 
tlemen, to  the  general  causes  of  inflammation 
in  the  brain,  such  as  are  capable  of  exciting 
the  disease  in  any  of  its  forms. 

The  exciting  causes  of  inflammation  in  the 
brain,  are  far  more  numerous  and  various 
than  those  of  other  inflammations,  on  ac- 
count of  this  organ  being  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  many  circumstances,  from  which 
others  are  exempt.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
body  that  is  not  capable  of  influencing  the 
brain,  so  as  even  to  produce  disease  in  it. 
And  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  powerfully  and 
readily  disturbed  by  emotions  of  tnind.  While 
its  great  vascularity,  and  the  extreme  irrita- 
bility of  its  vessels,  especially  in  early  life, 
render  it  predisposed  to  inflammation  before 
all  others.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  1 
think,  that  if  you  include  all  the  different 
forms  of  disease  the  brain  is  liable  to,  yon 
will  find  this  organ  far  more  frequently  the 
subject  of  inflammation  than  any  other. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
may  be  arranged  under  two  general  heads, 
and  it  is  of  importance  that  you  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  them,  both  in  regard 
to  prevention  and  cure. 

First,  common  causes,  or  such  as  are  capable 
of  exciting  inflammation  in  other  organs,  as 
well  as  the  brain.  Such  are  mechanica  linjuries 
— the  taking  eold,  as  the  expression  is,  and 
external  heut.  Secondly,  cuuses  acting  pecu- 
liarly or  exclusively  on  the  brain,  as  loo  powerful 
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sensation  of  any  kind — great  voluntary  exer- 
tion— intense  thinking,  and  emotions  of  mind— 
narcotic  substances  taken  into  the  stomach, 
or  otherwise  applied — want  of  sleep— febrile 
contagions  of  various  kinds — and,  lastly, 
other  inflammations,  which  often  become 
causes  of  inflammation  in  the  brain  ;  these 
will  require,  altogether,  a  more  minute  con- 
sideration. 

1.  Mechanical  injuries. — Of  these,  as  causes 
of  inflammation  in  the  brain,  the  history 
of  surgery  furnishes  us  with  innumerable 
examples  :  inflammation  thus  produced, 
takes  place  at  different  periods  after  the  in- 
fliction of  the  injury  ;  as  from  a  day  or  two, 
to  many  weeks.  It  occurs  also  after  ap- 
parently slight  injuries,  such  often  as  pro- 
duce no  immediate  disturbance  of  the  cere- 
bral functions.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
guarded  prognosis  on  these  occasions,  and  of 
great  caution  in  regard  to  the  treatment,  in 
all  cases  of  injury  to  the  head,  however  ap- 
parently slight  at  first.  You  will,  perhaps, 
think  me  travelling  out  of  my  proper  pro- 
vince, in  remarking,  that  the  records  of  sur- 
gery prove,  that  simple  fissures  of  the  cra- 
nium are  often  more  dangerous  in  their  con- 
sequences, than  where  the  bone  is  shattered 
and  depressed ;  seemingly,  because  the 
fluids,  whether  extravasated  or  secreted  with- 
in the  skull,  have,  in  the  latter  case,  a  more 
ready  outlet  ;  and  because  pressure  is  in 
some  degree  removed.  From  all  that  1 
have  seen,  as  well  as  from  the  general  his- 
tory of  surgery,  I  am  fully  convinced,  that 
the  practice  of  the  older  surgeons,  Wiseman, 
Le  Dran,  Pott,  and  various  others,  of  tre- 
panning in  all  cases  of  fissure  of  the  cra- 
nium, is  far  safer,  than  the  modern  one  of 
waiting  for  the  actual  occurrence  of  bad 
symptoms,  before  resorting  to  the  operation  : 
it  is  then,  in  general,  too  late.  The  symp- 
toms attending  inflammation  of  the  brain,  as 
produced  by  external  violence,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  vary,  according  to  the  part  that 
has  sustained  the  injury  :  but  they  will  be 
some  or  other  of  those  already  mentioned, 
as  characterising  encephalitis  in  general. 

Concussion  of  the  brain  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  mechanical  injuries,  occasionally 
suffered  by  this  organ.  The  physical  change 
induced  on  the  brain  by  the  concussion,  is  not 
always  to  be  ascertained,  even  when  it 
proves  fatal,  and  an  examination  is  made 
after  death.  On  some  occasions,  it  is  pro- 
bably very  slight,  and  consists  in  a  momen- 
tary derangement,  without  any  actual  in- 
jury to  the  texture  of  the  part ;  as  we  may 
conclude  from  the  speedy  recovery  of  the 
patient.  At  other  times,  the  lasting  inter- 
ruption of  functions  that  ensues,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  organisation  is  seriously 
affected  ;  it  being  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
delicate  fibrous  texture  of  the  brain  may  be 


broken,  by  the  shock  the  part  has  sustained. 
Yet,  even  this  would  not  necessarily  be 
discovered  on  dissection,  supposingno  blood 
had  been  effused.  The  greatest  danger  to 
be  apprehended  in  these  cases,  where  the 
injury  does  not  prove  immediately  fatal,  is 
from  the  supervention  of  inflammation, 
which  must  almost  of  necessity  follow  the 
injury,  and  which,  as  far  as  possible,  ought 
to  be  guarded  against,  by  blood-letting,  and 
other  antiphlogistic  means.  Andhere,  again, 
I  would  caution  you  against  the  notions  that 
have  recently  been  promulgated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  which  arc 
founded  only  on  an  affectation  of  novelty,  in 
opposition  to  long,_and  general  experience. 
The  notion  is,  that  the  effect  produced  by 
concussion  of  the  brain  is  a  state  of  debility, 
requiring  the  use  of  stimulants  and  opiates — 
as  if  it  were  possible,  by  such  means,  to  re- 
medy the  injury  the  brain  has  experienced  ! 
The  only  object  you  have  to  dread  in  these 
cases,  is  the  accession  of  inflammation. 
This  you  should  endeavour  to  prevent  and 
mitigate  :  the  mechanical  injury  sustained 
by  the  organ,  you  have  no  control  over. 
Blood-letting,  certainly,  is  not  in  all  cases 
requisite  ;  for  in  some  instances  of  concussion 
of  the  brain,  owing  to  the  particular  part  of 
the  organ  injured,  the  action  of  the  lie  art 
and  general  vascular  system  is  found  to  be 
greatly  enfeebled  ;  as  is  ascertained  by  the 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  reduced 
temperature  of  the  body.  These,  however, 
are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
allow  of  but  little  being  done  for  their  re- 
lief. Even  in  sucl^  cases,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  stimulants  should  be  useful  : 
if  they  'were  to  have  the  effect  intended,  of 
rousing  the  general  circulation,  they  would 
but  be  the  more  likely  to  excite  inflamma- 
tion in  a  degree  that  might  not  otherwise 
have  occurred. 

2.  Exposure  to  coldia  occasionally  followed 
by  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  as,  in  other 
cases,  it  gives  rise  to  pneumonia,  or  rheuma- 
tism, and  the  like.  If,  for  instance,  the 
brain  should  be  more  disposed  than  other 
organs,  to  fall  into  inflammation,  as  is  the 
case  in  certain  individuals  ;  or  if,  in  con- 
currence with  cold,  another  cause  should  be 
applied  influencing  the  brain  more  particu- 
larly, such  a  result  would  be  very  likely  to 
happen.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  typhus 
graviov  or  malignant  fever,  that  I  have  seen, 
originated  in  this  way.  A  young  man, 
heated  with  wine,  rode  hard  for  several  miles  ; 
and  afterwards,  while  perspiring  freely, 
walked  to  a  considerable  distance  in  a  frosty 
night,  lie  became  excessively  chilled  in 
consequence  ;  and  although  he  was  able 
to  rise  the  next  day,  and  to  pursue  his 
business,  complaining  only  of  chilliness, 
and  slight  head- ache,  he  gradually  sickened, 
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till  the  most  malignant  symptoms  of  fever 
took  place  ;  from  which  he  recovered  with 
extreme  difficulty,  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks. 

3.  External  heat  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful causes  of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
The  influence  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
falling  on  the  naked  head,  (coup  de  soldi, 
8T  sun-stroke),  is  sufficiently  known  to  you. 
The  disease  that  follows  in  this  case,  some- 
times appears  in  the  shape  of  phrenilis,  some- 
times, iu  that  of  ordinary  fever. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  atmosphere,  from 
cold  to  hot,  is  always  observed  to  he.  pro- 
ductive of  cerebral  inflammation,  in  different 
forms  and  degrees.  Fevers,  then,  are  obser- 
ved to  prevail  with  extraordinary  fre- 
quency, and  to  become,  in  fact,  epidemic  •, 
as  is  the  case  also  with  phrenilis;  and,  in 
infants,  hydrocephalus.  Partial  affections  of 
the  brain,  founded  probably  in  inflammation, 
as  apoplexies,  palsies,  and  epilepsies,  are  then 
likewise  common. 

•  The  causes  that  appear  to  act  peculiarly  on' 
the  brain,  are  various;  and  in  the  first 
place,  such  as  tend  to  excite  or  disturb  the 
sensorial  functions. 

1.  Too  powerful  impressions  upon  the  organs 
of  sense.  Thus,  intense  light;  loud  and  un- 
accustomed noises,  such  as  the  firing  of  can- 
non ;  violent  and  long  continued  pain,  as 
from  surgical  operations,  the  pain  of  child- 
birth, 6\x. ;  are  all  occasional  causes  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain.  These  first  give  I 
rise  to  pain  in  the  head,  commonly  of  a 
throbbing  kind  ;  then  follow  the  other  symp- 
toms  of  cerebral  inflammation,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  phrenitis,  sometimes  offerer. 
In  the  same  way,  in  very  susceptible  sub- 
jects,  as  infants,  the  pain  of  teething,  or  that  I 
of  colic,  frequently  gives  rise  to  hydrocepha- 
lus, as  the  result  of  previous  inflammation 
in  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell 
are  either  of  them  a  medium  through  which 
the  brain  can  be  excited  into  actual  inflam- 
mation, although  its  functions  may  thus  be 
much  disturbed  ;  as  is  seen  in  the  effects  of 
certain  odours. 

2.  Long-continued  mid  intense  thinking,  and 
various  mental  emotions,  first  disturb  the  cir- 
culation in  the  brain  ;  and  this  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  actual  inflammation,  either  acute 
or  chronic.  Anger  and  the  other  exciting  pas- 
sions, thus  give  rise  to  phrenitis  ;  while  gruf 
and  anxiety  are  not  ^infrequently  causes  of 
fever  of  the  low  or  nervous  kind.  JlJuniu  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  or  chronic  disease  in  the  brain, 
is,  in  like  manner,  produced  by  long-con- 
tinued emotions  of  mind.  These  do  not  im- 
mediately produce  their  effect,  but  after  an 


interval ;    acting   as  exciting   causes  to   the 
brain,  so  as  to  induce  inflammation  in  it. 

3.  Long  watching,  or  want  of  sleep,  by 
keeping  the  brain  too  long  in  an  active  state, 
contrary  to  the  natural  economy  of  this  or- 
gan, is  a  powerful  cause  of  inflammation, 
which  may  show  itself  either  as  phrenitis,  or 
asfever. 

4.  Excessive  muscular  exertion  is  another 
cause  6f  the  disease,  and  which  acts,  not 
merely  by  increasing  the  general  circula- 
tion, but  is  in  itself  the  result  of  previous 
exertion  of  one  of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
namely,  volition. 

5.  Narcotic  substances,  by  which  I  mean, 
substances  that  have  a  peculiar  or  specific 
tendency  to  disturb  the  brain,  appear  all 
capable  of  exciting  inflammation  in  this 
organ  ;  though  with  some  diversity  of  effect 
in  each.  Thus  alcohol — which,  taken  to  a 
moderate  extent,  produces  simple  excite- 
ment of  the  vascular  action  of  the  brain, 
leading  on  gradually  to  intoxication,  as  I  have 
already  explained  to  you — when  taken  to 
excess,  not  unfrequently  excites  actual  in- 
flammation in  the  organ,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  phrenitis  as  described  by  authors.  Opium, 
also,  when  its  first  or  soporific  effect  has 
passed  away,  leaves  behind  it  a  state  of  brain 
indicative  of  inflammation,  and  altogether 
similar  to  that  of  low  or  typhus  fever,  as  it  is 
called,  for  which  I  have  seen  it,  indeed,  mis- 
taken, by  persons  of  considerable  expe- 
rience in  this  disease.  This  explains  the 
aggravation  of  symptoms  produced  by  the 
ill-timed  exhibition  of  this  drug,  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  idiopathic  fever ;  where  its  use, 
or  lather  abuse,  is  followed  by  a  drier  and 
browner  slate  of  the  tongue,  by  greater  heat 
and  dryness  of  skin,  and  by  early  delirium. 

In  stating  that  opium  or  other  narcotics, 
operate  by  exciting  inflammation  in  the 
brain,  you  must  not  consider  me  as  saying, 
that  this  is  the  constant,  effect ;  or  that  this 
class  of  substances  invariably  destroy  life 
in  this  way.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  prior 
effect  produced  ;  and  which,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  the  poison  administered  is  very  large, 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  before  time  is 
given  for  the  production  of  inflammation. 
Thus,  some  of  the  more  powerful  indivi- 
duals of  this  class  ;  such  as  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  mix  vomica  ^strychnine),  and  the 
hydro-cyanic  acid  in  its  most  concentrated 
form,  destroy  life  instantly,  whether  applied 
to  a  wound,  or  to  the  stomach,  or  to  any 
other  very  irritable  surface.  Opium,  and 
even  alcohol,  very  largely  and  quickly  swal- 
lowed, will  also  prove  instantly  fatal.  But 
these  substances,  if  administered  to  a  less 
extent,  and  if  time  be  given,  are  followed 
by  all  the  marks  of  cerebral  disturbance 
that  indicate  the  existence  of  inflammation 
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in  this  organ.  This  is  quite  analogous  with 
what  lias  been  observed  in  regard  to  the 
plague,  and  malignant  and  contagious  fever, 
where  the  cause  has  sometimes  been  observed 
to  destroy  life  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
and  before  any  mark  of  local  inflammation  in 
the  brain  lias  arisen,  or  any  general  febrile 
action  been  excited.  The  vinu  is  then  said 
to  kill,  by  its  seihtive  influence  on  the  nemous 
system  ;  that  is,  the  impression  made  on  the 
hrain  is  so  strong,  as  at  once  to  interrupt  its 
functions  ;  whereas,  had  the  cause  been  ap- 
plied with  somewhat  less  intensity,  the  or- 
gan would  have  been  roused  into  violent 
action,  and  inflammation  have  been  the  re- 
sult. 

6.  Mephitic  vapours,  as  from  animal  and 
vegetable  matters,  in  certain  stages  of  pu- 
trefaction ;  foul  air  of  different  kinds,  in- 
haled into  the  lungs  ;  various  febrile  conta- 
gions, as  that  of  smull.  por,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  general  nature  ;  all  appear  to 
operate  by  exciting  inflammation  of  the 
hrain,  mostly  in  that  form  which  we  call 
idiopathic  fever  ;  hut  still  with  some  difference 
of  character  in  the  different  cases,  according 
to  the  specific  nature  of  each. 

7.  Lastly,  inflammation  of  the  brain  fre- 
quently arises  in  a  secondary  way,  as  the 
result  of  previous  inflammation  in  some  other 
part,  and  which  appears  to  act  as  the  exciting 
cause.  This  takes  place  the  more  readily, 
in  proportion  as  the  organ  primarily  affected 
is  connected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  the 
hrain.  Thus,  inflammation  of  some  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  when  violent,  is  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  phrenitis  :  as  is  observed  especially 
with  regard  to  inflammation  in  the  internal 
ear,  in  the  eye,  and  in  the  skin  (erysipelas). 
A  great  number  of  other  inflammations, 
especially  of  irritable  parts,  before  they 
prove  fatal,  often  appear  to  excite  inflam- 
mation in  the  brain,  and  which  is  indicated 
hy  the  usual  signs. 

Thus,  then,  you  see  that  this  affection, 
inflammation  of  the  hrain,  which  I  have 
called  altogether  encephalitis,  may  be  in- 
duced by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  -each 
acting  in  a  way  more  or  less  different  from 
the  rest,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  cha- 
racter in  consequence.  1  shall  next  proceed 
to  point  out  the  various  forms  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  offer,  at  the  same  time,  the  hest 
explanation  I  am  able,  of  the  subject. 


ax  atom  v. 

Absence  of  the  Gull- Bladder  in  a  Human  Liver. 
By  M.  GoDELirn,  Surgeon-in-Chief  of 
the  Military  Hospitals  of  the  Rochelle.* 

Lemerv  mentions  the  case  of  a  liver  with- 
out the  gall-bladder,  but  it  was  thought 
that  this  state  was  owing  to  disease, 
rather  than  a  natural  conformation.  Saba* 
tier  says,  in  his  anatomy,  that  "  the  gall- 
bladder is  never  wanting  in  man  ;  if,  oc- 
casionally, it  has  been  thought  that  the 
contrary  has  been  .observed,  it  may  be  ex- ' 
plained  by  the  minute  size  of  this  organ,  or 
its  being  sunk  into  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  or  its  being  wasted  by  some  disease." 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  original 
deficiency  of  an  organ  is  a  much  rarer  oc- 
currence than  is  generally  believed;  but  Sa- 
balier's  assertion  is  by  far  too  general,  and 
admits  of  being  easily  refuted.  The  gall- 
bladder is  the  constant  seat  of  disease  ;  its 
cavity  is  frequently  distended  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
quite  obliterated.  The  obliteration  of  the 
cavity  in  the  human  subject,  shows  that  the 
organ  is  not  essential  to  life.  And  the 
entire  absence  of  the  gall  bladder  in  many 
animals,  particularly  the  invertebrated,  is  a 
proof,  by  analogy,  of  this  assertion.  Meckel, 
in  his  Handbuch  der  Patholo°ischen  Anaiomie, 
Bd.  I.  p.  607,  mentions  cases  of  the  total 
absence  of  the  gall-bladder  in  the  human 
subject.  Haberttand  Tiedemann^:  saw  cases 
of  this  kind,  where  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  a  depression  in  the  liver  for  the 
gall-bladder.  The  following  case  may  also 
be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  point,  thus  show- 
ing that  the   gall-bladder   is  not  absolutely 


*  Gazette  de  Sante,  Oct.  1826; 
t  Phil.  Trans.  No.  492.  p.  93. 
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necessary  to  life,  find  that  without  this  organ 
a  person  may  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health. 

The  suhject  of  the  following  case,  a  sol- 
dier, a;t.  '_>6,  on  the  10th  of  last  Septemher, 
fell  from  a  height  whilst  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  He  was 
immediately  carried  to  the  Amphitheatre  of 
the  Military  Hospital  of  La  Rochelle.  The 
inspection  of  the  body  was  soon  afterwards 
made  in  my  presence,  and  the  medical  men 
belonging  to  the  regiment.  On  opening  the 
abdomen,  I  was  immediately  struck  with  the 
absence  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  that  the 
yellow  appearance  of  the  arch  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  usually  exists,  was  not  present. 
We  then  proceeded  to  a  more  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  part,  and  found  that  there  w;is 
not  the  slightest  tint  of  yellow  in  the  con- 
cave surface  of  the  liver,  nor  any  vestige  of 
a  fossa.  Surprised  at  this  phenomenon,  two 
able  assistants  were  directed  to  dissect  the 
hepatic  duct  with  care.  Its  size  was  double 
that  of  the  natural  state.*  No  trace  of  a 
cystic  duct  could  be  discovered.  Lastly,  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  the  liver 
was  removed  from  the  body  and  examined, 
both  internally  and  externally,  but  without 
discovering  the  least  vestige  of  a  gall- 
bladder. In  short,  we  are  all  perfectly  con- 
vinced that,  in  this  person,  the  gall-bladder 
never  existed. 


COMPARATIVE    ANATOMY. 

On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Blistering  Fly. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  interesting- 
Essays  of  Fabricus  and  Olivier,  on  the 
blistering  fly,  we  have  hitherto  had  such  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  natural  history  of  this 
insect  in  this  country,  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  a  complete  description  of  it  will 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  For 
our  details  we  are  particularly  indebted  to 
a  very  excellent  memoir  on  this  animal  by 
M.  Andouin,  which  was  lately  read  before 
the  Royal  Institute  of  France.  For  the 
present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
descriptive  anatomy,  and  at  a  future  period 
lay  before  our  readers  the  physiology. 

These  insects  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  in  Greece,  China, 
India,  North  and  South  America. 

The  jaws  are  strong,  and  similar  to  one 
another.  When  looked  at  in  their  natural 
position,  they  appear  to  terminate  in  a  point, 
which  is  in  fact,  however,  the  profile  of  a 
cutting  lamina.     They  have  no  teeth,  but 


*  In  most  of  the  cases  on  record  of  ab- 
sence of  the  gall-bladder,  a  similar  dilata- 
tion of  the  hepatic  duct  has  been  observed. 
— Ed.L. 


there  is  at  the  base  a  circular  tubercle,  which 
is  flat,  and  rests  on  another  of  the  same  form. 
The  jaws  are  in  part  horny  and  in  part  mem- 
branous, formed  of  several  pieces  having  the 
inner  side  divided  into  two  membranous 
lobes  covered  with  hairs.  Their  external 
surface  supports  a  covering  with  four  joints. 

The  first  is  very  short,  the  second  and 
third  nearly  equal,  the  last  larger,  more 
elongated,  and  oval.  The  inferior  lip  is  also 
composed  of  several  pieces,  which,  instead 
of  being  distinct  and  articulated  with  one 
another,  are  united  by  a  sort  of  common 
membrane,  pretty  firm,  and  even  horny  in. 
several  points.  There  are  only  three  joints 
here  ;  the  first  small,  the  second  longer,  the 
third  short  and  truncated. 

With  regard  to  the  thorax,  it  differs  in 
no  respect  from  the  order  of  coleoptera. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  is  small, 
square,  and  not  so  large  as  the  abdomen  ; 
the  webs  are  long  and  flexible,  covering  the 
membranous  and  transparent  wings.  The 
feet  are  smooth  and  thin,  with  thread-like 
tarsi,  covered  on  the  lower  surface  with 
woven  hairs,  and  terminated  by  a  double 
pair  of  horny  hooks,  long  and  much  curved. 
There  are  five  joints  in  the  tarsi  of  the  two 
anterior  feet,  and  four  only  on  the  posterior. 
Each  of  the  feet,  of  the  female  cantharis  has, 
at  the  junction  of  the  leg  and  tarsus,  two 
small  moveable  spinous  processes.  In  the 
male,  the  same  thing  exists  in  the  posterior 
pair ;  but  in  the  anterior,  instead  of  two 
spinous  processes  on  the  sides,  there  is 
but  one,  which  is,  however,  strong,  com- 
pressed, sharp,  and  placed  on  the  median 
line. 

Independant  of  the  brain,  which  is  bi- 
lobed,  there  are  eight  ganglions.  The  first 
is  situated  in  the  head,  and  seems  to  result 
from  the  junction  of  the  nervous  chords  that 
the  brain  sends  from  behind,  and  which 
going  downwards  envelop  the  oesophagus 
like  a  collar.  Two  longitudinal  chords  make 
it  communicate  with  the  posterior  ganglion, 
which,  as  well  as  the  two  following  ganglia, 
belong  to  the  thorax,  and  which  are  much 
larger  than  the  abdominal.  On  each  side 
of  the  thorax  the  ganglia  send  out  several 
nerves  ;  and  what  is  very  curious,  the  two 
chords  which  unite  the  second  ganglion  to 
the  third,  cross  one  another  about  their 
middle.  That  which  arises  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ganglion  in  the  meso-thorax. 

The  circulatory  system  consists,  as  in  all 
the  insects,  in  a  very  simple  vessel  situated 
on  the  back,  going  from  the  head  to  the 
abdomen  and  pulsating  distinctly. 

The  respiratory  system  resembles  the 
others  of  the  coleoptera.  It  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  stigmata,  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  body,  from  which  recede  a  number  of 
ramusculi  that  finally  terminate  in  all  the 
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organs  of  the  body,  carrying  thither  the 
aerial  fluid. 

The  digestive  organs  are  very  compli- 
cated. The  extremity  of  the  mouth  speedily 
terminates  in  a  long,  muscular,  smooth, 
cyliudroid  u-sophagus,  which,  even  in  the 
thorax,  passes  into  a  stomach.  This,  again, 
goes  into  the  abdomen,  which  it  rills  in  a 
great  measure.  The  inferior  surface  lies  on 
the  nervous  chord,  and  on  the  muscles  of  the 
belly,  Laving  an  elongated  form  scattered 
about,  and  more  apparent  in  the  full  than  in 
the  collapsed  state.  The  stomach  termi- 
nates in  the  intestine,  in  a  peculiar  way. 
There  is  a  valve  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  small  kidney-shaped  bodies  floating, 
and  merely  attached  by  their  external  sides. 
They  are  six  in  number,  and  from  each  of 
them  there  emanates  a  small  biliary  vessel. 

The  small  intestine  takes  its  origin  ab- 
ruptly from  the  stomach  ;  at  first  it  is  pretty 
large  ;  it  speedily  contracts,  passes  back- 
wards, bends  again  obliquely  in  front,  turns 
over  again  on  itself,  forms  a  second  bend, 
and  passes  directly  to  the  posterior  part. 
(his,  as  it  is  swelled,  may  be  considered  the 
ccecum,  and  terminates  in  the  rectum,  which 
is  narrow  and  very  short. 

The  generative  organs,  in  the  male,  are 
the  same  as  in  most  of  the  other  insects. 
A  testicle,  vasa  deferentia,  vesicular  semi- 
nales,  spermatic  chord,  and  an  organ  for  copu- 
lation. The  testicles  are  perfectly  spheri- 
cal, and  of  a  very  curious  organisation. 
There  are  several  distinct  parts  also  in  the 
female  ;  such  as  the  ovary,  calices,  seba- 
ceous glands,  vesicules,  and  vagina  ;  and  at 
the  orifice  of  the  latter,  there  are,  generally, 
to  be  found  bony  substances. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 

M.  Andral,  jun.,  a  gentleman  well-known 
as  one  of  the  first  pathologists  in  France, 
has  lately  announced  a  discovery  which  he 
has  made,  concerning  the  circulation  of  the 
spleen.  The  splenic  artery,  at  its  termina- 
tion, is  perforated  by  numerous  small  holes, 
which  pass  immediately  into  the  spongy 
tissue,  of  this  organ.  A  similar  structure 
exists  in  the  veins.  These  opinions  are 
substantiated  by  anatomical  preparations. 


SEMEIOLOGY. 

Mediate  Percussion. 

M.  Pierry  has  lately  invented  an  in- 
strument which  lie  calls  .a  pleximetre,  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  the  pathological  states 
of  the  viscera  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
He  pretends  that  by  means  of  it,  he  has 
been  able  to  pronounce  most  accurately  how 
much  liquid  has  been  thrown  out  into  the 
cavities  of  the  pleura,  whether  or  not  there 
are  miliary  tubercles,  and  in  what  state  the 


hepatization  exists.  The  instrument  is  made 
of  a  piece  of  ivory,  and  the  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  the  sound  that  is  emitted  from 
the  thorax,  when  it  is  struck.  We  are 
promised  a  work  on  this  new  instrument. 


THERAPEUTICS. 

Case  of  the  Bite  of  a  Viper  treated  successfully 
by  the  application  of  the  Cupping  Class,* 

On  the  17th  May,  1826,  a  gardener  was 
bit  by  a  viper,  which  had  been  offered  to 
him  for  sale.  This  was  at  half  past  five  in 
the  morning.  At  seven,  the  part  was  swol- 
len, with  pain  tingling  in  the  hand,  and  sense, 
of  coolness,  which  were  followed  by  vomit- 
ing of  his  ingesta. 

In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  swelling 
increased  enormously.  It  seemed  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  oedema,  and  its  appearance, 
indicated  that  gangrene  would  speedily 
supervene.  The  temperature  of  the  part 
was  lower  than  it  usually  is  all  over  the 
arm,  up  to  the  axilla,  to  which  part,  in 
fact,  the  swelling  bad  extended.  Vomiting 
of  mucous  and  bilious  matter  continued 
now  and  then  ;  the  tongue  was  natural  ;  the 
stools  were  very  fetid.  Pulsation  of  the 
heart  feeble  ;  no  pulsation  was  felt  in  the 
radial  or  carotid  arteries,  whilst  that  in  the 
(rural  was  very  strong.  Head  and  upper 
extremities  were  ice  cold,  the  lower  mem- 
bers were  warm,  but  not  near  their  natural 
state.  The  face  was  swollen,  and  nearly 
double  its  usual  size.  The  neck  also  partici- 
pated in  the  swelling,  but  there  were  no 
spasms. 

As  the  patient  had  two  wounds  on  his 
hand  (one  of  which  was  not  considered  by 
him  to  be  the  bite  of  the  animal,)  it  was 
thought  proper  to  apply  two  cupping-glasses, 
having  previously  made  an  incision  of  three 
lines  immediately  over  the  wounds,  a  quan- 
tity of  serous  fluid,  which  resembled  that 
in  dropsical  people,  was  evacuated,  which 
had,  however,  no  effect  on  a  cat  that  was 
inoculated  with  it. 

The  cupping  glass  was  applied  for  half 
an  hour,  during  which  time  several  spoon- 
fuls of  fluid  were  evacuated.  The  skin  red- 
dened a  little,  and  a  drop  of  blood  or  so 
flowed  from  the  wound.  Hands  and  feet 
were  kept  warm  ;  frictions  were  made  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  gummy  potions 
administered. 

In  half  an  hour  the  patient  spoke  better 
than  he  had  done.  The  infiltration  in  his 
face  and  limb  diminished.  Pulsations  of 
the  carotids  and  lacteals  remained  unchanged. 

The  cupping-glass  was  re-applied  for  half 
an  hour,  which  again  removed  a  quantity  of 
serosity.     During  the    day    time,  the   face 
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resumed  nearly  its  normal  state ;  the  pul- 
sations of  the  heart  increased.  Nausea 
ceased,  and  the  pulse  of  the  head  and  arms 
returned. 

In  the  evening,  the  face  was  completely 
free  from  swelling  ;  the  axillary  glands 
painful,  however,  although  not  much  swelled. 
A  red  erysipelatous  band  pointed  out  the 
course  of  the  lymphatics;  the  heart  and 
ai  teries  resumed  their  natural  functions. 

On  the  18th,  the  general  symptoms  had 
disappeared.  The  arm  and  fore- arm  were 
double  their  usual  size  ;  reddish,  warm,  and 
very  painful  on  pressure,  particularly  at  the 
lower  and  inner  part.  Extensive  erysipelas 
now  manifested  itself  all  over  the  extremity, 
which  was  treated  by  applying  twenty 
leeches  to  the  arm,  and  as  many  to  the  fore- 
arm. The  local  symptoms  gradually  disap- 
peared, with  the  exception  of  the  swelling. 


TIIF.  TRUE  MOXA, 
Or  the  Foy-cong  of  the  Chinese. 
Various  substances  have,  at  different 
times,  been  called  moxa ;  but  that  most 
commonly  used,  appears  to  be  a  sort  of 
cotton  (artemisia  chiuensis)  which  has  been 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  potass. 
We  have  lately  had  some  specimens  sent  us 
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Treatment  of  Ischuria  Urethritis,  by  Dr.  Bal- 
lingal. — Delirium  Tremens,  mistaken  for 
Typhus  Fever,  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun. — 
Cynanche  Parotidea,  fatal  from  surgical  in- 
efficiency.— Bronchocele  and  Iodine,  $c.  fyc. 

The  surgery  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
never  in  much  repute,  has  been  making  of 
•late  very  considerable  additions  to  its  equi- 
vocal celebrity.  The  gentlemen  pensioners 
of  the  Navy  and  East  India  Service,  prin- 
cipally supplied  by  this  prolific  parent  of 
graduated  abortions,  have  long  supported  its 
character  in  this  respect,  while  its  phar- 
maceutical diplomatists  have  given  the  last 
touch  to  its  fame  throughout  the  British 
empire.  Any  one,  almost,  of  the  dispensa- 
ries which  ornament  our  various  hamlets 
with  sign-boards  and  blue-bottles,  may  be 
consulted  by  the  curious  for  statistical  in- 
formation on  this  head,  with  the  greatest 
chance  of  success,  on  "  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days." There  is  no  mystery  whatever  in 
these  evil  reports,  if  we  only  consider  the 
condition  of  surgery  in  the  school  from 
whence  these  rural  "  Hunters"  emanate. 
No  one,  of  course,  can  be  so  extravagantly 
sanguine  as  to  expect  that  a  science  could 
flourish  under  the  direction  of  men  who 
hold  its  practice  in  contempt.  The  Senatus 
Academicus,  the  great  bulwark  of  pure 
physic,  with  their  learned  patrons,  the 
Bailies  of  Edinburgh,  at  their  back,  have  in 


by  Mr.  William  English,  of  Seething  Lane, 

of  two  vegetable  substances  brought  from  |  fact  consigned  surgery,  for  half  a  century, 

,,,     , ^  __j    u__    „„-_    "o  the  garrets  and  cocklofts  of  their  Hoy  al 

Infirmary,  as  something  too  despicable  to 
occupy  the  more  spacious  apartments  of  the 
establishment.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  save 
it  from  degradation,  so  long  as  it  is  left  to 
pine  under  the  protection  of  its  present 
guardians,  who  never  speak  of  it  but  to  in- 
sult, or  legislate  but  to  trammel  its  powers. 
The  results  of  such  a  preposterous  arrange- 
ment are  daily  evolved,  and  the  following 
cases  may  be  taken  as  an  ex-vno-disce-omnes 
example  of  the  system. 

Joseph  Turnbul,  a  boy  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  was  received  into  the 
hospital  for  disease  of  the  urethra,  produced 
by  an  accidental  injury.  Micturition  by 
drops,  accompanied  by  severe  pain,  and  a 
small  tumour  in  the  perimBum,  were  the 
more  prominent  symptoms  of  his  complaint. 
An  instrument  was  attempted  to  be  passed 
for  several  days  without  success,  and  he  was 
next  treated,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  stric- 
ture, with  caustic,  which,  from  mismanage- 
ment in  the  application,  was  found  to  have 
destroyed  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
but  without  affording  any  relief.  The  de- 
sign of  cutting  down  on  the  stricture  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  contemplated,  the 


China,  which  have  been  used  by  Mr 
Thomas  Blizard,  and  other  surgeons.  The 
one  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  for 
its  supposed  power  of  arresting  slight  h;e- 
morrhage,  and  is  named  by  them  wang-cou- 
mou,  yellow  hair  dog,  or  stop-blood-thing  ; 
ami  the  other  is  named  by  them  foy-cong, 
fine  velvet,  or  the  true  moxa,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  them  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
eschars  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  has 
a  brown  colour,  is  very  light  and  inodorous, 
and  a  mass  of  it  burns  readily,  when  any  part 
of  it  is  ignited.  It  is  not  probable  that  moxa 
will  be  extensively  used  in  this  country  ; 
but  those  who  are  disposed  to  employ  fire 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  chronic  dis- 
eases, will  find  that  the  substance  last  men- 
tioned, will  give  much  less  trouble  than  the 
cylinder  of  cotton,  with  its  appendages,  as 
recommended  by  Larrey. 
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boy  having  suffered  for  weeks  the.  distress 
and  danger  of  a  bladder  constantly  distended. 
The  proposal  was  accordingly  carried  into 
execution  in  the  theatre  of  the  hospital, 
where,  after  half  an  hour  spent  in  ineffec- 
tual endeavours  to  pass  an  instrument  into 
the  bladder,  the  patient  had  to  be  removed 
off  the  table,  when  the  operator,  looking 
confoundedly  puzzled,  turned  round  and 
informed  the  spectators,  that  indeed  he  ex- 
perienced more  difficulty  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated, but  that  he  expected  bis  object 
would  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  suppura- 
tion should  be  established.  The  usual  pro- 
cesses, however,  between  the  infliction  of 
an  incised  wound  and  complete  cicatriza- 
tion, have  now  been  gone  through,  but  the 
prediction  still  remains  to  be  verified,  and 
the  boy,  despairing  of  relief,  has  left  the 
hospital  precisely  in  the  same  state  lie  came 
in,  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  perfection 
of  "  Military  Surgery,"  and,  it  is  to  be 
devoutly  hoped,  to  visit  Mr.  Liston,  or  some 
other  pure  craftsman,  with  a  more  prospe- 
rous event. 

Descending  from  the  "  surgical  attics  " 
of  the  institution  to  the  favoured  regions 
appropriated  to  the  practice  of  physic,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  take  an  occasional 
glance  at  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Doctors," 
in  their  own  peculiar  province. 

The  subject  of  the  following  case  was  a 
man  who  had  been  very  much  addicted  to  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  was  fre- 
quently followed,  on  other  occasions,  by 
what  his  friends  termed  "  nervous  affec- 
tions"-— not  an  inexpressive  appellation  for 
the  train  of  symptoms  which  sometimes 
succeeds  a  too  liberal  indulgence  in  the 
manufacture  of  "  Glenlivat,"  and  helping 
the  practitioner,  when  taken  along  with  the 
other  circumstances  of  this  patient,  to  a 
certain  diagnosis  of  his  disease.  About  ten 
days  previous  to  his  reception  into  the  hos- 
pital, he  had  been  suddenly  seized  with 
rigours,  paid  of  the  head,  and  shortly  after 
with  violent  delirium.  On  admission,  his 
pulse  counted  a  hundred,  his  extremities 
were  cold,  tongue  moist,  raved  incessantly, 
was  agitated  by  tremours,  and  presented, 
in  his  whole  appearance  and  manner,  the 
peculiarities  of  a  case  of  neglected  delirium 
tremens  in  its  last  stages.  For  the  allevia- 
tion of  these  symptoms,  he  was  ordered  a 
dose  of  jalap,  and  leeches  to  the  temples  ; 
but  no  abatement  having  taken  place  in  the 
violence  of  the  disease  from  this  active  and 
judicious  treatment,  he  was  directed  to  be 
bled  to  twenty  ounces  from  the  arm,  and 
sixty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  to  be 
taken  at  night,  at  a  time  when  it  might  be 
said  he  was  in  a  moribund  slate.  The  blood 
showed  no  signs  of  inflammatory  action  in 
the  system,  and  he  survived  its  abstraction 


but  a  very  short  period.  Dissection  dis- 
closed about  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  each  lateral 
ventricle  ;  vascular  turgescence  of  the  dura 
mater  ;  and  a  serous  effusion  under  the  tu- 
nica arachnoidea.  Admitting  this  to  be  an 
instance  of  common  typhus,  no  practitioner, 
not  even  Dr. Clutterbuck would  have  ventur- 
ed to  use  the  lancet  in  that  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease and  condition  of  the  system,  while  the 
history  and  appearance  of  the  patient  showed 
his  complaint  to  have  been  of  a  totally  dis- 
tinct nature  ;  but  his  having  come  from  a 
quarter  of  the  town  where  fever  prevailed, 
was  evidence  sufficiently  conclusive  with 
Dr.  Duncan,  jun.  to  refer  it  to  a  different 
section  of  Cullen. 

The  subsequent  case  is  given  as  much  for 
the  rarity  of  its  termination,  as  to  illustrate 
the  blessings  of  the  pre-eminence  of  pure 
physic  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  a  surgical  hospital  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  subject  of  remark,  a  married  female, 
presented  herself  a  few  days  since  for  ex- 
amination in  the  patient's  waiting  room. 
Almost  naked,  and  deformed  by  disease,  she 
exhibited  the  lowest  state  of  human  wretch- 
edness. The  parotid  and  sub-maxillary 
glands  were  enlarged  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent. Those  who  have  seen  extreme  cases 
of  ptyalism  in  Lock  Hospitals,  when  mercury 
was  in  the  ascendant,  may  form  some  no- 
tion of  her- appearance.  Her  pulse  was 
feeble,  extremities  cold,  voice  inarticulate, 
and  could  give  no  account  of  the  cause  or 
duration  of  the  complaint.  She  was  or-' 
dered  to  bed,  without  any  prompt  measures 
being  taken  for  her  relief,  when  she  shortly 
after  expired.  Permission  being  granted 
to  examine  her  after  death,  matter  was  found 
di  _used  through  the  cellular  substance  con- 
necting the  glands,  and  an  opening  on  each 
side  in  the  fauces,  into  which  the  discharge 
had  flowed.  The  different  viscera  were  all 
found  perfectly  sound,  butempty,  and  in  some 
places  contracted,  and  it  was  quite  evident 
the  woman  had  died  from  suffocation  or  in- 
anition. In  commenting  upon  this  case  and 
dissection,  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.  observed,  that 
even  with  the  knowledge  of  the  case  which 
they  then  possessed,  no  relief  could  be  given 
by  an  opening  into  the  glands  externally, 
for  the  matter  was' not  collected  in  a  sac, 
and  that  medicines  could  not  have  I  .en 
administered,  from  defective  deglutition.  In- 
deed !  but  were  any  of  these  plans  attempt- 
ed 1  Were  alimentary  enemas  by  the  mouth 
and  anus  given  to  keep  her  alive  a  little 
longer?  Was  an  incision  made  into  the 
glands  for  the  removal  of  the  matter,  which 
we  find,  notwithstanding  its  diffusion,  had 
no  objection  to  pass  by  another  opening  into 
the  mouth  1  or  was  artificial  respiration,  in 
the  event  of  other  measures  failing,  resorted 
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to  in  order  to  save  her  from  suffocation? 
These,  however,  were  remedies  not  to  be 
found  amongst  the  "  simples  and  com- 
pounds" of  a  pharmacopoeia,  and  were  of 
course  overlooked  by  a  pure  physician. 


There  is  a  case  of  bronchocele  in  the  hos- 
pital, with  the  history  and  event  of  which 
J  shall  raal.e  you  acquainted  hereafter.  It 
has  been  treated  so  Air  with  iodine,  and 
with  some  prospect  of  final  success.  Fever 
prevails  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
number  of  admissions  into  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary averaging-  from  six  to  eight  patients 
daily,  and  under  circumstances  which  might 
convince  any  person  less  sceptical  than  Dr. 
M'Lean,  of  its  contagious  nature. 

Scot  us, 
Edinburgh,    Nov.  26,  1826. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, —  When   I  passed    my   examination 
before   the    Worshipful   Apothecaries,    and 
after  paying   the   usual  fee,  my  certificate 
was  given  to  me,  together  with  a  list  annually 
published  of  persons  qualified  to  practise"; 
and  now,  Sir,  may  I  ask,  for  what  reason  has 
this  List  ceased  to  be  published?  I  requested 
a  friend,  the  other  day,  to  procure  a  printed 
list,  as  usual ;  he  applied  at  the  Hall,  when 
he  was  told  that  they  had  ceased  to  deliver 
them,  after  having  told  me,  in  the  Act,  that 
a  printed  list  should  he  annually  published  ! 
I  am  practising  my  profession  in  a  large  city, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  numbers  of  uneducated 
and  unqualified  men,  according  to  act  of  par- 
liament,  are  in   practice  in  spite  of  all  re- 
straint.    Men  that  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming   acquainted   with  anatomy    or 
physiology,  and,  consequently,  ignorant  of 
those  laws  which  regulate  the  offices  of  life. 
1  ou,  Sir,  are  the  only  person  1  can  look  to 
for   the   removal    of   this  oppression  ;    the 
Apothecaries'  Company  put  it  entirely  out 
of  my  reach,   even  to  learn  who  they  have 
qualified,  by    suppressing  the  List,  &c.     I 
look   around  me   and   see  men  who   a  few 
years  ago  were  merely  porters  to  druggists, 
or  perhaps    Sancho    Panza's    to  some"  Dr. 
Lamert,  styling  themselves  surgeons,  apo- 
thecaries, accoucheurs,  &c  ;  if  I  inquire, 

oh  !  he  or  they  are  qualified  !  !  !  This  brings 
to  my  recollection  an  account  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  acting  as  druggist,  &c,  with- 
out previous  apprenticeship ;  and  heino- 
pretty  fortunate  in  the  sale  of  drugs,  he 
imagined  his  knowledge  of  the  healing  art 
incri  ased  in  proportion  to  his  success  in 
physic,  and  determined  on  becoming  a  "pure 
surgeon  ;"  he  consulted  a  physician  on  the 
subject  of  his  going  to  London  to  walk  the 


hospitals.     I  must  inform  you  he  had  seen 
the  revolution  of  forty  long  years,  the  last 
five  only  had  been  devoted  to   drugs,   &c. 
This  physician  advised  him  to  learn  the  hard 
lesson  of  contentment,  especially  as  he  was 
beyond  the  usual  age  for  matriculating  ;  his 
reply   was,  he   thought  in   about  six  weeks 
j  walking  the  hospitals  in  London,  he  should 
I  be  ahle  to  contend  with  all  the  diseases  of 
I  his  neighbourhood ;    and    left   his   wife   to 
carry  on  the  business,  whilst  he  was  walking 
I  the  hospitals !  !     And,  if  you  please,  we  will 
|  leave  him  there,  while  I  inform  you  that  at  the 
expiration  of  six  long  weeks,  he  came  down 
with  testimonials  of  the  first  of  the  faculty, 
as  he  asserted,  placed  surgeon  on  his  door, 
and  commenced  his  skill  •  almost  the  first 
subject  of  his  attack  was  an  old  man  who 
placed  himself  under  his  care  with  what  the 
doctor  termed  a   "stoppage"  in  the  bowels  ; 
every   remedy  which   this  new  Esculapius 
adopted  proved  unavailing,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered a  final  blow  to  the  poor  patient,  as 
death  appeared  to  stare  him  in  the  face.     A 
friend  of  mine,  a  surgeon,  was  requested  to 
see  this  patient;  and,  on  his  arrival,   heard 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  poor  patient 
had  much  faith  in  the  skill  of  his  doctor,  for 

he   said   Mr. did   every  thing   in  his 

power;  but  mark  the  sequel  :    this  consti- 
pation was  a  retention  of  urine  ;  for  on  in- 
troducing the  catheter,  a  large  quantity  of 
water  was  drawn  off;  the  man  was  imme- 
diately relieved,  and  by  the  daily  use  of  this 
instrument  for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  accom- 
panied with  such  medicine  as  was  thought 
proper,    the    patient   perfectly    recovered, 
to  the  no  small   annoyance  of  the  doctor  ■ 
the  distention  of  the  bladder  had  gone  on  so 
far  as  to  leave  a  paresis  approaching  to  para- 
lysis.    I  have   a  patient  under  my  care,  at 
this  time,  a  sad  spectacle  of  surgical  igno- 
rance, viz.  dislocation  of  the  os  humeri  unre- 
duced, having  been  treated  by  the  surgeon 
as  a  mere  contusion  ;  and  another  of  a  more 
recent  date,    of  fracture   of  the  same  bone, 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.     I  know  it  is 
said,  if  people  will  employ  such  individuals, 
they   must   abide    the    consequences ;    but 
how  are  the  public  to  judge,  until  some  per- 
son has  been  left  as  a  monument  of  irre- 
parable injury,  by  their  maltreatment.    I  am 
not  contending  for  the  Act  as  it  now  stands  ; 
but  if  there  be  a  law,  I  wish,  as  a  member 
of  a  liberal  profession,  to  know  who  this  law 
has  qualified  ;  and  how  can  I  arrive  at  such 
information,   but  through  the  medium  of  a 
printed  list.     I  shall,  for  the  present,  leave 
the  subject  before  your  numerous  and  re- 
spectable readers. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 


A  Licentiate  of  the  Worshipfi'e 
Societv  of  Apothecaries! 

Bristol,  Nov.  1826. 
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Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  more  'par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  Naval  and  Military 
Service.  Illustrated  by  Cases,  and  various 
Official  Documents.  Second  Edition,  con- 
siderably enlarged.  By  Alex.  Copland 
Hutchison,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  at  Deal ;  Member  of  tbe 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  &c.  &c. 
London,  1826.  8vo.  pp.  442.  Under- 
woods. 

The  present  edition  comprises  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son's "  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery," 
published  in  1816  ;  his  further  observations 
of  the  following  year,  and  his  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  and  other  periodicals.  To  these 
he  has  added  a  chapter  on  imperforate  anus, 
and  several  other  detached  essays  and  cases 
of  practical  import,  of  -which  those  on  ery- 
sipelas and  feigned  diseases  are,  without 
doubt,  the  most  novel  and  striking.  The 
chapter  on  amputation,  which  commences 
the  present  volume,  was  originally  designed 
to  correct  some  loose  expressions  of  Mr. 
Guthrie,  on  the  proper  period  for  operating- 
after  gun-shot  wounds,  contained  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  work  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  Guthrie  had  advocated  a  little  delay, 
until  the  patient  had  "  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  injury,"  in  which  he 
merely  followed  Faure,  Hunter,  and  Percy, 
while  our  author  maintained  that  the  ope- 
ration ought  to  be  done  immediately,  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  Wiseman  and  Le 
Dran,  Pott  and  Larrey.  Neither  had  any 
thing  original  to  offer,  and  if  their  doctrines 
were  meant  to  involve  general  principles, 
both  were  wrong.  However,  the  matter  of 
dispute  has  long  since  been  disposed  of,  and 
by  no  one  more  ably  than  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Cooper,  in  the  recent  editions  of  his  Dic- 


tionary, to  which  we  refer  the  student.  Mr. 
Hutchison's  treatment  of ,  erysipelas  phleg- 
monodes,  which  we  have  already  adverted  to 
in  our  review  of  Dr.  Butter's  work  on  irri- 
tative fever,  (See  vol.  ix.  p.  292)  is,  briefly, 
as  follows  : — 

" of  making  several  free  inci- 
sions with  a  scalpel  on  the  inflamed  surface, 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  through  the  in- 
teguments and  down  to  the  muscles,  as  early 
in  the  disease  as  opportunity  admitted,  and 
previous  to  any  secretion  having  taken  place. 
These  incisions  may  be  made  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  from  two  to  four  inches 
apart,  and  varied  in  mlmber  from  four  to 
eighteen,  according  to  the  extent  of  surface 
the  disease  is  found  to  occupy." 

The  practice  is  equally  applicable  to 
phlegmon,  for  by  means  of  these  incisions, 
as  the  author  very  justly  remarks,  "  the 
operator  will  not  only  be  enabled  to  abstract 
fifteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  from  the 
surcharged  vessels,  actively  engaged  in 
feeding  the  disease,  but  he  will  also  afford 
the  most  unequivocal  relief  to  a  tense  and 
over  distended  skin."  We  have  followed 
this  practice  and  that  of  Mr.  Higginbottom, 
the  caustic,  in  several  cases  of  erysipelas 
and  phlegmon  with  the  most  decided  suc- 
cess. In  the  migratory  erysipelas,  insulat- 
ing the  affected  part  by  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  (two  scruples  to  an  ounce  of 
water)  applied  to  the  surrounding  cuticle, 
has  restrained  it  within  its  primary  limits. 
It  forms  a  breach  of  continuity  which  the 
disease  cannot  creep  over,  and  the  only  in- 
convenience to  the  patient  is  the  unsightly 
blackness  of  his  skin. 

Mr.  Hutchison  has  written  a  very  amus- 
ing chapter  on  simulated  or  feigned  dis- 
eases, which  every  one  connected  with  the 
public  service,  or  with  public  hospitals, 
where  such  deceptions  are  not  unfrequently 
practised,  will  do  well  to  peruse.  The  most 
common  are  ulcers,  fever,  (crusting  the 
tongue  with  yellow  soap  !)  diarrha-a,  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  (symptoms  produced  by 
white  hellebore,)  contractions  of  the  joints, 
paralysis,    epilepsy,    inflammation  of   the 
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eyes,  incontinence  of  urine,  haemoptysis, 
lijematemesis,  oedema  of  the  extremities, 
(ligature,)  hernia,  &c.  A  curious  case  is 
related  of  a  man  impressed  on  hoard  the 
Druid  in  1807,  who,  on  stripping  himself 
for  examination,  stated  that  he  was  '-'rup- 
tu<.  il  in  hoth  groins,"  and  had  been  "  over- 
hauled" a  dozen  times  by  the  surgeons  of 
different  ships  of  war. 


"  There  certainly  was,"  says  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son, "  a  swelling  in  each  groin,  very  much 
resembling  hernia  ;  but  the   weather  being 
at  this  time  extremely  hot,  and  the  scrotum, 
therefore,  very  pendent  and  flaccid,  my  at- 
tention was  particularly  called  to   it ;  and, 
on  examination,  I  found  the  scrotum  to  be 
an  empty  bag,  and  the  testes  (o(  their  na- 
tural size)  lodged  in  the  groin.     As  soon  as 
this  discovery  was  made,  the  poor  man,  from 
being  at  length  and  so  unexpectedly  detect- 
ed, became  quite  unnerved,  and  so  agitated, 
that  upon  re-examining  the  parts,  the  testes 
were    found   to  have   descended  into  their 
proper  places  in  the  scrotum.     After  com- 
mending the  man  for  his  ingenuity,  and  in 
place  of  physic  administering  tohima  glass  of 
grog,  his  spirits  were  rapidly  restored  ;  and 
seeing  no  longer  any  chance  of  eluding  the 
king's  service,  he  displayed  before  us  seve- 
ral remarkable  feats  of  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed over  these  organs.     He  pulled  both 
testes  from  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  up 
to  the  external  abdominal  rings,  with  con- 
siderable force,  and  again  dropped  them  into 
their   proper  places  with  incredible  facility. 
He   then  pulled  up   one  testis,  and,  after 
some  pause,  the  other  followed  as  the  word 
of  command  was  given  ;  be  then  let  them 
both  drop  into  the   scrotum  simultaneously. 
He  also  pulled  one  gradually  up,  whilst  the 
other   was   as   gently   descending;    and   he 
repeated  this  latter   experiment  as  rapidly 
as  the  eye  could  well  follow  the  elevation 
and  descent  of  the.  organs,  so  that  my  assist- 
ant and  myself  were  not  only  surprised,  but 
so  exceedingly  amused  that  we  could  hardly 
believe  the  evidence  of  our  senses.     Except 
ia  the  above  remarkable  case,  I  know  of  no 
instance  on  record  of  the  cremaster  muscles 
being  muscle.-:  of  will  ;  and,  as  it  was  so  sin- 
gular a  case,  I  showed  the  man  to  several 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  squadron  we 
happened  to  meet  with  during  the  remainder 
of  my  service  in  that  ship." 

.  After  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Blackad- 
der  on  hospital  gangrene,  or  phagedena  gan- 
grenosa, and  the  numerous  memoirs,  reports, 
and  papers  which  have  appeared  on  the  sub- 
No.  170. 


ject,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Hutchison 
has  added  little  to  what  was  already  known 
respecting  it.     He  agrees  with  Elackadder, 
Delpech,  and  all  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,    1st,  That  it   is  infectious;    2dly, 
That  the  attendant  fever  never  precedes  it ; 
and,  lastly,  as  to  the  general  plans  of  treat- 
ment.    But  for  "  the  guidance  of  the  young- 
medical  officer,"  he  has  run  over  the  prac- 
tices of    Gillepsie,  Hennen,  and  Blackad- 
der,  and  given  a  translation  of  Portal  and 
Deschamp's  report  to  the  French  Institute 
on  Delpech's  memoir,  "  Sur  la  Complication 
des  Plaies  et  des  Ulccres,  connue  sous  le  Nom 
de  Pouriture  d'Hopital,"  which  appeared  in 
1815,  and  has  been  duly  infused  into  the 
Dictionary  of  Cooper.  Delpech  recommends 
the  actual  cautery  ;  and  surely  when  moxas 
and  strong  nitric  acid   are  daily  tolerated, 
there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  trying  the 
experiment.     Mr.  Hutchison  has   favoured 
us  with  sundry  official  communications  from 
naval  surgeons,    conveying    their   opinions 
of  the  disease,  and  describing  their  general 
methods  of  treating  it.     One  of  these  com- 
munications, we  apprehend,  (for  he  has  at- 
tached no  names  to  them,)  came  from  him- 
self in  his  capacity  of  surgeon  to  the  hospi- 
tal at  Deal,  since  the  writer  speaks  of  mak- 
ing deep  scarifications  on  the  inflamed  skin, 
"  similar  to  those  he  had  recommended  in 
erysipelas  phlegmonoides."     But  a  manifest 
discrepency  of  opinion  weighs  against  this 
conclusion,    it   being   stated    in  one    place 
(p.  220)  that  "  increased  action  of  the  sys- 
tem always  prevails  in  the  -first  instance," 
and,  in  another  (198),  that  he  has  "  never 
known  the  attendant  fever  precede  hospital 
gangrene."    To  our  minds,  there  is  no  "  ex- 
traordinary coincidence  of  opinion"  in  these 
official  documents  ;  indeed  we  consider  them 
of  very  little  value.     The  author  himself 
admits,  that  the  writers  "  do  not  at  all  con- 
fine themselves  to  hospital  gangrene  !" 

Mr.  H.  gives  the  following  directions  for 
making  an  artificial  anus,  where  the  cul  de 
sac  of  the  intestine  is  at  some  distance  from 
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the  surface,  but  it  should  not  he  done  until 
the  child  is  a  day  or  two  old. 

"  The  infant  should  be  placed  upon  a 
table,  close  to  its  edge,  and  having  its  legs 
and  thighs  kept  up  by  an  assistant,  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  lateral  operation 
for  the  stone  5  and,  if  the  child  be  a  female, 
it  may  be  an  advantage  to  pass  a  director  up 
the  vagina,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Mantel] 
of  Dover,  which  will  be  a  guide  to  the 
operator,  andlessen  the  chance  of  his  wound- 
ing either  the  vagina  or  uterus.  The  sur- 
geon, sitting  on  a  chair  before  the  patient, 
or  with  his  right  knee  upon  the  floor,  should 
make  an  incision,  with  a  small  double 
edged  scalpel,  nearly  an  inch  and  half  in 
length,  in  the  direction  of  the  raphe,  pro- 
vided the  gut  intended  to  be  cut  into  be 
supposed  to  be  at  some  distance,  and  im- 
mediately upon  the  situation  of  the  natural 
anus,  taking  care  to  cut  upwards  and  back- 
wards, towards  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
lest  the  bladder  of  the  male,  or  uterus  of  the 
female  be  injured  by  the  instrument.  The 
fore  ringer  of  the  left  hand  being  occasionally 
introduced  into  the  wound  as  a  further  guide 
to  the  direction  of  the  instrument ;  and, 
after  having  cut  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
inch  and  half  with  the  scalpel,  which  will 
be  as  deep  as  can  be  done  with  safety  with 
this  instrument,  and  there  is  no  appearance 
of  meconium,  we  should  then  lay  aside  the 
scalpel,  and  recommend  the  introduction  of 
the  point  of  a  middle  sized  common  trocar  to 
the  bottom  of  such  incison." — pp.  260,  261. 

The  instrument  is  then  pushed  gently  up- 
wards and  backwards,  inclining  rather  to 
the  left  of  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  until 
the  surgeon  has  penetrated  the  gut.  The 
stilette  being  withdrawn,  and  pressure 
made  on  the  abdomen,  the  contents  of  the 
bowel  will  flow  throw  the  canula.  The 
canula  is  left  in  the  wound  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  a  hollow  elastic  bougie  may  supply 
its  place.  A  sponge  tent  may  afterwards  be 
employed  to  keep  the  artificial  anus  open. 
If  the  surgeon  cannot  reach  the  rectum  by 
this  operation,  Mr.  Hutchison  follows 
Callisen  in  proposing  to  make  an  incision 
into  the  caput  ccucum,  or,  perhaps  into  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  !  A  surgeon, 
who  should  attempt  it,  may  certainly  "  stand 
acquitted  to  his  own  conscience,  of  leaving 
an  infant  to  perish  ;"  but  most  assuredly 
he  would  stand  convicted  of  being  a  very 


great  blockhead  for  his  pains.  Success  is 
hardly  to  be  expected,  and  surely,  to  an. 
infant,  death  without  torture  is  better  than 
the  infinitely  small  chance  which  the 
operation  might  afford,  of  prolonging  a 
miserable  and  loathsome  existence. 

On  examining  a  child  which  had  died 
about  ten  months  after  the  operation  for  im- 
perforate anus,  Mr.  Hutchison  observed  that 
the  parietes  of  the  rectum  were  considerably 
thicker  than  usual,  particularly  towards  its 
lower  part ;  the  muscular  coat  being  thick- 
ened, as  he  supposes,  "  because  of  the  ad- 
ditional muscular  force  required  to  project 
the  feces  through  the  long  and  narrow 
channel,  from  the  termination  of  the  gut  to 
the  external  parts,"  a  distance  which, 'after 
a  fortnight's  maceration  in  spirit,  measured 
one  inch  and  two-eighths. 

"  The  substance  through  which  the  arti- 
ficial anus  passed  was  so  compact  and  con- 
densed, that  it  seemed  almost  semicartilagi- 
nous  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  ob- 
serve, in  the  preparation,  how,  in  one  part, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  ap- 
proaches, in  a  conical  form,  towards  the 
verge  of  the  artificial  anus  ;  and  how,  in  like 
manner,  the  external  skin  passes  upwards 
to  meet  the  descending  mucous  membrane, 
so  that  in  one  part  of  the  artificial  canal 
will  be  seen  meeting  each  other,  the  villous 
coat  of  the  intestine  and  the  external  skin, 
like  a  dovetailing  of  conical  processes,  or  as 
Mr.  Clift  aptly  remarked,  a  vandyking  of  the 
parts  into  each  other."' — 273. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  termination  of 
the  rectum  was,  originally,  acuminated,  and 
that  it  extended  into  the  parts  which  were 
divided  in  the  operation,  whence  the  latter 
appearances  may  naturally  be  accounted 
for. 

In  his  chapter  "  On  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
from  External  Injury,"  Mr.  Hutchison  has 
related  several  interesting  cases,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  at  unnecessary  and  tedi- 
ous length  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Thomas 
.'ones,  a  seaman  of  the  Santa  Teresa,  which 
is  already  known  to  our  readers,  through 
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flip  medium  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  lectures,* 
and  which  is  made  to  occupy  three  or  four 
pages  to  little  advantage. 

He  next  shows  that  stone  in  the  bladder 
seldom  occurs  to  sailors,  and  the  rest  of  the 
W«ck  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  cases 
of  hemorrhage  into  the  urinary  bladder, 
(  L  \  x,  ft,  Vol.  II.  p.  205,)  high  operation  for 
the  stone,  popliteal  aneurism,  punctured 
artery,  abscess  of  the  liver,  Taliacotian  ope- 
ration, lumbar  abscess,  necrosis,  and,  lastly, 
of  ununited  fracture,  in  which  the  se ton  was 
employed  without  much  benefit.  See  Wein- 
bold's  cases  in  The  Lancet,  Vol.  X.  p.  649. 
W  hen  authors  collect  their  scattered  papers 
together,  it  may  generally  be  predicated 
that  they  will  write  no  more  !  It  is  an  act 
which  betokens  repose. 


The  scarcity  of  subjects  has,  at  length,  be- 
come an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  first  feature  in  the  conversation 
of  every  professional  party.     If  dissections  of 
the  human  body  are  not  to  be  encouraged, 
we  must    relinquish  all    claim    to   surgical 
eminence.     An     intelligent    correspondent 
suggests  that  the   students  should  hold    a 
Public  Meeting,  and  petition  the   Legis- 
lature ;  we  approve  of  this  plan,  but  surely 
the  measure  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
students  ;    the  lecturers  cannot  act  so  un- 
justly towards  their  pupils,  as  not  to  come 
forward  and  take  the  lead  in  the  execution  of 
a   project    of  such  paramount   professional 
importance.     Such   is  the  difficulty   of  ob- 
taining bodies   at  this  moment,  in  London, 
that  from  sixteen  to  twenty    guineas   have 
been  frequently  offered  to  the  resurrection 
men,   in  vain,   by    the  suffering  students. 
Now,  it  is  a  fact,  with  such  a  sum,  a  person 
may  pay  the  expenses  of  a  journey  to  and 
from    Paris,— maintain    himself    there  for 
two    months,    and    dissect    from  morning 
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until  night.     Subjects  can  be  procured,  in 
the  medical    schools  of  France   and  Ger- 
many, most  plentifully,    at  a   cost  of  from 
four    to    seven    shillings    each,    and  often 
without    one   farthing    expense  ;    yet    our 
worthy  College  refuses  to  recognise  certi- 
ficates of  dissections  performed    in  Paris, 
and    demands  testimonials-  of  the  perform- 
ance of  three  winter  courses  in  London,  which 
they    well    know    can    never    be    exe- 
cuted.    This  libel    on   their  judgment  is, 
however,  explained  by  their  honesty— the 
cash  paid  for  the  London  certificates,  for  the 
most  part,  goes  into  the    pockets  of  the 
Court    of  Examiners,    their  relatives  and 
toad-eaters.    The  reason  of  subjects  being 
so  plentiful  in  France  and  Germany,  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  judicious  regulations  of  the 
governments  of  those  countries,  for  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  the  science 
of  anatomy ;   and  we    are  fully  persuaded, 
that  if  the  medical  profession  of  this  metro- 
polis— surgeons,  physicians,  and  students — 
were  to  hold  a  public  Meeting,  and  petition 
the  Legislature,  that  their  prayer  would  be 
complied  with,   and  that  an  Act  would  be 
passed  to  legalise  the  removal  to  the  dissect- 
ing rooms  of  all  unclaimed  bodies  in  our 
hospitals,  jails,  poor-houses,  and  other  pub- 
lic institutions. 

Before,  however,  such  an  enactment  as 
this  can  be  fully  carried  into  execution,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
prejudice  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  generally  against  dissections,  should 
be  removed  ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  there 
are  only  two  modes  by  which  it  can  be  ac- 
complished ;  first,  those  barbarous  laws 
which  sentence  murderers  aud  traitors  to 
dissection,  which,  we  suppose,  were  in- 
tended to  degrade  and  punish  a  culprit  after 
he  is  dead ;  and,  secondly,  by  showing 
the  public  the  utility  of  dissections,  by 
means  of  popular  demonstrations  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body  in  the  theatres 
of  anatomy,  in  the  theatres  of  our  mechanics* 
institutions,  and  in  the  theatres  of  all  our 
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literary  societies.  We  would  recommend 
that,  this  practice  he  commenced  immedi- 
ately in  the  parent  Mechanics'  Institution 
of  this  city,  and,  if  it  he  judiciously,  delicately 
executed,  it  must  be  crowned  with  the  hap- 
piest results.  Show  the  people  the  utility 
of  dissections,  and  they  will  no  longer  be 
opposed  to  them. 


PROFLIGACY  OF  THE  LONDON 
MEDICAL  REVIEWS. 


The  proceedings  at  the  dinner  given  to 
Mr.  Brookes,  must  prove  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  every  sincere  Surgical  Re- 
former. In  a  company  which  consisted  of 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  casually  assem- 
bled, the  back-door  College  had  not  a  single 
advocate;  and  the  toast  "  Members  of  the 
College,"  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
"  College  of  Surgeons,"  which,  of  course, 
means  the  Council,  as  the  Members  (,cu- 
rious  anomaly  !)  form  no  part  of  the  College, 
was,  we  believe,  given  from  the  chair  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  moment  it  was  under- 
stood, hailed  with  acclamation.  This  is 
most  gratifying,  as  it  is  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  our  cause  is  making  the  most 
rapid  advances  towards  a  successful  termi- 
nation. We  advise  the  Council  to  reflect 
on  the  following  passage,  which  occurs  in 
the  speech  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  : — 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  man  of  such 
distinguished  attainments  should  have  been 
denied  those  honours  which  bis  acquire- 
ments so  peculiarly  merit ;  and  it  is  no  less 
to  he  regretted,  that  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
which  was  instituted  to  confer  honour  on  all 
who  should  promote  the  science  of  surgery, 
should  have  been  rendered  available  to  the 
purposes  of  a  most  disreputable  monopoly." 

The  conduct  of  the  College  towards  Mr. 
Brookes,  who  has*  been  one  of  its  nominal 
Members  upwards  of  forty-four  years, 
is  most  disgusting.  But  the  day  of  retri- 
bution is  near. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
SIR) — Disgusted  with  the  open  profligacy 
of  the  London  Medical    Reviews,   I  have 
not,  of  late  years,  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
looking  into  the  pages  of  those  precious  de- 
positories of  all  that  is  dull,  mysterious,  and 
deceptive.     If  I  see  an  author  extolled,  or 
censured,  I  never  expect  to  find  in  the  ob- 
servations of  the  critic  a  clue  to  his  merit3 
or  demerits,  but  an  indication  of  the  party  or 
faction  to  which  he  belongs,  or  of  the  pub- 
lisher of  his  works.     If  1  meet  with  some 
good,  or  tolerable  ideas,  sported  by  the  re- 
viewer as  his  own ,  I  am  sure  to  find  them  after- 
wards, either  in  the   works,  the  titles    of 
which  are  gibbeted  in  the  front  of  his  article, 
or  in  some  other  analogous  performances  : 
those   which  are  decidedly  bad,  or  utterly 
unintelligible,  may  alone  be  looked  upon  as 
original.     The  custom  among  reviewers  in 
this  country  of  appropriating   without  ac- 
knowledgment the  ideas  of  authors,  or  in 
common  language,  of  stealing  them,  if  it  be 
not  entirely  of  modern  date,  has  at  least  re- 
cently become  extremely  general,  in  so  much 
that  you  may  even  peruse  a  criticism  of  one 
or  two  sheets,  without  meeting  with  a  sin- 
gle quotation  from  the  writer  professed  to 
be  commented  on,  or   any   mention  of  his 
name,  but  otfthe  finger-post  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  article.    This  honest  traffic,  this 
respectus   honesti,    is    not  practised    to    any 
extent  in    any    other    part  of  the    world. 
Another    very   moral  part  of  the  trade   of 
reviewing  in  this  country,  is  to  observe  a 
profound  silence  respecting  all  illustrations 
that  are  at  variance  with  the  views  or  doc- 
trines of  the  faction  to  which  the  critic  be- 
longs, or,  wilfully  to  misstate  them.  Hence, 
as  Truth  never  belongs  to  a  faction,  the  con- 
stant laudable  endeavours  of  reviewers  of 
this  description,  are  directed  to  keep  truth, 
as  much  as   possible,  out  of  sight.     It  was 
the  revilings  of  these  partisans  of  error,  Sir, 
I  must  confess,  which    first   directed    my 
especial  attention  to  your  work  ;  and  the 
absence  from  its  pages  of  those  illiberal  and 
dishonest  proceedings  which  I  have   been 
characterising,  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  of 
its  utility.'    Go  on,  Sir,  with   your  accus- 
tomed vigour  ;  and  you  will  in  no  long  time 
have  the  merit,  among  many  others,  of  com- 
pelling your  monthly  and  quarterly  contem- 
poraries either  to  return  to  a  proper  sense 
of  their  public  duty,  or  to  abandon  the  field. 
Among   thr.se  duties    which    at  present 
most  loudly  call  for   the  supervision  of  au 
honest  press,  and  in  which  I  perceive  you 
have  not  been  slow  to  engage,  is  the  bring- 
ing back  the  different  branches  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  if  it    be  possihle,  to    first 
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principles,  from  which  they  have  so  very 
widely    departed.     With   a    view    of   con- 
tributing my  mite  of  illustration  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  I  would,  rather  for  the  pur- 
poses of  further  inquiry  than  of  immediate 
inference,  call  your  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  medical  profession  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
as  detailed  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  in  1817,  with  the  follow- 
i  »g  singular  title  :   "  Reflections  upon  Oil  of 
Turpentine  ;  and  upon  the  present  condition 
of  the  Medical  Profession  in  Ireland."  By 
a  Country   Practitioner.     I  must  premise, 
that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  what- 
soever of  the  merits  of  the  dispute.  1  have  no 
acquaintance   with  Dr.  Brenan,  or  his  op- 
ponents.    But,   if  the    facts  stated  in  the 
pamphlet  be   true,  (and  the  truth  of  them 
is,  I  think,  worth  inquiring  into,)  they  are 
an  additional  confirmation  of  the  uniformly 
injurious  operation  of  the  spirit  of  monopoly 
in  the  medical  profession  in  every  country, 
as  well  as  the   unfairness  of  the    English 
medical  journals  and   practitioners  in  with- 
holding from   Dr.  Brenan  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  originality,  in  introducing  the  oil 
of  turpentine  into  practice  for  the  cure  of 
puerperal  fever. 

In   the  beginning  of  1813,  he  published 
his  first  work  on  turpentine  ;  and  from  that 
period  to    181  (J, 'a  space  of  three  years,   he 
enjoyed  the  undisputed  merit,  whatever  it 
might  be,  of  having  discovered  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  this  extraordinary  remedy.     But 
at  this  period,  by  collegiate  influence,  as  is 
strongly  insinuated,  a  claim  to  this  discovery, 
which  was  never  heard  of  before,  was  made 
by   a  lady.     Further,  Dr.  Brenan  had   not 
been  long  practising  in    Dublin  when  the 
by-law  against  meeting  in  consultation  with 
physicians  not  of  the  College,  was  brought 
into  operation  against  him.     Two  or  three 
gentlemen   of  the  College  refused  to  meet 
him,  observing  to  their  patient  that  they  did 
not  know  any  Dr.  Brenan,  and  significantly- 
asking  each  other,   in  the   hearing   of  the 
patient,  is  he  of  the  College!     "  If  the  medi- 
cal men,"  proceeds  the   pamphlet,  "  were 
thus  interested,  from  motives   of  personal 
resentment,  in  the  ruin  of  Dr.  Brenan,  they 
had  a  still  greater  interest  in  the  defamation 
and   ruin    of  turpentine.     This  remedy  was 
every  way  obnoxious  ; — first,  because  it  was 
his;  and,  secondly,  because  it  applied  to  a 
disease  which  the  genius  of  physic  had  never 
been  able  to  subdue.     Child-bed  fevei  had 
desolated  the  country.     Physicians  of  the 
first  rank   had    lost  patients    of  the    first 
quality  ;  while  the  juniors  of  the  profession 
excused   and  justified   their  own  little  mis- 
haps, by  comparing  notes  with  their  seniors. 
They  all   foresaw  that  the  employment  of 
turpentine  would  probably  be  attended  with 
success,   and   that  such  success  could  not 
fail  to  redound  to  the  permanent  advantage 
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of  Dr.  Brenan,  who  was  their  mortal  enemy" 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  they 
determined,     by  wink   and    whisper,    and 
sympathetic  grin,  to  decry  the  remedy,  and 
at  all  hazards  to   withhold  it  from  their  pa- 
tients.    Meantime  Dr.  Brenan  was    inde- 
fatigable in  the  propagation  of  his  favourite 
turpentine.     He  multiplied  the  cases  of  its 
success,  and  accompanied  every  recital  with 
a  volume  of  abuse  against  the    College  of 
Physicians.     The  country  practitioners  at 
length   engaged  in   the   controversy.     The 
distant    hum  of   turpentine    had    reached 
I  them,  and  they  determined  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial.     With   this   impression,   he   put    his 
essay  upon  turpentine  into  his  pocket,  and 
carried  it   over  to  London,  where,  by  the 
advice    of    some    sad    and  learned  friend, 
he  gutted  it  of  every  thing  that  enlivened 
the   style,    and    rendered  it    agreeable    to 
a  reader.     In  this  way  a  clumsy  and  muti- 
lated   edition    of   his    work    appeared    in 
London,  which  brought  him  under  the  lash 
of   the  medical  reviewers  there,  who  ob- 
served that  there  is  little  to  be  commended 
m  the  style  of  it  :  but  this  did  not  prevent 
some  English  practitioners  from  using  tur- 
pentine.    They    administered   it  in    many 
hopeless  cases  of  child-bed  fever,  and  even, 
in   these  it  succeeded ;  they  published   an 
account  of    those    cases  soon    after,    and, 
with  more  than  Scottish  candour  or  Hibernian 
modesty,  studiously  avoided  acknowledging  the- 
source  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  the° sug- 
gestion of  the  remedy .'  "  * 

If  these  facts  be  true,  they  so  far  fully 
bear  out  the  various  positions  respecting 
colleges,  reviewers,  and  practitioners,  which 
I  have  stated.  And  as  I  have  no  other 
view  than  to  elicit  such  further  information 
on  the  subject  as  will  enable  us  to  come  to 
a  satisfactory  decision,  as  well  in  respect  to 
these  matters  as  to  the  merits  of  the  reme- 
dy and  the  identity  of  the  discoverer,  I  am 
sure  you  will  readily  concur  in  my  objects, 
by  giving  insertion  to  these  remarks. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Investigator. 
London,  November  4,  1826. 

t 

We  insert  "  Investigator's"  Letter,  not 
to  recommend  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  puer- 
peral fever ;  as,  whale  ver  it  may  have  accom- 
plished in  Ireland,  it  has  proved  a  very 
dangerous  remedy  in  this  country.  We 
need  only  to  refer  to  the  confessions  of  the 
late  editor  Dr.  Copland  on  this  subject. 


*  See   the  case  reported  by  Mr.  I'd- all 
of  Bristol,   in  the   Medical   and   Physical 

Journal. 
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GIBSON  v.  THE  SECRET  OPERATOR. 


MR.  GRAINGER. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 


£IR  _-In  perusing  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
published  in  The  Lancet  1  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  disgraceful  imposition  prac- 
tised uponThe  Students,  respecting  the  De- 
monstrations, with  the  upright  and  honour- 
able conduct  of  Mr.  Grainger.  It  was  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  the  season  that 
the  demonstrations  would  be  prosecuted  as 
heretofore.by  .Mr. Hutchinson ;  butsoon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson left  England  for  the  Continent,  only 
giving  Mr.  Grainger  one  day's  notice  of  his 
resignation  and  departure.  Mr.  Grainger 
informed  the  students,  a  month  ago,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  appoint  two  of  the  best 
anatomists  in  the  class  to  demonstrate, 
and  on  Saturday  last  he  informed  them 
the  appointment  had  fallen  on  Messrs.  \\  ll- 
kinson  and  Eddy  ;  and  whichever  of  the  two 
should  appeal  to  be  most  competent  in 
communicating  anatomical  knowledge,  and 
should  seem  to  meet  best  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  pupils,  should  in  future  be 
the  demonstrator. 

Hoping  that  this  will  meet  with  a  comer 
in  your  valuable  publication, 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

A  Webb-street  Pupil. 

Nov.  22,  1826. 


been  accounted  for.  I  have,  therefore,  been 
induced  to  trv  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments, and  am  now  able  to  prove  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : — 

1.  That  if  from  an  animal,— as,  for  in- 
stance, an  ass, — being  in  perfect  health, 
feeding  only  on  hay,  and  living  in  the  open 
air  at  a  temperature  between  45  and  §5 
degrees,  blood  be  drawn  to  the  amount  of 
two  ounces,  it  will  he  found  buffy. 

2.  That  if  the  temperature  be  increased 
to  beyond  60  degrees,  the  blood  will  be  found 
wholly  red. 

3.  That  if  the  temperature  be  reduced  to 
below  35  degrees,  the  blood  will  he  wholly 
red  also. 

4.  That  if  an  animal  in  health,  his  blood 
being  buffy,  be  made  to  undergo  moderate 
exercise,  it  will  become  wholly  red,  and  will 
continue  so  for  some  hours  afterwards. 
But  when  the  circulation  becomes  tranquil, 
it  will  again  put  on  its  buffy  appearance. 

5.  That  should  the  exertion  be  continued 
to  an  immoderate  degree,  the  blood  becomes 
again  buffy. 

6.  \Yheii  the  venous  blood  is  buffy,  the 
arterial  is  so  likewise,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

I  In  old  weak  animals,  and  those  suffering 
from  disease,  those  changes  are  not  so 
evident. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

To  (he  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir,-— During  the  past  months  I  have 
carefully  examined  a  great  number  of 
horses  destroyed  at  different  slaughter- 
houses for  various  diseases,  both  acute  and 
chronic. 

In  most  of  them  I  found  the  lymphatics 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen  containing  red 
blood ;  the  thoracic  duct  containing  a  fluid 
of  the  same  appearance,  and  this  fluid  under- 
going the  same  change  as  blood  drawn  from 
any  of  the  veins. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  blood 
puts  on  a  peculiar  appearance  when  an  ani- 
mal is  labouring  under  disease  :  for  when 
it  coagulates  it  separates  into  two  parts, 
the  superior  part  being  of  a  yellow  colour, 
which  'has  received  the  name  of  lymph  or 
buffy  coat  ;  and  the  inferior  of  a  red  colour. 
We  find,  however,  a  similar  thing  takes 
place  when  in  health  ;  but  this  has  not  yet 


Whilst  prosecuting  these  experiments  on 
the  appearance  of  the  blood,  I  was  induced 
to  notice  its  temperature,  and  found,— 

1st.  That  in  all  cases  it  is  nearly  the 
same. 

'    2d.  That  the  arterial  is  from  three  to  five 
degrees  hotter  than  venous. 

3d.  That  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  supplied  with  red  blood,  as  the  glutei 
muscles,  &c,  are  several  degrees  hotter 
than  those  which  are  supplied  with  white 
blood,   as  the  interior  of  the  ball  of  the 

eye,  &c. 
J  R.  Vines. 

Veterinary  College. 
Nov.  17, 1826. 


GIBSON  v.  THE  SECRET  OPERATOR. 


Dr.  Lyall  has  communicated  the  following 
remarks  to  the  Editor  : 

The  invaluable  work  of  Mr.  Gibson  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  No.  169  of  The 
I, a nci  t,  and  bearing  the  title  :— "  Practi- 
cal Observations  on  the  formation  of  an 
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Artificial  Pupil :  Remarks  on  the  Extrac- 
tion of  Soft  Cataracts,  and  those  of  the 
Membranous  Kind,  &c"  having  been 
printed  at  Warrington,  was  received  in 
London  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  Cadell,  on 
the  hth  of  February,  and  was  advertised  as 
published  on  the  1st  of  March,  1811.  The 
preface,  however,  js  dated  December  28th, 
18-10,  and  it  is  evident,  from  Mr.  Gibson's 
allusion  to  the  work  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Lyall,  only  a  few  days  afterwards,  (viz. 
January  13,  1811,)  that  it  was  really  finish- 
ed by  the  28tfi  December,  1810. 


From  the  above  remarks,  and  the  follow- 
ing quotation,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Gib- 
son, nearly  a  year  before  the  publication  of  his 
Essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  had  committed  to  the  press  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  congenital  cataract  in 
infants;— in  fact,  the  substance  of  that 
excellent  paper  may  be  said  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  following  note,  which  occurs 
in  p.  103  of  the  small  work  above  men- 
tioned. 

_  "  In  infants,  the  couching  needle,  or  an 
instrument  resembling  it,  can  alone  be  em- 
ployed witlr-  safety  to  the  eye :  and,  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  it  is  more  certain 
to  remove  the  disease  in  these  young  subjects, 
than  in  adults,  and  quite  as  easy  in  its  applica- 
tion. The  cataract,  in  these  cases,  is  some- 
times membranous,  but  more  generally 
it  is  milky  or  pulpy  in  its  consistence  ;  and 
its  capsule,  at  this  early  age,  is  tender  and 
easily  broken  down  by  Mr.  Hey's,  or  Professor 
Scarpa's  needle.  After  this  operation,  the 
complete  removal  of  the  substance  of  the  cata- 
ract,   BY    MEANS    OF    THE    AQUEOUS  HUMOUR, 

has  uniformly  taken  place  in  the  several 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  care. 
The  age  of  the  patient  has  never  appeared  to 
me  any  objection  to  the  couching  needle,  and  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  operating, far  ten 
years,  upon  suljects  of  all  ages;  although 
I  prefer  an  infant,  from  half  a  year  to  a  year 
or  III:  old:.'.'" 


FAREWELL  DINNER 

TO 

JOSHUA     BROOKES,    Esq. 


In  Dr.  Lyali's  communication  in  our 
last  Number,  the  following  errata  occur  : 

Page  248,  1st  col.  line  30  from  top,  for 
1  letters,"  read  letter;  line  37,  "foruotall 
a  discovery,"  read  not  at  all  a  discovery. 

The  year  at  the  end  should  be  1820',  and 
not  1825. 


On  Friday  Nov.  2-1,  an  excellent  dinner  was 
given  to  this  distinguished  anatomist  on 
his  retiring  from  the  public  duties  of  the 
profession.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  honoured  Mr.  Brookes  with  his 
presence  on  this  occasion  ;  together  with 
Lord  Montford,  and  many  other  Gentlemen 
of  distinction. 

T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  F.A.S.,  F.L.S., 
in  the  Chair. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
Gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  cloth 
being  removed,  Non  Nobis  Domine  was  sung 
by  the  professional  vocalists,  when  the 
Chairman  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen,— Our  first  toast  is  one  of 
loyalty  to  our  Sovereign,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  propose  this  toast  in  a  meeting  which 
consists  principally  of  members  of  the  me- 
dical profession,  without  calling  to  mind  the 
many  acts  of  distinction  conferred  upon  the 
profession  by  his  present  Majesty,  and  the 
many  marks  of  attention  he  has  bestowed 
upon  some  of  its  most  eminent  members. 
With  these  recollections,  and  with  every 
feeling  of  loyalty  and  devotion,  I  invite  you 
to  join  me  in  dedicating  this  glass  to  the 
health  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  George 
the  Fourth. 

Three  times  three— Air,  V  God  save  the 
King." 

Toast,  "The  Duke  of  York  and  the 
Army— a  speedy  recovery  to  His  Royal 
Highness."— Song,  "  Hail  Star  of  Bruns- 
wick." 
^  Toast,  "  The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the 
Navy."     "  Rule  Britannia." 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  propose  to  you  a  toast,  which,  I 
am  satisfied,  will  be  received  with  the  en- 
thusiasm it  so  peculiarly  merits.  We  are 
honoured  on  this  occasion,  with  the  presence 
of  an  illustrious  Member  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  more  distinguished  by  his  know- 
ledge of  science — his  acquaintance  with 
literature — his  taste  for  the  fine  arts — his 
extensive  philanthropy — his  love  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  and  sound  religious  tolera- 
tion, than  even  by  the  splendour  of  his 
rank.  Deeply  indebted  as  1  am  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  bound  by  every  tie  of 
gratitude  and  affection  to  that  illustrious 
Individual,  I  am  unwilling  to  permit  my- 
self to  dilate  on  the  claims  of  his  Royal 
Highness  to  your  notice,  lest  the  language  I 
might  employ  should  be  considered  as  that 
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of  improper  panegyric,  and  the  expressions 
of  the  real  feelings  of  my  heart  assigned  to 
motives  of  base  adulation,  or  courtly  and 
interested  praise.  It  is  fortunate  for  me, 
Gentlemen,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail 
to  you  the  merits  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
for  they  are  known  to  the  world,  and  daily 
exemplified  in  practice  ;  and  I  will,  there- 
fore, only  permit  myself  to  make  one  ob- 
servation upon  the  subject,  as  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  present  meeting. 
Gentlemen,  if  any  evidence  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  attachment  to  science,  and  his 
regard  for  its  ablest  votaries  were  necessary, 
it  would  be  found  in  his  Royal  Highness's 
attendance  on  the  present  occasion  ;  a  dis- 
tinction of  which  the  profession  at  large, 
and  JMr.  Brookes  in  particular,  have  reason 
to  be  proud ;  and  I  therefore  beg  his  Royal 
Highness  to  accept  our  best  and  sincerest 
thanks  for  his  gracious;  condescension  by 
honouring  our  festive  board  with  his  pre- 
sence, and  propose  to  you,  Gentlemen,  to 
drink  to  the  health,  long  life,  and  happiness 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex," three  times  three,  and  immense  ap- 
plause. 

His  Royal  Highness  immediately  rose, 
and  thanked  the  worthy  Chairman  for  the 
handsome  manner  in  which  he  had  pro- 
posed his  health,  and  the  company,  for  the 
flattering  warmth  with  which  they  had  re- 
ceived it.  Mingling  little  with  society  out 
of  a  particular  sphere,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  he  attended  the  Din- 
ner in  honour  of  that  able  anatomist  and  ex- 
cellent man  Mr.  Brookes,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  so  numerous 
and  respectable  a  company  as  bad  then  as- 
sembled. "  I  attribute,"  said  his  Royal 
Highness,  "  much  of  the  fervour  with 
which  my  health  has  been  received,  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  object  of  our  pre- 
sent meeting  is  so  pre-eminently  calculated 
to  excite,  and  which  is  as  honourable  to 
yourselves,  as  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
individual  Vhose  retirement  from  the  ar- 
duous duty  of  publicly  teaching  anatomy, 
you  have  this  day  met  to  commemorate. 
(Cheers.)  As,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
I  shall  most  probably  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  you,  I  now  beg  to  re- 
turn my  best  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me  ;  wishing  you  health,  long  life,  and 
prosperity."  (Reiterated  cheers.) 

Mr.  Chairman  then  rose  and  said, — Gen- 
tlemen, the  time  is  now  arrived,  when  it  is 
necessary  1  should  more  particularly  direct 
your  attention  to  the  objects  of  the  present 
meeting.  We  are  assembled,  on  this  occa- 
sion, principally  to  commemorate  the  birth- 
day of,  1  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  first 
anatomist  of  the  age  ;  and  gratifying  as  it 
must  be  to  us  all  to  pay  a  homage  at  the 


shrine  of  exalted  talent,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
accompanied,  on  this  occasion,  by  no  little 
regret,  seeing  that  time,  which  makes  an 
inroad  on  every  material  substance,  de- 
stroys alike  the  power  of  man,  and,  increas- 
ing the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  has 
compelled  Mr.  Brookes  to  retire  from  the 
exercise  of  the  most  important  of  all  pro- 
fessional duties,^ — the  teaching  of  anatomy.  L 
say,  the  most  important  of  all  professional  du- 
ties, because  allmedical  skill  must  be  founded 
upon  experience,  and  this  must  necessarily 
have  for  its  basis  a  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  any 
historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  medical 
science  ;  but  if  I  were  to  do  so,  I  doubt  not 
I  should  speedily  and  satisfactorily  demon- 
strate to  you,  that  all  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  have  arrived  at 
their  great  distinction,  and  owed  their  pro- 
fessional success,  to  their  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  I  need  only  to  mention  Ambrose 
Pare,  Heister,  LeDran,  Wiseman,  Chesel- 
den,  Pott,  and  John  Hunter,  to  satisfy 
you  upon  this  subject.  Gentlemen,  I  have, 
mentioned  the  name  of  John  Hunter,  a  name 
which  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  interesting 
reflections,  and  whose  extraordinary  la- 
bours, in  many  respects,  will  only  find  a 
parallel  in  those  of  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor, in  honour  of  whom  we  are  assem- 
bled upon  this  occasion.  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Brookes  has  been  a  teacher  of  anatomy  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  during  this  time  has 
educated  upwards  of  5000  pupils,  who  have 
been  dispersed  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  to  dispense  that  information  which  he 
so  liberally  imparted  to  them,  for  the  alle- 
viation of  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Those  only  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  pupils  of  Mr.  Brookes, 
can  sufficiently  estimate  the  liberal  and  un- 
reserved manner  in  which  he  communicated 
to  them  the  whole  of  his  professional  know- 
ledge, and  bear  testimony  to  the  delight  he 
has  experienced  in  forwarding,  in  every  way 
in  his  power,  the  interests  of  those  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  His  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  one  grand  and  important  object ; 
and  no  consideration  of  hour  or  season  has 
been  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  im- 
portant business  of  professional  education. 
No  perpetual  pupils  of  any  other  class  ; — and 
I  beg  to  be  understood  as  saying  this  with- 
out disparagementto  any  other  teacher  in 
this  metropolis,  with  the  majority  of  whom 
I  am  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  whom  I 
know  to  be  men  of  high  intellectual  endow- 
ments, of  great  professional  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  who  possess,  also,  great 
facilities  for  the  communication  of  their  in- 
formation ; — but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no 
perpetual  pupils,  of  any  other  teacher,  en- 
joyed like  advantages  with  those  of  Mr. 
Brookes;  for  that  Gentleman  has  ever  been 
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of  opinion,  that  professional  education  was  j  friends  highly  gifted,  at  my  retiring  from 
equally  attainable  in  summer  as  in  -winter,  teaching  anatomy,  yet  it  is  difficult  for  me 
and  has,therefore, regularly  lecturedthrough-  to  believe  that  my  professional  brethren 
out  the  year.  Gentlemen,  when  we  reflect .  entertain  so  exalted  an  opinion  of  my  talents, 
on   the    many    disagreeable    circumstances  which,  allowing  they   were  exercised  with 


which  necessarily  accompany  the  acqui 
sition  of  anatomical  knowledge, — circum- 
stances which  I  fear  have  operated  injuri- 
ously to  the  health  of  the  teacher,- — we  can- 
not sufficiently  admire  the  zeal  of  Mr. 
Brookes,  in  thus  devoting  the  whole  of  bis 
time  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  and  more  lucrative  de- 
partments of  the  profession,  and  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  he  is  so  eminently  qualified. 
Mr.  Brookes  will,  however,  have  the  lasting 
gratification  of  reflecting,  that  his  sphere  of 
usefulness  has  been  almost  boundless,  and 
that  if,  at  last,  he  has  not  made  his  own 
fortune,  he  has  been  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing that  of  hundreds  of  his  pupils-,  many 
of  whom  now  rank  among  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  of  this  day.  In 
retiring  from  the  more  active  duties  of 
teaching,  Mr.  Brookes  will  carry  along  with 
him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who 
have  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  ;  and 
in  the  formation  of  a  most  extensive  and 
useful  collection  of  preparations,  will  hand 
his  name  down  to  posterity,  as  a  benefacto 


unremitting  zeal, — pay,  I  might  say,  with 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  you 
have  kindly  expressed  yourself,  Sir  ;  I  say 
that  I  dare  not  think  my  humble  efforts  are 
deserving  of  that  elaborate  eulogy  from  the 
faculty,  which  you,  Sir,  have  been  pleased 
to  express.  (Loud  applause.)  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  Gentlemen, — It  was  observed 
by  some  French  author,  that  the  human 
intellect  rarely  continued  in  the  same  train 
of  vigorous  thinking  and  acting  for  more 
than  thirty  years;  and  generally  before, 
or  about  that  period,  a  change,  or  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  a  revolution  takes 
place.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  so  or- 
dained, that  my  mind  should  pursue  an  ac- 
customed' course  for  half  a  century,  being 
sixteen  years  of  age  when  I  first  not  merely 
turned  my  thoughts  to  the  science  of 
anatomy,  but  actually  coirimenced  my  studies 
with  Mr.  Magnus  Falconar,  in  Craven 
Street,  Strand,  and  I  am  this  very  day  sixty- 
six.  (Loud  applause.)  This  anatomist,  was 
the  brother-in-law    and    successor    of    Mr. 


to  the  human    race.     Gentlemen,   of  that  |  Hewson,  who  fell  a  victim   to  anatomical 
Museum,  (second  only  to   the    Hunterian,)   pursuits,  but  whose  fame  will  live  for  ever 


so  important  to  the  physician,  the  surgeon, 
the  naturalist,  and,  in  short,  the  man  of 
science  in  general,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  terms  of  praise  beyond  its  merits  ;  and  my 
sincere  hope  is,  that  it  may  be  preserved 
entire,  and  handed  down  as  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  un- 
wearied assiduity  of  its  founder.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  my  duty  to  announce  to  you,  that 
by  a  public  subscription  among  the  friends 
and  pupils  of  Mr.  Brookes,  a  marble  bust  of 
the  professor  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Sievier,  an  able  and  excellent  artist,  who 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  faithful  portraiture 
of  the  features  of  our  distinguished  friend 
and  teacher,  and  that  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  has  graciously  conde- 
scended to  attend  on  the  present  occasion, 
publicly  to  present  the  same,  to  be  placed  in, 
and  to  accompany  the  collection,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  high  opinion  he  entertains  of 
the  merits  of  the  Museum,  and  his  regard 
for  its  founder.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  will 
not,  therefore,  detain  you  longer,  but  re- 
quest you  to  drink  to  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  Mr.  Brookes.     (Reiterated  cheers.) 

Mr.  Brookes.  Mr.  President,  and  Gen- 
tlemen,— I  rise  to  return  you  my  best  thanks 
for  the  great  honour  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  by  drinking  my  health.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,— Although  I  have  been  pleased  to 
hear  expressions  of  regret  uttered  by  many 


in  tli"  annals  of  science.  Dr.  Franklin,  that 
great  American  philosopher  and  statesman, 
was  one  of  his  most  sedulous  pupils.  If, 
however,  I  have  not  acquitted  myself  more 
to  the  advancement  of  my  profession  than  I 
have  done,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  attributed  to 
want  of  application,  but  of  intellect.  Mr. 
President,  and  Gentlemen, — As  it  happened 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  P»omans,  that  to  de- 
serve well  of  their  country,  and  to  merit  its 
thanks,  was  the  greatest  honour  that  could 
be  ascribed  to  any  individual ;  so  it  was 
once  my  enviable  lot  to  receive  personally 
and  publicly  the  thanks  of  my  Sovereign, 
as  well  as  an  intended  honour  :  and  this 
day  I  feel  great  pride  in  receiving  the 
thanks  of  my  students,  expressed  through 
you,  Sir  ;  a  testimonial  which  can  never  be 
eradicated  from  my  breast,  the  recollection 
of  which  will  always  be  cherished  in  ulti- 
mate retirement,  whenever  that  event  may 
occur.  Even  when  the  science  of  anatomy 
may  have  lost  its  seducing  charms,  the  fond 
voice  of  my  pupils  will  still  resound  in 
my  ears.  (Loud  applause.)  Gentleman,- — 
Independently  of  the  observation  of  the 
French  philosopher  to  whom  I  alluded, 
my  motive  for  retiring  from  the  anatomical 
department  of  my  profession  was  occasioned 
by  ill  health;  for  it  grieved  me  to  see,  and 
that  too  often,  the  loss  of  time  which  you 
experienced  from  my  constitution  yielding 
to   the  effects  of  respiring  an  atmos^  here 
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greatly  vitiated  (most  probably)  by  constant 
dissections.  I  now  beg  to  return  you  mv  most 
cordial  thanks  fox  the  firm  attachment  that  I 
have  experienced  from  you,  Gentlemen, 
amongst  whom  it  will  be  my  ardent  wish 
to  live  to  see  examples  ranking  even  higher 
than  many  of  my  former  pupils  do  at  this 
day,  either  in  the  profession  or  as  amateurs. 
May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,- — I 
would,  were  it  possible,  most  illustrious 
Prince,  endeavour  to  find  words  sufficiently 
energetic  to  express  the  high  sense  I  enter- 
tain of  the  exalted  honour  that  ycur  Royal 
Highness  has  this  day  been  pleased  to  con- 
fer on  the  present  assembly.  An  honour, 
which,  permit  me  to  assert,  will  remain  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  my  memory,  until 
that  melancholy  hour  arrives  when  all 
honours  lose  their  effect.  Mr.  President, 
and  Gentlemen, — I  have  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  all  your  good  healths.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Brookes  then  sat  down,  but  soon 
afterwards  rose,  and  said  : — 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen, — T,  indi- 
vidually, and  1  am  sure  you,  collectively, 
feel  that  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is  due  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Carpue,  for  the  ready  and  liberal 
manner  in  which  that  celebrated  anatomist 
has  redeemed  the  pledge  he  gave  me  of 
serving  you.  It  is,  in  truth,  needless  for 
me  to  say,  that  the  greatest  merit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Carpue,  not  only  as  a  most  indefatigable 
anatomical  professor,  but  likewise  for  having 
materially  benefited  the  surgical  art ;  for  no 
one  engaged  in  the  practice  of  surgery  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  improved  re-introduction 
of  the  Ars  Taliacotiana  by  Mr.  Carpue,  as 
many  instances  of  restoration  of  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  face  have  been 
accomplished  by  that  scientific  surgeon. 
Mr.  Carpue  has  also  laboured  successfully 
in  the  revival  of  the  sectio-hypogastrica,  on 
which  a  new  light  has  bee*:  thrown ,  whence, — 
by  the  nature  of  former  failures  being  more 
clearly  understood, — the  operation,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  mode  of  performing  it,  is 
rendered  much  safer,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, although  like  other  operations  for 
lithotomy,  occult,  nevertheless  successful. 
Mr.  President, — I  embrace  this  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  Mr.  Carpue  personally, 
my  best  thanks  for  his  kind  attentions,  and 
beg  to  be  permitted  to  communicate  to  him 
yours,  also,  Gentlemen,  una  voce. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  propose  Mr.  Carpue's 
good  health.     (Loud  cheers,. ) 

Mr.  Carpue.  Mb.  President, — I  beg  to 
return  Mr.  Brookes  my  best  thanks  for  the 
flattering  manner  in  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  introduce  my  name  to  your  no- 
tice, and  1  feel  no  less  grateful  for  the 
complimentary  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
received  by  this  respectable  assembly.    The 


celebrity  of  Mr.  Brookes  as  an  anatomist, 
is  known  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where 
medicine  is  cultivated.  His  whole  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  no 
man  has  displayed  greater  assiduity  and 
talent  in  rendering  students  accpiainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  most  important  of 
all  sciences,  than  Mr.  Brookes.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) One  would  have  thought  that  his 
great  talents  would  long  ere  this  have  ob- 
tained for  him  a  seat  in  our  College.  (Loud 
Cheers.)  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
he  has  not  received  that  reward  and  distinc- 
tion which  his  scientific  labours  justly  enti- 
tled him  to  expect.  (Applause.)  The  con- 
duct of  the  College  towards  Mr.  Brookes 
appears  to  be  most  unjustifiable  ;  although 
be  upon  all  occasions  has  willingly  opened 
the/)Wit  door  of  his  inestimable  Museum,  to 
the  Council  and  Court  of  Examiners,  yet 
he  has  not  only  been  denied  admittance  to 
the  front  door  to  the  Museum  of  the  College, 
but  has  been  insulted  by  those  very  Gentle- 
men, with  a  buck  door  ticket  to  the  Theatre 
of  that  Institution.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  perceive,  that  if  Mr.  Brookes  be. 
denied  the  possession  of  honours  at  the 
College,  that  they  are  conferred  upon  him 
here  ;  and  the  attendance  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  on. the  pre- 
sent occasion,  must  be  a  mark  of  distinction 
most  grateful  to  his  heart,  (cheers,)  and 
in  his  retirement,  will  prove  a  source  of 
pleasing  contemplation.  Although  we  now 
take  leave  of  Mr.  Brookes  in  his  character 
of  Lecturer,  yetl  still  hope  he  will  continue 
to  prove  of  service  to  bis  fellow  creatures, 
by  exercising  his  great  talents  as  a  consult- 
ing surgeon,  in  which  capacity,  I  trust,  that 
you  and  the  other  practitioners  of  this  me- 
tropolis will  for  many,  many  years  to  come, 
take  every  opportunity  of  availing  your- 
selves of  his  invaluable  assistance  in  the 
management  of  ambiguous  and  difficult  surgi- 
cal cases.  (Renewed  cheers.) 

Toast,  "  The  Fellows  and   Licentiates  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians." 

Dr.  Ac br  very  briefly  and  very  inaudably 
returned  thanks. 

"  The  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London. 

This  toast  was  received,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  with  unbounded  applause  ;  in 
fact,  as  soon  as  the  word  "  Members"  had 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  toast-master, 
the  cheers  commenced:- — hence  the  re- 
mainder of  the  toast  only,  "  College  'of 
Surgeons,"  being  heard  in  the  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  room,  this  portion  of  it 
was  received  with  loud  hisses,  cries  of 
"  .No,  no,  the  Court  of  Examiners  and 
Council  have  used  Mr.  Brookes  most  infa- 
mously, and  we  will  pay  them  no  respect." 
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The  real  toast,  however,  was  soon  ex- 
plained, viz.  "  The  Members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,''  when  the  cheering  imme- 
diately became  loud  and  unanimous,  and 
continued  for  several  minutes.  A  marble 
bust  of  Mr.  Brookes,  which  stood  on  a 
pedestal  behind  the  chair,  was  now  un- 
covered, and  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
assembly.  Its  appearance  was  hailed  with 
loud  applause,  but  we  were  not  sufficiently 
near  to  discover  whether  it  was  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  original.  We  heard 
it  asserted,  however,  by  those  we  esteem 
competent  judges,  that  it  is  an  excellent 
likeness.     The  sculptor  is  .Mr.  Sievier. 

His  Royal  Highness  now  rose,  and  partly 
addressing  Mr.  Brookes,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

I  regret  that  my  station  in  life  has  often 
prevented  me  from  associating  with  men  of 
talents.  I  have,  however,  availed  myself  of 
every  opportunity  of  mixing  in  their  society, 
and  of  cultivating  their  acquaintance,  which 
circumstances  have  been  the  fruitful  sources 
of  improvement  and  enjoyment ;  but  I  never 
feel  greater  gratification,  than  when  we  meet 
in  compliment  to  a  man  who  is  so  justly  cele- 
brated, and  who  has  taught  upwards  of  five 
thousand  pupils  the  various  modes  by  which 
they  can  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  knowledge  thus 
imparted,  and  the  good  thus  bestowed,  have 
been  communicated  and  felt  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  (Long-continued  applause.) 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  man  of  such  dis- 
tinguished attainments  should  have  been 
denied  those  honours  which  his  acquire- 
ments so  peculiarly  merit  ;  and  it  is  no 
less  to  be  regretted,  that  the  College  of 
Surgeons  which  was  instituted  to  confer 
honour  on  all  who  should  promote  the 
science  of  surgery,  should  have  been  ren- 
dered available  to  the  purposes  of  a  most 
disreputable  monopoly.  (Cheers,  which  for 
several  minutes  prevented  his  Royal  High- 
ness from  proceeding.)  I  rejoice  that  the 
pupils  of  Mr.  Brookes  have  found  so  com- 
petent a  successor  to  that  Gentleman  as 
Mr.  Carpue,  than  whom  I  know  of  no  man 
better  qualified  to  occupy  his  office.  I  per- 
fectly coincide  with  Mr.  Carpue,  and  hope 
that  the  public  will  still  avail  themselves  of 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Brookes  in  compli- 
cated cases  of  disease  requiring  surgical  aid. 
(Eoud  applause.)  The  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  accustomed  to  place  the  busts 
and  monuments  of  the  most  eminent  of  their 
philosophers,  statesmen,  and  heroes,  in  their 
temples  dedicated  to  the  gods,  but  I  have  the 
happiness  to  say,  that  the  bust  which  is 
now  before  me,  is  now  to  be  placed  amongst 
the  intellectual  labours  of  the  man  hims.-l?', 
from  which,  I  hope,  it  never  will  be  sepa- 
rated, and  that  those  who,  in  after  times, 
when  we  shall  be  mouldering  in  the  dust, 


shall  look  over  his  works,  that  they  shall  at 
the.  same  time  be  enabled  to  observe  the 
monumental  effigy  of  that  individual  to 
whom  the  Museum  is  indebted  for  its  ex- 
istence. (Cheers.)  1  hope  the  name  of 
Joshua  Brookes,  like  that  of  John  Hunter, 
will  be  a  password  among  surgeons,  and  ex- 
cite in  their  minds  an  enthusiastic  feeling  in 
favour  of  die  science  of  surgery  for  centu- 
ries to  come.  (Cheers.)  This  Bust  being 
placed  in  the  Museum,  when  that  time  shall 
come  (and  come  it  will  to  all,)  when  the 
study  of  anatomy  has  no  more  charius  for 
the  original,  his  spirit  will,  I  trust,  con- 
tinue to  hover  around  it,  and  continue  to 
preside  over  those  evidences  of  his  scientific 
labours  and  arduous  research  for  future 
ages. — Yale  !  Joshua  Brookes !  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Brookes  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows: 
— Most  illustrious  Prince, — The  distin- 
guished honour  that  your  Royal  Highness 
has  just  deigned  to  confer  on  me,  demands 
my  warmest  acknowledgments.  This  ad- 
mirable bust,  faithfully  executed  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Sievier,  being  the  gift  of  my 
pupils  and  friends,  and  now  presented  by 
so  enlightened  a  branch  of  the  illustrious 
House  of  Brunswick,  is  an  unexampled  in- 
stance of  personal  respect,  and  Royal  con- 
descension. If,  then,  it  were  possible,  that 
any  adventitious  occurrence  could  enhance 
its  value  in  my  estimation,  that  individual 
addition  has  just  been  achieved,  in  its  being 
tendered  by  the  hands  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness ;  in  consequence  of  which,  this  inesti- 
mable present  is  rendered  still  more  grati- 
fying to  myself,  and  flattering  to  the  donors, 
to  whom  I  owe  the  greatest  obligations  ; 
likewise  to  former  students  and  friends,  for 
other  testimonies  of  esteem,  viz.  a  splendid 
Portrait,  painted  by  Mr.  Phillips,  one  of 
the  Royal  Academicians,  in  the  year  1315, 
from  which  a  print  has  been  engraved,  and, 
subsequently,  a  superb  piece  of  Plate.  I 
now  beg  again  to  return  my  sincere  thanks 
to  your  Royal  Highness,  and  to  all  those 
Gentlemen  who  have  so  liberally  contri- 
buted to  the  sculpture  of  this  imperishable 
monument  of  their  affection.  (Loud  and  long- 
continued  applause.) 

His  Royal  Highness  now  quitted  the 
room,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheerings  of 
the  company. 

Mr.  Brookes,  in  a  neat  speech,  proposed 
the  health  of  the  Chairman,  who  briefly  re- 
turned thanks,  and  lamented  that  a  more 
able  individual,  and  more  distinguished  in 
the  profession,  had  not  been  selected  for 
such  an  occasion  ;  and  added,  that  if  he  had 
failed  in  the  arduous  duties  of  the  chair,  it 
hud  arisen  from  want  of  ability,  and  not 
lack  of  zeal  in  the  cause.    (Loud  applause.) 
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Toast,  "  Lord  Montford,  and  other  Noble 
Personages  who  honoured  the  Festival  by 
their  presence." 

His  Lordship  rose,  and  acknowledged  the 
compliment.  Mr.  Brookes  had  known  him 
longer  than  he  had  known  himself,  for  he  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood. 

Toast,  "  The  Stewards." 

Mr.  DilloK  returned  thanks. 

Toast,   "  The  Secretary,"   Mr.  Morson, 

who  said, 

1  am,  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen,  to 
return  you  all  my  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  honour  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  in  drinking  my  health;  1  have  re- 
ceived a  testimony  of  your  approbation  1 
must  own  myself  undeserving  of,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  1  shall  fail  not  duly  to  appre- 
ciate., emanating  as  it  has  done  from  so 
very  flattering  a  source.  Gentlemen,  I 
would  have  you  bear  in  memory,  that  the 
retirement  of  our  worthy  preceptor  from 
public  teaching  is  an  event  which  consti- 
tutes an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  medical 
history ;  1  would  have  you  further  recol- 
lect, that  this  is  the  only  opportunity  we 
shall  ever  be  blessed  with,  of  bidding  fare- 
well, publicly,  to  the  man  whose  life,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  lias  so  faithfully,  so 
uninterruptedly  been  dedicated  to  the  cause 
i  of  our  profession  ;  whose  indefatigable  and 
unremitting  exertions  have  been  one  con- 
tinual series. of  unparalleled  toil  and  fatigue, 
and  who  now,  although  like  the  faithful 
labourer  in  the  vineyard  he  has  worked 
full  eleven  hours,  and  borne  without  a  mur- 
mur the  heat  and  burden,  of  the  day,  is  yet, 
O,  shameful  to  relate  !  about  to  retire  from 
the  stage  of  his  usefulness  and  glory  un- 
rewarded by  his  country,  and  by  those  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  guardians  of  her  science  ; 
but  overjoyed  am  - 1  indeed  to  tell  you,  rot 
umvgretted  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance,  by  those  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  eliciting  that  information, 
which  has  universally  been  admitted  to  be 
the  basis  of  all  medical  knowledge.  I  shrdl 
not.G  eutlemen,  trespass  longer  on  your  time 
than  will  suffice  to  express  my  firm  con- 
viction, that  whatever  feelings  1  may 
here  hastily  avow,  will  by  you  be  readily 
and  cordially  reciprocated  ;  and  .  when  1 
look  around  and  see  the  many  enlightened 
and  distinguished  individuals  who  now  grace 
this,  our  convivial  board,  I  feel  a  pleasure  in 
the  declaration,  that  there  is  not  one  I  am 
sun.'  among  the  number  who  has  approach- 
ed it  with  feelings  other  than  my  own,  to 
join  in  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  him  who  so 
deservedly  merits  it,  and  who,  1  hope,  will 
receive  the  offering  we  have  this  day  ra 
equally  a  demonstration  of  our  lasting  esteem 


and  respect),  as  an  imperishable  memento 
of  his  own  zeal,  industry)  and  talent.  Be- 
fore I  bid  adieu  to  this  part,  of  my  subject, 
allow  me  as  your  fellow  pupil,  as  one  who, 
like  you,  caii  boast  of  having  fought  under 
the  banner  of  this  veteran  anatomist,  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  you  will  occasionally 
retrospect  the  hours  you  have  passed  at 
his  Theatre  of  Anatomy,  Blenheim  Street. 
And  as  this  cannot  be  done  without  bringing 
to  the  recollection  associations  of  a  pleasing 
nature,  particularly  that  of  having  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  your  profession  under  a 
man  whose  name  is  so  familiar,  not  only  in 
this  but  in  foreign  countries  ;  so  let  me 
trust,  you  will  he  ever  anxious  to  ac- 
knowledge, the  good  you  have  each  indi- 
vidually derived  from  the  founder  of  this 
great  school.  When,  therefore,  you  may 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  Brookes  here- 
after, let  it  not  be  in  the  lukewarm  language 
of  oblivious  friendship,  but  in  terms  expres- 
sive of  your  affection,  in  terms  commensu- 
rate with  those  claims  he  has  upon  your 
eternal  gratitude  and  homage.  Be  ever 
ready  to  exclaim  with  the  Poet, 

"  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  nil  in  all, 
I  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

(Loud  applause.)  Of  .Mr.  Carpue,  to  whose 
(are  we  have  been  committed  for  the  ulti- 
mate completion  of  our  studies,  I 'cannot 
speak  in  terms  sufficiently  energetic;  in- 
deed, Gentlemen,  it  requires  but  one 
half  hour's  attendance  in  the  lecture  room 
of  this  distinguished  teacher,  to  convince 
us  how'  attentively  occupied  and  indus- 
triously engaged  are  his  soul  and  body  in 
the  cause  of  anatomy  and  surgery ;  and  if 
there  ever  were  any  one  calculated,  if  I  may- 
be allowed  to  use  the  expression,  to  incul- 
cate the  principles  of  "  sound  chirurgical 
knowledge,"  he,  I  should  unhesitatingly 
affirm,  is  most  competent,  nay,  so  ordained 
by  nature.  The  urbanity  of  Ids  manners, 
and  suavity  of  disposition  ;  his  zeal ;  above 
all„  his  remarkable  patience,  and  peculiar, 
yet  correct  mode  of  teaching,  are  qualified* 
tions  you  rarely  find  in  one  person  so  uni- 
formly blended,  so  undeviatingly  and  per- 
severingly  exercised.  Before  1  then  with- 
draw myself  from  your  LOtice,  allow  me  the 
heartfelt  pleasure  of  recapitulating  the 
satisfaction  which  I  know  we  all  fee]  in 
.  as  successor, to  Mr.  Brookes  in  his 
school  of  anatomy,  one  so  able,  so  zealous, 
so  indefatigable,  as  Mr.  Carpue. 

Toast,  "  Mr.  Joshua  BnooKr.s,  Jun." 
who  spoke  as  follows  : 

Air.  President,  and  Gentlemen,-- The 
kind  and  flattering  manner  in  which  yon 
have  just  honoured  me,  by  drinking  my 
health,  calls  forth  my  warmest  thanks  ;  it  is 
an  honour  which,  believe  me,  Gentlemen, 
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will  remain  firmly  fixed  in  my  breast  till 
the  last  day  of  my  life.  Knowing-  too  well 
that  no  merit  on  my  part  could  have  called 
forth  this  unexpected  honour,  I  must  at- 
tribute it  to  respect  for  my  father,  and  for 
me,  friendship  ;  for  on  looking  around,  I 
see  many  old  friends,  who  recollect  me 
running  about  the  dissecting  rooms  in  my 
childhood,  and  I  must  assure  you  that  I  feel 
this  day  the  proudest,  of  my  life,  to  observe 
the  continuance  of  your  kindness  towards 
myself,  and  the  unexampled  honours  you 
have  generously  bestowed  upon  my  father. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  once  more  I  thank  you,  and 
take  this  opportunity  of  drinking  your  good 
healths,  wishing  that  every  success  and 
happiness  may  attend  you  through  life. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  went  through  the  duties  of 
his  station  in  a  very  able  manner,  and  the 
company  remained  till  a  late  hour,  highly 
delighted  with  the  convivialities  of  the 
evening.  The  dinner  and  wines  were  ex- 
lent. 


DR.  MACLEOD'S 
"  OFFICIOUS  INTERFERENCE." 

For  The  Lancet. 

Ir  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I 
again  obtrude  myself  upon  the  notice  of  the 
public  respecting  the  Ilunterian  Museum. 
But  Dr.  Macleod  has  distributed  a  printed 
letter  containing  representations  which,  if 
not  contradicted,  may  be  believed. 

1.  He  states  that  he  has  given  offence  to 
the  late  Censors,  because  he  "  commented 
on  the  questionable  policy  of  their  interfering 
with  the  Ilunterian  Museum  at  all  at  such 
a  time  ;  because  he  regarded  their  co-ope- 
iction  with  those  surgeons  whose  avowed 
object  was  the  abrogation  of  the  charter  of 
their  College,  as  calculated  to  embroil  the 
two  corporate  bodies,  and  therefore  as  inju- 
dicious ;  as  contrary  to  all  established  eti- 
quette in  the  profession,  and,  therefore,  as  in 
bad  taste;"  that  bespoke  of  "  their  inter- 
ference at  such  a  juncture  ;"  and  that  "  his 
censure  implied  only  a  doubt  of  their  abso- 
lute wisdom." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Dr.  Macleod  did 
not  censure  the  measures  as  ill-timed.  He 
never  mentioned  juncture  or  unfitness  of 
time.  He  sneered  at  our  "  taste  and  judg- 
ment, in  interfering  in  the  business  at  all." 

In  the  second  place,  the  reason  of  his 
giving  offence; — the  burthen  of  my  complaint 
against  him  was,  not  that  he  had  called  our 
taste  and  judgment  in  question,  and  con- 


sidered that  we  had  acted  contrary  to  eti- 
quette, or  not  been  blessed  with  absolute 
wisdom,  but  that  he  had  termed  the  faithful 
discharge  of  an  obvious  duty,  imposed  by  the 
government  of  the  country,  "  officious  intcr- 
fereiice."  But  this  he  does  not  venture  to 
excuse.  He  makes  no  allusion  to  my  com- 
plaint, that  he  employed  the  words  "  officious 
interference." 

In  the  third  place,  how  can  we  be  said  to 
have  co-operated  with  those  surgeons  "  whose 
avowed  object  was  the  abrogation  of  the 
charter  of  their  College," — with  "  a  dis- 
affected party,"  as  he  afterwards  designates 
them  1  If  we  joined  such  rebels,  we  at 
least  did, so  in  good  company, — in  company 
with  two  distinguished  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who, 
moreover,  actually  led  us  into  our  present 
disgrace,  by  having  so  little  judgment  as 
officiously  to  propose  all  the  resolutions 
which  are  so  much  out  of  taste,  and  for 
which  we  only  voted,  innocently  conceiving 
that  such  members  of  the  legislature  knew 
what  was  right,  and  that  to  oppose  them 
would  be  downright  disaffection.  Put,  in 
fact,  the  complaints  relative  to  the  Museum 
applied  to  the  Trustees  equally,  if  not  more 
than  to  the  Curators : — the  Trustees  had 
withheld  from  the  surgeons  and  the  public, 
the  rights  accorded  by  government.  We 
joined  nopaiiy,  but  yielded  to  just  demands. 
The  Museum  is  public  property,- — a  matter 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  Charter  and 
management  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  confided  to  the  Trustees,  under  whom 
the  Curators  act.  Dr.  Macleod's  handsome 
attempt  to  compare  the  Censors  with 
officers  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  joining  a 
party  of  Licentiates  engaged  solely  in 
endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  College  of 
Physicians,  is  thus  altogether  absurd.  And, 
how  could  the  Trustees  act  otherwise  ?  We 
found  ourselves  enjoined  by  Government  to 
see  that  the  Curators  opened  the  Museum 
twice  a  week  to  the  members  of  both  medi- 
cal colleges  and  their  friends,  and  prepared 
a  catalogue  :  and  were  we  to  disobey  these 
injunctions'?  Because  certain"  disaffected" 
surgeons  misbehaved  themselves,  were  we 
to  punish  all  the  well-affected  surgeons,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  all  persons  who  might  procure 
introductions,  by  continuing  to  withhold  an 
undoubted  right  at  our  own  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure,  till  we  made  up  our  minds 
that  the  rebellious  had  become  penitent  1 
As  a  matter  of  mere  policy,  Would  not  such 
arbitrary  and  unjust  conduct  have  been  un-  - 
advisable,  and  likely  still  more  to  exas- 
perate the  "  disaffected."  And  was  not  the 
concession  of  indisputably  just  demands  cal- 
culated to  weaken  a  wicked  party,  and 
strengthen  the  ruling  body  of  the  College  of 
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Surgeons,  by  removing  &  red  cause  of  com- 
plaint  1  I  can  assure  Dr.  Macleod  that  the 
Trustees  have  received  thanks,  not  only  from 
this  "  disaffected"  party,  but  from  surgeons 
who  are  opposed  to  it. 

£.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  of  no  one 
who  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Cen- 
sors, except  Dr.  Macleod.  This,  he  sug- 
gests, is  incorrect,  because  we  deemed  it 
necessary  to  lay  a  statement  of  our  conduct 
before  Sir  Henry  Harford  for  bis  opinion, 
and  Dr.  Macleod  "  has  not  the  vanity  to 
suppose"  his  censure  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  occasion  such  a  step.    ' 

Now  it  was  impossible  for  the  President 
to  give  an  opinion,  unless  a  statement  were 
laid  before  him  ;  and  we  deemed  his  opinion 
necessary,  not  certainly  because  Dr.  Mac- 
leod condemned  us,  but  because  a  public 
journal  asserted  that  our  College  condemned 
us.  Subsequently  to  the  business  of  the 
Trustees,  we  bad  attended  two  general 
meetings  of  our  College,  at  the  latter  of 
which  we  resigned  our  annual  office,  had 
shaken  hands,  and  drunk  out  of  the  same 
cup,  with  many  of  the  Fellows,  at  a  College 
festival ;  and  had  frequently  met  the  Presi- 
dent and  different  Fellows  at  other  times, 
and  never  heard  a  syllable  of  disapprobation  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  only  two  occa- 
sions when  the  subject  was  mentioned  in 
conversation,  it  gave  rise  to  some  facetious 
remarks.  We  imagined  that  the  Fellows 
were  like  a  lodge  of  Freemasons, — a  band 
of  brothers, — bound  to  say  no  ill  of  each 
other  out  of  doors,  and,  above  all,  not  to 
authorise  a  licentiate  and  journalist  (I  speak 
not  disrespectfully)  to  divulge  their  bad 
opinion  of  each  other's  official  conduct,  and 
thus  censure  out  of  doors,  while  they  re- 
mained silent  and  shook  hands  within.  On 
these  two  accounts,  Dr.Macleod's  inform- 
ation staggered  us  ;  and,  while  he  strangely 
persists  in  concealing  his  authority,  yet  re- 
peating his  assertions  as  though  authorised 
by  Fellows,"  he  must  not  expect  the  world 
to  give  it  credit. 

3.  The  statement  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senior  Censor  was  pronounced  (as 
mentioned  in  my  former  Letter)  by  both  to 
be  quite  satisfactory.     But  Dr.  Macleod  is 


*  "  This  writer  calls  upon  me  to  give 
him  the  names  of  those  who  condemn  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Censors.  Hud  I  accused 
them, on  the  authority  of  Others,  of  a  criminal 
act,  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  make 
this  demand ;  but  as  the  extent  of  my 
censure  implied  only  a  doubt  of  their  abso- 
lute wisdom,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
I  should  obey  such  an  unreasonable  request. 
For  me  to  do  so,  wouk'  be  to  take  dishonour- 
able advantage  of  opinions  expressed  in  the 
course  of  conversation." 


not  content  without  suggesting,  that.  T  have 
been  incorrect  again  in  representing  that 
the  statement  and  the  approval  referred  to 
the  whole  of  our  conduct*.  The  statement 
did  relate  to  the  whole  oftmr  conduct,  and  the 
approval  related  to  the  whole  of' the  btulementt . 


*  "  If  it  should  appear,  (as  I  have  strong 
reason  to  believe,)  that  Dr.  Macmichael  did 
not  write  as  registrar,  and  that  the  state- 
ment, together  with  the  approval,  had  refe- 
rence solely  to  the  part  which  the  Censors 
had  taken  with  regard  to  the  Licentiates, 
and  to  the  circumstance  of  a  Treasury  minute 
putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Trustees 
to  admit  them  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Fellows,  then  it  will  remain  for  the 
'  Friend  to  the  late  Censors  '  to  explain  on 
what  grounds  he  has  taken  upon  himself 
to  extend  your  satisfaction,  touching  one 
particular  point,  into  a  general  approval  of 
their  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons." 

t  Statement  laid  before  the  President  and 
Senior  Censor,  and  published  by  Dr.  Ager  '• 
— "  When  the  Hunteiian  Museum  was 
presented  to  the  late  Corporation  of  Sur- 
geons, a  Treasury  minute  of  the  Conditions 
was  drawn  up,  and  certain  Trustees  were 
appointed  to  see  them  enforced ;  among 
whom  are  the  President  atfd  four  Censors  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  The  first  condi- 
tion is,  that  '  the  Collection  shall  be  open 
four  hours  in  the  forenoon,  two  days  every 
week,  for  inspection  and  consultation  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
Members  of  the  Company  of  Surgeons,  and 
persons  properly  introduced  by  them ;  a 
catalogue  of  the  preparations,  and  a  proper 
person  to  explain  it,  being  at  those  times 
always  in  the  room,'  The  number  of  days 
of  admission  had  been  diminished,  to  give 
more  time  for  proceeding  with  the  cata- 
logue ;  and  a  general  complaint  was  made 
among  the  Members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, that  the  Museum  was  not  sufficiently 
open  and  useful  to  them. 

"  At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Trus- 
tees on  the  6th  of  May  last,  there  were  pre- 
sent, the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert,  Dr.  Ager,  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  Dr. 
Ramadge.  The  last  gentleman  suggested  to 
the  Board  the  propriety  of  making  the  days 
of  admission  more  frequent,  in  which  all  the 
otherTrustees  concurred  ;  but  it  was  thought 
advisable,  that  an  extraordinary  meeting 
should  be  called,  and  the  Curators  summon- 
ed to  attend  on  the  20th  of  May,  to  enable 
the  Board  to  decide  finally  upon  that  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  means  of  completing  the 
Catalogue  as  soon  as  possible. 

"At  this  second  meeting, besides  the  Trus- 
tees present  at  the  preceding,  Lord  Colches- 
ter and  Si*  Everard  Home  attended ;  but 
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4.  He  at  the  same  time  suggests,  that  the 
President's  approval  was  not  communicated 
by  Dr,  Macmichael  officially  ;  as  though  it 
were  not  equally  authentic  whether  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Macmichael  the  Registrar, 
or  Dr.  Macmichael  the  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  official,  or  officially  commu- 
nicated, but  merely  wrote  the  fact,  that  ice 
a/ndied  to  the  President  for  his  opinion,  and  that 
he  gave  it  by  means  of  the  Registrar. 

5.  I  mentioned,  that  we  had  been  recom- 
mended to  send  a  communication  to  the 
Yellow  Journal,  without  giving  the  slightest 
reason  for  any  particular  person  to  be  fixed 
upon,  as  having  favoured  us  with  this  ad- 
vice. He  at  once  declares  that  this  "  suf- 
ficiently showed  the  channel  which  the 
President  regarded  as  most  proper"  for  our 
explanation.  It  ivas  not  the  President  who 
gave  such  advice. 

6.  He  considers  that,  if  "  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Censors  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Hunterian  Museum"  was  "  so 
imperative  a  duty,"  it  was  "  a  severe  im- 
pudttion"  upon  the  President  and  Senior 
Censor,  "  to  have  absented  themselves  f;om 
every  one  of  these  meetings,  and  left  to  the 
Juniors  the  'undivided  honours  of  the  whole 


the  latter  gentleman  withdrew  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Curators.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  expediting  the  preparation  of 
the  catalogue,  and  it  was  determined  una- 
nimously, that  the  original  conditions  should 
be  strictly  enforced. 

"  At  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  the 
5th  of  August,  there  assembled  Lord  St. 
Helens,  Sir  E.  Home,  Dr.  Ager,  and  Dr. 
Ramadge.  A  communication  was  received 
from  a  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  conveying  their  thanks  for 
what  had  been  already  done  ;  and  request- 
ing, that  the  times  of  admission  to  the  Mu- 
seum should  be  increased,  and  the  Licen- 
tiates of  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  well 
as  other  respectable  medical  and  scientific 
persons,  privileged  to  attend.  These  regu- 
lations had  indeed  been  suggested  to  the 
Board  by  the  Censors  present  at  the  former 
Meetings  ;  but  it  was  seen  with  regret,  on 
referring  to  the  original  conditions,  that  the 
Irustees  had  no  power  to  enforce  them. 
The  only  arrangement  then  made  respected 
the  interpretation  of  the  terms  '  properlv 
introduced.'  A  personal  introduction  had 
previously  been  required  ;  but  it  was  unani- 
agreed,  that  a  letter  should  be 
thenceforth  considered  sufficient,  and  that 
the  regulation  tints  interpreted  should  be 
communicated  to  those  Gentlemen  who  had 
applied  to  the  Board." 


transaction*."  I  am  unable  to  imagine  how 
we  could  have  cast  an  imputation  upon  others, 
(that,  I  suppose,  is  his  meaning,)  by  attend- 
ing the  meetings,  ignorant  as  we  necessarily 
were,  who  among  the  Trustees  would  be 
absent,  or  who  present.  I  am  unable  to  ima- 
gine how  we  could  reap  undivided  honours, 
when  the  honour  of  proposing  all  the  reso- 
lutions belonged  to  the  noble  members  of 
the  legislature  who  attended.  As  Sir  1  [enry 
Halford  and  Dr.  Frampton  knew  what  was 
doing  by  the  Trustees,  and  have  since  ex- 
pressed their  approval,  so  far  from  our  cast- 
ing any  imputation  upon  these  Gentlemen, 
I  conclude  that,  excessively  engaged  in  then- 
profession  as  they  are,  they  felt  satisfied  that 
they  could  confide  the  business  to  us.  And 
here  I  must  remark,  that  the  activity  of  the 
Trustees  this  year  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
previous  conduct  of  the  Board,  although  a 
noble  Trustree  and  Sir  Everard  Home  ac- 
tually declared  that  the  Trustees  had  pre- 
viously not  done  their  duty.  The  Trustees 
had  long  urged  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  Government  Conditions,  but  hail 
been  put  off  by  the  Curators,  principally  on 
the  score  of  the  time  and  labour  which  the 
Catalogue  required  of  Mr.  Clift.  Year  after 
year  passed  on,  till  six  and  twenty  had 
elapsed,  and  further  delay  was  at  last  impos- 
sible. 

7.  Dr.  Macleod  is  "  satisfied,  from  the 
characters  of  the  parties"  who  have  heartily 
condemned  out  of  College  the  officious  inter- 
ference of  the  Censors,  "  that  were  it  of  any 
importance  for  the  Censors  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  names,  they  would  not  be  de- 
terred from  declaring  themselves  by  the 
vapouring  threat  about  exclusion  from  Col- 
lege offices,  or  from  any  dread  of  beinu-  re- 
garded, by  this  writer,  as  deficient  in  sense 
of  moral  obligation."  I  never  used  any 
vapouring  threat  of  exclusion,  but  requested 
Dr.  Macleod  to  name  such  parties,  if  they 
existed,  that  when  they  were  proposed  for 
college  offices,  "their  fitness  might  be  taken 
into  consideration."  As  a  Fellow,  I  have  a 
vote  at  the  elections  to  the  various  college 


*  "  But  the  attendance  of  the  Censors  at 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian,  is 
represented  by  their  '  friend'  as  a  point  of 
conscience,  touching  which  they  '  swore  a 
solemn  oath,'  and  publicly  received  the  sa- 
crament. Now,  Sir,  if  it  really  was  so  im- 
perative a  duty,  and  if  they  have  done  all  this 
for  conscience  sake,  I  cannot  but  think  it  '  a 
severe  imputation'  upon  you  and  Dr.  framp- 
ton, higher  and  senior  officers,  as  well  as 
men  of  more  influence,  to  have  absented 
yourselves  from  every  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  left  to  the  Junior;  the  undivided 
honours  of  the  whole  transaction." 
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offices  ;  and  repeat,  that,  if  Dr.  Macleod  will 
name  any  Fellow  who  has  so  authorised  Dr. 
Macleod  to  speak,  1,  individually,  shall  cer- 
tahily  pause,  and  consider  his  fitness,  before 
I  vote  for  him  to  any  office. 

8.  Dr.  Macleod  informs  his  readers,  that 
I  have  "  held  np  as  a  violation  of  his  oath, 
that  he  presumes  to  say  that  the  Censors 
have  acted  injudiciously,  or  that  any  oftheir 
brethren  think  so."  1  have  done  no  such 
thing.  I  stated  the  fact,  that  he  called  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  Col- 
lege Censors — officious  interference  ;  and  the 
fact,  that  lie  had'  engaged  to  do  every  thing 

in  luvwrem  coltegii:  but  1  left  the  world  to  de- 
termine how  these  facts  bore  upon  each 
other. 

9.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Trustees  was  originally  published  by  me  in 
The  Lancet,  because  one  had  appeared  in 
it,  from  what  source  I  know  not,  making  me 
to  have  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  Cu- 
rators. As  1  had  not  done  so,  but  ever 
been  most  anxious  not  to  allow  a  piece  of 
mere  business  to  become  a  personal  matter, 
(and,  at  this  moment,  though  compelled  to 
defend  myself,  I  have  not  the  least  animosity 
towards  Dr.  Macleod,  but  would  cheerfully 
do  any  thing  to  serve  him,)  I  thought  the 
best  plan  was  to  publish  a  full  statement  of 
our  proceedings  in  the  same  journal. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  publish  an- 
other letter,  the  same  appeared  the  most 
eligible,  as  the  original  vehicle  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  that  which  would 
give  my  communication  infinitely  greater 
publicity  than  any  other  ;  and  for  the  same 
reasons  I  transmit  the  present  observations 
to  The  Lancet.  Had  the  affair  been  a 
College  matter,  I  should  not  have  written 
upon  it  in  The  Lancet,  or  any  publication, 
but  pursued  a  very  'different  course,  and 
addressed  the  President  in  the  College. 
But  as  it  was  thought  right  not  to  make 
the  affair  a  College  business,  I  shall  not 
follow  Dr.  Macleod's  example  of  address- 
inn  Sir  Henry  Halford  ;  and,  being  left  to 
defend  myself  as*  a  private  individual  against 
Dr.  Macleod  before  the  public,  1  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  adopt  what  means  I 
think  proper  to  give  my  defence  the  greatest 
publicity.  Dr.  Macleod  is  indignant  that  I 
should  publish  in  such  an  abominable 
journal.  But,  with  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  Tin:  Lancet  I  have  no  concern.  I  send 
these  communications  to  it  as  I  would 
to  a  newspaper,  selecting  that  which  has 
the  most  extensive  circulation,  and  I  might 
well  blame  Dr.  JMacleod  for  endeavouring 
to  increase  the  sale  of  bis  own  Yellow 
Journal  by  advertising  it  as  he  does  in  The 
Lancet.  To  increase  the  heinousness  of 
publishing  in  The  Lancet,  he  mentions 


that  in  one  number  there  appeared  an  at- 
tach upon  the  College  of  Physicians,  which 
he  had  refused  to  print.  But  he  carefully 
omits  the  fact  that  immediately  afterwards 
there  also  appeared  in  The  Lancet  a  very 
sharp  reply  to  this  attack,  and  that  some 
months  ago,  the  College  of  Physicians  was 
spoken  of  by  it  in  respectful  terms,  and  the 
President  called  "  a  man  of  undoubted  ta- 
lent in  bis  profession,  and  of  the  highest 
respectability  out  of  it." 

He  declares  he  will  not  in  future  read 
any  thing  in  The  Lancet.  But  this  does 
not  influence  me,  because  he.  also  declares 
that  In1  will  "  not  be  induced,  by  any  con- 
sideration whatever,  to  prolong  this  dis- 
cussion ;"  and  because  he  did  not  send  me 
his  letter,  and  I  heard  of  its  existence,  and 
procured  a  copy  of  it,  by  mere  chance. 

10.  Dr.  Macleod  asserts  that  I  have  mis- 
quoted him, — made  him  say  our  conducl  i» 
condemned  by  none  more  heartily  than  by 
the  Fellows,  when  he  said  he  believed  it  to 
be  so.  This  I  most  willingly  acknowledge, 
and  at  the  same  time  regret.  The  inac- 
curacy arose  from  my  having  seen  his  joAir- 
nal  at  a  public  library,  and  quoting  it  from 
memory  on  my  return  home.  This,  how- 
ever, he  allows  "  he  regards  as  of  no  im- 
portance," and  it  is  of  none.  His  object. 
was  to  make  the  world  believe  it  was  so, 
and  living,  as  he  does,  in  the  metropolis, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  most  of  the  Fel- 
lows, he  could  not  be  thought  to  betieve 
it,  unless  he  knew  it  to  be  the  case  :  and 
besides,  in  his  letter  he  repeats  his  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  case,  and  says  he  has 
his  information  from  Fellows.  He  does  me 
a  great  injustice  in  supposing  that  the  error, 
totally  insignificant  as  it  is,  was  intentional, 
and  in  remarking  that  it  illustrates  the 
spirit  which  pervades  tbe  whole  of  my 
letter.  The  spirit  in  which  my  letter  was 
written,  was  the  spirit  of  self-defence  by 
stating  facts,  under  an  unprovoked  and  un- 
justifiable attack  for  not  having  disaffectedly 
opposed  the  resolutions  of  two  distinguished 
members  of  the  Legislature,  who  were  obey- 
ing the  commands  of  government  and  faith- 
fully discharging  their  duty  to  the  public. 

Such  are  the  facts.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  require  not  the  aid  of  invective. 

John  Ei.uotson. 
Grafton  Street,  Nov.  28,  1826. 
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Accidents  about  the  Ancle  Joint. 

As  to  dislocation,  there  is  the  dislocation 
of  the  foot  outwards  ;  and  in  that  case  the 
weight  of  the  body  falls  within  the  fibular 
side  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  the  foot 
turns  outward.  Now,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  can  tell  you,  the  weight  of  the 
hody  is  retained  on  the  fibula,  and  this  being 
a  slender  bone,  it  often  breaks  about  three 
inches  above  the  ancle  ;  it  may  be  more  or 
less.  Also,' very  often  the;  ligaments  are 
lacerated  between  the  tibia  and  the  fibula. 
The  force  presses  out  the  external  muscles, 
so  as  to  lacerate  the  junction  between  the 
tibia  and  the  fibula,  and  the  fibula  is  broken. 
But  it  is  a  bad  thing  even  to  look  at,  when 
the  foot  is  twisted  out  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  in  this  case,  and  still  worse  in 
the  worst  of  all  cases,  namely,  when  the  dislo- 
cation is  a  compound  one,  where  the  surface 
is  rent  in  a  semicircular  manner,  not  all 
round  the  joint,  but  round  about  two-thirds 
of  the  joint,  and  where  the  flap  of  the.  skin 
is  turned  quite  tight  over  the  astragalus, 
bending  upon  it ;  and  this  is  the  situation 
in  which  you  find  the  patient.  One  cannot 
wonder  that  the  old  surgeons  were  inclined 
to  amputate  immediately  in  such  a  case,  but 
I  am  sure  no  modern  surgeon  would  do  so, 
because  there  is  now  such  an  extent  of  ex- 
perience showing  that  the  case  generally 
terminates  well :  at  any  rate,  I  can  take 
upon  myself  to  say  I  never  knew  but  one 
that  did  not  terminate  well.  Yet  I  know 
they  are  very  horrible  cases,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  less  seriously  of 
them    than    they   deserve ;    but  I   should 
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steadily  oppose  immediate  amputation,  be- 
cause the  bones  can  be  immediately  re- 
placed, and  if  they  can,  and  can  be  kept 
steady,  and  inflammatory  action  can  be  sub- 
dued, it  is  important  that  it  should  be  so  ; 
and  I  say  no  surgeon  has  a  right  to  lop  off 
any  part  of  a  man's  body  but  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life  ;  it  is  your  duty  to  give  him 
a  chance  of  doing  well.  I  say,  in  one  of 
the  cases  I  knew,  the  man  did  not  do  well, 
but  I  really  did  not  know  why  he  did  not 
do  well  ;  he  was  a  patient  in  this  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  he 
went  out  of  the  Hospital  with  a  very  loaded 
limb,  after  having  been  a  long  time  here.  I 
heard  afterwards  that  he  died,  but  I  do  not 
know  why.  However,  I  mention  that  case 
for  the  reason  that  this  man  suffered  for  a 
long  time,  though  his  urethra  was  as  sound 
as  possibly  could  be- — suffered  a  long  time 
with  a  retention  of  urine,  and  that  is  what 
often  takes  place  from  injuries  to  the  foot 
or  to  the  leg.  I  remember  being  sent  to 
draw  this  man's  urine  off  every  night  and 
morning,  and  I  picpied  myself  not  a  little  in 
doing  that.  When  I  put  the  instrument  in, 
it  has  been  grasped  and  actually  taken  out 
of  my  hand  by  the  irritability  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  turned  quite  round.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  go  on  coaxing  it 
gently,  and  at  last  I  got  to  the  bladder  ;  and 
I  do  say  I  did  that  for  a  whole  week,  when 
at  the  end  of  that  time  I  could  not  possibly 
get  the  instrument  into  the  bladder  ;  and 
then  I  said  to  myself,  egad,  the  fellow's  blad- 
der must  burst.  I  told  the  nurse  to  put 
leeches  to  the  perineum,  and  to  give  the 
patient  some  castor  oil,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  I  said  I  would  go  and  tell  the 
surgeon  what  was  the  matter.  I  went  away 
with  a  troubled  mind,  because  I  certainly  felt 
vexed  at  not  succeeding,  aud  I  apprised  the 
surgeon  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  He  said 
you  have  done  what  is  very  proper,  and  we 
shall  see  how  he  is  in  the  morning  ;  but 
before  the  morning  came,  he  made  water 
.as  freely  as  possible,  and  never  was  troubled 
with  a  retention  of  the  urine  again  ;  so  that 
I  am  sure  I  prolonged  that  man's  retention 
of  his  urine  for  one  whole  week  by  the 
absurd  practice  of  drawing  off  the  urine. 
You  have  only  to  put  leeches  on,  evea 
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where  stricture  is,  and  after  the  inflamma- 
tion is  gone  they  will  make  as  much  water 
as  before,  or  a  great  deal  more,  and  I  am 
sure  that  people  do  keep  up  irritation  by 
poking  up  instruments. 

But  to  tell  yoa  what  is  likely  to  he  the 
consequences  of  these  cases,  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  relating  three  instances  ;  and 
the  first  was  the  case  of  a  poor  wee  man, 
who  lived  in  my  own  neighbourhood^  who 
was  employed  as  a  labourer  at  some  build- 
ings, and  tumbling  off  a  scaffold,  he  got  a 
dislocation  of  the  foot  inwards.  I  was,  at 
the  time,  sitting  very  quietly  at  home,  when 
I  was  called  upon  to  go  to  an.  accident  that 
happened  in  an  adjoining  street.  I  went, 
and  when  I  got  there,  the  door  of  the  house 
was  open,  and  there  I  saw  this  little  wee 
man  lying  on  a  marftress  in  his  own  parlour, 
with  his  foot  up.  1  looked  at  it,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Sir,  this  is  a  sad  accident,  but  don't 
be  out  of  heart  about  it,  we  must  put  it  to 
rights  again ;"  and  so  I  took  the  skin  out, 
which  was  turned  in  over  the  astragalus, 
which  I  think  you  should  always  do.  I  laid 
the  man  fairly  on  his  side,  with  his  limb  in 
a  comfortable  position,  his  thigh  half  bent 
upon  the  pelvis,  and  the  leg  half  bent  upon 
the  thigh  ;  laid  him  on  his  side,  and  Ids 
foot,  as  much  aS"could  be,  upon  the  fibular 
surface  ;  then  I  had  to  use  very  little  effort 
indeed  to  put  it  all  right.  The  semi-lunar 
rent  of  the  skin," and  the  other  edge,  came 
in  such  close  contact,  that  it  did  not  seem 
as  if  there  had  been  any  wound  at  all.  The 
foot  altogether  went  into  its  right  position  ; 
and  an  accident,  which  at  first  you  would 
have  said  was  one  of  the  most  horrible  kind, 
appeared  to  me  to  he  of  no  consequence. 
And  when  the  little  man  saw  his  leg  and 
foot  looking  as  they  ought;  he  said  to  me,  "  Is 
itpossible,  Sir,  that  this  case  shoulddo  well?-' 
"  Yea,  verily,"  said  I,  and  I  have  seen 
many  such  cases  do  well.  He  said,  "  Why, 
Sir,  they  have  gone  for  the  instruments." 
Two  surgeons  had  been  there,  and  they  had 
actually  agreed  that  amputation  should  take 
place  immediately.  I  had  not  been  at  all 
informed  of  this,  so  that  I  was  put  into  an 
awkward  predicament,  and  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  those  two  heroes. 
When  they  came  and  saw  the  man  lying 
very  comfortably,  they  really  seemed  stag- 
gered, and  said,  "  But,  Mr.  Abernethy,  you 
are  well  aware  of  those  complicated  acci- 
dents, and  can  you  give  us  an  assurance 
that  ibis  will  do  well  1"  I  said.  "  No,  cer- 
tainly not ;  I  can  do  no  such  thing  ;  but  if 
it  does  not  do  well,  you  can  but  have  re- 
course to  amputation  afterwards,  and  my 
surgical  character  is  pledged  no  further  than 
this.  I  give  you  an  assurance  than  no  im- 
mediate mischief  will  come  on  to  endanger 
the  man's  life  ;  and  you  may  wait  to  see  if 
his  constitution  will  allow  him  to  do  well," 


Now  I  said,  "  I  feel  I  have  got  into  rather 
an  awkward  situation,  and,  if  you  please, 
you  must  just  allow  me  to  finish  it  in  my 
own  way."  I  then  got  splints,  closed  the 
wound,  varnished  the  sticking  plaster,  and 
plastered  it  up.  Then  I  told  them  about 
sponging,  sponging  it  continually,  so  as 
never  to  let  there  be  any  increase  of  tempe- 
rature. In  short,  there  are  but  two  holds 
you  have  over  any  person's  mind, — those  are 
fear  and  hope  ;  and  I  make  use  of  them 
both  with  my  patients.  I  say,  if  you  will 
be  perfectly  still,  I  am  confident  you  will  do 
well;  if  you  move  one  jot,  I  am  sure  yoji 
will  do  ill,  that's  all.  You  must  not  move, 
not  the  variation  of  a  hair  ;  not  even  if  an 
army  of  fleas  were  biting  you  all  over,  be- 
cause your  safety  depends  upon  perfect 
steadiness.  Well,  as  to  this  poor  little  wee 
man,  God  bless  me,  the  wound  would  not 
heal ;  abscesses  formed,  large  ones  they 
were  ;  they  were  let  out,  and  it  is  upon  this 
point  I  have  now  to  speak.  The  mischief  is 
not  done  to  the  joint  only,  but  all  the  mus- 
cles are  sprained  in  a  most  horrible  degree  ; 
sprained  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  inflam- 
mation will  take  place  between  the  fascia 
and  the  substance  connecting  the  muscles  ; 
and  as  soon  as  you  see  the  fluxion  formed, 
you  put  a  lancet  into  the  abscess,  and  let  it 
out ;  for  the  want  of  doing  this  would  be, 
that  the  joint  would  come  out,  and  the  mat- 
ter would  burst  out,  leaving  a  large  open 
abscess  and  cavity.  Now  that 's  necessary  to 
be  attended  to.  But  I  suppose  the  wound 
of  this  man  was  all  shut  up  and  well  in 
about  three  months ;  in  six  months  lie 
walked  with  a  stick  ;  in  a  year  he  walked 
without  any  stick,  and  after  that  he  walked 
about,  I  believe  for  twenty  years,  pretty 
well,  as  long  as  I  knew  him.  Well,  that's 
the  case  of  an  unhealthy  man,  without  any 
particular  disorder  of  his  constitution. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  the  case  of  a  strong 
man.  This  was  a  fellow  who  had  a  sack  of 
malt  fall  upon  him,  from  the  top  of  Meux's 
brewhouse  ;  they  had  been  taking  up  malt 
with  a  crane,  and  a  sack  fell  out  of  the 
hooks,  and  struck  him  on  the  leg,  by  which 
his  foot  was  turned  bottom  upwards.  The 
student  sent  for  me  to  amputate  his  leg  ;  I 
came,  saw  the  accident,  put  it  right,  laid 
him  on  his  side,  laid  him  on  the  splints,  told 
them  to  bathe  him,  and  so  on.  The  pupil 
stared,  but  did  not  say  any  thing,  until  I 
was  going  away,  when,  I  believe,  they 
thought  1  was  drunk,  or  had  lost  my  senses, 
and  they  said,  "  But,  Sir,  what's  to  hap- 
pen?" "  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "  but  you 
will  see  ;  this  is  what  is  to  be  done ;  1  have 
told  you  as  plainly  as  1  can  ;"  and  they  re- 
ported that  to  the  surgeon.  They  said, 
such  an  accident  as  that  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately amputated.  No  doubt  of  it.  But 
all.  this  was  said  in  a  sort  of  whispering 
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manner.  I  saw  the  case  daily,  and  I  opened 
an  abscess  below  the  fascia  ;  but  really  the 
healing  of  the  wound  was  surprising.  Now 
that  man  was  kept  in  bed  for  six  weeks,  and 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he  walked  about 
the  ward  with  a  stick. 

Xinv,  for  another  :   this  was  the  case  of  a 
coach-maker,    a   fellow  that    used    to   live 
freely  ;  not  healthy  ;    wrong   about  his   di- 
gestive organs ;  and  he  got  his  foot  twisted  in- 
wards from  being  thrown  out  of  a  gig,  which 
he  was  driving.    He  sent  for  a  surgeon,  who 
reduced  it ;  but  that  surgeon  forgot  to  take 
out  the  skip,  so  that  the  skin  was  squeezed 
into  tbe  joint.     When   the   man   came    to 
town,  I  was  sent  for  ;  and  when  I  saw  him, 
I  found  that  I  was  obliged  either  to  dislo- 
cate his  foot  again,  or  to  carry  a  knife  into 
the  joint,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
the  skin,  and  I  preferred  the  latter  ;  there- 
fore,  1  laid  it  open,  and  got  the  skin  out. 
Now   this  was  a  man  of  a  very  disturbed 
state  of  health  ;   gay,  very  impatient  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with,  irritable,  and  he  had 
matter  formed  ;  had  irritable  muscles,  con- 
siderable inflammation  ;  had  a  violent  de- 
gree of  fever,  and,  in  short,  became  light- 
headed.    And  they  very  often  have  their 
nervous  system  disordered  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  become  light-headed  ;   or   the"y 
have  a  violent  complaint  in  their  bowels. 
In  this  situation,  it  was  a  question  whether 
this  man  should  be  bled  or  not ;  and  I  said, 
no,    certainly  not,  we  must   attend  to  his 
bowels,  and  we  must  not  give  liim  such  food 
as  his  stomach  cannot  digest, but  which  will 
produce  irritation.  The  third  day,  however, 
the  action  of  the  fever  was  so  vehement,  and 
the  man  was  so  light-headed,  and  so  dis 
obedient  to  those  regulations  of  quietness 
which  he  ought  to  have  observed,  that  I 
consented 'to  his  being  bled,  and  we  took 
from  him  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood. 
His  blood,  however,  was  not  inflammatory, 
and  I  don't  think  it  did  him  any  good  at  all. 
Now  this  sort  of  fever  arising  from   acci- 
dents, generally  subsides  about  the  fourth 
u.iy ;  and  so  it  did  in  him.     But  we  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  afterwards,  I  can  assure 
you ;    for   the  foot   was   twisted,   with  the 
muscles,  in  a  wrong  direction  ;  however,  by 
straps   and  plasters,   and  management,  we 
got  it  to  rights  ;  and  I  was  continually  tell- 
ing him  what  the  error,  in  the   position  of 
his  foot,  was,  and  that  the  proper  bearing 


and  I  could  tell  you  lots  of  others,  if  neces- 
sary ;  but  I  say  I  have  generally  found  them 
do  well,  in  consequence  of  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  those  principles  which  should 
regulate  the  conduct  of  surgeons  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  If  you  can  but  put 
parts  right,  and  keep  them  still,  blood 
agglutinates  them  to  one  another ;  and  if  you 
can  but  repel  inflammation,  a  great  deal  of 
good  will  be  done  ;  the  parts  will  be  united 
by  adhesion,  and,  therefore,  where  there  is 
not  inflammation,  the  case  is  rendered  of  far 
less  importance,  than  jt  was  formerly. 

Well,    but    about    the    misdirection    of 
weight ;  that  is,  the  weight  not  falling  upon 
the  arch  of  the  foot,  but  falling  on  the  tibial 
aspect  of  the  leg  and  foot.     O,  that's  a  very 
bad  thing  indeed.     There  you  see  the  in- 
ternal ligaments    are   strained ;    they    are 
strained   amazingly,   and  they   elongate. — 
That  is   what  you  see  very  commonly  in 
growing  lads,   and  particularly  those   who 
carry  weights  on  their  shoulders ;  in  bakers' 
boys,  for  instance,  you  see  the  foot  turned 
out,   the   internal  muscles  turned    in,  the 
knee — I  don't  know  whether  they  don't  call 
it  baker-knee'd  or  not — the  knees  approxi- 
mating to  one  another  ;  so  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  keep  the  weight  of 
the  body  bearing  on  the  astragalus  and  mid- 
dle of  the  arch  of  the  foot.     You  may  say, 
hang  these  chaps,  I  don't  care  much  about 
them  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  of  a  set  of  pa- 
tients who  you  wall  care  about :    a  young 
lady  has   her   foot  distorted,   the  muscles 
strained,  and,   as  you  will  find,  the  round 
head  of  the  astragalus  coming  out  of  the 
bed  of   the  os   naviculare ;  if   the    foot   is 
twisted  out,   it  will  necessarily  bring  the 
knee  inward  ;    and  there 's  a  case  you  will 
care  about.     Consulted  by  people  of  wealth 
and  opulence,  and  distinction,  "  How  am  I 
to  do  with  my  daughter  ;  could  you  recom- 
mend irons,  or  what's  to  be  done  V     Now 
I  say  to   them  just  this,    *'  I 'would   re- 
recommend  your  daughter  to  observe  how 
she  walks,  and  to  take  care  that  the  weight 
of  her  body  rests  on  the  middle  of  the  arch 
•of  the  foot.     I  would  recommend  her  not 
to  walk  with  her  toes  turned  out,  but  with 
them  as  straight  forward   as  she  can,   for 
that's  one  of  the  things  which  gives  cause  to 
the  weight  to  fall  oh  the  inside  of  the  astra- 
galus."     In    general  you  observe  dancing 
fadies  with  their  toes  very  much  turned  out, 


of  the  body  should  be  on  the  middle  arch  of!  and  I  say,  O,   you  must  give  up  dancing, 
the  foot.    Egad,  speaking  to  a  coach-maker,  |  and  do  not  turn  your  toes  out  at  all.     Then 


•a  man  who  understood  how  the  bearing  of 
weight  ought  to  be,  he  had  always  some 
new  contrivance  for  keeping  his  foot  in  a 
right  position  ;  so  that  I  really  attribute  the 
keeping  of  hi3  foot  in  a  good  position,  in  a 
great  degree  to  his  own  ingenuity,  and  he 
has  been  walking  about  well  ever  since. 
Now,  then,  I  have  given  you  three  cases, 


another  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  you 
may  heighten  the  inner  quarter  of  your 
shoe,  and  that  will  help  your  weight  to  fall 
on  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  your  foot.  You 
know  that  putting  a  strap  round  your  shoe, 
and  fastening  that  strap  round  your  leg,  is 
tantamount  to  the  inner  quarter  of  the  shoe 
being  heightened.  If  those  things  do  no'; 
X  2 
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succeed  in  preventing  the  evil,  wiry  then 
you  may  Lave  recourse  to  machinery,  to 
irons,  and  so  on  ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  after 
having  seen  a  multitude  of  those  cases, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  irons  at  all,  and 
by  merely  attending  to  those  simple  rules, 
and  avoiding  letting  the  weight  rest  where 
it  ought  not  to  have  rested,  they  have  grown 
up  with  ancles  that  were  not  materially 
wrong  ;  the  weight  became  transmitted  to 
the  astragalus,  very  much  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Now  the  bones  of  the  leg  may  be  dis- 
located forward  upon  the  arch  of  the  foot ; 
in  that  case  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  reduce 
the  dislocation ;  extend  the  foot,  bring  it 
forward,  and  press  down  the  bones  of  the 
leg ;  and  if  you  know  what  you  are  to  at- 
tempt, common  sense  will  tell  you  how  to 
set  about  it. 

But  there  is  another  dislocation  which  I 
think  worse,  and  that  is  where  the  bones 
of  the  leg  are  thrown  backward  upon  the 
narrow  part  of  the  astragalus.  Now  that 
indeed  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  case  of 
difficulty,  for  you  see  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  by  drawing  up  the  heel, 
tend  to  keep  the  foot  extended  in  a  very 
great  degree  ;  there  is  something  in  the 
form  of  the  bones  which  tends  to  keep  the 
bones  of  the  leg  yi  this  improper  situation  ; 
and  if  a  man  recovers  with  the  bones  here, 
the  support  of  the  weight  of  the  body  will 
be  very  imperfect,  and  the  use  of  the  foot 
also  very  imperfect,  without  any  freedoai 
of  motion.  Now  to  keep  the  bones  of  the 
leg  upon  the  broad  part  of  the  astragalus, 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty ;  I 
know,  however,  that  it  is  to  be  done,  and 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying,  I  have 
seen  several  patients  turned  out  of  this  Hos- 
pital with  a  very  right  bearing  of  the  leg 
upon  the  astragalus,  who  had  had  this  sort 
of  dislocation. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  tarsus.  I  have 
seen  cases  where  the  bones  of  the  tarsus 
were  subject  to  separate  diseases,  and  puz- 
zling diseases  too.  When  there  is  a  disease 
in  the  tarsus  you  can't  examine  it,  because 
the  parts  are  swollen  over  ;  where  there  is 
a  disease  in  the  joint,  and  where  the  astra- 
galus covers  over  the  os  calcis,  there  you 
cannot  see  the  disease ;  there  are  no  ex- 
ternal signs  of  it,  bat  the  patient  is  very 
lame.  Upon  striking  the  heel-bone,  and 
jarring  these  joints  of  the  foot,  the  patient 
has  complained  of  pain  in  them,  and  by  that 
I  have  judged  of  disease  in  them.  I  re- 
member a  man  who  jumped  out  of  a  gig, 
hint  his  foot,  and  the  round  head  of  the 
astragalus  protruded.  He  came  to  town, 
and  1  tried  to  reduce  it  ;  I  tied  a  cordage 
to  the  foot,  and  pulled  it,  but  all  in  vain, 
and  I  was  very  much  vexed  at  it.  Well,  I 
asked  another  surgeon  to  be  present  at  ano- 
ther attempt  of  the  reduction  of  it,  and  I 


did  the  same  tiling  in  his  presence,  but 
without  accomplishing  it.  Then  said  the 
man,  afterwards,  "  I  thought  I  would  let 
you  try,  for  I  thought  you  would  do  me  an 
essential  good  if  you  could  get  that  bone 
reduced,  but  it  has  been  out  for  a  very 
long  time."  It  turned  out,  therefore,  that 
the  astragalus  had  been  on  one  side  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  from  jumping  out  of  a 
gig  the  man  had  hurt  it  ;  but  there  'was 
nothing  extraordinary,  and  as  you  kuow  all 
parts  in  the  course  of  time  will  grow  into 
a  new  modelled  way,  there  wa3  no  possi- 
bility of  reducing  it. 

With  respect  to  dislocations  or  fractures  about 
the  Arch  of  the  Tarsus, 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  them.  The 
fabric  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  yet,  no- 
thing will  resist  extreme  degrees  of  force. 
I  have  seen  the  tarsus  broken,  and  the  bones 
smashed  all  to  pieces ;  I  cannot  say  what 
the  nature  of  the  accident  is,  and  I  am  sure 
I  know  not  how  to  replace  them.  \et  in 
those  cases,  they  have  done  moderately 
well,  and  people  have  had  tolerably  good 
feet  to  walk  on.  There  was  a  medical  man 
who  called  on  me  the  other  day,  complain- 
ing that  he  had  no  spring  in  his  foot.  Now 
he  had  broken  both  his  astragalus  and  his 
os  calcis ;  and  instead  of  complaining,  I 
said,  you  may  congratulate  yourself  that  you 
have  such  a  foot  to  walk  on  as  you  have  ;  it 
would  not  do  for  a  dancing  master's  foot,  but 
what  has  that  to  do  with  it  1 

Then,  I  say,  there  are  cases  where  a  part 
of  the  tarsus  has  been  knocked  out,  so  that 
you  can  feel  it  projecting,  but  as  to  getting 
it  in  again,  that's  perfectly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  muscles  seem  to  close  the  vacancy 
in  which  it  should  be  lodged,  and  I  really 
cannot  tell  how  to  get  it  in  again;  it's  im- 
possible to  get  it  in.  Well,  are  you  take  it 
away"!  Aye,  that 's  the  question.  Then  I 
say,  I  would  not,  nor  would  I  have  it  done. 
I  would  keep  my  foot  still,  and  keep  down 
inflammation,  and  if  that  protuberance  be- 
came a  matter  of  annoyance  to  me  after- 
wards, then  I  would  have  it  taken  away,  as 
a  separate  operation  ;  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  of  these  cases,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  patient  yet,  who  was  willing  to  submit 
to  a  separate  operation  to  have  the  bump 
taken  away. 

Joints  of  the  Toes. 

Now,  as  to  the  joints  of  the  toes,  the 
grand  object  of  knowing  these  joints,  is  ro 
understand  the  amputation  of  them.  In 
amputating  the  joint  of  the  toe,  you  bend 
the  toe  downward,  then  cut  away  the  lateral 
ligament,  then  you  may  dislocate  the  bone, 
and  gee  what  other  ligaments  are  to  be  cut. 
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But  here  you  are  to  be  aware  that  there  are 
the  largest  sesamoid  bones  in  the  body ;  and 
therefore,  in  amputating  this  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  for  instance,  you  are  to  make  up 
your  mind,   as   to  whether  you  will   take 
away  or  leave  the  sesamoid  bones  ;  if  you 
take  them  away,  you  are  to  carry  your  knife 
toward  the  tarsus,  but  if  you  leave  them,  you 
are  to  cut  close  to  the  first  bone  of  the  toe. 
Now,  one  thing  more,  Gentlemen  ;  I  have 
now  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  skeleton, 
but  have  not  said  one  word  about  the  holes 
by  which  the  medullary  arteries  enter  the 
body.     I  do  not    consider  the   subject  im- 
portant,  but  I   think  you  will  understand 
them  better  by  mentioning  them  altogether ; 
besides,  writers  have  made  remarks  upon 
the  subject.     Then  the  medullary   arteries 
are  found  in  the  os  brachii,  and  in  the  os  fe- 
moris,  two  thirds  from  the  top,  and  one  third 
from  the  bottom,  the  canal  sloping  upwards  ; 
in  the  fore  arm,   and  in  the  tibia  and  fibula 
one-third  from  the  top,  and  two  thirds  from 
the  bottom,  the  canal  sloping  downwards. 


EXTRACT   FROM   A  LECTURE 

DELIVERED    BY 

DR.  AYRE  ON  DROPSY. 

You  will  collect  from  the  observations 
which  I  have  just  made  to  you,  that  the 
dropsical  effusion  into  a  cavity  of  the  body, 
as  the  mere  effect  of  a  disease,  and  not  the' 
disease  itself,  may  be  often  temporarily  re- 
moved, when  the  cause  producing  it  is  left 
behind ;  whilst,  in  other  cases,  the  means 
which  are  employed  with  the  professed  pur- 
pose of  only  removing  the  water,  may  suc- 
ceed in  removing  at  once  the  water  and  the 
cause  of  it.  Now  this  cause,  as  I  have 
already  stated  to  you,  is  an  inflammatory 
action  present  in  the  vessels  of  the  serous 
membranes  ;  and  it  is  by  the  low  and  spare 
diet  which  Nature  often,  by  diminishing  the 
appetite,  happily  puts  the  patient  on,  and 
by  the  active  purging  and  other  means  pre- 
scribed for  carrying  off  the  water,  that  this 
inflammatory  action  is  at  length,  in  some  in- 
stances, subdued.  Upon  this,  the  cause 
being  removed,  the  removal  of  the  fluid  col- 
lected is  a  task  of  little  comparative  diffi- 
culty ;  and  hence  any  diuretic  given  at  the 
time  when  this  very  material,  but  often  un- 
observed, improvement  has  been  effected, 
obtains  a  credit  for  the  cure,  which  would 
have  equally  been  due  to  other  medi- 
cines of  the  same  class,  if  given  under  the 
same  circumstances.  And  this,  I  appre- 
hend, is  the  reason  why  the  genista,  or  broom, 
has  just  now  acquired  such  celebrity,  by  the 
beneficial  effects  it  is  thought  to  have  pro- 
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duced  in  the  complaint  of  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage, but  which  has  not  been  more  useful 
than  others  would  have  been,  if  given  under 
the  same  improved  condition  of  the  disease. 
And  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance  for 
you  to  attend  to  ;  for  you  might  be  misled 
by  its  apparent  success  in  this  case,  and  be 
induced  to  rely  on  it  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy  ; 
the  truth  of  the  matter  being  this,  that  nei- 
ther the  broom,  nor  any  other  of  the  class 
of  diuretics,  is  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  if  the 
cause  be  unremoved,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  by  attending    to   this    distinction    that 
the  true  extent  of  their  powers  can  be  ap- 
preciated.    In   fact,  you  must  remove  the 
cause  of  the  effusion,  before  you  can  per- 
manently remove  the  fluid  effused ;  and  as 
this  cause  consists  of  an  inflammatory  state 
of  the  serous  tissues,  you  must  direct  your- 
selves to  this  cause  ;  and  instead  of  trusting 
to  the  indirect  and  uncertain  means  of  mere 
regimen  and  general  remedies,    you  must 
employ  other  and  more  direct  means  for  its 
removal.     To  illustrate  this  important  prin- 
ciple, I  may  mention  the  particulars  of  a 
case    of   dropsy   which   some   months    ago 
came  under  my  care,    and   which,    by  its 
successful  issue,  proved  very  fully  the  be- 
nefit of  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment 
in  these   diseases,  and  confirms  the  view 
which  I    have   taken   of  the  inflammatory 
character    of  anarsarcous    swellings.     The 
case  I  allude  to,  is  that  of  a  gentleman  whom 
I  saw  in  consultation  with  Mr.  P.  Macgre- 
gor,  surgeon  to  his  Royal  Higness  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  sergeant-surgeon  to  His  Ma- 
jesty.    The  patient   was   fifty-seven   years 
of  age,  of  a  plethoric   habit,  and  laboured 
under  a  dropsy  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
with  very  considerable  dropsical  swellings  of 
the  legs  and  thighs.     The  anasarcous  state 
had  been  coming  on  for  two  years,  but  the 
effusion  into  the  cavities  had  only  recently 
happened.     The  dyspnoea,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  water  in  the  chest,  were  very  urgent; 
whilst  the  entirely  broken  state   of  health 
under  which   the   patient  apparently  was, 
tended  further  to  deprive  his  friends  and 
family  of  every  hope  of  his  recovery.     From 
reasons,  however,    which  I    have   already 
explained  to  you,  it  appeared  probable  that 
there  was  no  considerable  degree  of  struc- 
tural   disease,    and  that   by  pursuing    the 
antiphlogistic    plan   of  treatment,  both  the 
two  forms  of  the  disease  might  be  removed. 
Cupping,   therefore,  of  the  chest,  with  oc- 
casional blistering,  was  employed,  together 
with  active  purgatives  and  diuretics,  and  a 
spare  regimen.     The  cupping  was  repeated 
seven  times  in  about  the  same  number  of 
weeks,  and,  with  the  early  effect,  aided  by 
the  general  remedies,  of  relieving,  and  with 
the  final  one  of  entirely  curing  him  of  the 
dropsy  into  the  cavities,  and  somuch,  like- 
wise, of  the  anasarcous  affection  as  extend- 
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ed  aborfe  the  knees.  The  dropsical  swell- 
ings of  the  legs  and  feet  resisted  these 
means,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  arose 
from  debility,  an  opinion  almost  universally 
entertained  in  these  cases,  and  that  they 
would  yield  as  the  strength  returned.  And 
this  notion  was  strengthened,  it  was  thought, 
by  the  fact,  that  the  swelling  of  the  feet 
and  ancles  had  already  existed  two  years, 
and  had  become  habitual  to  the  parts.  It 
did  not,  however,  appear  to  differ  in  the 
nature  of  its  cause,  from  the  effusion  into 
the  cavities  ;  and  it  yielded  not  to  the  ge- 
neral means,  only  because  of  its  purely 
local  nature.  Local  means,  therefore,  be- 
came necessary  to  subdue  the  increased  ac- 
tion in  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  these 
means  were  the  cold  evaporating  lotions 
which  I  have  described  to  you,  applied  by 
pledgets  of  muslin  to  the  dropsical  limbs. 
The  general  remedies  had  been  disconti- 
nued for  some  time,  when  this  plan  was  be- 
gun. From  the  first  day  of  their  use,  the 
swellings  began  to  subside,  and  in  less  than 
three  weeks  were  entirely  removed ;  and 
although  it  is  now  more  than  four  months 
since  this  result  occurred,  there  has  been  no 
return  whatever  of  any  dropsical  symptom, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  our  patient  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  without  a 
vestige  remaining  of  Iris  former  disease. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 
SCARPA. 

Scarpa,  whose  death  we  lately  announced, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons 
of  Italy  ;  and  so  much  was  he  respected  by 
his  countrymen,  that  his  opinion  was  al- 
most invariably  consulted  in  all  matters  of 
disputation,  and  his  judgment  considered  to 
decide  the  argument. 

This  confidence  in  an  individual,  almost 
amounting  to  veneration,  is  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  remember  the  little  collision 
of  talent  to  be  expected  in  a  country  almost 
as  besotted,  morally,  as  the  physical  powers 
of  its  inhabitants  are  degenerate.  Many 
men  in  the  more  active  parts  of  Europe 
have  done  more  than  Scarpa,  without  re- 
ceiving half  the  adulation  bestowed  on  him  ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  Yacca,  Rasori, 
Geri,  Omodei  and  Tomassini,  and  perhaps 
some  one  or  two  more,  Scarpa  was  the  only 
man  in  Italy  whose  writings  were  worth 
perusing.  He  commenced  his  public- 
career  at  Pavia  in  1745,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Medicine.  He  soon 
discovered  a  greater  energy  of  intellect  than 
his  contemporaries,  and  a  disposition  to  em- 
ploy them ;  and  by  bis  literary  labours  he 
secured  the  respect  of  all  the  well  informed 
Burgeons  of  Europe. 

Among  his  publications,  his  work  on 


aneurism  is  entitled  to  the  first  place  ;  he 
warmly  espoused  the  operation  of  Hunter, 
and  contributed  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
state   of  perfection   by  recommending   the 
incision  to  be    made    in    the    upper  third 
of  the  thigh,  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity  of  removing  the   sartorious  too  much 
from  its  position  in  exposing  the  artery  ; 
but  his  mode  of  securing  it  with  a  large 
ligature,  and  a  roll  of  linen  between  the 
knot  and  the  vessel,  has  been  deservedly 
condemned.     The  engravings  of  the  parts 
concerned    in  the   operation    for   popliteal 
aneurism  are  very  accurate,  and  beautifully 
executed  ;  but  their  expensive  form  contri- 
buted much  to  retard  the  sale  of  the  work, 
entitled,   "  Sull'  Aneurisma  Riflessioni  ed 
Osservazioni    Anatomico  -  Chirurgiche," — 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Mr.   Wishart,    and  went  off  so  well    that 
a  second  edition  was  called   for  in  1819, 
Which  contained  the  additional  matter  of  a 
supplement  published  by  Scarpa  to  his  for- 
mer edition.    This  work  has  been  translated 
into   French  by   Delpech,  of  Montpellier, 
and  into  German  by  Parrott,  of  Berlin.    His 
book   on   Hernia,  "   Sull'   Ernie   Memorie 
Anatomico-Chirurgiche,"  gained  him  great 
credit ;  this  has  also  been  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Wishart.     The- anatomy  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  the   different  kinds 
of  hernia  is  shown  .with  great  fidelity.     His 
volume  on  the  principal  diseases  of  the  Eye, 
"  Saggio    di    osservazioni    e   d'esperienze 
sulle  principali  malattie  degli  occhi,"   is  a 
very  respectable  production,   and   is  suffi- 
ciently   known   through  the  translation  of 
Mr.  Briggs.     That  it  was  highly  esteemed 
on  the  Continent,  may  be  learned  from  the 
fact,   that  the  original  passed  through  five 
editions,    and    the   French  translation,    by 
Bousquet  and  Bellanger,  through  two.  Ano- 
ther  French  translation   appeared    in    the 
same  year  by  Pescay  and  Begin.     In  addi- 
tion to   these  he  published   several  minor 
works,  on  congenital  deformities  of  the  feet, 
strictures  on  Vacca's  operation  of  lithotomy, 
and  so  on  ;  and  during  the  last  year  he  col- 
lected  his   detached   Essays  into   two  vo- 
lumes 4to,  under  the  title  of  "  Opuscoli  di 
Chirurgica,"  with  plates. 

For  some  time  before  his  death  he  had 
given  up  his  post  .as  Professor,  and  lived  at 
a  little  distance  from  Pavia,  at  his  country 
seat.  He  continued  to  take  a  great  inte- 
rest, however,  in  the  progress  of  surgery, 
and  contended  sternly  with  Vacca  against 
the  adoption  of  his  modification  of  the  recto- 
vesical operation,  and  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing the  latter  of  his  error  ;  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  state  his  objections,  as  they  are 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  readers  of 
THE  Lancet,  lie  was  the  brightest,  orna- 
ment of  Italian  surgery,  and  has  left  in  its 
annals  an  hiatus  mm  valdt  repletus. 
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Meglio  e  un  megro   accordo,  che  un  grassa  sen- 
ttnza. 


Although  my  expectations  of  finding- much 
intellectual  energy  among  the  Dottore  of 
Milan  were  never  very  high,  I  must  confess 
that  their  habitual  inactivity,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  progress  of  medical  science,  far 
exceeded  what  the  charity  of  former  itiner- 
ants had  assigned  them.  Rasori  andOmodei 
are  the  two  best  informed  men  in  the  place  ; 
the  former,  as  you  are  aware,  is  the  founder 
of  the  doctrine  called  contrastimulist,  which 
lias  made  some  noise  in  the  South  of  Europe  ; 
hut  it  may  be  correctly  called  an  abortion  of 
the  theory  of  Brown,  and  is  worthy  of  no 
greater  attention,  as  I  hope  hereafter  to  be 
able  to  show.  Omodei's  Journal,  the  Annali 
di  Medicini,  is  a  dull  reprint  of  exotic  pro- 
ductions, and  if  perchance  any  thing  pro- 
fessedly original  creeps  into  its  pages,  it  is 
seldom  worth  the  time  bestowed  on  its  peru- 
sal. Omodei  complained  of  the  laziness  of 
his  countrymen,  and  confessed  that  his  book 
scarcely  paid  the  current  expenses.  You 
formerly  were  a  subscriber  to  this  apology 
for  the  name  it  bears ;  hut  its  worth  has 
such  little  proportion  to  its  lumber,  that  I 
should  suggest  the  propriety  of  your  giving 
it  up.  You  safely  say  of  its  original  articles, 
what  the  Venetian  Count  is  made  to  say  of 
the  scarcity  of  reasons  in  the  conversation 
of  his  friend :  they  are  like  two  grains  of 
wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff ;  you  may 
■seek  all  the  day  ere  you  find  them,  and 
when  you  have  found  them,  they  are  not 
worth  the  search. 

I  was  told,  that  the  University  of  Pavia 
might  be  esteemed  the  most  flourishing  in 
Italy,  particularly  for  medicine  ;  and  as  I 
found  that  the  -greatest  number  of  the  stu- 
dents there  were  medici,  you  may  wish  to 
know  the  plan  of  medical  study  pursued  at 
the  once  far-famed  Schola  Ticinensis.  The 
prescribed  period  of  study  is  five  years,  and 
no  examination  can  be  made  until  that  time 
has  expired.  The  subjects  to  be  studied  in 
each  semestre  are  fixed,  and  certificates  of 
having  attended  each  subject  in  the  semes- 
tre allotted  to  it  are  rigorously  enforced.  It 
would  occupy  too  much  room  to  enumerate 
all,  but  I  may  say  that  the  arrangements 
made  are  such  as  to  secure,  with  moderate 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  student,  a  com- 
petent knowledge,  not  only  of  the  mere 
drudgery  of  his  profession,  but  of  those 
branches  of  science  which  legitimately  fall 
within  th--»  scope  of  his  studies.  The  pro- 
•  yisioHs  made  for  the  practical  part  of  educa- 


tion are  not  forgotten,  so  that  in  five  years 
nivn  are  sent  forth  to  take  charge  of  their 
fellow  creatures  with  some  better  qualifi- 
cations than  the  general  practitioners  in 
England  can  ever  hope  to  possess,  as  long 
as  that  vile  system  of  apprenticeship,  or  in 
other  words,  the  term  of  indolence  and  im- 
prisonment is  allowed  to  continue. 

Unfortunately  for  Pavia,  the  names  of 
Spallauzani,  Tissot,  Frank,  Volta,  and 
Scarpa,  are  no  longer  to  be  found  among  its 
list  of  professors  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  there 
are  some  good  teachers,  who  appear  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  fair  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  artificial  distinction  observed  in  Great 
Britain,  between  the  practitioners  of  sur- 
gery an  J  medicine,  is  not  known  in  Pavia, 
Padua,  or  in  any  other  universities  in 
Europe.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same 
for  each,  and  both  must  study  obstetrics  and 
forensic  medicine.  The  library  of  the  uni- 
versity contains  about  85,000  volumes,  but 
very  few  additions  have  recently  been  made 
to  it ;  it  was  the  general  complaint  among 
the  intelligent  students,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  read  old  books  if  they  would  read 
any  ;  for  although  the  university  has  re- 
covered somewhat  of  its  funds,  since  it  has 
been  under  the.  protection  of  the  Austrian 
government,  its  resources  are  much  more 
abridged  than  in  the  olden  time.  The  mu- 
seum of  natural  history  contains  many  in- 
teresting preparations  ;  and  among  the  rest 
some  by  Spallanzani,  which  are  very  much 
valued.  The  anatomical  collection  was 
founded  by  Rezia,  and  was  brought  to  its 
present-  respectable  appearance  principally 
by  Scarpa.  There  are  two  large  wax  pre- 
parations init,  which  were  originally  brought 
from  Florence,  the  one  exhibiting  all  the 
viscera  in  their  natural  situations,  and  the 
other  all  the  superficial  lymphatics  of  the 
body.  Among  the  curiosities  of  this  cabinet 
may  be  mentioned  a  preparation  showing 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  chest  and  ab- 
domen, dissected  by  Rezia  on  his  own 
daughter.  In  the  pathological  museum  is 
the  bladder  of  Spallanzani,  in  which  there  is 
a  large  fungous  excresence  growing  around 
the  origin  of  the  urethra.  He  laboured  un- 
der this  disease  for  many  years,  and  it  was 
ultimately  the  cause  of  his  death. 

The  medical  clinic  is  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Ilildebrandt,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
physician  in  Vienna  ;  he  succeeded  Burse- 
rius  in  the  directorship.  He  has  recently 
treated  some  cases  of  tetanus  successfully 
with  mercury,  in  large  doses,  used  inter- 
nally and  externally  ;  he  has  tried  opium 
and  potash  repeatedly  in  similar  cases  with- 
out any  benefit.  Here  also,  as  in  Milan, 
cases  of  pellagra  are  daily  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  hospitals  ;  and  although 
additional  accommodations  have  been  lat- 
terly provided  by  the  Government,  yet  the 
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public  hospitals  of  the  country  are  not  suf- 1 
fieiently  large  to  receive  the  vast  number  j 
of  persons  affected  with  this  miserable  dis-  j 
ease.  The  greater  portion  of  these  unfor- 1 
tunate  people  perish  in  their  own  hahita-! 
tions,  or  drag  out.  a  miserable  existence,  the 
wretched  spectacles  of  fatuity  and  misery. 
1  expected  in  this  communication  to  have 
given  you  the  history  of  this  formidable 
disease,  but  I  find  that  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  postpone  doing  so  until  my  next  letter  ; 
there  is  only  room  at  present  just  to  say,  that 
it  prevails  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Loni- 
bardv,  which  may  be  termed  a  vast  plain, 
rising  gradually  on  its  northern  side  into 
hills  which  intermediately  connect  it  with 
the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  Alps.  The  district 
which  appears  to  have  suffered  most  from 
the  ravages  of  the  pellagra,  is  that  which 
formerly  constituted  the  Duchy  of  Alilan, 
orthat  portion  of  the  country  lying  towards 
the  hills  between  the  Lago  Maggiore  and 
the  Lago  di  Coino,  already  celebrated  in 
prose  and  song.  It  was  here  that  the  dis- 
ease was  first  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
some  time  elapsed  before  it  was  described 
as  appearing  in  the  Venetian  provinces,  and 
near  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

Rosa  was  formerly  Director  of  the  Oph- 
thalmic clinic  at  Pavia,  but  he  has  been 
called  to  Vienna  to  take  charge  of  one  of 
the  clinics  in  the  great  hospital.  Rosa 
was  formerly  a  pupil  of  Beer's,  and  is 
always  exceedingly  polite  to  all  foreigners, 
especially  the  English..  In  Pavia,  as  in 
most  of  the  schools  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
the  contrastimulist  doctrine  is  the  most 
prevalent,  whilst  in  the  South  the  Hippo- 
cratic,  or  the  expectant  system,  is  in  the 
ascendency  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  enthusiasm  with  either  party. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE 
STETHOSCOPE. 

Several  subscribers  having  lately  asked 
for  some  further  information  respecting  the 
use  of  the  stethoscope,  we  have  been  in- 
duced to  pnblish  the  following  description 
of  the  varieties  of  the  respiratory  sounds, 
and  of  the  voice,  selected  from  the  last 
edition  of  Laennec,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
article  in  No.  155  of  The  Lancet,  Vol.  X. : 

"  If  the  pulmonary  respiration  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  equally  distributed  in  all  parts 
of  the  chest,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that 
there  is  no  effusion  into  the  pleura,  or  into  the 


cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  that  the  respiration  (pul- 
monary) cannot  be  heard  in  a  certain  part, 
we  may  be  quite  assured  that  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  lung  is  become  im- 
permeable to  the  air.  This  sign  is  as  de- 
cisive, and  as  easy  to  distinguish,  as  the 
existence  or  absence  of  sound  afforded  by 
percussion,  according  to  Avenebucger's 
method  ;  it  indicates,  indeed,  just  the  same 
thing.  Auscultation  has,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  the  advantage  of  indicating,  in 
a  more  faithful  manner,  the  differences  of 
intensity  of  the  various  kinds  of  pulmonary 
effusion;  and  although  it  requires,  it  is 
true,  a  little  more  time  than  percussion,  it 
demands  less  absolute  care,  and  may  be 
employed  in  all  cases,  even  in  those  where 
AviiNiiRUGGEn's  mode  of  examining  affords 
no  beneficial  result. 

The  next  distinction  which  Laennec 
makes,  in  the  respiratory  sounds,  ie  the 
bruit  respirutoire  bronchique,  or,  by  way  of 
abridgment,  the 

Bronchial  respiration, 

Or  the  noise  made  by  inspiration  and  expi- 
ration in  the  larynx,  the  trachea  and  the 
large  bronchial  trunks  situated  at  the  root 
of  the  lungs.  This  sound  is  heard  by  ap- 
plying the  stethoscope  on  the  larynx  or 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  trachea,  and  is  of 
a  very  pecidiar  character.  There  is  not 
that  light  crepitation  which  accompanies 
the  development  of  the  air-cells  ;  the  sound 
is  rather  more  dry,  as  if  made  by  the 
air  passing  into  a  large  space.  Ibis  sound 
may  be  heard  on  almost  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  neck,  but  is  very  loud  on  the 
sides  ;  and  we  must  remember  this  circum- 
stance in  exploring  the  acromial  region, 
since,  by  directing  the  extremity  towards 
the  base  of  the  neck,  we  might  suppose 
the  summit  of  the  lung  to  be  perfectly  sound, 
when  it  is  entirely  impermeable,  hearing 
only  the  bronchial  respiration.  The  bron- 
chial respiration  can  not  only  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly at  the  root  and  upper  part  of  the 
lungs,  but  even  in  the  principal  subdivisions 
of  the  bronchia.  Laennec  certainly  goes  a 
little  too  far,  when  he  says  it  may  be  heard 
"  dans  des  rameimx  d'nn  assez  petit  diametre." 

It  is  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  bronchial  and  the  pulmonary  or 
vesicular  respirations,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  many  errors  of  diagnosis  which  might 
result  from  confounding  them,  but  because 
the  first  becomes  a  pathognomonic  sign  in 
many  important  cases.  In  peripneumony, 
for  example,  it  is  one  of  the  first  which  indi- 
cate hepatization  of  the  lung,  and  its  ap- 
pearance ordinarily  precedes  the  absence  of 
sound  in  the  lung.  It  is  also  one  of  the  first 
signs  which  indicate  the  existence  of  tuber, 
cles  accumulated  in  the  summit  of  the  lung. 
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The  third  variety  of  sound  afforded  by  the 
respiration,  is 

Tiie  Cavernous  Respiration, 

By  which  is  meant  the  noise  which  is 
made  in  inspiration  and  expiration  when  the 
air  passes  into  a  cavity,  formed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  either  by  soft- 
ened tubercles,  the  effect  of  gangrene,  or 
by  an  abscess.  This  sound  has  almost  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  bronchial,  but 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  air  penetrates 
into  a  cavity  larger  than  that  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  ;  and  if  there  should  be  any 
doubt  in  this  respect,  the  resonnance  afford- 
ed by  the  voice  or  cough  would  be  sufficient 
to  remove  it. 

The  respiration  swfflante  is  the  last  variety 
which  Laennec  mentions.  It  sometimes 
happens  in  the  cases  where  the  bronchial  or 
cavernous  respiration  exists,  that  when  the 
patient  inspires  suddenly,  or  with  a  catch, 
the  air  appears  to  be  drawn  toward  the  ear 
of  the  observer,  and  that  in  expiration  it  ap- 
pears exactly  as  if  some  one  was  blowing 
into  the  ear.  This  phenomenon  serves  to 
confirm  the  existence  of  an  excavation  in 
the  lungs  near  to  their  surface.  This  respi- 
ration presents  one  modification  to  which 
Laennec  has  given  the  name  of  souffle  voile. 
It  appears  as  if  each  vibration  of  the  voice, 
of  the  cough,  or  of  the  respiration^  agitated 
a  sort  of  valve  interposed  between  the  ear 
of  the  observer  and  the  pulmonary  excava- 
tion. This  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  tu- 
bercular excavations,  when  the  sides,  being 
very  thin  in  some  places,  are  soft  and  with- 
out adhesions,  or  very  near  to  the  sides  of 
the  chest.  The  only  sign  with  which  this 
can  be  confounded,  is  with  the  mucous  rat- 
tle, where  the  bubbles  of  air  passing  through 
the  fluid  are  large  ;  but  a  little  experience 
will  serve  to  discriminate  the  two. 

Of  the  Voice. 

In  the  early  stage  of  his  investigations, 
Laennec  was  forcibly  struck  with  a  pheno- 
menon which  he  met  with  accidentally  in  the 
following  case.  A  young  woman,  about  '28 
years  of  age,  came  to  the  Neckar  Hospital, 
having  a  slight  bilious  fever,  and  a  recent 
cough.  The  cylinder  was  applied  to  various 
parts  of  the  chest,  and  just  below  the  sternal 
part  of  the  right  clavicle  ;  the  voice  of  the 
patient  appeared  to  pass  directly  from  the 
chest  through  the  tube  of  the  stethoscope, 
and  this  transmission  of  the  voice  only  hap- 
pened within  the  space  of  a  square  inch. 
Not  knowing  to  what  to  attribute  this  sin- 
gular circumstance,  he  examined  almost  all 
the  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  discovered 
the  same  thing  in  about  twenty  :  these  were 
almost  all  far  advanced  in  phthisis.  Other 
patients,  who  soon  after  came  under  exa- 
mination, presented  the  same  phenomenon, 


without  having  any'  positive  Symptoms  of 
phthisis.  Two  or  three  patients,  in  whom 
the  same  was  afterwards  found,  were  strong 
and  muscular.  No  one  could  doubt  of  their 
being  entirely  free  from  every  tendency  to 
consumption.  Here  were  three  classes  of 
patients  exhibiting  the  same  phenomenon  ; 
how  was  this  to  be  explained!  It  occurred 
to  Laennec,  that  the  transmission  of  the 
voice  through  the  cylinder,  might  be  owing 
to  some  cavity  produced  by  the  softening  of 
tubercles,  or  such  as  are  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  ulcers  of  the  lung.  The  exist- 
ence cf  the  phenomenon  in  persons  who 
presented  no  traces  of  phthisis,  could  not 
nullify  this  opinion,  since  it  often  happened 
that  dissections  discovered  large  cavities  in 
the  lungs  of  persons  dead  of  some  acute 
distemper,  who  had  thoroughly  escaped 
phthisis.  In  all  the  cases  which  Laennec 
examined  at  the  Hospital,  he  found  cavi- 
ties larger  or  smaller  produced,  by  a  soften- 
ing of  the  tubercular  matter,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  bronchial  tubes  by  openings 
of  various  sizes.  It  was  found  that  the 
pectoriloquy  (this  is  the  name  given  to  the 
sound)  was  more  distinct  in  proportion  as 
the  ulcerated  cavity  was  near  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung,  and  that,  according  to  the 
density  of  the  sides  of  the  cavity.  Laennec 
moreover  observed,  that  the  transmission  of 
the  voice  was  never  more  distinct, than  when 
the  lung  was  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura 
over  the  seat  of  the  cavity,  the  sides  of  the 
chest  thus  forming  almost  immediately  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  cavity ;  a  case  not 
unfrequent.  Laennec  supposes  that  the 
pectoriloquy  is  owing  to  the  vibration  of  the 
voice  falling  upon  a  harder  and  more  ex- 
tended surface  than  the  ordinary  air  cell  ;  a 
conjecture  which  appears  to  be  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  if  we  apply  the  stethoscope  to 
the  surface  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  pre- 
cisely the  same  sound  is  produced. 

The  vibration  of  the  voice  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  their  inte- 
gral and  diseased  state,  presents  several  im- 
portant varieties;  1.  The  vibration  of  the 
voice  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  ;  2.  In  the 
larynx  and  trachea  ;  S.  In  the  large  bron- 
chial tiunks  ;  4.  In  the  small  bronchial 
tubes  ;  5.  In  the  cavities  accidentally  formed 
in  the  pulmonary  tissue  ;  6.  That  very  pe- 
culiar sound  of  the  voice  which  has  been 
named  egophonu,  or  the  resonnance  chevrotante. 

1.  The  vibration  of  the  voice  in  the 
healthy  pulmonary  tissue  is  very  indistinct ; 
it  appears  scarcely  more  than  a  slight  trem- 
bling, like  that  observed  by  applying  the 
hand  on  the  chest  of  a  man  when  speaking. 

2.  The  observations  made  by  Laennec  on 
the  vibration  of  the  Voice  in  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  amount  to  nothing.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  3d  and  4th  subdivisions  of  the 
resounding  of  the  voice,  namely,  from  the 
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large  and  small  bronchial  tubes.  Laennec 
may  have  heard  them,  but  we  never  could, 
and  we  never  found  any  other  persons  who 
did.  It  is  an  unimportant  matter,  and  we 
shall  therefore  pass  to  the  5th  variety,  or  the 
resonnance  caused  by  the  excavations  ac- 
cidentally formed  in  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs ;  and  this  has  been  called  ■pecto- 
riloquy, denned  to  be  the  resounding  of 
the  voice,  which  is  made,  in  an  excavation 
formed  accidentally  in  the  substance,  of  the 
lung.  This  phenomenon  may  be  produced 
by  very  different  causes;  1.  In  consequence 
of  a  softening  of  the  pulmonary  tubercles, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent ;  2.  By 
the  detachment  of  a  gangrenous  eschar  ; 
j.  In  consequence  of  a  peripneumonic  ab- 
scess ;  4.  By  pulmonary  cysts  opening  into 
the  bronchia  ;  5.  Probably  by  the  fistulous 
communication  of  an  abscess  of  the  medias- 
tinum with  the  bronchia. 


HYDATIDS. 

CASE  IN  WHICH  NUMEROUS  HYDATIDS  WERE 
FOUND  IN  THE  CANCELLATED  STRUCTURE 
OF    THE    TIBIA. 

[Communicated  by  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  Surgeon, 
of  Walworth.] 

Elizabeth  Stankrook,  an  unhealthy  looking 
woman,  35  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into 
Winchester  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
"W .  Wickham.  It  -appeared  from  the  pa- 
tient's statement,  that  about  six  years  be- 
fore, she  struck  the  fore  part  of  the.  left 
tibia  with  a  sickle,  and  that  soon  afterwards 
a  swelling  made  its  appearance  at  the  in- 
jured part,  which  swelling  gradually,  though 
slowly,  increased  until  it  attained  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg.  When  this  tumour  began 
to  form,  she  could  distinguish  a  slight  inden- 
tation or  depression  in  the  bone,  which 
afterwards  became  more  perceptible  ;  that  is, 
the  bone  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbed as  the  swelling  increased.  About 
ten  weeks  prior  to  admission,  she  was 
walking  in  Stratton  park,  when  her  atten- 
tion being  suddenly  arrested  by  a  noise,  she 
hastily  turned  round  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
and  in  doing  so,  her  right  foot  slipped. 
In  drawing  up  the,  left  leg,  in  order  to  ba- 
lance herself,  it  snapped  at  the  point  where 
the  indentation  had  been  felt,  and  she  fell 
down  immediately.  She  was  picked  up, 
and  conveyed  to  her  home  ;  the  fracture  was 
put  up  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  patient 
remained  under  the  treatment  of  a  private 
practitioner  three  weeks  ;  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time,  finding  that  no  attempt  at 
union  had  been  made,  it  was  thdught  pro- 
per to  send  the  case  to  the  Hospital.  There 
was  considerable  pain  felt  in  the  part,  for 
a  few  days  after  the -occurrence  of  the  ac- 


cident, but  it  gradually  subsided,  and  at  the 
time  of  admission  was  comparatively  trilling. 

On  examining  the  part,  the  fractured  ends 
of  the  bone  were  readily  distinguished,  and 
between  these  there  was  an  indistinct  sense 
of  fluctuation  communicated  to  the  lingers 
on  pressing  the  integuments.  It  was  con- 
sidered doubtful  if  any  union  had  taken 
place,  and  if  so,  it  was  supposed  to  be  very 
slight.  The  patient's  general  health  was 
reported  to  be  better  than  at  the  time  when 
the  accident  happened.  The  pulse  was  of 
moderate  firmness  ;  the  bowels  regular,  and 
the  appetite  good. 

A  consultation  of  the  surgeons  was  held 
on  the  case,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
diseased  portions  of  bone  should  be  removed. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  8th 
of  January.  Mr.  Wickham  commenced  by 
making  an  incision  six  inches  in  length  over 
the  fore  part  of  the  tibia.  Upon  cutting- 
over  the  tumour,  a  number  of  hydatids 
escaped,  and  when  the  diseased  portions  of 
bone  were  removed,  it  was  found  that  the 
cancellated  structure  was  entirely  filled  with 
hydatids,  which  were  easily  scraped  out.  The 
largest  hydatid  was  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg, 
and  the  smallest  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head.  A  tent  of  lint  was  introduced,  and 
over  it  a  piece  or  simple  dressing  was  ap- 
plied, and  the  limb  was  enveloped  in  a  many- 
tailed  bandage  ;  splints  were  also  used. 

On  the  following  day  after  the  opera- 
tion, (Jan.  9,)  the  report  made  was  as  fol- 
lows : — The  patient  has  not  slept  well  dur- 
ing the  night,  but  is  free  from  any  febrile 
excitement.  The  limb  is  easy.  Ordered 
nitric  acid  wash,  with  poultices  to  the  sore. 

11.  A  portion  of  the  tent  removed  ;  the 
surface  of  the  wound  looking  healthy.  The 
patient  has  now  slight  febrile  excitement ; 
she  took  yesterday  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  Con- 
tinues the.  acid  wash  and  poultice. 

13.  The  tent  has  now  entirely  come  out 
with  the  poultice ;  the  sore  has  a  healthy 
appearance.  She  states  that  her  health  is 
better  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past ; 
the  fever  has  completely  abated.  The  poul- 
tices are  discontinued,  and  the  acid  wash 
with  the  bandage  alone  used. 

16.  Healthy  granulations  are  now  rising 
from  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Tlfe  discharge 
from  the.  sore  is  of  a  healthy  character. 
Ordered  to  take  thirty  minims  of  the  solution 
of  muriate  of  lime,  three  times  a-dny. 

19.  The  sore  continues  to  improve,  but 
the  patient  complains  of  much  pain  in  the 
leg.  As  the  solution  of  muriate  of  lime 
occasions  griping  pains,  it  is  discontinued. 

22 — 30.  Going  on  well  ;  the  wound  co- 
vered with  healthy  granulations.  The  acid 
wash  and  bandage  are  continued. 

Feb.  8 — 16.  The  sore  has  materially 
lessened. 

March  21.    The  improvement  of  late  lias 
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been  very  slow  ;  the  wound,  however,  does 
certainly  continue  to  heal. 

April  22.  The  leg  is  now  rapidly  getting 
better,  but  it  is  still  kept  in  splints.  The 
patient  can  walk  with  crutches,  and  goes 
into  the  garden  when  the  weather  permits. 

The  patient  left  the  Hospital  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  at  her  own  request  ;  the  sore 
then  nearly  well.  It  was  reported  that  the 
leg  afterwards  became  much  worse,  but  the 
patient  did  not  come  back  to  the  Hospital. 


SIR  ANTHONY  CARLISLE'S  NEW 
METHOD  OF  BLISTERING. 

Sir  Anthony  has  lately  addressed  a  letter 
to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  on  blisters,  rubifa- 
cients,  and  escharoties,  in  which  he  has  de- 
scribed the  manner  of  employing  an  instru- 
ment to  effect  these  several  purposes.  Sir 
Anthony  asserts,  that  his  method  is  not  so 
painful  as  the  ordinary  process  of  blistering ; 
and  to  assure  himself  of  this,  he  first  tried 
the  experiment  on  himself.  He  says,  "  the 
action  of  a  metallic  substance  heated  in 
boiling  water,  was  first  tried  on  my  own 
arm,  and  although  the  pain  for  the  instant 
was  severe,  the  sum  of  distress  was  far  be- 
low that  which  is  occasioned  by  a  blister  of 
cantharides.  I  have  since  employed  this 
mode  of  blistering  on  many  patients,  both 
women  and  men,  selecting  those  who  had 
lately  been  blistered  with  cantharides  plas- 
ter, and  they  affirmed,  that  the  momentary 
endurance  of  the  instrument  was  preferable 
to  the  other  method  ;  and  when  a  repetition 
of  blisters  has  been  since  necessary,  they 
have  asked  for  the  quick  process." 

The  method  of  blistering  recommended, 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  metallic 
instrument,  as  a  small  plate  of  polished  iron, 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  212°,  by  immer- 
sion in  boiling  water  for  five  minutes,  to  the 
part  intended  to  be  blistered,  having  pre- 
viously covered  the  part  with  a  piece  of 
silk,  moistened  with  warm  water ;  the  in- 
strument requiresto  be  firmly  pressed  against 
the  part  for  three  or  four  seconds.  The  first 
effects  of  the  application  are,  a  corrugation 
and  paleness  of  the  skin  ;  but  the  red  blood 
soon  returning,  an  inflammatory  redness  ap- 
pears, and  gradually  proceeds  to  discharge 
serum,  and  to  detach  the  cuticle ;  the 
wound  is  then  to  be  dressed  with  any  mild 
cerate.  By  this  process,  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing strangury  is  prevented  ;  but  that  in- 
convenience may  he  averted  in  the  ordinary- 
mode  of  blistering,  if  the  precaution  be  taken 
to  sprinkle  a  little  camphor  ron  the  blister. 
We  saw  some  patients  in  the  Westminster 
Hospital  who  complained  very  much  of  the 
pain  which  this  method  of  blistering  occa- 
sioned. It  has  been  employed  in  a  case  of 
sciatica  with  success. 
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CLLNICAL  LECTURE 

BY   MR.  GREEN, 

On  the  Non-union  of  a  fractured  Femur,  and 
on  Cataract. 

Gentlemen,  October  30. 

I  cursorily  mentioned  to  you  sometime 
ago,  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  thigh,  which 
remained  in  the  Hospital  under  my  care 
from  June  29th  to  October  28th,  without 
evincing  any  disposition  to  unite.  As  the 
case  is  in  many  respects  worthy  of  your 
attention  I  shall  enter  more  fully  into  the 
particulars,  and  I  will  first  read  to  you 
the  notes  taken  by  my  dresser: — 

David  Watkins,  aged  63,  a  porter,  was 
admitted  into  Abraham's  Ward  with  frac- 
ture of  the  right  thigh,  and  also  of  the  right 
clavicle,  occasioned  by  his  falling  over  a 
bannister.  He  was  brought  to  the  Hospital 
soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident ; 
the  nature  of  both  injuries  was  readily  as- 
certained, and  the  fracture  of  the  thigh  was 
found  to  have  taken  place  high  up.  It  was 
thought  desirable  to  employ  Mr.  Ames- 
bury's  apparatus,  and  the  limb  was  placed 
in  a  good  and  easy  position. 

The  limb  remained  in  the  same  position, 
and  confined  in  the  same  apparatus,  for 
about  six  weeks  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  considering  that  union  had  taken 
place,  I  desired  that  every  thing  should  be 
removed,  and  directed  the  patient  then  to 
move  the  limb  about  in  bed.  You  will  find 
this  always,  in  fractures  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, to  be  a  good  preparatory  step  to 
the  patient's  getting  up  and  ^attempting  to 
bear  his  weight  on  the  limb,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  rule  of  practice  which  I  recommend  to 
your  adoption.  A  day  or  two  after  I  had 
seen  the  patient,  he  got  out  of  bed  on  some 
occasion,  (I  do  not  exactly  rememberwhat,) 
and,  in  the  attempt  to  stand,  fell  down.  He 
felt  something  give  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  experienced  much  pain.  The  attend- 
ance of  the  dresser  was  immediately  pro- 
cured to  the  case,  and  he  informed  me  that 
he  found  considerable  mobility  of  the  limb, 
and  he  was  induced  to  suppose  that  a  second 
fracture  had  taken  place  at  some  distance 
below  the  original  one.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, as  we  shall  subsequently  find,  was 
incorrect.  Amesbury's  splints  were  again 
applied  to  the  limb,  and  nothing  material 
occurred  until  the  13th  of  October,  when 
he  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  thigh. 
I  must  here  remark  to  you,  that  the  man 
had,  two  weeks  previously,  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  obscure 
pain  of  the  chest,  with  cough,  under  which 
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symptoms  he  had  laboured  in  a  less  degree 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  symptoms, 
when  I  saw  him,  were  not,  in  my  estima- 
tion, urgent  enough  to  warrant  an  active 
plan  of  treatment,  and  I  therefore  directed 
some  pills  of  conium  and  ipecacuanha. — 
Three  days  before  his  death  1  spoke  to  him 
OB  going  through  the  ward,  and  he  seemed 
much  as  usual,  but  on  the  following  day  I 
found  him  labouring  under  alarming  symp- 
toms ;  both  lower  extremities  had  become 
much  swollen,  and  were  covered  with  large 
mottled  patches,  resembling  ecchymosed 
spots,  clearly  evincing  much  embarrassment 
of  the  circulation  ;  the  face  was  pinched, 
the  lips  were  purple,  the  respiration  diffi- 
cult, and  the  pulse  scarcely  to  be.  felt ;  the 
bowels  had  been  much  disturbed  during  the 
last  forty-eight  hours.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  plainly  apparent  that  the 
patient  could  not  live  many  hours,  and 
therefore  I  considered  it  was  useless  to 
adopt  any  measures.  The  poor  man  died 
early  on  the  following  day.'1 

On  examination  of  the  body,  there  were 
several  circumstances  which  are  worthy  of 
notice  ;  and  first,  of  the  fracture  of  the 
thigh.  The  fracture  was  below  the  tro- 
chanter major,  and  extended,  as  you  per- 
ceive, with  considerable  obliquity  ;  it  was 
what  I  should  term  an  exceedingly  oblique 
fracture.  (The  femur  was  here  produced 
and  exhibited  to  the  class.)  The  muscles, 
at  this  part  of  the  limb,  appeared  to  be 
literally  soaked  in  blood  ;  they  appeared  as 
if  bruised,  and  in  a  cell  formed  of  detached 
periosteum  and  muscle,  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  clotted  blood.  You  will  rind,  on 
attentively  examining  the  bone,  that  there 
is  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  union 
between  the  fractured  extremities.  It  is 
really  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  union 
had  ever  taken  place  ;  but  certainly,  if  such 
were  the  case,  it  was  not  of  an  ossific  na- 
ture, and  the  second  accident  consequently 
consisted  in  the  separation  of  loose  adhe- 
sions which  had  formed. 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  post-mortem  examination  : — The 
lungs,  on  both  sides,  were  adherent  to  the 
parietes  of  the  chest,  but  the  adhesions 
were  apparently  of  long  standing.  The 
lungs  themselves  appeared  to  be  congested 
or  loaded  with  dark  blood  ;  the  pericardium, 
it  could  readily  be  seen,  was  much  enlarged, 
and  on  closer  inspection  was  found  to  be 
of  a  bright  florid  hue  ;  on  making  an  open- 
ing into  it,  about  fifteen  ounces  of  serum 
escaped  from  the  cavity,  and  laying  it  com- 
pletely open,  it  was  seen  to  be  lined  with 
a  dense  layer  of  coagulable  lymph. 

Here  was  enough  to  account  for  the  dys- 
pnoea ;  but  what  strikes  me  as  remarkable 
is,  that  the  symptoms  were  not  more  ur- 
gent, for  here  is  evidence  of  considerable 


disease  having  existed.  I  have  witnessed, 
however,  some  cases,  in  which  the  peri- 
cardium wTas,  after  death,  found  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  serious  disease,  but  which  was  not 
manifested  by  any  very  urgent  symptoms  ; 
and  I  well  remember  a  case  in  point,  which 
occurred  in  a  riding  master  who  lived  in  the 
Blackfriars-road  :  he  was  ill  only  a  week  ; 
his  breathing  was  difficult,  and  he  com- 
plained of  an  obscure  pain  in  the  chest,  but 
he  went  about  his  usual  employments  until 
within  a  few  hours  previous  to  his  death. 
The  pericardium  of  this  man  was  found 
much  inflamed. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  in- 
testines, in  the  patient  Watkins,  was  very 
florid,  and  there  was  incipient  ulceration  in 
several  places ;  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  large  intestines  had  a  granulated  ap- 
pearance. These  morbid  appearances  may 
serve  to  explain  the  circumstance  of  diar- 
rhoea occurring  as  a  symptom  two.  days 
before  death. 

Having  so  far  detailed  the  case,  it  will  be 
proper  for  us  to  consider  the  causes  which 
impeded  or  prevented  union  from  taking 
place  between  the  fractured  extremities  of 
the  thigh  bone.  If,  we  suppose  that  the 
disease  in  the  chest  stands  in  the  relation  of 
a  cause — that  it  influenced  the  restorative 
powers  so  much  as  to  prevent  union  of  the 
bone,  then  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the 
position,  that  the  thoracic  disease  was 
of  a  chronic  nature.  The  great  extent  of 
injury  done,  and  the  patient's  age,  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  more  probable 
causes  operating  in  the  prevention  of  union. 


The  next  case  on  which  I  shall  offer  some 
remarks,  is  of  a  patient  now  in  the  Hospital, 
on  whom  I  operated  a  few  days  since  for  the 
extraction  of  cataract.  The  following  notes 
were  made  on  his  case  when  admitted. 

October  12.  ¥.  H.,  a  healthy  man,  a 
stone-mason,  admitted  on  account  of  im- 
paired vision.  He  has  cataract  of  the  left 
eye,  of  varied  surface,  and  striated  appear- 
ance. The  iris  does  not  readily  contract, 
and  he  compares  his  vision  to  seeing  through 
a  ground  glass.  The  right  eye  is  deranged 
in  its  functions,  occasionally  seeing  things 
double  with  this  eye.  Up  to  four  montl.s 
ago,  he  usually  wore  glasses  as  preservers ; 
but  when  at  work  one  day  without  them,  a 
small  piece  of  stone  struck  the  left  eye,  and 
this  was  followed  by  great  pain,  with  in- 
creased vascularity  ;  and  from  this  time  the 
vision  was  dim.  The  right  eye  has  been 
affected  only  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  first  thing  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  cases  of  cataract  is,  as  to  the  con- 
sistency and  sent  of  the  opacity  ;  this  guides 
us  entirely  in  the  treatment.  They  may 
well  be  divided  into  hard,  soft,  membranous, 
and  fluid,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  and 
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size  was  large,  i.  e.  it eSed  bevond  <X  W  °H°Pera*on is.by*hat  germed  so- 
cfeWerenfe  'of  the  S"        ^  J £°£  J"  catarf  *  ^ere  broken  up,  and 

forwards.      These   appearances   led      f  A       „L  1      ,• ^    °  b,e   abs0rbed  '  and  the 

3*-.-*  **"■*«  ™t  s^ryai  £  firsMs 

removed.  J 

With  respect  to  couching,  I  considered 
the  ens  too  soft ;  and  as  to  the  operation  of 
solution  I  did  not  consider  the  patient's 
age  as  favourable  to  absorption.  The  ope- 
ration of  extraction  was,  therefore  deter- 
mined upon,  which  many  of  you  saw  me 
perform  ;  but  as  some  of  you  were  probably 
not  enabled  to  see  all  the  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion, I  will  explain  them  to  you.  (Mr 
Oreen  here  entered  iuto  a  minute  detail  of 
the  mode  of  operating.for  the  extraction  of 
the  lens.  The  position  of  the  patient,  and 
ot  the  operator,  the  manner  of  holding  the 
eye,  were  explained.  The  puncture  and 
section  of  the  cornea  with  Beer's  knife  and 
method  of  removing  the  lens  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  curette,  with  the  after-treat- 


o —  ^..vj^wuo  cata- 
ract. Another  point  worthy  of  considera- 
tion is,  the  cause  of  cataract.  It  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  circumstance  of.  the 
patient  having  been  accustomed  to  view 
brilliant  or  dazzling  objects,  which,  as-  it  is 
termed,  strain  the  eye  ;  but  cataract  often 
occurs  in  persons  who  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  this  supposed  cause,  and  of  this 
we  have  daily  examples.  Cataract  some- 
times succeeds  to  an  injury  of  the  eye  ;  we 
know  that  if  a  sharp  instrument  be  passed 
into  the  lens,  it  becomes  opaque  ;  whether 
this  may  arise  from  a  deposition  of  adhe- 
sive matter  consequent  upon  the  inflamma- 
tion, or  how,  or  in  what  manner  this  effect 
happens,  remains  a  question.  The  patient 
of  whose  case  I  am  now  speaking,  had  me- 
chanical injury  done  to  the  left  eye,  subse 


quenttowhichthev.ion  became  obscured:    Z^^Zuy^e^n 
the  disease  thus  siimci  n^„nnn  +u„  ;„; r>  .A  .:     •> ,sP"Ken  °W 


the  disease  thus  succeeding  upon  the  injury, 
leads  to  the  probability  of  their  standing  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  were  the  indi- 
cations for  treatment.  Any  treatment  of 
cataract,  you  are  probably  aware,  indepen- 
dent of  an  operation,  is  nugatory.  But  first, 
you  may  ask,  was  an  operation  proper  at  all  t 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  one 
eye  only  is  affected,  it  is  considered  impro-, 
per,  as  you  produce  a  different  focus  in  the 
two  eyes,  and  the  patient  is  not  able  to  use 
both  at  the  same  time.  Besides  this,  th°re 
is  such  a  sympathy  existing  between  the 
two  eyes,  that  if  inflammation  were  set  up 


upon,  rt  might  be  communicated  to  the  m.    M„„  „e  .1 °.      proiapseu  ,  tlie  mb 


upon,  it  might  be  communicated  to  the  op- 
posite side,  and  the  sound  organ  be  de- 
stroyed. I  have  already  told  you  there  was 
no  cataract  in  the  right  eye,  but  there  was 
a  deep-seated  dimness,  probably  in  the  vi- 
treous humour.  If  the  right  eye  were  amau- 
rotic, you  may  inquire,  might  not  the  left 
eye  be  similarly  affected,  and  hence  render 
the  operation   useless.     The  only  mode  of 


But,  continued  Mr.  Green,  every  thing 
did  not  go  011  so  smoothly  in  my  operation! 
as  i  have  described  to  you  in  speaking  of 
the  steps  of  the  operation.  When  the  knife 
had  passed  so  far,  that  its  point  was  oppo- 
site the  pupil,  a  sudden  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles carried  the  eye  inwards,  and  not  fol- 
lowing quickly  enough  with  the  knife  the 
aqueous  humour  escaped,  the  iris  prolapsed 
and  the  knife  became  enveloped  in  it.  I 
did  not,  under  these  circumstances,  conti- 
nue the  incision,  'but  rubbed  the  cornea 
gently  with  my  finger,  in  order  to  induce 
the  ins  to  contract.  This  effect  ensued 
and  I  then  attempted  to  complete  my  inci- 

«irm      lint-  +lin  i,.;„ •        _         1  1       .  .J 


bing  of  the  cornea  was  again  resorted  to 
and  at  length  I  effected  its  section,  but  the 
opening  was  very  small,  and  it  became  a 
question  whether  it  should  not  be  enlarged 
by  making  gentle  pressure  on  the  cornea" in 
the  manner  I  have  described  ;  the  lens 
escaped,  and  with  it  a  small  portion  of  the 
vitreous  hVmour.  This  latter  circumstance, 
1  siiould  tell  you,  is  certainly  not  a  desirable 


ascertaining  this,  was  to  know  how  far  the    onetooVcir '=W  LT /  ,1  '     •  * 


jpacity  of  the  lens.  We  could"  not  draw  our 
conclusion  by  the  extent  of  vision  which  re  • 
mained,  because  a  similar  power  of  sight 
exists  in  incipient  amaurosis,  and,  there- 
fore, some  doubt  will  always  remain  in 
these  cases.  Taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration,  I  determined  on  per- 
forming an  operation.  But  as  the  opera- 
tions for  cataract  are  various,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  which  should  be  per- 
formed. There  is  the  operation  of  depres- 
sion, or  couching,  which  consists  in  remov 


mg  the  opaque  lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision,   successful. 


operation  ;  indeed  it  has  been  supposed  to 
have  a  material  effect  in  lessening  the  subr 
sequent  inflammation  and  tension  of  the 
organ. 

The  after  treatment  of  the  case  was  sim- 
ple. On  the  day  after  the  operation,  the 
pulse  was  full  and  bounding,  and  I  directed 
some  blood  to  be  taken  from  the  arm.  Since 
this,  every  thing  has  gone  on  well  ;  the  eye 
has  been  kept  at  rest,  and  there  has  not 
been  much  inflammation.  I  should  there- 
fore hope  the  operation  will  ultimately  prove 
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THE    UNIVERSITY. 
"  Quid  Roma;  faciam,  mentiri  riescio?" 

Having    passed    a  bridge  thrown  as   if 
across  the  root's  of  that  subterranean  de- 
partment of  the  old  town    of    Edinburgh, 
called  the   Cowgate,   and  duly  appreciated 
the  taste  for  domestic  comforts  which  se- 
lected such  a  hideous  gulf  for  the  habitation 
of  men,   you  proceed  by  a  gradual  ascent 
until  you  arrive  at  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  of 
which  these  living  catacombs  form  the  base. 
A   partial   divergence  of  several  streets   af- 
fording a  more  extensive  range  of  vision  at 
this  point,  you  may,  perhaps,  stop  to  survey 
the  undulating  vista  of  South-bridge,  and,  in 
doing   so,  cannot  fail  to  observe,   amongst 
the  storied  tenements  rising  around  you,  one 
of  greater  magnitude  and  architectural  pre- 
tension than  its  lofty  companions.     No  ex- 
terior marks,  at  first  view,  present  them- 
selves, by   which  you  might  determine  its 
destination  ;  or  if  you  should  feel  inclined 
to  speculate  on  so  trivial  a  subject,  a  line  of 
hackney  coaches,  drawn    up   "  rank    and 
file"  in  social  proximity  with  its  walls,  and 
the   hospitable   protrusion   of  its  portals  on 
the  high  way,  might  probably  induce  you  to 
set  it  down  for  a  hotel,  or  some  other  public 
edifice  of  that  kind,  devoted  to  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers.     Piercing  the  gloom 
of  its  dark  entrances,  the  appearance  of  a 
chubby-headed   lacquey,    enveloped   in  an 
ample  livery  of  blue  and  scarlet    facings, 
hat-band  with  gold,  and  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  ponderous  staff' of  office,  as  if  awaiting  the 
egress  of  some  titled  lord  of  creation,  may 
further  confirm  your  suspicions.     Looking 
up  for  the  usual  signals  of  entertainment, 
the  grapes,  an  angel,  or  the  Taatioiial  emblem 
of  the   thistle,  to  decide  all  doubts  on  the 
question,  you   discover,  to  your,  great  sur- 
prise, an  inscription  on  the  parapet,  at  an 
elevation  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  sight, 
which  informs  you,  that  instead  of  contain- 
ing  well-aired  beds  and  well-stocked  lar- 
ders, the  institution  was  licensed  by  James 
the  Sixth  in  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
for  the  retail   of  intellectual   improvement. 
Doing  homage  to  the  offended  genius  of  the 
place  in  a  penitential  confusion  for  your  mis- 
take,  you   advance  a   few   steps,   and  find 
yourself  in  the  court-yard  of  the  far-famed 
University   of  "  Modern   Athens."     For  a 
moment,  the  recollection  of  its  illustrious 
sons  may  supersede  every   other   feeling, 


but   the  freshness  of  its  aspect,  and  the 
clink  of  the  hammer  still  resounding  within 
its*  apartments,  soon  dispel  the  illusion  of 
commencing    with    the  "  spirits  of  other 
days,"    and    you    proceed    as   a   matter  of 
course  to  admire  or  criticise,  as  it  may  be, 
the   structure  which  their  talents  have  con- 
jured up   amongst  their  native  hills.     The. 
whole  scene  is  any  thing  but  favourable  to 
the  indulgence  of  those  emotions  which  we 
are  apt  to  experience  in  treading  the  haunts 
of  philosophy,  and  places  consecrated  by  the 
labours  and  former  presence  of  celebrated 
men.     No  professor,  clad  in  the  "  weeds" 
of  learning,    is  seen  hurrying,    witli   face 
furrowed  by  the  lines  of  thought,  across  its 
pavement,  or  pupil  robed  in  academic  cos- 
tume following  in  the  rear ;  a  crowd,  per- 
haps,  of  young  gentlemen  issuing  from  a 
class-room,  happy  that  the  tedious  hour  of 
imprisonment  is  over,  is  the  only  sign  by 
which  you  could  connect  the  building  with 
the   objects   of  its   establishment.     Should 
you,   however,  have    previously   conversed 
with  any  true-born  Scot  on  this  masterpiece 
of  the  northern  chisel,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
you   may  be  inclined   to    revenge   his   na- 
tionality  by  an  ejaculation    of  disappoint- 
ment. The  first  objection  which  must  strike 
even  the  most  superficial  observer,  is  the 
impropriety   of  its  site,  being  as  accurately 
hemmed   in  by  streets,  on  all  sides,   as  one 
pill-box,  "  si  mavuu  componere  par  vis,"  is  en- 
closed   within    its    pasteboard    companion. 
While  its  beauty  has  been  thus  industriously 
secured  from   admiration,    its   convenience 
has  certainly  been  increased  ;  for  while  Mr. 
Leslie  is  explaining  the  doctrine  of  acous- 
tics,  the  eternal  rumbling  of  cart  wheels 
may  supply  him  with  a  ready  illustration, 
and  Dr.  Duncan,  junior,  has  only  to  stretch 
across  the  way  from  the  professor's  chair, 
to    demonstrate    the    effects    of   paregoric 
elixir    on    some    astlrmatic    occupant  of  a 
neighbouring  "  flat,"  in  his  prelections  on 
pharmacy.     One,  indeed,  cannot  help  won- 
dering, that  in   a  city  abounding  with  .so 
many  fine  localities  which  invite  the  designs 
of  the  builder  to  settle  on  their  fitness,  no 
advantage  was  taken  in  the  erection  of  this 
structure    of  the  spontaneous   offerings    of 
Nature.      Besides  its  defective  situation,  its 
general  appearance,    contrasted    with  the 
other  parts  of  the  town,  helps  a  good  deal 
to  disappoint  the  spectator.    From  a  people, 
too,  who  had  the  enterprise  to  erect  an  en- 
tire new  city,  more  might  be  expected  from 
its  acknowledged  diadem.     But  from    this 
popular  mania  for  stone-cutting,  no  single 
building  has  as  yet  arisen  worthy  of  any  no- 
tice, and  the  stranger  must  smile  at  the  fatuity 
of  that  endemic  vanity  which  would  claim 
kindred  not  only  with  the  moral  sublimity  of 
Greece,  but  would  fain  emulate   the  archi- 
tecture of  Athens.     Pillars  and  pediments 
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on  the  continent,  that  anatomy  formed  the 
only  true  basis  of  medicine,  his  attention 
was  turned  towards  its  especial  cultivation  ; 
but  being  a  pure  physician,  he  considered 
that  a  proposition  of  dissecting  dead  bodies, 
looked  upon  then  with  so  much  horror  by 
the  public,  could  not  so  well  emanate  from 
one  of  bis  cast,  who  were  supposed  not  to 
dabble  m  such  filthy  practices.  He  was 
consequently,  induced  to  make  use  of  a  Mr' 
Monteith,  who  had  no  character  to  lose  in 


we  no  doubt  have  in  abundance,  risino-  in 
ridiculous  grandeur  over  gin-shops  and 
green-stalls  ;  but  for  any  thing  in  the  way 
.  of  an  imitation  of  the  antique  that  we  pos- 
sess, notwithstanding  the  vapouring  of  the 
"  Noetes  Arabrosiaaae"  of  Mr.  Wilson  (Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy!)  Lord  Elgin 
might  never  have  rifled  the  treasures  of  the 
Acropolis,  or  Stewart  exercised  his  pencil 
0,1  the  same  classic  ground. 

of  course  mclose  the  windows,  which  seem    in  the  wi   w  I  f  ?  °alpel 


- ~     vavui^i,    COLI1 

sine  ot  the  square  presenting  the  outline 
of  a  separate  building,  and  "connected  at 
the  angles  by  open  galleries  leading  to  the 
different  medical  class  rooms,  which  shall  be 
described  apart,  when  the  gentlemen  by 
whom  they  are  respectively  filled  come 
under  consideration.  Turning,  then,  from  the 
works  of  the  architect,  we  are  naturally  led 


to  an  inquiry  into  the  medical  history  of  an    agZ t kdSaT  strath    Mr"  Tf^ 
institution  which  has  attracted  mni  ™K_   Z,;     *j   .,..,,  Btre°?th'  Ml-   Monteith 


institution  which  has  attracted  so  much  pub- 
lic attention. 

This  University,  like  all  its  contempo- 
raries in  Great  Britain,  and  many  on  the 
Continent,  possessed  and  exercised  the 
power  of  conferring  medical  degree,  at  a 
time  when  not  a  single  teacher  of  the  sci- 
ence prelected  within  its  walls.  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  regulation  could  not  long 
survive  the  first  advances  of  medicine  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science  ;  and  we  accordingly 
find,  that  an  attempt  to  establish  an  ana- 
tomical school  in  Edinburgh,  in  1694,  led 
to  its  extinction.  About  this  era  it  'was 
customary  for  young  men  to  repair  to  Padua, 
Pisa,  Rome,  and  Leyden,  to  complete  their 
professional   education  ;  and  amongst  other 


and  of  persons  found  dead  in  the  streets. 
Under  the  same  restrictions  imposed  on 
Mr.  Monteith,  with  the  additional  one  of 
building  an  anatomical  theatre,  (when  a 
"  subject  offering,"  the  pathologists  of  Edin- 
burgh were  to  be  gratified  by  a  public  dis- 
section )  the  request  of  the  petitioners  was 
granted.     A umbers  and  interest  prevailing 


resigned  the   field  to    his  competitors    for 
some  trifling  compensation,   and  Mr.  Elliot 
was  appointed  first  professor  of  anatomy  to 
the  University,  just  as  the  victories  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  opened  a  field  for  the 
employment  of  the  pupils  of  the  new  school! 
Ao  sooner,    however,    was  it  promulgated 
that  a  teacher  of  anatomy  was  chosen,  titan 
the  inhabitants  of  the  "  Good  Town"  took 
alarm  for  the  safe  repose  of  their  deceased 
friends,    a  sort  of  "  old   mortality"  fever 
winch  still  burns  in  the  veins  of  their  de- 
scendants   with    undiminished    force     and 
which  is  likely  to  lead,  one  day  or  other,  to 
the    invention    of    "  patent    coffins"    and 
'  safety  tombs."     The  popular  outcry  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  indignant  pro- 
test  frnm    tl,o     rVll„„„    '       _•      .    , "     .        * 


adventurers  from  Scotland  who  visited  tltese    ^Zl^WlZs  l^nTZZ  , 
well-known  schools,  was  the  celebrated  Dr.    intention  of  violatin/the  gra  e   and     L?/ 
camie.     Having    distinguished    himself  ing  such  unruly   "  Ls  J lZld2e  2i7>> 


abroad,  at  Leyden  in  particular,  as  the  pre 
ceptor,  I  believe,  of  Boerhaave,  this  gentle- 
man returned  home,  and  was  certainly  the 
first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  regular  school  of  medicine  in  his  native 
country.    Convinced  by  what  he  had  seen 


not  to  venture  out  on  sepulcral  excursions 
at  night,  under  a  penalty  of  having  their  in- 
ductions withdrawn,  and  of  forfeiting  the 
freedom  of  the  corporation.  Mr.  Elliot  of 
whom  little  more  is  known  than  that  lie 
was  boru    on  one  day  and  died  another, 
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being  gathered  unto  his    fathers,    a    Mr. 
Mac^il  and   Adam    Drummond    succeeded 
conjointly  to  the  vacant  chair.  To  these  gen- 
tlemen the  first  Monro  was  materially  in- 
debted for  an  introduction  into  public  life, 
and  the   situation  which  he  so  long  illus- 
trated, having  abdicated  their  office  in  his 
favour.     The  biography  of  this  celebrated 
character,  with  whom  the  notoriety  of  the 
Edinburgh  school  more  properly  commences, 
must  be  "so  well  known  to  every  professional 
reader,   that   any    remarks   on   the    subject 
here  seem   superfluous.     With    his    fame, 
the  number  of  pupils   annually   increased  ; 
but  there  was  still  an  appendage  wanted  to 
the  new  establishment,  where  the  doctrine 
of  the  lecture-rodm  might  be    reduced  to 
practice.     This  defect,  Mr.  Monro,  from  his 
influence  with  the  Town  Council,  and  inti- 
macy with   George  Drummond,  whose  ge- 
nius and  benevolence  swayed  the  affections 
of  his  fellow-citizens  for   so    many  years, 
was    enabled   to   remedy ;    and   under  the 
auspices    of   these  latter    personages,   the 
Royal  Infirmary  was  commenced  1738,  with 
little  more  for  its  completion  than  the  con- 
tributions which  the  example  of  its  founders 
elicited   from  the  frozen  heart  of  charity. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  zeal  inspired  in  the 
public  mind  by  their  precedent,  that  those 
who  could  not  afford  to  give  pecuniary  aid 
brought     materials,    mechanics    cheerfully 
worked  gratuitously,  so  that  the   structure 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen  at  the  sound  of 
their  voice,  as  other  buildings  of  old  are  said 
to  have   sprung  into  existence  at  the  magic 
vibrations  of  the  lyre.     All  this  time  there 
was  but  one  professor;  and  diplomas  were 
conferred,  in  the  old  manner,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  certificate  of  competency  by  the 
candidate   from  the  College  of  Physicians, 
whom  the  University  employed  as  journey- 
men   examiners    on    these    occasions.      It 
therefore    became  necessary,    in   order  to 
complete  the  school  of  medicine,  to  create 
four  other  professorships, •which  were  filled 
by  Rutherford,    Plummer,    St.   Clair,   and 
Innes,  who  were  shortly  after  appointed  by 
the  patrons  of  the  College  as  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  and  invested  with  full  powers  to 
teach   the  several  branches  of  the  science, 
and  to  grant  degrees. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  as  clear  a  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  of  this  institution  as  the 
complexity  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits  of 
so  short  a  notice,  would  admit  of ;  but  a  few 
words  remain  to  be  said  of  the  policy  by 
which  it  had  been  directed.  The  engine, 
constructed  in  the  manner  we  have  just  seen, 
had  many  peculiarities  in  its  formation  and 
government  to  account  for  its  success  and 
imperfections. 

At  the  era  of  its  establishment,  the  science 
which  it  professed  to  teach  was  in  as  low  8 
condition  in  these  countries,  as  the  ideas  of 


men  were  unenlightened  on  the  subject  of 
medical   education.      Under   such   circum- 
stances any  alteration  might  well  have  passed 
for  an  improvement.     In  the  field  of  tuition 
it  had  no  rival  to  dispute  the  prize  of  supe- 
riority, and  victory  consequently  became  an 
easy  attainment.     The  Colleges  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin  were  already  borne 
down  by  the  corpulency  of  wealth,  while  its 
metropolitan  locality  gave  it  a  facile  ascen- 
dancy over  its  provincial  sisters  in  Scotland. 
The  stimulants   of  poverty,  that  "  mother 
of  excellence,"  as  it  has  been  called  by  the 
Roman  Satirist,  exercised  in  its  case  a  salu- 
tary influence.     There  was  no   sinecure  to 
secure   its  professor  against   a   neglect   oi 
duty— no  thousands  of  fertile  acres  to  sup- 
port him  in  learned  indolence.     His  neces- 
sities daily  reduced  the  farce  of  "  No  Song 
no   Supper"   into   the  drama   of  real  life. 
The    state  of  things   at   home    compelling 
pupils  to  go  abroad,  it  would  require  but 
moderate  abilities  in  teachers,  and   partial 
opportunities  of  learning,   to  stop  this  tide 
of  studious  emigration.    Of  this  the  founders 
of  the  school  seemed  perfectly  aware,  and  took 
care  to  transfer  into  the  new  concern  some  of 
the  methods    of  teaching  practised   in  the 
foreign  seminaries,  such  as  the  system  of 
clinical  instruction,  for   overlong  the  boast 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary.     A  succession  of 
men  eminent  in  their  respective  pursuits, 
but  whose  equals  might  be  found  in  every 
country  if  the  principles  acted  on  by  the 
patrons  of  this  school  in   the  selection   of 
professors  were  only  attended  to,  conferred 
a   lustre   on    the   establishment  in   its  in- 
fancy.     Left  in  some  measure    without  a 
choice,  reduced  by  fame,  and  pretty  certain 
of  a  diploma,  students  naturally  crowded  to 
its  halls,  and  dispersing  again  into  the  walks 
of  life,    communicated   a  fresh   impulse  to 
the  growth  of  its  *'  laurels."-   Every  suc- 
ceeding graduation  day  gave  it  so  many  new 
partisans  as  it  bestowed  diplomas,  the  young 
doctor  having  a  personal  interest  involved 
111  its  praise,  while   the   old  "  Sangiado," 
shaking  powder  and  parables  from  his  wig, 
gave  the  irresistible  sanction  of  his  expe- 
rience   to    the    eulogium    of    his    juvenile 
friend.     To  inflate  the  bubble  of  its  reputa- 
tion, the    press  was   called   into   action.— 
Theses,   essays,  pamphlets,  every  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  hook,  from  a  single  sheet  to 
a    five    hundred-page    quarto,    proclaimed 
Edinburgh  the  seat  of  the  medical  sciences. 
If  original  works  could  not  he  composed, 
foreign  ones  of  merit  immortalized   trans- 
lators, while  others  crawled  into  notice  in 
an  "  improved  edition,"  or  made  their  way 
into  notoriety  in  a   heap   of*  "  commenta- 
ries,"   as  useless   as   the    obscure  lumber 
which  they  were   intended  to    illuminate. 
Success  only  generated   a  further  spirit  of 
enterprise  )  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
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pupils  rather  than  to  provide  them  with  the 
materials  of  solid  instruction,  would  seem 
to   have  been   the   object  contemplated  in 
every  regulation  formed  by  the  conductors 
of  the  school.     Through  the  interference  of 
fathers  and  friends  with  the  Senate  and  Pa- 
trons,   catchpenny    professorships    succes- 
sively arose  out  of  the  mangled  body  of  the 
Bcience  in  ghastly  pomp,  and  their  certi- 
ficates made  a  part  of  the  gaudy  curriculum 
of    education.     Vapid   prelections    on    the 
theory  were  substituted  for  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  physic,   and  demonstrations  on  an 
occasional  putrid  subject  supplied  the  place 
of  manual  anatomy.     But  behind  this  °-or- 
geous  trellis  of  books,  lectures,  professors 
and  other  didactic  paraphernalia,  there  was 
nothing  substantive,  practical,  or  valuable  • 
the  whole  was  a  mere  pageant  passing  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  men,  but  so  artfully  Con- 
ducted that  it  was  mistaken  for  a  reality— 
for  at  no  period  did  Edinburgh  ever  present 
employment  for  more  than  sixty  or  eighty 
pupils.     Where   was   such  employment  to 
be  found — that  employment  which,   exer- 
cising the  body  and  the  mind,  improves  the 
faculties  of  both,  not  that  visionary  applica- 
tion to  hear-say  knowledge  which  scarcely 
leaves  an  impression  behind  ?     Not,  surely, 
in  the  crowded  wards  of  one  hospital,  or  in 
dissecting  rooms  whose  atmosphere  was  sel- 
dom vitiated  by  the  odour  of  anatomy.     To 
accommodate  the  superficial  qualifications  of 
the  victims  of  this  system  of  delusion,  the 
difficulty  of  examination  was  reduced'  to  a 
minimum,  and  to  give  the  process  a  semblance 
of  learning  and  severity,  it  was  conducted  in 
a  dead  language,  in  which  not  one  in  five 
hundred,  though   he  were  well   informed, 
could  give  any  indication  of  his  knowledge! 
Anglo-Latin  theses  elaborated  out  of  Ains- 
worth,  or  purchased  ready-made  for  a  gui- 
nea, were  put  forward  with  the  same   obli- 
quity of  purpose,  as  tests   of  a  graduate's 
classical  and  professional  attainments.     The 
scheme  was    so  judiciously   arranged,    and 
the  "  summi  honores"  so  liberally  divided 
in  the  wheel,  that  to  purchase  a  ticket  was 
to  ensure  a  prize.     In  short,  the  mercenary 
principles    of    political    economy   were   as 
rigidly  acted  on  in  the  management  of  the 
school,   as  in  the  working  of  a  steam  fac- 
tory, and  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity, 
without  any  reference  to  the  quality,  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time,   and  with  the  least 
expenditure   of  labour,    became   the   main 
spring  of  action.     The  forcing  system  thus 
established,  necessarily  produced  in  the  me- 
dical the  same  effects  "as  in  the  mercantile 
world,  a  supply  exceeding  the  demand,  until 
every  village  in  the  empire  could  exhibit  a 
brace  of  Edinburgh  M.D.'s  reposing  under 
one  blanket,  or  doling  out  death  and  physic 
to  the  community  from  behind  one  counter. 
Scotus. 
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London,  Saturday,  December  9,  182G. 

Observations  on  the  Utility  and  Administration 
of  Purgative  Medicines  in  several  Diseases. 
By  James  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  and  improved  by 
the  Author,  with  a  chapter  on  Cold 
Bathing,  considered  in  its  purgative  effect. 
8vo.  pp.  331.  Bell  and  Bradfute,  and 
W.  and  D.  Laing,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Long- 
man and  Co.,  London.     1826. 

[  Upwards   of  twenty  years    have    elapsed 
since  this  work  was  first  presented  to  the 
profession,  and  the   number  of  editions  it 
has  passed  through  is  sufficient  proof  that 
it  has  been  held  in  great  estimation,  and  of 
the  extended  circulation   it  has  received  ; 
so  that  any  analysis  of  its  contents  would, 
at  this  period,  be  of  little  avail  or  purpose. 
Yet  we  have  observed  that  the  practice  of 
this  veteran   author  has,   sometimes,   been 
carried   to  a  dangerous  length  by  persons 
who  have  imperfectly  digested  his  book,  or 
failed  to  consult  preceding-  authorities  ;  and 
we  therefore   recommend  it  to  the  diligent 
perusal  of  such   of  our  readers,    and   they 
must  be  very  few,  who  have  not  profited  by 
its   contents.     The   student   will  find  that 
purgatives  are  commended   in   typhus,    in 
scarlatina,   haematemesis,   hysteria,  chorea, 
and  tetanus,  in  all  of  which  their  utility  is 
supported  by  numerous   cases.      In  going- 
round  the  hospitals  he   will  observe,  how 
very  ardently  and  extensively  the  practice 
is  followed  by  the  physicians  of  this  metro- 
polis ;  but  he  will  also  discover,  that  fuller 
and    more    frequent    purgations   than  Dr. 
Hamilton     advocates  are  much  in   vogue, 
particularly  in  the   worst  stages  of  typhus 
and  other  asthenic  fevers  ;  hence  the  "  fol- 
licular   ulcerations,"     and     other    morbid 
changes  which  are  too  often  found  on  dis- 
Y 
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section.  Practitioners  do  not  appear  to  con- 
sider the  many  ways  in  which  drastic 
purges,  which  are  far  too  much  in  fashion, 
and  too  frequently  employed,  may  prove 
injurious.  They  do  not  consider  how  much 
the  circulation  is  quickened  by  mercurial 
and  other  purgatives,  nor  that  the  increased 
momentum  must  be  lost  somewhere,  and 


part.  In  his  intercurrent  fevers,  the  same 
illustrious  physician  found  clysters  and  the 
simplest  laxatives  answer  every  purpose. 
Exeept  at  the  commencement  of  a  fever, 
what  can  possibly  be  gained  by  the  scruple 
doses  of  calomel,  the  half  drachms  of  jalap, 
or  colocynth  pills,  with  one  cup  after  ano- 
ther of  haustus  senna-,  more  than  by  mo- 
that  most  probably  upon  the  part  which  is  I  derate  doses  of  castor  oil,  or  other  lem- 
the  least  able  to  bear  it.     The  increased   tives,  which  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  body 


action  of  the  mesenteric  and  branches  of  the 
cceliac  arteries  thus  induced,  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  the  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances which  usher  in  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  typhus,  and  the  appearances  which 
the  belly  exhibits  afterwards.    The  circu- 
lation is  hurried ;  and  the  vessels  of  a  part 
rendered  proclive  to  disease  by  the  worry 
and  disturbance  of  frequent  purges,  becom- 
ing over  distended,  must  needs  be  unloaded; 
and  hence  the  foul  matter  and  slime,  and  God 
knows  what  besides,  except  faeces,  which  are 
supposed  to  block  up  the  intestines  in  fever, 
but  which  in  reality  are  often  produced,  to  say 
nothing  of  organic  mischief,  by  the  purgative 
system,  too  often  inculcated  and  too  rigidly 
employed,  instead  of  the  eccoprotics  or  hy- 
pocatharses   and  clysters,   which   formerly 
answered  every  useful  purpose  of  evacuat- 
ing the  contents  of  the  intestines,  without 
imposing  on  their  coats,  their  glands,  and 
their  blood  vessels  ;  actions  which  are  sel- 
dom compatible  with  their  well  being,  or 
with    the   recovery    of   the   patient.     Dr. 
Freind,  no  mean  authority,  hy  the  by,  in 
his    7th  Commentary   on  the  Epidemics  of 
Hippocrates,   informs  us,  that  the  doctrine 
of  purging  in  fevers  is  so  abstruse,  that  he 
declines  laying  down  any  general  rules  on 
the  subject ;  and  Sydenham,  in  his  Schedula 
Mmiitorui,  says  he  did  not  dare  to   give   a 
purge-in  the  fever  of  1G73,  but  "  persist- 
ed  in  the  use   of    glysters,  knowing  that 
purging  medicines  used  at  that  time  pre- 
sently caused  a  coma  ;"  nor  is  it  at  all  im- 
probable,  since    the   increased  momentum 
may  fall  upon  the  bruin  as  well  as  any  other 


soluble  1  Must  the  liver  be  stimulated  with 
calomel  to  secrete  ten  times  its-  natural 
quantity  of  bile,  or  the  intestines  with  pur- 
gatives, to  throw  out  their  volumes  of 
"  horrible  stuff,"  for  the  cure  of  a  fever  1 
Or  is  it  not  empiricism  of  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  character  1 

So  overwhelming    has  the    influence  of 
purgatives  become,  that  they  bid  fair  to  es- 
tablish to  themselves  a  monarchy  paramount 
alike  over  the  diseases  of  the  infant,  the 
adult,  and  the  aged ;— over  increased  excite- 
ment, when  life  is  exuberant,  and  diminished 
excitement,  when  its  "taper  faintly  glows:''' 
in    short,   over    all  the   grades   which  the 
human  frame  is  susceptible  of,  between  the 
cradle  and  the  grave  !     But  Dr.  Hamilton  is 
not  the  advocate  for  purging  which  some  have 
supposed,    even   in  the  disorders  (chorea, 
chlorosis)  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it. 
He  speaks  of"  purgatives,"  but  in  a  great 
proportion  of  his  cases  he  merely  employed 
laxatives  and  clysters— and  very  few  evi- 
dence much    active  purging.     Chorea  has 
undoubtedly  been  cured,   though  we  can- 
not  say  often,  by  purgatives   alone ;    h?e- 
matemesis  less  frequently,  and  tetanus,  as 
we  believe,  still  more  rarely.     We  desire, 
therefore,  to  give  this  class  of  medicines  all 
the  credit  they    deserve,   without    making 
them    specifics,  which  they  certainly   are 
not,   in  a  gTeat  variety  of  diseases.     How 
is  it  possible,  the  bowels  being  once  cleared 
out  and  kept  clear,  that  purgatives  can  cure 
many  cases  of  chorea,  for  example,  except 
by  the  stimulus  which  they  communicate  to 
the  system  at  large,  rather  than  the  belly  in 
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particular?     And  if  this  be  their  modus 
medendi,   fe   not  the   practice  of  ^..^  ^ 

peated  purges  a  very  round-a-bout  one, 
if  successful ;  empirical  always,  and  not  un- 
frequently  hazardous  and  injurious  ?  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  j  and  we  are 
quite  sure  that  we  are  not  unfriendly  to 
"purgative  medicines"  judiciously  em- 
ployed, nor  to  the  able  author  whose  work 
tas  contributed  so  much  to  extend  their 
'•  utility,"  and  we  may  add,  though  the  fault 
is  not  his,  their  abuse. 


In  this  day's  Lancet  will  be   found  a 
letter  signed  Medicus,  on  the  constitution 
of    the     London    College  of    Physicians. 
The  writer,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  the   Col- 
lege,     and    a    gentleman   of    considerable 
literary  attainments    and  experience,   pro- 
poses that  a  public  meeting  should  be  held, 
with  a  view  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  restrictions  and  exclu- 
sions imposed  on  the  Licentiates.     When 
it  is  considered  that  the  Charter  of  the  Col- 
lege was  framed  by  Linacre  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  years  since, 
it  cannot  be  wondered  that  its  provisions 
should  be  unsuited  to  the  taste  of  the  great 


Myohgy,     Illustrated   by    Plates.      In    four! 
Parts.    By  Edward    William   Tuson  |y  °f  the  medicaI  profession  at  this  ad- 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons'    Vanced  PerIod>  or  tflat  **»  ^»r£*  should  be 
and  T.pr-fnro..,^   \ <. ,  „.      .  .       'incompatible  with  ihe  Uhnrai  ™+:™„  „f  *i.„ 


incompatible  with  the  liberal  notions  of  the 
Fol.  Parts  L,  II.,  III.    Callow  and'  Wilson,'  |  PreS6nt  day*    U  iS  °Ur  anxious  desire  that 


and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Pol.  p— 
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I*  these  plates  the  muscles,  being  separately 
lithographed,  are  cut  out  and  arrranged 
stratum  super  stratum  in  their  proper  situations 
on  the  bones,  so  as  clearly  to  demonstrate 
their  origins,  insertions,  positions,  shapes, 


the  government  of  this  Institution  should 
undergo  the  strictest  investigation;  hence, 
the  pages  of  this  Journal  shall  be  open  to  all 
writers  of  ability  and  good  taste  on  each  side 
of  the  question. 

It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  state,  that 
those  gentlemen  who  now,  and  those  who 


&c  •  rhn«fm™-  l  genuemen  wno  now,  and  those  who 


College,  have  taken  no  part  in  framing  the 
obnoxious    by-laws  of  which  the    Licen- 


the  most  ready  and  natural  method  of  learn 
ing  the  structure  of  the  human  frame. 

Tv  „  c     A  I  """uiiuua     uy-iaws    01    TV 

ine  hrstpart  contains  the  musclp<»  nfth*  I  •      , 

„nto-  ,  .  muscles  ot  the   TIAT£S  so  justly  comply 

anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  thigh, 
leg,  and  foot-the  second,  those  of  the  arm' 
and  hand-the  third,  of  the  abdomen  and 
back  ;  and  the  fourth,  (not  yet  published,) 
will  be  devoted  to  those  of  the  face  and  eye, 


With  a  view  to  remove  the  prejudice 
which  exists  against  practising  human  dis- 
sections, we  last  week  proposed  that  those 


^ck    and   perineum.     Although  not  alto-    '7       7    7  F°P  *" 

gether  original  in  de„Vn    B,JfL-.       e  I       barbarous  ^ws  should  be  repealed  which  con 


sign  criminals  to  dissection,  and  that  popu- 
lar demonstrations  should  be  given  in 


gether  original  in  design,  something  of  the 

sort  having  been  done  a  century  or  two  ago 

^e  execution  of  Mr.  Tuson's  work  is  ^   ^TTT  ^^  " 

creditable  to   his  industry  and  his  talents     P  ^^  °f  ^  literary  instituUons.  With 

and  now  that  subjects   for    dissection  can'    regard  t0  the  first  ProPositi-,  we  have  beeu 

scarcelv  h*  ™~         i  given  to  understand,   from  undoubted  au- 

he     uldnoth        J      at,anyrat6'Wethiak   tbority,    that   it  will   be  accomplished  by 

Ipose   o     o  °te  imet°  be"er   Mr'  PEEL    dur^  the   P—t  session   of 

purpose,  or  Lo  one  more  likelv  to  ensure  him    ™    ,•  ,       . 

the  thank,  »„,,   ™,  «eiy  to  ensure  nim    pariiament ;    and   with   reference    to    the 

rue  thanks  and  patronage  of  persons  learn-  ,  _  ,    ,  _       .  ". 

ine-  anatnmv    t„        k  ,  second,   we    are   happy    to  find  that  it  is 

mg  anatomy,  to    whom    the  work    is  in-   v-  n  j     ,  \. 

valuable.  niohlv  approved  of  by  some  of  the  most 

_____  enlightened  of  our  Lecturers  :  it  is  a  prac« 
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tice  which  we  have  every  reason  to  helieve 
will  be  speedily  and  generally  adopted,  and 
from  which,   we  are  fully  persuaded,   the 
happiest  effects  must  result.     It  is    use- 
less   to    reason  on'  a    circumstance   which 
is    purely    matter    of  feeling.    Snow  the 
people  the  utility  of  dissections— show  them 
the  benefits  which  are  conferred  upon  their 
fellow  creatures  by  such  researches— show 
them  how  much  a  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture  of  the  human  body  is  calculated  to 
lessen  the  miseries  of  the   human  race— 
and  they  will  no  longer  stigmatise  human 
dissections  as  horrible  and  inhuman  prac- 
tices, but  rather  consider  them  the  laudable 
means  by  which  the  greatest  public  good 
can  be  accomplished. 


When  Mr.  Saunders  commenced  the  trade 
of  oculist,  he  at  the  same  time  practised  as 
an  aurist ;  Sir  Astley  Cooper  induced  him  to 
do  this.   From  the  reputation  which  the  Ba- 
ronet had  gained  by  his  operation  of  punc- 
turing the  tympanum,  the  deaf  crowded  to 
him  for  relief.     But  whilst  this  flash  of  pro- 
fessional reputation  gratified  him,  he  soon 
began  to  find  that  the  public  were  beginning 
to  appreciate  his  talents  as  an  aurist  alone. 
He   therefore,   in  order  to  get  quit  of  the 
deaf,  proposed  to  Saunders  that  he  should 
become  an  aurist.     Saunders,  with  the  true 
spirit   of   the   times,   instantly    compiled  a 
work  on   the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the 
ear,  as  an  advertisement  of  his  capability. 
Neither  the  book  nor  the  deaf  answered  his 
purposes  ;  the  book  brought  him  few  pa- 
tients, and  the  deaf  were  found  bad  articles 
of  trade. 

On  the  death  of  the  immortal  Saunders,  it 
became  a  matter  of  intense  interest  who 
Should  succeed  him.  During  this  momen 
tous  pause,  a  considerable  time  elapsed.  At 
last  the  great  Benjamin  was  installed  into 
the  honourable  office,  being  sworu  to  in-' 
violable  secrecy,    until  Saunders's   works, 


which  were  to  contain  the  whole  of  the 
mystic  art,  should  be  published  by  the  cha- 
ritable and  pious  Dr.  Farre.  Some  waggish 
patient,  in  whose  eyes  Benjamin  had  pio- 
neered, and  who  was  able  to  see  a  little, 
when  leaving  the  house  in  a  very  sulky 
mood,  said,  that  "  hef eared  he  never  should  see 
him  'again." 

This  anecdote  brings  to  mind  another, 
which  we  once  heard  told  with  some  point, 
amongst  rather  a  large  assemblage  of  per- 
sons, and  which  may  now  be  repeated  with 
effect,  as  it  tends  to  show  another  of  the 
secret  operators  in  his  true  light :— A  cele- 
brated  titled   oculist  was  formerly   in   the 
habit  of  making  country  excursions,  in  or- 
der to   practise  his   calling ;  one  trip  had 
been  particularly  successful,  and  he  always 
remembered  it  with  that  sort  of  complacent 
feeling,  with  which  a  skilful  angler  looks  back 
to  the  time  and  place  in  which  he  had  once 
made  a  good  haul.     After  an  interval  of  a 
year  or  two,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  no  bad  plan  to  try  back  amongstsome  of  his 

former  patients  in  the  city  of  ,  to  learn 

whether  any  thing  could  be  done  there  in 
the  way  of  business  ;  but  as  some  misgivings 
of  the  success  of  his  former  operations  na- 
turally enough  occurred  to  him,  he  thought 
it  would  be  prudent  to  feel  his  way  a  little, 
and  so  ascertain  how  he  was  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived.    With  this  view  he  wrote  to  a  phy- 
sician in  the  neighbourhood,  and  after  seve- 
ral kind  inquiries  concerning   some  of  his 
former  patients,  he  concluded  with  asking 
whether  they  wanted  his  professional  aid, 
and  whether  they  and  their  friends  would 
pratronise  him  if  he  again  visited  them.    To 
this  smooth  feeler  of  Sir  Oculist,  the  Doctor 
rather  dryly  replied:    "  Dear   Sir,  I  have 
received  yours,  and  in  reply  beg  to  assure 
you,  from  actual  inspection,  that  of  your  nu- 
merous patients  here,   there  are  many  who 
would  he  most  happy  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  ymi  again." 

There  was  another  itinerant  oculist  and 
secret  operator  named  Williams,  who  some 
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years  ago  railed  about  vending  his  nos-|  involve  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Here 
rums;  he  was  not  satisfied  with  excluding   then,  is   .  pretty  list   of  secref.  J  [ 

ZXZ1  Zt8  I&  *  »2  ^  .•  **  -  -  **  did  nolrst  in 


extorted  a  i)romise  of  secrecy  from  his  pa 
tients,    bidding    them  never   to   allow   any 
chemist  to  analyse  the  eye-washes  which  he 
e  them:  doubtless  he  justified  these  mea- 
sures, as  did  Saunders,  on  the  plea  that  his 
"  modes  of  operating  were  peculiar  to  him-| 
self,  and  of  great  importance  to  him  as  a  young 
man."  Be  it  so,  the  Saints  cannot  refuse  to 
poor  itinerant  Williams  the  benefit  of  a  de- 
fence which  was  set  up  by  their  friend  and  pro- 
tege Saunders.   Where  it  was  that  Williams 
learned   his  operations,  or  got  the  receipt 
for  his  lotions,  is  now  a  matter  of  little  con 


Moorfields,  when  the  rest  of  the  Things  in 
the  city  were  blowing  up.  What  a  charm- 
ing figure  they  would  have  cut  on  'Change 
amongst  the  other  »  Joint  Stock  Com- 
punies." 


Dr.  Spurzheim  has  recently  arrived  in 
this  country,  and  is  at  present  delivering  ' 
lectures  on  Phrenology  in  Cambridge.  We 
understand  that  the  doctor  will  give  a  simi- 
lar course  in  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  after- 
sequence.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  whether  I T^  "  t^0"'  ^  ^  "^  t0  ^ 
it  was  amongst  the  favoured  few  that  were  |    ?  '"  ^  ****  aS  &  ^skim' 

admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  the  new  ma- 
sonry, there  to  learn  the  "  tour  de  Maitre ;" 
these  things  are  of  no  importance  ;  but  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  watch  and  ob- 
serve the  influence  of  bad  example.  When 
secret  operations  were  practised  in  the  first 
institution  in  the  country,  what  else  could 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

last'  N™J£  ^^^  been  saS^ted,  in  the 
last  Number  of  your  valuable  publication, 
that  popular  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  given  at 
some  of  our  public  institutions,  would  be 
■serviceable  in  diminishing  the  existing  pre- 
have  been  expected,   than  that  every  itine- 1 J      Cf  aSamst  dissections  ;  I  beg  to  inform 

and  ignorance  of  the  community,  should  fol-       }  wo  or  three  months  ago  I  called  on  Dr* 
low  the  example  set  before  him,   and  justify    Blrkb<lck'  and  proposed  to  him  to  give  about 

.i.e  a„,5«s  bJ  *  h,  imposed  oa  Jfi3ss:s3^*«*-r 

public,   by  citing  the  precedent  established  I  ncialmanner)  the  mechanism  of  the  skeleton 

lor    being  influenced   solely  by  benevolent   the    nervous    system,    vitality,    &c.     That 

and  public-spirited  motives.  Gentleman,    however,    always'  anxious  to 

f,„n       -  ,,  „  diffuse   scientific  knowledge  to  all  c1hs«p« 

One    of   the    supporters   of  the   secret   had  anticipated  me;  he  informed  me   S 

operations,   as    we  have    more  than  once    !le  nad  received  several  letters  from  different 

stated,  was  Mr.  Battley.  It  would  appear  m,??6™!  °f  ^  Mecbanics'  Institute,  re- 
t  .     „  -."ouiuapp ear   questing  him  to  give  such  a  course   and  tW 

from  a  note  in  Paris's  Pharmacologia,  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  some  of  Tem  to 
the   organ  of  secrecy,    (we    shall  not  sav   do  s?  ;  but  that  in  future,  when  they  would 

in  mat  chemist  s  cranium ;  for  the  Doc-  bein§'  made  to  illustrate  the  different  sub- 
tor  rates  him  pretty  roundly  for  keeping  f-°tS'  and  ^l'  Bil'kbeck  intends  commencing 
secret   the  method  of  making  his  «  liquor  C°UVSe  aft6rthe  ChriStmaS  hf^^ 


sedativus."  If  we  recollect  rightly,  he  con- 
siders it  rather  disreputable  in  any  profes- 
sional man,  in  fact,  in  any  man,  to  make  a 
secret  of  any  process  which  may  occasionally 


I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
and  constant  reader, 

J.  N.  B.UNBRIDGE, 

88,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
Dec.  4,  1826. 
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Experiments  on    the   Venous   Circulation,  and 
Absorption. 

Mr.  Elleeby  related  to  the  Society,  some 
experiments  lie  had  performed,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  Dr. 
Barry's  opinion,  as  to  the  cause  of  venous 
circulation  and  absorption,  and  how  far  these 
phenomena  depended  upon  a  tendency  to 
a  racuum  in  the  chest  acting  on  the  cardiac 
extremities  of  the  venous  trunks,  as  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Barry. 

He  laid  bare  the  jugular  vein  of  an  ass — 
introduced  an  elastic  tube — to  which  was 
attached  a  stop-cock,  and  spiral  glass  tube  : 
and  whilst  the  elastic  tube  was  thus  placed 
in  the  vein,  the  outer  end  of  this  glass  tube 
was  immersed  in  a  coloured  solution,  and  the 
stop-cock  opened — the  fluid  was  observed 
to  rise  and  fall  in  the  tube  during  respira- 
tion, as  described  by  Dr.  Barry.  But  this 
effect  took  place  only  when  the  elastic  tube 
was  introduced  for  eight  or  nine  inches  into 
the  vein,  for  when  the  tube  was  introduced 
for  one  or  two  inches,  no  rising  or  falling  of 
the  coloured  fluid  was  perceptible. 

A  large  trocar  was  then  plunged  into  each 
side  of  the  chest,  and  into  the  pericardium, 
and  a  canula  left  in  each  opening.  At  this 
time,  the  elastic  tube  was  in  the  vein  for  se- 
ven or  eight  inches  ;  although  the  openings 
made  by  the  trocars  almost  put  a  stop  to  re- 
spiration, yet  the  venous  circulation  was  not 
apparently  affected ;  and  when  the  veins 
were  emptied  by  the  finger,  they  filled  as 
quick  as  if  no  opening  had  been  made  into 
the  thorax.  In  some  other  experiments 
made  on  the  distant  veins,  as  the  femoral 
pnd  brachial.  Mr.  Ellerby  likewise  ob- 
served, that  not  the  slightest  rising  or  falling 
of  the  coloured  fluid  in  the  spiral  tube  was 
apparent.  Thus  it  would  appear,  from  these 
experiments,  that  the  venous  circulation 
was  not  so  dependant  on  respiration,  or  the 
tendency  to  vacuum  in  the  chest,  as  insisted 
upon  by  Dr.  Barry.  The  next  experiment 
was  as  follows  : — Three  grains  of  strych- 
nine obtained  from  Mr.  Battley's  laboratory, 
the  power  of  which  had  been  previously 
ascertained,  were  introduced  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  on  the  outside  of 
the  left  thigh  of  a  large  dog.  Immediately 
afterwards  pressure  was  made  around  the 
wound,  by  means  of  a  ring  or  ferrule,  fixed 
to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  but  of  course 
no  vacuum  was  made  over  it.  This  pressure 
was  kept  up  for  one  hour  ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  was  removed,  and  a  piece  of 
adhesive  plaster  applied,  without  disturbing 
the  poison.    At  the  end  of  nine  hours  no 


effect  whatever  was  produced  on  this  animal : 
at  the  end  of  eleven  hours  he  appeared  a  little 
drooping ;  during  the  night  he  died ;  and,  from 
the  posture  in  which  he  was  found,  it  was 
supposed  he  died  sleeping. 

In  this  experiment,  it  appears  that  the 
absorption  of  the  strychnine  was  prevented 
by  the  simple  application  of  pressure  ;  for 
this  poison  usually  produces  its  effects  on 
animals,  within  half  an  hour  at  farthest.  In 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Barry,  therefore,  we 
are  to  conclude,  that  the  application  of  the. 
piston  cupping  glass  over  poisoned  wounds 
operated  in  preventing  absorption,  merely  by 
the  pressure  produced  ;  for  in  the  experiment 
just  related,  pressure  merely  was  attended 
with  the  same  effect  as  the  piston  cupping- 
glass  ;  indeed  it  appeared  more  beneficial, 
for  after  the  pressure  was  removed,  no  ab- 
sorption took  place  for  at  least  eleven 
hours  ;  whereas,  in  Dr. Barry's  experiments, 
the  poison  usually  began  to  operate  within 
two  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  glass. 

Upon  examining  the  thigh  of  the  dog,  it 
appeared  that  the  effect  of  the  pressure  had 
been  to  completely  condense  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  produce  a  ring  of  adhesion 
in  the  parts  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  ferrule,  so  preventing  the  absorption  of 
the  poison. 

The  next  experiment  consisted  in  intro- 
ducing a  grain  of  strychnine  into  the  thigh 
of  a  very  fine  large  rabbit.  Pressure  was 
made  around  the  wound,  as  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  and  kept  up  for  half  an  hour. 
Eight  hours  after  its  removal,  the  poison 
did  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  ill 
effects  on  the  animal.  In  order  to  see, 
therefore,  whether  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
this  substance  had  been  introduced,  half  a 
grain  only  was  introduced  into  the  opposite 
thigh,  and  no  pressure  applied.  The  animal 
died  within  half  an  hour. 

A  discussion  here  ensued  upon  Dr.  Barry's 
hypothesis  of  venous  circulation.  Dr. 
Burn  and  Mr.  Wray  supported  it. 

Mr.  Wigon  stated,  he  came  with  the  view 
of  advocating  it,  but  he  thought  that  if  the 
discussion  were  resumed  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  society,  and  in  the  interim  a  com- 
munication made  to  Dr.  Barry,  this  gentle- 
man would  attend  himself  and  defend  his 
own  opinion. 

Dr.  Burn  stated,  he  understood  that  Dr. 
Barry  had  felt  hurt  at  a  similar  communica- 
tion being  made  from  the  Hunterian  Society. 

Mr.  Wigon,  however,  Stated  that  he 
thought  Dr.  Barry  was  pleased  rather  than 
hurt  at  the  invitation. 

The  President,  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  there- 
fore, requested  Mr.  Wigon  to  invite  Dr. 
Barry  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  society, 
(Monday,  Dec.  11,)  when  the  discussion 
on  this  interesting  subject  will  be  renewed. 
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The  veterinary  art  formed  a  separate  pro- 
fession during  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  and  tlie  armies  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors,  in  particular,  were  attended  hy 
men  whose  works  have  reached  us  ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  very  assiduous,  and 
"  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them." 

In  common  with  other  sciences,  it  was 
lost  in  oblivion  during  the  feudal  ages, — a 
period  of  many  hundred  years  ;  and  has 
arisen,  after  a  long  night  of  darkness, 
loaded  with  embarrassments,  which,  happily 
for  them,  were  unknown  to  its  early  pro- 
fessors, and  which  we  shall  presently  detail. 
It  ceased,  indeed,  to  be  a  science,  and  re- 
mained quite  stationary  until  the  last  cen- 
tury :  even  then,  the  only  works  we  have 
upon  the  subject  are  so  ignorantly  written 
and  devoid  of  interest,  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
mention ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
any  improvement  has  been  effected  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients. 

Cruel  operations  were  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  early  farriers ;  these  have  softened 
down  into  complex  farragoes  and  incon- 
gruous recipes  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  practice  without  principles,  and  direc- 
tions without  reasoning.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  before  the  institution  of  vete- 
rinary schools  in  Europe,  which  have  given 
a  new  character  to  the  art,  and  tended  much 
to  Its  improvement. 

In  our  own  country,  the  venal  gentlemen 
of  Paternoster  Row,  whose  arbitrary  decrees 
so  often  direct  the  studies  of  the  nation, 
have  been  careful  to  furnish,  by  meansof  their 
ready  scribes,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cheap 
octavos  merely  selling  books,  to  satisfy 
tb  b  public  craving  for  a  concise  and  compre- 
hensive volume,  which  should  teach  them 
the  whole  art  of  farriery ;  but  as  these 
general  treatises  were  written  without  any 
view  to  science,  but  have  much  retarded  its 
progress,  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise 
even  their  names. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse  by  Stubbs,  is 
u  work  of  real  labour  and  merit,  but  with 
the  disadvantage  of  a  bad  nomenclature,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  systems  of  veteri- 
nary anatomy  in  use  at  this  day. 

James  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Moor- 
croft,  were  sensible  writers  on  the  subject 
of  the  foot  and  shoeing  ;  but  their  remarks, 
though  the  best  practical  observations  at 
the  time,  are  rendered  almost  useless  by 
the    subsequent    most   important  and    in- 


imitable discoveries  of  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  to 
whose  writings,  indeed,  we  must  chiefly 
confine  ourselves  in  comparing  the  practice 
and  doctrines  of  our  Royal  School. 

It  is  well  known,  that  more  than  half  of 
those  cases  requiring  the  aid  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  are  situated  in  the  feet,  and  con- 
nected with  shoeing  ;  all  must  admit  that 
the  treatment  of  those  cases  is  still  very 
unsatisfactory,  whether  it  regards  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  or  the  cure  of  it ;  and 
that  our  readers  may  be  prepared  to  judge 
on  this  important  subject,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  give  a  short  epitome  of  the  his- 
tory of  shoeing,  and  its  consequences. 

The  iron-nailed  horseshoe  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients ;  its  use  began  at  an  uncer- 
tain period,  during  the  dark  ages  when  the 
northern  barbarians,  who  excelled  as  workers 
in  iron,  had  overrun  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Probably,  at  first,  the  shoe  was  only  used 
for  long  journeys,  or  as  an  occasional  acces- 
sary, as  it  is  in  many  countries  at  this  day  ; 
which  rendered  its  injurious  effects  less 
easily  perceived,  and  accounts,  at  length, 
for  its  general  adoption. 

The  farrier's  art  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Conqueror  ;  and  being  a  labo- 
rious business,  it  has  continued  in  the  hands 
of  ignorant  men,  and  without  much  attempt 
at  change,  (although  all  the  old  English 
writers  on  farriery  complain  of  the  ill  effects 
of  shoeing,)  until  within  , the  last  half  cen- 
tury, when  much  discussion  lias  been  di- 
rected to  this  degraded  though  useful  art ; 
and  since  the  establishment  of  veterinary 
surgeons,  the  public  have  been  pestered 
with  "principles  of  shoeing,"  till  they  are 
tired  of  the  subject  and  its  proposers  ;  not 
a  variation  remains  to  be  made  in  the 
make  or  shape  of  the  common  shoe,  for 
which  a  patent  could  legally  be  taken.  Yet, 
although  these  changes  have  all  ended  in  a 
recurrence  to  the  old  plan,  as  possessing  the 
most  good  qualities  with  the  fewest  disad- 
vantages, the  original  objections  to  it  are  by 
no  means  removed.  It  is  still  an  universal 
complaint  with,  horsemen,  that  the  feet  of 
our  horses  are  completely  ruined,  and  the 
animals  rendered  unserviceable,  before  half 
the  period  of  their  natural  lives  is  ex-  - 
pended,  or  their  bodily  powers  are  much 
impaired ;  and  so  general  is  the  evil,  that 
by  many  it  is  overlooked,  and  considered  as 
unavoidable,  or  somehow  a  consequence  of 
age.  All  that  have  worn  shoes  are  suffer- 
ing from  contraction,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree ;  but  its  effects  aTe  more  manifest 
with  blood-horseS,  from  the  beauty  and 
delicate  organisation  of  their  feet,  than  with 
those  of  coarser  breed,  which  ha's  obtained 
for  them  the  character  of  being  short  Jived 
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and  unstable,  which,  in  their  native  plains 
5Sh  feet  unshackled  by  theoffiaousa 
of  man,  they   are  by  no  means  found  to 
^Co^raction  has  constantly  been  ascribed 
to  some  particular  shape  ot  the  shoe;  but 
th  >  innumerable  alterations,  in  this  respect 
have   all   failed  for  want  of  understanding 
the  principle  on  which  they  should  be  made 
and   were   another    argument    wanting    to 
show  that  these  slight  differences  can  never 
constitute   a  change  of  principle,  or  he  of 
effectual   service,  we  would  only  observe 
that  in  no  two  countries  of  Europe   is  the 
iron  shoe  made  alike,  yet  m  all,  is  effects 
are  nearly  the  same,  allowing  for  the  varia- 
tions  in    the  breeds  of  horses,  and   other 
modifying  circumstances.    It  appears   then 
that  there  is  a  specific  mischievous  ten 
cency  in  the  principle,  itself  of  the  common 
shoel    independent     of    make      shape,   or 
circumstance,     which    invariably    induces 
contraction;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the   fact,  that  in  countries  (as  Arabia  or 
western  America)  where  its  use  is  unne- 
cessary   or  unknown,   the    inhabits  are 
strangers  to  these  distressing  evils,  and  the 
horses  feet  so  invariably  sound   that  a  pur- 
chaser never  thinks  it  needful  to  examine 
them.  Ve-etius,  a  Latin  veterinarian  author 
of  the  fourth  century,  before  the  invention 
of  tins  destructive    mode   of  defence,   de- 
scribed with  great,  minuteness  and  accuracy, 
every  disorder  to  which  the  horse  was  then 
subject ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  other  an- 
cient writer,  has  once  hinted  at  such  a  com- 
plaint  as  contraction,  or  any  of  the  diseases 
which  follow  in  its  train  winch  swell  the 
catalogue,  and  often  baffle   the  skill  of  the 
modern     veterinarian.     The     hardness     of 
British  roads  has  been  said  by  some  to   oc- 
casion the  evil ;  but  this  futile  argument, 
which  would  imply  a  defect  of  nature  is  re- 
moved, when   we  learn  that  the   Romans 
rode  their  unshod  horses  without  fear   or 
danger  on  paved  causeways,  exactly  similar 
to  the  flagged  foot-paths  of  our  streets,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  he  seen  in 
many  parts  of   this  kingdom.     1  he  unac- 
countable consequences  which  result  from 
shoeing,  (in  itself  a  very  simple  operation,) 
have  led  to  a  general  belief  that   there  is 
some  hidden  mystery  or  difficulty  in  the  art, 
an  apprehension  which  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  conceited  knowingness  of  the  work- 
ing smiths,  who  talk  of  good  and  bad  shoe- 
ing, as  if  there  were  some  indefinable  secret 
in  the  business,  though,   in   reality,  they 
never  could  comprehend  or  account  tor  the 
effects  of  their  own  measures,  and  merely 
assume  this  mysterious  air  to  impose  upon 
the   public,     finding  that  their  utmost  care 
a„d     skill    is    insufficient    to    prevent    or 
cure  the  fatal  mischief  of  contraction,  and 
that  although  a  slight  change  of  system  may 


perhaps  afford  some  relief  for  a  time,  yet  it 
cannot  guarantee  success. 

The  various  abuses  which  these  men 
practise  have  often  called  down  deserved 
censure,  and  been  brought  into  account  for 
this  malady  ;  they  undoubtedly  accelerate 
the  destruction  of  the  foot ;  but  the  shoe 
alone,  when  all  these  causes  have  been  re- 
mitted, is  proved  to  be  almost  equally  in- 
jurious. 

Men  of  science  and  talent  have  been  de- 
terred from  making  this  art  their  study,  by 
the  appalling  view  of  its  difficulties  ;  the 
prospect  was,  indeed,  uninviting,  when  the 
belief  was  general  that  there  was  a  mystery 
in  the  shoeing  business  which  none  could 
unravel,  and  that  the  glaring  errors  and 
abuses  in  the  treatment  of  horses,  which 
have  often  attracted  the  notice  ot  the 
humane,  admitted,  in  practice,  of  little 
palliation. 

Customhasmade  the  public  so  familiar  with 
these  effects,  that  we  see  without  thinking  ot 
them,  and  a  horse  in  this  country  is  con- 
sidered incomplete  without  shoes  ;  but  ab- 
stractedly considered,  it  is  a  most  unnatural 
measure  to  fix  an  extraneous  body  firmly 
and  for  life,  to'the  foot  of  a  living  animal ;  it 
is  an  act  which  has  no  counterpart,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  its  consequences 
are  complicated  and  ruinous. 

In  almost  every  branch  of  the  veterinary 
art  and  in  several  departments  of  natural 
his'tory,  Mr.  Bracey  Clark  has  enriched 
our  stock  of  knowledge.  And  we  shall,  for 
a  time,  leave  the  College,  in  order  to  re- 
view this  gentleman's  labours,  but  shall 
recur  to  it.  again  to  see  in  what  manner 
its  Professor  has  received  them. 

To  some,  it  may  seem  a  little  irregular  to 
notice  the  works  of  private  individuals,  be- 
fore those  of  Professor  Coleman  ;  but  until 
truth  is  made  manifest,  we  have  no  means 
of  judging  of  error. 


CANCER. 

Extraordinary  prevalence  of  Cancer  in  certain / 
districts  tfSustex,  near  to  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Db.Eoksteb  of  Hart-field,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
has  of  late,  observed,  and  has  communicated 
to  us,  the  very  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
cancerous  diseases  in  certain  districts  of  Sus- 
sex not  far  distant  from  the  above  place.  In 
the  small  parish  of  Hartfield,  lie  has  seen 
six  or  seven  decided  cases  during  the  course 
of  his  practice  in  that  neighbourhood,  now 
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only  of  about  six  years  standing,  and  ob- 
served, that  if  he  were  to  include  such  only 
of  the  neighbouring  villages  and  hamlets 
whose  conjoint  population  should  amount  to 
2.500  persons,  he  could  enumerate  fifteen 
cases  of  distinct  cancer  that  have  fallen  un- 
der his  notice  within  the  above  mentioned 
period.  This  is  a  very  large  pioportion, 
but  the  list  would  be  greatly  swelled  if  Dr. 
Forster  were  to  include  cancers  of  the  lips, 
and  also  certain  malignant  tumours  closely 
resembling  cancer.  The  cases  have  in 
general  been  cancers  of  the  breast,  fre- 
quently extending  to  the  a„\tlla,  and 
sometimes  appearing  both  in  the  mam- 
mary gland,  and  in  the  axilki,  at  once.  Five 
operations  have  been  performed,  and  all 
of  them  success/nib],  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
village  of  Hartfield.  The  diseases  have, 
in  every  respect,  resembled  cancers  in  ge- 
neral ;  and  on  consultation  it  has  always 
been  found  expedient  to  remove  them. 
They  have  been  removed  in  various  stages 
of  the  disease,  with  manifest  success.  Dr. 
Forster  has  not  only  paid  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  diseases,  so  as  to  identify  them 
as  cancers,  but  has  promoted  and  followed 
up  an  inquiry  into  the  particular  constitu- 
tion, diet,  and  habit  of  the  patients,  without 
being  able  to  discover  anything  particular 
that  could  lead  to  the  cause  of  an  unhealthy 
diathesis.  Moreover,  there  are  certain 
neighbouring  districts  wherein  this  disease 
is  very  rare,  particularly  those  places  laying 
nearer  to  Rottingdean  and  Brighton,  and 
on  the  sea  coast  in  general.  They  are  most 
common  on  the  clay  soils  covered  with  marl, 
as  Hartfield,  Urthyam,  Cowden  ;  and  are 
more  rare  at  Uckfield,  Ilouthly,  and  hence 
to  the  Downs.  In  order  to  compare  cancer 
with  other  diseases,  the  Doctor  has  ascer- 
tained cases  of  stone  to  be  remarkably 
rare  here,  while  in  Norfolk  they  are  ex- 
cessively numerous.  Inflammations  and 
tumour  of  the  glandular  system  in  general, 
deafness  from  obliteration  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  apoplexy,  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  dis- 
trict alluded  to.  And  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  cancer  scrolj  of  chimney  sweep- 
ers, as  well  as  destructroi  sclerocele  of  the 
testes,  have  occurred  more  frequently  than 
we  should  feel  warranted  from  hospital  ex- 
perience to  expect  in  an  equal  number  of 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
This  subject  is  sufficiently  important  and 
interesting  to  justify  our  endeavour  to  call 
it  into  more  general  notice,  and  to  excite  the 
collateral  observations  of  practitioners  in 
other  counties. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

To  the  Edilor  of 'The  Lancet. 

Sir, — 1  consider  your  widely  circulated 
Journal,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  periodi- 
cal publications  of  the  day ;  and  I  ob- 
serve, with  pleasure,  that  it  is  working, 
though  slowly  and  gradually,  a  beneficial 
change  in  the  character  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  all  its  branches.  To  expose  a 
nefarious  traffic  in  human  misfortunes,  to 
root  out  "  hole  and  corner"  practices,  to  di- 
vest the  high  character  of  physician  from  the 
odious  trammels  of  bigotry,  and  to 'exonerate 
medical  institutions  from  the  incumbrance 
of  superannuated  and  oppressive  laws  and 
regulations,  has  been  the  fortunate,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  successful  province  of 
The  Lancet.  Among  those  distinguished 
medical  practitioners  whose  open  character 
and  scientific  views  have  justly  rendered 
them  the  subjects  rather  of  the  encomium 
than  of  the  censure  of  your  Journal,  I 
recognise  my  most  intimate  friends,  and 
many  of  the  companions  of  my  earliest  medi- 
cal studies.  And  I  have  noticed,  in  your 
pages,  the  total  absence  of  that  many 
headed  hydra  of  human  calamity  and  degra- 
dation— superstition  ;  which,  even  in  these 
improving  times,  disgraces  the  pages  of 
other  medical  journals,  by  intermixing  a 
base  and  senseless  fanatical  jargon  with  the 
most  ordinary  hospital  reports.  Impressed 
with  the  useful  character  which  The  Lancet 
has  assumed,  from  the  combined  influence 
of  these  several  constituent  parts  of  its 
character,  I  have  selected  it  as  the  best 
vehicle  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
medical  public  to  the  enormity  of  many 
existing  abuses. 

The  constitution  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  stands  foremost  among  the  abuses 
of  the  medical  profession.  Founded  at  a 
period  when  superstition  still  held  the  mace 
of  power  over  mankind,  and  when  profes- 
sional character  was  another  name  for  pro- 
fessional humbug ;  supported  by  members 
who,  however  great  their  abilities  as  disci- 
ples of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  dared  not  to 
think  for  themselves  on  any  subjects,  nor  to 
act  on  their  own  responsibility  alone  ;  the 
College  of  Physicians  has  come  down  to  our 
days,  a  perfectly  gothic  absurdity. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  an  absurdity 
that  exercises  a  certain  control  over  physi- 
cians, and  has  it  in  its  power  to  repress 
the  rising  genius  of  the  age,  by  preventing, 
by  its  excluding  laws,  a  large  class  of  useful 
medical  men  from  arriving  at  the  highest 
pretended  honours'  and  emoluments  of  the 
profession  ;  and  thus  it  stands  up  a  wretched 
and  pitiful  obstacle  to  improvement,  in  the 
vast  area  of  universal  emulation.  To  be- 
come a  regular  practitioner  in  the  capital  of 
a  country  which  can  boast  such  a  number  of 
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enlightened  men  as  England,  who  would 
believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  subscribe  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  ?  invented 
and  established  as  they  were  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Annals  of  the  early  part  of  the 
dark  a^es,  and  cut  and  mutilated,  and 
adapted  to  a  local  lurk  in  England.  And 
when  it  is  recollected  how  very  few  of  the 
medical  profession  know,  care,  or  believe 
anything  about  these  articles,  how  dis- 
honest a  proceeding  must  it  be  to  subscribe 
to  a  solemn  belief  in  them  on  oath,  as  a  ne- 
cessary step  to  the  practice  of  the  healing 
art.  But  this  is  not  all ;  a  physician  must 
take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  8th  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  pay  fees  and  expenses  at  one  of  the 
universities,  and,  afterwards,  at  the  London 
College,  to  the  amount  of  about  7  00/.  Be- 
sides all  this,  Scotsmen  and  foreigners  are 
totally  excluded,  and  other  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  force  of  so  injurious  a  character, 
and  so  obstructive  to  the  march  of  medical 
science,  that  the  whole  sum  of  the  abuses 
taken  together  make  up  an  evil  so  alarming 
and  effective  to  the  total  destruction  of  all 
medicalimprovement,  that  no  apology  need  he 
offered  for  my  attempts  to  bring  it  before 
the  more  general  notice  of  the  profession, 
which  I  hope  still  further  to  do  in  a  series 
of  letters,  to  "be  inserted,  with  your  per- 
mission, in  The  Lancet  from  time  to  time; 
and,  indeed,  I  'may  say,  till  such  time  as 
measures  shall  be  taken  to  set  the  profes- 
sion free  from  its  shackles,  and  place  it  on 
that  fair  and  honourable  footing  that  the 
College  of  Surgeons  must  stand  on,  by  your 
efforts,  conjointly  with  those  of  by  much  the 
most  intellectual  and  skilful  portion  of  that 
branch  of  our  profession.  I  assure  you  that 
these  opinions  have  not  proceeded  from  any 
disqualifications.  I  am  neither  a  Scotch  or 
a  foreign  healer  of  the  sick,  but  a  regular 
graduate  of  an  orthodox  English  university  ; 
and  one  who  feels  that  individual  exertion 
towards  ridding  the  members  of  his  calling 
from  the  paralysing  effects  of  such  institu- 
tions as  the  one  described,  is  a  paramount 
duty  which  he  owes  to  himself,  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  to  society  at  large.  Of  the  injurious 
nature  of  exclusive  privileges  in  general, 
much  may  and  will  be  said  ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  advice  I  am  about  to  give  will  be 
followed,  when  I  recommend  that  a  large 
meeting  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothe- 
caries, generally,  may  be  convened,  or- if 
thought  more  proper,  of  physicians  only, 
either  to  establish  a  new  and  more  liberal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Examiners,  or  to 
ameliorate  and  rescind  the  offensive  regula- 
tions of  the  old  one,  by  a  petition  to  the 
government  for  some  legislative  interference 
in  behalf  of  the  profession  at  large,  now  so 
shamefully  excluded.  I  am  Sir,  yours  truly, 
Medicus. 
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CASE  OF  HEMATOCELE,    OCCURRING    SPONTA- 
NEOUSLY. 

The  following  case  affords  an  example  of 
extensive  effusion  of  blood  taking  place 
within  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis,  in  the  absence  of  those  causes  usually 
productive  of  hematocele,  such  as  a  blow  on 
the  part,  or  wound  of  a  vessel  in  perform- 
ing the  operation  of  tapping.  It  will  he 
observed,  on  perusing  the  case,  that  the 
testicle  had  been,  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  extravasation  of  blood,  in  a  state  of  en- 
largement, and  probably,  from  this  cause, 
the  vessels  ramifying  within  the  vaginal 
tunic  were  in  a  varicose  state  ;  one  of  these 
vessels  suddenly  giving  way,  filled  the  cavity 
with  blood,  and  constituted  the  disease  in 
question. 

Robert  Johnson,  fetat.  49.  a  stout  healthy- 
looking  man,  was  admitted  into  the  Hospi- 
tal on  Wednesday,  November  8th,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Morgan,  on  account  of  a 
swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum. 
He  stated  that  the  right  testicle  was  en- 
larged upwards  of  four  years  ;  that  it  gra- 
dually increased  in  size,  and  was  unattended 
with  pain.  On  the  first  of  November,  as 
he  was  walking  about,  not  using  any  other 
exertion,  he  felt  a  sensation  of  something 
giving  way  in  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum, 
and  he  experienced  an  easiness,  or  relief, 
as  if  that  which  was'  before  tight  had  sud- 
denly relaxed,  and,  in  lieu  of  a  hard  sub- 
stance in  the  scrotum,  there  was  a  soft 
mass  now  to  he  felt.  The  swelling  soon 
attained  great  size,  and  the  integuments  of 
the  scrotum  became  exceedingly  dark-co- 
loured— ecchymosed,  according  to  the  pa- 
tient's description  ;  this  symptom  occasioned 
much  alarm,  and  the  advise  of  a  neighbour- 
ing surgeon  was  in  consequence  obtained. 
The  only  measures  pursued  were  the  ob- 
servance of  the  recumbent  position,  and 
the  application  of  a  cold  lotion,  until  the 
time  of  admission  into  the  Hospital,  which 
it  will  be  seen  was  seven  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms. 

On  examination  there  was  found  to  be  a 
swelling  of  about  the  size  of  a  double  fist, 
occupying  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum. 
Ihi'  tumour  was  soft,  yielding  to  moderate 
pressure,  but  elastic  ;  the  testicle  could  not 
be  accurately  distinguished  in  the  moss, 
and  the  integuments  were  free  from  dislo- 
loration  ;  the  swelling  extended  some  way 
up  the  chord  j  the  opposite  testicle  was 
healthy. 
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The  same  day  on  which  the  patient  was 
admitted,  Mr.  Morgan  made  an  incision  into 
the  fore-part  of  the  tumour  with  a  lancet, 
and  evacuated  nearly  a  pint  of  Mood,  partly 
in  a  fluid  state  and  partly  coagulated.  Warm 
poultices  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  the  patient  to  observe  the  recum- 
bent position.  On  the  following  day  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  in  going  r<5und  the  Hospital, 
had  his  attention  directed  to  the  case  ;  the 
swelling  at  this  time  was  not  much  reduced 
in  size,  notwithstanding  the  previous  eva- 
cuation of  blood.  Sir  Astley  recommended 
a  more  free  incision  to  be  made. 

Nov.  10.  On  visiting  the  patient  this 
morning,  we  find  him  complaining  of  great 
pain  in  the  scrotum,  and  labouring  under 
considerable  febrile  excitement.  Tbe  pulse 
is  quick,  the  tongue  furred,  skin  hot.;  he 
complains  of  thirst,  and  has  obtained  no 
sleep  during  the  night.  The  whole  of  the 
scrotum  is  very  much  swollen,  apparently 
from  effusion  into  the  cellular  substance  of 
the  integuments,  which  are  red  and  shining. 
Mr.  Morgan  made  a  very  free  longitudinal 
incision  through  the  integuments  of  the  scro- 
tum, and  having  laid  open  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  he  found  it  much  distend- 
ed with  blood.  Large  portions  of  coagulum 
were  scooped  out,  which  had  become  adhe- 
rent to  the  surface  of  the  tunic  beneath, 
and  the  cavity  was  completely  emptied  of 
its  contents.  The  vaginal  tunic  was  evi- 
dently much  thickened,  but  the  testicle 
only  appeared  to  be  somewhat  larger  and 
more  indurated  than  natural.  A  linseed- 
meal  poultice  ordered  to  be  applied  over 
the  part ;  a  dose  of  colocynth  and  calomel 
to  be  given  directly. 

11.  Much  relief  has  been  experienced 
from  freely  laying  open  the  tumour  ;  the 
constitutional  irritation  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure subsided,  and  the  swelling  of  the  scro- 
tum, arising  from  the  loaded  state  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  has  greatly  diminished. 
The  bowels  have  been  relieved  only  once. 
Ordered  a  saline  aperient  mixture,  and  to 
continue  the  poultices. 

13.  In  every  respect  going  on  well ; 
the  parts  are  free  from  pain,  and  the  swelling 
is  still  further  reduced.  Partial  suppuration 
has  commenced  in  the  wound  of  the  inte- 
guments.    The  poultices  continued. 

15.  The  poultices  omitted,  and  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  applied  over  the  wound. 
The  testicle  feels  hard  and  is  enlurged,  but 
is  not  painful  or  tender  on  pressure.  The 
swelling  of  the  cellular  membrane,  conse- 
quent upon  inflammation,  being  now  re- 
lieved, and  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  r;:;i- 
nalis  emptied  of  it*  contents,  the  parts  have 
resumed  their  natural  appearance  and  feel. 
The  patient  observes  the  recumbent  posture, 
nnd  the  scrotum  is  well  supported. 

25.     From  the  date  of  our  last  report  the 


patient  has  gone  on  well ;  the  wound  pro- 
gressively healing.  We  find  him  to  day 
walking  about  the  ward,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  wound  at  tbe  upper  part  re- 
mains unhealed.  He  is  looking  forward  to 
leave  the  Hospital  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time. 


The  list  of  patients  admitted  by  Mr.  Key, 
on  the  1st  of  November,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing cases,  which  we  consider  as  worthy 
of  a  brief  notice. 

FI'N'fil'S   GROWING    FROM    THE    SOLE    OF    THE 
FOOT,  FOLLOWING  A  PUNCTURED  WOUND. 

The  patient,  a  middle-aged  woman,  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  sole  of  the  left  foot 
from  the  point  of  a  rusty  nail,  about  eight- 
teen  months  previous  to  her  admission  into 
the  Hospital.  The  opening  did  not  close, 
but  there  was  a  discharge,  more  or  less, 
issuing  from  the  part  until  Christmas  last, 
when  a  small  hard  fungus  made  its  appear- 
ance at  the  wound.  This  excrescence  con- 
tinued gradually  to  enlarge  in  spite  of  va- 
rious measures  that  were  adopted,  until  the 
time  of  the  patient's  admission.  She  had 
attended  at  the  Hospital  as  an  out-patient, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Callaway,  for  the 
space  of  five  months,  during  which  time  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  caustic  were  repeatedly 
employed,  but  only  with  temporary  benefit. 
When  the  part  was  examined  by  Mr.  Key, 
there  was  a  fungus  of  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece,  situated  just  below  the  head  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  ;  it  was 
round  and  flattened,  and  was  very  firm  to 
the  feel ;  it  had  a  broad  base,  and  bled  on 
being  touched  with  the  probe  ;  it  was  not 
particularly  sensitive,  and  there  was  no 
opening  to  be  detected  through  which  the 
probe  could  pass. 

Mr.  Key  ordered  a  solution  of  the  arse- 
niate  of  potash  to  be  applied  to  the  part  by 
means  of  lint ;  but  a  few  days  after  the 
woman  was  seen  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who 
directed  that  the  fungus  should  be  cut  off, 
and  that  afterwards  a  tolerably  free  incision 
of  the  plantar  fascia  should  be  made,  so  as 
to  enlarge  the  opening  through  which  the 
fungus  protruded.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
of  opinion  that  the  fungus  was  of  a  simple 
kind,  not  growing  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  plantar  fascia,  but  issuing  through  the 
original  wound  of  the  part,  and  being,  as  it 
were,  constricted ;  the  principle  of  cure,  he 
thought,  was  to  liberate  it  by  enlarging  the 
opening  in  the  fascia. 


CLOSURE   OF    THE    MOUTH,    FROM     ADHESION 
OF    THE   CHEEK    TO    THE    GUMS. 

The  patient,  in  this  case,  is  a  boy  seven 
years  of  age.  The  inside  of  the  right  cheek 
has  become  so  firmly  adherent  to  the  upper 
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and  lower  gums,  that  the  mouth  is  closed, 
and  the  motion  of  the  jaw  rendered  very 
slight, — a  little  lateral  or  grinding  motion 
only  is  allowed.  The  only  method  by  which 
the  patient  can  take  food,  is  through  an 
opening  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  incisor  teeth  ;  and  it  is  truly  distress- 
ing to  witness  him  when  eating,  cramming 
the  food,  by  means  of  his  lingers,  through 
this  small  orilice.  It  appears  that  he  has 
been  thus  afflicted  three  years,  and  that  it 
followed  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox  ;  whe- 
ther any  preparation  of  mercury  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  child  during  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  we  cannot  learn. 

The  child  was  admitted  on  the  1st  of 
November;  consequently,  at  the  date  of  this 
report,  November  23,  has  been  in  the  hos- 
pital nearly  a  month,  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  for  the  case. 

Mr.  Key,  we  hear,  is  "  thinking  about" 
dividing  the  adhesions  between  the  gums 
and  cheek  ;  if  the  atmospheric  influence  of 
the  hospital  shall  not  have  previously  dis- 
solved them.* 


CASE  OF  NOLI  ME  TASGERE,  OR  LUPUS, 
BENEFITED  BY  THE  APPLICATION  OF  A 
SOLUTION    OF    ARSENIATE    OF    POTASH. 

The  disease  under  which  this  patient  la- 
bours, is  a  specific  sore  on  the  end  of  the 
nose,  occasioned,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  re- 
marks, by  "  ulceration  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  or  follicles  of  the  nose." 

The  patient  is  a  woman  51  years  of  age  ; 
the  sore  isof  sixteen  months  standing ;  it  com- 
menced as  a  pimple,  and  has  gradually  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  end  of  the  nose  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  ulceration,  however,  is 
still  on  the  side  at  which  it  commenced.  It 
is  superficial ;  and,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
covered  with  a  yellow  crust. 

Mr.  Key  directed  a  poultice  to  be  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  incrustation, 
and  then  a  solution  of  arseniate  of  potash, 
two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part  by  means  of  lint.  Haifa 
drachm  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day. 

This  plan  of  treatment  has  had  a  most 
decidedly  beneficial  effect ;  the  ulcer  ap- 
pears to  be  healing  very  fast.  The  solution 
is  now,  Nov.  '.'3,  discontinued,  and  the 
white  precipitate  ointment  applied,  spread 
on  lint. 


*  We  knew  that  the  Hospital  air  shuts  up 
many  men's  mouths,  but  we  never  heard  of 
its  opening  any,  except  at  some  of  the 
dromsh  and  long  winded  lectures.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  'worth  the  experiment,  to 
send  the  boy  to  hear  a  lecture  ;  it  would  be 
invidious  to  say  where. 


Two  Cases,'  in  which  the  Patients  have  received 
an  extraordinary  number  of  Fractures,  in 
consequence  ofhaiing  the  disease  called  Fragi- 
litas  Ossium,  or  Brittleness  of  the  Bones. 

There  are  at  present  in  Guy's  Hospital  two 
remarkable  instances  of  morbid  brittleness 
of  the  different  bones  of  the  body,  from 
which  cause  one  of  the  patients  has  sus- 
tained thirteen,  and  the  other  fourteen  frac- 
tures. In  both  cases  the  bones  are  so  fra- 
gile, that  they  are  broken  from  the  applica- 
tion of  a  very  slight  force.  This  state  of  bone 
has  been  remarked  upon  by  many  authors 
as  occuriug  in  bad  cases  of  scurvy  ;  also  in 
syphilis,  and  in  persons  long  affected  with 
cancerous  disease,  or  in  extreme  old  age. 
In  the  present  instances,  however,  there 
are  no  such  circumstances,  and  the  disease 
in  one  case  appears  to  have  been  connate. 

Case  1.  The  patient  is  a  cooper,  32  years 
of  age,  and  not  more  than  five  feet  in  height, 
having  been  reduced  seven  inches  and  a 
half,  according  to  his  own  statement,  by  the 
fractures  which  he  has  received.  The  right 
leg  was  fractured  at  a  very  early  age  ;  the 
right  femur  has  been  broken  five  times  (only 
two  months  intervened  between  the  two  last 
fractures).  '  The  left  thigh  has  been  broken 
three  times  ;  the  right  humerus,  three  times 
broken,  and  the  left  humerus  once.  He 
was  admitted  into  Accident  Ward,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Morgan,  about  three  weeks 
since,  with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  right 
scapula.  The  patient  states,  that  all  the 
fractures  have  been  occasioned  by  slight 
causes,  such  as  a  trifling  blow  on  the  part, 
or  from  his  foot  slipping  when  walking. 

The  union  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  is  to- 
lerably good,  and  also  of  the  leg,  but  iu 
both  thighs  the  bone  is  bent  forward  in  a 
remarkable  degree  ;  in  fact,  the  broken  ends 
of  the  bone  have  united  in  such  a,  manner, 
as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle.  It  appears  from 
the  man's  account,  that  a  few  years  ago 
only  one  of  the  thighbones  was  thus  united, 
and  that  consequently  the  limb  was  several 
inches  shorter  than  the  opposite.  Whilst 
in  this  state  lie  broke  the  straight  thigh,  and 
came  to  Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  at  the  time  in  which  Mr. 
Tyrrell  was  dresser.  Now  Mr.  Tyrrell  is  an 
ingenious  man,  as  every  body  knows,  and,  in 
his  version  of  the  case,  says  that  he  consider- 
ed it  would  bejighjt  to  join  the  broken  bone 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  should  be  of  the 
same  length  as  the  other.  This  was  effected 
without  much  difficulty  ;  in  fact,  by  treating 
the  patient  in  the  usual  hospital  manner, 
what  Sir  A.  Cooper  terms  a  "  ram's  horn," 
was  produced,  and  the  patient  was  shorn  of 
Ids  stature  some  few  inches.  In  conclusion 
upon  this  case,  it  maybe  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  man's  health  has  always  been,  and 
continues,  very  good. 
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Case  2.  This  patient  is  50  years  of  age, 
and  obtained  his  livelihood  for  many  years 
as  a  market-man.  He  slipped  down  on  the 
pavement  when  21  years  of  age,  fractured 
the  left  femur,  and  was  in  Guy's  Hospital 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cooper.  After  this 
time  he  fractured  the  same  femur  six  times 
from  slight  causes,  the  left  femur  three 
tjmesj  and  the  left  tibia  twice.  He  was 
admitted  last  week  into  Cornelius'  Ward, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  with 
fracture  of  the  left  tibia,  which  constitutes 
the  thirteenth  fracture  received  since  the 
patient  attained  the  age  of  21.  Both  thigh 
bones  are  much  distorted;  the  right  is 
curved  outwards,  whilst  the  left  is  bent  for- 
wards. This  patient  also  states  his  general 
health  always  to  have  been  good. 


A  few  days  since,  when  at  the  Hospital, 
we  were  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  large 
urinary  calculus,  weighing  upwards  of  nine 
ounces,  which  had  ulcerated  through  the 
bladder  into  the  vagina,  and  was  found 
plugging  up  the  os  externum.  The  patient 
was  under  the  care  of  a  private  practitioner 
for  only  a  short  period,  so  that  but  little  is 
known  of  the  particulars  of  the  case  ;  she 
had  been  for  many  years  suffering,  and 
died  soon  after  he  commenced  his  attend- 
ance. Her  name  was  Mary  Dell,  and  she 
was,  it  appears,  about  rive  years  ago,  for 
some  time  in  the  Cancer  Ward  !  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Cartwright,  and  was  said  to  have  cancerous 
disease  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  ! 


OPERATION"    OF    LITHOTOMY. PECULIAR 

SITUATION    OF    THE    STONE. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  28,  Mr.  Morgan  per- 
formed the  operation  of  lithotomy.  "The 
patient,  a  delicate  looking  boy,  six  years 
of  age. 

The  instruments  employed  on  the  occasion 
w.  re,  the  straight  stall' and  scalpel  as  used  by 
Mr.  Key.*  There  was  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
in  the  case,  which  had  th?  effect  of  rendering 
the  operation  somewhat  difficult, — namely, 
that  the  calculus  was  partly  situated  within  the 
bladder,  and  partly  in  the  prostatic  portion 
of  the  urethra.  There  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  stone^being  thus  placed,  much  ob- 
struction to  passing  the  staff  through  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  ;  the  instrument  went 
readily  down  as  far  as  the  prostate,  and  here 
struck  upon  a  hard  substance,  evidently  a 
calculus.  At  length,  with  much  difficulty,  the 
staff  was  passed  by  into  the  bladder,  as  was 


*  The  gorget  is  entirely  abandoned    at 
Guy's  Hospital. 


denoted  by  a  flow  of  urine.  Mr.  Morgan 
proceeded  with  the  operation,  making  the 
usual  incision  in  the  perineum,  placing  the 
point  of  the  scalpel  in  the  groove  of  the  staff, 
and  carrying  it  onwards  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  In  attempting,  however,  to  make 
the  proper  lateral  section  of  the  prostate 
gland,  the  knife  was  thrown  aside  by  the 
stone  ;  and,  consequently,  the  opening  in 
the  bladder  was  limited. 

Several  minutes  elapsed  in  extracting  the 
stone,  and  it  required  considerable  force  to 
extricate  it.  It  proved  to  be  of  an  oblong 
shape,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  equal  in  thickness  to  a  moderate 
sized  thumb.  On  its  fore -part  there  was  a 
protuberance  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  the 
upper  part  of  this  was  broken  and  irregular ; 
this  protuberance  was  supposed  to  have 
been  lodged  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra,  with  the  broken  portion  upwards. 
Immediately  behind  this  was  a  narrow  or 
contracted  part, — a  kind  of  cervix,  and  pro- 
ceeding backwards  the  stone  again  was  ex- 
panded. The  narrow  portion,  it  is  con- 
jectured, was  placed  directly  at  the  opening 
into  the  bladder,  whilst  the  expanded  por- 
tion was  within. 

We  are  gratified  to  state  that  the  little 
patient,  at  the  date  of  this  report,  Dec.  2, 
appears  to  be  going  on  well. 


UNREDUCED    DISLOCATION  OF  THE  HUMERUS. 

-  A  poor  man,  63  years  of  age,  presented 
himself  at  the  Hospital  for  admission  during 
the  last  week,  with  dislocation  of  the  hume- 
rus in  the  axilla.  The  accident  occurred 
seven  weeks  previously,  and  the  patient  had 
not  had  recourse  to  medical  advice,  regard- 
ing it  only  as  a  sprain.  There  were  the 
usual  symptoms  present,  which  are  diagnos- 
tic of  this  species  of  dislocation,  viz.  the 
flattening  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  length- 
ening of  the  arm,  with  the  elbow  thrown 
from  the  side.  The  motion  of  the  shoulder 
was  very  inconsiderable. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  from  the  receipt  of  the 
accident,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  age 
of  the  patient,  yet  Mr.  B.  Cooper  thought 
proper  to  make  an  attempt  at  reduction.  It 
was  not  considered  necessary  to  draw  blood 
from  the  arm  previously,  because  the  man 
did  not  appear  to  be  very  robust.  Tartar 
emetic  was  administered  in  nauseating  doses, 
and  when  the  effect  was  fully  produced,  the 
pulleys  were  applied  in  the  usual  manner. 
Forcible  extension  was  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  alteration  in  the  situation  of  the 
bone. 
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FRACTURE  OP  THE  CRANIUM. 


HOLE   AND    CORNER    WORK    AT   GUY  S  HOSPI- 
TAL  MR.     Key's      SECRET     OPERATION    OF 

BREAKING     DOWN      A     CALCULUS     IN     THE 
BLADDER. 

A  poor  man  by  the  name  of  King,  52  years 
of  age,  was  admitted  into  Job's  Ward  on 
1st  of  November,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key, 
on  account  of  calculus  in  the  bladder.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  case,  and 
therefore,  on  passing  round  the  Hospital  on 
the  following  day,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  patients  admitted,  we  simply  noted  down 
the  age  of  the  patient,  that  he  had  the  usual 
symptoms  of  stone,  and  had  laboured  under 
the  disease  for  several  years. 

On  visiting  the  Hospital  a  few  days  after, 
we  learned,  by  accident,  (for  the  fact  was 
carefully  concealed,)  that  Mr.  Key  had  at- 
tempted to  break  down  the  stone.  The 
operation  we  understand,  was  performed 
on  the  6th,  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  all  the  pupils  were 
at  the  anatomical  lecture  ;  Mr.  Key,  and 
two  of  his  dressers,  the  inventer  of  the  in- 
strument, and  a  Mr.  Cock,  being  the  only 
persons  present.  After  various  ineffectual 
attempts,  occupying  upwards  of  an  hour  and 
a  half,  the  patient  was  put  to  bed. 

On  the  14th,  Mr.  Key  made  a  second 
attempt — it  was  equally  private  with  the 
former  ;  none  of  Mr.  Key's  colleagues,  nor 
any  of  the  pupils,  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  intention  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion. It  was  undertaken  between  the  hours 
of  two  and  three,  as  before  ;  the  patient 
was  put  into  the  warm  bath,  the  doors  of  the 
place  were  iocked,  and  the  only  persons  pre- 
sent were  Mr.  Key,  the  inventer  of  the 
instrument,  Mr.  Cock,  and  a  pupil,  whose 
name  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention. 

With  respect  to  the  particulars  of  the 
operation,  we  learn,  that  although  the  stone 
was  grasped,  and  two  holes  were  said  to 
have  been  drilled  through  it,  yet  the  cal- 
culus did  not  break,  and  consequently 
nothing  was  gained  by  this  Macadamizing 
operation.  Upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
elapsed  m  fishing  for  the  stone,  and  drilling. 

On  the  day  following  the  operation ,  (15th,) 
we  found,  on  visiting  the  patient,  that  his 
pulse  was  small  and  feeble,  his  tongue  fur- 
red and  dry  in  the  centre.  lie  did  not  com- 
plain of  any  particular  pain  in  the  bladder, 
but  said  that  he  felt  sore,  and  he  evinced 
tenderness  on  making  pressure  about  the 
pubes. 

On  the  l?th,  he  seemed  very  much  de- 
pressed, being  with  difficulty  roused;  the 
tongue  continued  dry,  and  the  pulse  was 
feeble.  There  was  no  clear  symptom  of 
any  organic  disease  going  on  in  any  part  of 
the  body— the  bladder  did  not  appear  to  be 
suffering  from    inflammation  j  in  fact,  the 


leading  feature  seemed  to  be  a  depressed 
state  of  the  vital  power,  but  on  what  this 
immediately  depended,  was  not  very  evident. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  (21st,)  finding  that 
he  became  worse,  He  was  taken  away  by  his 
friends,  and  we  understand  that  he  died  four 
days  afterwards. 

We  have  heard  that  the  body  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr,  Key,  but  we  cannot  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ;  at  any 
rate  Mr.  Key  has  not  thought  proper  to 
mention  the  case  to  his  colleagues,  (who 
we  know,  feel  somewhat  surprised  thereat) 
or  to  any  of  the  pupils. 
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CASE  OF  VERY  EXTENSIVE    FRACTURE  OF  THE 
CRANIUM. 

On  Tuesday,  September  12,  John  King, 
aetat.  45,  was  admitted  into  Colston's 
Ward,  about  10  p.  m.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  full  habit  of  body,  and  from  his  occu- 
pation, which  was  that  of  a  brewer's  man, 
was  accustomed  to  pay  his  devotions  to  the 
jolly  god  pretty  freely.  We  understand  that 
about  three  gallons  of  porter,  and  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  gin,  were  his  accustomed 
daily  ration.  Having  indulged  a  little  more 
freely  than  was  his  common  practice,  and  his 
vision  not  being  so  acute  as  usual,  he  was 
thrown  down  by  a  runaway  horse,  and  in 
the  fall  fractured  his  os  frontis.  There  was 
an  external  wound  on  the  forehead,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  immediately  aver  the  right 
eye -brow  ;  and  the  os  frontis  was  fractured 
in  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinus  of  the 
same  side ;  he  had  received  considerable 
contusion,  both  eyes  were  closed  with  ef- 
fusion of  blood  into  the  eyelids,  and  the  left 
shoulder  and  arm  were  bruised.  He  was 
in  a  comatose  state  on  his  admission,  with  the 
usual  attendant  symptoms, — insensibility, 
pupils  negligent  of  the  stimulus  of  light, 
breathing-  almost  approaching  to  stertor, 
pulse  slow ;  by  degrees  he  recovered  from 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury ,->and  by 
the  morning  was  sufficiently  sensible  to 
give  his  name  and  occupation.  Soon  after 
his  admission  he  was  bled  to  §xx.,  a  pur- 
gative, consisting  of  cal.  grs.  vj.,  jalap  xii. 
administered,  and  cold  cloths  applied  to  his 
head.  In  the  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
when  we  saw  him,  he  had  again  become 
regardless  to  slight  impressions,  but  was 
by  no  means  insensible  ;  his  pupils  very 
decidedly  contracted  on  the  application  of 
light ;  an  attempt  to  open  the  eyelids  made. 
him  irritable,  and  called  forth  expressions  of 
dislike  at  being  disturbed.    He  has  been 
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very  restless,  tossing  about  in  the  bed,  and 
frequently  cries  out  as  though  in  pain  ; 
blood  burled  and  cupped  ;  his  bowels  have 
been  freely  opened  during  the  night;  he 
has  vomited  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bloody  matter  ;  the  pulse  100,  and  beatino- 
powerfully  ;  the  dresser  has  again  bled  him 
to  sxx.  tnis  monjing.  ^n  attempt  ]la(i 
been  made  to  give  him  the  saline  mixture, 
9  tth  liquor  antimonii  tartarizati,  but  he  re- 
fused to  swallow  it. 

He  continued  in  the  same  state  of  stupor 
the  whole  of  Wednesday,  the  blood  exhibit- 
ing the  same  appearance  as  on  the  first  oc- 
casion ;  he  made  frequent  attempts  to  vomit, 
without  success,  and  possessed  sufficient 
recollection  to  sit  up  in  bed,  and  hold  the 
basin  ;  he  was  again  bled  to  *xx.,  and  an- 
other dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  administered. 
He  passed  a  sleepless  and  restless  night, 
muttering  incoherently,  and  vomiting  the 
same  bloody  coloured  fluid  as  on  the  pre- 
vious night ;  blood  less  buffed  and  cupped. 
On  Thursday  morning,  he  was  exactly  in 
the  same  state,  when  another  dose  of  calo- 
mel and  jalap  was  given.  In  the  afternoon, 
he  retained  so  much  sense,  as  to  get  out  of 
bed  to  pass  his  urine  ;  from  this  time,  he 
gradually  became  more  insensible  ;  his  mo- 
tions and  urine  passing  involuntarily.  His 
pulse  becoming  rapid  in  the  evening,  130, 
he  was  again  bled  to  §xx. 

On  Friday  morning,  his  life  was  evidently 
nearly  closed  ;  his  breathing  difficult  and 
rapid,  and  accompanied  with  stertor  ;  his 
pulse  135,  weak  and  intermitting ;  his  pu- 
pils, however,  still  visibly  contracted  on 
the  application  of  light,  until  within  two 
hours  of  his  death,  after  which  time  we  did 
not  see  him  ;  he  died  about  noon. 
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about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  had  lost  its  na- 
tural appearance,  and  was  softened  and  of  a 
red  colour,  presenting  the  same  appearance 
as  when  blood  has   been   effused  into   its 
substance.     At    the   posterior   part   of  the 
brain,    but  more  especially  on    the    right 
side,  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood   had 
been  effused  between  the   arachnoid,   and 
pia  mater,  presenting   a  dark  red  mottled 
appearance.     The  vessels  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain  were  exceedingly  turgid,  and  its 
substance   when  cut  into,-  presenting  nu- 
merous red  points.  The  rest  of  the  brain  was 
natural.      On    examining  the   base  of  the 
skull,  it  was  found  that  the   right  orbitar 
plate  of  the  frontal  bone   was  broken  into 
numerous   pieces,  and  pressed   downwards 
into  the  orbit ;  that  the  fracture  extended 
transversely  in  an  arch-like  manner  from 
the  right  orbit  through  the  frontal  bone,  to 
the   left  orbit,  and  thence  completely  back- 
wards  through  its  orbitar  process ;  and  by 
another     fissure    backwards,    through    the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  downwards  through  the 
same  bone,  through  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone  on  one.  side,  and  on 
the  other    through  the  os  nasi,   and    nasal 
process  (*f  the  maxillary  bone  ;  the  internal 
plates   of  the  frontal  sinuses  were  broken 
into  numerous  pieces,  and  driven,  into  the 
sinuses. 


Post-mortem  Examination. 

On  Saturday,  at  12,  the  body  was  ex- 
amined. On  removing  the  scalp,  an  ex- 
tensive fracture  of  the  os  frontis  was  dis- 
covered, commencing  at  the  external  ends 
of  the  sinuses,  the  external  plates  of  both 
were  driven  into  their  separate  cavities; 
and  extending  in  numerous  directions  over 
the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  frontal 
bone,  and  into  the  parietal  bone  ;  several 
pieces  being  isolated  and  loose,  but  not  de- 
pressed above  one  or  two  lines  ;  the  frac- 
tured bones  resembled  a  cracked  pane  of 
glass  ;  on  removing  the  upper  part  of  the 
cranium,  and  looking  at  its  internal  part, 
the  same  appearance  was  presented,  the 
fracture,  or  rather  the  numerous  fissures 
extendmg  through  both  table?.  Beneath 
the  dura  mater,  and  upon  the  arachnoid,  was 
effused  a  small  quantity  of  pus  ;  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  anterior  lobes,  correspond- 
ing to  both  orbits,  a  portion  of  the  brain, 


The  fracture,  after  proceeding  backwards 
through  the  ethmoid,  passed  through  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid,  exposing  the  sphe- 
noidal cells,  then  through  the  basilar  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital,  into  the  foramen  mag- 
num ;  this  fracture  ran  so  completely 
through  the  basis,  that  the  two  sides  of  the 
basis  of  the  skull  were  easily  moved,  and 
the  edges  of  fracture  separated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  eighth  of  an  inch ;  neither  the 
eyes  nor  the  optic  nerves  seemed  to  have 
sustained  any  injury.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
great  extent  of  the  fracture,  we  shall  de- 
scribe a  portion  of  bone  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  face,  which  was  completely  isolated, 
and  so  moveable  as  to  be  detached  by  divid- 
ing the  soft  parts  merely  with  a  scalpal. 

On  the  left  side,  a  small  portion  of  the 
lower,  and  middle  part  of  the  os  frontis  of 
the  size  of  half  a  crown  ;  the  os  nasi,  and 
about  an  inch  of  the  nasal  process  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  with  part  of  the  os  unguis  • 
on  the  right  side,  half  the  os  nasi,  and 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  nasal  process  of 
the  os  maxillare  ;  on  the  inner  side  of  this 
portion  of  bone,  were  seen  parts  of  the 
frontal  spine  ;  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid 
and  a  triangular  portion  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  same  bone  ■ 
these  various  parts  were  all  firmly  united 
m  their  natural  manner,  but  completely  se- 
parated from  the  rest  of  the  cranium,  a  frac* 
ture  running  entirely  round  them. 
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PECULIAR  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  IRIDES  AND  PUPIL. 


This  case  appears  to  us  to  be  interesting, 
when  we  consider  the  immense  extent  of 
the  injury,  at  the  same  time  recollecting 
the  degree  of  sensibility  the  man  retained 
to  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death. 

He  gave  his  name  and  occupation  on  the 
morning  after  the  accident,  answered  ques- 
tions sensibly,  and  expressed  in  pretty  strong 
terms,  his  sense  of  pain,  on  any  attempts  to 
examine  the  injured  part,  or  the  state  of  his 
pupils  ;  which  last,  visibly  contracted  on 
the  admission  of  light,  to  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  death  ;  he  also  arose  from  his  bed  on 
the  second  day  to  make  water. 


PHARYNGITIS,    WITH    ERYSIPELAS. 

August  10.  A  girl,  ret.  23,  was  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  labouring  under  gorior- 
rhcea,  under  Mr.  Lawrence  ;  and,  in  attend- 
ing as  an  out-patient  previously,  had  got 
completely  wet  through.  Upon  examina- 
tion, the  tongue  was  dry,  and  had  alight 
brown  glazed  surface ;  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  in  a  similar  state.  The  fauces  and 
soft  palate  were  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  viscid  and  tenacious 
mucus,  which  was,  with  difficulty,  dis- 
lodged, even  with  the  assistance  of  repeated 
gargling  ;  the  right  ear  and  adjacent  part  of 
the  cheek  are  considerably  swelled  and  red 
with  erysipelas  ;  vesications  were  observa- 
ble in  the  former,  and  the  meatus,  being 
in  some  measure  obstructed  by  the  tume- 
faction ;  pulse  extremely  rapid  and  feeble, 
beating  152  in  a  minute.  She  was  unable 
■""♦-""'  *  vvrTOut  support ;  her  tongue  tremu- 
lous,  obeyu,  tlie   will    very   imperfectly  ; 

bowels  torpiu*,.  the  two  days  previous  to 
admission.  fehe^vas  orciereci  four  grains  of 
calomel,  and  ten  of  jSp  statira)  aim  senua 
mixture  alterwards  ;  v.  ^  of  the  subcar. 
bonate  of  ammonia  every-. „r  ]l0urs  an(j  a 
little  port  wine  largely  dilu^  if  the  de- 
bility should  indicate  it.  Towat„  even;r(r 
the  bowels  having  been  freely  oln(J(j 
state  of  insensibility  nearly  approat:  '  ^ 
coma  came  on  ;  the  pulse  still  rapid  ^ 
feeble  ;  the   head  to  be    shaved,  and   coi 


face  and  head ;  six  doses  of  the  subcarbo- 
nate,  and  a  few  table  spoonfuls  of  wine, 
have  been  taken  this  morning  ;  the  latter 
seems  to  have  caused  an  injurious  ex- 
citement ;  bowels  open ;  wine  discontinued  ; 
ammonia  continued. 

14.  Bowels  have  been  freely  eVacuated  ; 
passed  a  restless  night;  five  grains  of  hydr. 
c.  creta  every  eight  hours,  ad  tertiam  vicem  ; '' 
the  ammonia  continued. 

15.  Slept  well ;  free  from  pain  ;  pulse 
quieter,  but  still  feeble  ;  erysipelas  has  not 
extended ;  bowels  have  been  moved  six 
times  ;  discontinue  the  hydr.  c.  creta  ;  the 
ammonia  to  be  continued. 

16.  Bowels  freely  evacuated  ;  throat  well ; 
tongue  moist,  and  nearly  clean ;  the  erysi- 
pelas quickly  subsiding  ;  sulphatis  quininre, 
gr.  ij.  in  infus.  rosre  quarta  quaque  hora  ad 
quartam  vicem. 

20.  The  face  and  head  have  desquamated, 
and  the  patient  has  almost  recovered  her 
strength ;  pulse  quiet ;  tongue  clean ;  she 
has  not  taken  medicine  since  the  loth.  A 
few  days  subsequently  she  was  discharged, 
cured. 


CASE      OF    ANOMALOUS    APPEARANCE    IN    THE 
IRIDES    AND    PUPIL    OF    A    PATIENT. 

A  woman  came  to  the  Hospital  on  Tues- 
day, Oct.  10,  by  Mr.  Lawrence's  desire,  who 
exhibited  a  most  peculiar  appearance  in  her 
hides.  The  right  was  of  a  dark  black  colour, 
whilst  the  left  was  of  a  light  grey.  In  the 
left  eye  was  seen  a  capsulo  lenticular  cata- 
ract ;  the  opaque  streaks  of  the  capsule 
being  very  observable,  Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
marked that  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
iris  would  impress  one  with  the  idea  that 
it  had,  at  some  distant  period,  been  sub- 
jected to  severe  inflammation  ;  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  there  had  never  been 
either  pain  or  inflammation.  A  change  of 
colour  was  sometimes  seen  to  follow  a  <  att- 
ract, where  the  lens  was  in  a  soft  state, 
and  the  capsule  opaque  ;  but,  from  the  his- 


tory of  this  case,  it  appeared  the  change  of 
lotion  constantly  used,  and  a  large  blistel  colour  had  preceded  the  occurrence  of  cata- 
applied  betwixt  the  shoulders ;  the  ammonia  [act ;  so  that  chere  was  no  accountable  cause 
and  port  wine  to  be  discontinued.  '»'  this  appearance.     The  right  pupil  pre- 

stted  a  greenish  jippearance,  as  in  glau- 
™a,  but  there  was  not  the  least  unper- 
son of  vision.  Mr.  Lawrence  said,  that 
"Appearance  generally  resulted  from  au 
a  econ  of  the  vitreous  humour  ;  but,  in 
?onKcase  s,  and  especially  in  old  people,  it 
ls  "     and  then  observed  without  any  alte- 

rut!°'of  that  structure,  and  with  unaltered 

visiOi 


11.  Left  ear  and  cheek  erysipelatous, 
and  the  patient  completely  deaf;  the  senna 
mixture  and  cold  lotions  continued  ;  the 
patient  had  three  or  four  motions  during 
the  day. 

12.  The  debility  alarmingly  increased  : 
erysipelas  extending  ;  bowels  open ;  the 
subcarboriate  of  ammonia  every  four  or  six 
hours,  and  wine  and  water. 

13.  The  erysipelas  has, spread  over  the 
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On  the  3Iuscles  of  the  Abdomen. 

Enough  was  said,  in  the  Introductory 
Lectures  relative  to  the  structure  and  office 
of  muscles,  to  enahle  a  person -who  pretends 
to  teach  anatomy,  to  go  on  showing  the 
muscles  that  are  found  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  bodv  :  and  I  shall  begin  with  those 
muscles  which  are  the  most  apt  to  decay, 
namely,  those  in  contiguity  with  the  viscera. 
It  might  be  said,  take  the  simple  muscles 
at  first,  and  these  are  unquestionably  not 
the  most  simple  in  the  body  ;  but  I  always 
like  to  begin  with  the  most  difficult  parts 
first,  because  if  you  once  master  them,  all 
the  rest  is  easy.  And  as  to  talking  of  diffi- 
culty, why  there  is  absolutely  no  such  thing 
as  difficulty  about  anatomy  ;  at  least  all  that 
we  know  of  it  is  easy,  and  not  difficult. 

Well,  in  describing  the  muscles,  we  make 
use  of  the  words — origin  and  insertion  :  now, 
these  are  not  good  words  to  be  used ;  we 
ought  rather  to  say,  the  attachment  cf  the 
muscles.  But  people  will  make  use  of  these 
expressions,  sometimes  applying  the  names 
to  the  actions  of  the  parts.  Muscles,  how- 
ever, in  acting,  are  not  conscious  of  what 
they  do  ;  they  simply  contract  at  one  part, 
and  bring  the  more  moveable  part  to  which 
they  are  attached  towards  that  part  at  which 
they  do  contract.  Now,  notwithstanding 
these  terms  are  inaccurate,  yet,  really,  we 
should  boggle  very  much  in  the  description 
of  the  muscles,  if  we  were  not  to  use  them  ; 
and  therefore  they  may  be,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  continued.  Now  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  are  ranged  in  strata  at  the 
sides  of  the  belly;    there  are  three  strata, 
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and  the  fleshy  portion  of  those  terminates  in 
sheets  of  tendons — sheets  of  sinews,  which 
are  technically  called  aponeuroses  ;  and  these 
aponeuroses  separating,  enclose  others  in  a 
sort  of  sheet.  Well,  then,  we  shall  begin 
with  the  external  stratum  ;  and  when  you 
see  it  exposed  to  you,  you  will  find  that  the 
muscle  runs  obliquely.  It  has  been  called 
obliquus  descendens  abdominis ;  but  that  de- 
pends upon  which  part  you  take  the  attach- 
ment to  be  at.  However,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  term,  and  it  is  described  as 
follows  : — 

Mr.  Abernethy  went  over  the  description 
of  the  muscle,  and  then  said  : — 

Well,  there's  the  description  of  the 
muscle.  You  may  get  the  descriptions 
much  more  accurately  than  I  teach  them  ; 
but  I  would  have  you  to  learn  them  first  as 
I  teach  them,  and  then  you  may  learn  them 
more  minutely  afterwards,  if  you  please. 
But  now,  after  this  general  description,  I 
come  to  certain  particulars  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  surgeons  to  attend  to  ;  and  one 
of  those  particulars  is,  the  formation  of  an 
aperture  through  which  the  spermatic  chord 
passes  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament 
of  the  womb  in  the  female  subject.  Now, 
to  know  how  this  opening  is  formed,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  understand  how 
the  aponeurosis  is  formed. 

Mr.  Abernethy  described  the  aponeurosis, 
and  continued  : — 

Now,  a  knowledge  of  this  opening,  I  hold 
to  be  a  very  important  point  :  ruptures  are 
often  taking  place  there  ;  and  what  would 
you  think  of  a  surgeon  who  would  take  hold 
of  a  rupture  in  this  place,  and  who  would 
use  all  his  might  to  push  it  in  through  the 
very  walls  of  the  belly,  to  the  belly  itself. 
Then  it  is  important  to  know  how  to  find 
that  aperture ;  and  you  may  always  know 
that,  if  you  recollect  these  anatomical  facts. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  no  subject  so 
fat,  that  you  cannot  distinguish  the  angles 
of  the  pubes,  and  the  jutting  parts  to  be 
found  there  ;-  then,  knowing  that,  by  poking 
your  finger  along  the  bones,  near  to  the 
angle,  push  it  a  little  upwards,  and  then  it 
goes  into  the  abdominal  ring.  Let  the  skin, 
be  off  or  on,  and  I  do  the  same  thing  with 
my  finger,  Now  here  I  begin  to  say,  what 
Z 
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I  shall  often  repeat,  I  dare  say,  that  it  is 
really  necessary,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
determining,  for  gentlemen  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, or  some  large  school,  where  they  may 
have  opportunities  of  dissecting  and  under- 
standing the  structure  of  the  body  :  but 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  anatomy,  and  the 
very  best  part  of  anatomy,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, that  you  may  always  remember  with- 
out a  subject,  by  recollecting  that  you  con- 
tinually carry  about  with  you  a  subject  in 
your  own  persons  ;  and,  egad,  I  hope  you 
will  all  put  your  fingers  into  your  abdo- 
minal rings,  and  learn  for  yourselves.  And 
if  you  reduce  a  hernia  by  piecemeal,  poking 
it  in  bit  by  bit  in  this  aperture,  then  that  is 
the  mode  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  Abernethy  gave  a  further  description 
of  the  aponeurosis,  as  being  connected 
firmly  to  Poupart's  ligament. 

Y\  ell,  now  I  have  described  the  muscle, 
and  dwelt  aost  upon  those  parts  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  most  importance,  and  now 
then  for  the  use  of  it : — 

What*B  the  use  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  1  Why,  no  one  can  tell  what  use  it 
is  of,  but  upon  the  supposition,  that  one 
part  of  it  is  fixed  and  the  other  moveable. 
Now  grant  that  the  pelvis  is  the  fixed,  and 
the  ribs  the  moveable  parts,  why  it  will 
unquestionably  draw  down  the  eight  ribs 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  by  so  doing  it 
will  be  an  expiratory  power  :  but  having 
drawn  them  down,  it  will  bring  the  ribs  to 
the  pelvis,  and  it  will  bow  forward  the 
whole  front  of  the  body.  But  granting  that 
one  muscle  acts  with  superior  power,  or 
without  the  power  of  the  other,  then  it  must 
be  evident  that  this,  the  external  oblique, 
will  draw  the  ribs  towards  the  front  of  the 
body,  behind  the  trunk  indeed,  but  behind 
it  with  an  inclination  to  the  opposite  side. 
Now  all  this  is  upon  the  presumption  of 
the  pelvis  being  the  fixed  part.  You  have 
seen  a  little,  tumbler  throw  himself  on  his 
back,  and  cant  his  pelvis  over  his  head  ; 
and  no  doubt  he  used  the  abdominal  muscles 
in  doing  that.  I  say  the  effect  of  the  actions 
will  be  various,  but  it  is  utterly — utterly 
impossible  for  any  one  to  understand  the 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  until  he 
has  seen  the  actions  of  the  diaphragm.  I 
never  attempt  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  at  this  first  demonstra- 
tion, and  therefore  you  must  postpone  the 
full  knowledge  of  that  subject  till  you  have 
seen  the  diaphragm. 

Well,  now,  so  much  for  the  external  ob- 
lique muscle  ;  and  then  having  examined 
this,  the  next  thing  you  do  in  dissection  is, 
to  raise  it.  What's  meant  by  raising  a 
muscle  1  O,  you  cut  away  the  different 
slips  from  the  different  ribs  to  which  they 
are  attached:  here's  a  slip,  here's  a  slip, 
here's  a  slip,  which  you  cut  away,    and 


which  you  do,  till  you  have  cut  away  the 
eight  slips  ;  then  you  turn  it  back,  and  you 
expose  beneath  it  another  stratum  of  abdo- 
minal muscles,  another  stratum,  another 
steak  of  fleshy  matter,  (laughter,)  as  I  may 
call  it.  Here  that  muscle  is,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  oblique,  but  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection to  the  others — obliqinis  intemus  abdo- 
minis, that's  the  name  of  it. 

Mr.  Abernethy  described  the  muscle. 
So  far  for  the  general  description  of  the 
muscle;  and  then,  as  to  what  I  call' the 
most  important  point  to  surgeons.  Attend 
to  the  lower  margin,  half  way  up,  below 
Poupart's  ligament.  A  surgeon  operates 
for  an  incarcerated  hernia.  ;  he  slits  the  ring- 
up  ;  he  frees  the  stricture  ;  he  pokes  back 
the  hernia,  and,  egad,  he  feels  a  strong 
transverse  portion  of  flesh  running  athwart 
the  belly,  running  under  the  margin  of  that 
muscle.  It  is  often  necessary  to  pass  the 
finger  freely  into  the  abdomen,  because 
there's  often  stricture  higher  up  than  the 
external.  It  is  at  all  times  advisable  to  put 
your  finger  freely  into  the  abdomen,  to  see 
that  the  bowels  you  are  to  return  have  no 
attachment,  no  adhesion  to  other  parts, 
which  from  inflammation  they  may  have. 
Now  I  say,  that  is  important  in  an  opera- 
tion for  hernia ;  but  you  are  further  to 
understand,  that  where  the  spermatic  chord 
passes  under  the  edge  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique muscle,  it  does  pass  through  another 
sinewy  aperture, — it  does  pass  through 
another  sinewy  aperture  ;  there  is  a  fascia 
extended  up  from  Poupart's  ligament  that 
lines  the  lower  surface  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  ;  it  is  a  firm  fascia,  and  has 
an  aperture  in  it  for  the  transmission  of 
the  spermatic  chord,  just  half  way  up  Pou- 
part's ligament.  This  is  called  the  external 
ring ;  that  you  will  understand ;  and  there 
is  sometimes  stricture  there.  But  what  I 
want  you  to  consider  the  subject  for  now 
more,  with  respect  to  the  physiology,  is 
this  :  you  see  the  spermatic  chord,  a  large 
chord,  is  not  made  to  pass  right  out  of  the 
belly  through  any  one  aperture.  If  it  had, 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  1 
A  weakness  in  the  walls  of  the  belly  about 
that  part,  and  in  the  straining  actions  we 
are  perpetually  undergoing, — egad,  some  of 
the  contents  would  have  burst  out.  But 
not  so  ;  the  spermatic  chord  goes  through  an 
oblique  canal  from  the  internal  to  the  ex- 
ternal ;  it  is  called  the  inguinal  canal.  Yon 
have  sometimes  hernia  in  the  aperture, 
which  never  comes  out  of  the  ring,  and  that 
is  called  incomplete.  Again,  you  may  have 
hernia  coming  out  of  the  external  ring, 
which  is  not  strangulated  by  the  canal. 

Moreover  you  may  be  called  upon  to  tie  the 
external  iliac  artery,  before  it  passes  down 
under  Poupart's  ligament.  Well,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  can  get  at  it  while  this  muscle 
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remains  stiff  and  firm  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
therefore  to  divide  it,  that  you  may  he  able 
to  pass  your  finger  down,  and  clearly  ascer- 
tain it. 

Now,  having  dwelt  on  this,  what  is  the 
•use  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  ?  It  being 
fixed  to  the  ribs,  and  as  it  draws  the  ribs 
down  to  that  part  to  which  it  is  attacked,  so 
far  it  is  an  expiratory  muscle  ;  but  as  the 
fibres  go  obliquely  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
those  of  the.  external  oblique,  so  the  left 
internal  oblique,  and  the  right  external 
oblique,  will  join  in  twisting  the  body  to  the 
right  side. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  about  that  muscle, 
and  therefore  raising  it,  we  bring  into  view 
another  stratum  of  muscle,  the  fibres  of 
whicli  are  not  oblique,  but  transverse  ;  and 
so  it  is  called  the  transversalis  abdominis. 
The  transversalis  and  the  internal  oblique 
are  so  connected  together  as  to  make  it 
very  difficult  to  separate  them,  and  to  say 
what  portion  you  should  leave  to  the  in- 
ternal oblique  and  what  portion  you  should 
leave  to  the  transversalis. 

[Mr.  Abernethy  described  the  muscle 
more  particularly.] 

Well,  here 's  a  muscle  that  won't  move 
the  pelvis  to  the  trunk,  or  the  trunk  to  the 
pelvis,  and  what  can  it  do  1  O,  simply — 
simply  embrace  and  support  the  abdominal 
viscera.  It  does  that  which  the  other 
muscles  do,  but  this  is  its  especial  office,  to 
support,  and  occasionally  to  compress  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

Now  there  would  be  no  use  in  raising 
this  muscle,  for  if  we  attempted  to  do  it, 
we  should  find  no  flesh  beneath  it.  What 
should  we  find,  then  ?  A  membranous  bag, 
which  seems  to  hold  the  bowels— the  bag  of 
the  peritoneum  ,  that 's  what  we  should  find 
— the  bag  of  the  peritoneum,  with  cellular 
substance  on  the  outside  of  it ;  and  if  I  look 
where  the  spermatic  chord  passes  out,  I 
shall  find  at  that  part  that  there  is  a  sinewy 
substance  lying  upon  Poupart's  ligament. 

Now,  then,  there  was  one  muscle  which  I 
omitted  to  mention ;  where  the  spermatic 
chord  goes  under  the  edge  of  the  internal 
oblique ,  muscular  fibres  are  sent>pff  from  it, 
to  cover  the  spermatic  chord,  which  run 
down  in  front  of  the  spermatic  chord,  and  as 
they  descend  gradually  separate  round  the 
spermatic  chord  ;  but  when  they  come  to  the 
testicle,  they  separate  and  encompass  the 
testicle,  as  in  a  bag  :  you  will  see  that 
when  you  come  to  examine  the  testicle. 
This  is  called  the  cremaster,  or  suspensory 
muscle  of  the  testicle.  That  it  can  have 
this  effect,  no  one  can  doubt.  Every  one 
will  admit  that  Poupart's  ligament  is  the 
attachment  of  the  muscle,  and  that  the  tes- 
ticle is  the  moveable  part.  But  then  it  is  a 
muscle  not  under  the  command  of  the  will. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  support  the 


testicle  by  any  will.  There  are  people  in 
ill  health,  where  the  testicle  hangs  dangling 
half  way  down  the  thighs.  (Much  laughter.) 
The  testicles  seem  to  be  very  important 
parts,  and  this  muscle  does  seem  to  act  in- 
voluntarily. It's  curious  that  in  an  ancient 
statue,  this  action  of  the  cremaster  has  been 
expressed  by  the  statuary,  which  only 
shows  what  observing  fellows  those  Greeks 
were.  It  is  a  muscle  which  acts  at  the  time 
of  copulation,  and  under  the  excitement  of 
the  venereal  desire.  It  draws  the  testicles 
up  towards  the  abdominal  ring,  and  com- 
presses them,  as  it  were,  to  urge  forward 
the  fluids.  I  say  it  is  a  muscle,  however, 
over  which  the  will  has  no  influence.  I 
have  known  it  act  involuntarily  and  spas- 
modically, to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
patient.  I  remember  one  patient  who  had 
hernia  humoralis,  and,  egad,  this  cremaster, 
every  now  and  then,  drew  up  the  testicle, 
squeezed  it,  and  kept  the  fellow  bellowing 
out  for  an  immense  length  of  time.  (Laugh- 
ter.) It  is  a  suspensory  muscle,  and  it  acts 
in  compressing.  Now,  I  never  tried  to 
make  any  minute  examination  of  the  nerves 
that  supplied  this  cremaster  muscle,  for  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  :  I  am  perfectly 
well  satisfied,  they  are  filaments  of  the  lum- 
bar nerves  which  supply  the  muscles  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  these  very  same  nerves 
supply  muscles  over  which  the  will  has  the 
most  perfect  command,  and  yet  they  supply 
those  over  which  it  has  no  command.  If 
you  prove  to  the  contrary,  you  will  show  us 
something  that  may  be  done,  I  suppose. 
For  my  own  part,  I  don't  know,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the 
lumbar  nerves,  passing  between  the  strata 
of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Now  then  I  have  done  with  the  three 
strata  found  at  the  sides  of  the  belly. 

[Mr.  Abernethy  then  described  the  rectus 
muscle.] 

Besides,  there  are  three  muscles  about 
this  part  in  a  sheath,  attached  to  the  symphy- 
sis pubis,  and  going  up  to  be  connected  to  the 
linea  alba.  They  are  called  pyramidales ; 
there  are,  however,  no  such  things  in  the 
subject  before  us,  and  as  they  are  sometimes 
wanting,  they  must  only  be  coadjutors  to  the 
other  muscles,  and  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance, or  they  would  not  be  wanting, 
you  may  depend  upon  it. 

Well,  now,  what  is  the  action  of  the  rec- 
tus ?  It  supports  and  compresses  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.  Well,  and  what's  the  use 
of  those  transverse  bands'?  Probably  to 
allow  the  different  portions  of  this  muscle 
to  act  separately,  for  I  think  you  may  put 
the  upper  part  of  the  muscle  into  action 
without  engaging  the  whole  of  the  muscle  ; 
for  instance,  you  can  bend  your  body  for- 
wards and  take  in  part  of  the  muscle,  but 
the  whole  of  it  does  not  seem  to  act  at  the 
Z2 
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same  time,  which  probably  it  would  do  if 
it  were  not  for  these  transverse d  bands  ; 
and  I  have  perceived  myself,  a  man  put  the 
operation  of  the  muscles,  on  both  sides, 
into  action,  and  exhibit  an  appearance  which 
was  perfectly  astonishing  to  all  his  medical 
attendants.  The  man  was  a  madman,  and, 
which  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  such 
persons,  he  thought  he  had  got  some  mon- 
ster in  the  inside  of  him  ;  and  when  a  man 
lias  once  got  that  notion  into  his  noddle,  the 
very  growling  of  his  guts  is  as  a  tremen- 
dous rumbling  to  him.  (Laughter.)  But 
this  man  could  not  only  hear  his  guts  rum- 
ble, but  he  could  see  them  move.  He  put 
his  hands  upon  this  part  of  his  body  ;  some 
thought  he  had  an  aneurism  ;  what  he  might 
have  done  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  this  was  the  only  rational  solution  of 
the  phenomena. 

Well,  now,  this  rectus  muscle  goes  down 
in  a  sheath,  and  it  is  connected  to  the  sheath 
by  nothing  more  than  cellular  substance, 
save  and  except  where  those  transverse 
bands  join  the  cellular  part ;  so  loose  is  it, 
that  I  can  put  my  ringer  behind  it  and  strip 
it  up. 

Well,  now,  wherever  matter  forms  be- 
neath an  aponeurosis,  it  is  a  case  that 
should,  and  that  does  call  for  the  surgeon's 
attention  ;  because  an  aponeurosis,  a  sinewy 
expansion,  is  by  nature  indolent,  and  it  forms 
a  sort  of  separation  between  the  matter  and 
the  skin,  and  if  the  skin  don't  break,  the 
matter  will  go  on  separating  the  cellular 
substance  by  which  it  is  confined  to  the 
sheath,  to  an  enormous  extent.  Now  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  I  once  saw  a  case 
of  this  kind  in  an  hospital  in  this  town.  A 
woman  had  been  a  physician's  patient  ;  she 
had  had  great  pain  about  the  stomach  ;  the 
symptoms  were  rather  abated,  but  she  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  get  up  and  move 
about ;  what  was  the  nature  of  the  disease 
the  physician  could  not  very  well  make  up 
an  opinion;  she  still  lingered,  as  it  were,  in 
bed,  though  she  acknowledged  that  she  had 
no  violent  pain,  but  only  was  unable  to 
move.  A  considerable  lapse  of  time  took 
place,  and  then  the  lower  part  of  her  belly 
grew  bigger  on  one  side  ;  she  remarked  it, 
spoke  of  it  to  the  physician,  and  the  phy- 
sician said,  you  must  let  the  surgeon  see 
this.  The  surgeon  came,  saw  it,  and  said, 
there's  ujluctuution — a  fluctuation  !  What 
will  you  do  with  it  !  W  hy,  put  a  lancet 
into  it.  The  lancet  was  put  into  it,  and  out 
came  an  enormous  quantity  of  matter.  The 
Burgeon  made  a  good  gap,  put  his  finger  into 
it,  shut  up  the  wound,  put  the  patient  to 
rest  in  bed,  and  said  you  must  keep  yourself 
very  quiet,  for  he  thought  there  was  some 
horrible  mischief  likely  to  ensue  from  his 
operation  ;  but  the  woman  got  well,  and 
there  was  an.  eud  to  it. 


I  will  turn  down  the  rectus  muscle,  and 
that  will  show  you  what  seems  to  be  im- 
portant with  regard  to  this  sheath,  which 
is,  that  it  will  show  you  the  front  of  the 
sheath  is  very  thick,  and  the  back  part  of 
it  not  neat  so  thick  ;  it  will  show  you  also 
that  the  back  of  the  sheath  is  very  thick 
above  and  very  thin  below.  I  say  that's 
important.  They  may  make  what/tm  they 
please  about  the  suppuration  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis, but  this  is  important,  that  the  sur- 
geon should  remember  the  sheath  is  much 
thicker  in  front  than  behind  ;  but  it  is  thick 
above  behind,  yet  as  you  go  down  there  is 
very  little  sinewy  matter,  so  that  you  see 
through  it.  The  different  degrees  of  thick- 
ness of  the  surface  is  what  every  body  should 
remember  ;  but  I  have  turned  down  this 
muscle  for  another  purpose  still.  If  you 
wish  to  see  the  situation  of  the  epigastric 
artery,  you  will  never  see  it  so  well  as  now  ; 
if  you  wish  to  have  a  distinct  view  of  that, 
you  must  not  look  at  an  injected  subject, 
but  you  must  dissect  a  subject  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  to  be  met  with  at  about  two- 
thirds  from  the  inner  edge,  and  about  one- 
third  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  muscle  ; 
tins  is  the  main  branch  of  the  epigastric 
artery.  Well,  these  vessels  you  should  -^ery 
carefully  avoid  in  tapping  a  patient.  1-will 
venture  to  say  that  1  have  known  wounds  of 
this  artery  in  tapping  thirteen  times  in  the 
course  of  my  life. 

People,  when  I  was  young,  always  used 
to  tap  where  they  were  likely  to  wound  the 
epigastric  artery.  What  was  the  rule  for 
tapping  1  Some  said,  wishing  to  tap  in  the 
linea  alba,  you  are  to  tap  between  the  um- 
bilicus, and  the  superior  anterior  spine  of 
the  ilium;  accordingly  they  used  to  tap  there 
frequently,  and  hence  came  those  wounds. 
It  happened  that  a  surgeon  in  this  town, 
going  on  in  the  old  practice  ;  he,  an  anato- 
mist too  !  did  wound  the  epigastric  artery  ; 
he  drew  off'  the  water,  and  knew  nothing  of 
what  he  had  done.  The  woman  died  of  in- 
ternal haemorrhage  into  the  abdomen.  The 
surgeon  afterwards  had  the  manliness  to  tell 
the  case,  and  every  body  after  that  time 
tapped  in  the  linea  alba,  where  they  could 
have  no  chance  of  injuring  this  artery.  But 
yon  cannot  always  tap  in  the  linea  alba  ; 
you  have  to  tap  in  dropsy,  in  the  ovaria  ; 
you  must  tap  where  the  fluid  is  ;  you  must 
tap  at  the  side,  but  if  you  do,  take  care  to 
keep  fairly  on  the  outside  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  How  shall  1  know  where  that  is  ? 
Why  it's  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say,  for 
the  rectus  muscle  yields  in  a  most  uncom- 
mon manner  over  any  accumulation  in  the 
abdomen.  Water  accumulates  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  rectus  muscle  spreads  itself 
over  that  water.  It  is  really  a  very  curious 
thing  to  see  this  muscle  spreading  itself  over 
some   tumour  below  it.     I  have   seen  the 
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sartor lus  muscle  spread  out  to  a  most  uncom- 
mon breadth,  in  the  case  of  a  tumour  in  the 
thigh.  The  rectus  muscle  also  does  it  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  and  we  make 
ample  allowances  for  it.  You  must  not 
suppose,  if  you  go  on  tapping  at  the  side  of 
the  linea  alba,  that  that  will  be  sufficient. 
What  I  tell  you  is  a  fact,  which  I  am  sure 
y m  will  all  see  and  feel  at  once,  that  the 
rectus  muscle  yields  in  a  particular  manner. 
All  parts  don't  yield  in  the  same  manner : 
you  don 't  see  fat  peoples'  parts  yielding  in 
this  way  :  you  have  seen  Punch's  belly  pretty 
fat,  I  am  inclined  to  think  ;  and  what  is  it 
that  yields  there  1  Why,  the  muscles  are 
kept  in,  but  the  front  of  the  belly  yields, 
so  that  Punch  could  lay  his  belly  on  the 
table.  And,  therefore,  I  cannot  tell  you 
exactly  where  you  are  to  tap  at  the  side  ; 
but,  1  say,  make  ample  allowance  for  the 
yielding  of  the  rectus  muscle. 

Linea  semilunaris  (Mr.  Abernethy  de- 
scribed this).  Well,  what  is  the  linea  semi- 
lunaris 1  What  is  it  but  the  three  sinews 
appearing  together  without  muscles  inter- 
vening on  the  outside  of  the  rectus  '.  Now 
the  rectus  muscle  going  down,  reaches  the 
lower  end  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the 
outer  edge  gradually  tucks  in  ;  so  that  it  is 
the  tucking  in,  as  I  have  called  it,  wliich 
occasions  this  semilunar  sweep,  in  the  white 
appearance.  Semilunar  it  ought  not  to  be 
called  ;  it  is  but  one  horn,  one  half  moon, 
or  horn. 

There  are,  sometimes,  ventral  hernia;  ; 
sometimes,  from  great  exertion,  those  sinewy 
chords  are  rent,  aud,  at  the  gap  made  in 
them,  the  bowels  come  out.  There  was  one 
woman  brought  into  the  Hospital,  who, 
from  the  straining  of  parturition,  tore  both 
her  linea  alba  and  linea  semilunaris  ;  the 
bowels  came  out  en  masse,  as  the  French- 
man said.  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  in  my 
life  ;  an  immense  quantity  of  her  bowels. 
She  got  sent  to  this  Hospital;  where  the 
plague  she  came  from,  nobody  could  tell, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bour and  attention  that  we  got  a  great  por- 
tion of  her  gut  back  through  the  linea  alba. 
When  that  part  was  restored,  some  one  put 
his  fingers  into  another  gap,  and  so  the 
whole  was  reduced.  Of  course  bandages 
were  applied  ;  and  it  was  a  case  that  could 
not  be  expected  to  have  been  got  well  in  a 
sudden  ;  but  the  woman  did  get  well,  and 
she  went  out  of  the  Hospital,  as  she  thought, 
pretty  comfortable. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  importance  of 
these  parts  ;  and  what  I  have  said  with  re- 
gard to  ventral  hernia,  is  only  said  for  this 
reason  :  to  show  how  every  fact  of  anatomy 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  because  they  are 
applicable  to  every  step  in  surgery. 
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Lecture  IV. 

On  the  Varieties  of  Inflammation  cf  the  Brain. 

I  am  now  to  treat  of  the  various  forms  of 
encephalitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
both  acute  and  chronic ;  these  we  shall  find 
to  include  a  great  number  of  diseases  to 
which  different  names  have  been  given, 
but  which  are  all  of  the  same  general  nature, 
however  different  in  their  external  charac- 
ters. I  shall  first  present  you  with  a  theo- 
retical outline  of  the  subject  without  regard 
to  names  ;  for  these  have  in  general  served 
little  other  purpose  than  to  render  the 
matter  more  obscure. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  to  be  studied 
like  that  of  any  other  organ  ;  taking  care 
not  to  give  undue  importance  to  symptoms 
merely,  but  to  look  always  to  the  disease 
itself,  out  of  which  the  symptoms  arise. 
This  is  the  more  necessary  here,  because 
the  attention  of  practitioners  has  been 
generally  otherwise  directed  ;  the  names 
employed  to  designate  brain  affections, 
having  'a  reference  for  the  most  part  to 
symptoms  only  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
these  have  been  made  the  chief  object  of 
attention  in  practice.  Thus,  if  a  patient  is 
suffering  acute  pain,  without  any  obvious 
topical  inflammation  ;  or  is  affected  with  con- 
vulsive action  of  muscles  ;  or  watchful  ;  or  de- 
lirious ;  or  is  the  subject  of  any  anomalous 
affection ;  he  is  supposed  to  labour  under 
nervous  irritation,  as  it  is  called,  and  stimulants 
and  opiates  are  probably  prescribed,  with 
little  if  any  reference  to  the  primary  cause 
of  such  affections,  and  which  is  frequently 
an  inflammatory  state  of  some  part  of  the 
encephalon. 

Now,  as  in  the  case  of  other  organs,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  may  affect  its  mem- 
branes or  coverings  merely  ;  or  it  may  be 
seated  in  the  cerebral  substance  :  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  the  symptoms  will  dif- 
fer in  the  two  cases.  The  membranes,  not 
being  essential  to  the  performance  of  the 
functions,  will  give  rise,  when  inflamed,  to 
but  few  and  simple  symptoms  ;  as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  pleurisy:  while,  if  the 
substance  of  the  brain  be  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  it  will  be  seen  principally  in  the  dig- 
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turned  state  of  its  functions.  It  is  not  often 
to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  disease 
■will  be  so  exclusively  confined  to  either  the 
membranes,  or  the  cerebral  substance,  as  not  to 
spread  in  some  degree  to  the  other.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  actual  practice,  we  commonly 
meet  with  mixed  cases,  the  membranes  and 
cerebrul  substa7ice  being  affected  at  the  same 
time ;  as  the  symptoms  will  generally  de- 
note. The  subject,  however,  will  be  best 
understood,  by  considering  them  apart. 

The  first  division,  then,  of  encephalitis, 
will  be  into  the  membranous,  and  the  paren- 
chymatous. The  former,  when  it  does  not 
spread  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  is 
sufficiently  simple  in  its  characters,  and,  in 
all  essential  respects,  analogous  with  pleu- 
risy and  peritonitis.  This  it  is  which  lays  the 
foundation  for  hydrocephalus  or  dropsy  of  the 
brain,  one  of  its  most  frequent  consequences, 
at  least,  in  infants  ;  and  under  this  title, 
the  subject  of  membranous  inflammation  of 
the  brain  will  be  fully  considered  hereafter. 
The  second,  or  parenchymatous  inflammation 
will  be  characterised  by  an  imperfect  or  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  sensorialfunctions ;  ac- 
companied, in  many  cases,  with  disorder  in 
other  parts  of  the  system,  according  to  their 
dependence  upon,  or  disposition  to  be  in- 
fluenced by,  the  brain.  The  signs  or  symp- 
toms are  to  be  looked  for,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  in  the  state  of  the  different  or- 
gans of  sense,  in  that  of  the  voluntary  power, 
and  in  that  of  the  mind  or  intellectual  func- 
tions; and,  secondly,  in  the  state  of  the 
general  system,  but  especially  of  the  stomach, 
(a  part  nearly  as  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  brain,  as  the  organs  of  sense.)  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject,  that  from  the  confined  state  of 
the  organ,  as  I  have  before  observed  to  you, 
an  expansion  or  swelling  of  one  part,  or 
even  any  unusual  fulness  or  distension  of 
the  blood-vessels,  whether  general  or  par- 
tial, will  occasion  pressure  upon  other  parts, 
so  as  to  impair  their  functions,  if  not  wholly 
suspend  them.  Thus  in  apoplexy,  arising 
from  extravasation,  the  effused  blood,  by 
the  pressure  it  makes  in  all  directions,  has 
the  effect  of  suspending  for  a  time  all  the 
sensorial  functions.  Hence  it  is,  also,  that, 
in  extensive  inflammations  of  the  brain,  it 
often  happens  that,  though  the  functions 
are  at  first  excited  and  actively  disturbed, 
they  come  at  length  to  be  oppressed  and 
impeded,  in  consequence  of  arterial  ful- 
ness, and  which,  in  very  violent  cases, 
may  take  place  from  the  commencement,  or 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  disease  ;  as  is 
seen  in  some  instances,  both  of  phrenitis -and 
of  ordinary  fever.  But  where  the  disease  is 
partial  and  limited  in  extent,  the  functions 
may  suffer  individually,  with  or  without 
generaljebrile  excitement,  according  to  the 


violence  of  the  disease,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  system  to  be  influenced  by  it. 

Inflammation  of  the  cerebral  substance 
will  differ,  according  to  its  extent,  and  the 
particular  seat  it  occupies.  Now,  as  the 
brain  is  a  very  diversified  structure,  consist- 
ing of  many  parts,  each  differing  from  the 
rest  in  structure  and  in  function  ;  and  as  each 
is  liable  to  inflammation  singly,  or  in  com- 
bination with  others,  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
room  for  great  diversity  in  the  character  of 
its  diseases,  each  of  which  will  be  marked 
by  its  appropriate  symptoms.  Thus,  either 
of  the  senses  may  be  impaired  or  obliterated ; 
as  in  gutta  serena,  or  in  deafness ;  the  conse- 
quence of  disease  situated  at  the  origin  of 
the  nerves  of  sight  and  hearing.  Or  the 
muscular  power  may  be  lost  or  impaired,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  ;  as  in  palsy.  Or  the 
mental  powers  may  be  disturbed,  without  any 
disorder  in  the  other  functions  of  the  brain  ; 
as  is  observed  in  many  cases  of  insanity  or 
mental  derangement.  In  other  cases,  from 
more  extensive  disease  in  the  brain,  different 
functions  may  be  affected  at  once  ;  as  in 
epilepsy,  where  the  voluntary  power  is  vio- 
lently exerted,  while  sensation  and  intel- 
lect are  obliterated  for  the  time  ;  and 
apoplexy,  in  which  all  the  sensorialfunctions 
are  at  once  suspended.  To  these,  I  might 
add  a  host  of  anomalous  affections,  that  baffle 
all  attempts  to  describe  them,  and  which  are 
commonly  called  nervous,  a  term  that  every 
body  uses,  but  no  one  can  define.  All  these 
you  will  readily  understand,  if  you  have  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
brain,  or  nervous  system,  but  which  are  other- 
wise unintelligible. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain,  frequently 
leaves  behind  it  alterations  of  structure, 
which,  according  to  their  degree  and  extent, 
may  impair  or  destroy  the.  functions  of  the 
part,  and  that  permanently  :  as  when  palsy 
or  fatuity  follows_/euer,  as  they  often  do  ;  or 
when  mania,  or  permanent  insanity,  succeeds 
to  phrenicis,  as  is  likewise  frequently  the 
case.  Sometimes  the  change  of  structure 
is  so  slight,  as  to  be  compatible  with  a  tole- 
rable performance  of  functions,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances :  but  when  any  fresh 
cause  of  excitement  is  applied  to  the  brain, 
the  functions  become  disordered  in  a  high 
degree.  And  thus  may  be  explained  the 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of epilepsy,  mania, 
and  other  periodical  affections  of  the  brain. 

Another  division  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  is  into  the  acute  and  chronic,  or  febrile, 
and  non-febrile,  where  the  difference  is 
founded  on  the  degree  of  the  disease,  rather 
than  its  extent. 

Of  the  acute  or  febrile  inflammations  of  the 
brain,  that  termed  phrenitu  by  authors,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  simplest  instance ;  be- 
cause, in  general,  one.  of  the  sensorial  func- 
tions only  is  disturbed,  namely,  the  mental ; 
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although,  as  in  the  case  of  membranous  in- 
flammation, the  disease  may  spread  into  the 
surrounding  parts,  so  as  to  render  the  symp- 
toms more  varied  and  complicated. 

Idiopathic  fever  is  another,  and  by  far  the 
most  frequent,  of  the  acute  inflammations  of 
the  brain  ;  in  which,  judging  from  the  more 
general  disturbance  of  all  the  functions  at 
Ifcf  same  time  (though  unequally  and  in 
different  degrees,)  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  disease  extends  pretty  generally  through- 
out the  organ.  Of  this  form  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  namely,  idiopathic  fever, 
the  varieties  are  extremely  numerous,  de- 
pending upon  the  degree  and  duration  of 
the  disease,  the  habit  of  the  patient,  the 
treatment  pursued,  the  season,  climate,  and 
peculiar  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  ;  and, 
lastly,  upon  its  complication  with  other  dis- 
eases. And  thus  you  will  easily  be  made 
to  understand  the  inflammatory,  the  mild,  and 
the  malignant  forms  of  fever,  as  well  as 
others  ;  and  which  are  less  to  be  considered 
as  distinct  species  of  the  disease,  than  as  va- 
rieties merely  ;  likewise  the  different  specific 
fevers,  all  of  which  differ  essentially  from 
common  or  simple  fever,  as  well  as  from  one 
another. 

The  chronic  or  non-febrile  inflammations  of 
the  brain,  are  still  more  numerous  than  the 
acute  ;  embracing  the  comata,  the  vesaniw, 
and  many  of  the  spasmi  of  Or.  Cullen  and 
other  uosologists.  The  arrangement  of  these, 
for  the  purposes  of  practice,  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  difficulty.  If  we  knew  the  pre- 
cise uses  of  every  part  of  the  brain,  we 
should  be  able,  by  merely  attending  to  the 
symptoms,  to  assign  the  actual  seat  of  dis- 
ease, or  the  particular  portion  of  the  organ 
affected.  But  this  can  only  be  done  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  It  seems  to  be  ascer- 
tained, both  by  direct  experiment,  and  by 
the  effects  of  disease  and  injury,  that  the 
hemispheres  are  more  especially  connected 
with  the  mental  functions  ;  and  that  certain 
parts  towards  the  basis  of  the  brain,  and 
tne  medulla  oblongata,  are  devoted  to  the 
senses  and  voluntary  power;  while  the  cere- 
bellum appears,  to  govern  the  movements  of 
the  heart,  and  the  muscles  of  respiration. 
But  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  particular 
uses  of  tire  greater  number  of  parts.  If  you 
found  a  person  complaining  of  loss  of  sight 
or  of  hearing,  where  no  disease  existed  in 
the  external  organs  of  these  senses,  v  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that 
these  parts  of  the  brain  where  the  optic  or 
auditory  nerves  originate,  were,  from  some 
cause,  rendered  incapable  of  performing 
their  functions.  Still,  these  parts  might 
not  be  either  of  them  the  actual  seat  of  the 
disease,  but  might  be  influenced  by  it  in  a 
secondary  way  only.  An  inflammatory  tu- 
mour, for  example,  being  formed  any  where 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  nerves,  might, 


by  pressure  simply,  destroy  their  func- 
tions. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  will 
easily  see  that  it  must  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, to  arrange  the  diseases  of  the  brain 
upon  strict  anatomical  principles,  that  is, 
according  to  the  parts  particularly  affected. 
Instead  of  this,  the  arrangement  usually 
adopted  is  founded  upon  the  functions  that 
are  observed  to  be  disturbed  ;  whether  it  be 
that  of  sensation,  of  voluntary  motion,  or  oimind. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  following 
order  might  be  adopted. 

1.  Diseases  of  sensation,  or  affections  of  the 
different  senses  ;  not  arising  from  any  de- 
fect in  the  organ  itself,  but  originating  in 
the  brain.  To  these  affections,  different 
names  have  been  given,  according  to  the 
particular  sense  that  is  vitiated  or  lost ;  such 
as  amaurosis,  dysecoea,  anosmia,  agheustia, 
aruesthesia,  with  many  others,  for  which  I 
would  refer  you  to  the  writings  of  the  noso- 
logists. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  voluntary  power;  includ- 
ing spasm,  convulsion,  paralysis,  tremor,  and 
the  like. 

3.  Diseases  of  the  mental  function ;  as  mania, 
melancholia,  and  hypochondriasis,  with  all  their 
varieties. 

In  some  cases,  the  functions  are  dis- 
turbed singly  ;  as  in  the  case  of  guttaserena, 
where,  sensation  only  is  lost  ;  in  paralysis, 
where  muscular  motion  is  destroyed  ;  and  in 
mania,  where  the  mind  alone  is  disordered. 
In  other  cases,  two  or  more  of  the  functions 
are  affected  at  the  same  time,  though  in 
different  ways  :  as  in  epilepsy,  where  the 
pmscular  power  is  exerted  in  a  violent  man- 
ner, while  sensation  and  intellect  are  lost :  and 
in  apoplexy  again,  where  all  the  sensorial 
functions  are  at  once  abolished. 

Various,  however,  as  are  the  affections 
of  the  brain  in  regard  to  their  external  signs 
or  characters,  their  pathology  is  not  difficult; 
while  their  treatment  is,  for  the  most  part, 
very  simple.  Most  or  all  of  them  originate 
in  disordered  arterial  action,  and  that  mostly 
of  an  inflammatory  kind  ;  or  at  least  are 
consequences  of  this.  The  general  line  of 
practice,  therefore,  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
and  will  be  particularised  as  we  proceed. 
The  different  diseases  of  the  brain,  might,  I 
think,  be  exhibited  with  advantage  in  a 
tabular  form,  by  which  the  whole  might  be 
comprehended  at  a  single  glance.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  it  is  my  intention  to  pre- 
sent you  with  hereafter.  At  present,  we 
go  on  to  speak  of  the  diseases  individually, 
according  to  the  plan  chalked  out ;  taking, 
as  our  first  subject,  inflammation  of  the 
Membranes  of  the  brain,  or,  (as  from  its  fre- 
quent termination  it  is  called)  hydrocephalus, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  or 
constant  result. 
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Of  Hydrocephalus,  or  Membranous  Infamma- 
mation  tfihe  Brain. 

Hydrocephalus,  or  a  preternatural  accumu- 
lation of  aqueous  fluid  within  the  skull,  is 
so  generally  and  obviously  a  mere  conse- 
quence of  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
considering  them  as  identical,  or  rather  as 
cause  and  effect.  This  is  in  exact  analogy  also 
with  dropsical  effusion  into  the  other  cavi- 
ties of  the  body,  and  which,  in  most  cases, 
can  be  traced  to  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membranes  as  their  immediate  cause.  Dropsy 
of  the  Brain,  no  doubt,  sometimes  comes  on 
insensibly,  and  is  even  connate  in  some  in- 
stances, so  that  it  is  difficult,  at  all  times, 
to  connect  it  with  inflammation.  These, 
however,  are  not  conclusive  objections ; 
and,  at  all  events,  are  only  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  has  been  called  by  different  names  ;. 
as  meningitis,  in  allusion  to  the  meninges  or 
coverings  of  the  brain  :  arachnitis  is  another 
new-coined  appellation  given  to  this  disease; 
upon  the  supposition,  I  imagine,  that  the 
arachnoid  membrane  is  affected,  exclusive  of 
the  pia  mater.  This  is  an  assumption,  des- 
titute of  all  probability.  The  arachnoid  may 
he  considered,  indeed,  as  an  external  la- 
mina of  the  latter  membrane  ;  and  I  have 
never  seen  it  exhibiting  the  usual  marks  of 
inflammation  without  observing  at  the  same 
time  a  corresponding  state  of  the  pia  mater 
itself.  The  term  arachnitis,  I  consider  there- 
fore, as  an  innovation  neither  just  nor  ne- 
cessary, and  ranking  with  the  modern  term 
iritis ,-  both  of  them  solecisms  in  language, 
and  useless  in  regard  to  practice. 

To  understand  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  you  must  consider  these 
as  serous  membranes,  the  counterpart  of  the 
•pleura  and  peritoneum,  and  others  lining  the 
different  cavities  of  the  body.  The  signs 
of  inflammation  in  these  structures,  are  few 
and  simple,  consisting  in  little  more  than 
pain  and  heat  in  the  part,  with  more  or  less 
of  pyrexia  or  general  febrile  action,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  the  susceptibility  of  the  gene- 
ral vascular  system.  In  itself,  this  disease 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  dangerous, 
though  it  may  lead  occasionally  to  fatal  con- 
sequences.  For  the  inflammation  may  spread 
to  the  cerebral  substance,  and,  by  disturbing 
its  functions  in  a  high  degree,  immediately 
endanger  life.  Or  it  may  end  in  accumu- 
lation of  serum,  giving  rise  thus  to  hydro- 
cephalus, or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  an  event 
much  more,  frequent  in  infants  than  in 
adults,  and  which  is  indicated  by  marks  of 
oppressed  brain,  combined,  in  most  cases, 


with  more  or  less  of  those  that  denote  the 
presence  of  inflammation. 

Symptoms  of  Hydrocephalus. — Employing 
this  term,  as  1  have  just  stated,  to  denote 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
(which  is  in  reality  the  disease,  and  of  which 
the  dropsical  effusion  is  only  a  consequence, 
and  that  not  a  necessary  one),  we  should 
first  consider  it  in  its  simplest  form,  that  is, 
without  any  corresponding  affection  of  the. 
brain  itself.  Now  there  are  many  sucli 
cases,  both  in  children  and  in  adults  ;  and 
in  both,  the  disease  is  easily  recognised.  1 
shall  speak  of  it  chiefly  as  it  regards  infants, 
where  it  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
and  attended  with  greater  danger. 

The  essential  signs  of  the  disease  are 
few,  and  readily  understood.  Tbe  head  is 
hot,  the  face  flushed,  the  oyes  dull  and  in- 
expressive. The  arteries  in  the  neck  as 
well  as  in  the  temples,  pulsate  strongly. 
The  child  is  restless  and  fretful,  evidently 
suffering  pain,  which  both  the  countenance 
and  the  hand  of  the  patient  refer  to  the 
head  as  its  seat.  A  febrile  state  of  sys- 
tem accompanies  the  disease,  though  in 
different  degrees.  The  pulse  is  accelerated, 
the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  tongue  covered 
with  a  white  fur.  The  appetite  is  lost, 
and  sometimes  there  are  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing. The  bowels  are  in  general  constipated, 
though  sometimes  the  reverse. 

Now  these  are  all  the  symptoms  that 
properly  belong  to  the  disease,  in  the  early 
stage.  They  have  been  often  mistaken,  and 
attributed  to  wrong  causes  :  such  as  teeth- 
ing, or  worms,  or  other  irritations  in  the 
primcB  vice,  though  seldom  with  any  just 
foundation.  The  disorder  has  been  called, 
also,  the  infantile  remittent  fever ;  as  if  it 
were  a  general  affection  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, instead  of  a  local  disease. 

Causes. — These,  in  most  cases,  are  not 
perceptible,  this  inflammation,  like  others, 
appearing  to  come  on  spontaneously.  The 
obvious  causes  are  exposure  to  cold,  or  injuries 
of  the  head;  such  in  fact  as  are  common  to 
other  diseases.  The  pain  of  dentition,  or 
worms,  or  other  irritations  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  may  possibly  induce  it  at  times  ;  but 
these  are  only  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  causes,  and  not  as  the  disease  itself,  as  is 
often  done  ;  such  causes  seem  more  likely 
to  irritate  and  disorder  the  brain  itself,  than 
its  membranes. 

Progress  and  termination. — Inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  like  others,  is 
often  slight  in  degree,  and  terminates  quickly 
in  health.  If  it  be  long-continued,  though 
slight,  it  often  ends  in  serous  accumulation, 
Which  is  known  or  suspected  by  the  marks 
of  oppressed  brain  that  take  place.    The 
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pulse  then  loses  its  frequency,  and  often 
becomes  preternaturally  slow ;  the  pupils 
are  dilated  ;  there  is  torpor  of  the  bowels, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  system. 
'J  he  inflammation  now  frequently  declines 
or  subsides  altogether,  the  heat  of  head, 
and  of  skin,  disappearing  ;  and  the  tongue 
becoming  clean.  More  frequently,  how- 
itzer, the  continuance  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms shows  the  continuance  of  the  inflam- 
mation, but  in  very  different  degrees.  If 
the  child  is  very  young,  so  that  the  bones 
are  not  firmly  united,  the  head  gradually 
enlarges  in  its  dimensions,  and  becomes 
misshapen  in  its  figure  ;  and  that  so  ob- 
viously and  variously,  as  not  to  require  being 
described.  The  extent  to  which  the  en- 
largement goes,  is  very  various.  Sooner  or 
later  it  generally  stops  by  the  bones  uniting, 
the  head  remaining  afterwards  through  life 
preternaturally  large.  In  this  case  a  quan- 
tity of  fluid  remains,  without  seeming  (in 
many  instances  at  least)  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  sensorial  functions, 
or  even  with  the  general  health  ;  except 
that  the  body  is  commonly  stunted  in  its 
growth.  Such  subjects  are  always  liable 
to  repeated  returns  of  inflammation  in  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  and  which,  soorfer 
OF  later,  in  many  cases,  proves  fatal.  The 
ventricles  are  always,  I  believe,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  serous  accumulation,  and  they 
become  enlarged  and  distended  in  conse- 
quence. Inmost  cases,  though  not  in  all, 
there  is  fluid  found  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  arachnoid  membrane  ;  and  in  this 
case,  it  makes  its  way  to  the  basis  of  the 
brain,  and  down  the  spinal  canal.  The  en- 
largement of  the  ventricles  appears  to  take 
place  from  a  kind  of  evolution  of  the  brain, 
without  any  material  injury  to  the  structure, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  perfect  way  in 
which  the  functions  are  sometimes  carried 
on  in  these  cases.  The  cerebral  substance, 
in  extreme  cases  of  this  sort,  becotnes  so 
attenuated  by  the  expansion  as  hardly  to 
eijunl  aline  in  thickness  ;  which  has  led' to 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  in  such  cases 
the  brain  had  wholly  disappeared. 

Such  is  the  progress,  in  the  milder  forms 
of  membranous  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
On  many  occasions,  the  disease  assumes  a 
more  active  character,  and  soon  spreads  to 
the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  as  is  known  by 
the  great  disturbance  of  functions  that  en- 
sues.  Then  it  is,  that  the  restlessness  be- 
comes extreme,  irritability  both  of  mind 
and  body  is  excessive,  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  altered,  and  especially  that 
of  the  eyes,  which  are  often  directed  irre- 
gularly, with  the  pupils  unequally  dilated. 
The  eyelids  remain  half  open,  if  the  child 
sleeps  ;  there  is  often  delirium,  as  far  as 
this  can  be  observed  in  infants  ;  the  mus- 


cles of  the  hands  and  feet  are  in  a  state  of 
contraction  ;  and  frequently  general  convul- 
sions take  place.  The  fur  on  the  tougue 
becomes  thicker,  and  of  a  darker  colour  ; 
somnolency  or  stupor  follows  ;  and  death 
ensues.  The  disease  often  proves  fatal  in 
two  or  three  days,  and,  in  very  young  infants, 
sometimes  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
inflammation  ;  and  then  commonly  with  con- 
vulsions. Sometimes  the  disease  is  pro- 
tracted to  two  or  three  weeks  before  it 
proves  fatal,  depending  chiefly  upon  the 
age  of  the  patient.  If  the  disease  is  thus 
protracted,  it  wears  at  first  merely  the  ap- 
pearance of  ordinary  fever  ;  which,  indeed, 
it  is.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  brain 
begins  to  be  oppressed  ;  partly  from  some  de- 
gree of  serous  accumulation,  partly  from 
the  arterial  excitement  and  consequent  dis- 
tention :  so  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  the 
sy  m;  itoms  of  inflamed,  with  those  of  oppressed, 
brain.  In  many  instances  towards  the  end, 
a  paralytic  state  of  one  side  of  the  body  is 
observed  ;  while  the  limbs  on  the  opposite 
side,  perhaps,  are  convulsed. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  in  all  these  cases 
is  veiy  great,  although  many  recover  ;  more 
or  less  perfectly,  however,  for  they  are  often 
left  paralysed  in  different  degrees  ;  or  with 
the  mental  functions  impaired,  and  some- 
times nearly  lost. 

When  these  cases  prove  fatal  in  the  way 
just  mentioned,  the  appearances  observed 
on  dissection  are  comparatively  slight  ;  and 
the  more  so,  the  sooner  the  disease  has 
proved  fatal  ;  because  time  is  not  then  given 
for  any  material  alteration  of  structure  ;  nor 
is  the  accumulation  of  fluid  at  all  consider- 
able. Instead  of  this,  there  is  observed 
great  turgescency  of  veins  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  and  also  in  the  medullary  substance 
when  cut  through.  The  same  appearance  is 
generally  observed  in  the  ventricles.  In 
those. recent  cases,  also,  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane is  commonly  found  thickened  and 
opaque;  with  serum  in  the  cellular  texture 
that  connects  it  with  the  pia  mater.  This 
latter  membrane  is  often  observed  to  be  red- 
dened by  the  inflammation  ;  but  this  is 
much  more  remarkable  with  regard  to  its 
under  surface  ;  as  may  be  seen  by  stripping 
it  oft'  the  brain,  and  drawing  it  out  from  be- 
tween the  convolutions. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hydrocepha- 
lus, or  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  is  as  simple  as  thatof  any  other  of  the 
serous  membranes  :  and  you  are  to  be  go- 
veined  in  your  practice  by  the  same  general 
rules,  which  I  have  so  repeatedly  pointed 
out  ;  namely,  by  the  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  habit  and  general  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient, and,  in  some  measure  also,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease.     Upon  the  last  point, 
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however,  (the  degTee  of  violence,)  some  cau- 
tion is  required.  The  most  fatal  cases  often 
set  out  with  very  mild  symptoms  ;  by  which 
we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  and  thrown  off 
our  guard.  Considering  the  great  danger 
of  the  disease  altogether,  and  the  little 
power  we  have  over  it  when  far  advanced, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  watchful  even  of 
the  slighter  cases  ;  and  it  is  better,  because 
safer,  to  be  more  active  than  necessary, 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

There  are  few  cases  where  bloodletting 
is  not  proper  ;  and  when  it  is  so,  general 
bloodletting,  either  from  the  arm  or,  ( which 
probably  is  still  better),  the  jugular  vein, 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  leeches.  Cupping 
is  a  good  remedy,  though  inferior  in  effect 
to  venesection.  There  is  a  great  objection  to 
the  use  of  leeches,  independent  of  the  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
lost,  and  the  less  efficacy  of  this  mode  of 
drawing  blood  ;  which  is,  the  great  mental 
irritation  they  occasion  in  infants,  and  which 
is  continued  often  for  an  hour  or  two.  This 
is  particularly  injurious  in  brain  affections, 
and  will  often  counterbalance  any  good 
effects  they  might  otherwise  produce.  The 
quantity  of  blood  requisite  to  be  taken,  is 
of  course  very  different  in  different  circum- 
stances. In  an  infant  of  five  or  six  months, 
previously  healthy  and  strong,  three  or  four 
ounces  may  be  taken ;  while,  in  weakly 
children,  an  ounce  or  little  more  will  suf- 
fice. 

Cold  should  be  applied  to  the  head,  where 
this  is  very  hot.  If  otherwise,  it  is  useful  to 
stimulate  the  scalp  by  a  weak  solution  of  the 
tartarized  antimony,  (a  scruple  to  an  ounce.) 
The  cantliarides  cerate  may  be  rubbed  behind 
the  ears ;  or  a  mild  blistering  plaster  applied 
to  the  hack.  A  warm  fomentation  of  the 
head,  from  time  to  time,  is  also  useful, 
and  is  not  incompatible  with  the  use  of 
cold  icater  in  the  intervals. 

Frequent  mild  purgatives  are  proper  ;  and 
when  tbe  pulse  is  very  rapid,  small  doses  of 
the  digitalis  seem  to  do  good.  After  the 
necessary  evacuations  have  been  made,  and 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  where 
great  restlessness  is  observed,  small  doses 
of  opium  are  proper  :  for  instance,  one,  two, 
or  three  drops  of  the  tincture,  at  intervals  of 
four  or  six  hours,  in  a  child  of  six  months  : 
^W  so  on,  in  proportion  to  the  age.  It  is 
best  to  give  the  opium  along  with  a  purgative, 
such  as  the  infusion  of  senna. 

The  utility  of  calomel,  and  other  mercurial 
remedies,  lias  been  very  much  exaggerated 
in  this  disease*  In  general,  they  are  not 
required,  and  are  often  hurtful ;  as  where 
there  is  great  irritability  of  system,  indicat- 
ed by  restlessness  and  frequency  of  pulse. 
These  circumstances  generally  occur  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease.    In  the  latter 


stage,  when  tor]x>r  exists,  the  pulse  being 
slow,  and  the  pupils  large,  mercurials  may 
possibly  be  of  service.  The  specific  charac- 
ter, however,  which  some  have  given  them 
in  this  disease,  is  absurd. 

When  the  febrile  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided, and  marks  of  oppression  of  brain  only 
remain,  little  is  required  to  be  done.  It  is 
not  proper  to  excite  the  system,  either  by 
mercury  or  any  other  means,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  absorption:  for  such 
means  will  be  very  likely  to  reproduce  the 
inflammation,  and  can  do  no  lasting  good  in 
the  way  of  absorption.  As  the  strength  he- 
comes  recruited,  by  time,  and  by  food  taken 
according  to  the  appetite,  the  balance  be- 
tween exhalation  and  absorption  will  be 
gradually  restored.  At  all  events,  you  must 
not  deceive  yourselves,  by  supposing  that 
art  can  accomplish  any  tiling  of  importance 
in  such  circumstances. 

Our  next  subject,  Gentlemen,  will  be 
phrenitit,  as  it  is  called,  or  one  of  the  forms 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain  itself. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tue  Lancet. 

Sir, — When  candidates  pass  their  ex- 
amination at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
I  believe  they  make  oath  to  preserve  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  &c. ; 
and  if  I  recollect  right,  for  any  egregious 
violations  of  its  decency  and  decorum,  they 
subject  themselves  to  be  struck  from  the 
list,  of  its  Members.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case, 
what  does  it  not  argue  for  the  active  surveil- 
lance and  watchfulness  of  those  honourable 
and  upright  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
present  Court  of  Examiners.  I  repeat, 
what  does  it  not  argue,  when  we  see  bla- 
zoned forth  in  every  newspaper,  the  nause- 
ous and.  disgusting  paragraphs  of  those. 
quaclis  in  Bouverie  Street,  Bridge  Street, 
Adelphi,  Norfolk  Street,  &c,  styling  them- 
selves Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 

Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  such  a  body  ?  The  question  is 
an  idle  one — as  the  thing  is  ;it  present  con- 
stituted, we  know  that  it  is,  and  we  also 
know  that  there  is  little  hope  of  reformation. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
what  1  have  here  complained  of,  will,  (as 
we  say  at  school,)  long  ere  it  reach  Olympus, 
be  scattered  in  empty  air — hut  there  is 
yet  another  saying,  which  may  apologise  for 
this  intrusion,  "  Gutta  cavat  lapidem." 

1  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.  Z. 
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London,  Saturday,  Dec.  16,  182G. 

Although  Roderick,  we  would  fain  hope 
"  the  last  of  the  Goths,"  has  no  "  intention 
to  read"  our  Journal  in  future,  or  at  least 
has  so  averred,  we  shall  not  be  deterred 
from  our  wonted  analysis  of  his,  being  per- 
fectly assured  that  the  lucubrations  and 
conduct  of  Messrs.  Brodie  and  Co.,  the 
puissant  instructors  of  youth  of  the  West 
End  of  town,  will  always  amuse  the  thinking 
part  of  the  profession,  and  prove,  at  any 
rate,  of  negative  utility.  Dr.  Macleod 
states  that,  "  it  would  not  become  him  to 
speak"  of  The  Lancet  "  in  the  terms 
which  it  merits ;"  and  when  we  consider 
that  he  is  a  species  of  Sancho  Pauza  to  the 
moon-eyed  confederates  of  the  West  End 
Hospitals,  to  that  detestable  oligarchy  which 
has  ever  been  leagued  against  the  freedom 
of  the  profession  and  the  press,  we  verily 
believe  that  he  speaks  the  truth.  It  would 
not,  indeed,  "  become"  him  to  re-echo  the 
crimes  which  we  have  exposed, — to  snarl  at 
his  patrons,  nor  to  add  his  feeble  breath  to 
the  far-resounding  indignation  which  their 
deeds  have  raised;  and,  finally,  it  would 
not  "  become"  him  to  give  his  dirty  testi- 
mony on  the  side  of  truth  and  justice  and 
equity,  whose  bread  depends  upon  the  dura- 
tion of  error  and  charlatanry,  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion, and  abuse.  But  we  proceed  to  the  jour- 
nal, which  is  opened  by  our  friend  Mr.  Shaw 
with  "  an  account  of  the  mode  of  treating 
distortions  (of  the  spine)  adopted  in  Paris  ;" 
and,  as  usual,  by  introducing  the  name  of  his 
brother-in-law,  who,  he  says,  has  "  nearly 
an  hundred"  morbid  specimensin  his  private 
Museum,  to  which,  however,  as  he  confesses 
in  the  next  line,  and,  doubtless,  for  very 
cogent  reasons,  "  we  need  not  refer."  Mr. 
Shaw,  we  believe,  has  had  considerable 
practice  as  a  spine-doctor,  and  with  the  re- 


spectable modicum  of  anatomical  knowledge 
which  he  possesses,  may  be  allowed  to  know 
something  more  of  spinal  distortions  than 
the  merchant  Milli  of  Paris,  and  other  ad- 
venturers and  machinists  who  have  found 
their  account  in  the  craft.  So  far,  therefore, 
Mr.  Shaw  stands  forth  more  respectably 
than  on  former  occasions.  It  appears  that 
the  merchant  Milli,  who  was  himself 
crooked,  learned  the  method  of  stretching 
the  spine  from  Heine,  of  Wurtzburgh,  in 
Germany,  who  followed  Yenel,  a  prac- 
titioner at  Orbe,  in  Switzerland,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  who  had  described  it  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Lusanne.  This  Venel  used  a  machine 
nearly  similar  to  Levacher's,  or  to  that 
known  in  this  country  as  Jones's  collar,  and 
had  a  contrivance  for  keeping  his  patients 
in  a  state  of  extension  during  the  night. 
But  we  insert  what  Fodere  says  (Journal 
Complementaire,  May  1824,  translated  by 
Mr.  Shaw)  of  the  method  pursued  in  an  in- 
stitution lately  established  by  M.  Humbert, 
which  is  merely  a  refinement  of  the  practice 
of  Milli  and  Wurtz  : — 

"  Each  patient,"  says  Fodere,  "  was  put 
into  a  separate  bed.  The  placing  them 
occupied  us  from  nine  until  one  in  the 
morning  :  (there  were  twenty  patients.) 
The  beds  had  pulleys  at  the  sides,  and 
levers  at  both  ends.  Each  patient  covered 
with  a  flannel  gown,  which  opened  behind, 
was  laid  on  a  hair  quilt,  four  inches  thick, 
and  without  cushions  or  bolster.  A  large 
leathern  belt,  with  rings  for  attaching  the 
several  cords,  was  put  round  the  hips  ;  and 
upon  the  head  a  cap,  laced  at  the  upper 
part,  and  fastened  under  the  chin,  'ibis 
cap  was  attached  to  a  long  lever  at  the  top 
of  the  bed.  The  patient  being  now  laid  at 
full  length,  the  operator  exposed  the  pro- 
tuberance, (bosse,)  worked  it  and  kneaded  it, 
(la  masse  et  la  petrit,)  while  he  pushed^t 
from  the  opposite  side.  He  then  insinu- 
ated a  wedge  of  wood,  prepared  according 
to  the  form  of  the  tumour,  between  it  and 
the  mattress,  so  as  to  push  the  swelling  in- 
wards. If  the  curve  was  (of)  the  shape  of 
an  S,  this  operation  was  done  on  botli  sides. 
On  the  side  opposite  the  tumour,  which  is 
generally  thin  and  wasted,  dry  friction,  and 
even  slight  "  flagellations,"  were  used  to 
excite  the  contractility  of  the  muscles. 
After  these  processes  were  completed,  the 
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sal  or  lumbar.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience and  defect,  Mr.  Shaw  has  contrived 
a  moveable  plane  upon  principles  which 
will  naturally  occur  to  practitioners.  A 
broad  belt,  attached  to  a  fixed  plane,  is 
buckled  round  the  waist,  while  another, 
attached  to  a  moveable  one  mounted  on  rollers, 
is  put  round  the  hips.  Any  force  applied 
to  the  latter  must  extend  the  lumbar  part  of 
the  spine. 

Iu  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 

femur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  which 

did  not  unite  by  bone,  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo 

observed,  that  "  some  degree  of  ossification 

had    taken  place    externally   to  the    capsular 

,    membrane,"  whence  he   concludes,  that  the 
live  hours,  without  moving  any  part  except 

her  limbs  ;  the  chair  being  so  contrived,  "  exclusion  of  cellular  texture  from  contact 
that  the  wedge  called  debossnir,  and  the  con-  j  with  the  broken  neck  of  the  femur>  is  the 
tinued   extension    of    the   neck   and  trunk,  .  . 

could  be  employed  as  in  bed.  The  patient  ;  essential  cause  of  its  imperfect  restoration  ! 
thus  did  not  enjoy  more  than  seven  or  eight  I  What  a  blinking  of  the  question  !  Besides, 
hours    of  liberty;    if,   indeed,    that  can   be 


body  was,  by  cords  passing  from  the  girdle 
round  the  hips,  fixed  to  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  bed,  so  as  forcibly  to  pull  down  the 
trunk  and  pelvis  from  the  head,  which  con- 
tinued attached  by  the  cap  to  the  lever  at 
the  top  of  the  bed.  '  Cela,  fait,  on  souhaite 
la  bon  soir  a  la  patiente  et  Ton  passe  a  une 
autre.' 

"  At  four  in  the  morning,  a  new  order  of 
o|K  rations  commenced.  Each  patient  in 
rotation  was  placed  in  a  vapour  bath,  where 
she  remained  an  hour  ;  after  which  her  bosse 
was  exposed  to  a  water  vapour  douche  (de 
vapeilr  aqueuse~)  for  half  an  hour,  it  being 
masse  et  petrit  at  the  same  time,  and  the  oppo- 
site side  slightly  flagelle.  She  was  then 
taken  to  her  chamber,  and  placed  in  a  me- 
chanical arm-chair,  made  on  purpose  for 
herself;  a  desk  was  added  to  it,  to  support 
her  breakfast  and  writing  or  drawing  appa- 
ratus,  as  she  was  to  remain  there  four  or 


called  liberty,  where  she   was  not   allowed 
to  quit  her  long  crutches." 

The  professor  continues:—-"  I  confess 
that,  in  the  three  or  four  first  instances,  I 
was  quite  overpowered  at  this  species  of 
torture,  but  I  was  soon  able  to  bear  the 
sight  unmoved  ;  for,  during  all  these  ope- 
rntious,  the  patients  did  not  even  change 
colour,  and  each,  in  reply  to  the  questions 
1  put,  avec  I'air  de  m'appitoyer  surelle,  said, 
smilingly,  she  did  not  suffer ;  that  she 
slept  very  well,  although  tied  up  ;  and  was 
so  accustomed  to  the  wedge,  that  she  felt  a 
want  when  it  was  not  applied.  I  also  ex- 
amined tli"  pulse  and  respiration,  but  there 
was  no  change  in  iheni  ;  '  Tant  est  puissant 
ehez  les  femmes  le  dish-  de paraitre  bclles.,  " 

The  French  capital  abounds  with  institu- 
tions for  the  cure  of  spinal  distortions,  but 
it  appears  that  the  principles  of  extension 
are  the  same  in  all,  the  bands  being  ap- 
plied to  the  head  and  pelvis.  Ill  this  way, 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine,  which  is 
rarely  distorted,  is  more  stretched  than  any 
Other  part,  for  "  although  the  force  em- 
ployed affects  the  whole  spine,  it  strains 
that  part  most  where  the  extending  force  is 
not  impeded  by  friction."  The  cervical 
portion  of  the  spine  toi,  is  less  encum- 
bered with  bulky  connexions  than  the  dor- 


if  cellular  texture  be  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  bone,  then  by  the  Windmill-street 
hypothesis  of  parts  "  degenerating  into  cel- 
lular membrane,''  there  should  have  been 
no  lack  of  it,  either  in  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, or  any  other  part  of  the  old  woman, 
whose  case  Mr.  Mayo  has  related,  and  who, 
as  he  tells  us,  lived  an  idle  twelvemonth 
or  so  after  the  accident !  But  while  the 
old  woman  rested,  supeifiuous  bony  matter 
had  formed  without  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  no  part  of  the  femur  was  converted  into 
cellular  membrane,  so  that  this  hypothesis 
and  Mr.  Mayo's,  may  fairly  go  down  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets  together.  If  cellular 
substance  be  of  any  use  at  all  in  the  union 
of  fractures,  it  san  only  be  so  by  the  blood- 
vessels it  carries,  and  where  these  are 
wanting  it  will  be  idle  to  look  for  ossitic 
matter,  or  indeed  vitality  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
.Mayo  says,  that  the  "  ossification  external 
to  the  capsular  membrane,"  "  could  not 
extend  to  the  seat  of  the  fracture,"  imply- 
ing, if  we  mistake  not,  that  had  the  capsule 
been  lacerated,  the  cellular  tissue  would 
have  crept  in  and  united  the  neck  of  the 
femur  by  bone !     We  should   recommend 
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him  to  pioneer  that  way  for  it  in  the  next 
case  that  may  fall  under  his  notice  ! 

Dr.  Venables  has  communicated  a  paper 
on  the  detection  of  poisons  (arsenic,  corro- 
sive sublimate)  ;  but  it  is  for  the  most,  a 
compilation  from  Paris,  Hume,  Phillips, 
Marcet,  Bostock,  and  Prout. 

From  Mr.  Brodie's  lucubrations,  which 
Dr.  Macleod  has  deemed  either  too  valua- 
ble or  too  worthless  to  let  out  all  at  once, 
we  select  the  following  case  of — 

"  Encysted  Hydrocele  of  the  Testicle,  cured  by 
the  introduction  of  a  Seton. 

"  A.  B.,  a  young  man,  in  the  year  1813, 
observed  a  small  tumour  connected  with  the 
right  testicle.  The  tumour  gradually  in- 
creased during  the  three  following  years, 
after  which  it  remained  nearly  stationary. 
In  April  1818,  he  consulted  me  respecting 
it.  At  this  time  there  was  a  tumour  at- 
tached to  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
right  testicle,  nearly  as  large  as  the  testicle 
itself,  and  evidently  containing  fluid. 

"  On  the  16th  of  April,  I  punctured  the 
tumour  with  a  lancet,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  watery  fluid  escaped.  I  then 
introduced  an  eye-probe,  carrying  a  few 
threads  of  silk  into  the  puncture,  and,  hav- 
ing made  a  second  puncture  on  the  opposite 
side,  I  passed  the  probe  through  the  counter 
opening,  and  thus  drew  the  silk  threads,  as 
a  seton,  through  the  cavity  of  the  cyst.  A 
very  slight  degree  of  inflammation  followed 
the  operation.  On  the  18th  of  April,  the 
seton  having  slipped  out,  it  was  re-intro- 
duced, and  allowed  to  remain  three  days 
longer,  when  it  was  altogether  withdrawn. 
Suppuration  had  taken  place  in  the  wound 
round  the  seton.  The  discharge  of  pus  gra- 
dually lessened,  and  in  a  few  days  there 
was  only  a  small  solid  tubercle  left  in  the 
place  of  the  original  disease  :  and  this  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  when  I  again  saw 
my  patient  on  the  9th  of  May  following. 

"  As  the  cyst  of  the  true  encysted  hydro- 
cele is  proved  by  dissection  to  be  altogether 
a  new  formation,  independent  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  a  disease  corresponding  to  it  should 
sometimes  be  met  with  in  the  groin  of  the 
female  sex.  I  have  lately  seen  a  lady  who 
has  a  cyst  in  one  groin,  immediately  beloAv 
the  abdominal  ring,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
containing  fluid,  to  a  certain  degree  move- 


able, and  so  entirely  free  from  pain  that 
the  discovery  of  it  was  almost  accidental.'' 


A  few  cases  of  injuries  to  the  thorax, 
treated  by  Messrs.  Bell,  Shaw,  and  Joe 
Burns,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  are  as 
curious  specimens  of  the  ridiculous,  as  we 
have  lately  seen  emanate  from  the  sur- 
geons of  that  or  any  other  Hospital.  In  one 
place  we  are  told  that  a  lithotomist,  "  cut- 
ting iuto  an  empty  and  conti  acted  bladder, 
may  make  an  incision  of  frightful  extent, 
before  he  is  enabled  to  extract  the  stone"  ! 
In  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  sternum,  in 
which  the  inferior  portion  of  the  fractured 
bone  was  considerably  elevated  above,  and 
"  overlapped"  the  superior,  the  great  Joe 
Burns  attempted  to  reduce  it  "  by  pressing 
on  the  elevated  portion  during  deep  inspi- 
rations ;  "  (he  once  did  the  like  with  a  frac- 
tured clavicle  !)  whereupon  Mr.  C.  Bell,  in 
his  Clinical  Lecture,  is  made  to  say,  rather 
invidiously,  we  confess,  that  "  with  respect 
to  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  fractured 
portions  to  their  natural  position  (by  pres- 
sure on  the  part  which  '  overlapped '  its 
fellow,)  that  there  was  very  considerable  dan- 
ger in  this  practice,  of  wounding  the  pericar- 
dium, or  even  the  cava  or  sinus"  !  "  In  this 
very  case,  he  said,  the  reduction  was  not 
necessary"  !  The  bump  remains  avid  the 
sternum  is  shortened ;  consequently  the 
patient's  lungs  are  cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined, if  he  be  alive,  unto  this  day !  Sing 
the  praises,  then,  ye  dolts,  of  the  head  sur- 
geon of  the  Middlesex,  and  of  the  professor 
of  anatomy  and  surgery  to  our  Royal  Col- 
lege! 

Dr.  Ilewett,  of  obstetric  notoriety,  has 
his  usual  cases  of  fever. — Mr.  Jewel,  some 
remarks  on  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum,  as 
an  emmenagogue  ;  and  a  Dr.  Jaques,  a  case 
of  neuralgia,  cured  by  carbonas  fern. 
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The  Discovery  of  a  New  Animal  Poison.  By 
James  Hamilton,  jun.,  M.  D.  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine  and  Midwifery,  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

"  There  was  one  dapper  little  gentle- 
man in  dark  coloured  clothes,  with  a  chirp- 
ing, gossipping  expression  of  countenance, 
who  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  author  on 
good  terms  with  his  bookseller.  He  made 
more  stir  and  show  of  business  than  any  of 
the  others  ;  dipping  into  various  books, 
fluttering  over  the  leaves  of  manuscripts, 
taking  a  morsel  out  of  one,  a  morsel  out  of 
another.  The  contents  of  his  book  seemed  to 
be  as  heterogeneous  as  those  of  the  witches' 
cauldron  in  Macbeth.  It  was  here  a  fin- 
ger and  there  a  thumb,  toe  of  frog,  and  blind 
worm's  sting,  with  his  own  gossip  poured  in 
like  baboon's  blood,  to  make  the  medley 
slab  and  good." 

In  proceeding  to  notice  this  article,  we 
beg  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  re- 
appearance of  an  old  author,  after  a  silence, 
the  duration  of  which  alarmed  us  not  a  little  ! 
It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  profession,  and 
particularly  encouraging  to  its  younger  mem- 
bers, to  observe  individuals  who  are  held  in 
existence  merely  by  the  last  embers  of  life, 
coming  forward  in  support  of  science.  In 
our  Tespected  New  Contemporary  of  the 
Modern  Athens,  are  published  by  James 
Hamilton,  junior,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine and  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Observations  on  a  Peculiar  Modi- 
fication of  Sore  Throat,  which  occasionally  af- 
fects children.  We  trust  our  readers  will 
excuse  us  if  we  take  more  than  ordinary 
notice  of  these  observations,  a  trouble  we 
consider  ourselves  warranted  to  inflict  on 
ourselves,  from  the  length  of  time  which  the 
author  has  taken  to  conceive  them,  and  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  new  character. 

We  believe  it  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years 
since  the  Professor  has  appeared,  propria  per- 
son/!, in  the  pages  of  the  Medical  periodical 
Ijress  of  the  Intellectual  City  ;  but  wonders 


will  never  cease,  and  it  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  difficult  to  account  for  his  long  silence. 
Most  people  are  well  aware  that  the  Doctor 
has,  for  many  years  past,  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  laying  the  public  under  contribu- 
tion, in  the  way  of  his  calling  ;  and  that  in 
addition  to  his  occupation  in  this  way,  his 
pretended  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
science  has, for  the  last  three  years,  induced 
him  to  undertake  a  series  of  Phrenological 
Experiments  on  the  Members  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh.  The  object  of  the 
investigations  in  question,  was  to  determine 
how  far  these  gentlemen  were  endowed 
with  the  bump  of  amour  propre,  which  the 
Doctor  flattered  so  effectually,  that  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  successful  wheedling,  he  has 
been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Professor  of 
Medicine.  The  detail  of  these  experiments, 
in  which  the  Professor  speaks  of  his  col- 
leagues of  the  University  with  liis  usual  be- 
nevolence, is  addressed  in  a  series  of  disre- 
putable pamphlets,  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  L6rd  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town 
Council. 

The  Doctor,  like  all  people  versed  in 
tricks  of  authorship,  sets  out  in  his  obser- 
vations with  a  quotation  or  two  from  his  hints 
for  the  treatment  of  the  Principal  Diseases 
of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  by  way  of  adver- 
tising a  book,  which  has  been  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that,  except  by  the  reviewers  when 
it  first  appeared,  it  has  scarcely  ever  been 
once  noticed  in  any  work  of  reputation.  The 
Medico -Obstetric  Veteran  thus  expresses 
himself  : — "  There  is  a  very  dangerous, 
but  fortunately  rare,  modification  of  sore 
throat,  which  begins  in  the  form  of  a  whit- 
ish spot,  like  that  of  thrush  (though  more 
definite  in  its  shape,  being  round  or  oval,) 
on  one  or  both  tonsils,  unaccompanied  at 
first  by  fever,  and  attended  with  only  a 
trifling  degree  of  uneasiness  in  swallowing. 
By-and-by  this  spot  enlarges,  its  edges  be- 
come of  a  florid  colour ;  fever  steals  on  ; 
and  the  act  of  swallowing  grows  painful. 
A  slough  gradually  forms,  with  evident  ul- 
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ceration  at  its  edges ;  the  fever  increases  ; 
and  headache  and  restlessness  supervene. 

"  The  partial  separation  of  the  slough, 
together  with  the  rosy  colour  of  the  edges 
of  the  ulcer,  with  the  moderate  degree  of 
fever  for  some  days,  promise  a  favourable 
issue.  But  very  unexpectedly  slowness  of 
breathing,  without  either  difficulty  or 
wheezing,  takes  place,  with  excessive  and 
sudden  sinking  of  the  living  powers  ;  and 
it  generally  happens,  that,  within  a  day 
from  this  change,  the  fatal  event  takes 
place.  The  breathing  at  first  falls  to  eight- 
teen  respirations  in  the  minute  ;  then  to 
sixteen  ;  to  twelve  ;  and  finally  to  ten  or 
eight.  Sometimes,  with  the  sloughing,  the 
tonsil  swells  ;  and  in  some  cases  both  ton- 
sils are  affected." 

Since  the  hints  have  been  published,  the 
Doctor  has  ascertained,  that  offensive  fetor 
of  the  breath  and  cynanche  trachealis  oc- 
casionally attend  this  modification  of  sore 
throat ;  and  he  also  thinks  that  it  is  infec- 
tious, although  in  the  Hints,  he  entertained 
an  opposite  opinion. 

It  must  astonish  the  reader,  when  he  is 
told  that  the  information  afforded  by  the 
Professor,  with  all  the  appearance  of  novelty 
in  the  above  passages,  is  pretty  accurately 
detailed  by  an  author  of  the  fourth  century,* 
as  well  as  by  many  modern  writers,  from 
which  we  must  conclude,  either  that  the 
doctor  is  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  his  profession,  or  that  he  is  in  his  second 
childhood  and  deserves  some  little  indulgence 
on  the  score  of  impaired  memory.  Even  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Parr,  a  gentleman 
whom  the  Professor  is  perpetually  idolising, 
we  have  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  this 
peculiar  modification  of  sore  throat.  The 
dc  scription  of  Dr.  Parr,  it  is  true,  does  not 
correspond  verbatim  with  that  given  by  the 
Professor,  for  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  two 
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*  Aretams,  lib.  1.  cap.  7,  3,  but  particu- 
larly cup.  9. 


physicians  agree  in  their  symptomatological 
details  of  a  disease  ;  but  between  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton and  some  of  his  pupils,  there  is  at  all  times 
a  most  extraordinary  concurrence  in  matters 
of  thisnature  ;  for  if  the  Doctor  says  a  black 
thing  is  white,  his  dependents  will  swear  to 
it.  Nobody,  however,  can  read  Dr.  Parr's 
account  of  the  angina  gangrenosa,  p.  118, 
without  being  convinced  that  the  medico- 
obstetrical  veteran  of  the  North  has  de- 
scribed the  same  affection  ;  or,  in  fact,  the 
disease  styled  by  many  authors  cynanche 
maligna,  which,  without  referring  to  any 
modern  writer,  was  well  known  to  Areta-us 
to  terminate  sometimes  in  inflammation  of 
the  larynx,  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  "  At  si  in  pectus  per  arteriam 
id  malum  invadat  Mo  eodem  die  straiignlat." — 
Lib.  1.,  cap.  9. 

The  Professor  has  of  late  been  so  much 
in  the  way  of  experimenting,  that  he  now 
wishes  to  palm  on  the  profession  an  ab- 
surdity. This  rant  may  do  well  in  the  mid- 
wifery class,  but  the  Doctor's  characteristic 
subtilty  certainly  got  the  start  of  his  pru- 
dence when  such  a  rhapsody  of  nonsense  was 
allowed  to  appear  in  print. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Doctor  communicates 
what  doubtless  he  would  wish  us  to  con- 
sider another  discovery,  viz.  that  cynanche 
maligna  is  very  fatal ;  and  his  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  happens  is  truly 
the  only  novel  idea  in  the  whole  paper,  and 
is  in  fact  quite  unique.  Of  all  the  contribu- 
tions to  our  art  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
brilliant,  and  no  one  of  his  rivals  for  fame 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  claim  any  share 
in  the  honours  of  his  invention.  After  stat- 
ing that  this  affection  proves  fatal  in  two 
ways,  and  admitting  (what  Aretams  had 
told  us  long  ago)  that  this  happens  some- 
times from  the  local  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  and  uvula  extending  into  the  larynx, 
after  having  affected  the  pharynx,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus  to  account  for  the  fatal  termi- 
nation. But  the  other,  and  as  far  as  the 
author's  personal  observation  warrants  him 
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to  believe,  the  more  common  termination, 
does  not  admit  of  such  a  read}'  explanation. 
That  which  occurs  to  the  author  is,  that 
the  matter  secreted  by  the  ulcer  being  evi- 
dently of  the  nature  of  a  morbid  poison,  may 
act  by  paralysing  or  otherwise  influencing 
the  par  ragum,  or  the  branches  of  the  8th 
pair  of  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  on 
which  Le  Gallois  has  proved,  by  direct  ex- 
periment, that  breathing  depends.  The 
Professor  imagines  that  both  animal  and 
vegetable  poisons  act  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves,  an  opinion  which  he  thinks 
is  satisfactorily  established  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Fontana,  Orfila,  and  Brodie.  In 
support  of  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  the 
Doctor  relates  the  following  cases  of  poly- 
pus uteri  : — 

"  The  first  case  was  one  where  the  medi- 
cal attendants  were  induced  to  delay  nooz- 
ingthe  polypus,  and  where  the  patient  sunk 
a  few  days  after  the  consultation.  The  ap- 
pearances on  dissection  elucidated  at  once 
the  nature  of  the  case  ;  all  the  viscera 
seemed  perfectly  sound,  and  from  the  cpian- 
tity  of  fat  on  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
from  other  circumstances,  it  might  have 
been  considered  that  the  patient  iiad  been 
in  good  general  health,  and  had  died  from 
some  sudden  accident ;  but  an  ulceration 
surroundedthe  root  of  the  peduncle  by  which 
the  polypus  was  attached  to  the  uterus,  and 
it  was  concluded  that  the  matter  of  this  ul- 
ceration had  been  absorbed  and  had  acted 
as  an  animal  poison." 

"  Case  2. — A  stout  woman,  of  middle 
age,  was  brought  into  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
with  sudden  protrusion  of  a  double-headed 
polypous  excrescence  of  the  uterus  ;  a  liga- 
ture was  applied,  and  the  tumour  dropped  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  days.  The  woman 
seemed  to  be  doing  well  on  the  following 
day,  but  forty-eight  hours  afterwards  she  was 
found  labouring  under  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  every  means  she 
died  within  two  days.  On  opening  the 
body,  although  the  uterus  was  evidently 
thickened  and  enlarged,  no  connexion  what- 
ever between  the  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneal coat  and  the  state  of  the  uterus  could 
be  discovered." 

Case  3. — An  individual,  aged  4.3,  of  rather 
delicate  habit,  was  discovered  to  have  poly- 
pous excrescence  of  the  uterus,  and  a  liga- 
ture was  immediately  applied  :  the  tumour 
dropped  on  the  fourth  day.  The  day  follow- 
ing she  took  a  dose  of  ol.  ricini,  and  as  this 


did  not  operate  at  the  expected  time,  a 
cupful  of  infus.  senuae  to  accelerate  the  ope- 
ration of  the  oil.  The  senna  occasioned 
griping  and  violent  pain  of  belly.  She  was 
then,  for  the  first  time,  seen  by  the  ordinary 
medical  attendant,  who,  finding  that  the 
pain  was  aggravated  by  pressure,  imme- 
diately detracted  about  20  oz.  of  blood. 
Oppressed  breathing,  and  great  rapidity  and 
feebleness  of  pulse  quickly  succeeded,  and 
she  sunk  within  a  few  hours.  In  these  two 
latter  cases,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
must  have  been  a  state  of  system  different 
from  the  healthy  condition,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
vious absorption  of  vitiated  matter." 

To  afford  further  support  to  the  foregoing 
extraordinary  hypothesis,  the  Doctor  has 
recourse  to  cases  of  morbus  coxurius,  winch 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  perhaps  afford  a 
further  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  morbid  animal  fluids.  In  some 
cases,  where  abscesses  about  the  hip-joint 
have  been  opened  naturally  or  artificially 
in  the  thigh,  and  where  from  four  to  eight 
ounces  of  pus  had,  for  a  considerable  time, 
been  discharged  daily,  purulent  diarrho-a 
has  suddenly  supervened,  accompanied,  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  most  remarkable 
diminution  of  the  discharge  from  the  ab- 
scess. Sometimes  those  changes  have  been 
so  sudden  that  they  have  happened  within 
a  fevv  hours. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  it  would  at  first 
appear  that  the  abscess  had  burst  into  the 
gut,  but  both  the  phenomena  during  life, 
and  the  appearances  on  dissection  after 
death,  contradict  this,  for  sometimes  days 
intervene  without  any  discharge  by  stool ; 
and,  on  dissection,  no  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  abscesses  and  the  gut  baa 
been  traced.  The  Doctor  does  not  give 
credit  to  the  notion,  that  the  contents  of  an 
abscess  are  absorbed'  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  and  conveyed  by  the  lymphatics 
into  the  general  circulating  mass,  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  intestines,  as  he  says  ]  us  has 
never  been  seen  in- the  blood.  He  thinks  it 
more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  there  is  a 
very  partial  absolution  of  the  matter  of  the 
abscess,  which  excites,  through  the  medium 
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of  the  rterves.  a  diseased  action  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  foregoing  hypothesis  furnishes  an 
example  of  the  most  extraordinary  circuni- 
ambulations  we  have  ever  heard  of.  The 
Doctor  begins  his  course  in  the  fauces,  darts 
to  the  medulla  obloiigata,  finds  his  way  into 
the  trachea,  thence  he  makes  a  sudden  spring 
to  the  uterus ;  then,  by  a  quick  manoeuvre, 
he  whips  round  to  the  acetabulum ;  and  at 
last,  instead  of  bringing  matters  to  a  con- 
clusion in  his  usual  way,  by  a  series  of  scan- 
dalous pamphlets,  he  jumps  at  once  into  the 
intestines,  where  he  gets  completely  in- 
volved in  the  excreta.  The  Doctor's  cock 
and  bull  story  reminds  us  of  another,  which 
we  think  even  the  Professor  will  remember, 
notwithstanding  the  morbid  condition  of  his 
nerves.  There  was  once  a  student  (now  a 
Professor  in  the  modern  Athens,)  who,  pre- 
paratory to  his  becoming  a  member  of  the 
University,  aspired  to  the  honour  of  a  De- 
gree from  the  Alma  Mater  ;  but,  on  enter- 
ing the  hall  of  judgment,  he  recognized 
among  the  togated  crew,  a  figure  of  a  hercu- 
lean form,  whose  unexpected  presence  so  af- 
fected the  respiratory  nerves  of  this  aspiring 
youth,  that  he  had  not  power  to  tell  ex  quibus 
rebus  constant  Pilule  Colocynthidis  Compositae  ? 
After  this  unfortunate  rencontre,  a  thought 
traversed  his  cranium,  that  the  easiest  me- 
thod to  find  his  way  into  the  University, 
was,  first  to  betake  himself  to  Aberdeen, 
faud  thence  return  to  the  intellectual  city,  an 
xperiment  which  answered  his  fullest  ex- 
pectations. 

But  to  lay  all  joking  aside,  we  must  beg 
to  ask,  what  right  has  Professor  Hamilton 
to  draw  the  slightest  comparison  between 
himself  and  Le  Gallois,  Fontana,  and 
Orfilal  In  our  humble  opinion  he  has 
none.  We  think  he  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  these  eminent  characters,  as  Dr. 
Slop  does  to  Dr.  William  Hunter.  What 
connexion  is  there  between  the  opinion  of 
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Le  Gallois,  and  that  of  the  investigations 
mentioned,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Ha- 
milton. They  are  just  thus  far  connected, 
that  Le  Gallois  and  those  occupied  in  the 
same  cause,  have  established,  by  a  series  of 
accurate  and  well  conducted  experiments, 
facts  of  great  importance  to  the  professional 
public  ;  whereas  the  notions  of  the  Profes- 
sor are  the  mere  effusions  of  his  own  brain, 
without  an  experiment  or  solid  argument  to 
support  them.  The  Professor  seems  to  be 
deserted  by  his  usual  logical  ingenuity, 
when  he  attempts  to  show  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  morbid  secretions  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  poisons  of  the  vegetable,  mi- 
neral, and  brute  order  of  the  animal  king- 
doms. The  poisons  obtained  from  these 
great  kingdoms,  are  certainly  and  speedily 
deleterious  in  their  effects,  some  of  them, 
indeed,  in  minute  quantity  ;  whereas  indi- 
viduals may  remain  under  the  influence  of 
the  diseased  secretions  of  the  human  body 
for  years,  and  ultimately  recover.  We  must 
not,  however,  forget  to  mention,  that  the 
Professor  admits  that  there  are  certain  mor- 
bid secretions,  as  those  of  scrofula  and 
cancer,  which  have  only  a  local  effect ;  but 
even  in  this  admission,  he  labours  under 
a  mistake.  For  cases  of  both  these  diseases, 
where  patients  have  fallen  victims  to  gene- 
ral contamination,  must  be  familiar  to  the 
profession.  We  may  well,  indeed,  exclaim 
with  the  Roman  orator,  "  O  tempora,  O 
mores,"  when  we  are  told  that  the  human 
body,  while  in  life,"  is  so  sadly  corrupted,  as 
to  be  capable  of  generating  matter  equally 
destructive  with  the  venom  of  scorpions 
and  rattle-snakes!  How  has  the  Professor 
ascertained  these  extraordinary  qualities  of 
the  matter  generated  in  the  throat  and 
uterus  ;  did  he  collect  the  matter  and  expe- 
riment with  it  on  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
as  he  might  easily  have  done  ;  or  did  he 
acquire  during  his  late  trip  to  Paris,  any 
new  method  of  analysing  animal  poisons  1 
He  condescend  to  such  petty  experiments, 
or  to  study  chemistry  !    No  such  thing ;  he 
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acquires  a  knowledge  of  every  thing  by  in 
spiration ! 


We  humbly  think  that  no  subject  affords 
less  support  to  the  extravagant  notions  of 
the  Professor,  than  polypus  uteri.  All 
medical  men  must  be  aware,  even  those 
who  do  not  pretend  to  the  same  knowledge 
of  uterine  diseases  with  our  author,  that 
polypous  excrescences  of  the  uterus  have 
existed  for  many  months,  and  been  at- 
tended from  the  time  they  have  acquired 
any  magnitude  with  copious  effusions 
from  the  passages,  without  proving  very 
hurtful  to  the  patient.  Has  the  Professor 
proved  by  direct  experiment  that  the  se- 
cretion of  polypus  uteri  differs  from  that  of 
polypi  of  the  nose,  ears,  throat,  vagina,  or 
from  that  of  polypi  of  any  other  part  1 
When  he  submits  to  the  public  his  investi- 
gations on  these  points,  we  shall  treat  his 
opinions  with  greater  deference.  To  speak 
in  the  language  of  the  Professor,  is  it  not 
more  reasonable  when  women  are  seized 
with  peritonitis  soon  after  the  tumour  has 
been  noosed,  to  ascribe  the  peritoneal  ex- 
citement to  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
ligature,  than  to  anything  vicious  in  the  se- 
cretion of  such  productions'!  No  impartial 
person  can  doubt  the  applicability  of  this 
notion  to  the  Professor's  two  latter  cases. 
In  regard  to  the  third  case  related  by  our 
author,  the  only  explanation  that  can  be 
offered  of  the  speedy  dissolution  of  this 
woman  is,  that  when  seen  by  the  family 
medical  attendant,  the  inflammation  must 
have  been  so  far  advanced,  that  no  man  of 
ordinary  prudence  would  have  had  recourse 
to  venesection.  It  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
cluded, that  she  sunk  from  the  untimely  use 
of  bleeding,  a  circumstance  we  should  think 
of  no  unusual  occurrence,  and  not  from  the 
absorption  of  poison.  Our  author's  third 
case  can  also  be  explained,  without  having 
recourse  to  that  sink  of  vitiated  matter  into 
which  the  Professor  has  unfortunately 
plunged  himself.    We    are  told  that    the 


medical  attendants  delayed  noosing  the 
polypus  for  a  few  days  after  the  consulta- 
tion. Now  we  cannot  positively  say  who 
these  gentlemen  were,  whether  they  were 
John,  Henry,  or  Adam,  or  all  three  of  them; 
but  sure  we  are,  that  were  they  asked  why 
they  delayed  the  operation,  they  would 
reply,  that  the  patient's  general  health  was 
so  impaired,  that  no  benefit  could  be  ex- 
pected from  an  operation.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  profession,  that  when  cases  of  this 
nature  have  been  neglected,  the  constitution 
is  undermined,  and  the  patient  dies  hectic. 

Before  we  close  our  observations,  we 
must  throw  a  slight  coup  d'aeil  on  the  method 
which  our  author  has  adopted  to  neutralise 
this  virulent  poi3on.  In  this  division  of  the. 
paper,  we  have,  as  usual,  a  slight  specimen 
of  the  Doctor's  benevolence  towards  one  of 
his  colleagues  of  the  University.  Dr.  Dun- 
can, junior,  the  professor  of  materia  medica, 
is  censured  for  having  in  one  edition  of  his 
Dispensatory,  expressed  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  powers  of  the  sugar  of  lead, 
and  refers  to  a  modification  that  Dr.  Duncan 
has  made  in  that  opinion  regarding  this 
medicine,  which  has  been  lately  adopted  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  among  his  numerous  nostrums. 
But  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether  it 
is  more  creditable  to  keep  pace  with  science 
as  Dr.  Duncan  does,  by  changing  his  opi- 
nions according  to  the  progressive  improve- 
ments made  in  the  various  departments  of 
medicine  ;  or,  like  Dr.  Hamilton,  to  remain 
so  obstinately  attached  to  all  the  prejudices 
which  were  instilled  into  his  mind  in  his 
youth,  as  to  be  deaf  to  every  improvement, 
except  when  it  suits  his  whim  or  pique,  as 
in  the  present  instance. 

Among  the  numerous  obligations  which 
the  profession  owe  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  none 
certainly  can  be  more  important  than  his 
discovery  of  an  antidote  to  neutralise  the 
animal  poisons  ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
be  at  all  backward  in  awarding  our  mite  of 
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praise  to  the  discoverer,  or  in  joining  in  the 
congratulations  of  our  brethren  on  so  im- 
portant an  occasion.  But  as  medicines  have 
always  accomplished  such  marvellous  cures 
in  the  hands  of  the  Doctor,  we  trust  the 
profession  will  excuse  us  if  we  receive  his 
reports  with  a  respectable  degree  of  caution. 
For  example ;  Dalby's  carminative  when 
prescribed  by  the  Professor,  cures  gripes 
and  colic  in  children  with  a  degree  of 
celerity  and  effect  little  short  of  the  magical 
efficiency  of  Prince  Hohenloe.  A  case  was 
communicated  to  us  by  a  gentleman  who 
once  witnessed  one  of  these  extraordinary 
cures.  The  Professor  had  been  requested 
to  visit  an  infant  fourteen  days  old,  affected 
with  icterus.  The  disease,  however,  was 
declared  to  be  colic,  of  which  the  Doctor 
said  the  child  would  very  soon  recover  ; 
and  after  a  few  words  in  another  apart- 
ment, and  thus  addressing  the  mother, — 
"  Well,  ma'am,  you  must  give  him  a  little  of 
the  Dalby,  and  he  will  be  well  to-morrow," 
he  took  his  departure.  The  lady  was  electri- 
fied with  joy,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  child 
was  well,  for  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning- 
he  was  in  eternity.  The  Doctor  has  great 
faith  in  Spilsbury's  drops,  and  Roache's 
royal  embrocation ;  we  cannot  say,  how- 
ever, Tthat  we  have  ever  witnessed  their 
effects,  but  we  know  that  he  was  wont  to 
recommend  them  from  the  chair ! 

We  are  well  aware,  that  we  have  not 
half  done  justice  to  the  observation  of  the 
Professor,  but  we  trust  to  be  soon  favoured 
with  additional  remarks  from  his  able  pen, 
when  we  promise  to  make  up  for  our  defects 
in  the  present  instance. 
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When  we  see  any  phenomenon,  even  of 
rare  occurrence,  as  an  eclipse  or  a  meteor, 
we  feel  no  great  surprise  ;  the  glass  falls 
indifferently  on  our  breast,  and  we  may,  per- 
haps, remark,  that  such  things  have  been 
observed  before.  But  if  the  sun  were  to 
darken  for  days,  with  a  continued  eclipse, 
or  the  heavens  to  blaze  with  a  repetition  of 
meteors,  our  curiosity  would  be  at  a  low 
ebb  indeed,  if  it  did  not  search  through  the 
gloom  for  its  cause,  or,  eagle-eyed,  grapple 
with  the  lightnings  to  discover  their  origin. 
Such  were  the  writer's  impressions  during 
the  first  progress  of  the  subject  involved 
in  the  title  of  this  paper  ;  and  such  are  his 
intentions  now  that  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  general  astonishment.  While  the  facts 
connected  with  this  question  were  few,  and 
spoken  of  with  reserve,  it  may  be  some  pal- 
liation of  this  attempt  to  state,  that  he  was 
silent ;  but  now  that  they  have  grown  nu- 
merous and  notorious,  taciturnity,  he  thinks, 
would  be  weakness  rather  than  discretion. 
Like  many  others,  he  was  deaf  to  the  inci- 
pient murmurs  of  report,  and  conceived  that 
they  might  have  been  but  the  stifled  wail- 
ings  of  disappointment ;  but  the  complaint 
increasing  in  strength  with  its  duration,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  lend  it  an  attentive 
ear.  The  rejection  of  two,  or  three,  or  four 
candidates,  might  have  excited  no  wonder  ; 
but  the  remission  of  eight  young  gentlemen 
to  their  studies  one  after  the  other,  demands 
an  investigation  commensurate  with  the 
novelty,  if  not  with  the  importance,  of  this 
portentous  event.  Many  circumstances 
conspire  to  render  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  both  necessary  and  interesting,  as  it 
embraces  the  operations  of  a  whole  system  ; 
for,  upon  the  agency  of  no  single  cause  can 
the  fate  of  these  pupils  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. We  cannot  readily  suppose  that 
the  lady  generally  painted  with  a  bandage 
on  her  eyes,  removed  in  this  instance  the 
veil  from  her  sightless  orbs,  and  selected 
from  her  orderless  urn,  six  or  eight  students, 
all  defective  in  mind  and  idle  in  habits,  for 
presentation  before  the  Court  of  Examiners. 
Such  an  incident  would  imply  a  suspension 
of  the  usual  laws  of  chance,  almost  beyond 
the  range  of  possibility,  and  would  require 
a  degree  of  credulity  for  its  belief,  which 
few  in  these  days  possess  ;  for  Nature  has 
wisely  equalised  her  gifts,  the  talents  of  the 
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great  mass  of  mankind  being  the  same.  To 
opportunity  and  cultivation,  the  dispropor- 
tion which  we  find  in  the  attainments  of 
different  persons  may,  for  the  most  part, 
be  attributed  ;  and  to  these  sources  of  im- 
provement we  must  principally  look  for 
the  object  of  our  search.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  for  one  who  is  wanting  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge  from  inferiority  of  in- 
tellect, one  hundred  are  ignorant  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  proper  means  of  learning. 
NTiy,  application,  upon  which  so  much  de- 
pends, is  as  often  regulated  by  external 
casualties,  as  by  any  innate  ambition  in  the 
individual  to  excel ;  and,  should  such  incen- 
tives to  study  not  be  thrown  in  his  way,  the 
fire  which  might  otherwise  have  burned  with 
so  bright  a  flame,  may,  like  the  spark  in  the 
rock,  for  ever  slumber  in  his  breast.  Upon 
this  hypothesis,  that  most  men  are  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  of  that  station  Which 
they  have  chosen  to  occupy  in  society,  have 
all  schools  been  opened,  and  all  philoso- 
phers have  taught — have  the  groves  of 
Academus  echoed  the  voice  of  a  Plato,  and 
the  Theatre  of  Stephen's  Green  responded 
to  Mr.  Colles's  jokes.  To  education,  in- 
deed, we  as  naturally  look  for  the  acquire- 
ments of  men,  as  we  would  to  the  hands 
and  genius  of  a  sculptor  for  perfection  in 
statuary  ;  for  if  Providence  gives  the  mate- 
ria], it  is  Art  alone  which  can  mould  it  into 
forms  of  beauty  and  utility.  If  the  educa- 
tion of  pupils  be  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
the  mode  of  rewarding  their  labours  is  no 
less  so,  and  necessarily  finds  a  place  in  this 
inquiry.  Upon  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  this  duty,  no  less  than  the  future  wel- 
fare of  hundreds,  depends  their  sole  portion 
in  this  life — a  piece  of  parchment.  A 
tribunal,  obviously  inferior  in  importance 
to  a  jury  in  a  case  of  life  or  death  only, 
should  be  so  constituted  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  injustice,  either  through  in- 
competence or  design.  The  claims  of  this 
body,  independent  of  every  other  considera- 
tion, to  a  distinct  notice  on  this  occasion, 
are  rendered  still  more  urgent  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  Court  of  Examiners  are 
not  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  mere 
chemical  agents  employed  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  some  particular  qualities  in  can- 
didates, since  they  exercise  the  functions  of 
teachers  as  well  as  examiners,  and  thus 
incur  a  sort  of  double  responsibility.  Should 
the  reader  concede  to  these  remarks  the 
validity  of  argument,  it  follows  that  two 
leading  causes,  by  which  the  failure,  of  these 
pupils  may  be  accounted  for,  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  that  each  demands  a  fuller 
exposition. 

The  election  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  is 
nominally  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
popular  franchise,  each  member  having  a 
vote  in  the  appointment.    So  far  the  theory 


of  the  usage  is  correct ;  but  it  need  scarce- 
ly be  slated  here,  that  laws,  however  ex- 
cellent in  their  abstract,  are  but  too  often 
perverted  in  their  reduction  to  practice.  The 
office  being  one  of  considerable  influence 
and  ostensibility,  it  is  sought  with  propor- 
tionate avidity  ;  and  though  the  regulations 
of  the  College,  ridiculously  presuming  on 
the  purity  of  human  nature,  prohibit  can- 
vassing for  any  situation,  the  infraction  of 
this  order  discloses  some  curious  traits  of 
character  and  motive.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  ingenuity  with  which  fair  dealing  is 
excluded  from  the  entire  transaction.  To 
such  a  height  of  corruption  did  this  system 
at  one  time  arrive,  that  a  gentleman,  now 
no  more,  was  in  the  habit  of  openly  promis- 
ing to  his  sycophants  a  place  in  the  Court. 
Could  such  an  insult  be  tolerated  in  any 
body  possessing  a  particle  of  public .spirit  1 
But  the  private,  history  of  these  elections 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present 
paper,  and  the  reader  must  take  the  picture 
of  a  professional  speculator  contemplating 
pupils,  patronage  and  power,  in  the  vista  of 
his  hopes,  with  the  bust,  of  honourable  am- 
bition fallen  from  its  broken  pedestal,  and 
covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust  upon  the. 
ground,  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
spirit  which  guides  these  appointments.  Out 
of  such  materials,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
collected  together  by  the  workings  of  self 
interest,  and  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  a  fitness  for  office,  is  the  Court  of  Exa- 
miners composed.  By  a  reference  to  the 
published  lists  of  the  officers  of  the  Col- 
lege, it  will  be  found  that  some  of  these 
Examiners  have  contrived,  by  the  influence 
of  wealth  and  connexions,  to  hold  their 
places  in  the  Court  for  years,  though  the 
election  is  annual.  This,  of  course,  could 
not  happen  without  the  consent  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  only  demonstrates  the  ascendency 
which  a  few  individuals  obtained  over  the 
whole  body.  It  would  be  somewhat  Quix- 
otic to  expect,  that  no  protests  would  be 
made  against  the  decisions  of  a  tribunal 
formed  in  this  unexceptionable  manner  ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  one  master  unreservedly 
stating  that  all  his  pupils  are  rejected,  and 
another  averring  that  all  such  a  gentle- 
man's pass.  As  these  persons  must  know 
each  other  pretty  well,  their  opinions  are 
entitled  to  jespect.  The  well  known  lia- 
bility of  certain  of  these  Examiners  to  in- 
dulge their  antipathies  on  those  occasions, 
led  to  the  ingenious  device  of  securing  their 
absence,  by  one  of  the  candidate's  friends 
suddenly  taking  ill,  when  a  consultation  was 
called,  and  the  obnoxious  Examiner's  pre- 
sence immediately  required. 

Severity,  from  whoever  cause,  however 
reprehensible,  is  not  so  injurious  to  society 
in  its  results  as  an  opposite  vice ;  and  as  if 
to  complete  the  odiousness  of  this  system, 
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we  find,  partiality  practised  as  well  as  pre- 
judice gratified.  It  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom, when  pupils  of  members  of  the  court 
were  to  be  examined,  for  the  latter  either 
to  absent  themselvc,  or  not  to  vote  on  the 
occasion  ;  but  recent  instances  have  dispen- 
sed with  the  delicacy  of  this  etiquette,  and 
examiners  have  been  the  first  to  vote  a 
license  to  their  own  apprentices  !  Inde- 
pendent of  the  rejections  which  may  be  the 
consequences  of  such  obscure  causes,  many 
must  happen  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
mode  of  examining,  for  if  there  be  one 
speculative  point  better  established  than 
another,  it  is,  that  no  individual's  practical 
knowledge  of  disease  and  anatomy  can  be 
positively  pronounced  on  from  a  catacheti- 
cal  examination.  It  is  liable  to  the  twofold 
error  of  injuring  individuals  and  the  pub- 
lic. By  the  assistance  of  reading  and  grind- 
ing, the  experience  of  every  day  shows, 
that  pupils  though  incompetent  to  practice 
their  profession,  answer  quite  glibly,  as  it 
is  termed,  every  question  proposed  to  them ; 
while  others,  though  well  informed,  from 
want  of  a  presence  of  mind,  or  fluency  of 
uttering  their  sentiments,  appear  absolutely 
ignorant.  But  such  as  this  examination  is, 
we  must  have  it  at  full  length.  It  is  not 
customary  in  this  College  as  in  others,  to 
allocate  particular  days  in  each  week  for 
the  transaction  of  analytical  surgery.  The 
candidate  having  previously  paid  his  deposit 
for  the  license,  a  day  is  appointed  for  his 
trial  in  anatomy,  and  another  for  surgery. 
Summonses  being  served,  the  examiner  in 
the  mean  time  betakes  himself  to  his  library, 
brushes  the  dust  from  some  learned  tome, 
and  selecting  its  most  intricate  contents, 
treasures  them  up  in  his  memory  for  the 
approaching  occasion  ;  or,  spreading  out  be- 
fore him  a  folio  of  plates,  pursues  the  ra- 
mifications of  nerves  and  arteries  to  invisi- 
bility, and  with  the  "  air-drawn  scalpel  of 
his  imagination,"  separates  ligaments  and 
fascia?  into  layers,  which  nature  intended 
to  be  indivisible.  In  short,  he  enters  the 
a.vna  "  made  up,"  loaded  with  "  cruxes," 
as  it  has  been  significantly  called,  and  in  all 
respects  prepared  to  make  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  erudition.  The  notoriety  of 
this  practice  has  given  birth  to  some  in- 
different puns,  the  examination  of  a  certain 
gentleman  being  familiarly  called,  from  its 
frequent  repetition,  the  fatal  (fcetal)  circula- 
tion, and  so  on,  with  the  favourite  crambos 
of  others.  'When  to  the  chance  of  prejudice, 
the  certainty  of  a  minute  preparation,  the 
possibility  of  deficient  powers  of  expression, 
we  add  the  mysterious  manner  in  which 
some  members  of  this  Court  proposed  their 
questions,  it  is  time  to  inquire,  what  are  the 
means  of  instruction  afforded  to  the  student 
to  overcome  all  these  difficulties. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  apprentice  for 


illustration.  He  comes  up  to  town,  pays  a 
large  fee,  and  is  neglected  in  the  onset  by 
his  master.  Abandoned  in  this  manner,  he 
is  left  to  his  own  resources  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, which  can  be  done  from  books,  lec- 
tures, and  hospitals  only.  There  is  no  com- 
plete medical  library  accessible  to  the 
student  in  Dublin  ;  a  small  circulating 
one,  containing  a  few  class  books,  was 
established  at  the  College  last  session,  to 
provide  against  strictures  published  in  this 
Journal.  This  is,  however,  but  to  admit, 
not  to  remedy  a  defect ;  and  au  extensive 
reading  room  must  be  provided.  For  this 
purpose,  let  fifty  pounds  of  the  fee  which  is 
now  paid  to  some  worthless  master,  who 
would  begrudge  to  give  one  volume  to  a 
pupil  out  of  the  little  three-feet  square 
cabinet,  with  a  clay  bust  stuck  up  on  the 
top  of  it,  be  appropriated  by  the  College, 
and  then  there  will  be  something  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  library.  The  student,  then, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  thus  deprived  of  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  informa- 
tion. To  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  of  Dub- 
lin the  hospitals  are  closed,  and  they  are 
consequently  thrown,  as  a  last  resource,  on 
lectures.  The  student,  therefore,  goes  to 
the  College,  buys  ten  guineas  worth  of 
tickets,  and  on  returning  home,  probably 
calls  to  the  woollen  draper's  for  other  winter 
necessaries.  On  counting  his  cash,  he  finds 
so  much  indispensible  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, draws  the  strings  of  his  purse,  and 
won't  mind  a  hospital  for  that  season. — 
There  is  plenty  of  time  yet,  he  thinks  ;  so 
the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  and  perhaps 
the  fourth  year,  pass  away  in  this  struggle 
to  purchase  tickets,  keep  the  proprietress 
of  the  "  boarding-house"  from  wearing  long 
faces  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  to  prevent 
other  furnishers  from  sending  in  long  bills. 
The  fifth  year  arrives  ;  a  great  exertion  must 
now  be  made,  for  papa  expects  a  license  at 
the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship.  An 
ingenious  letter,  demanding  a  more  liberal 
allowance,  is  forthwith  posted,  and  admis- 
sion is  now  purchased  into  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals for  one  year.  He  makes  a  wonderful 
proficiency  in  pathology,  thinks  with  rapi- 
dity of  the  "  letters  testimonial,"  deposits 
the  cash  for  the  license,  and  probably  hires 
one  of  those  creatures,  who  prey  on  the 
ignorance  of  students,  for  the  next  quarter, 
called  a  grinder.  Well,  the  day  of  judgment 
arrives  ;  he  is  quite  "  up"  to  anatomy  ;  no 
doubt  of  his  passing.  The  second  day  comes  ; 
some  crabbed  questions  are  put  to  him  on 
surgery — never  heard  of  such  a  thing  be- 
fore ;  he  looks  puzzled — confounded  ;  in 
short,  he  "  breaks  down,"  as  it  has  been 
technically  termed,  and,  in  a  word,  is  re- 
jected !  Shall  I  pursue  the  picture  farther, 
and,  dipping  the  pencil  in  passion's  tints, 
give  colour,  shape,  reality  to  the  agonies  of 
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shame,  wounded  pride,  and  despair,  which 
rend  the  hreast  of  the  wretch  whom  my 
fancy  hebolds  stretched  upon  his  couch  of 
sorrow,  bathed  in  tears,  his  character  lost, 
his  hopes  blasted,  aye.  his  heart  broken ! 
And  does  not  the  question  follow — Masters, 
have  you  done  your  duty  1 — Lecturers,  have 
you  discharged  the  obligations  of  your  office  1 
— Hospital  Surgeons,  have  you  afforded  the 
facilities  of  attaining  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  art? — but,  above  all,  Examiners,  have 
you  observed  the  solemnity  of  your  oaths, 
in  rendering  equal  and  impartial  justice  to 
all  1  Let  the  facts  brought  to  light  in  the 
preceding  investigation  resolve  these  ques- 
tions, and  account  for  the  problem  with 
which  we  commenced — the  rejection  of 
these  eight  pupils.  Instead  of  wondering 
at  the  failure  of  so  many,  we  should  rather 
be  surprised  that  so  many  should  succeed, 
under  circumstances  so  adverse  ;  and  no- 
thing but  the  most  laudable  and  persevering 
industry  can  carry  the  unfriended  student 
through  such  an  ordeal.  To  state  the  other 
deductions  which  necessarily  follow  from 
the  foregoing  facts,  the  writer  conceives 
would  be  an  officious  insult  to  the  reader's 
discrimination.  He  must  therefore  con- 
clude for  the  present  by  repeating,  that 
the  College,  as  a  school,  is  conjunctively 
responsible  with  the  student  for  his  profes- 
sional deficiencies  ;  and  that  in  the  remarks 
made  to  prove  this  point,  the  writer  lias  not 
heen  influenced  by  the  complaints  of  indivi- 
duals, either  masters  or  pupils,  but  by  the 
merits  of  the  case.  He  therefore  disclaims 
the  imputation  of  his  pen  being  galvanised 
into  action  by  any  such  impure  sympathies, 
and  of  being  the  organ  of  any  party  in  that 
body  to  which  his  opinions  have  been  from 
time  to  time  addressed.  Poor,  indeed, 
would  be  the  recompense  of  even  such  tri- 
fling literary  toil  as  he  has  undertaken,  if, 
on  laying  down  his  pen,  he  bad  no  more 
exalted  reward  to  repose  on  than  the  paltry 
approbation  of  a  few  mal-contents,  who 
praised  while  he  pleased,  and  fled  him 
when  their  purpose  was  served. 


Erinensis. 


Dublin,  Dec.  4,  1816. 


GENERAL  MEETING  OF  GERMAN 
PHYSICIANS  AND  NATURALISTS, 
AT  DRESDEN. 

About  five  years  ago,  it  was  arranged  by 
the  principal  cultivators  of  the  various 
branches  of"  natural  science  in  Germany,  to 
establish  a  society,  and  to  have  an  annual 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
to  each  other  whatever   discoveries  might 


have  been  made  by  any  members  of  the 
union  in  their  particular  province.  This 
was  one  object ;  but  another  was,  that  of 
entertaining  a  proper  spirit  of  emulation 
and  friendship  among  men  who,  however 
separated  by  extent  of  territory,  or  debarred 
from  opportunities  of  making  known  their 
opinions  by  absurd  legislative  restrictions, 
might  once  in  the  year,  at  least,  revel  in 
that  freedom  of  opinion  which  could  only  be 
gratified  at  the  personal  interviews  of 
friends.  The  first  meeting  of  this  kind  was 
held  at  Leipsic  in  1822,  when  the  venerable 
Blumenbach  gratified  the  assembly  by  his 
presence.  The  next  year  the  Katinfor- 
schende  Freunde  congregated  at  Halle,  at 
which  meeting  Dobsereiner,  of  Jena,  an- 
nounced his  valuable  investigations  respect- 
ing platinum.  The  third  meeting  was  held 
in  the  vine-clad  town  of  Wursberg  ;  and 
the  fourth,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
where  the  collections  of  the  Linkenberg 
Institute  afforded  a  rich  treat  to  the  very 
numerous  assembly.  Soemmerring,  Siebold, 
Tiedemann,  and  many  other  distinguished 
anatomists  were  present.  The  last  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Dresden,  at  which  Pro- 
fessor Carus,  already  favourably  known 
throughout  Europe  as  a  zootomist,  presided. 
For  the  following  account  of  the  Dresden 
meeting  we  are  indebted  to  some  recent 
numbers  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeilwig  \  but  our 
space  does  not  allow  us  to  give  more  than 
a  brief  abstract  of  wliat  was  done.  Carus 
delivered  a  description  of  his  interesting 
discovery  respecting  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  insects.  Dr.  Oken,  the  well  known 
conductor  of  the  Isis,  read  an  essay  dis- 
tinguished for  perspicuity  of  style  and  illus- 
tration, on  the  original  form  and  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus,  which  was  very  in- 
teresting, but  too  lengthy  to  admit  of  any 
further  notice  than  a  mere  mention.  Pro- 
fessor Evetschmer,  of  Frankfort,  delivered 
a  discourse  on  the  newly  discovered  race  of 
African  dogs,  and  on  the  Giraffes,  and  criti- 
cised the  more  recent  prelections  of  Lich- 
tensten,  professor  of  zoology  at  Berlin,  on 
the  same  animals.  Count  Sternberg,  who 
is  a  most  zealous  promoter  of  mineralogy, 
delivered  a  discourse  on  petrified  vegetables, 
particularly  on  ferns  and  palms.  Cotta  read 
a  paper  on  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the 
Flammerbuhi ;  and  Treviranus,  of  Breslau, 
on  several  interesting  phenomena,  illus- 
trating the  physiology  of  vegetables. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  hallvof 
the  palace,  as  no  other  room  in  the  town 
was  sufficiently  large  for  the  number  as- 
sembled. The  king  of  Saxony  ordered  all 
his  museums  and  galleries,  which  are  very 
rich  in  the  works  of  art,  to  be  thrown  open 
during  the  week,  and  the  assemblage  broke 
up  with  the  greatest  expressions  of  satis- 
faction and  delight. 
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To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancet. 

Sir,— Unforeseen  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented me  sooner  expressing  the  gratifica- 
tion I  derived  on  reading,  in  one  of  your  re- 
cent Numbers,  a  spirited  and  able  letter 
from  a  correspondent  who  signs  himself 
"  a  Physician."  May  I  beg  leave  through 
the  medium  of  your  useful  and  wide- circu- 
lating hebdomadary,  of  which  he  as  well  as 
myself  are  constant  readers,  to  inform  your 
correspondent  that  he  has  been  anticipated 
in  his  plan  of  forming  an  extended  associa- 
tion of  independent  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial physicians,  as  the  enclosed  Circular 
containing  the  principles  and  views  and 
resolutions  of  one  already  instituted  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Faculty  of  Physicians  in 
London,"  will  show.  It  affords  me  pleasure 
to  mention,  that  although  the  Circular  has 
been  only  very  lately  and  partially  issued,  the 
association  has  received  several  communi- 
cations from  highly  respectable  physicians, 
expressing  their  approbation  and  concur- 
rence in  the  views  and  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  requesting  their  names  may  be 
enrolled  as  members.  Between  your  corres- 
pondent and  the  association  there  is  a  very 
striking  coincidence  in  thought  and  senti- 
ment, insomuch  that  it  might  be  suspected 
lie  was  one  of  us  practising  a  ruse  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  public  on  the  subject.  I 
assure  you,  however,  that  he  is  altogether 
unknown  to  us ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he,  as  well  as  every  other  physician  actuated 
by  the  same  manly  spirit  of  independence 
which  he  breathes,  will  hasten  to  rally- 
round  the  standard  of  professional  improve- 
ment and  honourable  competition  which 
has  at  length  been  raised. 

Until  the  organisation  of  the  association 
shall  be  more  complete, — until  it  has  ac- 
quired increased  numerical  strength,  and 
become  a  firm  phalanx  of  "  good  and  true 
men,"  it  is  necessary,  as  your  correspondent 
observes,  that  the  m°mbers  should  mature 
their  plans  in  private.  The  words  of  the 
poet  are  applicable  to  it  at  present : — 

Pes  dura,  et  regni  no-vitas  me  talia  cogunt 
IMoliri,  et  late  fines  custode  tueri. 

For,  it  must  be  evident,  that  to  disclose 
names  and  hold  public  meetings  in  the  in- 
fancy of  such  an  association,  would  frustrate 
the  objects  contemplated.  Not  only  would 
the  individuals  originating  it  be  liable  V9 
the  mal-influence  and  secret  persecutions  of 
a  set  of  men  interested  in  perpetuating 
medical  abuses,  but  the  association  itself 
would  be  open  to  the  intrigues  of  the  same 
junta  of  fellows,  who,  by  all  the  manoeuvres 


and  machinery  of  a  close  incorporation,  have 
perverted  an  Institution,  no  doubt  originally 
intended  for  the  public  good,  to  the  purposes 
of  base  monopoly  and  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  for  one  moment, 
in  the  present  age  of  liberal  policy  and  en- 
lightened views,  when  the  spirit  of  moral 
regeneration  is  abroad,  that  some  forty  or 
fifty  men  of  the  won -medical  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  shall  be  allowed  to 
constitute  themselves  the  medical  aristocracy 
of  the  country,  and  to  lord  it  over  all  other 
physicians, — many  of  whom,  to  say  the  least 
for  them,  are  their  equals  in  general  science 
and  literature,  and  more  than  their  equals 
in  point  of  medical  education  and  experi- 
ence. The  public  surely  will  no  longer  be 
gulled  into  the  belief,  that  a  few  straggling 
sons  of  Cam  and  Isis  are  the  only  persons  to 
be  found  within  his  Majesty's  dominions 
"  profound  sad  and  discreete,  groundly 
learned  and  deeply  studied  in  physyke," 
when  they  are  told  that  if  Hippocrates  was 
to  rise  from  the  dead,  or  iEsculapius  to  de- 
scend from  the  skies,  the  god  as  well  as  the 
man  would  be  deemed  unworthy  of  their 
fellowship  ;  and  that  a  Boerhaave,  a  Cullen, 
a  Black,  a  Rutherford,  or  a  Gregory,  the 
principes  medici/ne  of  modern  times,  were  they 
settling  in  this  emporium  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, would  be  summoned  to  undergo  an 
examination  before  a  few  tyros  in  the  pro- 
fession,— perhaps  their  own  pupils,  and, 
after  all,  would  only  receive  the  badge  of 
degradation  in  the  shape  of  a  license  or  per- 
mission from  them,  forsooth !  to  exercise 
medicine,  the  science  and  practice  of  which 
they  had  taught  and  diffused  over  the  whole 
world.  At  the  same  time,  they  would  be 
compelled  to  take,  on  their  bended  knees,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  these 
soi-disant  "  potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
signiors,"  and  observe  laws  and  regulations 
concealed  from  them,  and  which  they  have 
no  voice  or  vote  in  framing.  It  is  indeed 
high  time  such  a  state  of  things  should  be 
put  an  end  to,  and  it  is  indeed  high  time 
that  every  college  jackdaw,  old  as  well  as 
young,  should  be  stripped  of  his  borrowed 
plumes. 

The  work  your  correspondent  refers  to, 
(and  which  certainly  well  merits  perusal,) 
entitled,  "  An  Exposition  of  the  State  of 
the  Medical  Profession  in  the  British  Do- 
minions, and  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
Monopoly  by  Usurpation  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  London,"  was  drawn 
up  by  a  Committee  of  the  Association,  who 
spared  neither  labour  nor  research  to  put 
the  public  fully  in  possession  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  connected  with  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  singular  monopoly  in 
question — a  monopoly,  I  may  say,  effected 
by  means  that  in  point  of  craft,  subtlety,  and 
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time-serving  shuffling  conduct  could  scarcely 
he  matched  by  a  College  of  Jesuits.  Un- 
less, however,  the  College  had  usurped 
powers  never  delegated  to  them,  either  by 
their  Charter  of  Incorporation,  or  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  giving 
it  validity,  their  monopoly  could  never  have 
acquired  its  present  stupendous  and  mis- 
chievous magnitude.  One  of  the  more  early 
usurpations  of  that  body  was,  at  various 
times  to  limit  the  number  of  physicians  as 
suited  their  purpose,  and  another,  to  sub- 
ject the  graduates  of  universities  to  re -ex- 
amination ;  yet  the  great,  and,  indeed,  the 
sole  object  which  the  crown  and  the  legis- 
lature at  that  period  had  in  view,  was  to 
suppress  quackery  and  empiricism,  and  to 
hinder  and  restrain  unqualified  persons  from 
practising  medicine  ;  and,  accordingly,  six 
physicians  by  name,  and  all  other  men  of  the 
same  faculty  or  degree,  were  incorporated 
into  one  body,  and  mode  a  perpetual  college  or 
commonalty,  without  any  limitation  express- 
ed or  implied  as  to  numbers.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  six  physicians  mention- 
ed in  the  charter  were  all  graduates  of  fo- 
reign universities,  and  it  is  likewise  worthy 
of  remark,  that  when  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, in  the  teeth  of  the  Charter  and  Act  of 
Parliament  confirming  it,  claimed  the  power 
of  re-examining  graduates  of  universities, 
they  were  defeated  in  an  action  brought 
against  tbem  for  false  imprisonment,  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Bonham,  who  had  denied 
such  power  on  the  part  of  the  College.  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  and  his  brother  judges  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  before  whom  this  action 
was  tried,  in  which,  likewise,  Sir  Thomas 
Fleming,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
concurred,  was,  that  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians possessed  no  power  whatever  of  re- 
examination, supervision,  or  correction  over 
graduates  in  physic  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  only  universities 
then  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  that  they  were,  in 
virtue  of  their  degrees,  entitled  under  the 
Charter  and  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  all  the 
benefits  and  privileges  of  incorporation. 

The  College  of  Physicians  is  a  private 
college,  and  cannot  even  grant  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  To  make  a  physi- 
cian, in  the  language  of  the  bard  of  Cale- 
donia, 


is  aboon  their  might, 


Gude  faith  they  manna  fa'  that ;" 

and  it  follows  that  the  only  power  or  autho 
ritv  they  do  possess,  is  over  men  who,  with 
out  a  degree,  exercise  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  those  they  may  examine,  super- 
vise, and  correct,  and  give  a  license  to.  But 
surely  such  men  can  never  form  integral 
parts,  or  constituent  members  of  a  College 
of  Physicians.  Accordingly,  in  some  of  their 


old  lists,  there  are  a  great  many  men  of  this 
degreeless  description  in  their  class  of  licen- 
tiates or  permissi ;  and  if  in  the  same  class 
there  were  likewise  many  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, as  well  of  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  as  of  the  Scotch  and  foreign 
universities,  it  was  because  the  step  of 
licentiate  was  then  considered  both  by  the 
College  and  the  graduates  themselves,  as 
preliminary  to  admission  into  the  fellowship, 
or  incorporation,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  va- 
cancy, when  the  number  of  fellows  was  un- 
duly limited. 

If  in  the  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament 
of  Henry  VIII.,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion given  them  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke, 
and  the  other  judges  of  the  land,  the  gradu- 
ates of  Oxford  and  ( 'ambridge  were  exempt- 
ed from  re-examination,  and  entitled,  ex 
dfhito,  to  all  the  benefits  and  privileges  con- 
sequent on  incorporation  into  the  London 
College,  does  not  the  Act  of  Union  betwixt 
England  and  Scotland,  which  provides, "  That 
there  be  a  communication  of  all  rights,  pri- 
vileges, or  advantages,  which  do  or  may  be- 
long to  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom,"  and 
"  that  the  universities  and  colleges  of  St. 
Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edin- 
burgh, as  now  established  by  law,  shall 
continue  in  this  kingdom  for  ever,"  place 
these  universities  on  the  same  footing  in 
respect  to  rights  and  privileges  as  the  two 
favoured,  although  non-medical  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 

If  a  stigma  has  attached  to  degrees  from 
St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  and  that  these 
should  still  exist  amongst  the  public  the 
slut  nominis  umbra  in  regard  to  these  univer- 
sities, I  trust,  when  their  recent  regulations 
exacting  residence,  a  liberal  education,  and 
a  tl.'orough  course  of  study  in  every  branch 
of  the  medical  profession,  with  strict  perso- 
nal examinations,  shall  become  more  gene- 
rally known  throughout  the  empire,  that 
not  even  the  shadow  of  prejudice  will  ope- 
rate against  them.  But  let  me  here,  by  the 
by,  ask,  whether  it  did  suit  the  selfish  and 
crooked  policy  6f  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  London,  to  countenance  and  abet  the  dis- 
graceful traffic  in  mercenary  degrees  which 
prevailed  at  those  universities,  and  which, 
for  aught  I  know,  still  prevails  at  some  fo- 
reign ones.  For  having,  as  already  men- 
tioned, instituted  a  mongrel  class  of  mutes, 
or  licentiates,  they  next,  under  the  osten- 
sible pretext  of  solely  consulting  the  public 
good,  "made  a  by-law  start,"  rendering  it 
imperative  on  every  person  who  wished  to 
become  a  licentiate  to  provide  himself  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  But 
who  so  shallow-pated,  knowing  as  the  Col- 
lege did,  the  munner  in  which  such  degrees 
could  be  obtained,  ( and  Dr.  Brodani  him- 
self, that  prince  of  quacks,  obtained  his 
through  the  signature  of  one  of  their  leadiug 
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fellows,)  who,  I  say,  does  not  see  the  cloven 
foot  of  monopoly  and  self-interest  in  this 
by-law  ?  ^Yas  it  not  calculated  to  biting 
s;iist  to  the  College  mill!  And  was  it  not 
calculated  to  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  physicians  of  liberal  education,  "who 
had  accomplished  all  thing:;  for  their  form 
without  grace,"  by  placing  them  on  a  level 
with  a  set  of  mushroom  physicians,  who  had 
I  'in  wholly  bred  and  educated  within  the 
sound  of  the  pestle  and  mortar,  without  ever 
having  been  inside  the  walls  of  an  univer- 
sity in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  Ac- 
cordingly, numbers  of  Master  Simples  under 
this  law,  were  metamorphosed  into  legiti- 
mate physicians,  and  became  dignified  licen- 
tiates or  members,  as  they  choose  to  miscal 
themselves,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Lon- 
don, provided  only,  that  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  gallipot  Latin,  and  some  six  weeks' 
grinding',  they  could  pass  muster  as  re- 
quired by  the  College,  and  satisfy  their 
treasurer.  One  would  suppose  that  feelings 
of  delicacy  might  at  least  have  restrained 
any  individual  of  the  College  from  append- 
3  name  to  certificates  of  this  descrip- 
tion, since  he  was  likely  to  be  called  on, 
under  a  solemn  obligation,  to  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  men  to  exercise  the  important 
duties  of  a  physician,  whom  for  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  pounds,  exclusive  of  postages,  they 
had  beforehand  been  instrumental  in  get- 
ting dubbed  Doctors.  It  is,  however,  too 
notorious,  that  neither  presidents,  nor  cen- 
sors, nor  fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of 
London,  have  at  all  times  been  actuated 
with  such  feelings  on  the  subject.  Even 
their  "  Magnus  Apollo,"  Doctor  Baiilie, 
was  not  more  backward  than  others  of  his 
colleagues  in  these  indecorous  transactions, 
notwithstanding  that  his  uncle,  the  late  Dr. 
William  Hunter,  to  whom  he  owed  every 
thing,  had,  along  with  Drs.  Fothergill,  Rus- 
sell, Garthshore,  and  others,  conjoined  with 
him  in  resisting  the  usurpations  of  the  Col- 
lege, done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  put 
an  end  to  the  abominable  practice. 

It  will  doubtless- be  urged,  on  behalf  of 
the  College,  that  the  above  worse  than  ab- 
surd law  has  been  repealed,  and  that  in  lieu 
of  it  they  have  made  another  by-law,  enact- 
ing that  no  doctor  of  medicine  should  be 
admitted  to  examination  as  a  licentiate,  un- 
less he  had  resided  two  years  at  an  univer- 
sity. This,  at  least,  amounts  to  an  admis- 
sion, on  the  part  of  the  College,  that  an  ex- 
amination by  their  President  and  Censers 
furnishes  no  adequate  criterion  of  medical 
competency.  But  let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  that,  in  the  tenns  of  this  by-law,  a 
person  has  actually  resided  two  years  at  an 
university:  and  let  us  suppose  again,  that 
this  residence  of  two  years  was  even  at  one 
of  the  best  medical  schools  in  Europe,  such 
as  Edinburgh,  instead  of  being  at  one  of  the 


worst,  such  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  I 
shall  ask,  would  such  a  short  residence 
enable  him  to  become  "  'groundly  learned 
and  deeply  studied  in  physyke,"  agreeably 
to  the  words  of  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  for 
physicians  1  The  truth  however  is,  the 
College  know  this  two  years  residence  is 
evaded,  and  they  wink  at  the  f.ict  that  the 
candidates  for  a  licentiateship  "  term-trot," 
as  well  as  the  candidates  for  a  fellowship.  I 
know  some  at  present  term-trotting  for  the 
fellowship  who,  to  uphold  "  a  venerable, 
institution,"  alias  a  darling  monopoly,  will 
of  course  be  admitted  into  it  ;  and  I  know 
again  some  recently  admitted  into  the  class 
of  licentiates,  with  meretricious  degrees, 
who  have  not  resided  even  two  weeks  at 
an  university.  Having  previously  provided 
themselves  with  a  St.  Andrews,  or  Aber- 
deen, or  some  foreign  degree,  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  college-men,  they  have  run 
down  by  steam  to  Edinburgh  at  the  com- 
mencement of  two  different  sessions,  and 
after  matriculating  have  returned  by  steam 
to  London.  These  steam-manufactured  phy- 
sicians are,  doubtless,  very  useful  to  the 
College  at  a  time  they  are  beating  up  for 
licentiate  recruits  in  all  quarters,  since  the 
exorbitant  fees  they  pay  on  getting  them- 
selves "  tagged  to  the  tail  "  of  the  College 
must  replenish  their  empty  coffers,  and 
support  their  new  mausoleum  in  Pall-Mali 
East. 

It  may  be  said,  and  indeed  it  has  been, 
said,  that  if  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
London  be  a  monopoly  by  usurpation,  the 
proper  redress  for  the  grievances  complain- 
ed of  would  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  law. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  might 
at  first  sight  be  imagined  ;,  but  were  it  ever 
so  easy,  and  the  issue  ever  so  successful,  it 
would  fall  far  short  of  remedying  the  many 
evils  and  grievances  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  public,  and  the  interests  of  the  medical 
profession,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
have  grown  up  under  the  system  of  exclu- 
sion adopted  by  the  College.  It  must  be 
evident,  too,  that  there  are  few  individuals, 
on  their  first  settling  in  London  as  physi- 
cians, who  would  venture  to  engage  in  a 
ruinous  contest  with  a  public  body  or  in- 
corporation, the  more  especially  with  the 
fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  that  by  the 
various  shifts  and  stratagems,  pleas,  demur- 
rers, &c,  which  the  College,  acting  on  the 
defensive,  were  enabled  to  resort  to  ;  a  con- 
test of  this  kind  cost  the  late  Doctor  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  and  others,  no  less  a  sum 
than  about  two  thousand  pounds  in  law  ex- 
penses ;  and  as  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of 
the  physicians  in  London  are  licentiates 
who  have  sworn  allegiance  on  their  bci.dt  d 
knees  to  the  College,  whilst  the  indepen- 
dent physicians  who  have  not  so  bended  the 
knee,  nor  become  vassals  of  the  College, 
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are  but  few  in  number,  the  fonuer  are  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  altogether  precluded 
from  taking  the  field  ;  for  a  physician  ac- 
cepting a  license  from  the  College,  sells, 
like  Esau,  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage ;  and,  accordingly,  although  Lord  Mans- 
field severely  censured  their  by-laws  and 
illiberal  system  of  exclusion,  yet  he  and  his 
brother  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  ruled,  in  the  case  of  Doctors  Archer 
and  Fothergill  versus  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, that  no  licentiate  could  claim  admis- 
sion to  the  fellowship  under  a  by-law  which 
be  had  pledged  his  faith  to  observe. 

On  the  other  band,  it  is  not  from  want 
of  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  College, 
but  from  well-grounded  fears,  that  the  ab- 
solute nullity  of  those  powers  they  affect  to 
possess  would  be  made  as  manifest  and  clear 
as  the  sun  at  noon  day,  that  they  now  refrain 
from  prosecuting  physicians  who  extensively 
exercise  their  profession,  "  Nulla  aCollegio 
petita  venia."  It  is  proper  that  the  public- 
should  thus  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
cause  of  that  forbearance  they  are  so  anxious 
to  take  credit  for.  If,  however,  knowing  as 
they  do,  that  the  number  of  physicians  who 
will  not  bend  the  knee  to  them  (can  any 
Briton  so  humiliate  himself?  )  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  that  they  do  not  take  up  the 
gauntlet  which  has  again  and  again  been 
thrown  down  to  them  by  individual  physi- 
cians, able  and  willing  to  break  a  lance 
with  them  on  the  question  of  their  supre- 
macy, then  must  this  learned  incorporation 
appear  indeed  to  the  world  the  Briitum  fulmen 
which  their  late  president,  Sir  George 
Baker,  used  to  represent  them  to  be  amongst 
his  private  friends.  They  may,  to  be  sure, 
conspire  among  themselves  to  crush  any 
individual  independent  physician  (the  "  alie- 
nus  homo"  of  college  phraseology)  by  secret 
influence,  and  refusing  to  meet  him  in  con- 
sultation on  the  case  of  even  a  dying  pa- 
tient ;  and  they  may  set  up  one  of  their 
crafty  penal  by-laws  in  justification  of  such 
an  outrage  on  humanity.  It  may  suit  them, 
at  times,  to  enforce  the  rigid  observance  of 
this  by-law,  both  by  themselves  and  the 
licentiates,  and  it  may  suit  them  at  other 
times,  it  would  seem,  to  leave  its  observ- 
ance very  much  to  their  own  individual  dis- 
cretion ;  for  instance,  persecution  and  pro- 
scription were  the  order  of  the  day  in  Doctor 
Dick's  time- — discretion  or  caprice,  is  very 
much  that  of  the  present ;  and  whether 
from  liberality,  or  the  auri  sacra  James,  there 
are  now  some  of  them  readj  to  meet  any 
alienus  homo  in  consultation.  Some  again 
will  meet  one  and  not  another  ;  and,  lastly, 
some  will  use  the  aforesaid  by-law  as  a  test 
to  discover  whether  they  cannot  supplant 
him  in  attendance',  which  indeed  they  fre- 
quently succeed  in  doing,  when  there  is  a 
subservient  family  apothecary,  wno  knows 


well  that  they  are  adepts  at  prescribing  for 
him  as  well  as  the  patient. 

I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  much 
on  your  columns  ;  permit  me,  however,  to 
say,  that  the  licentiates  must  indeed  prove 
themselves  "the  rope  of  sand"  that  some 
forty  or  fifty  fellows, 

"  Grave  sons  of  Isis,  and  grave  sons  of 
Cam, 
Who  hold  dominion  by  a  sham," 

find  it  for  the  preservation  of  their  monopoly 
they  should  be,  if  they  do  not  unite  heart  and 
hand     with    the    independent    physicians 
throughout    the  kingdom,  and    emancipate 
themselves  from  the  mock  aristocracy  which 
at  present  misgoverns  them.    There  may  be 
some  among  the  licentiates,  educated  to  the 
lower   grades  of  the  profession,  as  dispen- 
sers,   tooth-drawers,   cuppers    and  electri- 
cians, in  whose  estimation  the   honour  of 
being   ycleped   a   Licentiate  of  the    Royal 
College  is  cheaply  purchased  by  a  lifetime 
of  low  servility  and  toad-eating  sycophancy  ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  licentiates  are  men 
of  a  very  different  stamp,  who  must  keenly 
feel  the   indignities   and  insults    they   are 
daily  subjected  to.     They  have  no  voice   or 
vote,   either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  College,  or  even  in  the  laws 
that  are  made  to  govern  them  ;  they  are  de- 
barred the  use   of  the  library  which  they 
have  contributed  to  furnish ;    they   cannot 
even  publish  a  paper  in  the  transactions  of 
the  College,  unless  under  the  sanction  and 
name  of  a  Fellow  ;  not  without  the  written 
permission  of  a  Fellow,  dare  they  set  a  foot 
over  the   threshold  of  the  Hunterian  Mu- 
seum.    It  must  indeed   appear   a  piece  of 
egregious  effrontery  on  the  part  of  the  Col- 
lege, that  the   only  answer  they  deign  to 
make     to     the     licentiates     remonstrating 
against   such  injustice,   is  to  taunt    them 
with   breaking    their  solemn    promise?  of 
honour  and  faith,  made  to  the  College,  on 
receiving  their  licenses;  audit  will  indeed 
appear  a  piece  of  folly,  no  less  egregious  on 
tbe  part  of  the  licentiates,  if,  after  this  ex- 
perience,  they  shall  assay  by  pitiful  sup- 
plication and    remonstrance,  to   ameliorate 
their  abject  condition.     There  remains  for 
them  only  one  course  to  pursue.     Let  them 
cease  to  be  bondsmen  and  slaves,  and  make 
common  cause  with  an  association  seeking 
to  establish  a  reciprocity  of  rights  and  inde- 
pendence among  physicians.     The  College, 
left  to  their  own  resources,  and  precluded 
from  drawing  large  revenues  from  the  Li- 
centiates, may  perhaps  be  induced  to  open 
wide   their  doors,  and  admit  into  that  good 
fellowship  and  brotherly  love,  for  which  they 
are    so    pre-eminently    distinguished,     ail 
physicians  who  should  wish  to  be  admitted, 
rather  than  run  any  risk  of  their  Royal  Es- 
tablishment  ever  being  a  house  to  iist, 
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But.  should  it  be  otherwise,  and  that  instead 
of  following  this  well-meant  and  friendly 
advice,  they  should  be  rashly  counselled, 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  every  peaceably-dis- 
posed man,  to  make  some  desperate  effort 
to  bring  back  their  rebellious  licentiates  to 
a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  and  allegiance, 
and  to  excommunicate  and  outlaw  all  other 
physicians  who  never  owned  their  sway, 
then  shall  we  be  prepared  to  meet  the  at- 
tack of  our  assailants  by  an  united  and  re- 
gular resistance,  "  the  first  breath  of  which 
will  scatter  them  and  their  by-laws  like 
chaff  before  the  wind." 

A  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physic. 


ROYAL   INFIRMARY. 

Removal  of  the  Metatarsal  Bone  of  the  Great 
Toe,  and  revival  of  Sartorial  Surgery,  by 
Mr.  Allan. 

On  Saturday,  the  2d  ult.,  in  the  absence 
of  more  interesting  matter  for  exhibition, 
the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  were 
regaled  with  the  removal  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  great  toe  by  Mr.  Allan, 
author  of  some  published  and  promised 
quartos  on  Lithotomy.  The  subject  of  lu- 
cubrious  merriment,  on  this  occasion,  was 
a  young  man  of  robust  frame,  but  of 
that  unhealthy  appearance  known  by  medi- 
cal physiognomists  to  accompany  diseases  of 
the  osseous  structure.  About  four  months 
ago  a  small  ulcer  appeared  on  the  toe,  and 
ten  days  previous  to  his  admission,  a  severe 
inflammation  of  the  part  supervened.  By 
the  application  of  poultices,  this  state  was 
comparatively  reduced,  suppuration  estab- 
lished, when,  on  opening  the  abscess,  the 
bone  was  found  to  be  carious.  The  ampu- 
tation of  the  toe  was  accordingly  mooted,  as 
the  easier  operation  of  the  two ;  but  the  pa- 
tient not  choosing  to  part  with  an  old  fellow- 
traveller,  the  extraction  of  the  morbid  joint 
alone  was  decreed,  and  he  was  placed  in 
the  theatre  for  that  purpose.  While  the 
tourniquet !  was  applying,  Mr.  Allan  and  his 
assistant  drew  two  chairs,  placed  napkins 
very  neatly  under  their  elbows,  looked  at 
each  other  very  sagaciously  for  some,  time 
across  the  table,  as  if  about  to  talk  awhile  of 
"  things  in  general  ;"  when  the  former,  un- 
dressing the  ulcer,  called  for  a  scalpel, 
made  an  incision  one-third  shorter  than  the 
length  of  the  bone  to  be  removed.  The 
lateral  dissection  of  the  integuments  mani- 
festing the  mistake,  a  cruciform  section  was 
made  to  enlarge  the  wound.  Still  the  ar- 
ticulations were  not  sufficiently  exposed; 
but  a  few  other  supplemental  cuts,  "  this 
way  and  that,  way,"  brought  them  at  length 


into  view.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to 
separate  the  joint  by  the  scalpel ;  but  more 
time  being  occupied  in  the  failure  than  the 
whole  process  should  have  been  completed 
in,  a  chisel  was  called  for,  by  the  assistance 
of  which  the  bone,  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour,  was  dug  up  from  its  connexions. 
Nearly  the  same  space  of  time  was  spent  in 
securing  the  divided  arteries  ;  and  this  being 
done,  the  blood  sponged  away,  and  pledgets 
of  lint  laid  into  the  chasm,  1  expected  that 
the  application  of  adhesive  straps  would 
have  terminated  the  performance.  The 
operator  was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for, 
demanding  a  needle  and  thread,  he  very 
composedly  carried  it  down  on  one  side  and 
up  on  the  other,  after  the  manner  of  our 
scientific  grandfathers  ;  then  knotted  his 
thread,  and  so  on  with  the  other  stitches, 
until  the  requisite  number  was  inserted. 
Now  Mr.  Allan  should  know  by  this  time  of 
day,  that,  except  in  cases  where  gravitation 
of  depending  parts,  or  muscular  retraction, 
prevents  the  approximation  of  the  lips  of  a 
wound,  neither  of  which  could  exist  here, 
(or  even  if  they  were  present,  would  John 
Hunter  himself  expect  the  union  of  such 
lacerated  surfaces  by  a  first  intention  1)  are 
sutures  ever  employed.  That  the  custom 
of  stitching  human  flesh,  being  a  very  pain- 
ful process,  has  been  justly  superseded 
wherever  the  same  object  can  be  attained 
by  the  judicious  management  of  straps,  the 
bandage,  and  position  ;  and  that  the  needle 
is  now  never  used  in  such  cases,  except  by 
country  practitioners,  apothecaries,  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  many  of  whom,  no  doubt,  may 
have  learned  the  art  of  sewing  from  Mr. 
Allan  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Scotus. 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  10,  1826. 


LONDON  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


Third  Meeting  of  the    Third  Session, 
Dec. 7,  1826. 


Dr.  Ellitosox,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  J.  Reeve,  surgeon,  was  elected  an 
ordinary  member. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  the  organ 
•if  weight,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
abstract. 

The  principal  functions  attributed  to  this 
organ  were  suggested  by  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
whq,  from  the  considerations  that  feeling 
does  not  produce  ideas  of  consistency,  hard- 
ness, softness,  solidity,  and  fluidity,  of 
weight  and  resistance  ; — that  the  mind,  to 
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examine  these  qualities,  employs  the  mus- 
cular system  rather  than  the  sense  of  feeling 
properly  so  called  ;— and  that  if  the  latter  be 
lost  whilst  the  muscular  power   is  retained, 
we  may  still  perceive  weight  and  consistency; 
— concluded  that  these  perceptions  depend  on 
an  internal  operation  of  the  mind,  and  re- 
quire a  peculiar  organ.     Mr.  Simpson,   in 
the  ?tli  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
establishes  by   reasoning    and  observation, 
"  That  the    cerebral   convolution    hitherto 
called  the  organ  of  weight,  is  the   organ  of 
that  instructive  perception  of  equilibrium, 
and  the  mechanical  relations  of  matter,  which 
is  essential  to  the  exertion  of  animal  power." 
In  illustration  of  these  principles,  he  shows 
that  the  organ  in  question  is  largely  deve- 
loped  in   eminent    practical    mechanicians, 
expert   marksmen,    good    billiard    players, 
graceful  dancers,    and  infants  precociously 
Steady  in  their  walk  ;  he    also  adduces  au- 
thenticated cases  of  disease  of  this  organ.  The 
views,  both  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son, on  this  subject,  have  been  recently  cor- 
roborated by  some  important  discoveries  of 
Mr.  C.  Bell,  in  a  memoir  "  On  the  Nervous 
Circle  which  connects  the  Voluntary  Mus- 
cles with  the  Brain,"  inserted  in   the  last 
number  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ; 
he  proves  that  every  muscle  has  two  nerves 
of    different  properties  supplied   to   it,   so 
that   between   the   brain    and    the  muscles 
there  is  a  circle  of  nerves,  one  nerve  con- 
veying  the  influence    of  the  brain  to    the 
muscle,   the  other  giving  the   sense  of  the 
condition  of  the  muscle' to  the  brain  ;  and 
that  if  the  circle  be  broken  by  the  division 
of  the  motor-nerve,  motion  ceases,  but  if  it 
be   broken   by   the    division   of    the    other 
nerve,  there  is  no  longer  a  sense  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  muscle,  and  therefore  no  regu- 
lation of  its  activity.    "  We  possess  a  power 
of  weighing  in    the   hand  :    what   is  this," 
Mr.  Bell  asks,  "  but  estimating  the  muscular 
force?     We  are  sensible,"    Mr.    Bell   con- 
tinues  "  of  the   most  minute    changes    of 
muscular  exertion,  by   which  we   know  the 
position  of  the  body  and  limbs,  when  there 
is  no  other  means  of  knowledge  open  to  us. 
If  a  rope-dancer  measures  his  steps  by  the 
eye,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  blind  man  can 
balance  his. body  in  standing,  walking,  and 
running,  every    effort   of    voluntary    power 
which  gives  motion  to  the  body  is  directed 
by  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles, 
and  without  this  sense  we   could  not  regu- 
late their  actions,  and  a  very  principal  inlet 
to  knowledge  would  be  cut  off." 

This  evidence  clearly  establishes  that 
there  is  in  the  mind  a  perception  of  the 
condition  of  the  muscles,  and  that  there  is  a 
distinct  order  of  nerves  destined  for  the 
transmission  of  the  appropriate  sensations. 
The  paper  concluded  with  a  rectification  of 
the  mis-statement  made  by  the  Edinburgh 


Reviewer  respecting  the  functions  of  this 
organ  ;  instead  of  stating  the  function  to  be 
the  perception  of  weight,  pressure,  or  re- 
sistance, as  understood  by  every  phrenolo- 
gist, the  reviewer  states,  that  it  is  a 
faculty  by  which  we  acquire  an  idea  of 
gravitation,  or  of  the  tendency  of  all  bodies 
to  move  with  more  or  less  force  towards  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  the  paper  showed 
to  be  at  utter  variance  with  the  principles 
of  phrenology. 

Dr.  Elliotson.  in  reference  to  the  subject 
of  artificial  compression  of  the  cranium,  dis- 
cussed at  a  preceding  meeting,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  the  observations 
and  facts  calculated  to  elucidate  this  con- 
tested point  contained  in  Dr.  Gall's  "  Fonc- 
tions  du  Cerveau." 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S     HOSPITAL. 


[SCH0RIA-HENALIS, 

SION    OF     URINE. 


OR     SUPPRES- 


Richard  Babb,  aetat.  26,  porter  in  a  ware- 
house, admitted  into  the  Physician's  Clini- 
cal Ward  on  the  8th  of  November.  The 
following  notes  w  ere  taken  of  his  case  on 
admission. 

He  states  his  general  health  to  be  good  ; 
about  ten  years  ago  he  had  a  slight  nephritic 
affection  ;  he  has  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  voiding  his  urine.  For  some 
time  past,  the  bowels  have  been  in  an  irre- 
gular state,  and  about  six  clays  ago,  bein°- 
at  that  time  much  constipated",  he  had  se- 
vere head-ache,  with  a  feverish  state*  of 
body.  On  the  following  day,  feeling  an  in- 
clination to  make  water,  he  attempted  to  do 
so,  but  found  (hat  he  was  unable  to  void  a 
single  drop.  He  was  then  attacked  with 
violent  pain  in  the  bladder  ;  the  urgent  de- 
sire to  make  water,  and  the  inability,  still 
continuing,  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  bed, 
and  soon  began  to  experience  violent  pain 
in  the  head  and  loins.  .  For  two  or  three 
(lavs  lie  passed  a  considerable  quantity  of 
high  coloured  urine,  having  a  dark  coloured 
sediment.  The  bowels  were  freely  opened 
by  the  exhibition  of  castor  oil ;  he  was  bled 
from  the  arm,  and  leeches  were  applied  to, 
the  head  ;  from  the  latter  measure  he  expe- 
rienced much  relief  to  the  pain.  He  further 
states,  that  the  mine  assumed  a  mere  healthy 
appearance,  hut  diminished  in  quantity,  and 
that  during  the  last  two  days  he  has  not 
voided  a  single  drop  of  urine.     There  does  not, 
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however,  appear  to  be  any  distention  of  the 
bladder.  He  complains  of  pain  in  the  head, 
and  also  in  the  loins,  but  evinces  no  tender- 
ness in  the  latter  place  on  making  pressure. 
He  has  frequent  eructations,  on  which  occa- 
sions he  feels  pain  about  the  umbilicus ; 
there  is  great  thirst,  with  a  dry  skin  ;  the 
pulse  is  84,  and  full ;  the  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  white  fur,  and  the  breath  has  a  pe- 
culiar sub-acid  odour.  He  says  that  he  has 
become  much  emaciated  during  his  indispo- 
sition, and,  what  is  important  to  mention, 
that  he  perspired  freely  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease. 

A  catheter  was  passed  into  the  bladder, 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfactorily  ascertaining 
whether  any  urine  was  present.  The  blad- 
der, however,  was  found  to  be  quite  empty. 
The  following  plan  of  treatment  was  then 
directed  : — Fourteen  ounces  of  blood  to  be 
taken  from  the  loins  by  means  of  cupping, 
warm  fomentations  to  be  applied  to  the  ab- 
domen and  loins,  and  the  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic  to  be  given  as  ordinary  drink. 

Calomel,  one  grain  ; 
Opium,  half  a  grain  ; 
to  be  taken  every  six  hours. 

Xcv.  9.  There  is  less  pain  in  the  head, 
and  also  in  the  loins,  than  yesterday  ;  but 
his  intellect  appears  to  be  confused,  and  he 
is  exceedingly  dejected  ;  the  nurse  says  that 
he  slept  but  little  during  the  night,  and  was 
constantly  moaning.  His  thirst  is  unabated  ; 
he  has  frequent  retellings,  his  stomach  hay- 
ing rejected  every  thing  which  he  has  taken 
since  admission  ;  the  breath  continues  to 
have  a  strong  and  offensive  odour,  and  the 
tongue  is  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  with  fis- 
sures here  and  there.  The  pulse  is  82,  and 
soft ;  the  bowels  have  been  relieved  two  or 
three  times  ;  the  skin  is  natural.  During 
the  night  he  passed  about  two  ounces  of 
dark  coloured  and  very  thick  urine,  which 
has  a  very  strong  odour.  Ordered  to  be  bled 
from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  ten  ounces, 
and  to  continue  the  medicines. 

10.  The  blood-letting  of  yesterday  af- 
forded much  relief  to  the  pain  in  the  head, 
aud  he  is  now  tolerably  free  from  head-ache. 
The  blood  drawn  is  cupped,  and  has  a  thick 
inflammatory  crust,  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  serum.  He  has  passed  urine 
three  times  since  yesterday ;  the  quantity 
voided  amounts  to  about  six  ounces,  and  is 
of  a  lighter  colour  than  yesterday,  but  it 
still  remains  of  a  dark  colour,  with  copious 
deposit.  The  bowels  have  not  been  re- 
lieved ;  he  vomited  two  or  three  times  last 
evening,  and  has  been  affected  with  subsultus 
Jendinum  during  the  night.  The  pulse  is 
7  1,  small,  and  somewhat  hard  ;  the  tongue 
is  moist  on  the  side,  but  iu  the  centre,  and 
at  the  tip  is  dry,  and  covered  with  a  brown- 
ish fur  ;  there  is  less  thirst,  and  no  pain  in 


the  loins.  Ordered  to  be  bled  from  the 
arm  to  the  amount  often  ounces  ;  a  purga- 
tive enema  to  be  administered  ;  the  calomel 
and  opium  to  be  continued,  and  barley  water 
to  be  taken  as  ordinary  drink. 

11.  The  patient  expresses  himself  as  feel- 
ing relieved  ;  although  he  passed  a  restless 
night,  being  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams 
whenever  he  fell  asleep.  About  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  urine  was  passed  early 
this  morning  ;  it  is  high  coloured,  and  has  a 
considerable  dark  deposit.  The  blood  taken 
yesterday,  is  buffed  and  cupped,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  serum.  There  was  some  vomit- 
ing last  night,  and  he  passed  two  lax  mo- 
tions ;  the  tongue  this  morning  is  moist,  and 
red  on  the  sides,  covered  at  the  tip,  and  in 
the  middle,  with  a  slight  brown  fur.  There 
is  occasional  pain  felt  in  the  head,  and  also 
some  uneasiness  in  the  loins;  the  pulse  is 
78,  and  full ;  the  abdomen  somewhat  tender 
on  pressure  ;  the  thirst  is  still  great,  and 
the  breath  is  less  offensive.  Ordered  to  be 
cupped  over  the  loins  to  the  amount  of 
twelve  ounces,  and  to  take  the  following 
draught  three  times  a  day  : — 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Carbonate  of  do.,  fifteen  grains  ; 
Tincture  of  henbane  ,fij 'teen  minims; 
Water,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

12.  Since  the  report  of  yesterday,  more 
than  a  pint  of  urine  has  been  voided  ;  it  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  with  a  copious  dark 
deposit.  The  pulse  this  morning  is  7*4,  aud 
the  tongue  of  the  same  character  as  yester- 
day ;  the  bowels  have  been  relieved  once. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  vomiting  last  night, 
and  also  this  'morning  after  taking  his 
medicine. 

Ordered  to  be  cupped  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  twelve  ounces  of  blood  ab- 
stracted ;  a  dose  of  the  saline  effervescing 
mixture  to  be  taken  every  four  hours.* 

13.  The  patient  vomited  this  morning; 
and  still  feels  sick  ;  he  complains  of  a  ting- 
ling sensation  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
urethra.  The  tongue  is  dry,  and  coated 
with  a  yellowish  brown  fur ;  the  pulse  is 
8(i,  and  somewhat  sharp  ;  the  bowels  have 
not  been  relieved.  He  has  passed  upwards 
of  a  pint  of  urine.  Ordered  to  take  ten 
grains  of  the  extract  of  colocynth  every  four 
hours,  until  the  bowels  shall  be  freely  re- 
lieved. 


r  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  treasurer 
has,  at  length,  rewarded  a  faithful  and  dili- 
gent servant  of  the  Hospital— Hills,  the  sur- 
gery man,  by  giving  him  the  office  of  cup- 
per. Merit  is  here  rewarded  ;  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 
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14.  The  vomiting  still  continues ;  the 
bowels  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  but  he 
passed  a  comfortable  night,  and  has  no  pain 
in  the  head.  The  eyes  are  somewhat 
suffused,  and  the  face  is  flushed  ;  the  abdo- 
men is  tender  on  pressure  ;  the  skin  hot  and 
dry ;  the  tongue  is  brown ;  the  pulse  80, 
and  sharp. 

Ordered  eighteen  leeches  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  ;  the  coloeynth  enema  to  be  ad- 
ministed  immediately,  and  the  effervescing 
mixture  to  be  continued. 

15.  The  patient  has  had  no  return  of 
sickness ;  two  copious  motions  were  pro- 
duced by  the  enema  ;  he  passed  a  good 
night,  and  the  suffusion  which  existed  about 
the  eyes  is  gone.  Nearly  two  pints  of  urine 
have  been  voided  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  it  is  paler,  and  has  less  deposit; 
the  tongue  is  less  furred,  and  is  moist ;  the 
pulse  74. 

16.  There  is  but  little  alteration  in  the 
symptoms ;  the  same  quantity  of  urine 
voided  as  yesterday. 

17.  The  function  of  the  kidneys  appears 
to  be  now  so  far  restored,  that  the  patient 
passes  what  may  be  considered  as  an 
average  quantity  of  urine  daily  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  of  a  healthy  character.  And  al- 
though the  prominent  feature  of  the  case, — 
namely,  the  suppression  of  urine,  is  lost ; 
and,  consequently,  the  term  ischuria  can 
no  longer  be  applicable  to  the  disease, 
still  there  is  something  manifestly  wrong  in 
the  constitution.  The  pulse  is  70,  with  a 
quick  contraction";  the  tongue  is  moist  and 
clammy  on  the  sides,  but  brown  and  dry  in 
the  centre  ;  there  is  considerable  thirst, 
and  the  patient  frequently  moans.  He  be- 
trays, also,  a  confusion  of  intellect.  The 
bowels  are  open ;  the  skin  is  natural,  and 
about  a  quart  of  urine  has  been  voided  since 
the  report  of  yesterday. 

20 — 29.  We  have  visited  the  patient 
daily,  in  the  period  included  in  the  foregoing 
dates;  the  only  material  circumstance  occur - 
ing  during  this  time  was  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  which  was  pretty  copious  on  the  20th. 
He  was,  subsequently,  (on  the  23d)  bled 
from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  fourteen 
ounces ;  the  blood  drawn  was  buffed  and 
cupped. 

Much  benefit  was  experienced  from  the 
blood-letting ;  the  epistaxis  ceased ;  the 
patient  recovered  from  that  confused  state 
of  intellect  before  described ;  and, '  in 
fact,  every  unpleasant  symptom  gradually 
yielded. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  the  patient  was 
reported  convalescent. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


MORBID  ANATOMV. 

A  man  was  admitted  into  this  Hospital, 
about  45  years  old,  being  much  emaciated 
from  diarrhoea,  and  a  large  painful  tumour 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa  of  long  duration, 
together  with  a.  very  troublesome  cough. 
By  the  use  of  hydrg.  c.  creta  and  Dover's 
powder,  with  appropriate  diet,  his  health 
had  much  improved,  the  tumour  diminished 
and  became  less  painful  ;  he  died  rather 
suddenly,  however,  October  21. 

On  the  outer  surface  of  the  omentum, 
and  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  was  ob- 
servable much  brownish  transparent  lymph, 
and  several  bands  of  the  same  structure, 
whilst  others,  more  organized,  connected 
the  ascending  colon  to  the  parietes  of  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen  ;  between  the  lat- 
ter and  their  peritoneal  covering,  and  be- 
tween the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats  of 
the  small  intestines  and  fcoecum,  were  nu- 
merous tubercles  of  a  bluish  green,  and 
others  of  a  brown  colowr  ;  many  were  nearly 
as  transparent  as  hydatids,  whilst  some  were 
firmer  and  of  darker  colour,  varying  in  size 
from  the  millet  seed  to  the  pea.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  ileum  in  the  coecum  was 
more  particularly  studded  with  these  little 
bodies,  and  in  this  portion  of  small  intes- 
tine, slight  ulceration,  in  a  few  places,  was 
observable  on  its  mucous  membrane. 

On  opening  the  coecum  it  was  found 
thickened  full  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
by  deposition  between  the  peritoneal  and 
muscular  coats,  which  exhibited  a  light,  or 
sky-blue  homogeneous  appearance  of  scir- 
rhous hardness,  and  in  which  were  lodged 
many  similar  tubercles  to  those  above  de- 
scribed ;  the  valve  was  also  indurated  and 
thickened,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  caput 
with  the  ascending  portion  of  the  colon,  a 
stricture  was  formed,  which  would  only 
admit  the  little  finger ;  beyond  this  the 
intestine  seemed  quite  healthy ;  on  its 
internal  or  mucous  surface  were  several 
sacculi,  formed  by  bands  of  mucous  mem- 
brane (from  the  disorganisation  of  this 
coat  they  resembled  ligament)  passing  from 
one  side  to  the  other  ;  in  these  sacculi  were 
entangled  several  cherry  and  plum  stones  ; 
apple  kernels  ;  a  friable  body  like  a  biliary 
calculus,  about  half  an  inch  long  and  irre- 
gularly shaped  ;  and  a  small  piece  of  wood 
nearly  the  same  size;  the  peritoneal,  mus- 
cular, and  mucous  coats  were  all  thickened, 
on  the  interna  1  surface  of  the  latter  were 
many  dark  or  black  patches  ;  the  appendicaj 
epiploicae  seemed  to  be  included  in  the 
general  mass  of  induration. 
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It  is  questionable  whether  these  foreign 
substances  produced  the  irritation,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  so  evident,  or  if  such 
state  of  parts  as  sacculi  (and  stricture  more 
particularly)  prevented  their  passage  through 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

The  pericardium  contained  an  unusually 
larD'e  quantity  of  fluid,  (the  patient  having 
been  dead  only  a  few  hours,)  although  its 
structure  did  not  appear  much,  if  at  all, 
altered.  On  the  left  side  of  the  thorax  there 
existed  the  closest  adhesion  between  the 
pleura  costalis  and  pleura  pulmonalis 
throughout  their  whole  surface.  The  lungs 
were  hepatised,  although  they  floated  in 
water;  they  contained  tubercles  of  all 
stages,  from  the  most  incipient  to  others 
suppurating.  The  liver  was  unusually  firm. 
From  the  request  of  the  parents  the  head 
was  not  examined. 


CASE  OF  EFFUSION  OF  BLOOD  FROM  THE  MID- 
DLE MENINGEAL  ARTERY',  WITH  FRACTURE 
AND  SEPARATION  OF  THE  SUTURES. 

A  man  was  brought  into  Ilahere  Ward 
on  Sunday,  October  28,  11  p.m.  The 
scalp  had  received  a  large  wound  over  the 
right  parietal  bone,  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches,  and  two  smaller  ones  over  the  fore- 
head ;  the  patient  having  fallen  from  a 
ladder  whilst  intoxicated.  At  the  time  of 
his  admission  he  was  in  a  highly  excited 
state,  from  the  effect  of  the  liquor  which  he 
had  swallowed,  and  so  violent  as  to  require 
the  strait  waiscoat ;  he  was  placed  in  bed, 
and  ordered  a  dose  of  jalap  and  calomel, 
and  house  medicine.  He  remained  in  the 
same  state  the  whole  of  the  night ;  gradually 
towards  morning  becoming  more  composed, 
but  continuing  quite  insensible,  his  pulse 
quick  and  hard ;  pupils  not  dilated,  but 
somewhat  inactive  ;  his  bowels  had  been 
freely  opened,  stools  very  black  and  offen- 
sive ;  his  head  was  shaved,  and  cold  lotion 
applied  ;  the  dresser  bled  him  to  gxiv.  (the 
blood  trickling  down  the  arm,  it  did  not  ex- 
hibit any  inflammatory  appearance.) 

30.  Remained  in  the  same  sate — no  ex- 
amination had  been  made  to  discover  whether 
fracture  exists. 

November  1.  The  dresser  undertook  to 
bleed  the  patient  to  gxii.,  his  pulse  as  he 
stated,  justifying  him  in  that  procedure  ; 
lie  remains  in  the  same  state,  not  recover- 
ing any  sensibility ;  had  occasional  alvine 
evacuations,  but  very  offensive  and  dark ; 
the  breathing  had  become  stertorous,  and 
the  pupils  dilated.  At  12,  Mr.  Vincent  saw 
him,  and  directed  a  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the 
scalp,  to  endeavour  to  promote  suppuration,  and 
ordered  him  live  grains  of  chalk  and  calomel, 


with  the  same  quantity  of  rhubarb,  to  be 
repeated  twice  a  day,  until  the  secretions 
should  change  to  a  more  healthy  condition. 
No  examination  of  the  head. 

2.  He  has  been  much  convulsed  during 
the  night,  and  the  mouth  is  drawn  aside ; 
the  pupils  dilated,  and  the  breathing  stertor- 
ous, pulse  quick  and  small.  He  died  in  the 
afternoon. 


Post-mortem  Examination. 

Under  the  scalp  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
was  effused,  this  being  sponged  away,  a 
fracture  was  discovered,  of  a  triangular 
shape,  slightly  depressed  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  parietal  bone  ;  the  same  force  which 
had  produced  the  fracture,  had  also  separat- 
ed the  sagittal  suture  of  the  left  side,  and 
the  suture  connectingthe  squamous  partof  the 
temporal  to  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid  ;  there 
was  a  small  splinter  of  bone  in  the  situation 
of  this  last  suture,  which  had  lacerated  the 
dura  mater,  and  wounded  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery,  from  whence  a  very  considera- 
ble quantity  of  blood  had  been  effused  be- 
tween the  bone  and  dura  mater,  and  also 
upon  the  surface  of  the  same  hemisphere  ; 
the  coverings  of  the  brain  were  unnaturally 
vascular ;  the  arachnoid  thickened  and 
oqaque ;  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
when  cut,  presenting  numerous  small  red 
points,  and  near  the  suture  separated  ;  the 
substance  of  the  brain  had  been  ruptured 
slightly,  and  blood  effused.  Nothing  pe- 
culiar was  presented  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  body. 


INFLAMMATION    AND  ABSCESS  OF  THE  LOWER 
PART    OF.ABDOMEN,  WITH     FEVER. 

June  8.  A  brewer's  servant,  set.  20,  of 
robust  habit,  was  admitted  in  the  following 
state  under  Mr.  Lawrence  : — 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  of  June  he. 
felt  indisposed,  but  continued  at  his  employ- 
ment ;  he  imagined  that  in  lifting  a  barrel, 
he  had  strained  himself ;  he  continued  at 
work  until  the  evening  previous  to  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Hospital,  when  he  returned 
home  and  went  to  bed  :  an  attack  of  vomit- 
ing seized  him,  accompanied  with  a  severe 
pain  in  the  left  side  and  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  He  took  some  salts,  and  re- 
mained in  bed  gradually  getting  worse,  until 
he  was  removed  to  the  Hospital.  His  pulse 
was  full  and  strong,  the  countenance  flushed, 
eyes  dull  and  heavy  ;  severe  headach,  with 
a  sense  of  weight ;  the  tongue  was  white  to 
the  very  edges.  He  was  purged,  and  com- 
plained of  severe  pain  in  the  lower  and 
front  part  of  abdomen.  He  mentioned  the 
strain  which  he  had  experienced  in    the 
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latter  situation,  but  as  symptoms  of  indis- j 
position  had  shown  themselves  previous  to 
this  accident,  and  as  the  abdomen  generally 
was  soft  and  bore  pressure  without  uneasi- 
ness, the  affliction  was  not  referred  to  the 
strain,  but  considered  as  a  case  of  fever  pro- 
duced by  determination  to  the  head,  and 
exhibiting  the  strongly  marked  inflammatory 
character  which  the  age,  the  plethoric 
habit,  and  the 'occupation  of  the  patient, 
sufficiently  accounted  for  :  v.  s.  to  *xx.  ; 
blood  burled  and  cupped  ;  the  head  to  be 
shaved,  and  cold  lotions  applied  ;  calomel 
five  grains,  with  opium  one  grain,  statim 
sumend ;  and  saline  medicine  with  an- 
timony. 

9.  Delirium  during  the  night ;  pulse 
full,  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  venesection  to  r,xx  ; 
blood  still  buffed  and  cupped ;  magnesia 
sulph,  5L  in  aqua  menthaa  quartis  horis 
sumend. 

10.  Considerably  relieved  to-day  by  the 
bleeding.  Ordered  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  be 
bled  to  gxii. 

11.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
now  subsided  ;  he  complains  of  pain  in  the 
abdomen. 

12.  Still  complains  of  the  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  there  is  a  distinct 
hardness,  with  tenderness  on  pressure,  in 
the  left  iliac  region.  A  line  continued 
parallel  to  the  crural  arch  two  inches  above 
it,  and  then  continued  obliquely  to  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
hardness  and  pain  ;  the  rest  of  the  abdomen 
is  perfectly  soft  and  easy  ;  the  hair  of  the 
pubes  to  be  removed,  and  18  leeches  to 
be  applied  ;  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  be 
continued. 

13.  Much  relieved;  twelve  leeches,  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  immediately. 

14.  The  pain  removed,  and  bowels  open ; 
the  part  is  still  tender  on  pressure. 

21.  Very  pale,  and  complains  of  weak- 
ness. Infusion  of  bark  and  rose  leaves, 
with  dilute  sulph.  acid  three  times  a  day. 

23.  Skin  hot  and  dry  ;  tongue  white  ; 
these  circumstances,  with  the  induration 
and  pain  in  the  iliac  region,  show  that  in- 
flammation is  still  going  on,  and  that  the 
tonics  which  were  prescribed  in  opposition 
to  the  principles  of  the  previous  treatment, 
have  been  injurious  ;  12  leeches  to  the  part ; 
gr.iv.  of  calomel,  with  senna  mixture,  in  the 
morning. 

26.     Eighteen  leeches. 

28.  Calomel  iv.  grs.,  sextis  horis  sumend. 
ad  4  am  vicem. 


July  3.  General  febrile  symptoms  again 
betraying  themselves  ;  venesection  ad  gxii. 
calomel  gr.  iv.  sextis  horis. 

8.     Eighteen  leeches. 

20.  Eighteen  leeches  ;  the  calomel  which 
had  been  used  to  this  time,  acting  freely  on 
his  bowels,  and  also  slightly  affecting  the 
mouth,  to  be  discontinued. 

21.  A  blister  on  the  indurated  part. 

29.  The  affected  part  had  become  slightly 
prominent  in  comparison  with  the  opposite 
side.  An  obscure  softness  is  felt  at  one 
part,  but  no  fluctuation  can  be  perceived. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  had  concluded  for  some  days 
past,  that  the  case  must  terminate  in  sup- 
puration, and  was  now  so  fully  convinced 
that  matter  had  formed,  that  he  determined 
on  puncturing  the  swelling.  He  made  a  free 
opening,  and  found  it  necessary  to  plunge 
the  instrument  to  a  considerable  depth, 
when  about  *x  of  thick  and  well  formed 
pus,  issued*  from  the  wound.  A.  director 
introduced,  entered  nearly  its  whole  length 
towards  the  bladder. 

31.  The  pain  is  gone,  and  the  tongue 
clean,  (infusion  of  bark  with  sulphuric 
acid.) 

August  14.  The  opening,  which  is  nearly 
closed  now,  discharges  only  a  little  thin 
fluid.  A  probe  introduced,  enters  only 
about  an  inch  and  a  half;  the  appetite  is 
good,  and  the  strength  returning  ;  he  con- 
tinued to  gain  strength,  and  was  subs"e- 
quently  discharged,  cured. 

A  fortnight  after  his  discharge,  he  re- 
turned, so  changed  in  appearance  for  the 
better  that  he  was  scarcely  recognised. 


Amputation  of  the  leg  was  performed  on 
Saturday  last  by  Mr.  Earle,  (assisted  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,)  in  a  very  bungling  manner. 


Errata. — In  Dr.  Elliotson's  Letter,  in 
our  last  Number  but  one,  Article  6,  for 
"  Censors  of  the,  Board,"  read  "  Censors  at 
the  Board ;"  ditto  note,  for  "  Ilunterian," 
read  "  Hunlerian  Museum,;'"  article  7,  dele 
the  last  inverted  commas  ;  article  8,  for  "I 
might  well,"  read  "  /  ml^ht  as  well." 
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SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ; 

DELIVERED    IN   THE 

ANATOMICAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES, 
At  St.  Bartholomew 's  Hospital. 

The  Muscles  on  the  Front  of  the  Body. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
muscles  that  are  found  on  the  front  of  the 
hody  ;  and  first,  of  those  that  are  found  on 
the  front  of  the  neck.  It  is  a  rule,  in  dis- 
secting, to  detach  the  muscles  from  those 
attachments  which  are  most  plain  and  ob- 
vious, and  to  leave  them  attached  to  those 
parts  which  are  the  most  obscure  ;  because 
you  can  afterwards  examine  those  parts  de- 
liberately. 

Here  I  find  the  subcutaneous  muscle.  Ani- 
mals have  those  muscles  generally,  by  which 
they  wrinkle  the  skin  and  strike  off  any 
thing  that  may  be  annoying  them — frighten 
away  any  fly  that  may  be  disposed  to  bite 
them.  But  as  man  can  apply  the  hand  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  there  was  no  need  of 
this  subcutaneous  muscle  ;  yet  there  is  here 
a  fleshy  thing  that  bears  the  name  which 
Galen  gave  it,  platysma  myoides.  This  mus- 
cle is  stronger  in  front  than  in  the  back 
part :  much  need  not  be  said  about  it.  As 
to  its  action,  it  tugs  up  the  integuments 
beneath  the  collar  bone,  and  tugs  down  the 
integuments  of  the  face. 

Then  there  are  certain  practical  obser- 
vations respecting  muscles;  which  I  deem 
worthy  of  attention  ;  and  one  is,  that  the 
external  jugular  veins  run  down  beneath  this 
muscle;  and  if  you  open  an  external  jugu- 
lar vein,  you  had  better  carry  your  knife  in 
the  direction  of  the  fibres,  and  not  go 
against  them,  otherwise  unpleasant  circum- 
stances may  be  produced.  Also  I  know, 
that  where  there  are  cysts  in  the  neck,  in 
the  situation  iu  which  i  have  often  seen 
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them,  that  the  tension  of  the  fibres  gives  a 
firmness  to  them,  which  would  make  you 
think  there  is  something  solid  where  there 
is  actually  nothing  but  fluid.  However, 
this  muscle  is  raised,  and  then  you  see  be- 
neath it  another,  which  is  a  very  remark- 
able and  a  very  important  muscle,  a  muscle 
which  comes  from  the  mastoid  process ;  its 
tendon  is  partly  attached  to  the  process, 
and  partly  spread  over  it,  and  it  is  named, 
from  its  attachment,  stemo-cleido-mastoidetis. 

Well,  what  will  that  muscle  do?  Of 
course,  bringing  the  mastoid  processes  to- 
wards the  sternum  and  collar  bones,  the  head 
is  brought  forwards.  But  suppose  one  of 
the  muscles  will  act  and  the  other  will  not ; 
suppose  the  right  one  does  act  and  the  left 
one  does  not ;  why  then  that  will  bring  the 
right  mastoid  process  down,  and  twist  the 
neck.  Again,  the  muscle  may  act  in  a  sort 
of  irregular  manner,  and,  without  approx- 
imating the  attachments,  it  may  bring  them 
opposite  to  one  another ;  for  instance,  if  I 
turn  my  head  to  one  side,  I  do  it  with  this 
muscle,  yet  I  don't  make  the  muscles  ap- 
proximate. Now  this  case,  with  respect  to 
this  muscle,  seems  to  be  well  known  to 
every  artist — to  every  gentleman  who  has 
a  taste  for  an  artist.  In  making  a  figure  of 
the  head  turned  round,  what  do  you  see  1 
Why,  every  gentleman  understands  that  it's 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  which  presents 
itself  to  view,  and  it  would  be  shameful  for 
a  medical  man  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 

Now  for  practical  remarks  : — There 's  a 
wry  neck.  Cases  of  wry  neck  are  no  un- 
common occurrences,  and  they  seem  to  in- 
dicate undue  actions  of  the  sterno  cleido- 
mastoideus.  I  have  always  said,  in  these 
lectures,  that  a  very  pretty  little  book  might 
be  written  on  wry  necks  ;  for  sometimes  in- 
flammation in  the  glands,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  muscle,  may  excite  it  to  this 
irregular  action.  Something  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  neck,  preventing  muscular 
action,  may  cause  the  neck  to  be  twisted; 
but  the  muscles  on  the  side  to  which  the 
neck  is  twisted  are  not  the.  faulty  muscles. 
Then,  as  to  wry  necks  in  general,  they  are 
the  result  of  the  irregular  action  of  muscles  ; 
and  many  muscles  are  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  wry  neck.  Now  in  these 
2B 
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cases  of  wry  neck  which  result  from  the 
irregular  action  of  muscles,  if  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus  be  chiefly  affected,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  Why,  you  must  endeavour 
to  tranquillise  the  muscles  There  are  many 
of  those  cases  entirely  the  result  of  a  dis- 
turbed state  of  nerves,  as  I  believe,  caused 
by  disordered  digestive  organs:  and  whether 
this  be  universally  the  case  or  not,  I  will 
tell  you  of  one  absolute,  undoubted  instance 
of  it.  This  happened  in  a  tall  boy  at  school ; 
he  was  seized  with  a  wry  neck,  they  leeched 
him,  and  blistered  him,  and  made  bad  worse, 
and  after  a  week  he  was  sent  up  to  town.  I 
say  he  was  a  tall,  lanky  boy  ;  and,  upon  my 
life,  I  thought  a.  pullet's  neck  could  not  have 
been  more  twisted  round  than  this  was  :  that, 
you  know,  admits  of  a  particular  turn  from 
the  mechanism  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  in 
order  to  let  the  fowl  put  its  head  under  its 
wing  to  go  to  sleep.  But  so  much  was  this 
boy's  neck  twisted,  that  I  told  him  to  lie  on 
a  sofa,  or  couch,  or  bed,  and  to  support  the 
head  with  pillows  ;  never  to  sit  upright ; 
never  to  put  the  head  in  a  position  to  de- 
mand muscular  action  for  support,  since,  if 
the  muscles  did  act,  they  would  act  in  this 
faulty  manner.  I  told  him  to  foment  his 
heck  by  flannels ;  to  keep  it  in  a  kind  of 
tepid  bath  ;  to  keep  himself  in  a  kind  of  per- 
spiration ;  and  I  applied  the  whole  of  my 
attention  to  put  his  digestive  organs  to 
rights.  His  bowels  were  all  wrong — his 
tongue  furred,  and  of  a  bad  colour.  A 
week  elapsed,  and  his  stomach  and  bowels 
got  into  a  decent  state,  and  his  wry  neck 
was  entirely  gone.  But  you  see  if  this  is 
neglected  in  the  outset,  then  muscles  get  a 
habit  of  perverse  action,  and  you  have  wry 
necks  established  beyond  removal,  even  by 
putting  the  digestives  to  rights,  though  that 
I  believe  to  be  a  most  direct  and  efficient 
mode  of  cure  in  every  instance.  But  I  know 
that  there  are  cases  of  wry  neck,  where  peo- 
ple have  their  necks  twisted,  and  the  mus- 
cles put  into  such  an  irritable  state  of  ac- 
tion, that  the  cases  do  not  yield  quickly, 
even  to  what  I  should  consider  the  most 
judicious  and  appropriate  treatment.  But, 
now,  in  reading  books  of  surgery,  you  find 
the  proposition  of  dividing  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus  muscle,  in  order  to  set  people's 
heads  right  on  their  shoulders.  Now,  I  did 
live  for  a  very  great  part  of  my  life,  and  I 
did  not  know  what  the  plague  those  people 
meant  by  this ;  I  never  could  meet  with 
a  case  where  such  an  operation  could  for  a 
moment  have  been  rationally  thought  of; 
then,  as  curious  cases  are  something  like 
misfortunes,  that  is,  they  never  come  alone, 
in  one  year  I  met  with  four  cases  requiring 
an  operation  in  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus. 
All  these  cases  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  ;  I  mean  to  say,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  muscle  appeared  to  be  originally 


malformed  ;  that  the  clavicular  part  of  the 
muscle  was  shorter  than  it  should  have 
been  ;  it  was  irritable,  and  drew  the  mas- 
toid process  towards  the  collar  bone.  And 
note  the  consequence  :  the  people — chil- 
dren they  were,  for  they  were  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age, — had  all 
grown  wry  in  their  backs :  the  vertebral 
column  had  become  completely  deformed. 
And  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  that  would 
be  the  case,  for  if  any  thing  oblige  a  man's 
head  to  lie  pretty  much  in  contact  with  his 
shoulder,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  bend- 
ing the  vertebra;  of  the  loins  to  the  opposite 
side  in  order  to  support  the  gravity  of  his 
head  perpendicularly  upon  the  sacrum. 
The  inversion  of  one  vertebra,  creates  the 
necessity  for  another  inversion.  Hang  it, 
says  I,  these  children  shall  not  remain  in. 
this  manner  ;  so  I  made  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion in  the  sternal  portion  of  the  muscle, 
cut  it  fairly  through,  and  up  started  the  head 
perpendicularly  upon  the  neck.  I  did  not 
touch  the  clavicvlar  portion  of  the  muscle 
at  all ;  (hat  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  faulty, 
and  when  the  clavicular  portion  was  set 
right,  all  seemed  right;  and  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  informing  you,  that  these 
children  became  straight  in  their  backs. 
Now  that 's  a  very  curious  thing,  that  the 
curvatures  of  their  spines  became  involved 
without  any  mechanism.  In  one  of  the 
children,  indeed,  a  second  contraction  took 
place  after  about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  shall 
not  stop  now  to  explain  the  process,  that 's 
explained  in  the  surgical  lectures,  but  I  di- 
vided it  a  second  time,  resolved  that  the 
child  should  grow  up  to  its  full  stature  with- 
out deformity  of  the  vertebral  column.  I 
have  seen  several  cases  since  ;  and  there 
was  a  student  here  who  chose  to  have  the 
operation  done  on  his  neck  ;  not  that  it  was 
in  any  considerable  degree  deformed.  He 
would  have  done  very  well  for  a  courtier  in 
the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  where  it 
was  the  fashion,  in  imitation  of  their  mo- 
narch, to  walk  with  their  heads  a  little 
twisted.  (Laughter.)  But,  however,  he 
chose  to  have  it  done,  and  done  it  was,  and 
with  a  very  satisfactory  result  to  him ;  he 
then  could  do  with  his  head  what  he  could 
not  have  done  before. 

With  respect  to  the  depressors  of  the  larynx, 
there  are  six  of  those" muscles  ;  but  I  have 
not  stopped  to  mention  their  actions  sepa- 
rately, for  it  would  have  been  needless  ;  they 
all  have  the  same  actions,  namely,  to  draw 
down  the  larynx  towards  the  sternum. 

With  respect  to  the  elevators  of  the  larynx, 
the  first  I  have  to  point  out,  is  a  muscle 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
digastricus.  As  to  its  action,  why,  I  say,  we 
never  can  tell  what  the  action  of  a  muscle 
will  be  ;  it  depends  upon  what  are  the  fixed 
parts  of  the  muscle.    Admitting,  then,  the 
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jaw  to  be  the  fixed  part  of  this  muscle,  it 
will  raise  up  the  os  hyoides ;  it  is  an  ele 
vator,  then,  of  the  os  hyoides.  This  mus 
cle  has  been  somewhat  dignified  by  a  dis 
pute  between  two  great  teachers  of  anatomy, 
namely,  Dr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  Munro ;  not 
the  present,  but  the  past  Dr.  Munro.  Now 
those  two  great  men  never  would  have  dis 
puted  about  this,  if  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  have  done  what  I  tell  you,  you 
must  unquestionably  do,  which  is,  first  of 
all  to  determine  which  is  the  fixed  part  of 
the  muscle.  The  disptite  was,  whether  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastricus  would  not 
depress  the  jaw"!  Unquestionably,  if  the 
os  hyoides  is  the  fixed  part,  then  the  ante- 
rior belly  of  the  digastricus  would  depress 
the  jaw.  The  jaw  wants  no  depressor  in 
general ;  it  will  fall  by  its  own  weight,  as 
you  will  see  in  a  man  going  to  sleep.  But 
suppose  a  surgeon  was  operating  on  a  child, 
and  he  were  to  say,  "  Don 't  cry,  you  little 
rogue,"  but  the  child  bellowed  lustily, 
what  would  he  do  1  He  would  draw  the  jaw 
down  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  doing  that, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  use  the  an- 
terior belly  of  the  digastricus  to  effect  this 
purpose. 

The  stylo-hyoideus :  They  tell  a  trivial  cir- 
cumstance about  this  muscle,  which  is,  that 
some  of  the  tendons  spread  in  going  over  the 
digastricus  muscle,  and  others  pass  behind. 
It  is  a  poor  trumpery  muscle,  and  it's  not 
worth  while  to  be  talking  about  those  mi- 
nute parts  of  anatomy  that  belong  to  it.  It 
must  be  considered  as  an  elevator  of  the 
os  hyoides. 

Then  there  are  two  more  muscles  which 
elevate  the  larynx,  the  myto-hyoideus,  and  the 
genio-hyoideus.  There  are,  therefore,  three 
muscles  on  each  side  to  depress  the  larynx, 
and  four  to  elevate  it. 

Now  I  remember,  when  I  was  young, 
people  used  to  say,  "  O,  it's  not  necessary 
to  study  anatomy,  taking  into  consideration 
all  these  small  muscles ;  damn  'em,  they 
would  puzzle  any  body."  They  used  to  call 
them  the  little  muscles  with  the  Ion*  names. 
Now  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that,  for  it  always 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  saying,  it  would 
be  a  great  desideratum  to  have  all  the 
muscles  named  the  same,  in  one  way.  I 
heartily  wish  that  that  most  laborious  man, 
now  dead,  he  who  had  such  great  know- 
ledge of  the  languages,  Dr.  Barclay,  had 
but  made  the  attempt.  What's  the  use  of 
calling  a  muscle  oblique  or  straight '.  Does 
that  tell  you  where  it  is,  what  it  does,  or 
any  thing  about  it  1  There  are  many  mus- 
cles named  after  mathematical  figures,  to 
which  they  bear  no  similitude  whatever  ; 
but  I  defy  any  body  to  hear  the  name  of 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus  pronounced,  with- 
out imagining  the  muscle  ;  it  recognises  the 


attachment  of  the  muscle,  and  if  you  know 
the  attachment,  you  know  the  use  ;  and  the 
use  is,  to  bring  that  which  is  most  moveable 
to  that  which  is  most  fixed.  What  is  the 
use,  for  instance,  of  calling  one  of  these 
muscles  digastricus  ?  Really  the  whole  no- 
menclature of  muscles  is  quite  ridiculous. 
But  you  must  know  the  muscles  if  you  would 
be  anatomists,  and  you  must  be  anatomists 
if  you  would  be  surgeons.  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Stanley  has  told  you,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  bones  is  the  foundation  of  anatomy. 
Aye,  I  dare  say  he  has  ;  and  now  I  have  to 
tell  you,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles 
is  the  next  in  superstructure.  How  is  it 
possible  you  can  know  the  arteries  and 
veins,  unless  you  know  the  muscles  1  Come, 
now,  I  would  ask  you,  What  is  the  situation 
of  the  sub -maxillary  salivary  gland1.  You 
must  answer  me,  that  it  lies  immediately 
below  the  jaw,  and  upon  the  mylo-hyoideus 
muscle.  Now  I  ask,  What  is  the  situation 
of  the  sublingual  gland  1  It  must  be  an- 
swered, immediately  under  the  tongue,  and 
upon  the  mylo  hyoideus.  The  oblique  di- 
rection of  this  muscle  is  the  cause  of  the 
unequal  depths  in  the  mouth  ;  the  mouth  is 
very  shallow  in  the  front,  but  it  deepens 
behind  ;  and  what  is  that  thing  you  touch 
with  your  tongue.  It  is  the  mylo-hyoideus 
muscle. 

But  I  cannot  quit  the  subject  yet,  for  I 
know  it  must  be  said,  it  must  be  very 
strange  that  the  larynx,  which  you  call  the 
organ  of  the  voice  in  the  windpipe,  should 
have  such  multitudinous  powers  to  raise  it 
up.  Does  it  facilitate  respiration  ?  Does 
it  affect  the  tones  of  the  voice  1  No,  I 
don't  think  it  does.  It  affects  the  note  of 
the  voice,  as  you  will  afterwards  learn.  Un- 
questionably, the  note  depends  upon  the  situ- 
ation of  the  larynx,  but  the  tone  is  a  totally 
different  thing.  But  was  it  for  this,  that  we 
might  vary  the  note  of  our  voices  1  0,  no. 
Then  why  had  we  those  powers  1  Because 
the  bag  which  receives  the  food  when  we 
swallow,  the  hag  of  the  pharynx,  is  attached 
to  the  back  part  of  the  larynx  ;  so  that  the 
larynx  is  lifted  up,  that  the  bag  should  be 
lifted  up  to  receive  the  food.  Put  your  hand 
upon  your  larynx,  and  then  attempt  to  swal- 
low. Gulp — up  and  down  it  goes  with  the 
convulsive  motions.  Why  does  it  go  up  1 
0,  for  more  reasons  than  I  can  tell  you  at 
present ;  but  we  shall  at  present  say,  that 
the  bag  may  be  raised  to  receive  the  food. 
Why  does  it  go  down  1  O,  that  is  to  be  an- 
swered in  this  way,  because  it  is  necessary 
for  respiring.  We  are  breathing  at  all 
times,  and  swallowing  occasionally,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  respiration  that  the  bag  of 
the  pharynx  should  be  brought  down.  There- 
fore have  you  these  muscles ;  and  now  I 
have  done  with  them :  but  I  must  show 
you  another  muscle. 
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Pectoral  muscle.  What  will  this  do  1  Why, 
if  the  ami  is  lifted  up,  unquestionably  it 
will  depress  the  arm  on  the  side.  When 
the  arm  is  depressed  on  the  side,  it  will 
bring  the  arm  forward  ;  and  the  ridge  being 
in  front,  or  external  to  the  bicipital  groove, 
it  will  roll  the  arm  in.  All  this  is  said 
upon  the  presumption  of  the  trunk  being 
the  fixed  part,  but  the  arm  may  be  the  fixed 
part.  Have  you  never  seen  a  little  boy 
climb  up  a  tree  1  If  you  have,  you  will  have 
observed  that  he  catches  hold  of  a  bough 
•with  his  arm,  and  draws  up  his  body,  which 
is  done  with  this  muscle  ;  sometimes,  also,  he 
lays  hold  of  a  branch  with  his  legs. 

This  muscle  is  well  known  to  every  artist, 
and  gentlemen  having  a  taste  in  that  way, 
and  it  would  be  most  unpardonable  for  a 
medical  man  not  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
pectoral  muscle.  And  to  show  you  of  how 
inuch  consequence  it  is  to  know  the  at- 
tachment of  muscles,  I  mention  this  :  Sup 


Suppose  a  man  hag  got  a  bleeding  in  his 
ann,  which  there  is  a  difficulty  in  stopping, 
how  are  you,  as  a  surgeon,  to  stop  it  1  By 
passing  your  finger  over  the  first  and  second 
ribs,  pressing  the  artery,  and  you  stop  it  at 
once.  When  I  talk  about  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  hear  a  medical  man  say  he  can't  do  it,  I 
always  say,  there  are  others  that  can.  And  I 
tell  this  story  of  a  lady  who  was  examined 
by  a  great  number  of  learned  doctors ;  they 
could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  her ; 
they  had  never  met  with  such  <tn  intermittent 
pulse  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  nor 
any  thing  at  all  to  equal  it,  and  they  pro- 
nounced their  opinion  that  she  could  not 
live  a  moment,  and  left  the  room  ;  and, 
egad,  all  this  time  she  was  tweedling  with  this 
artery  at  the  shoulder.     (Laughter.) 

Now  I  will  only  just  say,  with  respect  to 
system,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that.  In 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  any  science,  system 
is  almost  indispensably  necessary  ;  but  it  is 


pose  a  muscle  to  be  burst,  and  subsequently  !  especially    so    in    the    medical  profession 


inflamed,  what  are  you  to  do  1     What !  to 
approximate   the   different    attachments    as 
much  as  you  can,  and  to  let  the  fibres  be  as 
loose  as  possible,  for  then  the  inflammation 
will  go  down,  and  the  parts  will  unite  ;  but 
if  you  let  the  attachments  be  separated,  and 
the  fibres  stretched,   Cod  knows  when  the 
inflammation  will  go  down,   or  the  parts  of 
the  muscle  unite.     But  suppose  the  muscle 
to  be  divided  ;  if  you  cut  it,  it  gapes,  it  re- 
tracts by   the  living  power,   and  you  may 
bring  the  parts  of  the  skin  together  by  ad- 
hesive plasters,  but  how  do  you  close  the 
wound  in  the  muscle  1     There  is  no  other 
way  but  by  compression  ;    and  if  you   ap- 
proximate ihe   fibres,   then  they  will  unite 
together,    and   the   wound  will  be    closed. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  closing  muscular 
wounds.     You  may  think  as  you  please,  but 
I    am   sure  that  no  one  is  fit  for  his  pro- 
fession who    does  not   understand  the   at- 
tachment of    the   muscles,    neither  can   he 
learn  the  rest  of  anatomy,  without  under- 
standing   the    muscles :     don't,    therefore, 
suffer    your  minds  to  repose,   or  be    con- 
trnted,  without  acquiring    this  knowledge. 
They   say   when  you    take   off   a   diseased 
breast,  you  should  put.  the  pectoral  muscle 
on  the  stretch  :   1  remember  the  time  when 
they  used  to  sit  a  patient  down  in  a  chair, 
when  that  operation  was  going  to  be  per- 
formed, and  put  a  plane  under  the  arm  to 
keep  it  stretched.     They  don't  do  the  ope- 
ration so  now;  but,  of  course,  they  put  the 
pectoral  muscle  on  the -stretch  still. 

Delttiid  muscle.  If  there  is  any  part  that 
surgeons  should  be  acquainted  with,  it  is  the 
gap  between  the  deltoid,  and  the  clavicular 
portion  of  the  pectoral  muscles.  I  put  my 
linger  into  that  gap  in  my  own  person,  and  I 
stop  the  beating  of  the  puke  at  the  wrist. 


With  this  view,  the  abdomen  is  divided  into 
regions  ;  and  from  want  of  attending  to  this, 
I  have  known  something  of  this  nature  occur 
elsewhere:  the  examiner  has  asked  a  young 
gentleman  who  presented  himself  for  exami- 
nation, "  What  do  you  see  upon  opening  the 
abdomen  V  The  chap  has  stared,  looked 
aghast,  and  stuttered  out,  "  wh — wh — wh  ; 
what — what  do  I  see,  Sir  1"  "  Aye?" 
"  Why,  th — there's,  there's  the  liver,  Sir." 
"  Well  '!"  "  An — an — and  there's  the 
stomach,  Sir.  vVn  —  an  —  an  — and  —  and 
there 's,  there 's  the  spleen.  Sir.  And  there 's 
the  ceecum,  Sir."  (Roars  of  laughter.)  Now, 
then,  just  let  me  tell  you,  that  you  will 
do  well  to  proceed  systematically,  and  to  pack 
up  your  knowledge  as  you  go  along,  in  such 
order,  that,  when  you  are  asked  for  it,  you 
will  at  once  know  where,  to  find  it. 
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Lecture  VI. 

Of  Phrenilis. 
Gentlemen, 

Having  treated  of  memlrranous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  braii;,  we  conn'  now  to  inflamma- 
tions of  the  organ  itself;  and  first  those  of 
the  acute  kind,  or  such  us  are  attended  with 
pyrexia,  or  a  febrile  state  of  system.  Now 
the  disease  may  be  general  or  partial.    One 
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might  even  conceive  inflammation  to  occupy 
the  whole  organ  at  once,  although  the  divi- 
sion and  separation  of  parts  that  are  found 
here,  make  it  improbable  that  such  should 
often,  if  ever,  be  the  case  :  nor  has  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  any  such  case,  I  believe, 
been  proved  by  dissection.  Indeed  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  the  entire  mass  of  brain  to 
be  at  once  the  subject  of  inflammation,  con- 
sistently with  life.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
may  be  inflamed,  without  the  opposite  one.  , 
just  as  happens  with  regard  to  the  lungs. 
We  have,  indeed,  a  tolerable  proof  of  this  in- 
cases of  hemiplegia,  where  the  disease  is 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  brain,  as  shown 
both  by  the  symptoms  and  by  the  appear- 
ances after  death.  It  is  reasonable  also  to 
believe,  that  the  different  lobes  of  which 
the  hemispheres  are  composed,  may  be  se- 
parately affected,  and  give  rise  to  peculiar 
symptoms,  as  they  have  no  doubt  different 
functions  to  perform.  It  is  certain,  like- 
wise, that  the  cerebellum  is  very  distinct  in 
its  uses  from  the  cerebrum  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  questioned  that  the  different  struc- 
tures found  at  the  basis,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  corpora  quadrigemina,  pons  varolii, 
medulla  oblongata,  &c.  (made  up  as  these 
parts  are  of  processes  from  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum)  have  each  their  peculiar  offices, 
and  give  rise  to  peculiar  symptoms,  when 
diseased.  Anatomy  as  well  as  observation 
have  gone  some  way  toward  proving  these 
positions.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  still  far  from  precise  or  satisfactory. 
Experiment  itself  is  extremely  fallacious  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  has  furnished  re- 
sults in  many  respects  contradictory.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  upon  this  interest- 
ing subject,  before  the  pathology  of  the 
brain  can  make  any  considerable  advances. 
Happily,  however,  such  minute  distinctions 
as  I  have  just  alluded  to,  are  by  no  means 
essential  to  successful  practice  ;  for  we  act 
upon  general  indications,  which  are  not 
much  influenced  by  the  particular  seat  of 
the  disease.  It  is  enough,  in  general,  that 
we  can  assign  the  nature  of  the  disease 
present,  especially  as  founded  in  inflamma- 
tion or  otherwise  ;  a  point  that  may  in  most 
cases  be  determined  without  much  difficulty, 
and  with  sufficient  certainty  for  practice. 
And  in  all  doubtful  cases,  you  should  make 
it  a  rule  to  act  as  if  inflammation  were  ac- 
tually present ;  but,  of  course,  with  the 
greater  caution,  in  proportion  as  the  case  is 
uncertain. 

Now  without  attempting  to  make  a  divi- 
sion of  the  different  inflammations  of  the 
brain  upon  strict  anatomical  principles,  (for 
which,  as  I  have  shown  you,  there  is  as  yet 
no  proper  foundation),  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  varieties  that  authors  have  principally 
noticed,  and  which  are  founded  chiefly  upon 


the  apparent  disorder  of  functions.  Those 
of  the  acute  or  febrile  kind  may  all  be  in- 
cluded under  the  terms  phrenitis  and  idiopathic 
fever ;  for  I  shall  assume  for  the  present, 
that  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  is 
merely  a  variety  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain;  leaving  the  proofs  of  this  opinion, 
to  a  future  occasion. 

1.     Of  Phrenitis. 

This  term  has  been  applied  by  authors  to 
that  variety  of  cerebral  inflammation,  which 
is  characterised  by  great  and  active  disorder 
ofthementalfunctions.  Accordingly,  Dr. Cul- 
len,  following  the  generality  of  authors,  gives 
us,  as  a  part  of  the  definition,  "  furious  deli- 
rium ;"  as  if  this  were  a  necessary  symp- 
tom of  inflamed  brain.  He  mentions,  how- 
ever, as  an  alternative,  typho-mania  ;  by 
which  is  to  be  understood,  delirium  with  a 
degree  of  stupor.  But  neither  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  is  necessary  to  constitute  the 
disease  ;  as  you  will  presently  see  when 
the  symptoms  have  been  fully  described. 
This  form  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  has 
been  sometimes  called  phrenismus,  cephalitis, 
sphacelismus,  &c. 

Symptoms  of  Phrenitis.  In  pointing  out 
the  characters  of  this  disease,  you  must  call 
to  mind  the  distinction  I  formerly  made  of 
symptoms  in  general,  into  common  and  proper. 
Now  the  common  signs  or  symptoms,  viz. 
heat,  redness,  pain,  and  swelling,  by  which  we 
ascertain  the  presence  of  inflammation,  will 
not  always  avail  us  here,  as  you  will  pre- 
sently perceive  when  we  have  examined 
those  signs  individually.  Nor  is  pyrexia  more 
to  be  relied  upon.  We  are  obliged  to  resort, 
therefore,  to  the  proper  or  special  symptoms, 
in  order  to  form  our  diagnosis,  and  which 
consist  chiefly  in  a  disturbed  state  of  the 
sensorial  Junctions. 

Now  as  to  the  common  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation : — 

Heat  of  head  is  a  frequent  sign  of  inflam- 
mation going  on  in  the  brain,  and  which  is 
observable  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease, 
and  when  present,  it  may  he  much  relied 
upon.  But  slight  affections  of  the  sort  may 
be  unattended  with  this  effect,  at  least,  in 
any  perceptible  degree.  Redness  can  only  be 
inferred  to  exist,  from  its  extending,  as  it 
occasionly  does,  to  the  eyes  and  face.  This 
redness  or  suffusion  of  the  face  and  eyes, 
though  only  occasional,  makes,  however,  a 
part  of  Dr.  Cullen's  definition  of  phrenitis. 
Pain  in  the  head  is  another  frequent  attendant 
on  phrenitis,  especially  at  the  outset  of  the 
disease,  that  is,  while  feeling  and  con- 
sciousness remain.  At  a  later  period  of 
the  disease,  it  is  seldom  complained  of.  The 
pain  is  often  of  a  throbbing  kind.  The  de- 
gree and  danger  of  the  disease,  however, 
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bear  but  very  little  proportion  to  the  pain 
the  patient  experiences ;  which,  on  the 
contrary,  is  often  the  greatest  -where  the 
danger  is  the  least :  and  vice  versa.  There 
are,  you  will  recollect,  two  causes  of  this 
anomaly ;  one  is,  the  natural  insensibility  of 
the  brain  ;  the  other,  the  loss  of  conscious- 
ness which  is  so  common  an  attendant  of 
brain-affections.  As  to  swelling,  tins,  it  is 
plain,  cannot  take  place  with  regard  to  the 
entire  organ,  except  in  the  individual  case 
of  infants,  where  the  bones  are  not  yet  firmly 
united ;  in  these,  a  protuberance  at  the 
fontanel  is  very  observable,  when  inflamma- 
tion is  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  skull. 
Pyrexia,  again,  which  is  one  of  the  common 
signs  of  inflammation,  wherever  seated,  is 
not  always  present  in  this,  more  than  in 
others.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  worst  cases, 
where  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  oppression 
with  regard  to  its  functions,  the  general  vas- 
cular action  of  the  system  appears  to  be 
kept  down  by  this  very  circumstance,  the 
pulse  deviating  but  little  from  the  natural 
state.  On  many  occasions,  the  general  cir- 
culation is  greatly  though  variously  dis- 
turbed :  the  pulse  being  sometimes  ex- 
tremely hurried,  sometimes  preternaturally 
slow  ;  and  not  unfrequently  irregular  also. 

We  must  in  general,  therefore,  look  be- 
yond the  common  signs  of  inflammation,  in 
order  to  discover  the  existence  of  phrenitis, 
and  impure  into  the  state  of  the  sensorial 
Junctions,  where  the  unequivocal  signs  of  the 
disease  will  be  found.  Now  the  manner  in 
which  those  functions  are  disturbed,  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  degree  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  particular  seat  it  occupies  in 
the  brain  ;  and  will  therefore  he  extremely 
various. 

1.  Sensation.  This  function  of  the  brain 
is  very  generally,  though  not  always,  dis- 
turbed in  phrenitis ;  and  the  disturbance 
shows  itself  in  different  ways,  and  in  the 
different  organs  of  sense.  Thus  the  eye  is 
often  too  acutely  sensible  of  light,  and  the 
ear  of  sound.  Sometimes  those  senses  are 
impaired,  or  wholly  lost.  And  sometimes 
false  perceptions  arise,  not  produced  by  any 
external  cause,  but  by  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  origin  of  those  sensesin  the  brain.  Thus 
it  is  that  imaginary  objects  are  seen  ;  flashes 
of  light  are  complained  of ;  or  everything 
around  the  patient  appears  to  him  to  be  on 
fire  ;  the  colours  of  objects  are  changed  to 
his  imagination  :  and  the  same  may  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 
The  other  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  touch, 
are  liable  to  he  equally  deranged :  thus 
there  are  fancied  tastes  and  odours:  while  a 
sense  of  creeping  on  the  skin,  or  a  feeling  of 
cold,  or  heat ;  or  an  extreme  degree  of  sensi- 
bility to  the  touch,  and  often  actual  and  acute 
pain  ;  are  among  the  occasional  symptoms  of 
this  affection. 


2.  The  voluntary  power  is  not  always 
affected  in  phrenitis;  the  disease,  in  its 
strictest  and  simplest  form ,  being  an  affection 
of  the  mental  function  only.  It  is  seldom 
however  so  simple  as  this  :  not  only  sensa- 
tion being  disturbed,  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, but  the  voluntary  power  also,  and 
that  very  variously.  In  some  cases  it  is  in- 
creased in  energy,  enabling  the  patient  to 
make  the  most  extraordinary  muscular 
efforts  ;  in  others,  the  reverse  state,  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  occurs  ;  and  this  is  generally 
the  case  towards  the  end.  At  other  times, 
there  are  feeble  and  tremulous  movements  ; 
and,  occasionally,  epilepsy  or  general  con- 
vulsions take  place. 

3.  The  mental  functions.  Inflammation  may, 
and  very  often  does,  exist  in  the  brain  with- 
out any  disturbance  of  the  mental  powers; 
but  in  the  variety  of  the  disease  we  are  now 
considering,  such  disturbance  is  the  charac- 
teristic mark  of  the  disease.  The  mental  dis- 
order shows  itself  in  various  ways.  It  often 
commences  with  an  unusual  flow  of  spirits, 
with  great  loquacity  ;  which  is  succeeded 
by  confusion  of  thought,  incoherent  speech, 
and  irrational  conduct,  up  to  the  pitch  of 
fury  at  times ;  and  generally,  then,  is  ac- 
companied with  high  febrile  action,  so  as  to 
agree  pretty  well  with  the  definition  given 
by  writers.  Or,  the  ideas  may  be  of  a 
gloomy  and  melancholy  cast,  leading  fre- 
quently to  despondency  ;  or  there  may  be 
stupor,  or  abolition  of  the  mental  faculties, 
whence  the  term  typho-mania,  which  Dr. 
Cullen  introduces  into  his  definition  of 
phrenitis.  These  varieties  in  the  state  of  the 
mind  and  feelings  of  the  patient,  indicate, 
nothing  certain  with  respect  to  the  cor- 
poreal state  of  the  brain,  and  afford  hardly 
any  guide  in  regard  tp  practice  ;  as  1  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  observe  to  you. 

In  addition  to  the  sj  mptoms  now  men- 
tioned, there  are  often  others  that  assist  us 
in  forming  the  diagnosis :  such  as  heat  of 
head,  throbbing  of  arteries,  redness  of  the 
eyes,  and  a  peculiar  and  generally  quick  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  depending  partly 
upon  a  contracted  state  of  the  pupils,  and 
partly  uppn  a  sharpness  of  features,  the 
effect  of  muscular  contraction.  The  sleep, 
likewise,  is  hardly  ever  natural ;  in  most 
cases  there  is  extreme  watchfulness,  and 
that  continued  often  for  many  days. 

You  will  find  it  stated  by  authors,  that 
true  or  idiopathic  phrenitis,  (phrenitis  vera,)  is  a 
very  rare  disease,  while  the  symptomatic  is 
exceedingly  common.  Now  you  might  ima- 
gine from  this,  that  two  different  diseases 
were  here  spoken  of ;  and  that  the  latter, 
in  fact,  was  hardly  to  be  considered  as  in- 
flammation of  the  brain.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject.  The 
term  idiopathic  phrenitis  has  been  applied 
when  the  disease  arises  primarily,  and  that 
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either  spontaneously  or  from  some  evident 
external  cause  :  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  in- 
mlation  <Scc. ;  while  the  disease  has  been 
called  symptomatic,  when  it  comes  on  second- 
arily in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  as  fever, 
or  any  other.  This  distinction,  however,  is 
a  frivolous  one.  The  disease  is  not  the  less 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  because  it  occurs 
in  the  course  of  another  disease,  which  may 
be  then  considered  as  its  occasional  or  ex- 
citing cause.  Undoubtedly,  the  treatment 
called  for  in  such  cases,  may  sometimes  re- 
quire modification  ;  not  because  the  disease 
in  itself  is  different,  but  because  it  arises  in 
a  different  state  of  system,  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

The  progress  and  termination  of  phrenitis 
are  various,  according  to  its  violence,  and 
the  greater  or  less  disposition  there  may  be 
to  disease  in  the  brain.  Many  cases  termi- 
nate speedily,  and  favourably  ;  others  pro- 
ceed rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination,  by  inter- 
ruption of  functions.  Or  it  may  go  on  to 
suppuration;  though  this  is  only  likely  to 
happen  in  the  milder  and  protracted  forms 
of  the  disease.  It  may  end  also  in  a  rupture 
of  blood-vessels  in  the  brain,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  apoplexy,  from  extravasation  of  blood. 
Or,  lastly,  it  may  terminate  in  insanity,  or 
permanent  derangement  of  intellect,  from 
the  alteration  of  structure  induced  by  the 
inflammation. 

For  the  causes  of  phrenitis,  I  must  refer 
you  to  a  former  lecture,  where  I  pointed 
out  the  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
altogether  ;  for  they  are  not  peculiar  in  this 
case.  Xor  are  the  appearances  on  dissec- 
tion such,  as  to  enable  us  to  discriminate 
between  this  and  the  other  forms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  whether  acute  hydroce- 
phalus, or  idiopathic  fever.  The  most  speedily 
fatal  cases,  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease, 
are  those  which  leave  the  fewest  and  faint- 
est traces  behind  them. 

Treatment  of  phrenitis. — The  treatment  of 
this  disease  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the 
common  principles  that  govern  our  practice 
in  other  inflammations  :  that  is,  according 
to  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  complaint, 
and  the  habit  of  the  patient ;  with  an  atten- 
tion to  such  points  as  experience  may  have 
taught  us,  arising  from  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  organ  affected.  And  I  must  here  re- 
peat to  you  what  I  formerly  remarked,  that 
you  are  not  to  form  your  indications  of  cure, 
as  is  often  done,  from  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  patient,  but  from  the  ordinary  bodily 
signs,  as  in  other  inflammations.  \  ou  are 
not  called  upon,  for  example,  to  bleed  to  an 
extreme  degree,  every  case  that  is  attended 
with  active  or  even  furious  delirium ;  nor 
must  you  stimulate,  merely  because  the 
spirits  are  low  and  depressed  :  but  first  en- 


deavour to  ascertain  the  bodily  strength,  by 
the  ordinary  means. 

In  the  treatment  of  phrenitis,  your  first 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  causes  of  the 
disease  ;  in  order  to  attempt  their  removal, 
if  they  should  be  still  acting.  This  being 
accomplished  as  far  as  possible,  the  usual 
remedies  for  inflammation  are  to  be  applied. 
If  the  case  is  recent,  and  the  patient  strong, 
large  and  repeated  bloodletting  will  be  ge- 
nerally required :  in  weak  subjects,  the 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  must  be  go- 
verned by  the  bodily  strength,  and  not  by 
the  violence  of  the  delirium.  You  are  not 
to  consider  opening  the  temporal  artery,  as 
having  any  peculiar  advantage  over  venesec- 
tion ;  but  rather  the  contrary,  as  I  before 
stated.  Cathartics,  and  the  digitalis  in  mi- 
nute doses,  are  equally  indicated  as  in  other 
inflammations.  .Blistering,  where  the  pulse 
is  much  hurried,  appears  adoubtfnl  remedy ; 
as  is  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  scalp. 
It  is  generally  better  to  apply  continued  cold 
to  the  head,  the  good  effect  of  which  I  have 
sometimes  thought  was  enhanced,  by  the 
occasional  use  of  warm  fomentations. 

There  is  a  period  when  opium  appears  to 
be  extremely  useful ;  but  its  too  early  ap- 
plication, for  the  mere  purpose  of  procuring 
sleep,  is  injurious  and  even  dangerous.  When 
bloodletting  has  been  as  largely  used  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to  warrant, 
then  and  not  till  then  is  opium  proper.  Un- 
der this  limitation,  it  often  produces  the 
best  effect,  by  conciliating  sleep,  during 
which  there  is  often  a  gradual  and  sometimes 
an  entire  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms  ; 
so  that  the  patient,  after  a  sleep  of  several 
hours  duration,  awakes  free  from  delirium, 
and  becomes  immediately  convalescent. 
Whether  these  good  effects  are  most  likely 
to  be  produced  by  small  and  repeated  doses 
of  the  remedy,  or  by  a  single  large  dose,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  prefer  the  latter  mode  ;  giving,  for  exam- 
ple, two  or  three  grains  of  the  solid  opium, 
or  40  or  50  drops  of  the  tincture,  at  a  dose  : 
but  I  have  also  seen  equally  good  effects 
from  the  quantity  of  five  or  six  drops,  given 
repeatedly  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours.  The 
combination  of  opium  with  ipecacuanha,  in  the 
form  of  Dover's  powder,  appears  well  adapted 
to  the  case. 

There  is  one  variety  of  phrenitis  that  has 
of  late  been  much  talked  of,  under  the  novel 
designation  of  delirium  tremens  ;  as  if  it  were 
a  new  or  nondescript  disease  ;  wearing  the 
semblance  only  of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
but  not  actually  such.  And  accordingly  a 
peculiar  mode  of  treatment  has  been  sug- 
gested, in  a  great  measure,  the  reverse  of 
that  which  is  usually  employed  in  phrenitis ; 
namely,  large  and  repeated  doses  of  opium  ; 
bloodletting  being  altogether  reprobated  in 
these  cases. 
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Now  I  think  it  right  to  guard  you  against 
an  indiscriminate  admission  of  these  opi- 
nions, though  1  must  allow  they  come  from 
a  respectable  quarter.  The  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  the  disease  are,  the  muscular  tremor 
of  the  hands  that  attends  the  delirium,  and 
its  taking  place  mostly  in  habitual  drunkards. 
But  the  disease  itself  is  nevertheless  in- 
flammation in  the  brain,  though  its  charac- 
ter may  be  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
citing cause,  and  the  habit  of  the  patient. 
In  many  of  these  cases,  undoubtedly,  the 
general  strength  is  much  impaired,  so  as  not 
to  call  for  evacuations,  especially  of  blood. 
But  this  rule  is  far  from  being  general. 
Delirium,  with  muscular  tremors,  is  often 
met  with,  where  the  hr.bit  is  still  strong, 
and  where  there  are  sufficient  marks  of  a 
very  active  state  of  disease  going  on  in  the 
brain.  In  such  cases,  though  produced  by 
irequcnt  intoxication,  bloodletting  is  as  neces- 
sary, though  not  perhaps  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  in.  ordinary  cases  of  phrenitis.  After 
the  abstraction  of  blood,  opium  maybe  safely 
resorted  to  ;  though  I  believe  it  is  less  ne- 
cessary than  is  commonly  imagined.  I  have 
several  times  had  to  regret  the  neglect  of 
bleeding  in  these  cases ;  and  have  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  it,  from  the  failure  of 
other  means. 

The  last  form  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  which  I  shall  have  to  notice,  is 
that  termed  idiopathic  fever,  a  subject  that  will 
require  a  good  deal  of  attention,  both  from 
its  extent,  and  from  the  diversity  of  opinion 
that  exists  with  regard  to  its  intrinsic  nature. 
This  I  shall  resume  at  our  next  meeting. 
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Clinical  Report  of  the  Practice  in  La  Charite, 
during  the  Winter  qf  18'J  j-6. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Hospital 
Surgeon  and  Physician  to  publish,  from 
time  to  time,  detailed  statements  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  practice,  and  thus  give  the  pub- 
lic and  the  profession  the  benetit  of  his  ex- 
perience. The  truth  is  so  obvious,  that  it 
requires  no  argument  to  enforce  it.  Some 
time  since,  when  looking  over  a  work  on  the 
diseases  of  the  brain,  our  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
pages,  in  which  the  author  said  that  he  had 
consulted  (on  some  of  the  points  treated  of 

in  his  book)  his  friend  Mr. ,   who  had 

great  opportunities  of  observation  ;  that  he 
bad  dissected  the  brains  of  some  hundreds 
of  lunatics  and  idiots:    and  that  he  had 


found — no  matter  what  he  found — he  had 
opportunities,  or  rather  they  were  thrown 
away  on  him,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
even  taken  a  note  of  the  examinations,  or 
to  have  inquired  into  the  histories  of  the 
cases,  and  but  for  a  casual  note  in  the.  book 
of  his  "  confrere,"  the  world  would  have 
been  ignorant  that  such  a  mass  of  apathy 
and  negligence  had  ever  existed.  But  we 
should  not,  probably,  comment  hardly  upon 
this  gentleman ;  his  case  and  his  conduct 
are  by  no  means  singular  ;,  they  are  in  strict 
conformity  with  that  of  many,  nay,  most  of 
the  hospital  practitioners  of  the  country, 
more  especially  those  who  complained  most 
loudly  of  the  invasion  of  their  private  rights 
by  the  publication  of  reports  of  cases  which 
are  treated  in  the  public  hospitals.  Where, 
are  we  to  find  the  results  of  the  practice  of 
our  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  1  In  the 
pages  of  The  Lancet  ;  and  but  for  its  ex- 
ertions they  would  have  been  consigned  to 
utter  oblivion.  About  70,000  patients  an- 
nually pass  in  review  before  the  medical 
staff  of  the  great  hospitals  of  London,  and 
when  we  come  to  inquire  what  new  facts 
are  elicited'?  what  difficulties  are  solved? 
what  improvements  are  made '!  in  a  word, 
when  we  ask,  what  are  these  gentlemen 
doing  ? — we  are  obliged  to  pause  for  a  reply  ; 
and  in  the  end,  most  probably,  receive  none, 
or  next  to  none — for  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  reply  to  say  that  certain  purists  (both 
surgeons  and  physicians)  have  lately  got 
into  the  practice  of  sending  reports  of  cases 
to  the  Yellow  Journal — as  they  are  drawn  up 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  unavailable 
for  any  useful  purpose,  and  the  practice 
pursued  in  several  of  them  is  such,  that  we 
devoutly  hope  it  may  never  be  drawn  into 
a  precedent  for  the  guidance  of  others. 

We  want  in  our  hospitals  a  regular  system 
of  clinical  instruction,  in  order  to  render 
students  fitted  for  the  active  duties  of  their 
profession,  and  that  they  may  learn  its 
principles  and  practice  at  the  bed-side  of 
the  patient,  and  not  by  books,  or  by  mere 
routine  courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  a 
distance  from  the  hospitals,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  cases  which  they  contain. 
We  want  to  see  a  system  of  discipline  esta- 
blished, which  may  teach  young  men  how  to 
observe,  to  think,  to  investigate  ;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  cases,  pointing  out  the  leading  cha- 
racters of  different  diseases,  indicating  the 
methods  of  distinguishing  them,  and,  finally, 
by  marking  those  methods  of  treatment 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  experience. 
This,  or  some  such  plan,  should  be  carried 
into  execution  ;  students  require  it  as  an 
essential  requisite  for  completing  their  edu- 
cation. We  believe  they  are  usually,  on 
admission  into  the  hospitals,  required  to  pay 
a  pretty  large  fee,  for  which  they  receive  no 
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other  return  than  the  privilege  of  "  walk- 
ing the  wards"  for  a  certain  numher  of 
hours  each  day,  during  some  prescribed  pe- 
riod. This  certainly  is  not  as  it  should  he  ; 
students  pay  their  money,  and  are  thereby 
entitled  to  receive  an  equivalent  in  the  way 
of  clinical  instruction,  from  those  into  whose 
pockets  that  money  goes.  A  few  lectures 
given  occasionally  cannot  be  considered  an 
equivalent.  Nothing  short  of  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  clinical  instruction  can  be  considered 
as  adequate-  W  hen  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject comes  to  be  adopted  by  the  students, 
aud  those  interested  in  their  welfare,  the 
improvements  here  pointed  out  will  speedily 
he  enforced,  for  their  reasonableness  cannot 
he  denied. 

These  remarks  very  forcibly  occurred  to 
us  on  looking  over  the  last  clinical  report 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Laennec.  It  was 
published  but  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
During  the  half  year  ending  May  1826,  188 
patients  were  admitted  into  the.  clinical 
wards  of  the  hospital  "  La  Charite."  And, 
as  may  he  supposed,  they  presented  almost 
every  form  of  disease.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  appears  to  be  much  greater  than  that 
which  occurs  in  the  hospitals  in  this  coun- 
try. In  acute  cases,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  recoveries,  was  as  one  to  eight,  and  of 
chronic  cases,  as  one  to  four.  Though 
Laennec  for  a  long  time  supported  the  doc- 
trine of  the  essentiality  of  fevers,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  fevers  consisted  in  a  ge- 
neral disturbance  of  the  whole  system,  with- 
out being  connected  with,  or  dependent  on, 
any  particular  lesion  of  any  part  or  organ  ; 
he  appears  to  have  given  up  that  dogma 
latterly,  and  to  have  admitted  that  "  some 
of  the  cases  of  fever,  treated  during  the  pre- 
vious half  year,  were  accompanied  by  symp- 
toms of  intestinal  irritation,  though  the 
greater  number  were  free  from  them."  We 
believe,  that  had  his  mind  not  been  occu- 
pied by  a  particular  prepossession  on  this 
subject,  and  had  not  that  prepossession  been 
strengthened  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  against 
the  dogmas  of  Broussais  and  his  followers, 
he  would  have  seen  this  subject  in  its  true 
light,  and  have,  been  forced  to  admit,  that 
the  majority  of  fevers  no  matter  what  their 
denomination,  may  be  connected  with,  and 
probably  dependent  on,  gastro-intestinal 
irritation. 

The  most  frequent  complication  in  the 
fever  cases  referred  to  in  this  report,  was 
catarrh,  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
During  the  first  days  this  could  be  distinctly 
recognised  by  auscultation,  long  before  it 
presented  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms 
which  are  said  to  mark  that  affection.  It 
was  only  towards  the  middle  period  of  their 
progress,  that  these  symptoms  made  their 


appearance.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
almost  all  the  fatal  cases  presented  a  few 
days  before  death,  symptoms  of  pneumonia, 
no  matter  under  what  form  of  disease  they 
had  laboured  ;  towards  the  posterior  part  of 
the  lungs,  the  "  crepitous  wheeze"  could 
be  discovered  by  means  of  the  stethoscope. 
To  this  complication,  Laennec  applied  the 
term  "  peripneumonia  des  mnurans."  This 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  produced 
while  the  patients  were  in  articulo  mortis, 
and  to  have  depended  on  the  posture  in 
which  they  lay,  viz.  on  the  hack,  causing,  in 
fact,  a  gravitation  of  the  blood  towards  the 
more  depending  parts.  This  mode  of  reason- 
ing appears  to  he  borne  out  by  a  case  which 
the  Professor  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing. A  man  labouring  under  fever  of  a  very 
aggravated  character,  was  attacked  with 
phagedena  and  sloughing  of  the  nates,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  laid  on  his 
face  and  hands  for  some  days  before  his 
death.  On  inspecting  the  body,  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  lungs  was  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  this  cadaveric  pneumonia,  if  it  could 
be  so  called.  For  cur  part  we  readily  admit 
that  this  gravitation  really  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  and  that  it  may  be  characterised  by 
symptoms  similar  to  those  which  mark 
oedema  and  those  organs,  but  not  b  jwthose  of 
pneumonia ;  we  more  than  doubt  whether 
it  can  present,  either  during  life,  the  symp- 
toms of  true  pneumonia;  or,  after  death,  the 
anatomical  characters  of  that  disease.  The 
condition  of  the  part  in  these  two  affections, 
must  be  altogether  different :  the  one  con- 
sists in  an  inflammatory  action  going  on 
during  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  as  such 
may  be  termed  a  vital  process ;  the  other, 
according  to  the  explanation  given  of  it, 
commences  when  life  is  at  its  last  ebb,  and 
when  the  fluids  of  the  body,  in  some  degree 
uncontrolled  by  its  power,  begin  to  obey  the 
influence  of  their  own  gravitation,  and  sub- 
side towards  the  more  dependent  parts. 

The  supporters  of  auscultation,  the  ad- 
mirers of  its  minute  divisions  and  nice  dis- 
tinctions, may  derive  from  these  reports 
many  strong  arguments  in  support  of  their 
favourite  hypothesis.  For  here  we  have 
cases,  in  which  the  existence  of  catarrh 
was  ascertained  by  the  stethoscope,  before 
any  symptoms  arose  which  could  have  in- 
duced even  a  suspicion  of  its  presence,  and 
pneumonia  was  also  indicated  before  any  of 
those  signs  arose,  which  are  set  down  in 
systematic  words  as  characteristic  of  it. 
Doubtless  we  shall,  by  and  by,  hear  it  as- 
serted, that  any  student  who  has  "  culti- 
vated his  ears"  a  little,  as  they  phrase  it, 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  diseases  far  better 
than  the  seniors  who  plume  themselves  so 
much  on  the  "  tactus  eruditus,"  which  they 
have  acquired  by  feeling  the  skin  and  the 
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pulse,  and  inspecting  the  tongue,  for  half  a 
century. 

The  treatment  pursued  hy  the  French 
Professor,  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
any  of  our  practitioners.  He  confined  him- 
self, as  he  said,  "  to  simple  expectation." 
The  expectant  medicine  was  once  well 
called,  a  meditation  on  death.  However, 
in  some  few  young  and  plethoric  patients, 
local  and  general  bleeding  were  resorted  to — 
but  neither  tonics  or  purgatives  were  ever 
employed.  "  Les  toniques,  et  les  purgatifs 
n'ont  point  ete  employes  parce  que  1'  oc- 
casion ne  s'en  est  presente."  Laennec  it 
should  be  recollected,  was  a  religious  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  of  crises,  and  of  criti- 
cal days  ;  hence  he  would  not  employ  pur- 
gatives), lest  they  should  interfere  with  the 
salutary  effects  of  Nature.  He  pursued  his 
expectant  practice,  waiting  to  see  how  Na- 
ture should  proceed  with  her  operations  ; 
and  if  he  could  not  catch  her  at  her  work, 
he  simply  looked  on,  applied  his  stethoscope 
now  and  again,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and — 
walked  on. 

He  had  rather  a  curious  notion  of  the  ef- 
fect of  purgatives,  he  thought  that  in  some 
cases  they  tended  to  induce  ulceration  in  the 
intestines  to  heal,  hence  he  was  induced  to 
recommend  the  use  of  them  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease.  Some  individuals  as- 
sert that  ulceration  in  the  intestines  in  fever 
cases  is  produced  by  purgatives,  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  inducing  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  here  we  have  instances  of  ulcera- 
tion occurring  in  the  intestines  of  patients 
who  never  took  a  single  dose  of  any  purga- 
tive medicine— consequently,  this  dogma  is 
not  well  founded.* 

Amongst  the  cases  of  the  nervous  system, 
there  were  two  instances  of  softening  of  the 
cerebral  substance  :  in  one,  it  occupied  the 
right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum ;  in  the  other, 
the  centre  of  the  middle  of  the  right  hemis- 
phere. In  the  latter  case,  there  was  an 
evident  contraction  in  the  right  arm,  the  left 
not  having  been  at  all  engaged.  It  is  usually 
said,  that  affections  of  one  side  of  the  brain 
influence  the  limb  of  the  opposite  side  ;  here 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  cited  by  Laen- 
nec ;— there  were  sevenof  a  similar  descrip- 
tion reported  by  Bayle  in  the  Revue  Medi- 
cate for  January,  1824. 


*  The  consequence  is  not  very  evident. — 
Ed. 


JOHN   ABERNETHY,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 

Quod  verura  atque  decens,  euro  et  logo,  et  omuis 
iu  hoc  sum. 

Sir, — As  you  have  become  of  late  a  kind 
of  Christian  advocate,  as  well  as  a  surgical 
lecturer,  and  have  apparently  endeavoured 
to  add  to  your  long-estahlished  reputation 
as  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  by  assuming  the 
higher  functions  of  a  teacher  of  morals,  I 
trust  that  the  following  observations  will 
neither  be  deemed  impertinent  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  serious  consideration  of  your- 
self, nor  irrelevant  as  applied  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  certain  surgical  party  with  which 
you  appear  to  have  got  connected.  In  or- 
der to  explain  to  you  more  fully  what  1 
mean,  I  must  refer  you  to  certain  opinions 
which  you  have  maintained  of  late,  in  a  sort 
of  theological  controversy  which  sprang  out 
of  your  Hunterian  Orations,  in  which  you, 
after  having  perverted  and  misrepresented 
Mr.  Hunter's  opinions  respecting  life,  not 
only  hastily  adopted  them  as  your  own,  but 
founded  thereon  an  extraordinary  physio- 
logical sophistry — gave  to  your  sophistry  the 
appellation  of  a  Christian  doctrine,  and,  in 
the  true  Protestant  spirit  of  a  newly  model- 
led sectarian,  you  opposed,  even  to  perse- 
cution, those  who  differed  from  you  in  sen- 
timent. 

Your  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Body, 
Life,  and  Mind,  would  have  passed  with  me 
for  the  mere  vagaries  of  a  man  of  genius, 
had  you  not  assumed  for  them  the  important 
character  which  belongs  alone  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  I  recognise  no  doctrine 
as  Christian  which  does  not  emanate  from 
the  authorised  expounders  of  the  Bible. — 
In  every  fresh  instance  of  Protestant 
sectarianism,  from  the  first  heresy  of 
Luther  and  the  blasphemous  Calvin,  down 
to  the  spurious  Christianity  of  your  dissect- 
ing room,  I  have  been  enabled  to  detect  the 
cloveyi  hoof;  they  have  all  wanted  that  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  true  faith  which,  in 
ordinary  discourse,  is  called  liberal,  gene- 
rous, and  humane  conduct,  and  which,  in 
the  emphatical  language  of  religion,  is  de- 
signated as  ike  fruits  of  sanctity.  Had  you 
statedyour  opinions  concerningLife.and  your 
reasons  for  entertaining  them,  with  that  defe- 
rence which  belongs  exclusively  to  genuine 
merit,  and  had  you  extended  toleration  to 
those  who  differed  from  you  in  opinion, 
these  observations  would  probably  have 
never  issued  from  my  pen.  But  when  you 
illiberally  assured  your  opponents  that  their 
holding  opposite  opinions  from  yourself  arose 
from  their  own  immoral  conduct,  and  de- 
scribed a  modest  scepticism  of  your  phy- 
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slological  religion,  on  the  part  of  your  ad- 
versaries, as  a  base  endeavour  to  "  pluck 
the  fair  rose  of  innocence  from  the  bosom 
that  it  adorned,  in  order  to  place  a  serpent 
there,"  in  utter  defiance  of  the  divine  com- 
mand, "judge  not  that  ye  benotxjudged,"  then 
it  became  advisable  to  question  the  vali- 
dity of  your  doctrines,  and  to  see,  and  to 
make  others  see,  how  far  they  really  tended 
to  impart  to  those  who  embraced  them  just 
and  honourable  sentiments,  such  as  make 
good  members  of  society  and  worthy  dis- 
ciples of  the  Hunterian  school. 

At  the  time  you  put  forth  your  religious 
opinions  a  pamphlet  appeared,  entitled, 
"  Somatopsychonoologia,"  which  exposed 
the  sandy  foundation  of  your  heresy,  and 
predicted  its  incapability  of  ensuring  to  its 
victims  that  fine  and  generous  morality,  of 
which  you  described  it  tube  the  only  genuine 
fountain.  I  propose  to  try  how  far  this  pre- 
diction has  been  fulfilled  by  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  yourself, 
and  of  others  of  your  "  party,"  who  have 
embraced  your  notions  and  supported  your 
sect  1  And  turning  to  the  pages  of  The 
Lancet,  I  read  an  account  of  the  noble,  open, 
"  straight  forward,"  and  honourable  trans- 
actions which  were  discussed  in  the  theatre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on  three 
several  days  of  late  ;  which  ominous  days 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  red  letters,  in  the 
calendar  of  Hunterian  Christianity  !  !  !  I 
appeal  seriously  to  your  judgment  as  a  man 
of  common  sense,  anc.  to  your  candour  as  a 
gentleman  of  commo.i  honour,  whether, 
when  the  editor  of  The  Lancet*  publicly 
dragged  forth  the  dramatic  scenes  of  those 
three  days  from  the  imagined  privacy  of  a 
lecture  room,  and  planted  a  watch  over 
the  conduct  of  their  actors,  he  "  tore  the 
rose  of  innocence  from  the  bosom  it  adorned, 
to  place  a  serpent  there?"  Was  it  the  Love 
of  God,  or  the  Lucre  of  Gain,  that  suggested 
the  apparent  expedient  of  advertising  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  substituting  Mr.  Skey  1  I  will 
not  take  on  myself  to  answer  this  question, 
nor  illiberally  measure  out  that  judgment  on 
the  motives  of  others,  which  you  would  have 
me  to  believe  will  be  measured  to  me  again 
by  a  tribunal  which  alone  can  judge  of  the  se- 
cretsof  hearts  ;  but  as  far  as  my  short-sighted 
views  of  things  will  enable  me  to  judge  of 
actions,  and  to  decide  the  palm  of  victory 
between  two  contending  parties,  I  give  it 
not  to  the  Hunterian  school,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  i  say  as  I  did  when  I  read  the 
Numbers  169  and  170  of  The  Lancet,  in 
allusion  to  the  three  days  adverted  to,  "  If 
this  be  the  fruits  of  a  belief  in  '  matter,  vita- 
lity, and  intelligence,'  may  God  of  his  mercy 
grant  that  all  my  friends  come   over  to  the 


*  See  Lancet,  Nos.  168  &  169, 


ensigns  of  materialism."  Disgusted  at  the 
gross  inconsistency  above  alluded  to,  I  am  in- 
duced to  request  you,  for  the  future,  to 
abstain  from  any  religious  effusions  in  your 
medical  works,  and  to  urge  you,  as  charity 
begins  at  home,  to  reform  your  own  sect, 
before  you  attempt  to  reform  the  world. 
I  have  always  believed  you  to  possess  too 
good  a  character  as  a  citizen,  and  too  ex- 
tensive a  reputation  as  a  physiologist,  to 
deserve  the  imputation  of  disingenuous- 
ness,  which  many  will  be  apt,  however 
undeservedly,  to  fix  upon  you,  if  practice 
hereafter  shall  not  ostensibly  take  the  lead 
of  precept;  and  if  the  instantaneous  aban- 
donment on  your  part  of  an  illiberal  party  of 
surgeons  does  not  speedily  become  the  just 
penance  you  perform,  for  the  shock  which 
was  offered  to  the  feelings  of  your  many 
enlightened  and  liberal  friends,  when  Thl 
Lancet  held  up  to  their  view  those  trans- 
actions to  which  a  deep  sense  of  justice  lias 
obliged  me  to  make  a  delicate  but  yet  pain- 
ful allusion. 

I  shall  now  address  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  party  of  surgeons  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted. It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  that  profession  united  their  consum- 
mate wisdom,  in  a  certain  meeting  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  activity  of 
The  Lancet;  and  it  is  equally  well  known 
that  the  labours  of  their  joint  wisdom,  on. 
this  occasion,  have  been  totally  unavailing. 
These  surgeons  must  be  either  very  igno- 
rant of  the  consequences  of  taking  this  step, 
or  very  stubborn  in  pursuing  the  measure, 
when  rashly  undertaken,  or  they  could  not 
have  so  effectually  injured  their  own  cause. 
What  can  weaken  the  confidence  of  a  discern- 
ing public  in  the  integrity  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, so  much  as  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  practitioner  to  conceal  his  profes- 
sional acts  from  public  view  1  If  I  were 
asked  to  whom  I  would  by  preference  entrust 
the  care  of  my  animal  fabric,  in  the  case  of 
any  critical  disaster,  I  would  reply — To  him 
who  courts,  and  not  to  him  who  shrinks,  from 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  No  man  has 
a  right  to  perform  an  operation  in  the  corner 
of  an  hospital,  which  he  would  object  to 
perform  in  the  corner  of  a  street.  I  have 
been  sojourning  so  far  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, that  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether 
you  were  one  of  the  number ;  but  if  you 
were,  you  have  not  done  justice  to  the  libe- 
ral character  which  you  enjoyed  some  few 
years  ago.  You  have,  however,  been  mis- 
led into  one  act,  which  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  liberal  precepts  of  the  religion 
that  you  deem  your  efforts  necessary  to  de- 
fend, and  which  the  public  prints  convinced 
me  of,  by  the  report  they  recorded  of  your 
action  in  Chancery  against  the  publisher  of 
your  Lectures.  That  you,  Sir,  individually, 
will  never  seek  an  occasion  to  conceal  an 
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operation,  I  feel  persuaded.  You  have  always 
said  so  much  in  your  lectures  and  conversa- 
tion, if  I  be  rightly  informed,  against  the 
wickedness  of  an  unwarrantable  experiment 
in  surgery,  that  to  suppose  that  you  would 
object  to  any  fair  reporter  being  present  in 
the  theatre  of  operation,  would  be  to  insult 
your  integrity,  and  impeach  the  veracity  of 
your  discourse.  You  have  also  spoken  for- 
merly of  the  expediency  of  a  sort  ofquinten- 
nial  examination  of  surgeons  actually  in 
practice,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  that 
they  had  suffered  nothing  from  the  tottering 
decrepitude  of  advancing  senility,  and  were 
still  bona  fide  capable  of  doing  all  those  ope- 
rations for  which  the  public  might  call  on 
them.  With  these  sentiments,  Sir,  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  your  quondam  pupils, 
how  can  you  lend  your  aid  to  the  cause 
of  a  parcel  of  "  hole  and  corner"  practi- 
tioners, whose  only  imaginable  object  for 
secrecy  mast  be  a  consciousness  either  of 
unwarranted  temerity  in  experiment,  or  of 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  operations 
that  they  undertake  to  perform  1  It.  has  been 
always  so  much  the  custom  of  medical  men 
obtrusively  to  clog  the  public  press  with  the 
most  trivial  case  cf  any  imagined  importance 
which  they  have  undertaken,  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  renown  and  practice,  that  a  studied 
endeavour  to  withhold  their  conduct  in  hos- 
pital cases  from  general  view,  must  engen- 
der on  the  part  of  the  public  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion, that  hospital  practice  is  radically 
faulty.  I  am  told,  that  there  is  a  society  or 
club  of  surgeons,  formed  or  forming,  who 
have  excluded  from  their  number  those  en- 
lightened and  able  practioners  who  refuse 
to  lend  their  aid  to  this  work  of  conceal- 
ment. If  this  be  true,  it  is  only  just  that 
the  public  should  know  their  names.  1  pity 
them,  for  they  know  not  irlial  lliey  do.  But  1 
hope,  out  of  the  respect  I  bear  to  the  me- 
mory of  your  former  character,  that  you 
have  not  now  compromised  it  bv  becoming 
one  of  their  number.  They  may  meditate  the 
destruction  of  The  Lancet,  and  effect  their 
own.  The  sword  that  was  unsheathed  for 
murder,  has  more  than  once  become  the  in- 
strument of  suicide. 

I  remember  some  time  ago,  many  sur- 
geons in  London  incurred  the  most  severe 
censure  from  the  public  press,  for  c<  rtain, 
cruel  experiments  on  animals  ;  and  a  forci- 
ble appeal  was  made  to  the  public,  never  to 
entrust  the  lives  and  limbs  of  human  beings 
to  men  who,  following  the  silly  example  of 
\Ir.  Hunter,  had  destroyed  some  thousands 
of  dogs,  cats, pigs,  and  rats,  by  experiments  so 
cruel,  that  their  perpetrators  ought  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  temptation  to  do  similar  acts 
of  experimental  barbarity  on  their  patients. 

I  admitted  the  justice  of  the  remark  at 
the  time,  and  I  said,  these  surgeons  who 
sought  to  iind  out  the  laws  of  life,  by  such 


means,  wcreasbad  as  Prometheus,  who  tried 
to  draw  down  the  fire  of  animation  from 
heaven  to  make  a  man  with  ;  and  like  Pro- 
metheus they  will  be  punished  with  the  vul- 
ture of  disappointment.  But  if  there  be 
among  the  "bole  and  corner"  fraternity,  any 
men  who  have  done  such  acts,  their  desire 
of  concealment  will  be  construed  into  a  de- 
sire of  concealing  cruelty  or  folly  in  the. 
practice  of  their  profession. 

I  am  informed  that  the  anti-liberal  party,  as 
they  claim  a  right  to  be  called  by  stigmatiz- 
ing the  opposite  party  as  liberal,  are  very  re- 
ligious :  that  many  of  them  go  regularly  to 
church,  to  meetings,  and  to  conventicles  ; 
some  make  evangelical  sermons  in  consulta- 
tion ;  and  others  distribute  the  bible,  and 
style  themselves  "  followers  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus." 

Sir,  the  Devil's  darling  vice  is  the  pride 
that  apes  humility  ;  and  the  father  of  lies  is 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  can  throw 
the  mantle  of  hypocrisy  over  the  mammon  of 
nnrighteo'usnes,  and,  with  a  Satanic  smile, 
send  forth  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  to 
seduce  the  unwary.  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.  From  these  things,  and 
from  all  that  T  have  seen  of  heretical  Chris- 
tianity, whether  clerical,  methodistical,  or 
medical,  I  pray  heaven  to  deliver  me. — 
Atheism  itself  might  rejoice  at  the  weak- 
ness and  frailty  of  her  opponents,  and  gladly 
giving  up  th"  contest,  might  despise  rather 
than  mainfain  the  guerrilla  warfare  of  such 
maudlin  foes. 

The  cant  of  the  times  is  a  subject  of  re- 
gret, but  that  it  should  pervade  the  medical 
profession,  is  a  disgrace.  I  understand  that 
you  tallied  in  a  very  religious  and  bene- 
volent way  of  him  who  healed  tlie  sick,  and 
that  your  affectionate  addresses  to  your 
pupils,  are  affecting  from  their  flow  of  evan- 
gelical pathos.  I  repeat  it,  that  you  had 
better  leave  off"  this  unprofitable  jargon. 
V\  ho  could  endure  to  hear  the  master  of  a 
slave  s:;ip  in  a  storm  appeal  to  him  who  walked 
the  waves?  You  have  frequently  discoursed, 
in  the  hearing  of  your  pupils,  of  the  superior 
efficacy  of  the.se  religious  physiological  opi- 
nions which  have  a  tendency  to  unite  men  in 
the  "  bond  of  religions  obligation."  Now  1  ask 
you,  whether  you  think  such  opinions  of  so 
much  importance  to  mankind  that  you  are 
bound,  in  conscience,  to  secure  by  bond,  to  all 
future  classes  of  anatomical  pupils,  a  per- 
petuity in  lhe  advantage  of  hearing  such 
opinions  inculcated  and  made  a  part  of  the 
anatomical  course  1  If  you  do  thus  feel 
bound  in  conscience,  why  it  would  no  doubt 
justify  you,  in  your  own  opinion,  for  an 
attempt  to  secure  by  bond  the  future  situ- 
ation of  lecturer  exclusively  to  the  person 
who  is  the  most  likely  to  transmit  your  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  to  entwine  them,  as  you 
have  done,  with  the  lectures.     There  is  a 
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report  of  a  bond  of  this  kind  having  been 
made  ;  is  it  true  1  and  if  true,  are  the  medi- 
cal public  to  consider  it  as  a  case  of  conscience, 
and  to  refer  it  to  the  operation  of  a  belief  id 
the  existence  of  an  immaterial  principle  of 
intelligence  1    If  this  be  a  case  of  conscience, 
allow  me  to  suggest  a  subject  for  conscien- 
tious   reflection  .—whether  the  bonded  ex- 
pounder of  the  theory  of  life  be  capable  also 
of  teaching  the  anatomy  of  the  body  1    and 
whether  such  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  spi- 
ritual principle  as  you  possess,  furnishes  you 
also  with  a  prospective  knowledge   of  the 
qualifications  of  a  future  lecturer  now  pro- 
bably in  embryo  ?     Of  the  advantages  that 
may  accrue  to  yourself  from  such  a  bond,  I 
say  nothing;    but,   as  you  have  descanted 
"  on  the  advantages  of  a  Christian's  hope," 
I  may  take  the  liberty  to  remind  you,   that 
the  advantages  of  every  hope  must  depend 
on    the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  its 
realization.      Christianity  says,  freely  have 
ye  received-  -freely  give  ;  and  assures  us,  that 
it  u  easier  for  a  cable  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom 
oj  heaven.     You  formerly  held  this  principle 
most  sacred,  and  waged  a  sort  of  war  against 
the  crafty  and  acquisitive  policy  of  certain 
elderly  surgeon'    of  the  hospital,  and  you 
used  to  sa^,   that  you  thought  their  eligi- 
bility to  office  ought  to  be  limited  by  age, 
aud  that  sixty  years  should  be  considered  as 
superannuation.      Have  you  found  reasons 
for  changing  your  sentiments,  in  the  con- 
scientious fear  that  younger  surgeons  might 
infuse  into  pupils'  minds  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  materialism,  so  prevalent  among  the 
rising  generation?     I   am  ignorant  of  the 
solution  of  these  questions,  and  seek  to  be 
informed  of  them  before  I  make  up  my  mind 
as   to   the   tendency   of   your  opinions    on 
"  Body,  Life,  and  Mind  ; "  because  I  prefer 
the  genuine  rule  of  judging  of  every  tree  by 
its  fruits,  since  the  fruits  afford  the  only  safe 
clue  to  the  character  of  the  sap. 

In  short,  Sir,  as  cant  is  going  out  of 
fashion,  lay  cant  aside  ;  for  even  as  good 
wine  needs  no  bush,  nor  native  beauty  the 
foreign  aid  of  ornament,  so  neither  does 
sound  morality  seek  a  trumpeter  in  evano-e- 
hcal  ejaculation,  nor  sound  medical  princi- 
ples and  practice  require  the  superfluous 
support  of  any  hypothetical  notions  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  Life. 

Trusting  that  you  will  take  these  hints, 
and  leave  oft"  canting,  a  practice  an  authority 
you  own  declares  to  be  inefficient,  you 
will  continue  to  pursue,  undescanted  on 
the  path  of  rectitude  which  alone  leads  to 
success. 
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November  7th. 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Green's  Lecture  to- 
day, was  on  the  operation  of  laying  open 
the  urethra  in  the  perineum  ;  and  he  com- 
menced by  enumerating  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  operation  is  necessary. 

There    are   some  cases    of   retention   of 
urine,  said  Mr.  Green,  in  which  it  is  a  far 
better  plan   to   make  an   incision  into   the 
membranous   part   of  the   urethra,  and    by 
this  means  introduce  an  instrument  to  re- 
lieve the  bladder,  than  to  make  an  opening 
into  that  viscus.     But  it  is  only  when  the 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine  exists  in 
the  perineum,  that  such  a  mode  of  practice 
can  be  successfully  adopted  ;  for  retention  of 
urine  may  arise  from  calculus,  or  from  en- 
larged prostate,  or  other  causes,  which  are 
beyond  the  seat  of  the   proposed  operation. 
It  is  proper  to  lay  open  the  urethra  in  some 
cases  of  permanent  stricture,   and  I  prefer 
this  mode  of  practice  to  the  use  of  the  caus- 
tic bougie.     In  those  cases  in  which  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra  is  complicated  with  ab- 
scess, or  in  which,  after  the  healing  of  the 
abscess,  a  fistulous  opening  remains  in  the 
perineum— these  are   cases  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  proper  to  perform  the  operation. 
in  rupture  of  the  urethra,  when  from  a  per- 
son falling  across  a   hard  body,   the  edo-e 
of  which,  for  instance,  strikes  in  the  peri- 
neum,   and    occasions  a  laceration    of  the 
urethra.     Here,  again,  the  measure  to   be 
pursued,  is  laying  open  the  canal,  in  order 
to  relieve  or  prevent  the  effusion  of  urine 
which  m  general  succeeds  to  this  accident. 
Y  ou  will  perceive,  then,  Gentlemen,  from 
these  remarks,   that   the  operation  is  per- 
formed under  various  circumstances.     But 
I  would  observe  to  you,  that  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  how  the  operation  is  per- 
formed.    The  common  way  is  to  proceed  as 
in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  placing  the 
patient  precisely  in  the  same  position,  and 
making  an   incision  between  the  bulb   and 
crus  penis-.     This  is,  however,  a  different 
business  to  the  operation  for  stone,  where, 
after  having  cut  into  the  urethra,  you  find  a 
groove  in  the  sound,  into  which  the  point  of 
the  instrument  is  put,  and  is  then  readily 
carried  onwards  to  the  bladder.    I  have  seen 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  finding  the 
urethra,  when  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
lay  it  open,  by  making  an  incision  between 
the  bulb  and  crus  penis ;  and  1  therefore  pre- 
prefer  making  it  directly  in  the  line  of  the 
raphe.    The  extent  of  the  incision  must  be 
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regulated  by  the  concomitant  circumstances ; 
asf  tor  instance,  when  there  is  large  ab- 
scess or  diffused  extravasation  of  urine,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  lay  open  the  back  part 
of  the  scrotum.  There  is  no  question,  that 
cutting  in  the  line  of  the  raphe  facilitates 
the  finding  of  the  urethra,  because  it  is  di- 
rectly under  the  raphe,  whether  the  ope- 
ration be  performed  under  the  symphisis 
pubis,  or  some  way  further  backward.  But 
there  is  an  objectiou,  you  will  perhaps  sny, 
to  dividing  the  bulb  ;  1  know  of  no  misclnet 
resulting  from  it.  There  is  certainly  less 
risk  of  active  hemorrhage  from  the  wound- 
ing of  a  large  artery,  than  if  the  operation 
were  performed  on' the  side,  because  the 
large  arteries  are  there  situated.  You  might 
divide  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that,  even  with  moderate  care, 
you  would  cut  the  trunk  of  the  pudendal 
artery.  You  should,  however,  bear  in  mind, 
thatitbecomes  superficial  at  the  arch  of  the 
pubes,  where  about  to  divide  into  the  deep- 
seated  and  dorsal  arteries. 

In  performing  this  operation  of  laying 
open  the  urethra  from  the  perineum,  you 
will  then,  as  I  before  observed,  place  the 
patient  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  opera- 
tion for  stone ;  that  is,  so  as  to  have  the 
perineum  fairly  before  you.  Pass  an  instru- 
ment down  the  urethra  to  the  strictured 
portion,  then  make  your  incision  (varying 
its  extent  according 'to  circumstances)  in 
the  line  of  the  raphe,  and  having  laid  open 
the  urethra,  withdraw  the  sound,  and  pass 
a  catheter  down  from  the  extremity  of  the 
penis.  The  point  of  the  catheter  will  issue 
at  the  orifice  in  the  perineum,  and  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  find  the  lower  portion 
of  the  urethra,  in  order  to  carry  the  instru- 
ment onwards  to  the  bladder.  If  you  expe- 
rience-any difficulty  in  finding  the  urethra,  a 
probe  may  be  used.  On  most  occasions  it 
is  necessary  to  retain  the  catheter  in  the 
bladder,  during  the  process  of  granulation 
in  the  wound  of  the  perineum.  The  instru- 
ment should  be  of  a  firm  nature,  and  I  pre- 
fer a  silver  catheter,  retained  in  the  usual 
manner  by  tape.  , 

When  there  is  extensive  destruction  ot 
the  soft  parts  in  the  perineum,  consequent 
upon  extravasation  of  urine,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  introduce  the  catheter  at  first,  until 
the"  sloughs  have  separated,  and  granulation 
has  commenced.  The  pewter  catheter,  in 
some  cases,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  silver 
one  ;  it  admits  of  the  extremity  being  bent, 
so  that  it  may  be  worn  in  the  bladder  with- 
out the  use  of  tapes  or  bandages  to  retain 
it.  I  think  the  pewter  instrument  more 
particularly  useful  in  those  cases  where  the 
prostate  is  enlarged,  and  I  have  known  it 
worn  for  many  months  without  inconve- 
nience. A  catheter  made  of  caoutchouc 
is  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  is  flexible ;  but, 


being  elastic,  it  too  readily  quits  the  bladder. 
There  is  a  contrivance  for  fixing  the  cathe- 
ter in  the  bladder,  for  which,  I  think,  we 
are  indebted  to  Sir  Everard  Home  :  the  in- 
strument is  made  by  Weiss,  and  it  consists 
of  an  elastic  wire  collar,  which  is  put  on  the 
penis  ;  tapes  are  fastened  to  this  collar,  and 
from  thence  to  the  rings  on  each  side  of  the 
catheter. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  the  ope- 
ration of  laying  open  the  urethra,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  therewith,  you 
will  be  better  able  to  understand  the  treat- 
ment adopted  in  the  cases,  which  I  shall 
now  speak  of;  and  the  first  is  a  case  of  rvp* 
tured  urethra* . 

The  patient,  a  middle  aged  man,  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  Aug. 
He  had  fallen  with  his  legs  asunder,  across 
the  edge  of  a  boat,  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  and  thus  received  a  violent  blow  in  the 
perineum,  which  lacerated  the  urethra 
without  producing  any  external  wound. 

Complete  retention  of  urine  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  accident;  the  man  had 
emptied  his  bladder  a  short  time  previously, 
but  was  not  able  to  expel  a  single  drop 
afterwards,  up  to  the  period  of  his  admis- 
sion—an interval  of  nearly  three  days.  The 
bladder,  therefore,  had  become  much  dis- 
tended, and  very  painful.  Attempts  were 
made  to  pass  the  catheter,  but  failing  in 
this,  an  incision  was  made  in  the  perineum, 
along  the  line  of  the  raphe.  The  integu- 
ments and  structure  beneath  being  divided, 
and  the  clots  of  effused  blood  removed,  it 
was  found  that  the  bulb  was  extensively 
lacerated,  and  as  the  injury  extended  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubes,  it  was  evident  that 
the  triangular  ligament  was  also  torn.  A 
catheter  was  passed  from  the  penis  down- 
wards, and  the  point  of  the  instrument 
made  its  appearance  at  the  orifice  in  the 
perineum  ;  there  was  much  less  difficulty 
experienced  in  finding  the  lower  portion  of 
urethra  than  might  naturally  have  been  an- 
ticipated, from  which  circumstance  it  was 
inferred  that  the  urethra  was  torn  through, 
near  to  the  face  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
that  consequently  the  lower  portion  retained 
its  natural  situation.  Three  pints  of  urine, 
tinged   with  blood,   were  drawn  off,  and  a 


*  This  case  may  be  found  copiously  re- 
ported in  No.  159,  Yol.  X.  of  The  Lancet  ; 
it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  recapitu- 
late the  leading  facts.  We  have  occasion 
to  know,  that  the  person  who/inn  inked  Mr. 
Green  with  the  particulars  of  this  case  for 
Lecture,  was  mainly  indebted  to  the  report 
in  The  Lancet.  So  much  for  the  compe- 
tency of  the  "authenticated"  Hospital  re- 
porters ;  they  are  already  complaining  of 
the  paucity  of  the  Yellow  Man*  pay. 
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silver  catheter  of  large  size  was  left  in  the 
bladder.  There  was  no  untoward  symp- 
toms succeeding  the  operation,  and  ten 
days  afterwards,  the  catheter  was  removed 
and  cleaned,  and  again  introduced  without 
difficulty.  From  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  patient  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
Hospital  on  the  6th  of  September  ;  at  which 
+inie  the  wound  had  not  quite  healed,  and 
the  catheter  was  still  retained  in  the  blad- 
der. 

Aow,  continued  Mr.  Green,  it  is  some- 
what curious,  that  although  the  urethra  was 
torn  through,  no  extravasation  of  urine  had 
taken  place,  for  in  the  cells  of  effused  blood 
in  the  perineum  into  which  I  cut,  there  was 
not  a  drop  of  urine.  The  only  way  of  ex- 
plaining this,  is  by  supposing  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  extravasated  blood  in  the  sur- 
rounding loose  cellular  membrane,  prevent- 
ed the  flow  of  urine  through  the  urethra.* 

\  ou  will  see,  Gentlemen,  in  this  case  an 
illustration  of  the  good  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion I  have  described  ;  and  I  will  now  speak 
of  a  case  in  which  it  was  performed,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  ^fistulous  opening  in  the  perineum, 
accompanied  with  stricture  of' the  urethra. 

The  patient  was  53  years  of  age,  he  had  a 
fistulous  opening  in  the  perineum,  and  also 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  through 
which  the  urine  constantly  dribbled,  whilst 
from  the  natural  passage,  it  only  passed  in 
small  drops.  He  had  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  which  was  of  20  years  standing  ; 
the  fistulous  openings  were  of  15  years 
duration,  and  occasioned  by  an  operation 
pe  formed  for  retention  of  urine.  The  in- 
teguments of  the  scrotum  were  much  en- 
larged, thickened,  and  irregular — in  fact, 
they  were  almost  cartilaginous  _;  I  foresaw, 
from  the  first,  that  this  was  a  hopeless 
case  for  the  introduction  of  bougies,  and  I 
therefore  recommended  an  operation.  For 
this  purpose  the  patient  was  placed  in  the 
position  I  have  described,  and  1  commenced 
by  making  an  incision  in  the  perineum. 
Here  a  circumstance  occurred  worthy  of 
note  : — whether  it  was  that  my  assistant 
varied  the  instrument,  or  whether  it  arose 
from  the  thickened  and  diseased  state  of 
parts  in  some  measure  deceiving  me,  I 
know  not ;  but,  however,  I  deviated  from  the 
direct  line  of  the  raphe,  and  from  this  cause 


*  In  No.  16-2.  Vol  XL  of  The  Lancet, 
a  second  case  of  laceration  of  the  urethra  is 
reported,  in  which  also  there  was  no  ex- 
travasation of  urine.  The  patient  was  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Travers,  who,  on  being 
questioned  by  a  pupil  as  to  the  cause  of 
non-extravasation  of  urine,  replied  that  he 
was  not  quite  sure  "  whether  it  ivas function- 
al or  physical ! — but  it  certainly  was  a  wise 
provision  of' Nature.''     Bravo !  Benjamin. 


a  pretty  considerable  stream  of  blood  fol- 
lowed the  incision — a  stream  equal  in  size 
to  that  which  follows  an  opening  of  the 
temporal  artery. 

This  haemorrhage  occasioned  considerable 
delay  in  the  operation  ;  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  me  what  vessel  was  wounded,  but 
I  directed  pressure  to  be  made  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  pudic  artery,  which  restrained 
the  bleeding,  and  the  pressure  was  continued 
for  about  two  hours.  At  length  I  proceeded 
with  the  operation,  fairly  laid  open  the 
urethra,  and  introduced  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  from  the  penis  downwards.  The 
operation  was  performed  on  the  28th  of 
July.  On  the  following  day,  the  man  was 
free  from  any  unfavourable  symptoms  ;  but, 
on  the  31st,  there  was  considerable  febrile 
excitement.  On  the  2d  of  August  the  ca- 
theter slipped  out  of  the  bladder,  and  I  was 
unable  to  reintroduce  it,  the  pressure  of 
the  point  of  the  instrument,  iu  the  peri- 
neum, occasioning  severe  pain.  Two  days 
afterwards,  however,  by  first  making  use  of 
a  female  catheter  from  the  wound,  I  was 
enabled  to  pass  the  male  instrument.  I 
should  observe  to  you,  by  the  way,  that  the 
prostate  gland  was  much  enlarged.  There 
was  nothing  particular  occurred  after  this 
period  ;  the  catheter  was  withdrawn  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing it,  and  was  again  readily  introduced. 
The  last  report  on  this  case  is  dated  Sept.  5, 
when  it  appears  the  patient  was  walking 
about  the  ward,  and  shortly  after  was  dis- 
missed quite  well. 


There  are  two  cases  in  Job's  ward,  ad- 
mitted on  the  12th  of  October,  to  which  I 
shall  next  direct  your  attention.  The  first 
patient  had  a  large  abscess  in  the  perineum, 
but  there  was  no  extravasation  of  urine,  and 
I  therefore  simply  made  the  external  in- 
cision. In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  a 
small  quantity  of  urine  passed  through  the 
wound  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  process  of  granu- 
lation commenced,  the  flow  of  urine  ceased, 
and  it  was  therefore  considered  unnecessary 
to  introduce  the  catheter.  But  you  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  in  this  case  there  is  no 
stricture  in  the  urethra. 

In  the  next  case,  a  patient  of  the  name 
of  Casey,  I  was  a  little  deceived,  and  it  may- 
serve  to  show  you  the  necessity  of  a  strict 
diagnosis.  When  the  man  was  admitted, 
he  complained  of  pain  and  tenderness  about 
the  fore  part  of  the  bulb,  also  extending  up 
the  cord.  I  conceived  it  probable  that  an 
abcess  was  forming  in  one  of  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  urethra,  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Leeches  were  ordered  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  perineum,  and  the  patient  to 
keep  his  bed.  On  the  following  dav  the 
scrotum  was  somewhat  swollen,  and  there 
was  a  slight  blush  of  inflammation  about  it ; 
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this  led  me  to  inquire  whether  any  difficulty 
had  occurred  in  passing  the  urine,  the 
answer  to  which  was  in  the  negative.  From 
this  circumstance,  together  with  the  absence 
of  swelling  in  the  perineum,  I  was  led  to 
infer  that  no  extravasation  of  urine  had 
taken  place.  But  the  next  day,  on  visiting 
the  patient,  I  found  there  was  most  exten- 
sive extravasation  of  urine  ;  the  perineum 
had  become  swollen,  and  the  scrotum  had 
the  true  characters  which  denote  the  effu- 
sion of  urine  into  its  cellular  substance ; 
it  had  a  dark  red  unhealthy  appearance, 
which  extended  along  the  chords  to  the 
groins,  and  also  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. It  was  now  evident  that  the  proper 
plan  would  have  been  to  have  performed  an 
operation  for  laying  open  the  urethra  on  the 
day  before,  for  at  that  time  extravasation 
had  commenced  ;  but  I  was  deceived  in  my 
opinion.  The  patient,  on  my  proposing  to 
operate,  readily  assented,  and  I  therefore 
proceeded  in  the  usual  manner.  Since  the 
operation,  sloughs  have  separated  from  the 
perineum,  groin,  and  pubes,  and  the  wounds 
have  granulated.  It  will  now  be  necessary 
to  introduce  a  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and 
let  the  wound  heal  over  it,  so  as  to  re- 
establish a  passage  for  the  urine. 


Mr.  Green  has  this  season  adopted  what 
appears  to  us  a  very  useful  plan  ;  after  each 
Clinical  Lecture  he  appropriates  a  short 
time  for  discussing  the  subject  on  which 
he  has  previously  lectured  ;  a  kind  of  sur- 
gical coiwerzatione  between  himself  and  the 
pupils. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Lecture  to-day, 
a  pupil  inquired  of  Mr.  Green  whether,  if 
the  bulb  were  divided  (as  it  would  be  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Green  for  lay- 
ing open  the  urethra)  there  was  not  danger 
of  the  patient  becoming  impotent  from  the 
imperfect  erection  of  the  penis.  To  this 
question  Mr.  Green  replied,  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  result  occur  from  division 
of  the  bulb  ;  but  he  thought  the  objection 
(which  to  him  was  novel,)  seriously  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  more  especially  if  sup- 
ported by  any  facts.  A  gentleman  present 
spoke  of  a  case  of  priapism  that  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Callaway,  in  which  an 
incision  was  made  into  the  bulb,  after  every 
other  means  had  failed,  and  the  disease  had 
continued  sixteen  days.  The  man,  he  said, 
had  remained  impotent  from  that  period.* 


*  This  case  was  detailed  (consigned  to 
an  untimely  end)  in  the   Medical  Mauso 
leum  for  April    1824.     Jemmy  Johnson  co- 
pied it  into  his  Quarterly  Periscope,   en- 
titling it  "  Air,  Callaway's  case  of  Priapism," 
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The  important  difference  between  a  scald 
and  a  burn,  which  I  wished  particularly  to 
point  out  in  my  letter  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
is  this — a  simple  scald,  arising  from  the 
momentary  application  of  boiling  water, 
ought  to  be  limited  to  that  inflammatory  ex- 
citement of  the  skin  which  produces  a  dis- 
charge of  serum  under  the  scarf  skin,  and 
this  effect  closely  resembles  a  blister  occa- 
sioned by  cantharides ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
burn,  the  higher  degree,  or  longer  con- 
tinuance of  heat,  corrugates  the  true  skin, 
and  thus  its  vascular  structure  is  spoiled, 
and  an  eschar,  or  a  local  detachment  of  the 
deadened  part,  is  the  consequence. 

When  a  mere  blistering  effect  is  desired, 
the  operator  must  consider  that  the  inter- 
vention of  wetted  silk  presents  the  medium 
of  water  several  degrees  below  the  boiling 
point,  as  the  agent  to  act  upon  the  living 
skin  ;  and  if  the  duration  of  the  contact 
resembles  the  sudden  effusion  of  scalding 
water  the  results  are  similar.  Respecting 
the  slow  and  longer  continued  action  of 
common  blisters,  I  think  that  every  medical 
man  will  admit  that  when  counter  irrita- 
tion is  required,  the  more  sudden  and  in- 
tense the  diversion,  whether  from  the  ner- 
vous or  the  sanguineous  systems,  the  greater 
will  be  the  power  obtained,  and  thereby  a 
more  rational  chance  of  relief  from  disor- 
ders of  less  degree.  I  apprehend  that  the 
remarkable  cures  effected  by  the  moxa  cau- 
tery depend  much  on  the  violence  of  its 
action ,  because  in  those  instances  where  the 
metallic  conductor  of  heat  has  acted  as  an 
escharotic,  the  remedy  has  proved  most 
efficacious. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  resided  many  years 
in  Tanjou,  informs  me  that  the  actual  cau- 
tery is  a  very  ancient  remedy  among  the 
Hindoos  for  diseases  of  cattle,  and  that  a 
cow,  or  an  ox,  is  rarely  seen  in  that  part  of 
India  without  numerous  scars  of  the  cau- 
tery upon  its  body.  The  success  of  this 
practice  is~  so  firmly  established,  that  the 
natives  resort  to  the  cautery  whenever  the 
hide  of  an  animal  appears  to  be  tight  or 
rough,  and  the  application  is  usually  made 
along  the  side  of  the  spine. 

The  repugnance  of  patients  to  a  heat- 
blister  may  be  easily  removed,  by  judiciously 
representing  the  momentary  continuance  of 
the  pain,  and  the  probable  and  speedy  alle- 
viation of  a  serious  disease. — Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy. 
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1. — A  Short  Inquiry  into  the  Capillary  Circu- 
lation of  the  Blood  ;  with  a  comparative  View 
of  the  more  intimate  Nature  of  Inflammation, 
and  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  James 
Black,  M.  D.,  S.  R.  N.,  and  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don. 8vo.  pp.  176.  London,  1826. 
Longman  and  Co. 

2. — A  Comparative  view  of  the  more  intimate 
Nature  of  Fever ;  deduced  from  Physiological 
Analysis,  and  illustrated  by  Critical  Remarks 
and  Practical  Observations.  By  James 
Black,  M.  D.,  S.  R.  N.,  &c.  8vo.  pp. 
118.     London,  1826.  Longman  and  Co. 

That  the  capillary  system,  or  as  Dr.  Black 
quaintly  terms  it,  "  the  debateable  land," 
which  connects  the  arteries  with  the  veins, 
and  which  barely  acknowledges  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  heart,  involves  in  its  mys- 
terious windings  the  proximate  cause  of 
inflammation  we  do  not  doubt,  after  the 
microscopical  observations  of  Philip,  Hast- 
ings, and  Thompson,  have  so  well  established 
the  fact.  Our  author,  however,  has  pre- 
sumed that  further  inquiry  might,  "  at  least 
serve  to  place  the  data  already  afforded  in  a 
more  impressive  light"  to  himself, — to 
"  confirm  the  conclusions  already  made,  or 
to  lead  to  some  tolerably  certain  physiolo- 
gical or  pathological  doctrines."  With  this 
view,  he  performed  many  experiments  on 
the  webs  of  frog's  feet,  after  the  manner  of 
Thomson,  the  results  of  which  have  furnish- 
ed the  following  corollaries  : — 

"  1st.  The  greater  part  of  the  capillary 
blood  vessels  are  distributed  in  a  reticular 
manner,  the  innumerable  meshes  of  which 
chiefly  affect  the  quadrangular  form  ;  and 
this  tissue  is  principally  composed  of  veins, 
and  is  intersected  and  supplied  by  more 
linear  capillary  arteries. 

"  2dly.  The  more  natural  and  undis- 
turbed the  circulation,  and  the  stronger  the 
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animal,  the  greater  is  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  ;  except  sometimes  immediately  after 
the  application  of  a  comparatively  slight 
stimulus,  which  increases  the  circulation  a 
little. 

"  3dly.  The  healthy  and  natural  circula- 
tion in  the  capillaries  depends  directly  on 
a  tonic  or  tensive  state  of  their  delicate  tubes  ; 
and  mediately,  on  some  power  inherent  in 
the  part,  a  degree  of  which  power  seems  to 
reside  in  the  blood  equally  with  the  vessels, 
and  its  energy  depends  more  on  the  integ- 
rity or  vitality  of  the  part  or  parts  of  this 
system,  than  upon  any  impulse  derived  from 
the  heart. 

"  4thly.  The  effects  of  a  stimulus  are 
according  to  the  length  or  intensity  of  the 
application  ;  and  as  regards  the  vessels  to 
which  it  is  applied,  they  are  proportioned 
to  the  vitality  of  the  part,  and  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  column  of  blood  in  the  leading 
arteries. 

"  othly.  A  strong  stimulus  suddenly  ap- 
plied, in  a  short  time  produces  a  contraction 
of  all  the  fibres  of  the  part,  and  a  diminution 
of  the  diameters  of  the  whole  classes  of  ves- 
sels, but  more  particularly  of  the  arteries, 
which  is  followed  at  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance of  time  by  a  corresponding  dilatation, 
according  to  the  extent  of  which,  the  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation  will  be  more  or  less 
observable  ;  and  more  so  if  the  vis  a  tergo  be 
powerful  or  stimulated. 

"  Othly.  A  gentle  or  lesser  stimulus  pro- 
duces an  evanescent  contraction,  followed 
by  relaxation,  increased  redness,  and  a  slight 
acceleration  of  blood  in  the  leading  capillary 
arteries  and  veins ;  owing,  it  seems,  to  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  distended  reticular 
vessels,  while  the  former  are  yet  relatively 
contracted. 

"  7 thl j'.  The  circulation  in  the  capillary 
system  is  independant  of  the  control  of  the 
heart,  except  so  far  as  this  organ  affords  a 
constant  pressure  and  a  ready  supply  of 
blood  upon  which  the  capillary  vessels  may 
act ;  and  it  is  still  more  independent  of  the 
brain. 

"  8thly.  There  are  three  states  in  which 
the  capillary  system  may  be  situated,  the 
more  perfect  degrees  of  which  are,  1st,  an 
atonic  or  collapsed  condition  of  the  vessels, 
wherein  no  circulation  takes  place,  nor  can 
red  blood  be  observable,  but  the  return  of 
both  which  can  be  more  or  less  easily  accom- 
plished. 2ndly.  The  tonic  or  tensive  state 
which  is  the  natural  one,  and  wherein  the 
circulation  is  brisk,  uniform,  and  capable  of 
being  slightly  accelerated  by  heat  and  mode- 
rate stimuli.  The  3d  is  the  turgid,  distended, 
or  congested  state,  wherein  the  blood  has  a 
diminished  velocity ;  but  if  dilatation  has 
not  reached  a  certain  point,  contraction  and 
a  quicker  circulation  can  be  restored.  This 
last  condition  is  a  state  of  atony  opposite  to 
2C 
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the  first,— both,  however,  depending  on 
weakness  or  exhaustion  in  the  part,  but  with 
a  different  contingency  of  the  vis  a  tergo,  or 
the  pressure  of  blood  from  the  larger  ar- 
teries. 

"  '.Hhly.  The  vis  a  tcrgo  being  a  constant 
force,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  is  inversely 
as  the  diameters  of  any  set  of  vessels,  com- 
pared with  the  capacities  of  those  which 
immediately  succeed  them  ;  thus  congested 
capillary  veins,  and  a  quick  circulation  in  the 
larger  capillary  arteries,  are  quite  com- 
patible. 

"  lOthly.  The  condition  of  a  part,  in 
what  is  termed  inflammation,  is  essentially 
seated  in  the  capillary  vessels,  and  primarily 
and  chiefly  in  those  of  the  veins. 

"  llthly.  Inflammation  and  congestion 
affect  a  portion  of  the  capillary  tissue,  more 
from  a  local  or  topical  condition,  than  from 
any  action  communicated  by  the  vessels  lead 
ing  to  the  part. 

"  Lastly.  Congested  and  even  stagnant 
blood  may  be  brought  again  into  circulation, 
while  a  part  that  has  been  deeply  inflamed 
or  turgescent,  in  a  short  time  may  be  found 
pale,  flaccid,  and  collapsed,  in  a  dying 
animal." 

Dr.  Black  briefly  adverts  to  the  researches 
of  Haller,  Hunter,  Spallanzani,  Thomson, 
and  Wilson  Philip,  into  the  interesting  sub- 
ject of  capillary  circulation,  which  are  well 
known  to  the  reader,  and  proceeds  to  pro- 
pound the  nucleus,  as  will  shortly  be  evident, 
of  any  new  theory,  either  of  inflammation  or 
of  fever,  that  he  may  have  to  offer.  "  It 
may  be  useful  to  inquire,"  he  says,  "  what 
assistance  our  knowledge  of  what  is  called 
the  principle  of  vitality,  or  of  that  power  by 
which  the  capillaries  act,  independent  (ly) 
of  the  heart  or  brain,  can  legitimately  avail 
us  in  the  more  extended  consideration  of 
capillary  phenomena."  Here  he  thinks  he 
may  "  let  slip  the  pen,"  and  speculate  on 
the  properties  of  this  principle,  which  are 
palpable  to  the  senses  ;  that  what  has  been 
allowed  to  Newton  in  his  doctrine  of  gravity, 
as  a  principle  of  matter,  may,  with  "nearly 
equal  fairness,  be  granted  to  the  physiolo- 
gist in  his  reasonings  on  the  principle  of 
life."     Let  it  be  granted,  then, 

"  That  a  muscle  contracts  when  irritated 
in  the  living,  and  in  the  recently  dead  ani- 
mal ;  and  that  the  capillary  vessels,  under 
certain,  irritations,  also  enlarge  and  diminish 


in  the  diameters,  with  corresponding  alte- 
rations in  the  velocity,  and  in  the  volume  of 
Wood  circulating  through  them,  without 
either  the  heart,  brain,  or  spinal  marrow  in- 
fluencing or  sympathising  in  the  local  affec- 
tion, are  facts  which  experiment  has  fully 
confirmed." 

The  question  is,  what  are  the  nature, 
properties,  and  extent  of  that  power,  whe- 
ther it  bo  the  result  of,  or  a  subtle  princi- 
ple superadded  to,  organisation,  by  which 
these  effects  of  irritation  are  produced"! 
We  need  not  refer  to  the  observations  or 
experiments  of  Haller,  Hunter,  Bichat,  Le 
Gallois,  Philip,  or  any  other  physiologists, 
to  convince  us  of  the  existence  of  some 
principle  of  life,  whatever  it  may  be,  nor 
that  it  pervades  every  part  of  the  system. 
But  we  do  positively  aver  in  limine,  though 
it  should  marr  the  beautiful  theory  which 
the  Doctor  has  reared,  that  there  is  neither 
truth  nor  reason  in  his  saying,  that 


"  The  parts  endued  with  this  principle, 
(muscular  power  or  contractility,)  perform 
their  functions,  or  answer  to  natural  or  arti- 
ficial impressions,  independent  of  the  nervous 
power,  or  of  that  influence  which  emanates 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  though 
they  are  subject  to  its  control"  ! 

How  parts,  which  are  "  independent  of 
the  nervous  power,"  can  be  "  subject  to 
its  control,"  we  certainly  do  not  profess  to 
understand ;  but  we  grant  the  doctor's  pos- 
tulate for  the  present,  that  the  reader  may 
see  the  evolution  of  his  theory,  and  then 
proceed  to  demolish  the  whole  ;  for  by  tak- 
ing away  this  prop,  the  entire  fabric  will 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  most  obvious  pro- 
perty, then, 

"by  which  this  principle  is  ma- 
nifested, is  that  of  contractility  of  all  fibres 
having  a  muscular  structure  or  character ; 
a  lesser  visible  degree  of  the  same  power,  is 
a  state  of  tensiveness  affecting  the  same  struc- 
tures. These  phenomena  of  contraction  and 
tensiveness,  obtain  not  only  in  the  muscular 
textures,  commonly  so  called,  but  also  in 
the  more  attenuated  structures  and  mem- 
branes, such  as  the  capillary  blood  vessels  -, 
and  there  is  every  reason  from  limited  proof, 
to  believe  that  some  degree  of  them  affects 
the  red  globules  of  the  blood  itself^  under 
the  influence  of  appropriate  stimuli.' 
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How  far  this  principle  can  "  ever  ab- 
solutely accumulate  to  an  excess  beyond  what 
isDecessary  to  the  perfect  integrity  of  all 
the  functions  and  parts,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  health,''  the  author  will  not  venture  to 
determine  ;  "  but  that  its  relative  deficiency 
or  lesion  in  any  part,  organ,  or  in  the  body 
in  general,  is  essentially  connected  with 
derangement  or  disease,"  may  not,  he  thinks, 
be  doubted.  Having  premised  that  the  con- 
tractile vigour  of  a  muscle,  as  well  as  secre- 
tion, is  made  to  depend  on  this  muscular 
principle,  and  "  not  on  the  nerves  leading 
to  the  part,"  which  are  "  only  the  media 
through  which  the  respective  stimuli  are 
transmitted."  The  application  of  the  theory 
to  the  first  stage  of  fever  is  shortly  this, 
"  that  it  is  not  the  sensorial  or  nervous 
energy,  but  the  materia  vitas,  or  muscular 
life  of  the  system  which  primarily  suffers." 
But  perhaps  we  had  better  lay  before  the 
reader  the  theorems  of  the  author's  argu- 
ment. 

"  1st.  A  fever  essentially  and  primarily 
consists  in  a  negative  state  of  the  muscular 
power,  as  compared  with  the  physical  or- 
ganism or  substratum  of  the  body  ;  and  it 
appears,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  febrile  act,  for  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels to  be  alone  involved  in  this  relative 
condition. 

"  2dly.  This  negative  state  may  be  pro- 
duced either  by  exhaustion,  as  from  heat, 
vioient  exercise,  or  stimuli  ;  or  it  may  be 
the  direct  or  instanstaneous  result  of  an 
injury,  or  of  the  application  of  debilitating 
powers,  as  of  some  poisons  and  contagions. 

"  3dly.  A  stage  of  atony,  torpor,  or  col- 
lapse, however  short,  and  sometimes  ob- 
scure, but  at  least  to  embrace  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  is  the  initial  condition  of 
every  symptomatic  and  inflammatory  fever, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  lowest  and  most  con- 
tagious type. 

"4thly.  This  negative  state  of  the  muscu- 
lar power  is,  in  the  first  instance,  either 
quickly  followed  by  death,  or,  sooner  or 
later,  by  increased  frequency  or  quickness 
of  pulse,  arising  from  the  stimulus  and 
pressure  of  the  increased  volume  of  blood 
on  the  heart,  now  relatively  reduced  in  its 
vitality.  This  frequency  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion is  also  promoted  by  accumulating  heat, 
the  consequence  of  repressed  secretion  and 
perspiration,  and  by  the  sensation  of  pain  or 
irritation  being   transmitted   through  the 


nerves  to  the  heart  or  sensorium,  or  to  both, 
thus  exhausting  the  muscular  power,  and 
increasing  the  mobility  of  the  moving  fibre. 

"  5thly.  All  fevers,  commonly  so  called, 
are  the  constituted  sequences  of  a  prior  con- 
dition ;  they  are  strictly  physiological  re- 
actions. 

"  6thly.  The  reaction  in  any  case  will  be 
as  the  previous  strength  and  plethora  of  the 
constitution,  joined  to  the  quickness  and  to 
the  degree  to  which  the  materia  vita?  baa 
been  affected,  provided  it  has  not  suffered 
to  an  immediate  irretrievable  extent ;  and 
the  mildness  of  a  formed  fever  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  small  extent  to  which  the 
muscular  power  has  been  injured ;  while 
the  lowness  and  putridity  of  the  type  will 
again  depend  on  the  depraved  or  reduced 
state  of  the  body  previous  to  the  disease, 
added  to  the  greater  or  less  universal  lesion 
of  the  muscular  power. 

"  7thly.  A  fever  will  recur  and  continue 
at  the  least  until  the  inertia  and  bulk  of  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  be  brought  on 
a  par  with  the  powers  of  the  muscular  life, 
either  by  the  reduction  of  the  former,  or  by 
the  increase  of  the  latter ;  which  equili- 
brium not  being  obtained,  dsssolution'  must 
follow. 

"  Lastly,  the  exact  causes  of  idiopathic 
fevers  assuming  the  different  periodical 
types,  or  being  continued,  are  obscure  ;  as 
we  are,  in  one  regard,  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  exciting  causes,  beyond  per- 
ceiving that  they  have  generically  a  debili- 
tating effect  on  the  muscular  principle. 

From  what  has  been  stated  of  the  author's 
hypothesis,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 
solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  system  are  de- 
prived of  their  materia  vite,  or  are,  at  the 
ingress  of  fever,  possessed  of  a  less  propor- 
tion of  their  living  and  motive  powers  than 
they  had  during  health,  so  that  while  the 
materia  corporis,  or  "  substratum"  of  the 
body  remains  the  same,  a  part  of  the  ma- 
teria vita?  has  flown  out  of  the  window. 
The  "  substratum,"  therefore,  must  be 
brought  to  "  an  equilibrium  with  its  vital 
associate,"  which  may  be  done  in  two  ways, 
1st,  by  venesection,  which  reduces  the 
"  substratum,"  or,  2dly,  "  by  timely  and 
gentle  excitation,"  which  adds  to  the  "  vi- 
tal associate  ;"  add  to  one,  or  subtract  from 
the  other,  in  short,  bleed  or  give  a  dram, 
and  the  business  is  done  !  Bellini,  we  be- 
lieve, in  his  book  De  Missione  Sanguinis, 
first  started  the  theory  of  obstructe4  capil- 
2C2 
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laries,  and  the  remainder  of  the  author's 
doctrine  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
dogmas  of  Browne.  Of  the  parts  endued 
with  his  materia  vita,  whatever  that  may  be, 
'*  performing;  their  functions,"  or  answering 
to  "  natural  or  artificial  impressions,  in- 
dependent (independently)  of  the  nervous 
power,"  we  shall  say  nothing,  since  the 
excellent  paper  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell  "  on 
the  nervous  circle  which  connects  the  vo- 
luntary muscles  with  the  brain,"  (Phil. 
Trans.)  must  have  sorely  dumbfounded  this 
unfortunate  author.  Because  the  circulation 
in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  was  continued 
"  for  twenty  minutes  after  the  brain  had 
been  crushed,"  there  was  no  necessity  for 
building  on  that  circumstance  a  theory  of 
fever ! 


nel  is  to  be  introduced,  and  the  water  then 
allowed  to  run  off  by  the  syphon.  On  a 
a  large  scale,  a  more  suitable  apparatus  will 
be  a  tube  from  a  steam  boiler,  by  which  the 
bottle  may  be  filled  with  steam  from  time 
to  time. 

The  steam  communication  being  shut  off, 
and  the  steam  in  the  bottle  condensed,  the 
stream  of  air  will  immediately  carry  through 
with  it  the  whole  of  the  mother  water  from 
the  most  silky  crystals. 
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New  method  of  purifying  Crystals. 

Every  practical  chemist  knows  how  dif- 
ficult it  often  is,  particularly  in  the  analysis 
of  organic  substances,  to  clear  away  from 
crystalline  products  the  mother  water,  and 
other  heterogeneous  matters  which  collect 
in  their  interstices.  When  the  crystals  are 
very  fine,  and  still  more  when  they  are  solu- 
ble in  the  ordinary  menstrua,  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  clear  them,  although 
perfectly  pure,  by  any  other  method  than 
repeated  crystallisation  and  digestion  with 
animal  charcoal,  both  of  which  processes 
are  troublesome,  and  occasion  considerable 
loss.  The  process  depends  on  the  trans- 
mission of  a  current  of  air  through  the  crys- 
stals.  The  simplest  apparatus  for  effecting 
this  purpose,  consists  of  a  double-mouthed 
bottle,  with  a  funnel  in  one  mouth  and  a 
bent  tube  in  the  other,  the  lower  opening 
of  the  funnel  being  obstructed  by  a  hall  of 
colton  wool,  and  the  crystals  being  deposited 
upon  the  cotton. 

On  sucking  the  air  through  the  crystals 
by  a  bent  tube  they  are  cleaned  in  a  few 
seconds,  and,  if  necessary,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  after  previously  introducing  a 
little  water  into  the  funnel.  A  convenient 
way  of  constructing  the  apparatus,  so  as  to 
work  of  itself,  is  to  make  the  second  tube 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  with  one 
limb,  and  with  the  other  a  vessel  of  water 
situated  in  a  lower  level.  The  whole  bottle 
and  tube  being  iiiled  witli  water,  the  fun- 


On  Female  Birds  assuming  the  Male  Plumage. 

The  interesting  fact  of  female  birds  as- 
suming the  plumage  of  the  male,  was  in 
modern  times  first  attended  to  by  John  Hun- 
ter, who,  in  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
described  a  hen  pheasant  and  peahen  which 
had  in  old  age  assumed  the  male  plumage. 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  says,  that  of  the  many 
peahens  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  no  in- 
stance occurred  of  the  peahen  assuming  the 
male  plumage  ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  such 
a  change  is  rarely  met  with  among  these 
birds.  In  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
peahen  with  the  male  plumage,  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  the  Duchess  of  Bue- 
cleugh,  and  it  was  said  in  the  note  which 
accompanied  it,  that  it  was  effected  in  a  few 
years.  The  dorsal  feathers  are  still  more  or 
less  mottled  with  grey,  and  the  green  tint  is 
lighter  than  in  the  feathers  of  the  male.  The 
rump  feathers  are  elongated,  some  of  them 
to  the  length  of  eighteen  inches  ;  but  the 
ocellar  spots  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  va- 
ried as  in  the  male.  The  ordinary  tuber- 
cles on  the  tarsi  of  the  female,  have  been 
developed  into  thick,  regular,  conical  spurs, 
about  half  the  length  of  the  male.  In  short, 
the  change  is  so  much  advanced,  that  after 
another  month  it  would  probably  have  been 
complete. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  are  several 
specimens  of  female  pheasants  with  the 
male  plumage  ;  two  of  these  are  remarkably 
fine,  and  were  shot  in  Kent,  near  Oran- 
brook,  by  Thomas  ,L.  Hodges,  Esq.,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Museum.  In  the 
Museum  of  Edinburgh,  there  is  a  similar 
specimen  by  Dr.  Hope.  The  only  differences 
which  the  plumage  of  this  bird  exhibits, 
when  contrasted  with  the  male,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  first,  the  tail  feathers  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  adult  male,  although  con- 
siderably longer  than  those  of  an  ordinary 
female  ;  secondly,  the  lustre  of  the  colours 
in  general  is  not  quite  so  vivid  as  in  the 
male,  especially  on  the  back  of  the  winga 
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There  is  no  appearance  of  spurs.  Sometimes 
the  same  sort  of  apparent  change  of  sex  is 
observed  among  domestic  poultry.  Mr. 
Neile,  at  Canonmills,  had  a  black  hen,  of 
what  is  called  the  French  breed,  which,  in 
her  twelfth  year,  ceased  to  lay  eggs,  and 
gradually  assumed  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance, and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  man- 
ners, of  a  cock.  The  principal  change  of 
plumage  consisted  in  the  tuft  on  the  head 
becoming  thinner,  and  showing  some  unrioht 
ctriv   fa„n „..j    •      _      •  °,        -    r    *>    : 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  Monday 

evening,  the  11th  inst.,  the  discussion  on  the 

accuracy  of  Dr.  Barry's  theory,  «  that  the 

atmospheric  pressure  acting  upon  the  vacuum 

it   formed  in  the  chest  during  inspiration    is 

stray  feathers,    and  in   a  single   elongated   the  chief  agent  in  the  return  of  tfco  ™„„ 

feather  pro  ectin?  from  the  tail     ThP  L,r* a     *  m  me  retum  ot  the  venous 


leather  projecting  from  the  tail.  The  spurs 
were  larger  than  usual  in  hens,  but  these 
had  probably  been  increasing  for  some 
years.  The  change  of  manner  of  the  bird 
was  quite  remarkable;  she  strutted  about 
with  a  firm  pace  and  raised  tail.  She 
formed  a  party  among  the  fowls,  which  she 
led  separate  from  the  cock  ;  and  she  roosted 
apart  from  him.  She  became  very  voracious 
and  where  food  was  set  down  (losing  all 
resemblance  in  this  instance  to  the  generous 
male,)  she  btat  off  the  other  hens.  She 
soon  became  very  fat,  and  died  in  a  few 
months,  seemingly  from  overfatness.  Her 
cry  was  altered,  but  it  had  not  much  resem- 
blance to  the  crying  of  a  cock. 


In  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Butter,  of 
Plymouth,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Wernerian  Society,  there  are 
many  interesting  facts  on  this  subject,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  table. 

Table  of  such  Birds  as  have  in  advanced  life 
assumed  the  plumage  of  the  male,  with  the 
names  of  the  authors  who  have  noticed  the  fact. 

Order  4,     Galling — Domestic  Fowls. 

Gen.  1.  Pavo,  peahen    Hunter. 

2.  Meleagris,  turkey Bechstein. 

3.  Phasianus     colchicus,   1  „ 

common  pheasant  ..  /  "unter- 
P.  Pictus,  golden  phea- 1  „. 

sant   f  -Hlumenbach 

P.  Gallus,  domest.  fowl  1  ^cker, 

1.  letraoperdnx,  partridge  Montagu. 
J.  Columba,  pigeon Tiedemann. 


Order  5.    Gralue— Waders. 

ci.  Family  pressirostres.G.  1.1  ~. 

Otis  busand f  iiedemar 

3.  Cultirostres,    3.    Tribe,") 

G.  4,  pelican  of  Ame-  >Catesby. 

rica j 

Paimipeda— Web-footed. 


blood,"  was  renewed.  In  consequence  of  its 
having  been    announced    in  this  Journal, 
that  Dr.  Barry  was  to  be  invited,  the  sup- 
position became  very  general  that  the  Doc- 
tor would  be  present,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  room   was  exceedingly  thronged, 
much  more,  so  than   at  any  former  meeting 
during   the   season.      Mr.  Ellerby    men- 
tioned to   the    Society    some    experiments 
which  he  had  made  on  the  subject,  which 
appeared  to  militate  against  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Barry.     We  know  not  how 
it  happens,  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  a 
great  stir  is  making  in  certain  quarters  to 
upset  the  Doctor's  favourite  doctrine;  and 
unless  he  makes  a  vigorous  stand  against 
his  opponents,  and  meets   their  objections 
seriatim,  he    is   likely   to   suffer  from   their 
numbers,  if  not  from  their  skill.    As  it  is  a 
dispute  which  can  only  be  decided  by  expe- 
riments, we  hope  that  these  experiments  will 
be  undertaken  with  great  care  ;  and  strict 
impartiality  shall  be  observed  by  us  in  re- 
cording them. 


Dr.  Clutterbuck  informed  the  Meeting 
of  the  subject  of  the  evening's  discussion! 
and  took  that  opportunity  of  briefly  explain- 
ing the  opinions  of  Dr.  Barry  respecting  the 
circulation.  He  said,  that  many  years  ago 
it  had  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Carson  of 
Liverpool,  that  the  vacuum  formed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  on  the  contraction  of 
the  right  auricle,  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  ■ 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  heart  might 
be  regarded  as  a.  sucking,  and  as  a  forcine- 
pump,  using  the  word  sucking  in  its  popular 
acceptation.     It  had,  however,  been  shown 

2.  Family  Iamelnrostres    soft  skin  ™  rt     I  Sll  th&  aC,tl0n  °f  the  arteries.  the  pressure' 
beak.  *      "  Skm  °n  the   of  the  .*»*(**  on  the  veins,  and  other  causes, 


1.  Anus,  duck,  common  and  1  „. 

wild    r  Tiedemo 


materially  assisted  in  carrying  on  the  cir- 
nn.    (,'ulatlon-    He  by  no  means  wished  to  be  un- 
derstood  as   doubting  the   accuracy  of  Dr. 
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Barry's  experiments  ;  but  he  thought  that  I 
few,  if  any,  of  the  conclusions  which  had 
been  drawn  from  them,  could  be  legitimately  | 
supported.     Mr.  Ellerby  had  communicated 
to  the  Society  some  experiments,  the  results 
of  which  appeared  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  results  of  some  of  Dr.  Barry's  experi- 
ments conducted  in  a  similar  manner.     He 
believed  that  some  further  experiments  on 
the   subject  would  be  mentioned  by   that 
Gentleman  during  the  meeting.     The  noise 
occasioned  by  an  additional  arrival  of  visi- 
tors, made  the  President's  voice  almost  in- 
audible ;  but  we  understood  him  to  say,  that 
there  were  some  circumstances  of  every  day 
occurrence,  which  seemed  to  go  against  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Barry  ;  he  might  refer  to  the 
most  simple,  the  flowing  of  blood  from  an 
opened  vein.      The    current    indicated  no 
such  rising  and  falling  as  might  be  expected, 
if  the  venous  blood  moved  toward  the  heart 
during  inspiration  only,  but  it  continued  to 
flow  in  an  equable  stream.     The  President 
then  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  the  hepatic  circulation  on  the  principle 
of  suction,    and  concluded  his  remarks  by 
briefly  adverting  to  the.  experiments  on  ab- 
sorption made  by  Mr.  Ellerby  with  the  fe- 
rule,   and  by  expressing  his  opinion  as  fa- 
vourable  to  the  conclusion   arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Ellerby,  that  pressure  on  the  parts  sur- 
rounding the  poison,  and  not  the  vacuum 
formed  over  the  poison,  was  the  main  cause 
of  its  not  becoming  absorbed. 

Mr.  Ellerby  said  that  he  had  repeated  his 
former,   rather  than  made  any  new  experi- 
ments.    He  by  no  means  meant  to  say  that 
the   experiments  of  Dr.  Barry  were   mis- 
represented, but  that  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  could  not  be  supported.     He  had 
poisoned   a  large   dog,  by   giving  it   some 
prussic  acid,  and  having  laid  open  the  chest, 
he  found  the  heart  pulsating,  although  the 
respiration  had  ceased  ;  he  laid  open  the  pe- 
ricardium, and  having  put  his  finger  on  the 
trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  about  one  inch  from 
the  heart,  he  made  pressure  on  it,  and  pre- 
vented the  further  return  of  the  blood  ;  he 
then  pressed  the  blood  onwards,  lying  in  the 
vessel  towards  the   heart,  and    then   com- 
pressed the  vessel  close  to  the  auricle  ;  on 
removing  the  lower  finger,  the  blood  imme- 
diately ascended.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
attribute  that  ascent  to  the  influence  of  the 
vacuum  formed  in  the  chest,  since,  if  such 
vacuum  had    existed,    its    influence   would 
have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  pres- 
sure on   the  venous    trunk.     He  had  also 
caused  a  vein  to  be  opened  in  his  own  arm, 
the  blood  flowed  regularly  through  the  open- 
ing as  usual ;  he  then  made  some  deep  in- 
spirations, but  the  blood  continued  to  flow 
as  before,  not  the  least  variation  could  be 
detected  in  the  size  or  in  the  jet.     He  then 
held  his  breath  for  some  seconds,  that  is  to 


say,  did  not  expire  until  the  uneasiness  in 
the  chest  became  urgent,  but  no  variation 
was  observed  in  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 

vein.  .    ..  .  , 

Mr.  Peheira  made  some  pidicious  ob- 
servations on  some  experiments  which  he 
had  assisted  in  performing  at  the  General 
Dispensary.  He  referred  more  particularly 
to  the  more  frequent  contractions  of  the 
auricle  to  the  ventricle,  after  the  chest 
had  been  laid  open,  and  the  lungs  collapsed  ; 
and  to  the  hepatic  and  placental  circulations, 
as  so  many  arguments  against  Dr.  Barry's 
theory. 

Mr.  Wigon  apologised  for  the  non-attend- 
ance of  Dr.  Barry,  by  saying,  that  he  had 
promised  to  attend  the  Meeting  of  the 
Hunterian  Society  on  Wednesday  evening, 
to  give  a  systematic  account  of  his  opinions 
on  this  subject ;  he  was  unwilling  to  antici- 
pate that  occasion  by  entering  into  a  partial 
explanation  at" any  other  Society  previously. 
Mr.  Langstaff  observed,  that  if  patho- 
logical anatomy  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  he  thought  that  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  production  of 
the  required  vacuum,  where  the  lungs  were 
hepatised,  or  in  contact  with  the  costal 
pleura  ;  or  where  the  heart,  as  was  not 
rare,  was  in  contact  with  the  pericardium. 

Mr.  Wigon  attempted  a  reply.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Wigon  was 
the  only  advocate  of  Dr.  Barry's  theory  in 
the  room. 

A  discussion  then  arose  on  the  proofs 
afforded  by  comparative  anatomy  against 
the  theory.  Fish,  which  have  no  lungs  and 
only  a  single  heart ;  certain  reptiles  also, 
and  insects,  have  no  lungs  ;  yet  in  these  the 
circulation  is  carried  on  in  the  veins.  Cu- 
vier  and  Dumeril  raised  the  same  objections 
in  their  report  to  the  Institute  on  Dr. 
Barry's  paper. 

Mr.  Serle  showed  the  Society  a  very  in- 
genious contrivance,  which  he  thought 
would  satisfactorily  prove  that  during  ordi- 
nary respiration,  no  movement  of  the  blood 
takes  place  in  the  veins,  in  consequence, 
of  any  vacuum  being  formed  in  the  chest ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  respirations  are 
about  twenty  in  a  minute  ;  hut  if  the  respi- 
rations were  increased  to  forty  in  a  minute, 
it  would  be  seen  that  a  considerable  vacuum 
was  formed,  and  that  under  such  circum- 
stances only,  the  blood  returned  through 
the  veins  with  greater  velocity  to  supply  the 
vacuum.  The  apparatus  was  simple  and  inge- 
nious ;  an  ordinary  shaped  bellows  without  a 
valve  in  the  bottom,  with  a  pane  of  glass  in 
the  cover  to  allow  of  seeing  what  was  going 
on  in  the  interior,  with  a  nozzle  of  the  usual 
size,  was  produced.  From  the  sides  of  the 
bellows  three  pipes  of  different  sizes,  bent 
at  right  angles,  were  passed  into  three 
glasses  containing  water.   Mr.  Serle  stated, 
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that  lie  considered  the  bellows  to  represent 
the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  chest  ;  the 
nozzle  of  the  bellows  to  represent  the  same 
relation  of  size  of  cylinder  to  the  bellows, 
that  the  trachea  does  to  the  lungs.  If  by 
raising  the  cover  of  the  bellows,  the  vacuum 
were  formed  more  rapidly  than  the  calibre 
of  the  nozzle  could  supply  air,  which  hap- 
pened when  forty  such  artificial  respirations 
were  formed  in  a  minute,  the  atmosphere 
pressed  the  water  in  the  glasses  imme- 
diately into  the  chamber  of  the  bellows  ; 
and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  admitting  the 
similarity  between  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus and  the  bellows,  he  thought  that  the 
inference  could  not  be  refused,  that  the 
blood  in  the  veins  would  then,  and  only 
then,  be  forced  in  to  supply  the  vacuum,  as 
being  the  most  readily  yielding  matter  on 
which  the  atmosphere  could  act. 

The  discussion  was  of  an  interesting 
character,  and  will  probably  be  resumed 
at  the  next  meeting. 


Dr.  Barry  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  on  Monday  last.  He  said,  he  ap- 
peared there  as  a  volunteer,  and  did  so  for 
two  reasons :  to  show  the  Society  that  he 
was  not  reluctant  to  attend  ;  and  secondly, 
to  convince  the  gentlemen  present  that  he 
was  always  ready  to  break  a  lance  with  his 
opponents  in  the  controversial  arena. 

Dr.  Barry  was  then  solicited  by  the  Chair- 
man, Dr.  Haslam,  to  favour  the  Society 
with  a  brief  exposg  of  his  opinions  respect- 
ing the  circulation,  which  he  did  in  a  very 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner ;  but  as  the 
arguments  which  he  urged  were  very  similar 
to  those  which  he  employed  at  the  Hunte- 
rian  Society,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat them  here.  Dr.  Barry  took  consider- 
able trouble  to  prove  the  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  on  the  human  body ;  he 
adduced  the  case  of  Humboldt,  who  ascended 
the  lofty  Chimbaraco,  until  the  atmosphere 
became  so  rare  that  blood  flowed  from  his 
eyes,  ears,  and  gums.  Herewe  may  be  allow- 
ed to  observe,  that  the  Doctor  occupied  con- 
siderable time  in  seeking  to  establish  what 
no  person  denied.  He  proceeded  to  say, 
that  Nature,  ever  fertile  in  her  productions, 
had  applied  one  of  her  laws,  and  that  a  very 
powerful  one,  to  the  assistance  of  organic 
matter  ;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was 
made  materially  to  assist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  most  essential  functions  of  life. 
It  was  fair  to  presume,  that  such  an  uncom- 
mon power  would  not  be  left  unemployed 
by  nature,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  show 
that  it  was  employed.  The  Doctor  then 
approached  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
the  discussion  ;  he  explained  what  he  meant 
by  a  relative  vacuum  ;  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence what  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  pressure  was,  between  the  internal  and 


external  parts  of  the  body  ;  if  the  pressure 
in  the  interior  were  5000,  and  the  pressure 
externally  6001,  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
his  purpose,  because  it  would  prove  that 
the  resistance  within  was  less  than  the 
force  without.  He  then  enumerated  some 
experiments  to  show  the  amount  of  this 
difference,  of  pressure  in  the  interior.  He 
connected  a  barometrical  tube,  containing 
the  usual  column  of  mercury,  by  means  of 
a  flexible  cylinder,  with  the  thoracic  cavity 
of  a  dog  weighing  only  six  pounds,  by  per- 
forating the  thorax  between  the  ribs.  At 
each  inspiration  it  was  observed  that  the 
mercury  sunk  two  inches  and  a  half,  showing 
that  the  resistance  had  been  diminished 
equal  to  about  one-twelfth  of  our  atmos- 
phere. The  trachea  being  severed,  and  a 
stop-cock  attached  firmly  to  it,  the  stop- 
cock was  closed,  and  at  each  inspiration  the 
mercurial  column  descended  Jive  inches ; 
proving  that  a  vacuum  had  been  formed,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  internal  pressure  had 
been  diminished  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of 
an  atmosphere.  He  had  tried  a  similar  ex- 
periment on  a  pigeon,  with  a  similar  result. 
These  experiments  tended  to  show,  that  the 
vacuum  formed  in  the  chest  was  very  con- 
siderable ;  not  sufficient,  it  was  true,  to  lift 
thirty-two  feet  of  water,  like  a  city  pump, 
but.  sufficient  to  show  that  the  vacuum  was 
something  more  than  the  mere  moonshine, 
which  some  had  represented.  (A  laugh,) 
He  was  led  to  conclude,  from  observing  the 
atmosphere  to  act  on  the  columns  of  mer- 
cury in  these  experiments,  and  on  columns 
of  water  in  others,  and  that  only  during 
inspiration — -he  was  led  to  conclude,  that 
the  fluids  of  the  body  were  subjected  to  the 
same  general  laws  ;  that  these  fluids  were 
forced  toward  the  part  where  the  resistance 
was  least,  namely,  toward  the  thorax,  and 
that  this  centripetal  force  acted  with  effect 
only  during  the  expansion  of  the  thorax, 
that  is,  during  inspiration. 

Dr.  Barry  complimented  Mr.  Ellerby.  Dr. 
Davies,  Mr.  Serle,  and  the  other  gentlemen, 
for  the  manly  manner  in  which  they  had 
conducted  their  experiments,  and  concluded 
by  observing,  that  however  great  the  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  might  be  between  them 
at  present,  that  he  was  satisfied  they  would 
eventually  be  removed. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow 
us  to  follow  the  series  of  Doctor  Barry's 
reasoning  so  closely  as  we  could  wish,  but 
we  hope  we  have  secured  the  principal 
points  of  his  argument. 

Mr.  I'.llerby,  Mr.  Serle,  and  a  few  others, 
made  some  observations. 

The  meeting  of  members  and  visitors  was 
very  large,  and  the  thanks  of  the  company 
were  una  voce  presented  to  Dr.  Barry  for  his 
attendance,  and  for  the  information  he  had 
afforded. 
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THE  HUNTERIAN  SOCIETY. 


HUXTERIAX  SOCIETY. 


A  considerable  anxiety  has  of  late  prevailed 
among  the  difl'erent  medical  men  of  the  me- 
tropolis to  sift  the  opinions  which  have  been 
recently  advanced  by  Dr.  Barry,  respecting 
the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  circulation  and  absorption.  It 
is  probable  that  Dr.  Barry  has  attributed  a 
greater  degree  of  importance  to  this  agency 
than  it  will  ultimately  be  found  to  possess. 
How'ever  this  may  be,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
give  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  and  ulti- 
mately a  resume  of  what  has  been  furnished 
pro  and  con,  with  our  opinions  on  the  subject. 
We  abstain  from  saying  more  at  present. 

Dr.  Barry  was  present  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Society  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  in  consequence,  the  attendance  of 
the  members  was  unusually  large. 

Sir  William  Blizard  was  in  the  Chair, 
who  briefly  informed  the  meeting  of  the 
principal  object  of  their  being  brought  to- 
gether. The  Society,  anxious  to  acquire 
and  to  extend  information,  wr.s  desirous  of 
hearing  from  the  learned  Doctor  who  had 
that  evening  honoured  the  Society  with  his 
presence,  a  development  of  his  ingenious 
and  very  philosophical  opinions  respecting 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  on 
the  circulation,  and  on  absorption  ;  and  then, 
having  loaded  the  Doctor  with  a  profusion 
of  compliments,  sat  down  ! 

Dr.  Barry  then  addressed  the  Society, 
by  first  alluding  to  the  extreme  honour  con- 
ferred on  him  by  such  a  distinguished  and 
scientific  body,  in  being  permitted  to  occupy 
a  portion  of  their  valuable  time,  and  by  as- 
suring them  that  however  high  he  esteemed 
such  an  especial  mark  of  their  infinite  conde- 
scension, by  inviting  him  there  that  evening, 
he  hoped  that  it  would  not  induce  him  to 
think  less  humbly  of  himself.  It  had  been 
said  that  "  he  had  felt  hurt"  at  receiving 
such  an  invitation  ;  but  on  his  honour  he 
could  assure  the  President,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  very  handsome  and  very  -polite  note 
of  the  secretary  containing  such  invitation, 
as  the  greatest  mark  of  distinction  which  had 
been  paid  hirn  since  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try ;  and  he  should  ever  preserve  and  esteem  it 
as  one  of  his  most  valuable  documents. 

This  sort  of  language  may  do  very  well  in 
France,  but  it  sounds  mawkish  in  the  ears 
of  an  Englishman  ;  and  as  we  heartily  wish 
the  Doctor  well,  we  recommend  him  to 
leave  oft"  this  superfluity  of  Gallic  nothing- 
ness. 

Dr.  Barry  then  proceeded  to  give  an 
outline  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  circu- 
lation, but  as  we  cannot  insert  his  observa- 
tions at  length,  we  shall   lay  hold  of  the 


main  points  of  his  theory.  Dr.  Barry  Stated 
that  the  main  argument  on  which  all  his 
reasoning  was  founded,  the  foundation  stone 
on  which  his  theory  of  the  circulation  was 
built,  was  that  during  inspiration,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  form  a  vacuum  in  the  chest. ;  that 
this  vacuum  might  be  correctly  termed  « 
relative  vacuum,  and  he  would  explain  what 
he  meant  by  a  relative  vacuum  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  suppose  an  elastic  bottle, 
made,  for  example,  of  Indian  rubber,  to  con- 
tain one  cubic  inch  of  air  ;  extend  that  bottle 
to  twice  its  original  length,  and  its  capacity 
would  be  increased  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
containing  two  cubic  inches  of  air ;  then 
there  would  be  a  relative  vacuum  formed  ; 
for  although  the  bottle  continued  to  be  full 
of  air,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  resistance  of 
the  external  air,  iu  the  proportion  of  two 
atmospheres  to  one. 

Again,  take  a  cubic  inch  of  solid  matter 
capable  of  condensation,  and  reduce  it  by 
pressure  to  half  its  size,  there  would  be  in 
that  case  also  a  relative  vacuum  formed,  in 
as  much  as  half  of  the  original  space  would 
remain  unoccupied.  (Of  course  this  is 
purely  an  imaginary  case.)  He  then  en- 
deavoured to  transfer  this  sort  of  physical 
reasoning  to  the  condition  of  organic  bodies 
in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  respi- 
ration and  circulation.  He  contended  that 
whether  by  the  expansion  of  the  thoracic 
parietes  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart  on  the  other,  or  by 
both,  a  relative  vacuum  was  formed  in  the 
chest  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  same 
laws  of  physics,  as  if  formed  in  unorganised 
or  inert  matter. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Dr.  Da  vies 
asked  Dr.  Barry  whether  he  attributed  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood  solely  to  this  va- 
cuum 1  Dr.  Barry  replied,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  vis  a  tergo  the  first  power  ; 
utjnospheric  pi-essure  acting  on  the  vacuum  iu 
the  thoracic  veins,  the  second  ;  and  the  power 
of  gravitation,  the  third. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Serle  showed  an  experiment  which  he  had 
made  on  a  rabbit,  to  prove  that  the  vacuum 
formed  in  the  sinus  venosus,  if  any  be  formed 
there,  could  not  be  of  any  consequence.  He 
removed  the  sternum  and  portions  of  the 
ribs  of  a  full  grown  rabbit,  and  then  laid 
open  the  pericardium  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  finger  might  be  introduced. 

.Air.  Ellerby  and  Dr.  Davij-s  called  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  the  result  of  some 
experiments  which  they  had  made  on  ab- 
sorption with  the  ferule,  instead  of  with  a 
vacuum ;  they  contended  that  they  had 
shown  that  mere  pressure  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  absorption,  and  that  no  vacuum  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Barry  admitted  that  Mr.  Ellerby  had 
succeeded  in  showing-  this,  but  contended 
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that  his  cupping-glass  acted  in  the  same 
way  ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  fact ;  but  then 
the  entire  value  of  the  Doctor's  corollary 
disappears,  because  it  was  intended  to  es- 
tablish the  efficacy  of  a  vacuum,  and  not  the 
efficacy  of  pressure.  Dr.  Barry  was  induced 
to  say,  that  from  the  report  he  had  read  of 
Mr.  Kllerby's  experiments  in  The  Lancet, 
he  imagined  that  he  had  not  read  his  work. 
Mr.  Ellerby  assured  the  Doctor  that  he  had 
done  so  with  much  attention,  but  found 
nothing  said  therein  on  the  effects  ofpressure. 
The  Doctor  apologised,  and  the  meeting 
soon  after  separated. 


MEDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The,  Lancet. 

Sir,' — There  has  been  no  part  of  our  sci- 
ence which  has  occupied  so  little  the  atten- 
tion of  its  professors  as  medical  jurispru- 
dence. Whether  this  has  arisen  from  the 
idea  that  their  attention  should  be  exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  relative  workings  of 
the  machine,  when  perfect  and  when  im- 
paired, rather  than  to  the  power  by  which  it 
was  first  impelled,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
motion  ;  and,  perhaps,  acting  on  the  old 
maxim,  divide  et  impera,  they  thought  it  ought 
to  he  left  to  the  metaphysician  and  the 
lawyer  ;  or  whether  they  have  considered 
its  utility  and  importance  not  to  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  an  attention  to  the  subject,  is  un- 
certain ;  perhaps  both  motives  have  pre- 
vented medical  jurisprudence  from  bearing 
its  due  proportion  in  systems  of  medical 
education.  For  certain  it  is,  that  it  has 
been  considered,  until  lately,  unworthy  at- 
tention, to  adduce  but  one  instance  in  the 
person  of  the  illustrious  John  Hunter. 
That  great  man,  possessing  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  clear  and  comprehensive  mind, 
though  too  often  indefinite  and  obscure  in 
expressing  his  ideas,  showed,  by  his  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Broughton, 
that  he  had  turned  his  attention  but  slightly 
to  forensic  medicine  ;  for  it  may  be  clearly 
detected,  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  lan- 
guage, but  in  the  ideas.  But  though  the 
subject  has  lately  been  brought  into  notice 
by  the  works  of  Paris,  Fonblanque,  and  Dr. 
Gordon  Smith,  yet  it  has  been  compara- 
tively neglected,  and  it  is  but  seldom,  even 
now,  that  we  read  medical  evidence  that  is 
worthy  of  the  members  of  a  yclept  liberal 
profession, — men  who,  considering  the  in- 
timate connexion  and  action  and  reaction  of 
the  body  and  immaterial  principle  on  each 
other,  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 


philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  For  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  let  any  one.  refer  to 
the  evidence  in  Lord  Portsmouth's  case, 
the  definitions  of  insanity  are  most  absurd 
as  Dr.  Armstrong  justly  observes,  in  his 
Lecture  on  Mania  ;  they  might  as  well  have 
said  his  complaint  was  a  thing-um-bob  com- 
plaint, or  a  cloud  coming  over  him,  or  any 
thing  else.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  that 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  evidence 
of  a  surgeon  by  the  name  of  Dewsnap,  at  a 
Coroner's  Inquest,  in  a  case  of  suicide,  in 
which  he  attributed  it  to  temporary  excite- 
ment of  some  kind  or  other.  Now,  by  analysing 
this,  what  are  we  to  understand?  Excite- 
ment is  a  term,  it  is  well  known,  introduced 
into  medical  literature  by  Dr.  Brown,  the 
founder  of  the  Brunonian  system.  By  his 
definition  of  it,  we  understand  that  it  is  that 
property  by  the  possession  of  which  ani- 
mals differ  from  themselves  in  their  dead 
state,  or  from  any  other  inanimate  matter; 
hence,  being  the  essential  of  life,  it  cannot 
be  temporary  or  changeable  in  its  kind.  But 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  word  has 
been  used  in  a  much  more  extended  sense 
in  medical  language,  and  by  it  we  now  under- 
stand that  state  which  is  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lants, and  attended  with  increased  sensi- 
bility and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  increased  action  in  the  sanguiferous. 
This  state,  of  course,  is  necessarily  temporary, 
but  differs  not  in  kind.  Now,  allowing  this 
to  he  the  proper  construction  of  the  ex- 
pression, the  question  naturally  follows,  Is 
this  state  ever  the  precursor  of  suicide  !  I 
apprehend  very  few  medical  men  would 
hazard  an  affirmative.  It  may,  however,  be 
useful  to  discuss  what  is  that  state  1  I  should 
answer,  a  state  of  depression  caused  either 
mentally  by  the  iynmedime  operation  of  the 
depressing  agents,  or  intermediately  by  the 
exciting  agents,  causing  collapse  after  ex- 
citement, or  bodily  by  chronic  inflammation, 
producing  a  change  of  structure  in  the  brain, 
nd  the  immaterial  principle  thus  perform- 
ing  its  functions  through  an  impaired  me- 
dium, the  mind  being  the  effect,  is  of  course 
impaired. 

I  trust,  by  the  insertion  of  these  uncon- 
nected observations  in  your  widely  circu- 
lated Journal,  that  it  may  in  some  measure, 
excite  the  attention  of  the  profession  for 
their  own  credit  to  medical  jurisprudence, 
that  they  may  no  longer  make  use  of 
"  words  full  of  sound  signifying  nothing," 
leaving  out  the  more  important  considera- 
tion, that  in  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice  as  in  "their  ordinary  employment, 
"  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  otten  in 
their  hands." 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

Atticvs. 
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NEW  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

f  Wr.  feel  it  a  duty  to  insert  this  Letter, 
but  we  do  not  approve  of  many  parts  of  the 
plan  it  proposes  for  a  new  College.] 

To  the  Editor  o/'Tiie  Lancet. 

Sir — The  object  of  my  last  communication 
was  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
.National  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
in  the  place  of  the  present  Royal  and  Char- 
tered Companies,  who,  it  is  admitted,  upon 
almost  every  side,  have,  by  their  meanness, 
Bullishness,  and  imbecility,  brought  them- 
selves and  their  profession  into  merited  con- 
tempt. It  now  remains  for  me,  in  com- 
pliance with  my  promise,  to  present  you  with 
a  brief  outline  of  my  plan  for  such  an  esta- 
blishment. 

Proposition  1.  That  a  Hospital  capable 
of  containing  at  least  2000  patients,  be  erect- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 

2.  That  to  this  Hospital  be  appointed 
Professors,  Physicians,  Surgeons,  &c. 

3.  That  such  professors,  &.c.  be  liberally 
paid  by  the  nation  for  their  services. 

4.  That  such  services  be  entirely  con- 
fined and  devoted  to  the  National  Esta- 
blishment. 

5.  That  such  professors,  &c.  he  elected 
by  ballot  from  the  present  members  of  the 
incorporated  bodies  of  physic,  surgery,  &q. 
by  the  members  at  large. 

6.  That  such  professors,  &c.  shall  exa- 
mine all  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
profession. 

7.  That  such  examination  shall  be  public. 

8.  That  the  present  members  of  the  in- 
corporated bodies  of  physic,  surgery,  &C.  be 
constituted  members  of  the  national  college. 

9.  That  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
different  lectures,  and  to  the  practice  of 
the  hospitals,  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
are  observed  at  the  national  hospitals  at 
Paris. 

]().  That  every  one  shall  be  permitted 
to  study  his  profession  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world  he  may 
think  proper,  but  that  the  test  of  his  quali- 
i'ications  to  practise,  shall  consist  in  his  abi- 
lity to  pass  a  public  examination  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  examiners  of  the  National 
College,  without  any  reference  to  the  school 
in  which  he  may  have  studied. 

1 1 .    That  from   and  after  no  one 

shall  be  permitted  to  practise  in  any  de- 
partment of  the  profession,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  without  previously  un- 
dergoing such  examination. 

'1  hese,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  leading  pro- 
positions which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  con- 


sideration of  my  professional  brethren,  and 
to  the  nation  at  large.  The  object  I  have  in 
view  is  of  the  highest  professional,  as  well 
as  the  highest  national  importance  ;  and 
most  sincerely  do  I  pray  that  it  may  meet 
with  numerous  able  and  powerful  advocates. 
In  another  paper,  I  will  trouble  you  with 
a  few  comments  upon  the  different  proposi- 
tions, taking  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand.     In  the  mean  time  I  remain, 

Mr.  Editor, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Just  as  I  had  concluded  this  paper,  I  re- 
ceived No.  166  of  The  Lancet,  in  which  a 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians bas  made  it  very  apparent,  that  how- 
ever necessary  it  may  be  for  a  man  to  be  a 
gentleman  in  order  to  become  a  fellow  of 
that  College,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
gentleman  in  order  to  be  admitted  a  Licen- 
tiate ;  and,  Mr.  Editor,  to  assert  that  a  man 
has  "  assumed  a  wilful  falsehood"  upon 
sueh  slender  premises,  bespeaks  a  dearth 
and  destitution  of  intellect,  which  I  am  cha- 
ritable enough  to  believe  would  not  have 
passed  muster  with  the  celebrated  Exami  • 
ners  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Last.  It  is  evi- 
dent, upon  the  Licentiate's  own  showing, 
that  my  statement  is  substantially  correct. 
That  a  by-law  of  the  Royal  College  does 
exist,  by  which  even  an  M.D.of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  would  be 
prevented  from  becoming  a  Fellow  of  that 
College,  should  it  be  known  that  he  had 
ever  acted  as  a  general  practitioner.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  unjust,  more  ridiculous, 
more  contemptible,  than  such  a  by-law  !  I 
may  have  been  guilty  of  not  accurately  dis- 
criminating between  the  ■pure  surgeon  and 
the  general  practitioner  ;  but,  as  far  as  my 
observation  extends,  general  practitioners 
are,  for  the  most  part,  better  educated,  bet- 
ter informed  men — men  of  more  enlightened 
views,  than  pure  surgeons,  consequently 
rendering  the  regulation  of  the  College 
more  invidious  and  objectionable.  It  would 
be  curious,  Mr.  Editor,  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  division  of  the  faculty  into  pure,  phy- 
sicians and  pure  surgeons :  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture  or  two  ou 
the  subject,  I  should  "suspect  that  it  resulted 
from  a  combination  of  the  idle  with  the 
weak  ;  for  example,  a  man  of  quick  parts, 
but  too  idle  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  the 
dissecting  room,  chose,  for  conscience  sake, 
to  betake  himself  to  the  practice  of  physic 
only,  trusting  for  casual  assistance  to  the, 
dull,  plodding,  but  mechanical  and  indus- 
trious anatomist ;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  an- 
nals of  medicine  will  prove  that  the  pure 
physician  and  the  pure  surgeon  have  con- 
tributed little  to  the  amelioration  of  human 
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suffering,  and  that  the  great  benefactors  of 
mankind  have  been  those  who  had  capacity 
to  study  and  to  practise  every  branch  of  the 
profession.  Look,  at  the  pure  physicians 
and  the  pure  surgeons  of  the  present  day  ; 
what  are  they  but  the  veritable  Simon  Pures  ! 

But  to  return  :  The  information  conveyed 
in  my  last  communication,  I  received  from  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ; 
and  of  its  accuracy,  I  could  furnish  many 
instances,  but  that  I  am  limited  for  time. 

To  conclude  :  The  insolence  of  the  Licen- 
tiate in  giving  the  lie  under  the  shelter  of 
an  anonymous  letter,  and  the  personal  re- 
mark with  which  he  concluded  it,  and  which 
he  doubtlessly  considers  equally  close  and 
pithy,  are.  in  the  very  spirit  of  that  mono- 
poly, by  which,  alone,  such  as  he  can  ex- 
pect to  raise  themselves  into  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  consequence  or  consideration. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AT  GUY'S. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Impressed  with  a  full  conviction  of 
the.  many  abuses  in  our  Hospitals,  which 
your  highly  valuable  publication  has  already 
been  the  means  of  correcting  ;  and  know- 
ing the  great  interest  you  have  always  taken 
in  whatever  affects  the  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  your  readiness  at  all  times  to  ad- 
vocate their  cause,  I  have  been  induced  to 
trespass  on  your  valuable  time,  and  at  the 
request  of  several  of  my  fellow  pupils,  to 
solicit  your  kind  interference  with  the  great 
want,  both  of  attendance  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  our  three  demonstrators  in  the 
dissecting  room,  which  has  been  so  severely 
felt  by  the  class  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  present  session. 

Not  to  occupy  your  time  unnecessarily,  it 
will  suffice  to  inform  you  that  as  early  as 
eight  in  the  morning,  the  din  of  active  pre- 
parations might  be  heard  in  the  dissecting 
room,  and  by  nine,  there  is  scarcely  a  table 
unoccupied  ;  but  no  demonstrators  are  there 
to  assist  us  in  our  studies,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed,  until  the  late  hour  of  twelve, 
that  we  have  any  advantage  from  their  pre- 
sence. Our  anatomical  lecture  begins  at 
two,  on  our  return  from  which,  they  have 
vanished  ;  and  hence,  Sir,  the  short  space 
of  two  hours,  or  two  hours  and  a  half,  daily, 
at  most,  is  all  that  is  allowed,  and  doubtless 
considered  by  them,  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
necessary  information  to  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred dissecting  pupils  ;  and  even,  Sir,  dur- 
ing that  short  period,  I  regret  to  add,  a  few 
favoured  individuals  monopolize  their  chief 
attention,  whilst  the  less    fortunate,  not- 


withstanding their  repeated  intreaties,  are 
destined  to  pursue  their  work  of  toil  with 
the  assistance  only  of  the  London  Dissec- 
tor ,  or  some  other  typographical  guide. 

Towards  these  gentlemen  I  entertain 
feelings  of  the  utmost  respect,  and  1  beg, 
Sir,  to  assure  you,  that  it  was  not  until  after 
the  most  mature  consideration,  and  with 
very  considerable  reluctance,  that  1  ventured 
to  offer  or  trouble  you  with  these  remarks. 

In  the  fullest  hope,  however,  that  they 
may  be  productive  of  the  desired  effect, 
should  you  consider  them  worthy  a  place  in 
your  esteemed  publication, 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself 
Your  obliged  Friend  and  Servant, 

A  PuriL  of  Guy's. 
December  9,  132G. 
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SECOND  CASE  OF  CAROTID  ANEURISM,  SUCCESS- 
FULLY TREATED  BY  TYING  THE  ARTERY 
BEYOND  THE  ANEURIS-MAL  TUMOUR. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  in  our  122d  Number, 
we  recorded  a  case  of  carotid  aneurism, 
which  was  succesfully  treated  by  tying  the 
artery  beyond  the  tumour.  Our  readers  may 
recollect,  that  such  an  operation  was  first 
proposed  by  Desault,  approved  by  Bichat, 
executed,  with  a  fatal  result,  by  Deschamps 
and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  treated  with 
ridicule  and  contempt  by  that  truly  great 
anatomist,  the  late  Mr.  Allan  Burns  ;  con- 
sequently, Mr.  \Yardrop  undertook  the  ope- 
ration under  the  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances, as  the  only  means  of  saving  his 
patient's  life,  and  he  has  been  gratified  by 
complete  success,  for  we  learn  that  the  old 
lady  enjoys  perfect  health,  aud  that  not  the 
smallest  vestige  of  the  aneurismal  tumour 
remains  ;  therefore  Wardrop's  name  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  if  not  as  the  ori- 
ginator, yet  as  the  probable  rescuer  from  obli- 
vion, and  certainly  as  the  first  successful  prac- 
User,  of  an  excellent  operation — an  opera- 
tion which  presents  a  cure  for  such  aneu- 
risms as,  from  their  situation,  were  deemed 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  or  which  only  ad- 
mitted of  palliative  treatment ;  an  opera- 
tion, the  safety  and  utility  of  which  have 
been  demonstrated  by  two  consecutive 
cases* 
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Dec.  2.  E.B.,  ffitat.  57  :  always  enjoyed 
good  health  till  four  years  ago,  when  she 
was  attacked  with  severe  pains  in  the  head, 
which  terminated  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  By 
bleeding,  the  application  of  blisters,  &c, 
however,  she  soon  recovered.  Two  years 
afterwards  she  had  a  similar  attack,  and 
was  ill  for  three  weeks,  but  the  same  treat- 
ment being  pursued  she  again  was  restored 
to  perfect  health.  About  six  months  since 
one  of  her  companions  accidentally  observed 
a  strong  pulsation  in  her  neck,  which  a  sur- 
geon discovered  to  be  an  aneurism  of  the 
right  carotid  artery,  and  proposed  an  ope- 
ration, but  the  patient  would  not  consent. 

A  very  strongly  pulsating  tumour  is 
visible  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  ex- 
actly under  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
muscle,  which  appears  much  attenuated,  and 
its  two  portions  are  somewhat  parted.  The 
pulsation  extends  from  the  clavicle  about 
two  inches  upwards,  and  is  much  stronger 
at  the  superior  than  the  inferior  part  of 
the  tumour,  which  does  not,  seemingly,  ex- 
tend below  the  clavicle.  It  is  fully  two  inches 
aud  a  half  in  breadth  ;  the  external  jugular 
vein  is  seen  traversing  the  upper  part  of  it, 
and  is  somewhat  distended.  The  patient 
has  had  a  hernia  in  the  right  groin  for  four 
ye?rs,  and  both  her  legs  are  (edematous, 
very  tense,  and  painful.  She  complains  of 
severe  bead-ache,  and  is  unwilling  to  lie  on 
her  right  side,  because,  when  she  does  so, 
the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  is  increased, 
and  is  accompanied  by  much  noise  in  the 
corresponding  ear  ;  sleeps  little  at  night ; 
appetite  bad  ;  thirst  great ;  pulse  natural  iu 
frequency,  but  with  a  slight  thrill ;  bowels 
confined. 

J£,     Hifdr.  siihmnr. 
Pulv.  antimon. 

Ext.  rhei,  aa.  gr.ii.  M.  ft.pil., 
to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

Dec.  .'!.  Pulse  fuller  than  yesterday ; 
otherwise  much  the  same  ;  to  lose  Jvj.  of 
blood  from  the  arm. 

4.  Symptoms  much  the  same  ;  urine 
scanty,  and  high  coloured  : 

&     Pil.  mllx,  5j  ; 

Pil.  hydrarg,  gr.  xii  ; 
Pulv.  digitalis,  gr.  iv  ;  M.  ft.  pil.  xii. 
one  three  times  a  day. 

C.  Urine  much  more  copious  ;  legs 
much  reduced  in  size,  and  less  painful; 
rests  badly. 

Yi  •     Pi'-  <f>i-  gr.  ij.  at  night. 

7.  Slept  well  ;  is  feverish  to-day  ;  tongue 
brown  ;  thirst  urgent ;  great  sickness  ;  to 
take  1  gr.  opium. 

8.  Sickness  gone  ;  tongue  still  brown  ; 
bowels  rather  costive.  To  take  some  salts 
and  senna. 


9.  Slept  well ;  bowels  regular  ;  felt  very 
giddy  for  some  minutes  this  morning,  and 
nearly  fell  from  her  seat. 

10.  Two  grains  of  opium  having  been 
given  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Wardrop,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  practitioners,  tied  the  carotid 
artery  at  its  emergence  from  beneath  the  omo- 
hyoideus  muscle,  and  above  the  tumour.  As 
the  patient's  neck  was  i'at,  the  incision  made 
in  the  integuments  was  not  less  than  three 
inches  in  length  ;  the  rest  of  the  operation 
was  chiefly  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
silver  knife,  and  not  above  a  tablespoonful 
of  blood  was  lost.  The  ligature,  formed  of 
a  portion  of  silk-worm  gut,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Fielding,*  was  readily  conveyed 
round  the  artery  by  Bremner's  needle,  and 
after  being  tied,  both  ends  were  cut  away. 
The  external  wound  was  secured  by  two 
stitches,  and  a  strap  of  adhesive  plaster. 

The  patient  felt  no  immediate  effect  from 
the  operation,  except  a  slight  faintness  ; 
she  walked  up  stairs  unsupported,  and  sat 
some  time  in  a  chair,  before  she  would  get 
into  bed. 

The  effect  on  the  pulse  was  very  remark- 
able, that  of  the  right  wrist  being  full  and 
strong,  while  that  of  the  left  was  compara- 
tively small  and  feeble. 

In  the  evening,  the  patient  felt  comforta- 
ble, complaining  only  of  a  dryness  of  the 
fauces,  attributed  to  the  opium  she  had 
taken.  She  was  now  ordered  to  have  five 
grains  of  calomel. 

11.  Rested  much  better  last  night  than  she 
has  done  for  some  time  past  ;  no  headache  ; 
she  feels  more  lively  than  before  the  opera- 
tion ;  countenance  improved  ;  pulsation  in 
the  tumour  much  reduced,  particularly  in 
the  tracheal  portion.  Pulsation  of  the  oppo- 
site carotid  increased  in  force.  The  adhesive 
plaster  was  taken  away  ;  wound  adheres  ; 
no  appearance  of  inflammation. 

12.  Pulse  of  the  right  arm  continues 
much  stronger  than  that  of  the  left.  Left 
carotid  arterv  beats  with  increased  force. 
Temporal  artery  of  the  right  side  can  he 
felt,  feebly  pulsating.  JN'o  perceptible 
change  in  the  tumour  since  yesterday  ; 
whole  wound  appears  to  have  completely 
adhered  ;  no  dressing  required  ;  no  return 
of  headache  ;  health  much  improved  ;  sat 
up  and  dressed  herself,  and  is  in  excellent 
spirits.  Tumour  is  easily  diminished  in 
bulk,  by  gentle  pressure  ;  but  on  its  appli- 
cation, complained  that  the  pain  of  the 
head  returned.  She  experienced  two  slight 
attacks    of    faintness    yesterday   afternoon, 


*  See  Trans,  of  Med.  and  Cliir.  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 
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witri  pain  in  the  bowels.     Bowels  confined  ; 
to  take  some  salts  and  senna  immediately. 

13.  This  morning  she  feels  perfectly  easy, 
the  medicine  having  operated  well ;  is  quite 
free  from  all  those  pains  in  the  head  which 
troubled  her  previously  to  the  operation, 
and  she  can  lie  down  in  bed  on  the  left  side 
without  that  feeling  of  suffocation  which 
was  formerly  the  consequence  of  it.  The 
pulsation  is  now  confined  to  the  external 
part  of  the  tumour,  and  on  pressing  it  the 
pains  are  reproduced  (for  the  time)  in  the 
head,  with  the  same  violence  as  formerly. 
The  two  stitches  were  removed,  perfect  ad- 
hesion having  taken  place. 

&.     Pil.  Caiocynth  Co.  9j  ; 

Calomelanos,  gr.  iii.  M.  ft.  pil.  v. 
one  morning  and  evening. 

Thursday,  Dec.  21.  The  patient  is  en- 
tirely free  from  any  uneasiness  in  the  head  ; 
has  an  excellent  appetite,  and  states,  that 
in  every  respect  she  is  "  quite  comfort- 
able." 

As  this  patient  in  all  probability  will  soon 
leave  the  Hospital,  those  practitioners  in 
town  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  her,  had 
better  embrace  an  early  opportunity. 


ST.   THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  STRANGULATED  SCROTAL  HERNIA, 

In  which  the  symptoms  were  somewhat  ambiguous. 
Gangrene  of  the  Intestine.  Operation,  and 
fatal  termination  of  the  case. 

William  Poole,  a  chimney  sweep,  twenty- 
years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  Hospital 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Dec.  5,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  he  was  seen  by  the  dres- 
ser, reported  to  have  strangulated  scrotal 
hernia  of  the  right  side,  and  was  ordered  to 
the  warm  bath.  Whilst  in  the  bath,  blood 
was  taken  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of 
twelve  ounces,  and  the  taxis  was  employed 
for  some  time  without  success,  when  a  mes- 
senger was  dispatched  to  request  the  at- 
tendance of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  the  surgeon  of  the 
week. 

It  appeared  from  the  patient's  statement, 
(which,  however,  was  by  no  means  clear,) 
that  he  had  laboured  under  hernia  of  the 
li^'ntside  for  several  ye;:rs,  but  had  never 
worn  a  truss.  The  intestine,  he  said,  often 
came  down,  but  was  in  general  easily  re- 
turned by  his  assuming  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion and  using  gentle  pressure  ;  on  being 
more  minutely  questioned,  however,  he 
stated  that  there  was  always  some  degree 
of  swelling  at  the  part.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  intestine  descended  on  Saturday 


evening  (at  first  he  mentioned  Friday)  ;  he 
began  to  vomit  on  Sunday  morning  and  had 
continued  to  do  so  at  intervals  up  to  the 
time  of  his  admission. 

Such  was  a  brief  history  of  the  case,  with 
respect  to  the  local  symptoms,  at  the  time 
the  patient  was  seen  by  Mr.  Tyrrell ;  after 
removal  from  the  warm  bath,  they  were  as 
follows  : — On  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum 
was  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  a  double  fist ; 
it  was  tense,  tender  to  the  touch,  and  gave 
an  indistinct  sense  of  fluctuation  ;  the  in- 
teguments on  its  anterior  surface  were  red 
and  shining  ;  the  cuticle,  on  close  exami- 
nation, had  a  desquamatory  appearance.  The 
testicle  could  be  distinguished  at  the  back 
part  of  the  tumour,  and  felt  hardened  and 
enlarged ;  tracing  the  swelling  upwards 
along  the  chord,  it  was  found  to  extend 
throughout  the  inguinal  canal,  and  at  this 
part  to  the  internal  ring  was  hard  and  in- 
compressible. The  swelling  did  not  dilate 
in  the  least  degree  on  coughing. 

The  abdomen  was  not  very  tense,  but 
evinced  some  tenderness  on  pressure  ;  the 
bowels  had  not  been  relieved  for  three  days 
previously.  There  was  occasional  sickness, 
but  no  hiccup  ;  the  pulse  was  small  and 
quickened,  but  had  not  that  peculiar  thready 
feel,  said  to  be  characteristic  of  peritoneal 
inflammation ;  the  patient  complained  of  a 
sense  of  constriction  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen  ;  but  there  was  no  marked 
anxiety  of  countenance,  and  when  he  was 
directed  to  bend  his  body  forward,  he  did  so 
without  evincing  pain. 

Having  ascertained  the  foregoing  parti- 
culars, still  Mr.  Tyrrell  considered  the  case 
as  dubious,  and,  therefore,  previous  to 
adopting  any  plan  of  treatment,  procured 
the  attendance  of  Mr.  Callaway.  This  gen- 
tleman concurred  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell, that  the  case  was  ambiguous.  The 
circumstances  which  he  enumerated  as  con- 
stituting the  ambiguity,  were  first,  the  pecu- 
liar shape  of  the  tumour,  it  being  unlike  her- 
nial swelling,  which  is  usually  seen  to  enlarge 
gradually  from  the  external  ring,  whilst,  in 
the  present  case,  the  tumour  enlarged,  as  it 
were,  abruptly.  Next,  the  remarkable  ap- 
pearance of  the  scrotal  integuments  covering 
the  tumour,  which  was  very  similar  to  the 
change  that  is  produced  in  the  skin  when 
suppuration  is  going  on  beneath.  Lastly, 
the  constitutional  symptoms  were  supposed 
not  to  be  those  characteristic  of  an  intes- 
tine having  been  strangulated  for  three  days  ; 
the  absence  of  anxiety  in  the  countenance, 
and  of  the  vibrating  pulse,  were  taken  as 
evidences  of  the  non-existence  of  strangu- 
lation. In  this  state  of  doubt  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  swelling,  it  was  at  length 
determined  upon,  that  a  puncture  should  be 
carefully  made  at  the  lower  part.    This  was 
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effected  with  a  lancet,  and  a  probe  was  in- 
troduced at  the  aperture  ;  a  few  drops  of 
blood  only  followed.  It  was  agreed  upon 
by  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  Mr.  Callaway,  that  there 
was  no  urgency  of  symptoms,  and  it  was 
therefore  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
unloading  the  bowels  by  means  of  ape- 
rient Enemas  ;  and,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  leeches  were 
directed  to  be  applied,  with  the  subsequent 
use  of  warm  fomentations.  Shortly  after- 
wards Mr.  Tyrrell  left  the  Hospital,  it  being 
understood  that  Mr.  Callaway  would  see  the 
patient,  and  report  on  any  material  change 
that  might  occur. 

About  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Callaway  visited 
the  man,  and  upon  attentive  examination  of 
the  tumour,  was  induced  to  suppose  that 
he  could  distinguish  a  gurgling  noise  on 
pressure,  and  rightly  judging  that  this  con- 
stituted an  important  feature  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  case,  dispatched  a  messenger 
for  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  arrived  some  time 
afterwards.  The  symptoms  had  not  at  this 
time  become  aggravated  ;  the  vomiting  was 
occasional,  and  the  pulse  was  of  the  same 
character  ;  the  appearance  of  the  tumour 
was  the  same  ;  the  bowels  had  not  been  re- 
lieved. Mr.  Tyrrell,  however,  after  further 
deliberation  with  Mr.  Callaway,  came  to  the 
resolution  of  cutting  down  upon  the  tumour, 
and  proposed  this  measure  to  the  patient, 
who,  for  a  great  length  of  time ,  refused  his 
consent,  but  at  last  yielded. 

Operation. 

An  incision  was  made  through  the  integu- 
ments, commencing  from  below  the  external 
ring,  and  extending  a  considerable  way 
down  the  scrotum.  The  different  layers  of 
fascia  were  carefully  divided,  until  at  length 
the  cremaster  muscle  was  exposed — this 
covering  was  observed  to  be  remarkably  dis- 
tinct, and  it  had  contracted  such  an  inti- 
mate adhesion  with  the  hernial  sac,  that  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  separated,  so  as  to 
afford  a  clear  space  for  the  penetration  of 
the  sac.  When  the  sac  was  punctured,  a 
small  quantity  of  bloody  serum  made  its 
escape,  and  being  fully  laid  open,  the  nature 
of  the  case  was  rendered  apparent.  There 
was  a  large  portion  of  omentum,  and  lying 
under  this,  a  fold  or  knuckle  of  intestine. 
Mr.  Tyrrell  with  much  difficulty  passed  his 
finger  through  the  external  ring,  and  im- 
mediately above  this  discovered  a  band  of 
stricture,  which  he  divided.  At  some  dis- 
tance higher  up  was  a  second  band,  which 
was  also  cut  through,  and  then  the  finger 
passed  on  with  tolerable  facility  to  the  in- 
ternal abdominal  ring,  at  which  part  it  was 
again  necessary  to  dilate.  So  that  in  point 
of  fact  there  were  three  strictures— two 
in  the  inguinal  canal,  and  one  at  the  usual 
seat  of  stricture,  namely,  the  internal  ring. 


With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  sac,  which  it  now  became  neces- 
sary to  examine  previous  to  making  any  at- 
tempt to  return  them,  it  was  found  that  a 
portion  of  the  protruded  omentum  was  in  a 
state  nearly  amounting  to  gangrene  ;  it  was 
dark  coloured,  had  an  unnatural  feel,  and  its 
vessels  appeared  to  be  gorged  with  black 
blood,  which  was  stagnant.  There  were 
some  adhesions,  evidently  of  long  standing, 
between  the  omentum  and  sac,  so  that  the 
patient  had  had  irreducible  omental  hernia. 
The  protruded  fold  of  intestine  was  of  a 
dark  brown  or  chocolate  colour,  and  there 
were  two  distinct  gangrenous  spots  on  its 
surface,  of  considerable  size.  The  intes- 
tine was  adherent  to  the  sac  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  inguinal  canal.  An  in- 
cision was  made  into  the  gut  through  one  of 
the  gangrenous  spots,  when  a  fluid  escaped 
having  a  feculent  smell. 

The  patient  was  now  put  to  bed,  and  a 
linseed-meal  poultice  was  applied  over  the 
part.  The  following  medicines  were  pre- 
scribed : 

Calomel,  3  grains ; 

Opium,  1  grain ;  to  be  taken  immedi- 
ately. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  3  drachms} 

Laudanum,  5  drops ; 

Peppermint-water,  £  an  ounce ;  to  be 
given  every  three  hours. 

Nov.  6.  Three  p.  m.  It  is  now  rather  more 
than  twelve  hours  since  the  operation  was 
performed,  and  the  vomiting  has  not  ceased 
to  occur  at  invervals  of  a  few  minutes,  until 
within  the  last  half  hour.  We  found  him 
dosing,  but  he  soon  awoke  up,  and  the  vo- 
miting recommenced,  it  was  unattended 
with  any  exertion,  a  kind  of  passive  vomit- 
ing, as  if  dependent  on  simple  retroverted 
action  of  the  stomach,  without  any  convul- 
sive action  of  the  diaphragm.  The  fluid  re- 
jected was  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  had 
a  feculent  odour.  The  pulse  at  this  time  is 
small,  and  not  vibrating ;  he  has,  however, 
been  bled  from  the  arm,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  which  bleeding,  we  understand 
from  his  dresser,  materially  altered  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pulse,  it  being  previously  jerking. 
The  abdomen  is  not  tense,  nor  very  tender 
on  pressure.  The  bowels  have  been  reliev- 
ed once  ;  a  colocynth  enema  has  been  ad- 
ministered since  the  operation. 

He  continues  to  take  the  saline  aperient 
draught,  with  the  addition  of  five  drops  of 
laudanum. 

7.  The  vomiting  has  continued  through- 
out the  night,  and  but  little  sleep  was  ob- 
tained ;  the  sister  states  that  the  sickness  is 
more  frequent  this  morning  than  last  even- 
ing. The  fluid  ejected  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour.  The  process  of  separation  between 
the  dead  and  living  parts  has  evidently  com- 
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raenced  in  the  Intestine  ;  be  passed  an  eva- 
cuation during  the  night,  the  principal  part 
of  which  came  by  the  wound.  Poultices 
are  continued.  The  pulse  is  more  expan- 
ded than  yesterday,  the  tongue  is  moist,  and 
covered  with  a  brown  fur  in  the  centre ; 
the  abdomen  is  not  tender  on  pressure. 

Eight  ounces  of  blood  were  abstracted 
yesterday  evening  ;  a  grain  of  calomel,  with 
a  like  quantity  of  opium,  were  given;  and 
an  effervescing  mixture,  with  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  in  each  dose,  was  ordered  to  be 
given  frequently.  This  morning  Mr.  Tyrrell 
directed  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  and  half  a 
gram  of  opium,  to  be  given  every  second 
hour. 

Evening.  Seen  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who 
found  the  pulse  somewhat  sharp ;  a  vein  was 
opened  in  the  arm,  and  four  ounces  of  blood 
only  abstracted.  Ordered  a  small  portion 
of  brandy  in  water,  and  to  omit  the  efferves- 
cing medicine. 

8.  The  pulse  soft  and  feeble  ;  the  abdo- 
men is  net  tender  ;  the  vomiting  continues, 
but  is  somewhat  less  frequent ;  the  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels  are  principally  passed 
through  the  wound — a  small  portion  only 
per  anum. 

The  calomel  and  opium  are  continued. 
Mr.  Tyrrell  this  morning  directed  some 
arrow  root,  with  a  small  quantity  of  brandy, 
to  be  given. 

9.  The  patient  is  evidently  sinking  ;  the 
vomiting  has,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  ; 
but  this  is  rather  attributable  to  the  low 
state  of  the  vital  powers  than  to  any  amend- 
ment. The  pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  counte- 
nance sunk ;  the  calomel  and  opium  were 
discontinued  last  night,  and  he  was  ordered 
an  enema  of  strong  beef  tea.  Brandy,  with 
eggs,  to  be  given  frequently.  This  morning 
Mr.  Tyrrell  prescribed  an  enema  composed 
of  half  a  pint  of  beef-tea,  with  two  ounces 
of  port  wine,  and  twenty  drops  of  laudanum. 
This  is  to  be  given  every  four  hours.  A 
poultice  of  stale  beer  grounds  to  be  applied 
ovrv  the  wound. 

The  poor  man,  we  regret  to  say,  died  in 
the  course  of  the  night. 
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There  was  a  general  blush  of  inflammation 
over  the  peritoneum  covering  the  intestines; 
but  that  lining  the  parietes  did  not  show 
any  traces  of  inflammation.  There  were  red 
circular  lines  on  the  small  intestines,  but 
there  was  no  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  made  some  clinical  remarks 
upon  this  case  to  the  pupils  on  Monday 
last,  and  exhibited  the  morbid  parts.  In 
commenting  on  the  case,  he  first  took  a 
retrospect  of  the  local  and  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  which  usually  characterise 
strangulated  hernia,  and  then  contrasted 
these  symptoms  with  those  observed  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  and  thus  en- 
deavoured to  show  in  what  respects  they 
materially  differed,  and  hence  rendered  the 
case  anomalous.  As  we  have,  in  our  report 
of  the  case,  entered  into  a  full  detail,  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate. 

[This  case,  in  many  points  of  view,  is 
highly  instructive.] 


OPERATION. 


Inspectio  Cadaveris. 

The  body  was  inspected  on  Sunday  noon 
by  Mr.  Tyrrell.  It  was  found  that  the  in- 
testine, which  had  been  strangulated,  was  a 
portion  of  the  ileum,  about  ten  inches  from 
the  colon.  A  complete  knuckle  or  fold  of 
the  intestine  had  passed  down,  and  the  two 
patches  of  gangrene  were  situated  at  each 
extremity  of  the  protruded  portion  of  'gut. 
The  strictures  had  been  freely  and  suffi- 
ciently divided,  so  that  no  impediment  was 
offered  to  returning  the  intestine,  provided 
its  condition  had  justified  such  a  measure. 


The  only  operation  performed  at  this  Hos- 
pital of  late,  in  addition  to  the  above,  is 
amputation  of  the  thigh  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  on 
Friday  last.  The  patient  was  a  young  man, 
ami  had  laboured  under  scrofulous  disease 
of  the  knee-joint  upwards  of  five  years.— 
Ihe  disease  had  proceeded  to  such  a  de- 
struction of  parts,  that  the  tibia  was  dislo- 
cated backwards  ;  the  patient's  general 
health  was  suffering  greatly. 
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An  «  Eating  and  Drinking  Club,"  as 
they  term  it,  has  been  established,  and 
consists  of  "  The  Hole  and  Corner"  Sur- 
geons—the "  Surgical  Pioneers"—"  The 
Ninnyhammers  "  —  "  The  Explorators  "  — 
"  The  Hagglers"  —  "  The  Lithotomists "— 
'  The  Hospital  Maggots"  —  and  those 
"  straight-forward"  Anatomical  Lecturers 
who  pursue  "  serpentine  courses;" — truly,  a 
most  brilliant  assemblage.  General  Prac- 
titioners are  to  be  excluded.  Will  they 
incur  the  disgrace  of  seeking  admission  ? 

The  communication  of  Medica-Chirurgus 
shall  be  inserted,  but  we  are  precluded  from 
saying  on  what  day,  in  consequence  of  its 
;reat  length ;  it  shall,  however,  appear  as 
early  as  possible. 
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The  Pupils  at  the  Veterinary  College 
complain,  and  with  great  justice,  of  the  want 
of  a  Manual  of  Anatomy  to  be  used  in  the 
Dissecting  Room. 

J.  P.  C.  informs  us  that  a  A'eterinary 
Hospital  is  about  to  be  established  in 
Edinburgh, — we  hope  it  will  be  governed  in 
a  more  creditable  manner  than  that  at  St. 
Pancras. 

We  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty of  the  reprinting  of  the  Volumes 
mentioned  by  a  Constant  Reader.  Dr. 
Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation  are 
out  of  print. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Moore  considers  that  an  ad- 
dress to  the  mechanics,  on  the  utility  of  ana- 
tomy to  medical  students,  would  be  sufficient 
to  remove  their  prejudice  against  dissections 
— we  disagree  with  him,  they  must  see  the 
subject  under  the  knife  before  they  will 
be  convinced. 

We  thank  Sir  Fretful  for  his  hint — the 
Exhibition  is  ridiculous  enough. 

"  A  Licentiate"  should  have  recollected 
that  Dr.  Elliotson  has  made  no  anonymms 
attacks.  We  cannot  insert  his  letter  unless 
authenticated. 

We  shall  not  descend  to  notice  the  stupid 
vapourings  of  L.  C.  Sayles,  the  itinerant 
tooth  drawer,  of  the  Cow  Gate,  at  Sheffield. 

Dr.  Forster  of  llartfield  has  signified  his 
willingness  to  give  us  MS.  notes  of  his  Lec- 
tures on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Brain,  comprehending  strictures  on  the 
popular  hypotheses  of  the  mind  of  the  pre- 
sent day — -we  shall  perhaps  avail  ourselves 
of  the  Doctor's  kind  offer  at  some  future 
period. 

A  Student  of  Guy's  Hospital,  wishes 
to  learn  why  the  pupils  are  not  permitted 
to  inspect  the  preparations  in  the  Museum. 
This  exclusion  is  in  our  opinion  an  act  of 
gross  injustice. 

We  have  received  "  The  Circular"  sent 
by  Oclavius  Prichurd,  M.  D.  to  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Chichester, — we  cannot  take  any 
further  notice  of  it,  as  we  never  meddle  with 
the  proceedings  cf  private  practitioners 
whether  kurnreons,  physicians,  or  apothe' 
caries. 
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The  case  of 


M.  D.  from  L*** 


is  not  calculated  for  publication. 

The  communications  of  Senex — R.  L. — 
A  Radical  Reformer — An  Enemy  to 
Injustice — A  Borough  Student — G.  S. 
—  Sincerus —  Chirurgus  Impirus  —  A 
Constant  Reader — E.  II.  Hodson — are 
under  consideration. 

The  case  referred  to  by  E.  T.,  shall  not 
receive  a  further  notice  until  we  hear  from 
him. 

Liber  Homo  complains  of  the  irregular 
attendance  of  the  surgeons  at  St.  George's 
Hospital.  If  Messrs  Brodie  and  Co.  can- 
not be  regular  in  their  visits,  they  ought,  in 
justice,  to  return  the  students  their  entrance 
money. 

It  appears  that  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
the  bullying  box-carriers  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  is  still  tolerated  by  the 
governing  officers  of  that  establishment. — 
The  students  should  apply  to  the  Grand 
Committee. 

We  will  insert  the  letter  of  E.  J. 

The  case  of"  Polypus  of  the  Heart,"  by 
Mr.  Simpson,  shall  appear  at  an  early 
period. 

We  will  either  insert  Mr.  G's  letter 
or  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  it. 


WORKS    RECEIVED    FOR    REVIEW. 

Observations  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms, 
and  Treatment  of  the  Derangement  of  the 
Mind.  Founded  on  an  extensive  Moral  and 
Medical  Practice,  in  the  Treatment  of  Luna- 
tics. ■  By  Paul  Slade  Knight,  M.  D.,  for- 
merly a  principal  surgeon  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  many  years  surgeon  of  the  Luna- 
tic Asylum  for  the  County  of  Lancaster,  &c. 
London,  Longman  and  Co.  Rohinson  and 
Bent,  Manchester.  8vo.  pp.  167. 

An  Elementary  Description  of  the  Anato- 
my and  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  Viscera  of 
the  Thorax,  &c,  with  corresponding  ques- 
tions, designed  for  the  use  of  Gentlemen 
preparing  for  examination  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  &c.  By  W.  Simpson,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
and  Licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries. London,  Anderson,  (2d  Edit.) 
18mo.  pp.  00. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL,  PATHOLOGICAL,  AND 
SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS ; 

DELIVERED   IN   THE 

ANATOMICAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES, 
At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 


MR.  STANLEY 
(Mr.  Aberxeth  y  being  unable  to  attend) 

On  the  Muscles  of  (he  front  and  sides  of  the 
Body. 

Diaphragm. — With  respect  to  the  action  of 
the  diaphragm :  when  the  fibres  of  the  great 
muscle  contract,  they  lose  their  curved  form, 
become  straight,  and,  with  this  alteration 
in  the  direction,  there  is  a  descent  of  the 
muscle  from  the  chest  towards  the  abdo- 
men. As  the  diaphragm  descends,  air  rushes 
into  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  and  in  this  way, 
principally,  the  enlargement  of  the  chest  in 
a  vertical  direction  takes  place.  When  you 
know  that  the  lungs  are  at  the  side  of  the 
chest,  you  will  easily  understand  that  the 
diaphragm  descends  principally  in  its  lateral 
portions,  and  physiologists  have  doubted 
whether  the  central  tendon  descends  at  all. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  admitted,  that  in  an  ordi- 
nary inspiration,  there  is  no  descent  of  the 
central  tendon.  I  have  already  told  you, 
that  the.  heart  rests  upon  this  ,  and  if  it 
were  to  move,  the  heart  would  be  jolted 
upwards  and  downwards.  Now  I  believe, 
that  in  an  ordinary  inspiration,  the  central 
tendon  does  not  descend,  but  that  in  a  deep 
inspiration  it  does  descend  beyond  all  doubt. 
In  this  way,  then,  is  the  diaphragm  the 
great  agent  in  inspiration,  as  far  as  the 
greater  muscle  is  concerned.  13ut  what 
does  the  lesser  muscle  do  '!  How  is  it  con- 
cerned ?  The  lesser  muscle  will  draw  the 
central  tendon  downwards  and  backwards. 
With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  lesser 
muscle  of  the  diaphragm,  as  to  its  influence 
upon   the    oesophageal  opening.     Upon  the 
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openings  for  the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  it  can 
have  no  influence,  but  upon  the  oesophageal 
opening  there  is  an  influence.  Laughing, 
for  instance  ;  that  is  an  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Again,  we  seem  to  possess  the 
power  of  closing  the  termination  of  the  oeso- 
phagus in  the  stomach.  How  do  we  do 
this  1  By  putting  the  fibres  of  the  lesser 
muscle  into  action  ;  in  this  way  we  ex- 
plain the  possibility  of  stopping  the  eructa- 
tion of  foetid  air  from  the  stomach. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  consider 
how  the  diaphragm  alternates  its  action  -with 
the  abdominal  muscles  ;  how,  by  this  alter- 
nation, expiration  and  inspiration  are  pro- 
duced. In  inspiration  the  diaphragm  de- 
scends, the  abdominal  muscles  relax,  the 
air  is  brought  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  muscles  being  relaxed,  the  viscera 
are  brought  downwards,  and  the  diaphragm 
enlarged ;  but  in  expiration,  the  viscera 
are  pushed  upwards  and  inwards  ;  the  dia- 
phragm retracts,  the  lungs  are  compressed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, the  air  is  expelled  from  the  air  cells, 
and  thus  is  expiration  effected. 

But  there  are  occasions  on  which  these 
two  great  powers  are  combined,  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  diaphragm,  which  we 
call  straining,  and  which  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  us,  as  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
ftecesi  Under  such  circumstances  too,  it  is 
likely  that  hernia  may  occur.  There  are 
other  phenomena  produced,  by  what  we  call 
modified  actions  of  the  diaphragm. 

Hiccup. — In  what  does  this  consist1?  To 
explain  the  thing  satisfactorily,  I  ought  to 
be  able  to  hiccup  ;  but  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  do  so.  It  is  a  short 
convulsive  inspiration,  followed  by  a  very 
quick  expiration,  which,  in  its  progress 
through  the  lungs,  strikes  the  sides  of  the 
cartilaginous  box  containing  them,  and  thus 
the  noise  of  the  hiccup  is  produced.  Some- 
times hiccup  is  attendant  upon  disease;  and 
hence,  in  strangulated  hernia,  it  is  an  unfa- 
vourable symptom,  as  indicating  mortifica- 
tion of  the  intestines.  Laughing  is  another 
action  of  the  diaphragm  ;  what  does  it  con- 
sist of?  A  quick  succession  of  short  expi- 
rations ;  and  if  the  laugh  is  powerful,  you 
know  it  is  combined  with  u  motion  of  the 
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chest  nnd  abdominal  muscles.  To  explain 
this,  if  a  jolly  fellow  is  laughing  heartily, 
you  will  see  his  chest  and  abdomen  mov- 
ing in  a  very  powerful  degree.  Cause  of 
laughter. — Partly  physical,  and  partly  moral, 
you  will  say.  Physical  cause — tickling  cer- 
tain parts,  such  as  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
palms  of  the  hand,  axilla,  and  so  on ;  but 
perhaps  you  will  say,  it  is  not  altogether 
physical,  as  the  effect  will  in  part  depend 
upon  the  tickler.  Sighing. — A  deep  inspi- 
ration ;  and  it  gives  us  ease  frequently  in 
cases  of  distress,  in  a  way  which  is  not 
easy  to  explain.  It  is  thought  that  by 
sighing,  a  relief  takes  place  in  the  vessels 
of  the  brain,  but  that  is  doubtful.  And 
there  are  various  other  phenomena,  such 
as  crying,  stieezing,  and  so  on,  resulting  from 
what  we  call  modified  actions  of  the  diaphragm. 

Psoas  mugnus,  lliacus  internus. — As  there  is 
a  single  tendon  proceeding  from  these  mus- 
cles, we  speak  of  them  as  one,  and  we  may 
say  their  principal  action  is  to  bring  the 
thigh  forward  towards  the  trunk,  with  re- 
ference to  the  trochanter  minor  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  they  bring  the  thigh  for- 
wards towards  the  trunk,  they  will  turn 
the  whole  of  the  lower  extremity  outwards. 
In  this  way  are  they  concerned  in  progression. 
You  may  say,  that  they  also  contribute  to 
maintain  the  erect  position  of  the  body,  in 
which  there  are  numerous  muscles  concern- 
ed. With  regard  to  this  insertion  at  the  tro- 
chanter minor,  it  is  well  to  remark  what 
will  take  place  when  a  fracture  takes  place 
in  this  part  of  the  femur  :  when  that  hap- 
pens, the  upper  part  of  the  femur  will  be 
drawn  up.  In  any  case  of  fracture  at  this 
part,  it  is  a  great  object  to  prevent  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  trochanter  minor  ;  for  if  that 
be  not  prevented,  great  deformity  will  arise  ; 
and  the  only  way  to  prevent  that,  is  to  bend 
the  trunk  as  far  forward  as  possible,  that 
these  muscles  may  be  relaxed. 

Quadratus  Lumborum. — The  action  of  this 
muscle  will  be,  that  of  drawing  down  the 
last  rib  ;  it  will  bend  the  loins  to  one  side, 
and  both  muscles  acting  together  will  assist 
in  maintaining  the  trunk  erect. 

Pectoralis  minor. — The  action  of  this  muscle 
will  obviously  be,  that  of  drawing  the  cora- 
coid  process,  and  whole  shoulder  downwards 
and  forwards  :  as  it  does  that,  it  will  carry 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  backwards  : 
thus  you  will  consider  the  pectoralis  minor 
as  one  of  those  muscles  contributing  to  give 
the  scapula  its  rotatory  motion  from  the 
chest.  This  supposes  the  coracoid  process 
to  be  the  fixed,  and  the  ribs  the  moveable 
parts ;  but  then  the  shoulder  may  be  the 
fixed  part,  and  then  it  will  become  an  in- 
spiratory muscle,  by  raising  and  drawing 
outward  the  several  ribs  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, thus  contributing  to  enlarge  the 
cavities  of  the  chest. 


Seiratus  magnus. — To  understand  fully  the 
action  of  this  muscle,  you  should  have 
pictured  before  you  the  fibres  of  the  muscle. 
It  is  to  draw  the  whole  scapula  downwards, 
and  to  fix  it  most  firmly  against  the  sides  of 
the  chest.  Looking  at  the  skeleton,  you 
would  say,  the  scapula  is  not  fixed  at  all  ; 
but  then  in  the  subject  it  is  fixed  most 
firmly  by  the  muscles,  and  especially  by  the 
serratus  magnus.  "What  is  it  that  supports 
the  shoulder  when  you  see  a  man  carrying  a 
large  weight,  perhaps  of  100  pounds,  upon 
it?  It  is  this  muscle.  This  account  sup- 
poses the  ribs  to  be  the  fixed,  and  the 
scapula  the  moveable  part ;  but  it  may  be 
just  the  reverse.  At  a  country  fair  you  see 
a  mountebank  submitting  to  have  an  anvil 
put  on  his  chest,  and  a  horse-shoe  hammered 
upon  it  ;  what  is  it  that  enables  him  to  do 
that  1  Is  it  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  1  Yes, 
to  a  certain  extent.  Is  it  the  cartilaginous 
nature  of  the  chest  1  Yes,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent;  but  it  is  especially  this  muscle,  the 
serratus  magnus.  During  the  time  Dr. 
Hunter  was  teaching  anotomy  in  London, 
there  was  a  man  that  used  to  go  about  the 
town  performing  this  feat;  he  would  lie 
down  in  the  road,  let  a  carriage  wheel  go 
over  him,  and  get  up  again,  without  its 
having  hurt  him  :  the  name  he  got  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  appropriate  name  ;  he  was 
called  Leather-coated  Jack.  It  happened 
that  when  he  died,  he  was  taken  to  Dr. 
Hunter's  theatre  for  dissection,  and  the  only 
difference  between  him  and  any  other  per- 
son was  the  enormous  thickness  of  his  ser- 
ratus magnus. 


MR. ABERNETHY 

On  the  Muscles  of  the  Face,  Ear,  Eye,  and 
Scalp. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  they  perhaps  by  some  might  be  con- 
sidered not  of  much  consequence,  but  the 
subject  is  interesting  physiologically  ;  and 
more,  I  should  say,  philosophically ;  for 
these  muscles  are  so  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mind,  that  they  impress  perma- 
nent lineaments  on  the  countenance.  Mus- 
cles grow  precisely  as  they  are  used  ;  they 
produce  prominences  by  their  bulk  on  one 
part  of  the  face,  and  depressions  on  another 
part  :  by  their  action  they  fold  the  skin  ; 
and,  in  short,  all  these  things  give  a  cha- 
racter to  the  countenance.  I  remember 
tlr.it  a  very  great  painter  told  me  once,  that  a 
very  great  change  indeed  had  been  produced 
on  the  countenance  of  a  very  celebrated 
man  :  he  said,  I  painted  his  countenance 
once,  and  did  it  very  well;  I  painted  it 
lately,  but  I  found  a  very  great  difficulty  in 
drawing  it. 
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Now,  with  regard  to  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lips  should  be 
moved  for  the  articulation  of  our  words,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  cheek  should  be 
moved  in  mastication ;  and  I  shall  begin 
with  the  muscles  that  move  the  lips,  and 
which  ordinarily  terminate  in  the  corners  of 
the  mouth. 

Buccinator. — The  question  will  be,  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  action  of  this 
muscle  ?  Why,  supposing  the  bone  to  be 
the  fixed  point,  it  would  draw  both  the  lips 
back  towards  its  fixed  attachment,  and  this 
produces  an  unpleasant  distention  of  the 
mouth  to  one  side.  The  muscle  acting  in 
this  way  distorts  the  mouth,  and  produces  a 
kind  of  unpleasant  grin,  which  has  been  de- 
nominated the  risus  cynicus.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  lips  should  be  the  fixed  parts; 
and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  buccinator 
then  ?  Then  it  will  impel  whatever  dis- 
tends it  into  the  mouth.  O  !  we  use  it  in 
masticating,  and  also  in  blowing.  This  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  called  the  trumpeter 
muscle.  I  might  have  quoted  a  better  use 
of  this  muscle  for  the  assembly  that  I  am 
now  addressing ;  I  mean  in  the  use  of  the 
blow  pipe :  I  don't  doubt  that  many  of  you  are, 
and  that  all  of  you  may  become,  mineralo- 
gists ;  and  you  know  if  you  have  a  little  bit 
of  stone,  and  you  should  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther there  is  any  mineral  in  it  or  not,  you 
have  not  large  furnaces  for  smelting-  it,  but 
you  keep  the  blaze  of  the  candle  constantly 
upon  it.  To  see  a  man  try  to  do  this 
through  the  means  of  the  blow  pipe,  for  the 
first  time,  is  truly  ridiculous  ;  for  he  keeps 
purl",  puffing,  and  applying  the  heat  re- 
mittingly  to  the  stone  ;  but  a  man  used  to 
it,  will  keep  the  light  steadily  blown  upon 
it,  which  he  does  by  the  use  of  the  bucci- 
nator. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  dis- 
section of  the  mouth  of  a  man,  and  that  of 
an  animal.  In  an  animal  the  muscles  simply 
draw  the  mouth  in  various  directions  ;  there 
is  none  of  that  complication  of  muscles, 
capable  of  producing  contrary  effects  to  one 
another,  which  there  is  to  be  found  in  man  ; 
but  all  these  muscles  were  necessary  for  us 
for  the  articulation  of  our  words,  and  that  is 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  mouth. 

Constrictor  Karium. — This  is  a  muscle 
which  draws  the  aloe  of  the  nose  downwards ; 
and  it  must  be  a  very  powerful  muscle,  as 
you  must  be  convinced  from  your  own  feel- 
ings. It  is  used  in  sneezing,  and  also  in 
smelling  fine  odours. 

Orbicularis  Palpebrarum. — The  tendon  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  very  impor- 
tant ;  the  knowledge  of  its  situation  is  what 
gives  you  the  power  of  opening  the  lachrymal 
bag  with  the  greatest  facility ;  the  know- 


ledge of  its  situation  is  what  gives  you  the 
power  of  performing  the  operation  for  the 
fistula  lachrvmalis  without  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty. You  put  a  knife  below  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum,  keep  it  within  the  ridge 
of  the  orbit,  and  where  does  it  go  '!  into  the 
lachrymal  groove,  and  you  carry  it  on  till 
you  can  carry  it  no  further,  for  it  is  resisted 
by  bone  ;  you  divide  the  bag,  put  the  probe 
down  into  the  nose,  clear  away  any  obstruc- 
tion that  may  be  there,  and  you  will  find 
that  your  probe  rests  upon  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

Corrugator  Supercilii. — The  eye-brow  ad- 
mits of  motion  ;  there  is  no  especial  muscle 
for  raising  it ;  it  is  raised  up  by  a  muscle 
that  moves  the  whole  of  the  scalp  ;  but  there 
is  a  'special  muscle  for  depressing  it ;  it 
comes  down  from  the  roots  of  the  ossa  nasi, 
and  fibres  go  up  to  terminate  in  the  inte- 
guments beneath  the  eye-brow ;  it  draws 
the  eye-brow  downwards  and  towards  the 
root  of  the  nose  ;  it  is  called  the  corrugator 
supercilii. 

Fronto-Occipitalis. — Xow  I  have  done  all 
to  the  muscle  which  moves  the  hairy  scalp, 
and  this  is  a  muscle  which  it  is  difficult  to 
demonstrate  clearly ;  but  when  things  are 
not  to  be  seen  by  the  eye,  why,  they  must 
be  seen  by  the  understanding — the  mind's 
eye.  Here  then  is  a  considerable  muscle, 
called  the  fronto-occipitaiis,  which  has  an 
aponeurosis  covering  the  whole  of  the  scalp. 
Suppose  an  Indian  was  to  scalp  the  person 
whom  he  had  vanquished,  what  would  he 
do  ?  Why,  cut  a  part  of  this  muscle,  twist 
the  hair  round  his  fingers,  and  tug  it  off, 
just  as  you  have  seen  a  boy  pull  up  a  sucker. 
In  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Pott's  book,  he 
states  cases  in  which  a  cut  upon  these  apo- 
neuroses is  necessary.  He  tells  you  he  has 
known  patients  who  had  got  a  puncture  in 
the  seal])  from  which  they  suffered  intoler- 
able pain — extreme  agony  ;  that  he  had 
seen  them  in  a  state  of  fever,  almost  amount- 
ing to  delirium,  but  that  they  had  been  in- 
stantly relieved  by  a  cut  into  the  fascia.  I 
have  not  seen  any  such  case,  but  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  there  are  such  cases.  A 
small  wound  will  cause  them,  au&  a  large 
wound  will  relieve  them.  Just  ,,o  it  has 
happened  when  people  have  got  their  heads 
jammed  between  a  cart-wheel  and  a  wall ; 
the  whole  scalp  has  been  taken  away  and 
a  most  hideous  appearance  presented — 
Again,  blood  is  often  shed  upon  this  apo- 
neurosis ;  and  Mr.  Pott  used  to  say,  in  his 
lectures,  the  first  time  you  meet  with  such 
a  case,  he  was  much  mistaken  if  you  did 
not  think  that  your  patient  had  fractured 
his  skull,  and  that  part  of  the  skull  was 
depressed.  Now  I  say  the  same  thing  ; 
where  blood  is  shed  under  the  aponeurosis, 
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the  edge  of  the  aponeurosis  seems  hard,  irre- 
gular, and  like  the  edge  of  a  broken  bone, 
and  the  middle  seems  soft,  so  that  you  would 
think  you  can  almost  depress  it  at  the  sup- 
posed broken  part.  You  may  say,  I  can 
never  be  deceived  in  this  manner ;  but  I  can 
only  tell  you,  that  I  have  seen  very  able 
surgeons  deceived.  I  remember,  not  very 
long  ago,  being  called  upon  by  a  surgeon  of 
very  eminent  knowledge,  to  attend  upon  a 
gentleman's  servant  who  had  been  knocked 
down,  and  this  surgeon  was  persuaded  there 
was  a  most  extensive  fracture  in  the  cra- 
nium. He  says,  "  feel  it,  Sir,  feel  it."  I 
said,  "0,1  don't  trust  to  my  fingers  ;  but 
I  don't  believe  that  this  man  has  broken 
his  skull,  because  he  does  not  show  any 
symptoms  to  indicate  any  such  serious  injury ; 
and,  granted  that  he  had  broken  his  skull,  I 
am  sure  I  could  not  venture  to  trephine, 
except  under  the  certainty  that  by  doing  so 
I  should  produce  more  serious  symptoms 
than  are  now  apparent :  he  must  be  bled 
and  purged."  He  was  bled  and  purged, 
and  did  well.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
before  the  blood  was  absorbed.  I  got  him 
into  the  hospital  here,  where  he  lived  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  at  last  got  well. — 
When  the  blood  was  altogether  absorbed 
we  could  examine  the  bone,  which  we  did, 
and  found  that  it  was  in  its  proper  place. 

I  have  known  instances  of  matter  forming 
under  this  aponeurosis,  and  I  remember  a 
case  which  a  surgeon  had,  a  surgeon  of  no 
very  great  talent,  and  it  was  a  case  which 
he  called  a  very  curious  case,  and  to  me  it 
certainly  was  a  curious  case  ;  it  was  the 
case  of  a  child  whose  head  was  of  a  very 
uncommon  form  ;  when  it  was  touched  it 
was  all  soft.  The  matter  had  begun  in  one 
part  and  had  spread  beneath  the  whole  of 
the  aponeurosis.  I  said,  there  is  a  fluid 
under  it ;  put  an  abscess  lancet  into  it. ;  he 
did  so  ;  there  was  an  immense  quantity  of 
fluid  escaped,  and  the  case  did  perfectly 
well.  Now  I  say,  in  any  case  of  matter 
formed  beneath  fascia,  you  should  not  wait 
to  have  it  spread  throughout  the  cellular 
subistance,  until  it  detaches,  which  it  will 
do  if  not  prevented,  the  subjacent  parts  to 
a  very  considerable  extent. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  a  perfectly  ridiculous 
story  about  this,  with  a  view  to  impress 
this  part  of  the  subject  on  your  minds,  but 
1  should  hope  that  that  would  not  lie  printed 
and  pub — lished  too!  (A  roar  of  laughter, 
fivjm  the  knowing  sort  of  way  in  which  Mr. 
A.  expressed  himself  and  turned  up  the 
corner  of  his  eye.)  It  happened,  in  the 
<'arly  part  of  my  time,  to  become  the  fashion 
to  put  half  a  pound  of  grease,  and  another 
half  pound  of  flour,  on  a  man's  head — what 
they  called  hair-dressing;  it  was  the  fashion 
too  to  bind  this  round  witli  a  piece  of  tape, 


or  ribbon,  and  make  a  tail  of  it,  and  it  was 
the  mode  to  wear  those  tails  very  thick, 
and  rather  short.  Now  a  gentleman,  who 
possessed  great  power  in  the  motion  of 
this  fronto-occipitalis,  and  indeed  who  had 
extreme  power  in  that  muscle,  used  to  go 
to  the  boxes  of  the  theatre,  when  Mrs. 
Siddons  first  appeared,  and  I  don't  believe 
there  ever  will  be  such  an  actress  again  as 
she  was,  Dor  do  I  believe  there  ever  was 
her  equal  before  her.  However,  when 
people  were  affected  beyond  all  description, 
and  when  they  were  all  drowned  in  tears  at 
the  performance,  this  chap  wagged  his  tail 
enormously,  and  all  the  people  burst  out 
into  a  roar  of  laughter.  In  vain  did  they 
cry  "  turn  him  out,  turn  him  out ;"  in  vain 
did  they  cry  "  throw  him  over."  When 
he  had  produced  this  effect  on  the  audience, 
then  he  kept  his  tail  quiet ;  but  again,  no 
sooner  was  their  attention  engaged,  than 
wag  went  his  tail,  and  re-echoed  again  were 
the  bursts  of  laughter. 

Retrahentes  Aurium. — With  respect  to  the 
muscles  of  the  ear,  the  external  ear  can  be 
lifted  up  by  them,  and  drawn  backward  and 
forward;  but  to  say  the  truth,  these  mus- 
cles are  very  often  inactive.  We  have  the 
powers  given  to  us  by  nature  by  which  they 
might  be  employed,  but  it  would  be  con- 
sidered very  inelegant  if  we  were  to  make 
the  pinna;  of  the  ear  stick  up,  We  hind 
them  down  with  bandages  and  night  caps, 
and  they  are  never  employed.  But  I  re- 
member a  very  eminent  Professor,  who  could 
use  his  pinna:  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ; 
I  have  seen  him  prick  his  ears  amazingly. 
He  was  very  touchy,  and  we  could  not  ask 
him  to  display  his  powers  ;  but  I  have  seen 
him  use  these  as  I  have  told  you.  Whether 
he  considered  it  as  an  asinine  property  or 
not  I  don't  know,  but  he  would  never  have 
it  spoken  of.  We  disuse  them  because  we 
live  in  a  civilised  society.  We  have  no  oc- 
casion to  listen  to  the  noise  and  approach  of 
wild  beasts,  but  savages  have,  and  they  use 
their  ears  for  that  purpose.  It  is  apprehen- 
sion which  is  the  great  excitement  to  atten- 
tive hearing.  O  !  it  is  apprehension.  And 
here  I  would  tell  you  a  little  piece  of  jockey - 
ship:  if  you  buy  a  horse,  if  that  horse  is 
run  out  before  you,  and  if  the  horse  pricks 
his  ears  at  every  thing  "before  him,  if  the 
man  who  sold  him  was  to  swear  till  he  was 
black  in  the  face  that  the  horse  was  not  a 
timid  one,  I  would  not  believe  him,  because 
it  would  be  a  sure  sign  that  the  horse  is 
timid. 
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Case  of  Perfect  Union  of  a  Congenital  Division 
of  the  Soft  Palate. 

In  the  November  Number  of  Hecker's 
Litterarische  Annalen  der  gesammten  Heil- 
kunde,  which  we  have  just  received,  a  case 
of  successful  operation  for  the  removal  of 
the  above  named  deformity  is  related  by 
Dr.  Dieffenbach,  of  Berlin.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
velum  palati  from  the  same  pen,  will  be 
found  in  the  150th  Number  of  The  Lancet. 
A  description  of  Dr.  Dieffenbach's  method 
of  operating  was  intended  to  have  been 
given  in  the  succeeding  week,  but  by  some 
accident  it  was  omitted  ;  and  as  a  reference 
is  made  in  the  present  case  to  that  descrip- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  mention 
it  in  order  to  make  the  pres3nt  operation 
intelligible. 

The  principal  difference  in  Dieffenbach's 
mode  of  procedure  from  those  recom- 
mended by  Graefe,  Roux,  Souchet,  Jousse- 
lin,  and  Alcock,  consists  in  the  substitution 
of  a  finely  drawn  lead  xoire  for  the  ordinary 
ligatures.  It  is  necessary  that  the  lead 
should  be  as  pure  as  possible ;  the  wire 
needs  only  be  a  little  larger  than  a  stout  pin; 
and  if  used  when  recently  drawn,  it  will  be 
found  just  as  yielding  as  a  waxed  thread. 
After  the  edges  of  the  divided  palate  have 
been  removed,  which  may  be  easily  effected 
by  taking  hold  of  each  with  a  forceps  and 
transfixing  it  with  a  small  cataract  knife, 
as  near  the  bony  palate  as  possible,  the 
knife  is  then  carried  onwards  with  a  gentle 
sawing  motion  to  the  extremity  of  the  uvula. 
The  leadligatures  are  to  be  introduced  in  the 
following  manner :  the  one  extremity  of  a 
piece  of  the  wire  is  screwed  into  the  end  of  a 
small  needle  about  seven  lines  long,  curved 
a  little  from  its  point  to  the  middle,  having 
three  cutting  edges,  the  concave  surface 
being  plain  :  from  the  middle  to  the  end  it  be- 
comes cylindrical  and  hollow,  of  the  same  size 
as  the  lead  wire  which  is  screwed  firmly  into 
it  by  means  of  another  screw  in  its  cylin- 
drical portion.  Being  thus  secured,  the 
needle  is  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, the  blades  of  which,  bent  at  right 
angles,  are  just  long  enough  to  embrace  the 


needle  firmly,  and  to  reach  over  the  edge  of 
the  palate.  The  handles  of  the  forceps  are 
sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  deepest 
part  of  the  mouth.  The  needle  thus  held  is 
made  to  transfix  the  right  side  of  the  divided 
velum  about  two  lines  from  its  edge,  and  is 
then  taken  hold  of  by  a  common  straight 
forceps,  and  pulled  gently  out  of  the  mouth. 
The  other  end  of  the  lead  wire,  armed  with 
a  similar  needle,  is  then  introduced  in  like 
manner  on  the  opposite  side.  The  [needles 
having  been  unscrewed  or  cut  off,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ligature  are  then  twisted 
once  or  twice,  slightly  round,  and  put  on  one 
side  of  the  mouth  until  the  other  ligatures 
are  introduced.  It  is  then  recommended  to 
commence  the  closing  of  the  edges  of  the 
velum  by  twisting  with  a  forceps  the  ends  of 
the  anterior  ligature  carefully  around  each 
other,  until  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
brought  into  contact.  The  twisted  wires 
are  to  be  cut  off  within  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  palate,  and  turned  forward 
upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  second 
ligature  is  to  be  managed  iii  the  same  man- 
ner, and  so  the  third,  or  as  many  'as  there 
may  be.  Should  the  inflammation  be  so  vio- 
lent as  to  cause  great  tumefaction  of  the 
parts,  the  ligatures  may  be  untwisted  to 
the.  necessary  extent  to  relieve  the  tension, 
without  altogether  setting  the  edges  free  ; 
and  the  wire  may  be  again  twisted  tighter 
when  the  inflammation  subsides.  To  re- 
move these  ligatures  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cut  the  wire  on  either  side  above  the  twisted 
part,  when  the  whole  ligature,  may  be  easily 
brought  away  by  a  little  lateral  motion. 

The  history  of  the  present  case  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  patient  was  a  maiden  lady, 
about  30  years  of  age,  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, who  had  from  her  birth  a  fissure  or 
division  of  the  soft  palate.  The  operation 
had  been  attempted  by  Graefe  and  others 
three  times  without  success;  but  nothing 
intimidated,  the  patient  applied  to  Dr.  Dief- 
fenbach. The  operation  was  performed  in 
the  presence  of  Drs.  Barez  and  Andresse, 
junior,  in  the  manner  before  described,  be- 
ginning on  the  right  side.  The  haemorrhage 
was  slight,  and  soon  stopped  by  gargling 
the  mouth  with  cold  water ;  four  ligatures 
were  then  introduced  at  equal  distances  in 
the  way  mentioned,  and  the  edges  of  the 
fissure  were  brought  into  accurate  contact. 
The  patient  was  forbidden  to  speak  or  to 
swallow  any  thing  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
during  which  time  the  mouth  was  ordered 
to  be  frequently  washed  out  with  elder 
flower  tea,  to  clear  it  of  its  saliva. 

For  three  days,  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion appeared  doubtful ;  the  inflammation 
and  fever  were  very  considerable,  but  there 
was  no  necessity  to  loosen  the  ligatures. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  patient  became  very 
weak,  and  was  ordered  nourishing  eaemata. 
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The  mouth  was  washed  out  frequently  with 
elder  tea  and  honey  of  roses.  On  the  sixth 
day,  the  inflammation  had  considerably  sub- 
sided, and  it  was  ascertained  that  union  had 
taken  place.  The  ligatures  were  cut  through 
close  to  the  palate,  and  easily  withdrawn. 
After  the  ligatures  had  been  removed,  and 
the  mouth  washed  out,  a  little  opening  of 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea  was  discovered 
between  the  first  and  second  ligatures  ;  but 
as  there  was  no  appearance  of  matter  on 
the  edges,  it  was  supposed  that  it  would 
gradually  diminish.  After  a  few  days  the 
patient  was  allowed  to  take  her  ordinary 
food,  and  soon  acquired  her  usual  good 
health.  The  little  opening  just  named, 
healed,  however,  very  slowly  ;  four  months 
elapsed  before  it  entirely  closed,  during 
which  time  it  was  necessary  occasionally  to 
touch  the  edges  with  a  strong  tincture  of 
cantharides  and  other  stimulants. 

Since  her  recovery,  the  patient  has  been 
seen  by  Rust  and  Heim,  two  of  the  princi- 
pal practitioners  in  the  Prussian  capital. 


NOUVELLE    BIBLIOTIIEQUE    MEDICALE, 
OCTOBER,    1826. 

Researches  on  the  Immediate  Seat  of  Inflamma 
Hon.    By  M.  Cruveilhier,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Paris. 

Ever  since  the  doctrines  of  Brown  and  his 
followers  ceased  to  exert  their  influence  on 
men's  minds,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the 
time  that  hypothesis  and  speculation  have 
begun  to  give  way  to  observation,  we  find 
that  physicians  have,  very  generally  adopted 
the  opinion  that  the  greater  number  of  dis- 
eases are  either  directly  inflammatory  in 
their  character,  or  the  consequences  of  in- 
flammation, instead  of  being,  according  to 
the  dogma  of  the  Brownists,  indices  of  de- 
bility in  the  system,  or  produced  by  debili- 
tating causes.  Inflammation,  then,  has  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  inquirers,  and  many 
have  discussed,  at  length,  questions  tending 
to  elucidate  its  seat  and  nature,  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  whe- 
ther the  blood  flowed  faster  or  slower  than 
usual,  ice.  £cc. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  might 
have  existed  on  these  topics,  still  all  were 
agreed  in  considering  the  capillary  arteries 
as  the  immediate  seat  of  the  derangement, 
be  that  what  it  may.  M.  Cruveilhier,  how- 
ever, is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  imme- 
diate seat  of  inflammation  is  in  the  capillary 
veins,  and  this  position  he  proceeds  to 
establish  by  proving  :  1st,  That  in  every  in- 
flammation it  is  tlie  venous  radicles  that 
are  especially  affected.  2d.  That  the  inflam- 
mation of  these  radicles  constantly  gives 
rise  to  all  the  phenomena  attendant  on  in- 
flammation. 


In  order  to  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  the 
first  position,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
with  attention  any  inflamed  texture,  whe- 
ther cellular,  adipose,  serous,  or  mucous, 
and  it  will  (says  the  Professor)  be  at  once 
manifest,  that  in  all  cases  the  inflammatory 
redness  is  seated  in  the  minute  veins. 
Moreover,  when  inflammation  seizes  any  of 
the  accidental  textures,*  such  as  cancer  or 
melanosis,  the  veins  become  enlarged,  as 
we  see  particularly  in  soft  cancer  or  eu- 
cephaloid. 

If  acute  ophthalmia  be  examined  at  its 
commencement,  during  its  increase  or  at  its 
height,  we  shall  see  the  veins  gorged  with 
blood,  and  their  capillary  branches  (which 
are  imperceptible  in  the  natural  condition 
of  the  part)  injected  and  distended  ;  if  the 
inflammation  becomes  chronic,  or  if  it  re- 
curs frequently,  the  veins,  no  longer  able  to 
return  to  their  original  condition,  remain  as 
it  were  varicose,  and  so  become  a  mechani- 
cal impediment  to  the  movement  of  the 
eye-ball,  and  to  a  certain  extent  an  exciting- 
cause  of  inflammation  by  the  irritation 
which  they  keep  up  in  the  part.  The  dila- 
tation of  the  veins  has  been  usually  at- 
tributed to  an  increased  activity  in  the  arte- 
rial circulation,  which  produces  a  passive 
distension  of  the  veins  ;  but  in  this  case  the 
effect  has  been  mistaken  for  the  cause. 
This  permanent  dilatation  of  the  veins  re- 
maining after  inflammation,  is  not  confined 
to  the  membranes  of  the  eye  ;  it  occurs  also 
in  other  inflamed  textures  ;  and  this  per- 
sistence of  their  dilatation  affords  a  ready 
explanation  of  that  circumstance  so  long- 
known,  so  generally  acknowledged,  viz.  that 
parts  once  inflamed  are  exceedingly  liable 
to  take  on  that  condition  again.  The  tex- 
tures most  abundantly  supplied  with  veins 
are  the  mucous  membranes  ;  they  are  there- 
fore, according  to  M.  Cruveilhier,  particu- 
larly prone  to  take  on  inflammatory  action. 
When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  is  inflamed,  the  veins  are  ob- 
served disposed  in  meshes,  enclosed  one 
within  another  ;  from  these,  small  branches 
pass  off,  which  terminate  in  larger  veins 
placed  in  the  interstices  between  the  rings 
of  the  trachea. 

When  inflammation  occurs  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  this  con- 
dition of  the  veins  is  strikingly  manifest ; 
and    if    ulceration    takes  place,    it  is  the 


*  These  are  called  by  M.  Cruveilhier 
"  tissus  degeneres,"  thereby  evidently  con- 
sidering them  to  arise  from  a  degeneration 
of  the  part  in  which  they  occur,  and  not  a 
new  formation  :  this  opinion  he  long  since 
advanced  in  his  work  on  Pathology  ;  we 
thought  it  was  not  likely  to  be  again  re- 
vived. 
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dilated  and  lacerated  veins  that  give,  to  the 
margins  and  bottom  of  the  ulceration  their 
characteristic  redness.  It  may  be  said,  that 
this  condition  of  the  part  depends  rather  on 
the  arteries  than  on  the  veins.  This  ob- 
jection, however,  may  be  at  once  removed, 
by  carefully  observing  the  minute  vessels 
leading  from  the   ulceration,  for  all  of  them 


be  the  fact :  the  limb  in  which  the  vein  was 
injected  became  immensely  swollen,  whilst 
that  in  which  the  artery  was  injected  re- 
mained nearly  in  its  natural  condition.  The 
animal  died  in  about  thirty  six-hours.  The 
increased  size  of  the  limb  was  found  to  de- 
pend on  a  considerable  quantity  of  redisb. 
serosity  infiltrated    into  the    subcutaneous 


will  be  found  to  terminate  in  the  veins  seated  I  cellular  texture,  which  was  traversed  in 
'  teneath  the  membrane ;  and  this  observation  I  every  direction  by  dilated  veins  :  in  several 
will  further  be  confirmed  by  the  flatness  of  '■  places  there  were    considerable    effusions 


the  vessels,  the  thinness  of  their  walls,  and 
the  colour  of  the  blood  which  circulates  in 
them. 

The  alteration  of  the  veins  in  peritonitis, 
particularly  iu  that  form  of  it  which  occurs 
after  parturition,  viz.  peritonitis puerperarum 
has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  prac- 
titioners. The  veins  of  the  abdomen  are 
filled  with  a  purulent  sanies,  and  to  this  con- 
dition of  the  veins  several  (particularly 
Chaussier  and  llibes)  have  attributed  the 
suddenness  of  the  dissolution  in  such  cases. 
If  the  brain  in  its  softened  condition  be 
examined,  (which  condition  M.  Cruveilhier 
denominates,  "  capillary  apoplexy,")  the 
veins  will  be  found  gorged  with  blood,  and 
some  of  them  burst ;  and  if  the  walls  which 
enclose  a  clot  of  blood  effused  into  the  brain, 
be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pe- 
culiar appearance  which  they  present,  viz. 
a  dotted  redness,  is  altogether  produced  by 
the  torn  veins. 

When  we  examine  a  false  membrane 
which  has  been  organised,  what  does  it  pre- 
sent? Venous  vessels,  and  nothing  more. 
Our  author  says,  that  he  could  never  find 
anything  else  in  these  structures  ;  and  then 
gravely  asks,  Why  should  we  search  for  any 
thing  else  in  them  '<.  When  any  part  is 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  venous 
system,  does  it  not  necessarily  come  into 
connexion  with  the  arterial  also  ? 

In  support  of  these  opinions  and  inferen- 
ces, some  experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  design  of  showing  that  if  inflammation 
be  excited  in  the  minute  veins,  all  those  phe- 
nomena will  be  induced  in  the  part  to  which 
they  belong,  which  are  usually  considered  as 
characteristic  of  inflammation  ;  that  the  in 
flammation  is  bounded  by  the  extent  of  the 
phlebitis,  and  recurs  when  it  recurs,  whilst  in- 
tjammation  excited  in  the  arteries  and  nerves 
never  give  rise  to  the  same  train  of  mor- 
bid lesions.  Into  the  left  femoral  vein  of  a 
dog  some  ink  was  injected  by  means  of 
Ariel's  syringe,  the  injection  being  forced 
from  the  trunk  towards  the  extremity,  the 
animal  instantly  showed  symptoms  of  acute 
pain  ;  into  the  femoral  artery  of  the  opposite 
limb  the  same  quantity  of  the  fluid  was  in- 
jected. I  expected  that  the  consequences 
would  have  been  much  more  serious  in  the 
limb  whose  artery  had  been  injected  than 
in  the  opposite  ;  but  the  reverse  proved  to 


of  blood  between  the  muscles,  the  blood 
being  coagulated  just  as  it  is  in  an  apoplectic 
effusion  of  some  days  standing.  The  mus- 
cular fibre  was  much  altered,  being  deeply 
red,  injected,  and  easily  torn.  The  great 
sciatic  nerve  was  covered  with  venous  ves- 
sels following  the  course  of  its  fibres.  The 
femoral  vein  presented,  along  its  internal 
surface,  a  layer  of  lymph  of  a  dark  colour 
deposited  upon  it.  The  opposite  limb, 
namely,  that  in  which  the  artery  had  been 
injected,  appeared  to  be  somewhat  softer 
than  natural  in  its  different  tissues,  Dut  in 
other  respects  nothing  remarkable  ;  there 
was  not  a  single  trace  of  the  ink  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  artery.  This  experiment  was 
repeated  five  or  six  times,  and  always  with 
the  same  consequences,  namely,  a  con- 
siderable development  of  small  veins — -a 
sero-sanguineous  infiltration  of  the  part — ■ 
an  enlargement  of  the  different  lymphatic 
glands,  which  were  softened  and  red,  and 
into  them  entered  lymphatic  essels  loaded 
with  a  serous  fluid. 

In  order  to  vary  these  experiments,  and 
to  confine  the  irritating  cause  to  the  veins, 
a  small  piece  of  wood  was  introduced  into 
the  femoral  vein,  from  its  superior  extre- 
mity, as  far  as  to  the  bend  of  the  knee  ;  and 
into  the  external  iliac  vein  another  piece  of 
wood,  sufficiently  long  to  extend  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  ascending  cava.  In  mak- 
ing this  experiment,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  ascertain  whether  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  veins  possessed  any  sensibility  ;  but, 
though  it  was  rubbed  in  the  rudest  manner, 
the  animal  manifested  no  symptoms  of  pain. 
After  death,  which  took  place  with  the 
usual  circumstances  attendant  on  extensive 
inflammation,  the  subcutaneous  veins  were 
found  considerably  increased  ;  the  skin  ad- 
hered to  the  fascia  of  the  limb,  particularly 
along  the  course  of  the  femoral  vein.  This 
connexion  was  established  by  means  of  cel- 
lular tissues  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  also 
by  veins  which  were  rendered  white  by  the 
pus  which  they  contained.  These  veins, 
arising  from  the  femoral,  passed  through 
the  muscles,  in  order  to  be  continuous  with 
the  subcutaneous  net-work.  On  cutting 
through  the  different  layers  of  muscles, 
small  collections  of  pus  were  found  in  diffe- 
rent places  ;  this  evidently  proceeded  from 
the  veins,  from  which  it  coidd  be  readily 
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forced  out,  and  in  one  case  branches  could  be 
distinctly  traced  from  the  femoral  vein  into 
one  of  the  cysts.  The  muscular  substance 
round  these  was  injected  with  blood,  and 
altered  in  its  consistence.  Besides  these 
altered  parts,  others  could  be  seen  which 
retained  their  natural  appearance,  but 
healthy  veins  always  corresponded  with 
portions  of  healthy  muscle,  and  inflamed 
veins  led  always  to  a  purulent  cyst.  The 
femoral  vein  was  transformed  into  a  canal 
filled  with  pus,  from  which  issued  branches 
filled  also  with  pus,  whilst  others  remained 
healthy,  though  without  any  assignable 
cause  for  this  marked  difference.  This,  as 
well  as  the  other  experiments,  are,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Cruveilhier,  altogether  conclusive 
of  the  truth  of  his  opinions  respecting  the 
seat  of  inflammation.  As  he  promises  a 
continuation  of  his  researches  in  the  follow- 
ing number  of  the  journal  from  which  we 
have  niade  these  extracts,  and  as  he  then 
will  probably  point  out  their  practical  and 
pathological  applications,  we  shall  reserve 
our  comments  for  some  future  occasion. 


annales  des  sciences  naturelles, 
julv  26,  1326. 

Researches  on  Pulmonary  Exhalation.     By  G. 
Breschet  and  H.  Milxe  Edwards. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lungs  is  the  part  of  the  body 
in  which  absorption  is  most  actively  carried 
on,  and  that  it  moreover  performs  another 
most  important  function,  namely,  that  of 
giving  free  exit  to  certain  gaseous  and  vola- 
tile principles  which  are  brought  to  the 
lungs  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and 
which  could  no  longer  be  retained  without 
detriment  to  the  system.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  breath  of  those  who  drink  large  quanti- 
ties of  ardent  spirits,  exhales  a  spirituous 
odour ;  and  several  medicines,  such  as 
aether  and  assafoetida,  communicate  to  the 
breath  their  peculiar  effluvia.  If  gaseous 
substances  be  injected  into  the  veins  in  very 
small  quantities,  so  as  not  to  affect  the  life 
of  the  animal,  they  will  soon  manifest  their 
influence  on  the  pulmonary  exhalation,  as 
lias  been  fully  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Nysten  and  Magendie. 

The  great  vascularity  of  the  lungs  is  evi- 
dently a  condition  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  carrying  on  of  this  very  active  exha- 
lation ;  but  still  it  could  not  be  assigned  as 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  process, 
much  less  enable  us  to  comprehend  how  two 
completely  opposite  actions  could  be  carried 
on  by  the  same  part  in  the  same  moment  of 
time,  viz.  the  entrance  from  without  in- 
wards of  some  gaseous  principles,  and  the 
exhalation  or  escape  of  others  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction. 


The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Barry,  by 

elucidating  the  process  of  absorption,  seem 
to  cast  some  light  on  this  subject.  Absorp- 
tion may  be  altogether  suspended  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  body  by  removing  it 
from  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
by  means  of  a  cupping-glass  applied  upon  it. 
This  evidently  proves  that  pressure  acting 
from  without  inwards,  is  a  most  efficient 
agent  in  determining  the  passage  of  fluids 
through  surfaces  to  which  they  are  applied  : 
this  process  has  been  commonly  ascribed  to 
imbibition.  Absorption  seems  to  differ  from 
simple  exhalation  in  nothing  else  than  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  fluids  pass,  that 
direction  being  in  the  one  case  inwards,  in  the 
other  outwards.  If  the  former  is  produced 
by  pressure,  so  must  the  latter.  Now  when 
the  thorax  is  at  rest,  the  air  which  it  con- 
tains counterbalances  by  its  elasticity  the 
pressure  of  the  whole  atmosphere ;  but 
when  the  cavity  dilates,  the  equilibrium  is 
lost,  and  a  new  quantity  of  air  is  forced  in 
to  fill  up  the  vacuity  that  would  otherwise 
be  produced.  During  inspiration,  each  air- 
cell  performs  the  part  of  a  sucking  pump. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  this  power  that  it  acts  on 
the  external  air,  through  the  medium  of  the 
trachea  inhaling  it  as  it  were  into  it  ;  and 
this  same  power  it  exerts  also  on  the  fluids 
contained  in  the  other  vessels,  which  are  in 
communication  with  its  walls,  particularly 
the  pulmonary  veins.  This  may  seem  rather 
a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  process  of 
absorption  and  exhalation,  but  the  following 
experiments  tend  directly  to  establish  its 
truth  : — 

A  tube  was  introduced  into  the  trachea 
of  a  dog,  and  the  thorax  having  been  com- 
pletely laid  open,  artificial  respiration  was 
kept  up  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows  at- 
tached to  the  tube.  When  the  air  was 
driven  in,  the  bellows  were  removed,  in  or- 
der to  allow  the  lungs  to  expel  the  air  by 
their  natural  elasticity,  and  thus  the  pres- 
sure which  the  air-cells  sustained  was  not 
diminished  either  during  the  entrance  or 
exit  of  the  air.  The  circulation  went  on  re- 
gularly, the  animal  appearing  to  suffer  very 
little.  Six  drachms  of  alcohol,  saturated 
with  camphor,  ware  injected  into  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  but  the  expired  air  gave 
no  indication  of  either  of  these  substances, 
even  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,?. 
The  muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  then 
laid  bare,  and  a  cupping  glass,  with  an  ex-- 
hausting  syringe,  applied.  When  the  va- 
cuum was  established,  the  odour  of  the 
camphor  soon  became  manifest,  but  not  a 
trace  of  it  or  of  the  alcohol  could  be  per- 
ceived in  the  expired  air.  These  substances 
must  have  been  carried  into  the  circulation, 
for  on  applying  a  certain  quantity  of  ex- 
tract of  nux  vomica  to  the  cellular  substance 
on  the  abdomen,  the  animal  soon  exhibited 
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those  tetanic  symptoms  which  mark  its  ac- 
tion. 

A  comparative  experiment  was  then  tried 
on  a  dog  of  the  same  size,  the  inhaling 
power  (Paction  aspiraute)  which  accom- 
panies each  dilatation  of  the  thorax  not 
having  heen  interrupted,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  the  introduction  of  the  fluid  into 
the  abdomen  their  odour  was  manifest  in 
the  expired  air. 

Some  essential  oil  of  turpentine  was  in- 
jected into  the  crural  vein  of  a  dog,  and 
almost  instantly  the  hreath  of  the  animal 
was  strongly  impregnated  with  its  odour; 
on  opening  the  thorax  it  was  also  manifest 
in  the  pleura,  but  not  a  trace  of  any  such 
exhalation  could  be  found  in  the  perito- 
neum. 

The  turpentine  was  injected  into  the 
crural  vein  of  another  dog,  after  having  pre- 
viously opened  the  thorax,  and  artificial  re- 
spiration was  kept  up,  care  being  taken  to 
perforin  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  deter- 
mine any  inhaling  action  by  the  process. 
The  odour  of  the  turpentine  was  soon  per- 
ceptible in  the  expired  air  ;  it  was  equally 
manifest  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  ; 
and,  finally,  the  muscles  of  the  leg  were 
equally  impregnated  with  it.  In  the  former 
experiment,  the  whole  of  the  odorous  sub- 
stance appears  to  have  beeu  attracted  to  the 
lung's  by  the  sucking  power  exerted  during 
inspiration  ;  in  the  latter,  it  became  equally 
diffused  through  the  whole  system,  just  as 
it  would  if  it  were  injected  into  the  veins 
of  a  dead  animal  ;  it  therefore  follows,  that 
if  gaseous  and  volatile  substances  conveyed 
into  the  circulation,  are  exhaled  from  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  more  freely  than  from 
any  other  part  of  the  system  equally  well 
supplied  with  vessels,  this  difference  must 
depend  on  the  sort  of  suction  which  accom- 
panies each  act  of  inspiration. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The,  Lancet. 

Sin, — I  am  exceedingly  amused  with  the 
humerous  squibs  and  crackers  lately  fired  oft 
in  your  and  other  journals  ;  I  augur  the  hap- 
piest  consequences  from  them,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  have  already  had  the  effect  of  rous- 
ing the  imperial  faculty  to  a  very  high  pitch 
itement.  All  ranks,  and  every  order, 
participate  in  the  enthusiasm.  If  the  zeal 
and  ability  recently  displayed  continue  but 
/for  a  short  time  longer,  the  best  results  will 
be  attained,  both  for  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  and  for  their  patients. 
The  musty  worm-eatea  fabrics  of  monkish 


contrivance  will  either  be  overthrown,  or 
repaired,  enlarged,  and  embellished  with 
materials  suitable  to  their  professed  object, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  intelligence  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  To  you,  who 
have  laboured  so  hard,  and  contributed  so 
much  towards  effecting  these  desirable 
changes,  by  incessantly  combating  invete- 
rate professional  abuses,  the  medical  world 
acknowledges  its  obligations.  Go  on,  Sir, 
in  your  career  of  usefulness,  unmindful  of 
the  puling,  calculating  politics  of  a  Cook,  or 
his  ridiculous  vagaries  on  "  the  state  of 
medical  feeling."  They  may,  pointless  as 
they  are,  raise  him,  as  similar  inanities  for- 
merly did  a  chevalier,  ad  summos  chirurgite 
honores.  Well,  let  them  be  his  reward,  unless 
the  enlightened  members  order  things  bet- 
ter than  they  did  on  the  occasion  referred 
to.  The  times,  Sir,  are  more  auspicious 
than  they  ever  were  before.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  that  "  there  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  man,  which,  taken  at  the  turn, 
leads  on  to  fortune." 

The  more  immediate  object  of  this  hasty 
sketch  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  bitter 
but  merited  taunt  against  the  Licentiates,  in 
the  concluding  part  of  a  Letter  published  in 
your  165th  Lancet,  signed  "  A  Friend  to 
the  late  Censors,"  and  to  a  communication 
signed  "  Socius,"  in  the  last  Yellow  Journal. 
The  real  object  of  the  latter  writer  is  evi- 
dently to  sooth  tin-  licentiates,  and  recon- 
cile them  to  continue  in  sack-cloth  and  ushes 
for  an  interminable  period.  But  his  cant 
and  sophistry  are  too  flimsy  to  deceive.  I 
trust  they  will  rather  serve  to  rouse  tke 
alieni  homines,  wherever  placed,  and  how- 
ever dispersed,  to  unite  for  their  own  honour 
and  the  public  good.  "  Socius"  endea- 
vours, in  his  letter  on  the  jealousies  of  the 
licentiates,  to  avert,  by  bland  words,  and  fine 
promises,  the  rising  spirit  of  "  a  mod  re- 
spectable quarterly  journalist,  on  the  subject  of 
the  unkind  feelings  which  are  alleged  to  sub- 
sist amongst  the  licentiates  towards  the 
fellows  of  the  College.  There  is,"  says  So- 
cius, "  1  assure  you,  no  such  .disposition 
amongst  the  fellows  towards  their  brethren 
of  the  Scottish  or  Foreign  Universities,  nor 
can  I  see  any  reason  for  its  prevalence 
amongst  the  licentiates.  It  is  true,  that  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  a  large  portion  of 
the  best  medical  practice  has  generally  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  fellows.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed,  that  the  fellowship 
itself  is  the  cause  of  this  success;  for  the 
distinction  between  fellow  and  licentiate  is 
not  understood  by  the  public.  If  the  fel- 
lows have  any  advantage  amongst  the  higher 
classes,  (I  mean  the  gentry  of  England,) 
this  evidently  arises  from  their  being  for 
the  most  part  educated  with,  and  early 
known  to,  that  class,  and  therefore,  per- 
haps, being  capable,  on.  the  whole,  of  a 
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more  ready  assimilation  to  them  in  "manner 
and  feeling.  Besides,  we  may  allow  that 
there  may  be  a  disposition  amongst  the 
graduates  of  our  own  universities  to  assist 
one  another,  arising  from  those  early  asso- 
ciations which,  in  every  profession  in  Eng- 
land, connects  together  individuals  who  have 
had  the  same  education. 

"  We  have  often  heard  lately  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  I 
am  sure  you  have  too  much  justice  to  pro- 
mote so  groundless  a  clamour.  The  College 
licenses  the  graduate  of  every  university  in 
Christendom,  who  is  found  competent  to 
practise,  and  places  him,  as  to  the  privilege 
of  acting  as  a  physician,  on  an  absolute 
equality  with  any  of  its  fellows.  It  only 
reserves,  with  some  modifications,  to  the 
graduates  of  English  universities,  certain 
executive  offices,  which  are  miserably  paid, 
in  the  English  College  of  Physicians,  a 
reservation  which  appears  to  me  to  be  nei- 
ther unreasonable  in  itself,  nor  calculated 
to  give  to  the  fellow  any  advantage  over 
the  licentiate  in  practice,  independently  of 
the  circumstances  above  mentioned. 

"  Allow  me  to  trouble  you  in  conclusion 
with  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  hos- 
tility which  is  said  to  exist  between  the 
fellows  and  licentiates,  and  to  threaten  some 
disturbance  in  the  profession.  I  cannot  but 
deprecate  such  remarks  as  these,  which  ap- 
pear to  lead  to  no  result  whatever,  except 
the  excitement  of  useless  jealousy  between 
those  who  ought  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  each  other.  For  I  think  it  may  be 
confidently  said,  that  as  long  as  the  College  of 
Physicians  persists  in  the  liberal  system  of  admit- 
ting the  graduates  of  every  university  in  the 
wrld  to  practise,  in  all  respects,  as  jreely  as  the 
fellows,  {after  an  examination  similar  to  that 
which  is  submitted  to  by  English  graduates,)  it 
has  nothing  to  apprehend,  even  in  this  enlightened 
age,  from  the  opposition  of  any  body  of  men 
whatever." 

This,  Sir,  is  too  precious  a  morceau  tor 
abridgement.  I  have  transcribed  it  entire 
for  the  entertainment  of  your  numerous 
readers.  The  object  of  this  Letter,  the 
whole  of  which  is  a  tissue  of  palpable  un- 
truths, or  of  guarded  misrepresentations,  is 
evidently  to  mystify,  cajole,  and  tranquihse. 
"  Socius"  knew  better  than  notice  the  unan- 
swerable letter  of  '*  A  Physician,"  in  your 
Lancet  of  October  7  th,  though  it  must  have 
been  known  to  him  as  the  text  for  Dr.  James 
Johnson's  comments,  and  more  alarming 
predictions,  in  the  October  Medico-Chirm- 
Sical  Review.  We  shall  soon  see  whether 
the  Doctor  will  suffer  himself  to  be  gulled 
and  cajoled  by  the  hollow-hearted  flattery 
of  "  Socius,"  or  will  proceed  in  his  course 
unmoved,  through  good  report  and  through 
evil  report. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  learned  Doctor, 


I  should  like  to  know  his  authority  for  in- 
serting "  Member  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians," on  the  cover  of  his  review.  In  my 
judgment,  Boniface,  with  a  pot  of  porter 
in  his  hand,  is  as  much  entitled  to  take  his 
seat  among  the  bench  of  justices,  as  the 
Doctor  to  the  title  he  assumes.  They  are 
both  licensed  by  their  respective  boards, 
one  for  the  sale  of  ale,  to  keep  clear  of  fines, 
the  other  for  the  sale  of  physic,  which  is  no 
finable  offence. 

His  colleagues,  the  editors  of  the  Repo- 
sitory and  Medical  Journal,  sensible  of  then- 
degrading  position,  have  ceased  to  acknow- 
ledge a  connexion  with  the  College,  whether 
under  the  appellation  of  member  cr  licen- 
tiate. Many  who  now  take  pleasure  in  the 
clanks  of  their  fetters,  will  live  to  tear  them 
asunder,  and  rejoice  in  their  acquired  free- 
dom. All  the  assertions  of  this  College 
Champion  having  been  most  triumphantly 
refuted  by  anticipation  in  the  Physician's 
letter,  which  the  wary  Editor  of  the  Yellow 
Journal  has  thought  proper  to  reject,  it 
would  be  supererogation  to  reply  to  them 
here.  The  College  men  being  too  prudent 
to  appear  in  the  field  often,  or  on  common 
occasions,  I  will  take  the  liberty,  now  that 
opportunity  offers,  of  putting  a  few  plain 
questions  to  this  crafty  advocate. 

1st.    We   are   told,   that  the  College   ot 
Physicians  permits  the    graduates  of  every 
University  in  the  world  to  practise,  in  all 
respects,  as  freely  as  the  fellows,  after  an 
examination  similar  to   that  which  is^  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  English  graduates.       Ot 
course  "  Socius"  is  better  acquainted  than 
myself  with  the  College  tactics.     Had  the 
information  come  through  a  less  authentic 
channel,  I   should  have  denied  it  m  toto.     i 
have  always    understood   that,    before  the 
applicant  (I  cannot  compliment  him  with  the 
title  of  candidate)  is  suffered  to  offer  him- 
self for  the  humiliating  boon,  he  is  obliged 
to  si°n  his  self-condemnation  m  something 
li'ce  the  following  words  :  "  That  he  is  unfit 
to  undertake  the  treatment  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  patients,  and  is  iherejore  not  qualified 
to  be  a  fellow ;  but  thinking  that  he  may  be 
useful  in  some  trifling  ailments,  he   humbly 
solicits  a  license  for   that  purpose.        lhffl 
degrading    preliminary    having  been    duly 
signed,  authenticated,  and  registered,  he  is 
admitted  to  examination.     Here,  again    he 
is  made  to  feel  his  inferiority.     While  the 
candidates  for  the  fellowship  are  required 
to  translate  a  few  lines  in  AreUeus,  or  some 
other  Greek  book  equally   out  of  date,  the 
licentiate,  to  keep  up  an  absurd  distinction, 
is  not  permitted  to  show  his  qualifications 
in  that  language.     Such  is,  I  am  told,  the 
whole  difference  (and  a  difference  it  is,  not- 
withstanding the  dissimulation  of  Socius)  in 
the  examination  of  fellows  and  licentiates. 
Upon  this  pretended,  though  indefensible  su- 
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periority,  rests  the  only  colourable  pretence 
for  establishing  two  grades  of  practising 
physicians,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  College, 
during  the  two  first  centuries  after  its  for- 
mation. If  we  were  to  admit  the  superiority 
of  the  fellows  in  classical  lore,  would  it  con- 
stitute a  ground  for  pre-eminence  in  me- 
dical skill  '.  I  am  warranted  in  assuming, 
that,  as  a  body,  the  licentiates  are  equally 
qualified  in  the  sciences,  and  in  general 
literature,  with  the  fellows,  and  infinitely 
their  superiors  in  what  is  the  most  import- 
ant to  a  physician,  medical  hwxvledge.  At 
any  rate,  let  a  fair  trial  be  exacted  before 
judgment  is  pronounced. 

2dly.  "  There  is,  I  assure  you,  no  unkind 
feelings  in  the  fellows  towards  their  brethren 
of  the  Scottish  or  Foreign  Universities." — 
Here  again  we  have,  unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, an  assertion  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  fact.  No  "kind  feeling"  is  wanted  ; 
but,  if  they  act  honestly,  they  will  imme- 
diately restore  the  College  to  its  original 
purity,  by  rescinding  their  illegal,  tyranni- 
cal, and  excluding  by-laws.  Under  proper 
regulations,  the  mode  of  admitting  members 
would  be  brought  to  what  it  was  from  the 
institution  of  the  College  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  this,  the.  golden  era  of  the 
College,  flourished  the  immortal  Harvey. 
It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  not- 
withstanding his  being  Physician  to  the 
King,  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and 
a  distinguished  fellow,  he  practised  both 
surgery  and  midwifery.  Such  was  the  pre- 
vailing custom  with  physicians  till  after  the 
death  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  This 
monarch,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hume,  was 
bled  in  his  last  illness  by  Dr.  King,  a  skilful 
surgeon  as  well  as  an  excellent  physician. 

In  17 52,  the  Sons  of  Isis  and  of  Cam  ac- 
quired the  ascendency,  and  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  tyranny  and  injustice.  Un- 
til this  memorable  epoch,  all  universities 
remained  upon  an  equal  footing  as  to  col- 
lege honours.  From  this  period,  every 
thing  valuable  and  respectable  was  awarded 
to  the  English  Doctor,  and  a  mere  license 
granted  to  all  others,  which  they  were  suf- 
fered to  retain  only  while  they  behaved  sub- 
missively to  their  task-masters.  Had  there 
really  been  a  foundation  in  law,  in  equity, 
or  in  professional  superiority  for  the  dis- 
tinction, the  hardship  would  be  the  less  in- 
tolerable ;  but  knowing  as  we  do,  that 
licentiates  are  equal  in  general  acquire- 
ments, and  far  superior  in  medical  science, 
the  humiliation  is  insufferably  grievous. — 
The  "  kind  feeling  of  the  fellows  towards 
their  Scottish  brethren"  will  be  fully  un- 
derstood when  we  take  into  account  that 
this  memorable  by-law  was  directed  against 
the  rising  reputation  of  the  University  of 


Edinburgh.  This  celebrated  school  of  phy- 
sic, founded  in  17'20,  immediately  succeeded 
to  extraordinary  pre-eminence.  Its  gra- 
duates crossed  the  Tweed  in  immense  num- 
bers, and  acquired  so  much  distinction  in 
the  South,  that  the  English  physicians  were 
suddenly  alarmed  for  their  golden  drops. 
To  oppose  the  new  race  in  open  competi- 
tion was  impossible  ;  stratagem  became  ne- 
cessary. Hence  started  that  damning  by- 
law oil7.'Y2,  which  the  fellows  have  never 
ventured  to  cancel,  and  which  has  justly 
excited  an  hostile  feeling,  founded  as  it  is 
in  a  deep  sense  of  oppression  and  injustice. 
Should  "  Socius"  presume  to  deny  any  part 
of  the  above  statement,  he  shall  hear  again 
from  me  on  the  subject. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  been  some 
time  united  to  England,  and  therefore,  when 
it  was  most  desirable  to  remove  all  the 
causes  of  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction,  the 
London  College  widened  the  breach  and  in- 
creased the  prejudices  of  their  "  Scottish 
brethren,"  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  treaty  of  union,  and  their  duty  as 
good  subjects.  Moreover,  since  the  gra- 
duates of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  freely 
admitted  into  the  fellowship,  is  it  not  mon- 
strous to  exclude  those  of  Edinburgh,  the 
first  medical  University  in  Christendom, 
from  an  equal  participation  in  college  affairs? 
Socius  is  requested  to  explain  this  anomaly 
in  his  "  liberal  system."  Should  Socius  ob- 
ject to  proofs  of  the  disposition  of  his  com- 
panions extracted  from  former  times,  he 
may  be  furnished  with  practical  illustra- 
tions of  very  recent  occurrence.  He  has 
only  to  direct  his  eyes  to  the  sick  bed  of 
His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York.  Sir  Henry 
Halford  was,  I  think,  first  consulted  ;  fur- 
ther aid  being  required,  Dr.  Warren  was 
called  in,  instead  of  the  three  physicians  in 
ordinary,  Dr.  Pearson,  Dr.  Thomson,  and 
Dr.  Drever,  who  are  all  of  them,  in  my 
estimation,  much  more  highly  talented  than 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  physicians. 
Probably  the  first  had  been  preceptor  to  some 
of  the  fellows,  who  now  evince  their  gra- 
titude by  depriving  him  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  appertaining  to  his  office.  But 
assailed  as  the  College  is  on  all  sides,  and 
in  danger  of  being  toppled  down,  many  are 
of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  prop  and 
strengthen  the  decayed  building,  their  po- 
licy will  lead  them  to  introduce  a  few  licen- 
tiates into  the  fellowship.  Should  they  at 
length  think  of  Dr.  Pearson,  I  shall  be  cu- 
rious to  know  whether,  at  his  age,  he  would 
accept  the  bauble  which  has  so  long  been 
his  darling  object ;  or  would,  like  Sir  G. 
Blane.  manifest  a  becoming  spirit  and  in- 
dignantly reject  it.  Should  he  and  his  col- 
league, the  unabashed  Dr.  Drever,  forget 
themselves,  and  sneak  into  the  conclave,  I 
trust  their  brethren,  the  licentiates  and  in- 
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dependent  physicians  of  the  realm,  will  con- 
vince them  of  their  error,  by  withdrawing 
their  professional  confidence.  Similar  ob- 
servations are  equally  applicable  to  Drs. 
Holland,  Philip  Wilson,  Luke,  cxc,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  removal  of  professional 
confidence  from  them  will  prove  no  irre- 
parable injury  to  the  sick.  In  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, I  anticipate  the  conduct  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  will  neither  truckle  to  names  nor 
to  power.  What  shall  we  say  to  Dr. 
Hooper,  whose  recent  adtdatory  dedication 
to  the  fountain  of  medical  honours  bespeaks, 
nt  least,  p.  placable  disposition.  On  the  case 
becoming  more  puzzling  still,  who,  gentle 
Socius,  was  the  next  person  chosen  to  steer 
the  vessel  safely  into  port.  As  you  cannot 
possibly  guess,  I  must  tell  you — it  was  Dr. 
Macmichael,  the  humble  admirer  of  the 
courtly  President.  Was  all  this  accidental, 
nr  on  the  recommendation  of  the  patient  1 
Neither,  Mr.  Socius;  it  emanated  from  the 
combination  system,  and  unless  this  be 
counteracted  by  adequate  opposing  means, 
the  aliens  will  soon  lose  all  their  patients. 
The  higher  classes  arc  already  taken  away, 
and  the  lower  will  soon  follow,  especially 
as  the  surgeons  and  the  apothecaries,  seeing 
the  growing  influence  of  the  fellows,  have  been 
drawn  into  the  vortex. 

Lest  it  should  be  asserted,  and  insisted 
upon  by  the  party,  that  the  physicians 
above-named  were  selected  by  His  Royal 
Highness,  I  will  produce  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  system. 

When  the  late  Queen  was  afflicted,  Dr. 
Holland,  a  licentiate,  was  her  regular  at- 
tendant. More  heads  being  wanted,  Dr. 
Maton  first  and  then  Dr.  Warren  were  called 
in.  Further  aid  being  still  solicited,  Dr. 
Baillie  was  summoned  from  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  Gloucestershire  to  the  assistance  of 
liis  colleagues.  Put  enough  of  consulta- 
tions, ex  duobus  dirce  omnes. 

A  rumour  is  afloat  that,  by  a  recent 
minute  in  council,  the  Royal  Physicians 
must  in  future  be  taken  exclusively  from 
the  Fellows.  Will  "  Socius"  condescend 
to  inform  your  readers,  whether  this  foul 
preference  originated  in  a  high  quarter  or 
with  a  titled  favourite,  who,  seizing  upon 
the  mollia  tempora  fundi,  whispered  soft 
things  into  his  master's  ear  and  misled  him'! 
The  latter  seems  to  be  universally  believed 
among  the  aliens.  The  elevation  of  Dr. 
Southey  to  the  fellowship,  by  royal  man- 
date, followed  by  his  immediate  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  King's  Physicians,  ap- 
pears to  me  conclusive  on  the  point.  Is 
Sir  Gilbert  Plane,  the  first  physician  to  his 
Majesty,  laid  upon  the  shelf  because  be  is 
only  a  licentiate  ?  It  is  certainly  not  on 
account  of  his  inferiority  in  general  or  pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

No  sooner  had  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 


men  gained  a  preponderating  dominion,  than 
they  framed  another  by-law,  more  absurd 
than  all  the  rest,  disallowing  the  practice 
of  surgery  and  midwifery  and  thus  counter- 
acting the  following  clause,  inserted  in  the 
32d  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  Linacre, 
the  wise  and  good  : 

"  And  forasmuch  as  the  science  of  phy- 
sic doth  comprehend,  include,  and  con- 
tain the  knowledge  of  surgery,  as  a  special 
member  and  part  of  the  same,  therefore  be 
it  enacted,  that  physicians  may,  as  well 
within  the  City  of  London  as  elsewhere, 
practise  and  exercise  the  said  science  of  phy- 
sic in  all  and  every  its  members  and  parts.'' 

We  learn  in  tins  short  extract  that,  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  practice  of  the 
physician  is  unlimited,  and  no  by-law  of  an 
incorporation  can  supersede  the  law  of  the 
land.  With  the  act  of  Parliament  in  their 
hands,  physicians  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  mandates  and  prohibitions  of  any  junto 
or  private  college.  So  thoroughly  am  1  pene- 
trated with  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  illega- 
lity, of  this  arbitrary  restriction,  that  1  an- 
ticipate a  speedy  revival,  under  better  rulers 
and  more  favourable  auspices,  of  Linacre's 
wise  lav/.  The  French,  in  these  respects, 
have  set  an  example  which  every  unsophis- 
ticated Briton  must  wish  to  see  followed  in 
these  realms. 

While  the  College  conformed  to  the  acts 
of  Henry,  and  permitted  the  members  to 
walk  about  unfettered,  they  were  respected 
and  lived  together  in  strict  harmony  ;  there 
was  no  "  unkind  feeling"  among  them. 
But  after  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
surgery  and  midwifery,  a  new  order  of  things 
commenced.  The  College  of  Surgeons, 
which,  at  its  formation,  contained  only 
twelve  associates,  moving  in  a  very  subordi- 
nate rank,  gradually  increased  in  numbers 
and  usefulness.  The  members  soon  took 
upon  themselves  the  direction  of  surgical 
cases,  as  well  as  of  manual  operations. 
Hitherto,  the  United  Kingdom  possessed  no 
school  of  physic.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
from  inherent  defects,  never  had  any  claim 
to  the  title.  In  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
in  London,  the  want  has  been  amply  sup- 
plied. The  surgeons  and  apothecaries  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded, 
zealously  cultivated  the  different  branches 
of  medicine,  and  now  exercise  them  without 
limitation.  Hence,  we  have  three  distinct 
orders  of  medical  practitioners,  whose 
jarring  interests  place  them  in  perpetual 
opposition  and  hostility.  No  state  of  things 
could  have  been  contrived  more  injurious  to 
the  faculty  and  the  public  than  a  body 
formed  of  such  discordant  materials.  Had 
the  College  of  Physicians  always  examined 
their  candidates  in  surgery  and  midwifery* 
as  well  as  in  physic,  and  encouraged  them 
to  practise  in  every  branch  agreeably  to  the 
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law,  the  medical  profession  would  ere  this 
have  been  carried  to  a  much  higher  degree 
of  perfection.  The  disgraceful  contentious 
which  now  unhappily  prevail  would  never 
have  existed  ;  because  the  exercise  of  the 
art,  according-  to  sound  principles,  would  not 
have  excited  angry  feelings,  or  other  rival- 
ship  than  a  desire  to  remove  sickness,  and 
prevent  mortality. 

3dly.  "  The  College  only  reserves  to  it- 
self certain  executive  offices,  which  are  mise- 
rably paid."  Here,  again,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  reply,  except  to  a  fellow,  Sir,  you 
have  knowingly  made  a  mendacious  statement. 
As  it  is,  I  will  inquire  of"  Socius"  what  is 
become  of  Dr.  Harvey's  estate,  the  title 
deeds  of  which  he  surrendered  with  bis  own 
hands  to  his  colleagues!  What  is  become 
of  Linacre's,  Kay's,  and  various  other  proper- 
ties, bequeathed  in  trust  to  the  College  at 
different  times  1  Pray,  gentle  Socius,  do 
the  licenses  and  visits  to  mad-houses  pro- 
duce no  emolument,  and  no  facilities  to  the 
best  medical  practice  1  Unless  I  am  indeed 
misinformed,  a  princely  income  arise.-;  an- 
nually to  the  fellows  out  of  this  executive 
office  alone. 

Leaving  Socius  to  ruminate  upon  these 
matters,  1  beg  leave  to  invite  his  particular 
attention  to  the.  article  in  the  Yellow  Jour- 
nal next  to  his  own,  and  which,  for  ought  I 
know,  was  furnished  by  himself.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  mode  of  its  introduction, 
it  is  an  important  document. 

"  The  following  names,"  says  the  Yellow 
Journal,  "  have  been  added  during  the  past 
year  to  the  list  of  fellows  and  licentiates  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.''  Fellows:  Dr. 
Thomas  Watson,  Dr.  George  Leith  Koupell, 
Dr.  Richard  Prichard  Smith,  Dr.  John 
Spurgin. — Licentiates  :  Dr.  William  Speer, 
Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin, 
Dr.  Richard  Davie,  Dr.  P.  Frederick  de 
Jersey,  Dr.  .Eneas  M' Andrew,  Dr.  Charles 
Lush,  Dr.  Francis  Loot,  Dr.  John  Wilton, 
Dr.  John  Forbes,  Dr.  George  G.  Sigmond, 
Dr.  Charles  Phillips,  Dr.  George  WaddeU, 
Dr.  Whitlock  Nicholl,  Dr.  James  Clark, 
Dr.  James  Scott,  Dr.  C.  Agar  Hunt. 

Fellows  4.     Licentiates  17. — Total  21. 

Now  if  the  former,  as  we  are  told,  pay  50L 
uach  to  this  puissant  College,  and  the  latter 
7.'->l.,  you  have,  in  the  last  year,  the  aggre- 
gate sum  of.  1475J. ;  ]  275/.  of  it  furnished 
by  the  licentiates  for  an  useless  slip  of 
parchment.  According  to  this  statement, 
the  licentiates  exceed  the  fellows  more  than 
as  four  to  one,  and  furnish  to  the  College 
bank  nearly  live-sixths  of  its  whole  revenue 
from  examinations  !  !  !  Mr.  Socius,  are  the 
fellows  "  miserably  paid"  for  this  piece  of 
service  1  or  does  it  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  ?  For  my  part,  I  should  ex- 
ceedingly like  to  peruse  the  statement  of 
collegiate  income  drawn  from  every  channel, 


though  I  never  expect  to  see  it  voluntarily 
produced.  In  300  years  the.  aggregate  has 
doubtless  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum. 
To  adopt  the  language  of  a  titled  member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  examiners 
ought  to  be  devilishly  well  paid  for  their 
trouble  in  the  management  of  College 
affairs  !  If  the  fact  be  otherwise,  and  the 
moneys  have  not  been  privately  distributed 
among  the  fellows,  why  are  they  preserved '! 
Socius  may  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma. 

On  a  proper  application.  Parliament  would 
assuredly  take  up  the  question,  and  ferret 
out  the  hoard.  But  how  is  this  to  be  made  I 
When,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  will 
the  subdued  licentiates,  and  their  unat- 
tached brethren,  make  a  just  estimate  of 
their  numerical  strength,  and  ample  re- 
sources 1  Let  them  be  wise  in  time.  An 
association  consisting  of  both  descriptions  of 
physicians  might  be  easily  organised,  and 
brought  into  the  field.  The  College,  as- 
sailed by  such  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
supported  as  the  association  would  be  by 
the  public,  must  either  capitulate  at  discre- 
tion, or  be  ruined  in  the  struggle. 

I  have  already  trespassed  so  much  upon 
your  valuable  columns,  that  I  shall  not  en- 
ter into  a  lengthened  examination  of  the 
"  Censor's  Friend"  in  a  former  Lancet.  I 
cannot,  however,  deny  myself  the  gratifica- 
tion of  noticing  his  view  of  the  licentiate's 
oath,  to  do  all  things  in  honorem  Colle^ii.  To 
an  unsophisticated  mind,  this  obligation 
would  merely  imply,  that  the  licentiate  binds 
himself  to  maintain  the  true  dignity  of  the 
College.  But,  according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion given,  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  is  re« 
quired  in  all  matters  to  obey  the  dicta  of  the. 
fellows.  Surely,  Sir,  this,  if  true,  is  the 
worst  description  of  slavery,  and  the  least 
to  be  palliated.  While  the  transported 
African  reluctantly  delivers  up  his  bodily 
powers  to  the  guidance  of  another,  the 
licentiate  voluntarily  surrenders  bis  mental 
freedom  to  the  government  of  persons,  who 
have  an  obvious  interest  in  his  professional 
miscarriage  and  degradation. 

The  Letter  of  an  "  Orthodox  Graduate 
of  an  English  University,"  in  your  Heh- 
domadary,  contains  so  much  good  sense, 
gentlemanly  feeling,  and  convincing  argu- 
ment, that  I  have  great  pleasure  in  holding 
it  up  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  fel- 
low, licentiate,  a'id  independent  physician 
in  the  imperial  dominions. 

His  recommendation,  to  assemble  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  medical  graduat/.s  to  improve 
their  condition,  is  so  agreeable  to  my  own 
views,  that  whenever  it  does  take  place,  I 
shall  attend  to  support  it  with  my  name,  and, 
if  necessary,  with  my  purse  also. 
1  am,  Sir, 
Your  constant  Header,  and 

Am  Ene.mv  to  Injustice. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE. 

BY  MR.    GREEN, 

On  Sloughing  of  the  Genitals. 

November  14. 

Gentlemen,  said  Mr.  Green,  I  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  allude  to  the  subject  of 
sloughing  and  mortification  generally,  but 
there  are  some  particular  cases  to  which  I 
am  desirous  of  directing  your  attention- — 
they  are  of  interest  as  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  venereal  disease. 

Sloughing  of  the  genitals,  in  cases  of 
venereal  disease,  is  very  frequent  amongst 
the  lower  class  of  people,  and  it  arises  from 
various  circumstances;  to  which  in  their 
situation  they  are  more  liable  than  those  of 
the  higher  class.  With  a  chancre  or  sore 
on  the  genitals,  a  man  perhaps  exposes  him- 
self to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  drinks 
freely  of  spirituous  liquors,  works  hard,  and 
walks  about,  and  sometimes  applies  to  a 
quack,  who  saturates  with  mercury  a  pre- 
viously debilitated  constitution.  Now,  from 
a  combination  of  these  causes,  a  change 
takes  place,  and  hence  we  have  a  state  of 
sloughing  induced,  and  patients  often  apply 
for  admission  at  this  Hospital  with  the  penis 
in  a  most  frightful  state.  It  does  not  often 
happen,  indeed,  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  patient  under  the  circumstan- 
ces which  occurred  to  a  man  who  was  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  H.  Cline.  He  had  had  a  chan- 
cre on  the  penis,  for  which  he  put  himself 
under  the  direction  of  a  medical  practitioner ; 
mercury  was  exhibited  very  freely,  and  the 
penis,  in  consequence,  began  to  slough.  In 
order,  effectually  as  he  thought,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  sloughing,  the  practitioner  cut 
off  the  end  of  the  penis  ;  but  that  followed 
which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected — 
the  stump  took  on  the  sloughing  disposition. 
Well,  thinking  he  had  not  done  enough,  the 
surgeon  cut  off  a  little  bit  more — the  same 
result  followed,  and  a  third  time  he  pared 
off  a  portion  of  the  penis.  This  is  dreadful 
mal-prnctice.  But  I  would  observe,  that  it  is 
not  merely  with  chancre  or  sore  on  the  penis 
that  sloughing  begins  ;  in  some  cases  there 
is  gonorrhoea  only  which  is  attended  with  a 
high  state  of  inflammation.  In  this  inflam- 
matory state  of  parts,  the  patient  is  perhaps 
exposed  to  the  same  causes  which  I  have 
already  enumerated  as  productive  of  slough- 
ing with  chancre,  and  is  attended  with  the 
same  effect — a  state  of  sloughing  is  set  up. 

U  ith  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  dis- 


ease ;  in  some  cases  we  find  a  complete  gan- 
grene or  death  of  parts,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, has  taken  place.  In  other  instances, 
the  progress  is  observed  to  be  partly  by  an 
ulcerative  and  partly  by  a  sloughing  pro- 
cess, and  it  is  to  this  kind  of  sore  that 
the  term  phagedenic  is  applied.  We  find 
in  the  writings  of  surgeons,  formerly, 
that  they  attributed  the  sloughing  in  these 
cases,  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  venereal 
complaint ;  they  supposed  that  it  was  a  pe- 
culiarly malignant  form  of  disease,  and 
hence  they  gave  large  quantities  of  mercury. 
This  mercurial  plan  of  treatment  in  such 
cases  is  highly  injurious,  and  under  it  the 
sloughing  in  general  rapidly  extends. 

The  inflammation  which  is  set  up,  I  re- 
peat, is  not  of  a  specific  kind,  but  simply 
accidental,  and  supervening  on  venereal 
disease  from  the  circumstance  I  before 
mentioned.  And  as  the  inflammation  is  of 
a  simple  kind,  it  only  requires  to  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner  to  other  cases  where 
there  is  excess  of  inflammation.  I  endea- 
voured to  explain  to  you  in  my  surgical  lec- 
ture (and  1  trust  that  I  was  successful,)  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  mortification,  the 
one  resulting  from  excessive  vascular  ac- 
tion, and  the  other  from  defective  vascular 
action. 

When  the  patient,  therefore,  is  young  and 
robust,  with  a  full  hard  pulse,  you  will,  of 
course,  withhold  tonics  and  stimulants,  be- 
cause it  is  obvious  there  is  already  excessive 
vascular  action,  and  by  increasing  the  cause, 
you  would  consequently  increase  the  slough. 
Here  then  you  must  adopt  the  antiphlogis- 
tic plan  of  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  disease  was  originally  induced  by 
excessive  vascular  action,  but  in  which 
there  is  a  failure  of  power,  either  from  de- 
fault of  constitution,  or  as  the  sequela  of 
violent  inflammation.  Here  the  indication 
is  of  course  different.  There  is  a  small, 
feeble,  and  quick  pulse,  and  the  fever  pre- 
sent is  of  the  irritative  or  hectic  kind. 
There  is  a  state  of  excitement  in  the  ner- 
vous system,  without  a  corresponding  energy 
in  I  lie  vascular  system.  In  these  cases  you 
must  rouse  the  vital  system  by  means  of 
tonics  and  stimulants.  But  in  the  numerous 
cases  met  with,  we  find  all  the  shades  and 
differences  between  these  two  states.  There 
is  one  peculiar  state  of  the  system,  however, 
to  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  allude  ;  it 
is  one  where  there  is  insufficient  power, 
where  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
is  great  ;  that  is  with  regard  to  their  con- 
traction ;  but  although  we  have  a  hard,  it  is 
not  a  full  pulse.  In  these  cases,  there  is 
excessive  pain  in  the  part  affected,  and  you 
will  find  it  beneficial  to  abstract  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm  ;  it 
often  directly  relieves  the  morbid  sensibility 
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of  the  part ;  the  pulse  becomes  softer,  and 
a  healthy  action  is  set  up. 

Where  there  is  no  indication  but  that  of 
reducing  excessive  vascular  action,  or  of 
rousing  the  system  where  there  is  defective 
action,  the  local  treatment  will  present 
itself  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  when  there 
is  that  peculiar  state  of  the  system  which  I 
have  just  spoken  of,  and  in  which  the  sore 
is  so  exceedingly  painful,  you  will  find 
that  the  best  mode  of  relieving  it  is  to  de- 
stroy the  surface  with  the  strong  nitric  acid. 
In  making  use  of  this  application,  you  must 
take  care  to  defend  the  surrounding  skin ; 
first  mop  up  the  unhealthy  discharge,  and  cut 
away  the  loose  sloughs,  and  then  apply  the 
acid,  not  merely  to  the  remaining  slough, 
but  to  the  living  morbid  surface  beneath. 
Give  a  large  dose  of  opium,  after  the  appli- 
cation, in  order  to  subdue  pain. 

Having  given  a  general  view  of  this  class 
of  cases,  I  will  now  relate  to  you  two  cases 
in  illustration  : — 

T.  I),  a'tat  80,  an  Irish  labourer,  health)' 
in  appearance,  admitted  into  Xaple's  Ward, 
contracted  the  disease  in  Swan-alley.  This 
circumstance  of  contracting  the  disease  at 
Swan-alley,  requires  some  comment  before 
I  proceed  further,  because  we  have  received 
many  sloughing  cases  into  the  Hospital  from 
this  quarter,  and  especially  in  the  female 
venereal  ward.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to 
give  you  this  information.  (A  laugh.)  But, 
however,  it  is  a  circumstance  not  altogether 
satisfactorily  accounted  for ;  the  people 
who  inhabit  that  place  are  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription, and  it  may  readily  be  supposed 
they  are  exposed  to  the  various  causes  which 
I  have  spoken  of  as  productive  of  sloughing, 
namely,  gin-drinking,  want  of  cleanliness, 
and  so  on.  But  to  return  to  the  case  under 
consideration  :  I  find  it  reported  that  the 
prepuce  was  much  swollen,  and  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  the  greater  part  of  its  circum- 
ference occupied  with  a  dark  bloody  slough. 
The  glans  penis  was  ulcerated,  and  the  sore 
extended  some  way  down,  its  surface  having 
a  yellowish-brown  appearance  ;  it  was  deep, 
and  there  was  a  constant  hot  burning  pain 
felt  in  it.  The  pulse  100,  with  no  parti- 
cular character  of  hardness ;  the  tongue 
was  white,  and  furred;  there  was  some 
thirst,  with  want  of  rest.  The  account  given 
by  the  patient  of  his  complaint  was  so  im- 
perfect as  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  treat- 
ment that  I  adopted  in  this  case,  I  consider 
to  be  proportionate  to  the  state  of  irritation 
in  the  system,  and  to  the  disease  in  the 
part.  You  will  observe,  that  the  symp- 
toms of  constitutional  irritation  were  not 
very  severe,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease 
had  not  been  rapid.  I  directed  the  patient 
to  keep  his  bed,  the  part  to  be  raised,  and  a 
linseed-meal  poultice  to  be  applied.  A  dose 
of  saline  effervescing  mixture  to  be  taken 


every  four  hours,  and  a  grain  of  opium  at 
bed  time. 

The  patient  was  admitted  on  the  21st  of 
September,  and  on  the  27th  the  slough  had 
separated,  and  the  parts  had  assumed  a 
healthy  character.  The  pulse  was  reduced 
in  frequency,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  symptoms 
of  constitutional  irritation  had  subsided.  I 
therefore  discontinued  the  mixture,  put  the 
patient  on  a  meat  diet,  and  applied  a  mild 
stimulant — the  black  wash  to  the  sore. 
The  ulcers  continued  to  mend,  and  on  the 
2.3th  of  October  they  had  quite  healed. 

This  case  affords  an  instance  of  a  simple 
mode  of  relief,  on  the  principle  I  have  laid 
down.  In  the  next  case  you  will  find  that 
a  more  active  plan  of  treatment  was 
adopted. 

W.  T.  admitted  on  the  12th  of  October. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  prepuce  had  slough- 
ed, leaving  the  circumference  in  a  foul 
sloughy  state  ;  and  the  remaining  portion, 
with  the  body  of  the  penis,  was  red  and 
swollen.  The  upper  surface  of  the  glans 
was  ulcerated,  but  not  deeply ;  the  ulcer 
had  a  sharp  edge,  and  was  exceedingly  pain- 
ful. The  inguinal  glands  were  enlarged  ; 
there  was  much  constitutional  irritation  ; 
the  pulse  was  quick  and  hard  ;  the  tongue 
furred,  and  there  was  considerable  thirst. 
The  patient  stated  that  thirteen  days  before 
admission,  he  had  connexion  in  a  place 
called  Sun  Yard.  I  should  have  thought 
that  a  place  of  a  darker  name  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  on  such  an  occasion. 
(A  laugh.)  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
prepuce  became  swollen  and  painful ;  there 
was  also,  at  this  time,  according  to  the  pa- 
tient's account,  phimosis,  and  a  discharge 
from  the  external  part  of  the  penis ;  and 
probably  this  was  from  the  glandula  odo- 
rifera,  situated  about  the  edge  of  the  glans. 
On  the  third  day,  a  slough  of  the  size  of  a 
shilling  separated,  which  freed  the  glans ; 
black  wash  and  poultices  Were  afterwards 
applied,  until  the  time  of  his  admission  into 
the  Hospital.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
only  a  case  of  external  gonorrhoea, — the 
gonorrhoea  preputials  as  it  is  termed  ;  but 
from  some  circumstances,  such  a  degree  of 
inflammation  was  set  up  as,  with  neglect, 
terminated  in  sloughing.  In  this  case  I 
took  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm, 
and  in  conjunction  with  this  measure  I  pre- 
scribed the  saline  effervescing  mixture,  with 
five  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  every  four 
hours.  Linseed  meal  poultices  were  or- 
dered to  be  applied  to  the  part. 

On  the  following  day,  that  is  the  13th, 
I  found  that  the  bleeding  had  not  reduced 
the  pulse  ;  the  blood  drawn  was  buffed  and 
cupped  ;  I  therefore  directed  a  repetition  of 
the  bleeding  to  the  amount  of  eight  ounces, 
also  a  purging  powder  composed  of  scam- 
monv  and  calomel  to  be  given..    On  the  16th 
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there  was  considerable  amendment ;  and, 
in  fact,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  from  this 
time  the  patient  went  on  well,  and  ulti- 
mately recovered. 

[A  notice  was  handed  in  to  Mr.  Green, 
signifying  that  an  operation  was  about  to  be 
performed  at  Guy's  Hospital,  which  occa- 
sioned him  to  finish  the  lecture  somewhat 
abruptly.] 

The  clinical  lecture  was  announced  for 
twelve  o'clock,  but  the  students  were  kept 
waiting,  kicking  their  heels,  until  half  past 
twelve,  before  Mr.  Green  made  his  appear- 
ance. If  the  pupils  would  manifest  a  little 
feeling  on  such  occasions,  a  lecturer  would 
not  dare  to  treat  them  with  so  much  con- 
tempt. Let  them  try  the  experiment ;  we 
will  answer  for  the  result. 


To  the  Editor  rf  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — As  Mr.  Lawrence  was  visiting  Iris 
patients  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  on 
Monday  morning,  a  pupil  requested  his  sig- 
nature to  certify  his  having  attended  the 
surgical  practice  for  twelve  months  ;  and  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Lawrence  had  complied  with 
his  request,  the  box  carrier  (witli  the  al- 
ready too  well  known  impudence  of  these 
menials)  went  to  the  student  and  demanded, 
(I  particularly  notice  this  word,  a;  it  was 
not  a  request,  but  a  demand,)  half  a  crown, 
which  was  very  properly  refused,  as  being 
one  of  those  numerous  impositions  with 
which  this  establishment  abounds.  On  ask- 
ing by  what  authority  he  made  the  demand, 
he  was  told,  in  the  most  arrogant  manner, 
that  it  was  a  custom,  and  as  such  he  had  a 
right  to  it,  and  would  have  it ;  when  the  stu- 
dent, without  making  any  further  reply, 
immediately  walked  away,  telling  him  to  get 
it  if  he  could. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  do  you  consider  it  just, 
that  gentlemen  who  have  previously  paid 
the  enormous  sum  of  five-and-twenty  gui- 
neas, should  be  exposed  to  this  imposition 
from  men  who  really  never  do  a  single  tiling 
for  any  of  them,  excepting  the  dressers.  It 
is  not  the  paltry  sum  of  half  a  crown  that  I 
complain  of,  or  is  generally  complained  of, 
as  it  happens  only  once,  but  it  is  the  neces- 
sity that  such  abuses  should  be  done  away, 
which  makes  me  notice  it  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  publi- 
cation. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

E.  J. 
London,  Dec.  20.  1886. 


REVIEW. 

A  Letter  to  .Jndrew  Duncan,  sen.,  31.  D.,  and 
Prof.,  regarding  the  Establishment  of  a  New 
Infirmary.  By  Richard  Pooi.c,  M.  D. 
Edinburgh.  Constable  and  Co.  1325. 
Though  this  pamphlet  has  arrived  at  that 
age  when  such  publications  are  usually  con- 
signed to  the  "  tomb  of  the  Capulets,"  the 
subject  to  which  it  refers  still  remaining  a 
matter  of  speculation,  its  resurrection  has 
become  necessary,  as  dead  bodies  are  some- 
times exhumated  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
guilt  of  the  living.  Within  its  few  pages 
will  be  found  evidences  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  joint  interests  of  science  and  so- 
ciety, which,  if  it  served  no  other  purpose 
than  to  turn  the  culprit  pale,  by  exhibiting 
to  him  the  work  of  his  osvn  hands,  should 
obtain  notoriety  as  extensive  as  the  offence 
committed  was  cruel  and  contemptible. 

The  retrogression  of  surgery  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  the  incompetency  of  that 
institution  to  afford  relief  to  an  increased 
population,  induced  some  spirited  individu- 
als in  the  years  1824  and  1825  to  attempt  a  re- 
medy for  these  evils  by  the  establishment  of 
a  new  hospital  in  Edinburgh.  Other  mo- 
tives of  a  more  earthly  hue  might  have  also 
conduced  to  the  undertaking,  and  the  sad 
necessity  to  which  the  masters  of  private 
schools  were  reduced,  of  teaching  by  pre- 
cept rather  than  by  example,  gave,  no 
doubt,  a  colour  of  truth  to  this  suspicion. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  might  be  expected  that 
so  useful  a  design  would  have  instantly  se- 
cured the  support  of  every  advocate  of 
medicine  and  humanity,  and  that  the  only 
contrast  which  could  possibly  arise  on  the 
occasion,  would  tbe,  who  would  do  most  for 
the  advancement  of  the  project?  It  re- 
quired, indeed,  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive. 
that  800  students  could  be  ill  accommo- 
dated under  one  roof,  and  less  charity  to  feel 
that,  the  poor  of  the  third  city  in  the  British 
empire,  could  never  be   provided  for  in  a 
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hospital  of  some  200  beds.     To  any  propo- 
sal founded  on  facts  so  self-evident,  no  oppo- 
sition could  be  anticipated,  if  men  were  to 
act  on  their  convictions,  without  consulting 
their  personal  interests.  A  scheme,  however, 
which  calculates  on  the  abstract  reason  only 
of  mankind,  reckons  but  on  half  the  diffi- 
culties to  its  success,  for  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  produce  any  public  benefits,as  things 
now  stand,   without  some  private  injuries 
being    at   the   same   time    sustained.     The 
andlord  will  not   permit  one  clause   of  a 
corn -law  to  be  repealed,  to  prevent  the  me- 
chanic from  starving  ;  the  pensioner  must 
have  the  price  of  his  corruption  in  an  undi- 
minished annuity,  though  the  tax-man  were 
to  toll  the  last  remnant  of  the  subject's  pro- 
perty to  auction  ;  and,  to  come  nearer  home, 
the  professors  of  Colleges  must  have  their 
fees,   though  pupils  expired  of  intellectual 
hunger,  and  patients  were   every  day  to  die 
the  victims  of  their  ignorance.     That  t'  is  is 
not  the  exaggerated  statement  it  would  ap- 
pear, we  have  only  to  consider  two  tilings  ; 
first,  the  nature  of  the  above  proposition, 
and  secondly,  the  character  of  the  gentlemen 
by  whom  it  was  opposed.     With  the  utility 
of  such  a  hospital  as  was  contemplated,  the 
reader  has  been   made  acquainted,  but  no 
sooner  was  the  plan  submitted  for  the  ap- 
probation of  the   public,  than  the  demon  of 
monopoly  awoke  from  its  slumber.     A  sort 
of  "  Church  and  State"  cry  was  immedi- 
ately raised  by  the  chartered  lecturers  of  the 
University,  and  the  promoters  of  the  New 
Infirmary  held  up,  after  the  most  approved 
form  of  loyal  alarm,   as  innovators  thirsting 
for  the  dissolution  of  order,  that  they  might 
rise  to  eminence  on  the  ruins  which  them- 
selves had  made.     The  pangs  of  disease  ad 
mittedofno  further  alleviation  ;  the  medical 
school  was  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  most 
important  appendages  ;  nothing  was  to  go  on 
right,  if  the  dreaded  design  of  a  second  hos- 
pital were  carried  into  execution.     A  hor- 
ror of  improvement  instinctively  seized  upon 
this  little  band,  who  immagined  they  heard 

No  174. 


the  death-rattle  of  the  old,  while  they  peru- 
sed the  prospectus  of  the  New  Infirmary. 
Old  age,  forgetting  its  pains  and  infirmities, 
hobbled  on  to  the  conflict,  and  in  front  of 
the  crusade  was  Dr.  Duncan,  senior,  his 
patriarchial  arm  bared,  and  his  pen  drawn,  to 
oppose  the  tide  of  dangerous  innovation. 
His  pamphlet,  addressed  to  Sir  William 
Fettes  on  the  occasion,  was  a  compound  of 
that  vanity  and  dogmatism  which  might 
be  expected  to  characterise  the  efforts  of  a 
mind  enervated  by  years,  and  naturalized 
in  habits  of  scholastic  dictation.  By  a 
singular  process  of  logical  condensation,  he 
has  contrived  to  give  so  excellent  a  speci- 
men of  the  arguments  of  the  whole  work  in, 
the  title  page,  that  its  quotation  might  al- 
most supersede  any  notice  of  the  contents. 
The  label  to  this  prophylactic  against  the 
New  Hospital  contagion  runs  shus  : 

"  Demonstrative  evidence,  that  much 
greater  benefit  will  aiise  to  those  who  have 
at  once  to  struggle  both  with  poverty  and 
disease,  from  improving  the  Royal  In- 
firmary by  the  establishment  of  a  Lock 
Hospital,  and  Hospital  for  incurables,  than 
by  beginning  a  new  rival  infirmary,  which 
may  be  productive  of  many  evils." 

The  whole  of  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  first,  that  the  Royal  Infirmary  is  un- 
equal to  the  demands  daily  made  on  it  by 
the  poor  ;  secondly,  that  those  who  are  now 
excluded  from  its  benefits  would  be  relieved, 
whether  affected  by  a  chancre  or  a  broken 
head,  by  the  addition  of  a  venereal  ward  or 
two  ;  thirdly,  that  such  cases  as  escaped  re- 
covery in  the  Lock,  might  have  a  chance  of 
convalescence  in  the  department  for  incur- 
ables ;  fourthly,  that  these  blessings  could 
not  only  not  be  attained  by  any  other  means 
than  those  stated  ;  but,  lastly,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  might  really  be  followed  by 
the  fall  of  Salisbury  Craggs  on  the  capitol, 
or  by  some  other  equally  awful  visitation. 
The  literature  and  logic  of  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  work,  are  every  way  worthy  of 
this  curious  title  page  ;  for  while  he  pom- 
pously announces  that  the  Royal  Infirmary 
is  capable  of  improvement ;  he  calls  it  "  the 
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first  hospital  for  clinical  lectures  in  Europe, 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
most  eminent  schools  of  medicine  in  Europe." 
But  again,  consistently  relapsing  into  con- 
tradiction, acknowledges  that  "  it  is  indeed 
inferior  to  many  hospitals  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  patients,  and  the  number  of  ope- 
rations in  surgery."  For  the  latter  part  of 
this  very  candid  admission,  Dr.  Poole,  in  his 
excellent  reply,  gives  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation ;  he  states,  "  A  private  practitioner 
informs  me,  and  can  prove,  that  since  the 
last  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder 
was  performed  in  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
he  himself  has  performed  it  upwards  of 
twelve  times,  on  persons  who,  from  their 
circumstances  and  rank  in  life,  would  have 
entered  that  establishment  for  the  purpose 
of  undergoing  it,  had  their  prejudices,  no 
matter  what  or  whence,  permitted."  Thus 
it  would  appear,  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments are  not  only  not  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mands made  on  them,  but  that  patients  are 
absolutely  deterred,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
surgical  talent  of  this  "  first  clinical  hospi- 
tal in  Europe,  and  most  important  branch  of 
the  most  eminent  medical  school  in  the 
world."  These  fine  fancied  and  unmeaning 
epithets  of  the  learned  Doctor,  might  pass 
as  the  puerilities  of  dotage,  but  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  there  is  some  "  method 
in  the  madness"  displayed  by  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  the  following  quotation  : 

"  In  my  own  opinion,  if  a  rival  infirmary 
be  established,  it  will  be  the  means  of  ab- 
stracting a  very  considerable  sum  every  year 
of  money  derived  from  students  of  medicine, 
and  from  annual  subscribers,  from  the  fund 
supporting  the  Royal  Infirmary,  where  it  is, 
at  present,  faithfully  employed  in  relieving 
human  misery.  This  sum,  indeed,  you  may 
imagine,  will  still  be  employed  in  the  alle- 
viation of  human  misery,  merely  under  a 
different  set  of  managers.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  persuaded  that  the  greatest  part 
of  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
those  medical  practitioners  who  have  been 
the  prime  movers  of  this  new  infirmary. 
That,  therefore,  there  should  be  some  me- 
dical practitioners  in  Edinburgh,  using  their 


taking,  is  not  wonderful.  But,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  benevolent  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  will  never  afford  them  an  oppoi- 
tunity  of  accomplishing  this  object.  With- 
out saying  any  more,  I  shall  only  give  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  if  the  plan  which  has  now 
been  announced  to  the  public  shall  be  carried 
into  execution  at  present,  you  (Sir  William) 
will  soon  have  the  mortification  of  seeing 
upwards  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  the  mo- 
ney expended  by  medical  students  on  their 
education  in  Edinburgh,  transferred  to  the 
pockets  of  the  medical  officers  of  this  new 
rival  infirmary,  whieh  would  otherwise  have 
been  faithfully  appropriated  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  the  relief  of 
human  misery." 

If  from  this  declaration  we  subtract  the 
"  persuasions,"  "  decided  opinions,"  and 
"  therefores"  of  Dr.  Duncan,  what  will  re- 
main but  the  naked  fact,  that  money  was 
the  question  at  issue,  notthe  relief  of  human 
misery.  He  and  the  other  opponents  to  the 
new  hospital  knew  well,  that  iu  the  event 
of  its  establishment,  their  monopoly  was 
at  an  end  ;  or,  according  to  their  own  cal- 
culation, they  would  lose  five  hundred  a 
year  of  their  receipts.  And,  what  a  picture 
of  human  imbecility  does  this  explanation 
of  their  opposition  present?  An  old  man, 
racking  his  brain  for  sophistical  quibbles,  to 
retard  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
praying  with  all  the  fervency  of  his  heart, 
that  his  fellow-citizens  may  close  their  ears 
against  the  cries  of  distress !  Supported, 
too,  in  his  unamiable  attack,  by  men  who 
annually  receive  hundreds  for  instruction, 
wluch,  under  existing  circumstances,  they 
know  they  cannot  communicate,  and  for  the 
performance  of  works  of  mercy,  by  means 
which  they  also  know  are  unequal  to  the 
ends  ;  by  men,  in  short,  whom  the  world 
looks  upon  as  the  handmaids  of  pity,  and 
the  patrons  of  science  ;  but  who,  in  reality, 
are  only  planning  the  embezzlement  of  every 
shilling  expended  on  medical  education, 
while  they  talk  loudest  of  improvement;  and 
endeavouring  to  freeze  the  current  of  public 
charity,  while  their  pens  glow  with  the  zeal 
of  philanthropy. 


utmost  endeavours  to  promote  this  under-        Edinburgh,  Dec.  16,  1826 . 


Scorrs. 
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An  Essay  on  the  Use  of  the  Atropa  Belladonna, 
or  Solatium  Lethale,  and  the  Solatium  ILrrtense, 
with  Practical  Observations  on  their  effects  in 
the  cure  of  Scirrkus,  Cancer,  Stricture,  and 
various  other  complaints.  By  Powell 
Charles  Blackett,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London ; 
Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy  ;  and  Surgeon 
Extraordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  8vo.  pp.  68.  London, 
1826.     Callow  and  Wilson. 

The  deadly  and  garden  nightshades  were 
principally  known  to  the  ancients  by  their 
poisonous  qualities.  In  more  modern  times, 
however,  they  have  been  employed  in  fevers 
and  the  plague  ;  in  gout  and  rheumatism  ; 
in  chorea,  pertussis,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
mania,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  haemorrhoids, 
scirrhus,  cancer,  scrofula,  nodes,  &c. ;  in 
which  they  appear  to  have  gained  more 
credit,  perhaps,  than  the  present  race  of 
ractitioners  will  be  disposed  to  allow  them, 
although  a  very  favourable  impression  of  tbe 
virtues  of  one  of  them,  at  least,  has  un- 
doubtedly set  in.  As  an  application  to  irri- 
table surfaces,  ulcers,  strictures,  &c,  the 
extract  of  belladonna  has  recently  been  ser- 
viceable, and  its  use  in  dilating  the  pupil  is 
well  known  to  the  reader.  As  a  local  ap- 
plication, it  has  sometimes  seemed  supe- 
rior to  opium  ;  but  whether,  as  Mr.  Blackett 
assures  us,  it  can 

"  -  -  -  -  influence  the  kidneys,  and  prove 
diuretic — the  intestines,  and  prove  purga- 
tive— the  skin,  and  prove  sudorific — the 
nerves,  and  prove  sedative — the  absorbents, 
and  prove  the  agent  of  absorption," 

and  thus  "  prove"  its  omnipotence  over  a 
host  of  diseases,  we  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. A  priori,  one  would  say,  that  it 
might  "  influence  the  nerves,  and  prove  se- 
dative." Such,  indeed,  is  its  effect,  and 
where  this  is  indicated,  it  will,  doubtless, 
be  often  serviceable.  Mr.  Blackett  employs 
a  tincture  of  the  extract,  (3X.  extracti  ad 
octarium  spiritus,)  and  the  cases  which  at- 
test its  efficacy,    are  principally  hysteria, 


pertussis,  mania,  and  acute  rheumatism ; 
but  as  all  the  narcotics  are  bound  together 
by  a  somewhat  strict  analogy,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  dwell  particularly  upon  the 
properties  of  one,  though  it  should  be  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  tribe. 


On  Galvanism,  with  Observations  on  its  Chemical 
Properties  and  Medical  Efficacy  in  Chronic 
Diseases,  with  Practical  Illustrations  ;  also 
Remarks  on  some  Auxiliary  Remedies.  By 
M.  La  Beaume,  Medical-Galvanist,  Sur- 
geon-Electrician, &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  266. 
London,  1826.     S.  Highley. 

M.  La  Beaume,  the  medical- galvanist  and 
siu'o-eon-electrician,  may  be  very  well  in  these 
capacities,  but,  in  truth,  he  is  a  very  sorry 
author.  He  dedicates  his  work  to  the  medical 
profession,  to  whom  he  says,  through  his 
"  humble  instrumentality"  the  science  of 
galvanism  is  much  indebted,  and  proceeds 
to  inform  us  that  he  is  about  to  publish  "  a 
statement  of  cases  occasionally  referred  to 
in  these  pages,  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  for 
the  perusal  of  those  invalids  who  require  not 
the  philosophy  of  facts,  but  the  facts  them- 
selves, to  support  their  desponding  hopes  ;" 
thus  assuming  that  the  present  work  is  a 
philosophical  exposition  of  something  or 
other,  and  not  one  of  the  most  arrant  pieces 
of  quackery  that  has  ever  been  obtruded  on 
the  public.  His  practice,  he  says,  "  is  not 
like  that  of  the  mere  mechanical  operators  of 
electricity,"  but  "  to  attack  disease  at  its 
source," — in  short,  as  he  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, to  wage  war  with  the  elements.  He 
next  presents  us  with  the  old  plate  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  that  the 
"  invalid  may  ascertain  the  relative  situa- 
tions of  the  different  organs  of  digestion,"  to 
wit,  the  aorta,  heart,  bladder,  <S;c.  "  The 
thoracic  viscera,"  he  says,  "  is  divided  by 
the  diaphragm  from  the  abdominal  viscera," 
and  "  the  heart  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  breast ;"  moreover,  he  commenced  his 
2  E  2 
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*'  medical  studies  twenty-six  years  ago,"  and  I  Thus  matter  is  sometimes  a  subtle  principle, 


lias  obtained  "  support"  in  this  town  for 
nine  years  of  that  period,  his  ingenuity  soon 
leading  him  "to  judge  of  the  applicability 
and  efficacy  of  his  remedies!"  A  gentle- 
man who  had  not  secreted  any  urine  for  six 
days"  was  galvanised,  "  and  freely  dis- 
charged the  contents  of  the  bladder'."  He 
has  "  found  galvanism  very  efficacious  in 
nephritic  complaints,  for  it  acts  powerfully 
and  immediately  on  the  bladder."  The 
"  proiimate  cause"  of  hemiplegia  "  was 
too  great  exertion  and  uneasiness  of  mind!" 
When  paraplegia  "  was  occasioned  by  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  galva- 
nism generally  succeeded  in  removing  the 
complaint ;"  but  when  the  spine  was  frac- 
tured, or  a  tumour  pressed  on  the  medulla, 
it  was  not  "  found  so  efficient."  It  removes 
obesity,  and  makes  people  fat;  alleviates 
the  sufferings  of  consumptive  patients,  by 
retarding  the  progress  of  pulmonary  disease- 
It  did  good  iii  some  case3  of  dropsy;  but  he 
had  no  case  of  ascites ;  and  only  one,  as  he 
says,  of  "  tympanum,"  though  he  has  made 
pretty  good  use  of  a  trumpet.  But  here 
is  one  of  his  cases,  and  he  may  take  the 
benefit  of  the  favourable  impression  it  is 
calculated  to  convey  of  the  rest.     He  says  : 

"  An  apparently  healthy  young  gentleman 
who  suffered  much  from  enlarged  and  tumefied 
glands,  was  sent  to  me  for  the  application  of 
galvanism.  The  abscess  discharged  (tumefied 
glands  1)  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  soon  well.  The  constitutional 
treatment  of  the  malady  having  been  neg- 
lected in  this  case  for  some  years,  the  dis- 
ease attacked  the  vital  organs,  baffled  the 
effects  of  all  medicinal  means,  and  the  pa- 
tient soon  after  (he  was  well,  supra)  died  of 
pulmonary  consumption. "' 

Of  diseased  "  mesenteric  glands,"  he  has 
had  but  little  experience  ;  but  he  is  quite 
certain  that  "  indigestion  produces  a  ple- 
thoric habit  of  body,"  and  so  elaborates  the 
gout,  or  rather  "  gouty  matter,"  which  has 
"  sometimes  evinced  itself  to  him  as  a  sub- 
file principle,  being  suddenly  translated  from 
the  extremities  to  the  organs  of  vitality  !" 


and,  we  suppose,  vice  versa.  An  eminent 
practitioner  sent  him  a  patient  "  who  had 
been  lame  of  the  right  leg,  from  an  affection 
of  the  sciatic  nerve  ;"  but  our  ingenious 
medical  galvanist  "  suggested  the  propriety 
of  attacking  the  hepatic  organs  !"  So  that 
he  became  the  adviser  of  "  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner's" patient!  Galvanism, he  says,  has 
"  a  peculiar  action  on  the  uterine  system  ;" 
but  he  does  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  which 
may  "  lead  to  the  imputation  of  indelicacy," 
and,  therefore,  says  nothing  of  the  "  disor- 
ders peculiar  to  males,"  although  he  has  ex- 
pended himself  on  those  which  are  "pecu- 
liar to  females!"  He  tried  galvanism  in 
one  case  of  gangrene,  but  it  "  proved  un- 
availing." But  why  should  we  tire  our 
readers  with  the  farrago  of  a  man,  who  rarely 
touches  a  medical  term  without  meddling 
with  its  orthography,  or  a  medical  subject 
but  to  blazon  his  follv  ? 


THE    LANCET. 

JjOndon,  Saturday,  December  30,  1826. 


The  Members  of  the  English  College  of 
Surgeons,  who,  during  the  whole  peiiod  of 
their  connexion  with  that  Institution,  have 
been  injured,  degraded,  and  insulted,  by  the 
"  Ruling  Powers  ;" — who  have  been  denied 
admission  to  the  Hunterian  Museum,  except 
during  a  few  hours  in  each  year,  and  then 
directed  to  move  from  gallery  to  basement, 
and  from  basement  to  gallery,  like  a  herd  of 
Indian  slaves  ; — who  have  been  furnished 
with  no  Catalogue  of  the  preparations, 
without  which  the  Museum  is  almost  use- 
less ; — who   have   run   the    risk    of    being 


kicked,  or  of  having  their  brains  knocked  out, 
if  they  attempted  to  make  a  drawing  of  any 
valuable  or  interesting  specimen  of  Morbid 
Anatomy ; — who  have  been  denied  admission 
to  the  Library,  and  refused  a  perusal  of 
books  that  have  been  purchased  with  their  own 
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money; — who  are  compelled  to  contribute 
to  a  fund,  no  account  of  the  appropriation 
of  which  is  ever  rendered  to  them ; — who 
are  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  obedi- 
ence to  insulting  restrictions  and  unjust 
exactions,  imposed  by  men  that  are  by 
nature  and  education  in  every  respect  their 
inferiors  ; — who,  although  styled  Members 
of  the  College,  are  excluded  from  its  offices, 
now  rilled  by  a  junta  of  worthies  who  elect 
each  other,  in  the  conduct  of  which  neither 
the  feelings,  the  respectability,  nor  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  surgical  commu- 
nity are  ever  consulted  ; — who,  although 
styled  Members,  do  not  participate  in  the 
management  of  their  own  Institution  ; — 
MEMBERS,  who  have  been  informed  that 
"  a  system  of  continual  intrigue  and  cabal  would 
be  introduced,"  if  THEY  were  to  elect  the 
"  Ruling  Powers  ;" — Members  who  have 
been  told  by  their  despotic  and  ignorant 
governors,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  ap- 
pointing their  own  officers,  because  they 
"  exercise  the  professions  of  Apothecaries 
and  Accoucheurs ;"  and  "  thai  in  such  liands" 
their  Institution  "  mouldsoon  cease  to  be  a  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  of'  Surgery ;"— Members 
who  have  been  politely  told  that  the  drones 
of  the  London  hospitals  are  the  only  persons 
in  England  capable  of  teaching  anatomy  and 
surgery  ; — Members  who,  through  the  injus- 
tice and  imbecility  of  the  "  Ruling  Powers," 
obtain  little  or  no  respect  from  the  public 
from  possessing  the  College  diploma,  and, 
consequently,  are  often  brow-beaten  by 
judges,  blackguarded  by  counsel,  and  treated 
as  mere  barbers  by  coroners  and  police 
magistrates  ;• — Members  who  have  seen  that 
their  diplomas  are  regarded  as  waste  paper 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army  ; — 
Members  who  are  denied  by  their  arrogant 
"  Pvulers"  an  entrance  at  the  front  door  of 
their  own  College  ;— in  a  word,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  English  College  of  Surgeons, 
who,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  have  expe- 
rienced from  their  "  Ruling  Powers"  every 


species  of  insult,  injury  and  degradation 
that  the  most  tyrannous  and  iniquitous  of 
laws  would  permit  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
most  degraded  of  slaves,  have  now  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  speedily  extricated  from 
the  bondage  of  their  benighted,  contuma- 
cious, and  irresponsible  Governors.  And  it 
is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  we  an- 
nounce that  the  SURGEONS'  PETITION 
to  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  pre 
pared  by  the  Committee  appointed  at  the 
General  Meetings  in  February  last,  and  IS 
NOW  LYING  FOR  SIGNATURE  at  The 
Freemasons'  Tavern.  The  names  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  already  recorded,  and  every 
Member  of  the  College  who  wishes  to  see 
Surgeons  in  the  first  ranks  of  society,  who 
is  anxious  to  have  conferred  upon  them  that 
respect  to  which  their  talents  and  utility 
are  so  justly  entitled  ;  EVERY  MEMBER 
of  the  College  who  is  desirous  to  appear  the 
enemy  of  injustice,  and  who  would  have  it 
believed  that  he  is  not  a  voluntary  slave 
and  a  coward,  will  hasten  to  attach  his  name 
to  this  Petition,  if  it  be  only  to  protest 
against  the  manner  in  which  his  College 
has  been  governed,  and  to  manifest  his  in- 
dignation at  the  treatment  he  has  experi- 
enced from  those  who  were  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  protect  his  interests,  and  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  the  surgical  profession ; 
if  it  be  only  to  do  this;  if  it  be  merely  to 
show  his  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Council,  every  intelligent  and  liberal- 
minded  member  will  sign  the  petition. 

We  understand  that  copies  of  it  have  been 
forwarded  to  all  the  large  towns  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  we  are  certain  that  .the  spirited 
and  talented  provincial  surgeons  will  not  be 
tardy  in  seconding  the  efforts  of  their  me- 
tropolitan brethren,  in  the  attempt  to  obtain 
for  the  College  a  new  constitution.  The 
surgeons  of  provincial  hospitals  and  infir- 
maries should  not  forget,  that  no  certificate 
of  attendance  for  less  than  two  years  on 
the  surgical  practice  of  their  institutions 
is  received   by  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
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and  not  then  even,  unless  the  student  have 
previously  attended  two  courses  of  lectures 
and  dissections  in  London,  which,  as  we  have 
again  and  again  stated,  amounts  to  a  jirfl- 
scription  of  all  certificates  from  country  sur- 
geons, and  is  an  edict  characterised, as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  by  the  most  gross  injustice, 
inasmuch  as  the  provincial  hospitals,  from 
being  less  crowded  than  those  of  London, 
afford  the  students  a  much  better  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  various  cases  of 
disease  and  operations,  than  they  can  have 
here,  where  we  often  see  two  or  three 
hundred  anxious  spectators  around  the  table 
of  an  operator,  whilst,  in  all  probability, 
not  one-tenth  part  are  enabled  to  take 
such  an  accurate  notice  of  an  operation, 
as  would  enable  them  to  repeat  it  with 
any  degree  of  confidence  or  of  security. 
The  provincial  surgeons,  therefore,  will 
hasten  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  the  "  Ruling  Powers,''  and  en- 
deavour, at  all  events,  to  attain  an  equaliza- 
tion of  rights.  They  will  perceive,  from  the 
-  following  paragraph,  which  we  extract  from 
the  Petition,  that  the  Committee  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  their  interests  : 

"  That  the  Court  also  refuses  to  admit 
persons  to  examination,  unless  they  have  at- 
tended the  surgical  practice  of  a  London 
hospital  for  one  year  ;  although  the  number 
of  patients  in  several  provincial  hospitals 
of  England  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
smaller  London  hospitals ;  although  the 
means  of  acquiring  surgical  information  are 
proportionably  more  ample  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  ;  and  although  the  sur- 
geons of  the  former  are  not  inferior  in  talent 
or  professional  acquirements  to  their  bre 
thren  of  the  Council,  who  made  this  Regu 
lation." 

This  part  of  the  Petition  will  doubtless 
produce  a  powerful  impression  on  the  legis- 
lature, and  that  impression  would  be  ren 
dered  much  more  striking  and  forcible,  if 
the  surgeons  of  every  large  town  would  pre 
sent  a  short  Petition,  supporting  the  prayer 
of  that  to  be  presented  from  the  surgeons  of 
the  metropolis,  which  Petition  should  be 
here  before  the  8th  day  of  February  next. 


The  Members  of  Parliament  who  represent 
the  counties  or  boroughs  in  which  the  peti- 
tioners reside,  would  be  the  most  desirable 
persons  to  present  such  Petitions  to  the 
House,  as  they  would  be  enabled  to  give 
personal  testimony  of  the  honourable  conduct 
and  high  respectability  of  the  petitioners. 
To  the  country  surgeons  we  need  not  say 
more ;  we  have  discharged  our  duty,  and 
we  are  confident  that  they  will  perform 
theirs  in  a  manner  becoming  the  character 
of  Members  of  the  Surgical  Profession. 

To  the  abused  and  vilified  GfcNEflAt 
Practitioner,  whether  resident  in  London 
or  in  the  country,  we  present  the  following 
extract  from  the  Petition,  which  will  con- 
vince him  that  Ids  interests  have  not  been 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Gentlemen  who  com- 
pose the  Committee  : 

"That  the  subject  of  Midwifery  is  en- 
tirely omitted  in  the  examinations.  This 
department  of  surgery  appears  to  lie  under 
the  especial  displeasure  and  contempt  of  the 
College,  who,  by  the  following  by-law,  have 
absolutely  disqualified  persons  who  practise 
it  from  a  seat  in  the  Court  of  Examiners  : 

1st.  Every  person  practising  as  an  apothe- 
cary, or  as  a  man-widwife,  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble as  a  Member  of  the  Court ;  and 

2d.  Any  Member  of  the  Court  who,  while 
a  member  thereof,  shall  practise  as  an  apo- 
thecary, or  as  a  man-midwife,  shall  be  liable 
to  such  fine  as  the  Cent  shall  adjudge,  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  for  each 
and  every  week  during  which  he  shall  so 
continue  to  practise. 

"  That  your  Petitioners  are  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  reasons  of  this  exclusion,  and 
they  are  quite  unable  to  discover  for  it  any 
grounds  of  public  utility,  more  particularly 
when  they  consider  that  many  valuable  lives 
are  lost  to  the  community  through  the  igno- 
rance and  malpractices  of  persons  who  are 
allowed  to  undertake,  without  education  or 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  professional 
skill,  the  exercise  of  that  important  branch 
of  surgery.  On  reference  to  the  Charter. 
your  Petitioners  can  find  nothing  to  autho- 
rise the  exclusion  of  surgeon-apothecaries 
from  a  seat  in  the  College  Council.  When 
persons  practising  pharmacy  have  under- 
gone an  examination,  and  have  paid  for  their 
diploma,  they  are  on  a  perfect  equality,  as 
Members  of  the  College,  with  those  who 
practise  surgery  only.  Your  Petitioners 
cannot  see,  in  the  possession  of  that  addi- 
tional knowledge  which  the  practice  of  the 
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surgeon-apothecary  requires,  any  reason  for 
subjecting  the  general  practitioners,  who 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  College, 
to  the  stigma  of  such  an  exclusion." 

Let  the  General  Practitioner  reflect 

on  this  passage,  let  him  meditate  also  on 

the    treatment    he    has    experienced    from 

the  "  Ruling  Powers  ;"  and,  finally,  let  him 

constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  his  object  in 

petitioning  the  legislature  is  to  procure  the 

annual  election  of  the  officers  of  the  College, 

and  that  the   ELECTORS  are   to  be  the 

Members  at  large. 


WEBB-STREET   SCHOOL. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 


Mr.  Saunders  not  only  kept  his  opera- 
tion on  the  cataract  of  infants  at  the  Infir- 
mary secret,  but  refused  to  meet  Mr.  Ware, 
sen.,  in  consultation  on  such  cases,  or  to 
divulge  to  him  the  course  he  proposed  to 
take,  on  the  avowed  grounds,  that  the  pro- 
ceeding was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  of 
great  importance  to  him  as  a  young  man.  He 
refused  this  in  the  case  of  a  young  child  of 
Mr.  Raltii  Price,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  yet  this  Mr.  Price  supports  the 
colleagues  of  the  secret  Operaior  ! 


Experiments  on  the  Blood,  in  continuation  of 
those  published  in  The  Lancet  of  Dec.  2, 
18'Jb".  By  Mr.  R.  Vines,  Veterinary 
College. 
?th.  That  if  a  horse  or  an  ass  being  in 
health,  and  the  blood  buffy,  be  destroyed  by 
bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
blood  be  caught  in  different  glass-vessels, 
and  allowed  to  coagulate,  on  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  that  which  flowed  until 
the  animal  manifested  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion from  loss  of  blood,  will  be  buffy  ; 
whilst  that  which  flowed  after,  even  until  the 
death  of  the  animal,  will  exhibit  no  such 
appearance. 

3th.  That  if  from  a  horse  or  an  ass  being 
in  health,  and  the  blood  buffy,  blood  be 
drawn  from  the  jugular  vein  to  some  amount, 
and  the  spinal  marrow  be  divided  as  near  the 
brain  as  possible,  the  arterial  blood  the  mo- 
ment respiration  ceases,  will  become  as  dark 
coloured  as  venous,  and  of  the  same  tempe- 
rature. And  if  from  the  same  animal  blood 
be  taken  from  the  right  and  left  auricles  of 
the  heart,  and  allowed  to  coagulate,  that 
from  the  right  will  be  found  to  possess  the 
buffy  coat,  whilst  that  from  the  left  will  be 
entirely  red,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  buff. 

9th.  That  in  young  healthy  animals  the 
buffy  coat  is  nearly  white,  much  resembling 
coagulated  chyle. 


Sin, — As  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  I 
can  address    the   anatomical    and    medical 
world  in  a  more  direct  manner  than  through 
the  medium  of  your  useful  and  widely  circu- 
lated publication,  I  shall  feel   grateful  for 
the  insertion  of  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
the  above  school.     Those  pupils  who   are 
punctual  in  taking  their  respective  seats  at 
the  Theatre  a  minute  or  two  before  the  lec- 
ture hour,  soon  grow  very  impatient,   and 
make  a  most   tremendous  noise  unless  the 
lecturer  will  very  speedily  make  his  appear- 
ance.    I  beg  confidently  to  affirm,  that  it  is 
not  the  lecturer's  fault,  but  the   pupils' ; 
about  two  thirds  of  whom  hardly  ever  enter 
the  theatre  until  about  ten  minutes  after  the 
proper  time.   What  can  be  more  annoying 
to  the    lecturer,   than    to  hear   a  constant 
jamming   of  the  door,   till  nearly  half  the 
lecture  is  delivered.     Twice  this  very  week 
have  I  actually  observed  pupils  walk  in  to 
hear  Mr.  Grainger  thirty-Jive  minutes  after 
the   commencement   of  the   lecture.     And 
the  same  thing  precisely  holds  good  respect- 
ing their  conduct  when  attending  Dr.  Arm- 
strong.  I  have  seen  the  lecturer  walk  about, 
anxiously  waiting  the  pupils  to  be  seated, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  very  lately,  he  request- 
ed  a  few  that  were  loitering  about  the  door, 
to  enter  the  theatre.     I  have  no  doubt,  if 
the  students  will  meet  precisely  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  the  lecturer  will  also  be  punc- 
tual. Another  point  I  beg  to  allude  to,  is  their 
attirement  when  at  the  lecturing  theatre.     I 
cannot  possibly  learn  what  can  induce  some 
three  or  four  to  appear  in  their  elegant  dis- 
secting gowns.     What  necessity  is  there  fcx 
bringing  in  the  filth  of  those  rooms  to  plaster 
the  benches,  and  thereby  render  it  commu- 
nicative to  the  dresses  of  the  cleaner  and 
greater  part  of  the  class?    In  concluding,  I 
wish  to  say,  that  it  would  be  highly  gratify- 
ing if  those  few  "  independent  gentlemen," 
consisting  of  about  twelve  of  that  large  and 
respectable  school,  were  to  condescend  to 
take  off  their  hats  during  lecture  :  this  has 
occasioned   great  confusion.      I    need  not 
state,  that  the  major  part  of  the  pupils  were 
present  a  few  days  since,  when  the  opinion 
of  a  generally-beloved  lecturer  was  delivered 
on  the   subject.     That  these  lines  may  an- 
swer the   purpose   for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, is  the  hearty  desire  of  the 


Writer. 
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POLYPI  IN  THE  HEART. 


POLYPI  IN  THE   HEART. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  doubts  have  been,  and  are  still 
entertained,  ot'  the  truth  of  true  polypi  hav- 
ing been  found  attached  to  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  heart,  the  following  account  of  a 
pcst-mortem  examination  will  not  be  uninte- 
resting to  the  numerous  readers  of  your 
Journal. 

I  had  been  for  some  time  attending  a  lady 
labouring  under  chronic  bronchitis,  attended 
■with  the  usual  symptoms  of  that  complaint, 
viz.  difficult  respiration,  with  a  cough  and 
expectoration  of  frothy  mucous  or  muco- 
purulent matter,  or  what,  perhaps,  might 
with  more  propriety  be  called  a  morbid  secre- 
tion  of  mucus,  possessing  the  natural  tena- 
city of  healthy  mucus,  but  thicker,  and  of  a 
greenish  hue,  coming  up  in  patches.  The 
difficulty  of  breathing  increased  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  expectoration  more  copious  of 
course,  from  the  accumulation  of  mucus 
during  sleep.  This  complaint  has  not  been 
inappropriately  called  by  Dr.  Badham,  the 
winter  cough,  as  it  is  always  increased  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  generally  attacking  those 
advanced  in  life,  it  usually  terminates  fatally 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  winter.  Before  the 
flood  of  light  thrown  on  these  diseases  by 
Bichat's  more  particular  description  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  mucous  membranes,  it  was, 
and  is  still  called  by  many,  humoral  asthma. 
It  has  also  been  confounded  by  Dr.  Thomas, 
in  his  Practice  of  Physic,  with  peripneumonia 
notha.  These  cursory  observations  are,  no 
doubt,  superfluous  to  some,  but  as  this  dis- 
ease is  yet  but  imperfectly  understood  by 
many,  they  are  not  wholly  unnecessary.  My 
patient  had  reached  to  the  fifth  season  with 
this  complaint,  and  from  the  emaciation  and 
increased  difficulty  in  breathing,  it  was  easy 
to  prognosticate  that  she  would  not  get 
through  this  winter.  On  Thursday,  De- 
cember 14,  not  having  seen  her  for  a  day 
or  two,  I  was  sent  for,  and  found  her  sit- 
ting up  as  usual  in  her  bed-room  ;  she  com- 
plained that  her  appetite,  which  had  been 
heretofore  good,  began  to  fail ;  that  her 
nights  had  been  restless,  her  sleep  being 
broken  by  the  cough  and  expectoration. 
She  therefore  requested  an  opiate,  which 
she  had  been  occasionally  in  the  habit  of 
taking  ;  I  gave  her  a  dose  of  Dover's  pow- 
der, combined  with  squill,  which  she  took 
early  in  the  evening  ;  and  when  her  attend- 
ant left  her  at  about  one  in  the  morning,  she 
described  herself  as  feeling  comfortable.  I 
was  sent  for  in  haste  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  found  her  just  dead.  Although  this  dis- 
ease usually  terminates  rather  suddenly,  yet 
as  it  appeared  unusually  so  in  this  case,  I 


requested  a  post-mortem  examination,  and 
on  Sunday,  December  17,  accompanied  by 
my  intelligent  friend  and  neighbour  Mr. 
Perfect,  we  proceeded  to  the  examination. 
On  opening  the  thorax,  we  found  the  adhe- 
sions very  considerable  between  the  ■pleura 
pulmonalis  and  pleura  costalis,  so  as  to  require 
much  force  in  detaching  the  lungs  from  the 
chest  and  diaphragm.  On  opening  the  peri- 
cardium, there  was  an  unusual  quantity  of 
effusion  into  that  cavity,  about  five  or  six 
ounces.  There  was  also  a  slight  effusion  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Having  removed  the 
heart,  on  examining  it,  the  aorta  was  found 
somewhat  increased  in  size ,  but  there  was 
no  disease  or  ossification  in  it,  or  in  the  pul- 
monary artery.  The  heart  itself  was  not  en- 
larged, nor  on  opening  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle  were  its  parietes  thickened.  On 
slitting  up  the  vena  cava  and  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  a  yellow  fatty  substance  pre- 
sented itself,  beginning  and  attached  by 
rather  a  broad  basis  in  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  right  apendix  auriculi,  and  be- 
coming somewhat  expanded,  extending 
across  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,  and 
terminating  in  two  long  peduncles,  about 
two  inches  in  length.  It  was  pretty  firmly 
attached  in  its  whole  course.  On  examin- 
ing the  lungs,  the  minute  ramifications  of 
tbe  bronchia?  and  air-cells  contained  morbid 
mucus  ;  but  there  were  no  signs  of  inflam- 
mation or  ulceration  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane or  substance  of  the  lungs  ;  no  hepati- 
zation or  obliteration  in  the  air-cells.  The 
material  point  in  this  case  is  evidently  the 
polypus  in  the  heart.  Now  the  existence  of 
these  substances  has  been  affirmed  by  Tul- 
pius,Malpighi,  andPechlinus,  whilstTherlu- 
ringius  and  others  have  denied  that  true 
polypi  have  ever  been  found  in  the  heart, 
and  believed  that  they  were  merely  the  co- 
agulated  fibrin  of  the  blood  formed  in  the 
moment  of  death,  which  substances  Therlu- 
ringius  called  pseudo-polypi.  In  this  opinion 
he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  who 
begins  by  supposing  the  question  to  be, 
whether  blood  sometimes  coagulates,  and  forms 
polypi  in  enlarged  hearts.  Setting  out  with 
this  idea,  he  argues  on  the  improbability  of 
blood  coagulating  in  the  heart  itself  during 
life,  and  becoming  washed  pure,  and  of  a 
firm  consistence,  thus  constituting  polypi. 
In  this  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr. John  Bell; 
but  did  he  suppose  that  polypi  in  other  parts 
are  formed  hy  coagulated  blood  1  Surely 
not;  then  why  in  the  heart?  That  coagu- 
lated blood,  or  even  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood,  should  form  a  substance  in  the 
heart  at  the  moment  of  death,  or  in  the 
slow  approaches  to  it,  is  not  improbable  ; 
and  call  such  substances  pseudo-polypi,  or 
what  you  will,  they  are  quite  distinct 
from  true  polypi,  which  are  substances  or- 
ganised and  possessed  of  vitality,  shooting 
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out  from  mucous  surfaces.  And  there  ap- 
pears to  me  no  reason  whatever  for  suppos- 
ing that  polypi'  in  the  heart  are  different 
from  polypi  in  the  nose,  in  the  uterus,  or  in 
the  rectum.  The  internal  coat  of  the  heart, 
like  all  membranes  which  come  in  contact 
with  air  or  fluids,  and  attached  to  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  organs  required  to  be  in  motion, 
is  a  lubricating  or  mucous  membrane.  The 
Ba  acy  of  Mr.  John  Bell's  language,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  bis  reasoning,  have  deservedly 
made  bis  works  very  generally  read,  and  his 
opinions  looked  up  to  as  authority.  But 
when  we  consider  that  Mr.  Bell  denied  the 
compressibility  of  tbe  larger  arteries  by 
manual  force,  we  must  allow  tbat  he  some- 
times adopted  opinions  without  mature  de- 
liberation. Whether  tbe  polypus  in  tbis 
case  was  the  cause  or  consequence  of  the  bron- 
chial affection,  is  uncertain.  I  should  ra- 
tber  say  the  latter.  I  am,  however,  quite 
satisfied,  from  tbe  best  of  all  evidence,  tbat 
polypi  are  occasionally  found  shooting  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  from  other  mucous  surfaces.  And  I  trust 
the  publication  of  this  case,  and  these  ob- 
servations, will  lead  to  a  more  attentive  ex- 
amination of  the  heart  in  post-mortem  re- 
searches, when,  I  doubt  not,  the  occasional 
existence  of  true  polypi  in  it  will  be  soon 
universally  acknowleged. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

W.  Simpson. 
Hammersmith. 
December,  20th,  1826. 


To  prove  this  proposition,  Dr.  Barry  re- 
moves the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from 
a  poisoned  wound  by  means  of  an  exhausted 
cupping-glass,  and  prevents  absorption^ 
although  the  communication  is  not  cut  oft' 
between  the  wound  and  the  thorax. 

Mr.Ellerby  applies  circular  pressure  round 
the  poisoned  wound,  and  cuts  off  the  commu- 
nication by  obliterating  the  cavities  of  the 
veins  and  lymphatics,  and  prevents  absorp- 
tion, although  tbe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  removed  from  the  wound. 

Dr.  Barry  claimed  Mr.  EUerby's  experi- 
ment as  another  demonstration  of  his  (Dr.B's) 
proposition,  and  this  itwas,  no  doubt,  that  led 
your  Reporter  into  error. 

Indeed,  the  application  of  pressure  between 
a  poisoned  wound  and  tbe  heart,  is  as  old  as 
that  of  the  cupping-glass  itself.  Vide  Ex- 
perimental Researches  (Barry's,  p.  77.) 

Philovacuum, 

London,  Dec.  26,  1826. 


DE.   BARRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tut.  Lancet. 
Sir, — In  vour  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Hunterian  Society,  (No.  173  of  The 
Lancet,)  a  serious  misstatement  occurs 
with  regard  to  Dr.  Barry's  Theory  of  Ab- 
sorption. 

That  gentleman  is  made  to  admit,  (accord- 
ing to  your  Reporter,)  that  the  exhausted 
cupping-glass  prevents  absorption  in  "  the 
same  way"  as  Mr. Ellerby's ferrule,  viz.  "by 
mechanical  pressure  applied  round  the  poi- 
soned wound." 

Dr.  Barry's  view  of  the  subject  is  this,  as 
expressed  in  his  book,  (p.  99,)  in  his  Lec- 
tures, and  at  both  the  Hunterian  and  London 
Medical  societies  :  "  That  there  are  but  two 
conditions  indispensably  necessary  to  enable 
any  .part  of  a  living  animal  to  absorb  ;  viz. 
1st,  A  free  communication  between  the  prat 
and  the  thoracic  pumps.  2dly,  A  free  ap- 
plication of  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  ab- 
sorbing point  and  the  course  of  the  com- 
munication ;  consequently,  that  absorption 
must  be  rapid  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  these  two  conditions." 


COLLEGE    OF   PHYSICIANS. 

To  the  Editor  of The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  one  important 
mistake,  relative  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
in  my  last  letter.     Since  its  publication,  I 
am   informed  on    good  authority   that   the 
College  possess  no  power  whatever  to  pre- 
vent any  medical  graduate  of  any  university, 
foreign  or  English,  from  practising  as  a  phy- 
sician in  London. :  if  this  be   the  case,  it 
ought  to  be  generally  known.     I,  for  exam- 
ple, am  a  graduate  of  a  university.     When, 
however,  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  take  my 
Doctor's  degree,  maturer  age  and  mature  re- 
flection bad  convinced  me  of  the  dishonesty 
and  immorality  of  a  feigned  subscription  on 
oath,  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England.     It  seemed  like  a  compromise 
of  common  honour,  if  the  formula  of  sub- 
scription meant  anything,   to   subscribe  to 
falsehood  ;  and  if  it  was   a  mere  form,  no 
honest  man  ought  to   give  bis  countenance 
to  a  piece  of  gothic  buffoonery  which  must 
tend  essentially  to  weaken  in  the  minds  of 
young  persons  the  importance  that  ought  to 
attach  to  an  oath,  or  any  serious  assertion 
of  opinion  of  any  kind.     Again,  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  duty  of  a  catholic  to  sub- 
scribe   to  any  protestant  test  of  any  kind. 
Kven  in  cases  where  a  mere  form  is  the  only 
thing  pretended,  we  are  not  to  compromise 
our  "character  by  playing  at  lyingfor  lucre  of 
gain.     At    Cambridge    a    man    can    be    a 
Bachelor  of  Physic   without  being    a   sub- 
scriber to  tbe   articles,   having  once   been 
matriculated  ;    and  this  is  enough  to  be  can- 
didate for  the  Fellowship  of  Warwick  Lane. 
But  the  same  objection  stands  in  the  way  of 
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integrity  there,  which  is  experienced  in  the 
Doctor's  degree   at  Oxford  for  Cambridge. 
I,  for  one,  among  some  others,  would  not 
have  any  tiling  to  do  with  the  London  Col- 
lege ;  and  as   I  know  that  there  are  many 
very  able  men  who  would  come  and  practise 
in  or  near  London,  were  they  not  under  a 
false  impression  about  the  preventive  power 
of  the  College,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  in- 
volving on  me,  as  I  have  misstated  this  point 
in  my  last  letter,  to  correct  it  in  this.     I 
shall,  however,  be  pleased  to  have  your  more 
valuable  opinion  on  the  subject.    If  the  right 
of  free  practice  be  established,  we  may  then 
let  the  College  die  a  natural  death,  and  save 
a  row  ;  if  not,  then  a  petition  of  the  legis- 
lature will  be  attempted,  and,   I   presume, 
with  success  ;    at  least,   if   we  may  judge 
from  the  enlightened  policy  pursued  at  last 
hy  his  Majesty's  intellectual  ministers,  who 
seem  to  have  done  more  than  any  of  their 
predecessors   to    consolidate  the  affections 
of  liberal  and  philosophic  minds  ;   by  per- 
mitting/ree  inquiry,  of  which  conscious  recti- 
tude is  always  fearless,  and  by  opening  free 
trade,  which  implies  commercial  confidence, 
they  have  drawn  forth  acclamations  of  grati- 
tude from  a  nation  of  loyal  and  loving  sub- 
jects to  the  throne  of  a  patriot  king.    'From 
i.uch  men  the  superannuated  absurdities  and 
dishonest  regulations  of  the  medical   pro- 
fession can  never  find  shelter  and  patronage. 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  there  i3,°in 
addition  to  a  compromise  of  veracity  which 
a  good  catholic  dreads  from  its  future  conse- 
quences, and    an   enlightened    philosopher 
disdains  from  its  absurdity,  a  ruinous  expense 
attending   the   process  ;   it  is  to  be   hoped 
that  if  the  laws  of  the  College  should/  on 
inquiry,  be  found  valid,  and  my  view    of 
them  erroneous,  their  repeal  will  be  imme- 
diately moved  in  Parliament.  One  success- 
ful operation  done  in  surgery,  or  one  difficult 
case  well  cured  in  medicine,  confers  on  the 
student  a  diploma  more  valuable  than  any 
set  of  Examiners  can  confer.     There  always 
will  be,  both  in  and  out  of  the  regular  pro- 
fession,   ignorant    empirics,   who    may   do 
harm  rather  than  good  ;  but,  in  both  cases, 
an  action  at  law  is  the  remedy,  and  damages 
once  obtained  will  afford  a  salutary  check  to 
future  temerity.     But  the  excluding  power 
is  a  real  evil,  and  so  convinced  am  I  of  it, 
that  if  1  were  to  determine  to-morrow  to 
come  to  England's  capital  and  practise,   I 
would  not  consult  the  College  M.D.,  nor 
yield  up  my  natural  right  to  benefit  myself 
by  benefiting  my   fellow-creatures,  to  any 
artificial    regulation    that    was  not  also  a 
matter  of  law.     To  the  law  all  good  subjects 
must  bend  ;  but  I  ask,    What  is  the  law  in 
this  case  ? 

Yours,  ice. 
Dec.  12, 1826. 
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FATAL  INJURY  TO  THE  ABDOS1EN,  OCCASIONED 
BV  A  FALL. 

S.  Mills,  a?tat.  2.3,  a  healthy  countryman, 
was  admitted  into  Accident  Ward,  on  the. 
morning  of  November  25,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Key. 

He  stated,  that  about  half  an  hour  pre- 
vious to  admission,  he  was  in  the  act  of 
tying  a  rope  round  some  hop-bags,  he  being 
on  the  top  of  a  loaded  wagon,  at  the  dis^ 
tance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  when 
the  rope  broke  or  slipped,  and  he  was  pre- 
cipitated to  the  ground.  He  did  not  strike 
against  any  thing  in  his  fall,  and  said  that 
he  fell  directly  on  his  back — of  course  with 
great  violence. 

When  admitted,  the  countenance  was 
paliid,  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist  very  feeble.  In  the  coarse 
of  an  hour  or  two  there  was  more  warmth  of 
body,  and  he  vomited  a  dark  brownish  fluid. 
He  now  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen, but  more  especially  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  and  at  this  part  he  evinced  great 
tenderness  on  pressure.  The  whole  abdo- 
men was  very  tense— (we  are  now  speaking 
of  the  patient's  condition  about  three  hours 

after  the  accident,  when  we  first  saw  him,) 

and  it  appeared  to  be  owing  to  a  forcible 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  re- 
sembling what  is  termed  emprcsthotonos- 
The  pulse  was  small,  and  somewhat  jerking. 
Ordered,  to  be  cupped  on  the  bins  /  to  have  a 
common  purgative  enema  adminstered,  and 
to  take  a  grain  of  calomel,  with  half  a  grain 
of  opium,  every  five  or  six  hours. 

16.  Aeon.  The  vomiting  continued  at 
intervals  throughout  the  latter  part  of  yes- 
terday and  during  the  night,  it  ceased  early 
this  morning.  The  pulse  is  120,  and  op- 
pressed, the  tension  and  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen  not  diminished  ;  the  bowels  have 
not  been  relieved.  Mr.  Callaway  on  going 
round,  directed  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  to 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  after  which  the 
pulse  became  more  expanded — increased  in 
volume,  but  in  the  space  of  two  hours 
again  became  small  and  contracted. 

At  4  o'clock  the  patient  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Key,  who  directed  fomentations  to  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  purgative  enema  to  be  re- 
peated ;  three  motions  were  produced,  but 
on  attentive  examination,  they  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  mixed  with  blood. 

27.  Noon.  Tliepatienthasobtainedbutlittle 
sleep,  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men at  the  right  iliac  region  are  undiminished, 
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the  pulse  is  130,  and  small ;  the  tongue  is 
dry  and  brown,  and  the  vomiting  occasional. 
The  bowels  have  been  copiously  relieved 
several  times,  the  stools  contain  much  mu- 
cous, but  no  blood  ;  the  feet  are  cold,  bot- 
tles filled  with  hot  water  are  applied  to  them. 
A  grain  of  opium  was  administered,  by  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Key.  In  the  evening  a  grain 
and  half  of  opium  were  given. 

■  .  The  pulse  is  upwards  of  120,  and 
small,  the  tongue  is  more  moist;  fchereis1 
still  great  pain  on  pressure  at  the  right  iliac 
region,  with  a  sense  of  hardness — there  is 
not  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  part. 

Two  motions  have  been  passed  since 
yesterday  ;  the  latter  appears  to  he  slightly 
tinged  with  blood.  The  vomiting  has  ceased. 
A  grain  of  opium  was  given  this  morning, 
but  nothing  further  is  prescribed  ;  the  pills 
or'  calomel  aad  opium  are  discontinued. 

89.  Still  great  tenderness  in  the  right 
iliac  region,  with  much  pain.  The  pulse  is 
130,  sharp,  and  more  iscreased  in  volume 
than  yesterday ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry  ; 
the  patient  isiwstless  and  irritable,  and  the 
bowels  are  very  much  purged,  with  dis- 
tressing tenesmus. 

Ordered  the  cretaceous  mixture,  with  ten 
grains  of  aromatic  confection,  every  six 
hours  ;  twelve  leeches  to  be  applied  over 
the  right  iliac  region. 

In  the  evening  the  report  was,  that  the 
purging  had  continued  incessantly.  A  gram 
of  opium  was  administered. 

.'it).  The  diarrhoea  has  been  excessive 
throughout  the  night ;  there  have  been 
rigours  ;  the  pulse  is  1«§,  and  the  counte- 
nance flushed.  Ordered  to  take  twenty-five 
drops  oflaudanum,  and  to  have  a  starch  in- 
jection with  laudanum,  if  the  purging  con- 
tinued. 

Dec.  1.  There  was  less  of  diarrhoea  after 
the  laudanum  was  given,  but  it  returned 
again  with  increased  severity  early  this 
morning  ;  the  stools  are  exceedingly  liquid. 
The  pulse  is  sharp  and  incompressible  ;  the 
tongue  is  foul  but  moist ;  there  have  been 
no  rigours  since  yesterday. 

A  starch  injection  with  laudanum  was 
given  this  morning.  Mr.  Key  directed 
twenty-live  drops  of  laudanum  to  be  given, 
a  poultice  to  be  applied  over  the  right  iliac- 
region,  and  six  ounce*  of  blood  to  be  taken  from 
the  loins  bv  cupping  ! 

Dec.  2.  The  patient  slept  well,  and 
evinces  less  pain  on  pressure  being  made  in 
the  right  iliac  region ;  the  purging  is  less 
frequent ;  the  pulse  is  120,  and  sharp  ;  the 
tongue  furred  and  moist ;  and  the  abdomen 
considerably  distended.  This  report  was 
made  early  in  the  morning,  but  at  noon  we 
found  that  the  diarrhoea  was  again  excessive, 
a  starch  and  opium  clyster  was  now  ex- 
hibited. 

In  the  evening  twenty -five  drops  of  lauda- 


num were  given,  which  afforded  some  relief, 
and  ten  leeches  were  applied  to  the  iliac 
region. 

3.  The  diarrhoea  is  unabated  ;  the  abdo- 
men is  greatly  distended :  the  pulse  120, 
and  sharp  ;  the  tongue  covered  with  a  thick 
yellow  fur,  but  moist. 

4.  The  purging  continues  ;  the  pulse  is 
130,  and  less  sharp  ;  the  tongue,  is  cleaner  ; 
the  feet  are  cold ;  there  is  slight  hiccup, 
and  some  difficulty  in  micturition.  Lauda- 
num is  given  from  time  to  time,  and  starch 
clysters  with  opium. 

5.  There  is  a  distinct  emphysematous 
sensation  communicated  to  the  hand  about 
the  inguinal  canal,  and  it  became  a  question 
with  -Mr.  Key  how  far  it  might  be  proper  to 
make  an  opening  in  the  abdomen,  in  order 
to  evacuate  the  supposed  extravasation. 
The  pulse  was  now  small  and  feeble ;  the 
tongue  red  and  dry,  and  the  countenance 
was  flushed  and  anxious.  The  abdomen 
was  much  distended,  but  the  patient  bore 
considerable  pressure  without  evincing  pain  ; 
the  diarrhoea  was  still  excessive.  Mr.  Key 
ordered  suppositories  of  opium  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum ;  and  as  he  con- 
sidered, from  the  state  of  the  pulse,  there 
was  now  an  indication  for  supporting  the 
vital  powers,  he  directed  that  porter  should 
be  given  in  a  moderate  quantity. 

The  poor  fellow,  however,  went  on  gradu- 
ally sinking,  without  any  material  alteration 
of  symptoms,  and  died  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th. 


Post  Mortem  Examination. 
The  examination  of  the  body  showed  that 
extensive  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
consequent  from  the  accident,  had  been  set 
up,  more  especially  on  the  right  side  of  she 
abdomen.  On  cutting  through  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  on  the  right  side,  air  es- 
caped, with  a  large  quantity  of  yellowish 
fluid,  partly  fecal  and  partly  purulent.  This 
was  found  to  issue  from  an  extensive  abscess 
which  had  formed  in  front  of  the  perito- 
neum. The  boundaries  of  this  cavity  were 
formed  by  preternatural  adhesions,  which 
had  formed  between  the  omentum  and  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen  ;  it  was  well  defined, 
and  was  very  extensive,  reaching  above  as 
bii  h  as  the  liver,  and  below  to  the  right 
iliac  fossa. 

Continuing  the  examination,  a  still  more 
extensive  abscess  was  found  situated  be- 
hind the  peritoneum  ;  it  extended  throughout 
the  iliac  fossa  over  the  lumbar  muscles  as 
high  as  the  eighth  rib.  The  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  intestines  throughout  ex- 
hibited signs  of  inflammation  having  gene- 
rally prevailed;  but  the  great  mischief  was 
evidently  confined  to  the  right  side.  There 
was  no  lesion  of  the  intestines  at  any  part  to 
be  detected ;  and  if  any  had  taken  place  in 
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the  peritoneum  on  the  light  side,  in  conse- 1 
quence  of  the  fall,  it  could  not  be  discovered 
in  its  diseased  state. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  perusing  the  case,  j 
that  the  only  measures  taken  to  subdue  the 
destructive  peritoneal  inflammation  which 
existed,  and  was  clearly  evidenced  by  nume- 
rous symptoms,  consisted  in  the  abstraction 
of  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  the 
application  of  ten  leeches  twice,  and  cupping 
on  the  loins  !  Passive  treatment  for  active  in- 
flammation ! 


OPERATION! 


On  Tuesday,  Dec.  5,  Mr.  Morgan  ampu- 
tated the  fore  arm  of  a  young  man,  in  conse- 
quence of  disease  of  the  elbow-joint ;  and, 
on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Cooper  removed  the 
ring  and  middle  finger,  with  a  portion  of 
their  corresponding  metacarpal  bones. 


CASE  OF  INJURY  TO  THE  SCAEP, 

Followed  by  Inflammation  and  extensive  Suppura- 
tion in  the  Cellular  Membrane,  beneath  the 
Tendon  of  the  Occipito-Frontalis. 

Dennis  Shean,  a  stout  Hibernian,  thirty 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  Accident 
Ward,  on  the  15th  of  November,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper. 

It  appeared  that,  eight  days  previous  to 
admission,  the  patient  had  been  engaged  in 
a  drunken  affray  at  Wapping,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  violent  blow  on  the  head  with  a 
poker,  which  occasioned  a  wound  of  the 
scalp.*  He  was  much  intoxicated  at  the 
time,  and  was  taken  to  the  watch-house, 
where  he  was  confined  until  the  following 
morning.  The  wound  bled  very  freely7,  but 
it  was  simply  bound  up,  and  he  had  not  re- 
course to  medical  advice.  He  went  about 
his  customary  avocations,  experiencing  but 
little  inconvenience  or  pain  from  the  wound, 
until  rive  days  previous  to  admission,  when 
lie  began  to  feel  uneasiness  in  the  head,  and 
his  face  became  swollen,  these  symptoms 
increased,  and  were  at  the  same  lime  at- 
tended with  much  constitutional  disturbance. 

AY  hen  admitted,  the  head  and  face  were 
so  much  swollen  as  to  occasion  great  defor- 
mity in  the  appearance  of  the  countenance  ; 
the  eye-lids  were  completely  closed.  There 
was  an  inflammatory  blush  of  the  scalp,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  of  the  fore  part,  and 
middle  of  the  head,  and  the  parts  had  a  puffy 


*  Such  was  the  patient's  statement  when 
admitted  ;  but  the  case,  we  believe,  after- 
wards led  to  some  judicial  proceedings,  and 
from  the  evidence  given  on  that  occasion,  it 
was  rendered  dubious  whether  the  injury 
was  not  occasioned  by  a  fall. 


feel ;  they  were  (edematous,  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  and  retaining  the  im- 
pression for  a  short  time.  The  integuments 
of  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  face  were  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  with  increased  heat  of  the 
parts,  and  they  were  much  swollen.  There 
was  a  longitudiual  wound  of  the  scalp,  of 
about  two  inches  in  length,  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  parietal  bone  ;  the  edges 
of  the  wound  were  separated,  and  the  bone 
was  denuded  to  some  extent. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  attendant  on 
so  much  local  mischief  were,  as  may  readily 
be  supposed,  severe  in  their  nature  ;  the 
tongue  was  dry  and  brown  in  the  centre, 
slightly  moist,  and  covered  with  a  white  fur 
on  the  sides ;  the  skin  was  hot,  the  pulse 
110,  and  somewhat  sharp,  and  the  patient 
complained  of  thirst.  The  sensorium  not 
much  disturbed  ;  the  bowels  moderately  lax. 
Mr.  Cooper  directed  the  head  to  be  shaved, 
and  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal  to  be  applied 
to  the  wound  of  the  scalp.  The  face  to  be 
fomented  with  a  decoction  of  poppies,  and 
the  following  medicines  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours : 

Calomel,  li  grain. 

Opium,  §  groin. 

Tartar  Emetic,  %  grain,  in  a  pill. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  2  drachms. 
Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia,:}  drachms. 
Camphor   Mixture,  \%  ounce.     Mix. 

16.  The  local  symptoms  are  much  the 
same  as  yesterday,  but  there  is  less  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  There  is  still  a 
broad,  dry  and  brown  streak  in  the  centre  of 
the  tongue,  but  it  is  more  moist  on  the  sides  ; 
the  skin  is  less  hot,  the  bowels  are  freely 
open,  the  pulse  somewhat  softer  than  yes- 
terday. There  is  a  slight  purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  wound.  Ordered  to  con- 
tinue the  poultices  and  fomentations  ;  with 
the  pill  and  draught  every  six  hours  as  be- 
fore. 

17.  The  patient  slept  well  last  night,  the 
pulse  is  upwards  of  100,  hut  free  from  hard- 
ness ;  the  tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with 
a  yellowish  fur.  The  face  and  eyelids  con- 
tinue greatly  swollen,  aud  the  discoloration 
of  the  integuments  is  not  much  lessened. 
On  examining  the  head  to  day,  it  was  found 
that  on  the  left  side, and  almost  immediately 
opposite  to  the  wound  of  the  scalp  there  was 
a  considerable  swelling,  as  though  matter 
had  accumulated  at  this  point  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis.  Mr.  Calla- 
way, therefore,  who  visited  the  patient  to 
day,  made  a  free  incision  through  the  integu- 
ments, and  evacuated  a  large  quantity  of 
pus.  The  poultices  and  fomentations  were 
ordered  to  be  continued. 

18.  The  face  is  less  swollen,  and  the 
redness  is  diminished  ;  the  pulse  is  soft,  the 
tongue  moist,  and  the  bowels  moderately 
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open.  There  is  a  copious  discharge  both 
from  the  original  wound  of  the  scalp,  and 
also  from  that  made  yesterday  ;  the  two 
openings  do  not  appear  to  communicate. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
hurrowing  further  under  the  aponeurosis, 
Mr.  Cooper  directed  broad  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster  to  be  applied  over  the  head 
frcm  side  to  side,  both  in  front  of  and  also 
behind  the  wounds— taking  care  that  they 
should  be  applied  at  a  proper  distance,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  free  exit  of  matter 
from  the  openings  in  the  scalp,  over 
which  poultices  are  to  be  continued.  Or- 
dered to  omit  the  former  medicines  and 
to  take 


Sulphate  of  quinine,  2  grains ; 
Infusion  of  rases,  l|  ounce  ; 
three  times  a  day. 

19.  The  pulse  is  free  from  hardness,  the 
tongue  moist,  and  the  bowels  open.  The 
swelling  of  the  head  and  face  has  greatly 
subsided,  and  the  patient  is  now  able  to 
open  his  eyes  ;  there  is  a  copious  discharge 
of  a  healthy  character  from  the  openings  in 
the  scalp,  the  same  precaution  is  adopted  in 
the  re-application  of  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  and  the  poultices  are  continued. 

'21.  In  every  respect  going  on  well.  He 
is  now  allowed  a  pint  of  porter  daily,  and  we 
rind  him  to  day  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  eating 
his  dinner,  apparently  with  a  good  appetite. 
The  discharge  frcm  the  wounds  is  less  in 
quantity,  although  still  considerable. 

29.  From  the  period  of  the  last  report  to 
the  date  of  the  present,  the  patient  has  been 
progressively  improving.  We  have  visited 
linn' daily,  during  this  time,  and  on  several 
occasions  have  seen  the  parts  dressed,  but 
there  is  nothing  material  to  report  ;  the 
wounds  of  the  scalp  have  granulated,  and 
are  healing  kindly.  The  poultices  are  dis- 
continued," but  the  adhesive  strips  are  still 
used. 

Dec.  10.  The  parts  nearly  well. 


the  pain  as  coming  on  rapidly— a  shooting 
or  stabbing  kind  of  pain— and  she  said  that 
it  was  brought  on  by  the  least  pressure  or 
friction. 

Ordered  to  take  tuo  drachms  of  the  subcur- 
bonate  of  iron,  every  six  hours. 

Oct.  24.  The  pain  is  better  below  the 
knee. 

28.  The  attacks  of  pain  are  less  frequent 
j  and  not  so  severe.  The  parts  of  which  she 
I  principally  complains  now  are  the  top  of 
I  the  foot  and  the  knee  ;  pressure  and  fric- 
tion are  borne  without  producing  the  pain  as 
j  formerly. 

31.     Now  only  a  dull  aching  felt  along 
I  the  bone  ;    it  is  most  severe  at  night,   and 
prevents  her  from  sleeping. 

Nov.  7.  Not  improved  since  the  last  re- 
port. Ordered  to  take  half  an  ounce  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron  three  times  a  day. 

11.  The  pain  relieved,  but  there  is  still 
much  soreness  about  the  limb,  with  numb- 
ness at  other  parts. 

18.  The  aching  pain  still  continues  to  be 
felt  along  the  tibia  and  at  the  knee  ;  but  she 
bears  strong  friction  and  grasping. 

21.  Ordered  to  use  the  mustard  lini- 
ment. 

2.5.  The  report  of  to-day  from  the  patient 
is,  that  the  "  pain  is  nearly  gone."  She 
only  used  the  liniment  three  times,  and  it 
appeared  to  aggravate  the  pain. 

20.  Quite"  well.  Left  the  Hospital  a 
few  days  after  the  date  of  this  report. 


ST.   THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


It  will  be  observed,  on  perusing  this  case, 
that  the  severity  of  thepam  was  much  dimi- 
nished shortly 'after  the  patient  had  com- 
menced  taking  the  carbonate  of  iron  ;  in 
fact,  its  character  was  changed  from  the 
shooting,  stabbing  pain  of  tic-douloureux  to 
a  dull  aching  ;  but  this  latter  symptom,  it 
will  also  be  seen,  remained  for  some  length 
of  time  unrelieved.  In  referring  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, Dr.  Elliotson  remarked  to  the 
pupils  that  he  had,  on  several  occasions, 
observed  a  similar  result  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  carbonate  of  iron.  He  said, 
that  he  did  not  pretend  to  offer  any  expla- 
nation of  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  but 
simply  mentioned' it  as  a  pathological  fact 
worthy  of  notice. 


CAFF.  OF  NEURALGIA,  AFFECTING  THE  TIBIAL 
NERVE,  CURED  BY  THE  CARBONATE  OF 
IRON. 

M.  F.,  ;etat.  33,  of  spare  habit,  was  admit- 
ted into  Lvdia's  Ward,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Elliotson,  on  the  19th  of  October. 

She  stated  that  she  had  been  suffering, 
for  three  months  past,  with  violent  pain  in 
the  leg,  which  commenced  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  great  toe,  running  along  the  inside 
of  the  tibia  to  the  ham  and  to  the  groin,  ex- 
tending also  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  and  to  the  loins.    She  described 


ANOMALOUS  NERVOUS  AFFECTION,  IN  WHICH 
THE  SYMPTOMS  RESEMBLED  THOSE  OF  AN- 
GINA- PECTOR  IS,  CURED  BV  THE  EXHI- 
BITION   OF    CARBONATE    OF    IRON. 

The  following  case  would  appear  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar affection  of  the  nerves,  called  the  m- 
tercosto  humerales,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body.  As  we  know  that  these  nerves  be- 
come sympathetically  affected  in  some  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  as  in  angina-pectons, 
where  one  of  the  principal  diagnostic  marks 
of  the  disease  is  pain  shooting  from  the  side 
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of  the  chest,  ia  the  course  of  the   nerves 
down  the    arm  ;    it  is   a  fair  presumption, 
that  nerves  which  are  thus  sympathetically 
affected  may  also  he  the  primary  seats  of 
disease.     We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to 
deny  that  the  nerves  were  affected  in  this 
case,   from  some  remote  irritation  ;  but  it 
certainly  was  not  apparent,  and  the  disease 
only  yielded  to  a  medicine  which  appears  to 
have  a  direct  power  over  the  nervous  system. 
The   patient,  a  spare  woman,    thirty-six 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  on  the  7th  of 
September  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson. 
She    stated    that   she  had  been    ill    seven 
months  with  violent  pain  in  the  left  side  of 
the  chest,  occurring  at  intervals.     She  de- 
scribed the  pain  as  shooting  from  the  region 
of  the  heart,  over  the  left  bieast;   some- 
times down  the  arm  to  above  the  elbow,  and 
occasionally  to  the  wrist  ;  it  also  extended 
to  the  back.     At  the  same  time,  during  the 
paroxysms,  she  felt  great  dyspnoea,  amount- 
ing to  a  sense  of  suffocation.     The  attacks 
of  pain  which  were  frequent,  but  not  of  long 
duration,   were   produced    by    pressure    or 
friction,  or  even  by  making  deep  inspira- 
tions.    13ut  there   was  one  fact   which    is 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  namely,  that  the 
pain  was  not  induced  by   walking    quick ; 
with  the  exception  of  this,  the  other  symp- 
toms had,  as  Dr.  Elliotson  remarked,  a  close 
resemblance  to  angina-pectoris  ;  there  was, 
however,  no  irregularity  of  the  pulse.     The 
stethoscope    was     used,    but    it    indicated 
nothing.     From  the  time   of   admission  to 
the  7th  of  November,    a    period   of   two 
months,  the  patient  was  respectively  bled, 
blistered,  and!  cupped.     Digitalis,    colchi- 
cum,  and  prussic  acid,  were  exhibited,  each 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  with- 
out benefit.     Dr.  Elliotson,  as  a  dernier  re- 
source,   determined  on  exhibiting  the   car- 
bonate (firon;  and,  on  the  ?th,  prescribed 
half  announce,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
The  reports  made  on  the   11th,  14th,  and 
13th,  show  that  the  pain  was  progressively 
diminished,  and  the  patient  left  the  Hospital 
on  the  23d  of  November,  quite  well. 


dued  by  other  means.  And,  as  far  as  we 
have  observed  of  aeupuncturation,  (having 
given  it  an  extensive  trial  some  years 
since,)  this  is  an  important  fact  to  bear  in 
mind  ;  that  it  should  not  be  used  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  where  there  is  any  evidence  of 
inflammation  prevailing  at  the  affected  part, 
denoted  by  increased  heat  of  surface  and 
aggravation  of  pain  on  the  application  of 
heat. 

Case. — The  patient  was  29  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  much  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather;  he  had  been  ill  two 
months  with  violent  pain  in  the  left  hip,  ex- 
tending down  the  thigh,  which  appeared  to 
be  precisely  of  the  nature  of  sciatica.  Dr. 
Elliotson  directed  eight  ounces  of  blood  to 
be  taken  from  between  the  trochanter  major 
and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  by  means  of 
cupping.  On  the  13th  of  November,  (that  is, 
a  few  days  after  admission,)  the  pain  still 
continued,  but  was  somewhat  changed  in  its 
character,  not  being  aggravated  by  heat.  Dr. 
Elliotson  directed  an  aeupuncturation  needle 
to  be  introduced  near  to  the  hip  joint,  and 
one  in  the  outer  and  middle  part  of  the  left 
thigh ;  each  needle  to  remain  in  the  part  for 
an  hour. 

21st.  The  report  made  on  this  case  is — 
that  the  pain  left  the  hip  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the.  introduction  of  the  needle  ;  the 
thigh  much  the  same,  The  acupuncl 
was  ordered  to  be  repeated  in  the  thigh 
daily,  till  the  pain  was  removed. 

23th.  The  pain  in  the  thigh  gradually 
gone.     Omit  the  aeupuncturation. 

28th.  The  pain  returned  yesterday.  Or- 
dered to  repeat  the  introduction  of  the 
needles  in  the  thigh. 

•  Dec.  2d.  The  pain  gone  from  the  left 
thigh,  but  it  is  now  in  the  left  shoulder  and 
right  thigh.  Aeupuncturation  to  be  per- 
formed in  these  parts  daily. 

5th — 12th.  The  pain  entirely  gone.  The 
patient  has  his  joke,  for  he  votes  the  Doctor 
to  be  a  "  bit  of  a  bore." 


EFFICACY    OF    ACUPUNCTURATION"     IN    RHEU- 
MATISM. 

We  are  well  persuaded  that  many  valua- 
ble remedies  in  particular  cases  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  are  condemned  as  "  follies 
of  the  day,"  because  they  are  indiscrimi- 
nately used.  An  old  friend  of  our.5  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  three  trite  considerations 
on  the  subject,  of  venesection — the  lime  when, 
the  i  Inez  where,  and  the  manner  how.  These 
observations  are  applicable  to  aeupunctura- 
tion* it  will  be  observed,  on  perusing  the 
following  case,  that  with  respect  to  the 
"  time  when,"  the  remedy  was  not  used 
until  the  inflammatory  action  was  first  sub- 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

CASE  OF  ANEURISM  OF  THE  ARTERIA  INN'O'- 
M  IN  AT  A,  WITH  SPONTANEOUS  OKI. ITERA- 
TION OF  THE  RIGHT  CAROTID  ARTERY.  • 

Tiiom/.s  Gordon,  a  blacksmith,  aged  .">8, 
was  admitted  into  this  Hospital,  Oct.  1'.', 
of  the  present  year,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  opera- 
tion performed  for  the  cure  of  the  aneu- 
rism. 

The  previous  history  of  the  patient  is  as 
follows  :■ — He  stated  that  about  three  weeks 
before  he  came  1o  the  Hospital,  he  consult- 
ed a  neighbouring  surgeon  for  a  pain  in  his 
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bead  and  right  upper  extremities,  with  ge- 
neral uneasiness  and  feverish  symptoms. 
As  he  complained  principally  of  a  soreness 
about  the  neck  and  shoulder,  with  some 
fever,  and  as  he  stated  tbat  he  had  been  be- 
fore exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  the  case  was 
regarded  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied as  a  rheumatic  affection,  and  treated 
accordingly ;  and  when  he  came  into  the 
Hospital  he  was  in  a  state  of  salivation. 
But  on  the  third  day  of  his  being  visited  by 
that  gentleman,  the  patient  mentioned  that 
he  had  a  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck  ;  the  surgeon  examined  it,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  a  swelling  which  Was  of  im- 
portance ;  that  it  might  be  cured  by  an  ope- 
ration, and  for  that  purpose  recommended 
him  to  come  to  this  hospital.  He  stated  that 
when  he  Vomited,  which  he  did  frequently  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  of  fever  be- 
fore alluded  to,  the  swelling  appeared  "  to 
start  up  from  the  hollow  of  his  neck,"  but 
he  had  not  observed  it  to  increase  from  its 
first  appearance,  to  the  time  of  his  coming 
here.  The  tumour  was  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  extending  from  behind  the  clavicular 
portion  of  the  sterno-mastoideus  outwards, 
and  a  little  upwards  into  the  triangular  space 
between  that  muscle  and  the  trapezius  ;  the 
base  of  the  tumour  being  behind  the  sternal 
portion  of  the  clavicle.  The  pulsations  were 
very  strong  throughout.  The  patient  com- 
plained of  numbness  in  the  right  arm,  which 
was  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  swelling  on  the  axillary  plexus 
of  nerves. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  his  stay  in 
the  Hospital,  the  tumour  gradually  increased 
to  about  twice  its  former  size.  Mr.  Bell, 
who  saw  the  patient  with  Mr.  Shaw,  a  few 
days  after  his  admission,  decided  that  the  dis- 
ease was  an  aneurism  of  the  arteria  inno- 
minata,  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt an  operation ;  palliative  measures 
should  only  be  adopted. 

Oct.  19.  An  alum  gargle    was  ordered  to 
be    used     frequently,    and     the    following 
draught  to  be  taken  three  times  in  the  day. 
Infusion  of  roses,  2  ounces; 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  half  a  drachm. 

A  cold  lotion,  composed  of  gxij.  of  cam- 
phor mixture,  with  §ij.  of  spirits  of  wine, 
was  directed  to  be  applied  constantly  to  the 
part. 

20.  An  addition  of  twenty  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  digitalis  was  this  day  made  to  each 
draught.  The  man  complained  of  a  little 
cough,  for  which  a  balsamic  linctus,  and  a 
febrifuge  draught  were  ordered. 

21.  The  salivation  continued.  Half  a 
drachm  of  precipitated  sulphur  was  given 
to  the  patient  three  times  in  the  day  in 
a  cup  of  milk.  The  patient  was  exceedingly 
restless  uud  irritable. 


On  the  24th,  a  gargle,  containing  12 
grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  eight  ounces 
of  water,  was  used. 

25.  A  draught  containing  twenty  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  opium  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  every  night  at  bed  time.  The  pa- 
tient now  became  more  tranquil,  slept  at 
night ;  and  complained  of  nothing  but  the 
cough,  which  was  still  troublesome. 

28.  The  patient  had  now  been  nine 
days  in  the  Hospital ;  the  tumour  had  ex- 
tended somewhat  upward  toward  the  trachea. 
A  marked  difference  could  be  discovered  be- 
tween the  pulsations  of  the  right  and  left 
radial  artery  ;  the  right  beating  weaker  than 
the  left.  Eight  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
swelling. 

29.  The  former  medicines  were  discon- 
tinued, aud  the  following  draught  substitu- 
ted: 

Infusion  of  Unseed,  2  ounces  ; 
Camphorated   tincture    of  opium,   half  u 

drachm  ; 
Aniimonial  wine,  40  drops. 
to  be  taken  three  times  in  the  day. 

On  the  30th.  Eight  leeches  were  again 
applied,  and  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
digitalis  given  in  the  infusion  of  linseed,  in- 
stead of  the  paregoric.  On  the  following 
day  ten  leeches  were  applied  to  the  swell- 
ing, which  continued  to  increase. 

Xovember  1.  Fourteen  ounces  of  blood 
were  abstracted  from  the  arm. 

On  the  4th.  The  bleeding,  to  the  ammount 
of  sixteen  ounces,  was  repeated. 

On  the  5th.  Y.  S.  ad  gviii.  The  digitalis 
draught  was  continued,  with  twelve  drops 
of  the  tincture  instead  of  twenty.  The  pa- 
tient began  to  feel  very  weak.  The  tumour, 
however,  continued  to  increase,  and  to  ex- 
tend gradually  over  the  sternum,  pushing 
the  trachea  to  the  left  side.  The  patient's 
voice  was  husky,  and  the  man  finding  the 
swelling  increasing,  began  to  grow  dissatis- 
fied, and  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish  that 
some  operation  should  be  performed,  es- 
pecially as  the  surgeon  who  had  sent  him, 
God  knows  why,  to  this  Hospital,  had  told 
him  that  he  might  be  cured  by  an  opera- 
tion. The  request  was  as  frequently  evaded 
by  Mt.  Shaw. 

10.  Was  bled  again  to  twelve  ounces  ; 
on  the  14th,  to  ten  ;  and  on  the  16th,  to  the 
same  amount.  Twelve  leeches  were  ap- 
plied on  the  18th,  and  again  on  the  22d,  and 
the  cold  lotion  continued. 

The  patient  is  still  exceedingly  anxious 
that  something  decisive  should  be  done. 
The  tumour  is  on  the  increase  ;  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  right  radial  artery  is  very  feeble, 
as  is  the  pulsation  in  the  right  carotid. 

25.  No  pulsation  can  now  be  felt  in  tha 
carotid  artery.  Ten  leeches  were  again  ap- 
plied to  the  tumour.  The  leeches  were  re- 
peated on  the  27  th,  and  again  on  the  30th  ; 
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when  a  draught  was  ordered  for  his  cough, 
which    was    very    troublesome.      Nothing 
further   was   doiie,    excepting   to    order    a 
chalk  mixture  or  two  for    a  purging  winch 
had   supervened,  and  being  determined  to 
remain  no  longer  under  this  treatment,  the 
patient  left  the    Hospital   on    the    4th    of 
.December,    intending     to   go    to     Pwaton 
Square  ;  hut  it  was  too  late,  the  unfortu- 
nate man  survived  only  twenty-four   hours 
after  leaving  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  having 
been  there  about  six  weeks. 
Dissection. 
The     following    were     the    appearances 
which  the  parts  presented  ;  and  a  more  in- 
structive dissection  could  scarcely  be  seen. 
It     shows  how    much    might  have     been 
done   by  an   energetic   surgeon,    and  how 
much   might    be  sacrificed  by    timidity  or 
something  worse.     On  dividing  the  integu- 
ments and  cellular  substance,  the   tumour 
was    immediately     exposed,    the    mastoid 
muscle  appearing  to  have  been  destroyed  or 
spread  out  so  much  as  not  to  be  percepti- 
ble, except  some  fibres  of  the  sternal  por- 
tion, which  with  their  tendon  were  stretched 
across  it ;  when  that  part   of  the   tumour 
which  was  situated  in  the  neck,  was   ex- 
posed, it  consisted  of  three  portions,  one  ex- 
tending upwards  by  the  side  of  the  trachea, 
as  far  as  the  cricoid  cartilage,  a  second  por- 
tion laterally  along  the  line,  of  the   clavicle 
to   one   third   of  the   extent  of  that  bone  ; 
a  third  portion  was  seen  between  these  two, 
extending  upwards  and  outwards,  across  the 
neck  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius 
muscle.     The  structure  of  the  coats  of  the 
tumour  at  its  front  part  seemed  to  be  broken 
down,  and  gave  way  immediately  on  touch- 
ing them,  and  a  large  opening  was  found  op- 
posite    the    clavicle,    through    which    the 
blood  had  been  prevented  from  escaping  by 
the   adhesion   of  its  edges  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  that  bone.     The  upper  part  of  the 
sternum  and  cartilages  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond  ribs    being  removed,   the   remainder 
of  the  tumour  was  exposed,  extending  be- 
hind the    clavicle,  and   upper  part  of  the 
sternum,   and  reaching  to  the    arch  of  the 
aorta,  on  which  it  rested  ;  on  removing  the 
tumour  from  the  parts  on  which  it  lay,  the 
common  carotid  was  found  behind  the  first 
portion   about  one   half  or  two    thirds  its 
natural  size,   and  behind   the  second,    the 
subclavian  in  its  natural  state  ;  and  on  rais- 
ing the  tumour  at  its  lower  part,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  arteria  innominata  was 
seen  ;  this  being  divided  close  to  the  aorta, 
the  tumour  came  away.     On  examining  the 
posterior    surface    of  the    sac,    the   arteria 
innominata  was  perceived  dividing  into  its 
two  branches,  and  on  looking  at  its  internal 
surface,  the  opening  was  found  to  be  in  the 
iunominata,  of  an.  inch  in  extent,  occupying 


the    space  from   about  half  an   inch   nom 
its    commencement  to  its   bifurcation,    the 
coats  continuing   their  natural  appearance, 
and  terminating  abruptly  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  coats  of  the  sac  :  at  the  lower 
part  of  this  space  was  seen  the  orifice  of 
this    artery  at  the   upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  orifice' of  the  subclavian,  but  no  appear- 
ance of  the  carotid  ;  and  on  passing  a  probe 
through  this  vessel  from  above,  no   resist- 
ance was  offered   to  it  at  about  half  an  inch 
from  its    commencement  ;    this,    however, 
I  gave  way,  on  slight  force  being  applied,  and 
the  probe  passed  on  till  its  point  was  seen 
|  through    a   semi-transparent   and  resisting 
!  membrane  which  covered  the  mouth  of  the 
artery,  and  which  appeared  to  be  continu- 
ous with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  inno- 
minata.    A  coagulum  of  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  occupied  that  portion  of  the  sac  be- 
hind the  upper  part  of   the   sternum  ;  and 
layers   of  the   same  membrane,   to     about 
half  an   inch  in    thickness,  the  upper  and 
inner  part.     There  is  half  an  inch  of  the 
subclavian  artery  between  the  tumour  and 
its  first  branch. 

Remarks.—  The  success  which  attended 
Mr.  Wardrop's  operation  of  tying  the  carotid 
above  the  aneurism  as  detailed  in  the  12'2d 
number  of  The  Lancet,  ought  to  hare  in- 
duced the  illuminati  of  the  Middlesex 
to  have  aUempted  a  similar  mode  of  treat- 
ment. They  might  first  have  tied  the 
carotid,  and  if  that  were  found  insuffi- 
cient to  have  stayed  the  progress  of  the 
tumour,  they  should  have  afterwards 
tied  the  subclavian,  rather  than  have 
given  the  man  up  to  his  fate.  It  will  be 
seen,  indeed,  from  the  report,  that  ten  days 
previous  to  the  patient's  leaving  the  Hospi- 
tal, the  carotid  artery  had  become  oblite- 
rated, and  that  fact  was  not  unknown  to 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Shaw.  Why,  we  repeat, 
did  they  not  then  tie  the  subclavian  1  The 
preparation  is,  at  present,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  >A"ardrop. 

ACCIDENTS. 

From  Nov.  :").  Fracture  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  ;  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  ;  frac- 
ture of  the  skull ;  fracture  of  the  jaw,  with 
concussion  of  the  brain  ;  two  cases  of  burn ; 
injury  of  the  spine  ;  injury  of  the  abdomen  ; 
fracture   of  the    knee-joint  ;    two  cases   of 

!  bruises  ;  wound  of  the  scalp  ;  concussion  of 
the  spine  ;  and  a  severe  case  of  burn. — Up 
to  Nov.  26. 

No  operations  have  been  performed  within 
the  same  period,  with  the  exception  of  two 

I  cases  of  hydrocele. 

We  would  remind  the  house  surgeon  that 
the  accidents  have  not  been  posted  in  the 
pupils'  room  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  month. 
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SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ; 

DELIVERED   IN   THE 

ANATOMICAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES, 
At  St.  Bartholomew  's  Hospital, 


On  the  Muscles  to  be  found  on  the  back  of 
the  Body. 

Trapezius. — I  have  spoken  of  the  ligamen- 
tum  nuchee,  as  being  connected  with  the  tra- 
pezius, but  here  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
what  that  is  :  it  is  really  very  insignificant 
in  the  human  subject ;  but  there  is  an  elas- 
tic ligament,  of  a  tough,  yellowish  substance, 
very  strong  but  inanimate,  which  is  called 
the  ligamentum  nuchee.  In  animals  it  is 
very  important,  for  it  supports  tbe  head  and 
neck  when  they  are  grazing,  without  the 
expense  of  muscular  action.  This  ligamen- 
tum nuchse  you  must  be  well  acquainted 
with,  for  you  must  have  seen  it  often  when 
cutting  up  necks  of  veal  and  mutton.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  head 
S  'man,  but  still  he  has  a  ligamentum  nucha;, 
though  it  is  of  an  insignificant  kind. 

Now  having  spoken  of  tbe  attachment  of 
the  trapezius,  I  come  to  speak  of  the  use  of 
it ;  and  granting  the  posterior  attachment 
to  be  the  fixed  part,  the  trapezius  will  draw 
back  the  scapula  towards  the  vertebral 
column.  But  here  is  a  muscle  which  may 
act  in  two  different  parts  ;  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  its  acting  altogether.  Where  a 
muscle  is  inserted  into  a  sinew  it  acts  on 
that  sinew,  but  here  is  a  muscle  having  a 
great  breadth  ;  the  lower  part  of  it  may  act 
separately,  by  drawing  the  scapula  down- 
wards ;  the  upper  part  of  it  may  act  by 
drawing  the  scapula  backwards  and  up 
wards.  And  again,  the  portion  which  ex- 
tends itself  towards  the  collar  bone  must  be 
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admitted  to  have  a  separate  action,  and  that 
will  turn  the  face  to  one  side  ;  and  this  con- 
cludes what  I  have  to  say  about  the  action 
of  the  trapezius. 

Latissimus  Dorsi. — With  respect  to  the  ac- 
tion of  this  muscle,  if  the  arm  was  elevated 
it  wduld  draw  it  to  tbe  side  ;  having  done 
that,  it  would  draw  it  back  towards  the 
vertebral  column,  and  then  it  would  roll  the 
arni  inwards. 

There  are  two  great  muscles  which  de- 
press the  arm  ;  the  pectoral  muscle  draws  it 
forwards,  the  latissimus  dorsi  draws  it  back- 
wards, and  both  concur  in  rolling  the  arm. 
Granting  the  arm  to  be  the  fixed  part,  then 
those  muscles  draw  up  the  sides  of  the 
trunk  to  the  arm.  Now  here  I  might  re- 
peat tbe  advantages  surgeons  derive  from  a 
particular  attention  to  the  muscles.  If  a 
muscle  is  burst,  you  must  bind  the  parts 
together  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  will 
approximate  ;  if  a  muscle  is  divided,  you 
can  only  close  the  wound  by  approximating 
the  parts,  and  it  is  always  convenient,  when 

'  you  dissect  tumours,  to  put  the  muscles  on 

I  tbe  stretch. 

llhomboid  Muscle. — Action  of  this  muscle  1 
W  by  it  \s  ns  plain  as  a  pike-staff  that  it  will 
draw  the  scapula  towards  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn-— draw  tbe  scapula  backwards.  But 
then  here  is  a  muscle,  the  parts  of  which 
may  act  separately ;  the  lower  part,  tbe  rhom- 
boideus  major,  acting  separately,  will  draw 
back  the  inferior  edge  of  the  scapula,  and 
I  might  say,  that  the  rhomboideus  minor 
acting  separately  would  draw  back  the  su- 
perior edge  of  the  scapula. 

Levator  Scajmlie.— This  is  an  elevator  of 
tbe  scapulae,  and  we  are  to  associate  with 
that  the  elevation  of  the  shoulder  joint. 

Now  here  I  show  you  three  muscles  to- 
day intervening  between  the  trunk  of  the 
body  and  the  bone  of  the  shoulder,  namely, 
the  trapezius,  rhomboid,  and  the  levator 
scapulae.  Let  me  speak  of  them  as  one, 
and  let  me  call  upon  you  to  remember  that 
there  were  three  described  on  the  other 
front  of  the  body,  intervening  between  the 
trunk  and  the  scapula,  namely,  the  subcla- 
vins,    pectoralis  minor,  and  terratus  anticus. 
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Now  the  question  is,  can  we  account    by 
the   action   of   these   muscles,  for    all  the 
movements  of  the  shoulder  upon  the  tiunk 
of  the  body!     Iu    all  the  motions  of  the 
shoulder,    whether    upwards,    downwards, 
backwards,  or  forwards,  the  two  bones  move 
as  if  they  were  one  piece  ;  there  is  no  mo- 
tion between  them,  the  ligaments  will  not 
permit  it ;  but  if  the  scapula  has  a  motion 
at  all  independent  of  the  collar  bone,  it  is 
a  motion  upon  the  scapula  and  of  the  collar 
hone,  on  which  it  revolves,  as  it  were,  upon 
its  axis.     These  things  you  will  understand 
better  as  you  understand  the  skeleton  fur- 
ther for  no  one  will  understand  the  skele- 
ton 'from  merely  examining  the  dry  bones  ; 
they  must  be  seen  connected  with  their  na- 
tural ligaments  before  you  can  understand 
the  real  structure. 

Serratus  superior  Posticus.— This  muscle 
may  be  classed  among  the  elevators  of  the 
libs,  and  so  far  it  is  an  inspiratory  muscle  ; 
it  may  move  the  vertebral  column,  draw  it 
back  a  little,  and  twist  it  in  an  inconvenient 
way. 

Splenii.— There  are  two  of  these,  the 
splenius  capitis  and  splenius  colli.  W  hat  do 
they  do  1  Extend  the  head  and  extend  the 
vertebral  column.  They  assist  in  turning 
the  head  round  ;  and  it  is  really  curious  how 
the  head  is  turned  round  ;  it  is  not  done  by 
a  single  muscle,  but  by  many  muscles. 


Complexus.— This  muscle   was,    formerly, 
split  into  a  great  many  ;  but  thanks,  say  1, 
be  to  Albums,  for  having  it  now  considered 
as  one.     This  is  a  muscle  which,  of  course, 
supports  the  head,  and  draws  the  head  back- 
wards towards  the  vertebral  column  ;    but 
by  drawing  the  head  towards  "the  transverse 
process  of  the  vertebral  column,  it  will  turn 
the  face  to  the   opposite   side,   concurring 
with  the   mustoideus   and   trapezius   on  the 
same  side  ;  and  in  that  same  act,  the  splenius 
of  the  leftside  also  concurring.     ISow  you 
see   there  is  a  great  necessity  for  muscles 
continually  to  support  the  weight  of   the 
head  and  neck  :  when  we  are  quite  upright, 
and   have  our  faces  looking   straight    tor- 
wards,  the  whole  weight  of  the  head  is  so 
poised  on  the  top  of  the  vertebral  column, 
that  it  is  perfectly  balanced  ;  it  has  no  ten- 
dency to  preponderate  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  it  is  poised  as  the  false  balance  is  ;  it  has  a 
greater  lever  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  least  preponderance  of  weight  causes 
the  head  to  drop  forwards,  and  that  too  with 
no  inconsiderable  effect,  as  you  see  in  people 
going  to  sleep.     Well,   then,  there  was  a 
necessity  for  having  the  muscles  continually 
to  act  for  the  support  of  the  head,  and  this 
is  the  general  use  of  the  muscles  which  L 
have  been  describing. 


Semi-Spinalis  Colli,  Pectus  Capitis  Posterior 
and  Obliquus  Capitis  Superior.— I  will  put  all 
these  three  muscles  together,  for  they  must 
have  the  same  use  ;  they  must  support  the 
weight  of  the  head,  and  extend  it. 

OMbmus  Inferior.—This  is  a  muscle  in 
bulk  equal  to'all  the  rest ;  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant muscle  ;  it  has  a  very  efficient  func- 
tion to  perform  ;  it  turns  the  head  and  the 
first  vertebra  round  on  the  second  ver- 
tebra. 

Trachelo-Nastoideus  is  a  muscle  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  head,  and  extending  it  a 
little,  turning  it  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
but  it  is  not  a  muscle  of  general  import- 
ance. 

Serratus  Inferior  Posticus,  and  Seiratus  Su- 
perior Posticus.— Both  these  are  muscles  oi 
no  importance.  They  act  as  inspiratory 
muscles,  and  will  tend  to  steady  the  chest 
upon  the  vertebral  column. 

Lonzissimus  Dorsi,  and  Sacro   Lumbalis.— 
It  is  not  worth  while  bothering  one  s  sell 
about  the  actions  of  these  muscles  ;  1  have 
heard  disputes  about  them,  but  they  are  not 
worth  attending  to.     If,  however,  it  were 
necessary  to  have  muscles  to  support  the 
head,  and  to  draw  it  back,  how  much  more 
is  it  necessary  to  have  them  to  support  the 
vertebra;  1     These  muscles  do   support  the 
weight  of  the  vertebra.     If  a  person  was 
inclined  a  little  forwards,  and  these  muscles 
were  a  little  paralised,  plump  forward  would 
he  go  with. great  weight  upon  his  breast; 
but  these  are  muscles  to  prevent  that.    And 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  bulk  of :  them ,  1 
would  only  ask  you  to  look  at  the  back  of  a 
skeleton,  or  an  emaciated  person,  and  what 
do  you  see  1     The  vertebra  sticking  up  like 
a  ridge.     But  look  at  the  back  of  a  fat  per- 
son, and  what  do  you  seel  Why,  that  which 
was  a  ridge,  is  here  a  furrow,  with  two  fat 
lumps  on  each  side.     Well,  then,  these  two 
muscles  are  continually  acting  for  the   sup- 
port of  the  body  ;  if  they  did  not,  the  body 
would  immediately   fall    forwards.     And   1 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  many 
of  our  motions  are  effected,  not  by  muscular 
action,  but  by  muscular  relaxation.     Sup- 
pose 1  wanted  to  make  a  bow,  do  you  think 
I  would  use  my  abdominal  muscles,  and  put 
these  into  full  stretch  1     No;  but  I  would 
relax  them,  and  downwards  would  my  nose 
drop.     I  remember,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  my  life,  having  received  a  lesson  oftthis 
kind  :  I  caught  cold,  as  the  saying  is  ;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  pretty  little  physio- 
logical book  might  be  written  on  the  subject 
of  catching  cold,  for  many  people  say  that 
some  colds  are  infectious  :  sneezing,  tor  in- 
stance, by  one  man,  will  set  another  man 
about    the    same   job.    There  are    many 
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others  who  will  say,  upon  my  soul  and  body, 
there  is  no  infection  at  all  about  colds. 
But  what  is  called  catching  cold,  is  where 
you  are  exposed  to  a  stream  of  air ;  and  if 
the  wind  blows  upon  some  delicate  persons, 
or  if  a  little  bit  of  a  blast  from  the  door 
comes  upon  them,  O  !  off  they  will  go  sneez- 
ing, and  have  a  cold  immediately.  Well,  I 
had  caught  a  cold ;  I  had  inflammatory 
fever,  acceleration  of  pulse,  white  tongue, 
and  thirst;  was  bother-headed,  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  do  any  thing  else,  and  all  my 
muscles  ached  most  surprisingly.  As  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  myself,  I  went 
to  the  play ;  and  when  I  got  there,  egad, 
my  loins  ached  in  a  most  horrible  manner  ; 
I  was  glad  to  get  to  a  place  where  I  could 
lean  to  support  myself,  and  then  there  was 
no  pain'.  I  held  up  my  arm,  but  the  pain  in  the 
deltoid  was  intolerable,  and  down  it  dropped 
immediately.  Well,  you  know,  all  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  sneezing,  then  by  coughing,  and 
then  by  expectoration.  Now,  I  say,  can 
you  account  for  all  this,  that  just  a  blast  of 
air  blowing  on  one  part  of  the  skin,  should 
so  disturb  the  whole  constitution  1  Can  you 
account  for  it  ?  To  me  the  account  seems 
easy  enough  ;  which  is,  that  one  part  of  the 
skin  being  affected,  the  whole  of  the  skin 
becomes  affected  ;  a  sort  of  shivering  and 
suppression  of  secretion  takes  place  ;  and 
then  we  have  what  I  may  call  the  electricity 
of  the  body,  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
muscular  system,  all  become  disturbed,  and 
there  is  febrile  excitement.  Now  a  little  of 
James'  powder,  and  throwing  yourself  into  a 
perspiration,  will  take  off  these  feelings 
pretty  quickly.  But  this  relates  only  to  one 
kind  of  cold.  People  come  into  the  hospital 
with  their  loins  full  of  pains,  saying,  O  my 
loins  are  very  bad  indeed  ;  and  if  you  let 
them  do  as  they  please,  they  will  remain 
there  for  many  months  ;  that  is,  if  you  allow 
them  to  get  up  and  use  their  muscles,  the 
pains  will  continue  ;  but  if  you  keep  them 
in  bed,  they  will  soon  entirely  go  away. 

Now  I  have  got  over  these  muscles  as 
far  as  I  have  gone,  as  briefly  as  I  could, 
because  I  don't  like  to  be  too  minute  with 
respect  to  any  object ;  and  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  it  is  a  piece  of  affectation  to  de- 
scribe these  muscles  with  accuracy,  for  they 
have  not  exactly  the  same  attachments  in 
different  subjects  ;  it  is  the  general  view  of 
the  muscles  on  the  back,  which  it  is  im- 
portant for  you  to  learn  ;  and  having  learned 
that,  you  may  afterwards  learn  more  if  you 
think  proper. 
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Lecture  VII. 

On  Idiopathic  Fever. 

The  last  form  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  brain  to  be  noticed,  is  that  termed  idio- 
pathic fever,  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  from 
what  is  called  tymptomatic fever,  as  produced 
by  inflammation  in  general. 

Now  the  terra. fever,  according  to  its  natu- 
ral and  obvious  signification,  expresses 
merely  a  general  increase  of  heat  in  the 
system,  probably  from  the  Latin  verb  fervere, 
to  be  hot,  and  analogous  with  the  corre- 
sponding term  pyrexia  from  the  Greek.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  common  language,  (and  justly 
in  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,) 
fever  is  a  term  applied  to  every  state  of  sys- 
tem where  the  animal  heat  is  morbidly  in- 
creased. Now  this,  as  you  know,  is  the 
case  in  almost  all  inflammations,  wherever 
seated,  provided  they  are  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  intensity  and  extent ;  hence,  such  a 
febrile  state  of  system  has  been  considered 
as  in  most  cases  the  mere  effect  of  inflam- 
mation, and  therefore  called  symptomatic 
fever,  that  is,  fever  symptomatic  of  inflam- 
mation, and  of  course  a  secondary  affection. 
But  it  has  also  generally  been  supposed, 
that  fever  might  exist  as  a  primary  affection, 
altogether  independent  of  inflammation. 
This,  it  was  alleged,  is  the  case  with  the 
whole  tribe  of  continued,  intermittent,  and  re- 
mittent fevers  ;  as  well  as  those  termed  specif  c. 
For  although  these  were  often  found  com- 
bined with  inflammation,  this  was  supposed 
to  be  secondary  and  accidental  only,  and  not 
the  primary  or  essential  part  of  the  disease. 
Now  such  fevers,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  symptomatic  fever  as  resulting  un- 
equivocally from  inflammation,  were  called 
by  way  of  distinction,  idiopathic  fevers. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you,  that  such 
distinction  is  unfounded  ;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  there  are  no  idiopathic  fevers,  with- 
out inflammation  as  their  cause  :  in  short, 
that  fever  in  every  form,  or,  in  other  words, 
every  febrile  state  of  system,  that  is,  where 
the  skin  is  preternaturally  hot,  the  tongue 
furred,  and  the  pulse  quickened  (these  being 
the  leading  symptoms  of  such  state)  is  the 
result  of  inflammation,  and  of  this  cause  only. 
This  I  propose  to  prove  to  you,  by  detailing 
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the  history  of  what  is  called  idiopathic  fever, 
when  you  will  find  reason,  I  think,  to  ad- 
mit, that  this  form  of  disease  furnishes  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  I  have  just 
laid  down.  And  you  cannot  but  perceive 
the  importance  of  this,  in  a  practical  point 
of  view.  For  if  a  febrile  state  of  body, 
whenever  it  occurs,  is  a  secondary  state  of 
disease,  an  effect  merely  of  inflammation,  it 
ought  not  to  engage  our  sole  or  principal 
attention  in  the  cure  ;  but  we  should  rather 
look  to  the  removal  of  the  inflammation  itself, 
as  the  catise;  for  this  being  removed,  the 
effect  will  cease  also  ;  which  experience 
shows  to  be  the  case.  "While  the  removal 
of  the  effect,  the  febrile  state  of  system,  is 
not  necessarily  followed  by  a  cessation  of 
the  inflammation  ;  which  may  still  pursue  its 
course  :  and  more  than  this,  it  is  sometimes 
found,  that  the  exciting  a  febrile  state,  or 
aggravating  it  when  already  present,  by  the 
use  of  stimulants,  is,  in  certain  circumstances 
of  inflammation,  the  most  effectual  means 
of  removing  the  disease.  This,  we  shall 
find,  applies  to  proper  or  idiopathic  fever,  as 
well  as  to  other  inflammations. 

I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  what  are 
the  points  I  am  desirous  of  establishing  : 
they  are  these  then :  1st,  That  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  fever,  independent  of  local 
inflammation  as  its  cause  ;  consequently, 
that  what  is  called  proper  or  idiopathic  fever, 
like  all  other  febrile  states  of  system,  is 
always  the  l-esult  of  inflammation  ;  and  that 
it  no  otherwise  differs  from  a  common  ease 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  any  other 
organ,  than  in  regard  to  the  part  where  the 
inflammation  is  seated.  2dly,  That  the  pro- 
per or  primary  seat  of  idiopathic  fever  is  the 
brain,  in  the  same  way  that  the  lungs  are 
the  seat  of  pneumonia,  the  liver  of  hepatitis, 
and  so  of  others  ;  the  febrile  symptoms,  or 
general  disorder  of  system,  being  in  each 
case  secondary,  or  symptomatic  of  the  local 
inflammation.  Thus,  then,  all  febrile  dis- 
orders, whether  we  call  them  symptomatic  or 
idiopathic  fevers,  are  compounded  of  a  pri- 
mary topical  inflammation  ;  and,  as  the  ef- 
fect of  this,  a  general  disorder  of  system, 
which,  in  Dr.  Cullen's  Nosology,  is  termed 
pyrexia,  or  a  febrile  state  of  body.  Accord- 
ingly, we  might  make  as  many  fevers  as 
there  are  organs  which,  when  inflamed,  are 
capable  of  rousing  the  system  into  febrile 
action.  In  this  way,  we  might  have  pulmo- 
nic fever,  cardiac  fever,  gastric  fever,  hepatic 
fever,  and  so  on  ;  while  those  febrile  states 
that  are  produced  by  inflammatioa  of  the 
brain  might,  upon  the  same  principle,  be 
termed  brain  fever,  corresponding  with  what 
is  called  by  physicians  idiopathic  fever;  the 
primary  seat  and  nature  of  which,  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  establish  by  proofs. 

Now  the  seat  and  nature  of  a  disease  may 
be  ascertained  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the 


symptoms  or  appearances  that  present  them- 
selves during  life  ;  secondly,  by  examination 
in  the  way  of  dissection,  after  death.  These 
modes  of  investigation  are  both  of  them  of 
considerable  importance  ;  but  the  greatest 
weight  is  due  to  the  former,  or  examina- 
tion of  symptoms  ;  because  these,  or  some 
of  them  at  least  (the  essential  or  pathogno- 
monic) are  always  present ;  while  there  are 
many  diseases  that  leave  few  or  no  traces 
behind  them  after  death.  I  must  premise 
here,  that  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  simplest  furm  of  the  disease  ; 
so  as  to  exclude,  for  the  time,  all  acciden- 
tal combination  with  other  diseases.  Such 
combinations  are  exceedingly  frequent  in 
fever ;  but  they  throw  no  light  upon  the 
real  or  intrinsic  nature  of  the  disease, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  they  rather  tend  to 
obscure.  This  is  a  point  that  has  been  too 
much  neglected  in  most  of  the  attempts 
that  have  hitherto  been  made  to  establish 
the  theory  of  fever  :  the  accidental  circum- 
stances having  been  confounded  with  those 
that  are  essential,  and  false  conclusions 
come  to  in  consequence.  In  ordinary  prac- 
tice, we  find  fever  very  often  combined  with 
inflammation  in  the  chest,  or  in  the  abdomen, 
or  other  parts ;  all  such  cases  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  complicated  states  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  which  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 
At  present,  our  attention  must  be  directed 
exclusively  to  fever  in  its  simplest  state. 

Now  I  think  you  will  best  understand  the 
subject,  if  I  describe  to  you,  as  briefly  as  I 
can,  a  case  of  simple  fever,  such  as  it  occurs 
nine  times  in  ten  in  this  climate,  where  the 
comparative  mildness  of  the  symptoms  in 
the  beginning,  and  the  slower  progress  of 
the  disease  altogether,  give  us  ample  time 
for  observation  ;  whereas,  in  hot  climates, 
fever  is  so  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  so 
quickly  fatal ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
generally  complicated  with  other  affections, 
particularly  inflammation  in  some  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  that  it  scarcely  affords  an 
opportunity  for  investigating  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  disease. 

Suppose,  then,  you  are  called  to  a  patient 
recently  attacked  with  fever  ;  not  yet  so  ill, 
however,  but  that  he  is  able  to  sit  up.  You 
find  him  languid  and  feeble,  both  unwilling 
and  unable  to  make  any  considerable  mus- 
cular exertion  ;  his  countenance  dull  and 
inexpressive  ;  complaining  of  pain  in  the 
head,  with  heat  and  throbbing  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  head  and  neck,  the  throbbing 
increased  upon  stooping,  or  by  any  sudden 
exertion  of  mind  or  body;  incapable  of  ex- 
erting the  mental,  no  less  than  the  bodily, 
functions  ;  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  either  par- 
tially or  generally,  but  always  with  the  head 
hot,  even  though  the  extremities  be  cold,  as 
they  often   are ;   the    tongue  furred,   hut 
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generally  less  white  than  in  other  diseases  ; 
the  pulse  weak,  and  soft  to  the  feel ;  the 
appetite  lost,  often  with  nausea ;  the  sleep, 
imperfect  or  disturbed. 

Now  by  these  few  aud  simple  charac- 
ters, you  may  always  recognise  a  case  of 
proper  or  idiopathic  fever,  even  where  the 
disease  is  in  its  early  stage,  and  slight  in 
degree ;  and  where  the  disturbance  in  the 
brain  is  not  so  strongly  marked,  as  it  after- 
wards becomes. 

This  is  fever  in  its  simplest  and  mildest 
form,  such  as  is  called  by  Huxham  and  other 
authors,  the  low  nervous  fever ,  the  typhus  mitior 
of  Dr.  Cullen. 

If  you  look  at  the  disease  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  and  a  more  violent  and  aggra- 
vated-form ;  such  as  it  appears  under  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  as  confinement  in 
an  impure  and  heated  atmosphere,  with  neg- 
lect of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  or  other 
mismanagement ;  you  still  find  it  present- 
ing the  same  essential  characters,  differing 
from  the  former  only  in  degree,  but  showing- 
still  more  clearly  the  seat  and  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  pain  in  the  head,  indeed,  may 
be  no  longer  complained  of ;  but  this  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  consciousness,  from 
the  greater  disturbance  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  brain.  The  heat  of  head,  throbbing 
of  arteries,  and  the  flushing  of  the  eyes  and 
cheeks,  are  greater.  The  sensorial  or  proper 
functions  of  the  brain,  are  more  disordered, 
aud  in  extreme  cases  nearly  annihilated. 
The  heat  of  skin  is  intense  ;  the  fur  on 
the  tongue  has  increased  in  thickness,  aud 
become  darker  coloured,  often  to  the  de- 
gree of  absolute  blackness  ;  the  pulse  is 
soft,  and  easily  compressible  ;  with  other 
symptoms  that  will  be  more  minutely  de- 
scribed hereafter.  This  is  the  other  ex- 
treme of  simple  fever  ;  differing  from  the  for- 
mer, or  milder  typhus,  merely  in  degree. 
Accordingly,  there  are  all  the  gradations 
possible  between  the  two  ;  the  one,  by  con- 
tinuance merely,  especially  if  injudiciously 
treated,  or  neglected,  readily  passing  into 
the  other.  This  is  the  form  of  fever  called, 
from  its  violence,  malignant  ;  and,  from  the 
tendency  to  decomposition  observed  in  the 
fluids,  putrid  fever  ;  called  also  gaol,  camp, 
hospital,  or  ship  fever,  from  the  situation 
in  which  it  has  most  frequently  occurred  : 
the  typhus  gravior  of  Dr.  Cullen. 

When  fever  occurs  in  young  and  vigorous 
subjects,  living  in  a  pure  air,  and  in  the 
spring  season  more  especially  ;  and  also 
when  it  arises  from  such  simple  causes  as 
exposure  to  cold,  violent  exercise,  or  tem- 
porary excess  ;  the  pulse  becomes  strong 
and  full,  the  pain  and  throbbing  of  the  head 
are  unusually  violent,  and  the  heat  of  skin 
very  great,  with  a  tendency  to  profuse 
sweating.  This  constitutes  what  is  called 
inflammatory  fever,  the  synocha  of  Dr.  Cullen, 


which  never  lasts  above  a  few  days,  as  it 
either  terminates  in  health  within  this  pe- 
riod, or  degenerates  gradually  into  the  form 
of  violent  or  malignant  fever  before  described ; 
under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Cullen  calls 
it  synochus,  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  species  of 
disease,  instead  of  a  mere  variety,  as  is  really 
the  case. 

These  are  all  cases  of  simple  fever,  dif- 
fering from  one  another  merely  in  degree  ; 
the  difference  depending  upon  foreign  or 
accidental  circumstances,  not  essential  to 
the  disease.  And  it  is  in  this  simple  state 
only,  that  its  true  nature  and  character  can 
be  ascertained. 

Now  I  ask,  whether  the  characters  just 
mentioned,  aud  which  are  all  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  disease,  do  not  point  out  the 
brain  as  the  part  affected  1  It  is  the  head 
that  is  uniformly  complained  of  as  the  seat 
of  pain,  except  where  the  disease  is  so  vio- 
lent, or  far  advanced,  as  to  deprive  the  pa- 
tient of  his  proper  consciousness  ;  then,  in- 
deed, he  makes  no  complaint  of  pain  in  the 
head.  The  peculiar  functions,  again,  that 
are  performed  by  the  brain,  the  sensorial,  as 
we  call  them,  that  is,  sensation,  voluntary 
motion,  and  intellect,  are  constantly  disturbed, 
in  greater  or  less  degree;  sometimes  they 
are  in  too  excited  a  state,  sometimes  the 
reverse  ;  but  always  disordered  at  the  same 
time.  This  disturbance  of  the  sensorial func~ 
tions  is  in  proportion  to  the  violence  and 
danger  of  the  case  ;  which  proves  that  it 
makes  an  essential  part  of  the  character  of 
the  disease.  And  when  it  is  considered 
further,  that  such  disturbance  makes  no  ne- 
cessary part  of  other  diseases,  however  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  they  may  be,  (provided 
they  are  simple  and  uncombined)  we  seem 
on  these  grounds  to  be  wan-anted  in  refer- 
ring fever  essentially  to  the  brain,  as  its 
proper  seat. 

It  is  true  that  fever  is  "frequently  accom- 
panied with  other  symptoms  ;  such  as  those 
of  inflammation  in  the  chest,  or  in  the  ab- 
domen ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  these 
occur  as  frequently  as  the  symptoms  of 
brain  affection,  and  have  as  great  a  right, 
therefore,  to  be  looked  upon  as  essential  to 
the  disease.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  a  true  statement  of  the  case.  The 
difference  lies  here  ;  that  in  proper  or  idio- 
pathic fever,  however  complicated,  the  brain 
affection  is  always  present,  though  occa- 
sionally much  obscured  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  other  symptoms  ;  while  the  affec- 
tion of  other  organs,  is  occasional  and  acci- 
dental only.  Xo  simple  case  of  pneumonia, 
or  peritonitis,  or  any  other  inflammation,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  brain  itself,  is  attended 
with  the  essential  symptoms  of  idiopathic 
fever.  You  will  have  the  local  pain,  and 
the  disturbed  function  of  the  part  inflamed  ; 
and  you  may  have  likewise  a  high  state  of. 
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pyrexia,  or  general  febrile  action.  But  you 
will  not  observe  the  prostration  of  muscular 
strength,  the  delirious  tendency,  nor  the 
other  sensorial  disturbance  ;  nor  the  brown 
tongue  ;  which  are  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racters of  proper  fever,  and  which,  where 
they  do  occur,  in  combination  with  other 
inflammations,  serve  to  show  a  complicated 
state  of  disease. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  remarking  here, 
that  the  pain  in  the  head,  which  I  men- 
tioned as  serving  to  mark  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease in  fever,  often  precedes  for  several 
days  tke  general  disorder,  or  febrile  state 
of  system  ;  it  takes  place,  in  fact,  before  the 
disease  is  fully  formed,  and  before,  in  strict- 
ness of  language,  it  merits  the  title  offerer; 
while  it  (the  pain  in  the  head)  often  re- 
mains after  the  fever  has  wholly  gone  off ; 
or  is  renewed  again  by  the  most  trivial 
causes  that  tend  to  excite  or  disturb  the 
vascular  action  of  the  brain  ;  such  as  stoop- 
ing, or  any  sudden  bodily  exertion,  or  emo- 
tion of  mind. 

These  then  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
I  found  my  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  seat  of 
fever ;  and  that  the  disease  consists  in  in- 
flammation of  the  organ,  may  with  equal 
justice  be  inferred,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  symptoms  with  those  of  inflammation 
generally.  You  have  only  to  apply  the 
same  tests  that  are  employed  in  investigat- 
ing other  diseases,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion. 

If,  for  instance,  you  found  a  person  com- 
plaining of  pain  in  the  chest ;  and  if,  as  is 
often  the  case,  there  was  a  sense  of  heat 
and  throbbing  in  the  part;  if  respiration 
were  observed  to  be  disturbed  in  any  way, 
as  by  cough,  expectoration,  or  difficulty  of 
breathing  ;  and,  lastly,  if  along  with  these 
local  symptoms  you  should  find  the  skin 
hot  ;  the  tongue  dry  and  coated;  and  the 
pulse  accelerated, — you  would  not  hesitate 
to  conclude,  from  such  a  combination  of 
symptoms,  that  the  patient  was  labouring 
under  inflammation  in  the  lungs.  Now  a 
similar  train  of  symptoms,  denoting  inflam- 
mation in  the  brain,  are  always  present  in 
idiopathic  fever,  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
There  is  bead-ach,  with  increase  of  heat, 
and  generally  throbbing  of  arteries  within 
and  about  the  head  ;  there  is  more  or  less 
of  disturbance  of  all  the  proper  functions  of 
the  brain  ;  ;uid  there  is  altogether  the  same 
febrile  state  of  system,  (pyrexia)  that  accom- 
panies other  inflammations.  What  infe- 
rence ought- to  be  drawn  from  these  circum- 
stances, I  leave  to  yourselves  to  determine. 
1  shall  only  remark  further  upon  this  point, 
that  it  is  the  lot  of  a  considerable  number 
of  medical  students,  during  the  period  of 
their  residence  in  London,  to  become  affect- 
ed with  fever,  and  often  in  a  severe  and 
dangerous  degree  ;  owing  either  to  confine- 


ment in  the  bad  air  of  a  dissecting  room,  to 
wounds  received  in  dissection,  to  excessive 
application  of  mind,  or  other  causes.  New 
I  have  attended  many  of  these  patients,  and 
I  never  found  one  who  was  not  convinced, 
from  his  own  feelings,  that  the  brain  was 
the  principal  seat  of  his  disease,  and  that 
the  arteries  of  the  brain  were  in  such  a  state 
of  violent  action,  as  could  only  be  referred 
to  actual  inflammation. 

This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  second  head 
of  proof,  namely,  dissection  after  death.  Now 
this  has  been  considered  as  affording  evi- 
dence that  ought  to  be  quite  conclusive  on 
the  subject.  But  you  will  easily  see  that 
such  an  opinion  is  not  maintainable,  and 
that  for  different  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
dissection  can  only  show  alterations  of  struc- 
ture, or  states  approaching  to  this  ;  but  not 
disordered  action,  which  is  the  primary  and 
essential  part  of  all  disease.  Alteration  of 
structure  is  only  a  consequence  of  disease, 
and  requires  some  time  for  its  production  ; 
commonly,  several  days  at  the  least,  and 
often  much  longer.  Now,  if  a  disease 
should  prove  fatal  before  time  is  given  for 
effecting  such  a  change,  it  is  plain  that  dis- 
section would  not  serve  our  purpose.  Ileuce 
you  may  understand,  why  the  most  violent 
cases  of  fever,  as  well  as  of  other  iuflamma- 
tions  in  the  brain,  leave  the  fewest  traces  of 
disease  behind  them.  They  prove  fatal,  be- 
fore such  change  can  be  effected.  Besides 
this,  the  appearances  observed  after  death 
are  not  necessarily  those  that  existed  during 
life  ;  great  changes  take  place  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood  at  the  time  of  death, 
so  as  materially  to  affect  the  appearance 
of  parts. 

The  essence  of  disease,  as  I  lave  before 
remarked,  is  disordered  action  ;  inflammation 
itself  is  nothing  more  at  first  ;  change  of 
structure,  when  it  occurs,  is  only  a  conse- 
quence, more  or  less  remote,  of  this  dis- 
ordered action.  Now  inflammation  always 
disturbs  and  deranges  the  function  of  the 
part  which  it  affects  ;  and,  when  very  vio- 
lent and  extensive  throughout  the  organ, 
may  interrupt  it  altogether.  This  may  be 
instanced  in  the  case  of  the  kidney,  as  well 
as  any  other:  violent  inflammation  of  this 
organ  produces  a  total  suppresion  of  urine  : 
and  you  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  may 
occur  with  respect  to  the  brain.  Should 
such  be  the  case,  life  might  be  very  quickly 
destroyed,  from  the  necessity  of  the  func- 
tions of  this  organ  to  existence  ;  yet  no  re- 
markable traces  of  the  disease  might  be 
found  after  death. 

That  the  structure  of  the  brain  is  not 
necessarily  or  materially  altered,  during  the 
course  of  even  violent  fever,  may  be  very 
safely  inferred  from  this  circumstance  ;  that 
often,  in  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease, 
where  for  many  days  together  the  sensorial 
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functions  have  been  nearly  annihilated,  a 
favourable  turn  takes  place  in  the  disease, 
by  a  kind  of  crisis,  as  it  is  called  ;  and,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  or  little  more,  the  brain 
is  enabled  to  resume  its  functions  ;  free  from 
disease,  though  with  diminished  powers. 
This  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case, 
if  the  structure  had  been  materially  changed  ; 
winch  serves  to  show  that  fever,  like  other 
diseases,  is  essentially  a  state  of  disordered 
action,  producing,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, a  disordered  state  of  functions  ; 
while  change  of  structure,  if  it  occur  at  all, 
is  a  remote  effect,  and  by  no  means  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms  that  appear  during 
life. 

But  there,  is  still  another  reason,  why 
dissection  often  proves  incompetent  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  nature  of  fever ;  namely, 
the  occasional  complication  of  this  with 
other  diseases,  the  latter  sometimes  de- 
stroying the  patient,  rather  than  the  fever 
itself.  Thus,  in  hot  climates,  inflammation 
very  frequently  arises  in  the  stomach,  or 
some  other  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
kills  the  patient,  where  the  fever  itself 
might  not  have  done  so.  In  this  case,  dis- 
section would  be  likely  to  show  only  the 
secondary  diseases.  So  likewise  in  this  cli- 
mate, during  the  course  of  a  fever,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  extensive  inflamma- 
tion arises  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  sometimes  spontaneously, 
but  much  more  frequently,  I  believe,  in- 
duced by  the  excessive  use  of  calomel,  and 
other  drastic  purgatives.  This  secondary 
affection  hastens  the  death  of  the  patient ; 
and,  in  such  cases,  strong  marks  of  inflam- 
mation are  found  in  the  intestines  after  death. 
This  has  led  many  to  conclude,  that  an  in- 
flamed state  of  the  mucous  membrane  makes 
an  essential  part  of  the  disease.  If  this 
were  true,  such  a  state  of  membrane  ought 
to  be  constantly  met  with  ;  but  it  is  only 
where  symptoms  of  disordered  action  in  the 
intestines  take  place  during  life,  that  such 
appearances  are  found. 

But  although  the  changes  induced  on  the 
brain  by  fever,  are  not  always  or  necessarily 
discoverable  by  dissection,  you  will  find,  in 
most  cases,  upon  a  careful  examination  after 
death,  sufficiently  evident  marks  of  inflam- 
mation having  existed  in  the  brain  during 
life.  I  have  myself,  indeed,  met  with  no  in- 
stance to  the  contrary,  provided  the  patient 
really  died  of  the  fever,  and  not  from  any 
supervening  disease,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case.  In  proportion  as  greater  attention  is 
paid  to  the  subject  the  proofs  of  inflamma- 
tion existing  in  the  brain,  as  the  essential 
cause  of  fever,  multiply.  The  appearances, 
however,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  fever, 
nor  distinguishable  from  those  produced  by 
the  other  forms  of  cerebral  disease,  and 
which  have  been  already  desciibed.     I  have 


seen,  indeed,  much  stronger  marks  of  in- 
flammation in  the  brain  of  persons  dying  of 
simple  fever,  than  is  met  with  in  many 
cases  of  what  is  called  phrenitis;  and  that 
where  none  but  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
fever  appeared,  without  any  of  those  that 
are  supposed  to  characterise  the  latter  form 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Now  such 
being  the  case,  we  are  led  into  this  dilemma : 
either  the  inflammation,  in  those  cases,  was 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  fever  present ; 
or  violent  inflammation  can  exist  in  the 
brain,  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms, 
that  is,  without  producing  any  disturbance 
of  functions  :  a  position  which,  I  imagine, 
few  are  prepared  to  support. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  three 
different  forms  of  cerebral  inflammation 
that  have  been  mentioned ;  viz.  hydroce- 
phalus, phrenitis,  and  idiopathic  fever.  This, 
I  expect,  will  facilitate  your  conception  of 
the  subject  altogether. 

Now  with   respect  to  names :    the  term 
hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  is  mani- 
festly improper,  as  it  applies  only  to  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease.     The  peculiar 
signs  denoting  such  an  accumulation  of  fluid, 
are  observed  only  after  the  disease  has  sub- 
sisted for  some  time  ;  while  the  inflamma- 
tory state,    that  in  which  the  disease   pri- 
marily and  essentially  consists,  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked     or    misconceived.     It    should 
doubtless  be  called  by  some  name  denoting 
at  once  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  that  in  its  simplest   form.     The  term 
meningitis,   which  has  been  used  by   some, 
though     ill-sounding,    appears     sufficiently 
characteristic  ;  or  the  disease  might  be  desig- 
nated by  the  still  more  expressive  language 
of  membnmoits  inflammation  of  the  brain.     The 
term  phrenitis  is  perhaps   admissible,   from 
the   long   and    constant  use   that  has  been 
made  of  it,  to  indicate  that  variety  of  cere- 
bral inflammation  that  is  especially  charac- 
terised by  active   delirium.     But  the  term 
fever  is   altogether    objectionable,   since  it 
makes  no  distinction  between  a  great  num- 
ber of  diseases,  to   which  different  names 
have  been  given,  and  which  often  call  for 
considerable  difference  of  treatment.     It  is 
further  objectionable   as  alluding  to    a  se- 
condary state  of  disease  ;  while  it  leads  to 
the  neglect  of  the  primary  affection  out  of 
which    it   arises.     The    epithet    idiopathic, 
that  has  been  applied  to  fever,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  diseases  that  are 
attended  with  a  febrile  state  of  system,  is 
absolutely  improper  ;  for  it  suggests  an  idea 
that  is  wholly    greundless ;    namely,    that 
fever  properly  so  called,  is  an  original  and 
universal  disease,  and  not  the  result  of  any 
primary  topical  affection.     But  I  have  said 
enough,  I  trust,  to  convince  you  that  this 
is  not  true  ;  but  that  what  is  called  idiopathic 
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fever,  is  primarily  and  essentially  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  cerebral  substance  ;  and  there- 
fore might  not  unaptly  be  called  cephalitis,  a 
name  that  has  been  employed  by  some 
nosologists,  to  express  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  though  it  did  not 
occur  to  them  to  include  proper  or  idiopathic 
fever  under  this  denomination. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  the  same,  in 
all  the  three  varieties  mentioned.  They  all 
consist  in  inflammation,  and  differ  merely 
as  to  the  particular  seat  they  occupy  in  the 
brain.  1.  Hydrocephalus  is  an  affection  of 
the  membranes  only  ;  analagous  with  pleuritis, 
or  peritonitis,  or  any  other  inflammation  of 
serous  membrane.  In  its  simplest  form,  (of 
which  there  are  many  examples,)  it  is  unat- 
tended with  any  disorder  of  the  sensorial 
Junctions;  though  in  most  instances,  per- 
haps, the  inflammation  extends  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  so  as  to  disturb  more  or 
less  its  functions  ;  just  as  it  happens  with 
regard  to  the  lungs  ;  where  we  meet  with 
many  more  cases  of  what  is  called  pleuro- 
peripneumony ,  than  of  simple  pleurisy.  2dly,  In 
phrenitis,  the  disease  is  characterised  by  dis- 
order of  one  of  the  sensorial  functions ; 
whence  it  must  be  considered  as  seated  in 
the  brain  itself  ;  not  affecting,  however,  the 
whole  organ,  but  confined  to  that  part, 
whatever  it  be  ,'that  is  particularly  connected 
with  the  mental  function.  Unhappihy,  our 
physiology  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced, 
to  enable  us  to  assign  this  with  any  preci- 
sion ;  though  there  seems  sufficient  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  hemispheres  are  more 
especially  devoted  to  the  operations  of  mind 
or  intellect.  3dly,  In  idiopathic  fever,  all 
the  sensorial  functions,  (sensation,  voluntary 
motion,  and  mind,)  are  at  once  disturbed; 
though  unequally  in  regard  to  each  other, 
and  in  different  degrees  at  different  times. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  thatfever,  strictly 
so  called,  is  an  affection  of  the  whole  organ  ; 
in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  other 
forms  of  inflammation  in  the  brain,  which 
are  partial,  and  of  limited  extent ;  ns  we 
judge  from  the  state  of  functions. 

It  must  appear,  therefore,  from  what  I 
have  now  said,  that  the  different  forms 
mentioned  of  inflammation  in  the  brain,  are 
mere  varieties,  in  the  language  of  natural 
history,  and  not  specifically  different  in  na- 
ture, as  they  have  generally  been  considered. 
This  is  further  proved  by  their  frequent  in- 
termixture, and  their  readily  passing  into 
one  another  :  so  that,  at  times,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  to  which  variety  any  particular  case 
belongs.  Thus  in  hydrocephalus,  the  symp- 
toms at  first  are  often  undistinguishable  from 
those  of  ordinary  fever ;  the  inflammation 
extending  more  or  less  to  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  produces  a  corresponding  disorder 
of  functions.  Nor  is  it  till  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  the  disease,  that  the  peculiar  symp- 


toms of  hydrocephalus  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  that  is,  wh.cn  serous  accumulation  has 
taken  place.  This  result  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  age  of  the  patient.  In  very  young- 
children,  the  tendency  to  serous  accumula- 
tion appears  to  be  greater;  or  it  may  be, 
that  the  membranes  in  them  are  more  dis- 
posed to  inflammation,  which,  when  it 
arises,  runs  move  rapidly  through  its  course. 
Whence  it  is,  that  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  in  infants,  is  rarely  ob- 
served to  have  the  same  protracted  dura- 
tion as  in  adults  :  the  disease  cither  proves 
quickly  fatal,  from  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  the  consequent  disturbance 
and  interruption  of  the  vital  functions  ;  or 
it  ends  in  serous  accumulation ;  with  a 
new  train  of  symptoms,  and  under  a  new 
denomination.  In  a  word,  hydrocephalus 
in  infants  (supposing  the  inflammation  to 
extend,  as  in  most  cases  it  does,  to  the 
brain  itself)  is  the  same  disease  as  fever  in 
adults,  and  they  require  a  similar  mode  of 
treatment.  Nov  is  it  uncommon  for  hydro- 
cephalus to  exhibit  signs  of  active  and  even 
furious  delirium,  (as  far  as  this  state  can  be 
judged  of  in  infants  ;)  such  as,  in  an  adult, 
would  be  called  phrenitis.  It  is  likewise 
common  for  inflammation  of  the  brain  set- 
ting out  as  phrenitis,  to  subside  at  length 
into  what  is  called  the  typhoid  state  of  fever  ; 
so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  disease,  the 
sensorial  functions  are  equally  obliterated  in 
both.  In  the  course  of  ordinary  idiopathic 
fever  again,  the  delirium  sometimes  assumes 
the  active  form  observed  in  phrenitis  ;  this 
however  is  commonly  of  short  duration,  the 
delirium  soon  subsiding  again  into  the  low 
or  ordinary  state.  This  occasional  inter- 
change, of  symptoms  is  probably  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  casual  shifting  of  the  inflam- 
mation, from  one  part  of  the  brain  to  ano- 
ther ;  or  to  the  varying  state  of  the  inflam- 
mation with  regard  to  particular  parts  of 
the  organ,  a  circumstance  common  to  in- 
flammation wherever  seated. 

These  differences  in  the  characters  of  the 
different  varieties  of  cerebral  inflammation, 
are  not  satisfactorily  elucidated  by  dissec- 
tion ;  for  the  appearances  observed  are  very 
nearly  the  same  in  all.  In  recent  cases, 
whether  of  hydrocephalus,  phrenitis,  or  itlio- 
pathic fever,  we  meet  with  the  same  turgidity 
of  vessels,  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
medullary  substance  ;  the  same  reddening, 
and  thickening,  and  opacity,  of  membranes  ; 
and  more  or  less  of  serous  accumulation. 
So  that  it  is  quite  impossible,  from  the  ap- 
pearances exhibited  on  dissection,  to  indi- 
cate the  particular  form  of  the  disease  that 
existed  during  life.  Such  appearances  are 
proofs  only  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
affection,  as  consisting  in  inflammation.  Nor 
are  they  to  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
cause    of  the    symptoms ;    for  these  differ 
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widely,  where  the  apparent  changes  in  the 
Drain  are  the  same  :  thus  confirming  what 
I  before  stated  to  you,  that  the  essence  of 
disease  is,  in  all  cases,  disordered  action  ;  a 
state  that,  of  course,  cannot  be  discovered 
after  death,  and  of  which  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances are  only  consequences,  neither 
necessary  nor  constant.  This  readily  ac- 
counts also  for  a  fact  that  has  been  some- 
times noticed ;  namely,  that  the  symptoms 
peculiar  to  each  of  those  diseases,  have  been 
observed  during-  life,  where  no  adequate 
cause  of  them  could  be  discovered  by  dissec- 
tion after  death. 

Lastly,  I  may  remark  to  you,  that  the 
manner  of  attack  and  termination  ;  the  con- 
sequences ;  the  occasional  causes  ;  and  also 
the  mode  of  treatment ;  are  essentially  the 
same  in  the  three  varieties  alluded  to ; 
while,  in  all  these  respects,  the  analogy 
with  inflammation  in  general,  is  perfectly 
maintained. 

Sometimes,  the  attack  is  sudden  and  vio- 
lent ;  accompanied  then,  generally,  with 
rigors,  or  a  cold  fit,  as  it  is  called.  This  is 
soon  followed  by  increase  of  heat  ;  and  this 
again  by  sweating,  provided  the  patient  is 
placed  in  favourable  circumstances.  At 
other  times,  the  approach  is  gradual,  and 
almost  imperceptible  ;  many  days  often 
elapsing  before  the  disease  attracts  notice. 
The  general  course  of  the  disease  after- 
wards, corresponds  in  a  great  measure  with 
the  manner  of  attack.  So  that  where  this  is 
sudden  and  violent,  the  disease  is  equally 
so,  and  runs  rapidly  through  ifs  course, 
terminating  in  many  instances  in  profuse 
sweating.  Whereas,  when  the  approach  is 
slow  and  gradual,  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  likewise  slow  ;  the  symptoms  com- 
mencing mildly,  gradually  increase  in  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  al- 
together is  longer,  while  it  subsides  by  slow 
degrees. 

The  consequences  of  these  different  forms  of 
cerebral  inflammation  are  essentially  alike, 
and  similar  to  those  of  inflammation  in  gene- 
ra1.. If  the  disease  should  continue  beyond 
a  certain  period,  it  often  ends  in  disorgani- 
sation of  the  parts  concerned,  in  greater  or 
less  degree  ;  thus  laying  a  foundation  for 
chronic  disease,  with  imperfection  or  dis- 
turbance of  function,  in  all  the  various  ways 
that  an  organ  so  extensive  and  diversified 
in  structure,  is  capable  of.  And  thus  are 
produced  the  numerous  tribe  of  nervous  af- 
fections, which  receive  their  denominations 
chiefly  from  the  particular  function  that 
suffers  ;  but  which  all  consist  essentially  in 
a  disordered  state  of  one  or  more  of  the 
sensorial  functions,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

The  exciting  or  occasional  causes  of  hydro- 
cephalus, phrenitis,  and  fever,  are  essentially 
the  same.  These  different  affections  are  all 
capable  of  being  produced  by  the  common 
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causes  of  inflammation  ;  such  as  the  taking 
cold,  and  mechanical  injuries  of  the  brain. 
This  organ,  likewise,  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  greater  variety  of  causes  than 
any  other,  is  excited  into  inflammation  by 
many  circumstances  that  have  no  effect  on 
other  parts.  ThusspmtMousZiqwon,  and  various 
narcotic  substances,  when  carried  to  excess, 
readily  excite  inflammation  in  the  brain  ; 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  phrenitis,  some- 
times that  of  fever.  Mental  emotions,  like- 
wise, may  induce  one  or  the  other  of  these, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and 
the  susceptibility  of  the  brain  to  be  affected 
by  it.  The  different  febrile  contagions  also, 
appear  to  induce  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
generally  in  the  form  of  fever;  the  disease 
in  each  case,  however,  being  of  a  specific  na- 
ture, and  different  from  common  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  treatment  of  all  these  varieties  of 
brain  affection,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  is 
best  conducted  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples as  govern  us  in  the  treatment  of  other 
inflammations  ;  that  is,  according  to  the 
state  and  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  patient:  modi- 
fied, however,  in  seme  degree  by  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  organ  affected  ;  a  circum- 
stance that  influences  the  treatment  of  all 
diseases. 

1  shall  next  explain  to  you  the  varieties 
observed  in  the  character  of  idiopathic  fever. 
But  this  must  make  the  subject' of  a  future 
lecture. 


FOREIGN   DEPARTMENT. 

Cases  of  congenital  displacement  of  the  heads  of 
the  Thigh  bones.  Reported"  by  Baron 
Dituvtren,  in  the  Repertoire  for  Octo- 
ber 1826. 

"  I  have  had  opportunities,"  says  Dupuv- 
tren,  in  the  Memoir  before  us,  "  of  seeing 
patients  who,  for  several  years,  were  con- 
fined to  their  beds,  though  "labouring  under 
no  disease — though  afflicted  by  no  malady 
that  was  remediable  by  art,  their  only  ail- 
ment (if  such  it  could  be  called)  being  an 
original  or  congenital  displacement  of  the 
thigh  bone.  I  have  seen  others  who  had 
been  tortured  by  innumerable  applications 
of  leeches,  blisters,  cauteries,  and  moxa. 
I  recollect,  particularly,  the  case  of  a  young- 
girl  who,  under  the  direction  of  a  blind  mud 
woman,  had  been  subjected  to  the  torment 
of  twenty-one  cauterizations  by  moxa,  ap- 
plied round  the  haunch,  and  all  this  bruta- 
lity was  practised  for  a  congenital  displace- 
ment, and  which  was  therefore  not  reme- 
diable by  art." 
Moxa,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  uni- 
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rersal  panacea  for  all  sorts  of  maladies,  m 
the  estimation  of  Baron  Larrey  ;  it  is  in- 
discriminately applied  to  contusions  and 
tumours — to  aneurisms  and  phthisis— in  fact, 
the  "  petit  moxa  chinois,"  as  he  calls  it,  is 
made  to  suit  every  ill  "  that  flesh  is  heir 
to."  This  is  merely  a  hobby  ;  and  where  is 
the  great  nob,  whether  in  "law,  physic,  or 
divinity,  that  has  not  a  hobby'!  One  searches 
for  fossil  remains— another  thinks  ot  no- 
thing else,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  but 
fractured  thigh  bones.  One  cures  every 
tiling  with  moxa— another  with  blue  pill ; 
whilst  a  third  sends  all  his  votaries  to  read 
page  ?  9  of  "  my  book."  There  is  a  fashion 
in  every  thing;  why  not  in  medicine  tool 
One  leads  the  ton  in  the  West  end— another 
in  the  East.  Why  should  they  not,  when 
they  find  satellites  to  follow  them  1  "Oh  ! 
imitatores  Servian  pecus." 

If  Dupuytreii  had  ever  shown  any  dispo- 
sition to  be  witty,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
think  that  he  intended  to  make  merry  at 
the  expense  of  his  brother  Baron  for  his 
propensity  to  the  cautery  and  moxa.  As 
they  have  been  old  rivals  for  academic 
honours,  he  might  be  disposed  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  Larrey,  and  slily  call  him  an  old 
woman  and  a  mono-maniac,  as  if  he  were 
mad  on  one  subject,  and  that  the  moxa. 

As  it  is  unquestionably  important  to  esta- 
blish a  distinction  between  such  derange- 
ments as  may  be  benefited  by  medical  treat- 
ment, and  those  which  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  art,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  otter 
any  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  diagnosis  which  Dupuytren  seeks  to 
establish  between  congenital  displacement 
of  the  femur  and  that  which  is  the  effect  ot 
accident,  or  the  consequence  of  disease. 

This  particular  affection  has  hitherto  es- 
caped the  notice  of  systematic  writers.    1  he 
author  of  the  Memoir  before  us  says,  that 
he  could  not  find  any  account  of  it  m  any 
work  with  which  he  is  acquainted  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  as  he  lias 
met  with  twenty  cases  of  it  in  eighteen 
years.  In  this  displacement  the  head  and  the 
femur  is  removed  some  way  from  its  natural 
situation,  viz.,  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  rests 
upon  the  external  iliac  fossa,  being  in  fact, 
so  far  as  position  is  concerned,  strictly  ana- 
logous to  that  which  occurs  in  luxation  ot 
the  femur  backwards  and  upwards.     Every 
writer  on  the  subject  has    treated  of  two 
species    of   luxations  in  this  situation,   of 
which  one  is   the   result  of  accident,   and 
usually  produced  by  violence,  the  other  is  a 
consequence  of  a  disease  in  the  joint,  pro- 
ducing such  a  destruction  of  the  bones  as  to 
permit  the  head  of  the  femur  to  be  drawn 
up  from  its  articular  cavity  and  lodged  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  iiium.    To  these  two  spe- 
cies  we  are  henceforth  to  add  a  thud,  which 
is  the  result  of  original  malformation. 


In  this  affection,  as  well  as  in  the  others, 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  drawn  upwards  and 
outwards  ;  the  limb  is  shortened  ;  all  the 
muscles  of  the  superior  part  of  the  limb  are 
drawn  towards  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where 
they  form  a  conical  mass,  the  base  of  which 
is  towards  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  apex 
at  the  great  trochanter.  By  this  retraction 
of  the  muscles  the  tuber  ischu  seems  almost 
denuded  ;  the  great  trochanter  is  particu- 
larly prominent.  The  limb  is  rotated  in- 
wards, of  course  so  are  the  point  oi  the 
foot  and  the  knees  ;  the  heel  and  calf  of  the 
leg  being  turned  outwards,  the  thighs  are 
inclined  inwards,  so  much  that  they  tend 
almost  to  cross  one  another  interiorly,  and 
this  obliquity  increases  as  the  pelvis  be- 
comes developed  and  the  individual  advances 
in  age  ;  the  limb  is  thin  and  emaciated,  par- 
ticularly at  its  upper  part. 

If  an   individual  with   this  affection   be 
examined,  there  will  he    found   a  marked 
disproportion  between  the  upper  extremi- 
ties and  the  lower,  these  being  so  short  and 
thin  as  to  appear  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
person  of  inferior  stature.     The  motions  ot 
the  limb  too  are  restricted,  particularly  those 
of  abduction  and  rotation.     In  the  standing 
posture,    the    superior   paTt    of    the    trunk 
(which  is  greatly  developed)  inclines  hack- 
wards  very  much  ;     the   vertebral  column 
projects  forwards  very  much  in  the  lumbar 
region,  and  presents  a  proportionate  hollow 
posteriorly  ;  the  pelvis  is  placed  almost  hori- 
zontally on  the  femurs,  and  little  more  than 
the    point  of  the   toes   is    applied   to    the 
around.     All  this  arises  evidently  from  the 
change  of  position  of  the  ilio-femoral  arti- 
culation, and  consequently  of  the  centre  of 
motion  to  the  unnatural  situation  which  they 
now  occupy,  viz.  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium. 
If  the  individual  be  laid  on  the  back,  and 
the  muscles  be  allowed  to  relax,  the  symp- 
toms of  this  infirmity  disappear  altogether, 
the   thigh  can  be   drawn    downwards   and 
pushed  up  alternately  by  even  a  slight  effort, 
and  the  trochanter  can  he  made  to   recede 
from  or  approach  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ; 
all  this  can  be  done  without  giving  either 
pain  or  uneasiness.     This  fact,  added  to  the 
circumstance  of  both  limbs  being  affected 
similarly,  and  that  affection  existing  from 
infancy,  will  fully  establish  the  diagnosis. 

What,  it  will  doubtless  be  asked,  is  the 
cause  of  this  displacement  \  Is  it  the  effect 
of  a  disease  attacking  the  foetus  in  utero,  and 
which  has  ended  by  resolution  after  birth  1 
Is  it  produced  by  a  forcible  removal  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  the  cotyloid  cavity, 
this  latter  becoming  subsequently  oblite- 
rated and  no  longer  of  any  use  1  or,  finally, 
as  the  cavity  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
three  bones,  is  its  imperfection  caused  by 
some  obstacle  to  the  development  of  those 
hones,  as  Breschet  is  induced  to  suppose  1 
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Several  modern  anatomists  have  ascertain- 
ed that,  in  the  evolution  of  the  foetus,  the 
parts  of  the  osseous  system  last  developed 
are  those  corresponding  to  the  points  on 
which  the  several  depressions  and  emi- 
nences are  to  he  situated,  more  particularly 
those  in  which  several  bones  are  united. 
These  facts  throw  some  light  on  the  mode 
in  which  the  displacement  now  under  con- 
sideration is  produced.  This  development 
of  the  pelvis,  and  particularly  of  the  coty- 
loid cavity,  being  retarded  by  some  means 
or  other,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  drawn 
upwards;  by  the  muscles,  and  the  deformity 
continues  for  life.  The  management  of  such 
cases  as  these  must  obviously  consist  in 
palliatives  ;  the  whole  of  it  may  be  reduced 
to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  to  give  tone  to 
the  muscles,  and  of  a  girdle,  properly  con- 
structed, to  confine  and  support  the  tro- 
chanters. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  of  the  twenty 
cases  of  this  original  luxation  which  Dupuv- 
tren  saw,  seventeen  were  females.  This 
may  be  merely  accidental,  yet  it  is  a  fart, 
now  fully  established,  that  malformations 
are  more  common  in  females  than  in  males. 


DR.   BARRY. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Philovacuum  has  said,  that  in  your 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Hunteriau 
Society,  there  is  "  a  serious  misstatement 
with  regard  to  Dr.  Barry's  theory  of  absorp- 
tion;" but  he  does  not  say  what  that  mis- 
statement it. 

Did  Dr.  Barry  admit  that  Mr.  Ellerby 
had  succeeded  in  showing  that  "  mere  pres- 
sure vas  sufficient  to  prevent  absorption,'' 
or  did  he  not  1  1  was  present  at  that  meet- 
ing of  the  Hunterian  Society,  and  consider 
that  he  did  most  unequivocally  admit  it. 
Dr.  Barry  did  admit  that,  which  no  man, 
having  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  could 
deny ;  but  seeing  the  very  awkward  situa- 
tion in  which"  the  vacuum  theory"  would 
be  left  by  this  admission,  he  immediately 
claimed  Mr.  Ellerby 's  experiment  as  "  an- 
other demonstration"  of  his  theory,  or  of  the 
proposition  laid  down  in  his  book,  viz.  that 
two  conditions  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  absorption  :  viz.  1st, 
A  free  communication  between  the  matter 
to  be  absorbed,  and  the  thoracic  cavities. 
tld\y.  A  free  application  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure to  the   absorbing    surface  !     He  con- 


tended that  it  was  of  no  consequence  whe- 
ther the  one  condition  was  removed  by  pres- 
sure, or  the  other  by  the  formation  of  a 
vacuum  ;  but  that  Mr.  Ellerby's  experiment 
supported  instead  of  having  weakened  his 
theory,  founded  upon  the  admission  of  the 
before -named  data.  Mr.  Ellerby  was  as 
much  surprised  as  the  rest  of  the  company 
to  hear  this,  and  immediately  said  that  "  he 
could  not  discover  any  such  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  Dr.  Barry's  book  ;  that  he  could 
not,  in  fact,  find  a  single  word  said  about 
the  effects  of  pressure  applied  around  the 
poisoned  wound."  How  can  Dr.  Barry 
claim  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Ellerby  as  a 
demonstration  of  liis  (Dr.  B.'s)  theory  of  ab- 
sorption 2  A  theory  which  sets  forth  that 
absorption  can  only  take  place  by  the  agency 
of  atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the  peri- 
phery of  the  body  and  driving  the  fluids  toward 
a  central  vacuum.  The  ferule  experiment 
affords  no  such  demonstration,  because  whe- 
ther there  be  a  central  vacuum  or  not,  the 
pressure  of  the  ferule  will  act  with  equal 
efficacy  in  preventing  absorption.  All  that 
can  be  said,  therefore,  of  this  experiment  is, 
that  it  neither  disproves  nor  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  such  a  vacuum.  Surely  Dr. 
Barry  will  not  claim  the  first  named  con- 
dition requisite  for  absorption  as  his,  or  as 
involving  any  thing  new.  The  second  con- 
dition, which  may  he  termed  his,  would  be 
worth  nothing,  and,  indeed,  would  be  an 
absurdity  without  it  ;  but  the  converse  by 
no  means  holds.  Dr.  Barry  was  driven 
into  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  efficacy 
of  pressure,  and  contended  that  the  cupping 
glass  acted  "  in  the  same  way,"  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  99th  page  of 
his  book.  The  usual  time  for  discussion 
having  been  exceeded,  here  the  argument 
rested,  as  correctly  stated  in  your  173d 
Number.  That  the  Doctor  shifted  out  of  it 
by  a  ruse  de  guerre  is  very  clear,  as  nothing- 
can  be  found  on  the  effects  of  pressure  in 
that  part,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other,  of  the 
book  referred  to. 

Dr.  Barry  has  reduced  the  circumstances 
indispensable  to  absorption  to  two  ;  but  he 
might  safely  have  reduced  them  to  cne, 
namely,  to  a  free  communication  between  the 
poisoned  part  and  the  thorax.  Cut  off  this 
communication,  and  no  absorption,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  can  take  place.  His 
second  indispensable  condition ,  or  free  appli- 
cation of  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  part, 
is  therefore  worth  nothing,  proves  nothing, 
for  the  thoracic  vacuum ;  because  it  may 
remain,  and  absorption  be  prevented.  This 
indispensable  condition  may  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  full  perfection,  yet  we  find  ab- 
sorption to  be  effectually  prevented  by  the 
removal  of  the  first,  viz.  by  cutting  oft' the 
free  communication  between  the  part  and  the 
heart;  ergo,  this  indispensable  condition,  to 
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say  the  least  of  it,  must  be  very  inert,  if  not 
altogether  unnecessary. 

What  says    "  rhilovacuum"  respecting 
the  action  of  the  exhausted  cupping-glass  ! 
That  it  removes  the   pressure   of  the    at- 
mosphere   from    a    poisoned    wound,    and 
prevents   absorption,    "  although  the  com- 
munication is    not  cut  off  between  the  wound 
and  the  thorax."     But'  the    communication 
between  the  wound  and  the  thorax  is  cut  off 
by  the  cupping  glass,  as  regards  the  returning 
vessels,  on  account  of  their  being  situatetl 
nearer  to  the  surface  than  the  supplying  ves- 
sels, and  are   therefore  closed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  edge  of  the  glass,  whilst  the  ar- 
teries are  free  from  such  pressure.     If  the 
veins  were  not  compressed,  the  blood  would 
flow  out  of  the  space  covered  by  the  glass  as 
fast,  as  it  flowed  into  it,  and  there  would  be 
no  rising  of  the  part  within  the  glass,  which 
is  entirely   owing  to   the  injection  of  the 
part  with  arterial  blood  unresisted  by  atnio- 
spheric  pressure.     The  communication  with 
the  thorax  of  the  veins  and  absorbents  of  a 
part,  covered  by  an  exhausted  cupping-glass, 
is  cut  off  by  the  atmosphere  pressing  the  edge 
of  the  glass  upon  them ,  and  that  pressure  will 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  perfection   of 
the  vacuum  formed.  How  then  can  "  Philo- 
vacuum"   say  that,  in  this  case  the  commu- 
cation  is  not  cut  offl     It  is  cut  oft'  as  effec- 
tually as  it  can  be  with  a  ferule  under  any 
given  pressure,  and  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  the   vacuum  has  done,  or  can  do  that, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  done  by  mere 
pressure,    because  there   can  be  no  vacuum 
without  jrressure. 

"  The  application  of  pressure  between  a 
poisoned  wound  and  the  heart,  is  as  old  as 
that  of  the  cupping-glass  itself,"  and  it  may 
be  added,  is  the  only  effectual  way  in  which 
the  exhausted  cupping-glass  can  act  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  poison  from 
the  part.  Nothing  to  the  contrary  has  as  yet 
been  shown.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Dr.  Barry's  theory  of  absorption  is  founded 
entirely  on  his  theory  of  the  circulation ; 
but  the  experiments  he  has  hitherto  made 
on  absorption,  do  not  afford  the  least  support 
to  his  doctrine  of  the  circulation  ;  they  prove 
nothing,  nor  do  they  disprove  any  thing  ; 
therefore,  as  far  as  absorption  is  concerned, 
the  circulation  theory  remains  unsupported. 
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A  new  method  of  performing  the  Operation  for 
the  radical  'Cure  of  Hydrocele.  By  Dr. 
Balltncal. 


Antivacuum. 


Jan.  1st,  1827. 


John  Barclay,  (aged  sixty-four,)  in  whose 
case  the    subsequent  operative  peculiarity 
was   evinced,  states  that  he  had  a  hydro- 
cele on  the  left  side  about  five  years  ago, 
which  was  then  successfully  treated  by  in- 
jection.    In  some   short  time  after,  he  per- 
ceived a  similar  enlargement  of  the  scrotum 
on  the  opposite    side,  which  gradually  in- 
creasing in  magnitude   and  inconvenience, 
he  was  induced  to  seek  that  relief  which, 
he  had  experienced  from  operation  in  the 
former  instance.     He  accordingly  became  a 
patient   of  the  hospital  on  the  5th  ot  the 
present  month,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bal- 
lingal.     The  hydrocele  with  which  he  was 
affected   on  admission,  was  of  the  ordinary 
size,    and  had  never  been  previously  eva- 
cuated.    On  the  13th,  he  was  brought  to 
the   theatre,  "  magna  comitante   caterva.' 
to  have  the  operation  usual  in  such  cases 
performed,    as   was    supposed,    until    Dr. 
Ballingal,  loading   his   syringe   with  equal 
parts  of  wine  and  water,  discharged  its  con- 
tents—where, gentle  reader,  do  you  think  1 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  to  be  sure.     Oh ! 
not  at  all,  there  would  have  been  no  novelty 
worth     recording    in    such    common-place 
practice  as  that.     Where,  then;  you  natu- 
rally exclaim  :    Bell-mell  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  scrotum,  "like  shot  through 
a  holly  bush,"  as  one  of  the  Fudge  family 
has  it.     W ell,  and  what  then'!    Why,  after 
waiting  the  prescribed  period  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  mixture  in  the  sac,  and  asking 
the  patient,  did  he   feel  any   pain  in  the 
loins,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  withdraw 
the  injection;  but,   to   the   great  astonish- 
ment  of    the   spectators,    scarcely  a    drop 
would  flow.       Extraordinary  accidents   re- 
quiring commensurate  remedies,  an  incision 
(ineffectual  compression  of  the  parts  hav- 
ing been  made  to  dislodge   the  fluid)  was 
immediately  performed  for  its  recovery,  but 
with  partial  success'.     This  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  the  "  negus"  is  thus  face- 
tiously touched  upon  in  the  Hospital  Journal : 
"Dec.   13.     Operation  by  injection  was 
yesterday   performed   with   equal  parts   of 
wine   and  water,  and  either  from  the  open- 
ing in  the  tunica  vaginalis  becoming  some- 
how  or  other  obstructed,  or  from  a  portion 
of  the  fluid  having  passed  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  scrotum,  the  injection  did  not 
entirely  return  !" 

This  curiously  defined  "  some-how-or- 
other  obstruction,"  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
rather  an  obscure  account  of  a  very  plain 
blunder,  produced  by  the  fidgetty  manipu- 
lation of  the  operator,  in  permitting  the 
canula  to  move  from  the  position  in  which 
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it  was  introduced.  Mistakes,  no  doubt,  will 
sometimes  happen  to  the.  most  expert  and 
intelligent,  but  there  are  a  few  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  proceeding,  for 
which  the  apologetic  intervention  of  chance, 
insinuated  in  the  explanation  above,  affords 
no  satisfactory  solution.  First,  it  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  learned 
Professor,  that  many  well-informed  practi- 
tioners are  now  in  the  habit  of  delaying  the 
process  of  injection  in  hydrocele,  until  the 
second  evacuation,  when  the  operation  may 
be  undertaken  with  somewhat  more  secu- 
rity and  probability  of  success,  from  the 
contraction  of  the  surfaces  on  which  inflam- 
mation is  to  be  excited.  Aware,  indeed, 
of  the  necessity  of  such  precaution  in  a 
subject  whose  years  and  constitution  ren- 
dered him  susceptible  of  an  unhealthy  in- 
flammation from  the  slightest  cause,  the 
writer  presumed,  that  as  soon  as  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  had  wit- 
nessed the  important  spectacle,  of  drawing 
off  the  fluid,  the  patient  would  have  been 
dismissed  with  directions  to  return  when 
the  water  had  again  partially  accumulated  ; 
but  calculating  on  mere  principle  in  the 
affairs  of  "  the  first  clinical  hospital  in 
Europe,"  is  quite  an  unnecessary  exertion 
of  the  reasoning  faculty.  Second,  it  would 
appear,  from  the  perhaps  unprecedented 
measure  of  cutting  down  on  the  canula  in 
search  of  the  stray  fluid,  that  Dr.  Ballingal 
was  not  aware  that  in  some  instances,  even 
where  the  injection  has  been  judiciously 
employed,  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  retained,  and,  what  may  surprise  the 
surgical  doctor  still  more,  without  produc- 
ing any  injurious  effects,  so  that  his  incision 
was  a  supererogatory  exercise  of  the  scalpel. 
The  results  of  these  trifling  errors  of  "  omis- 
sion" and  "  commission,"  were  what  might 
have  been  naturally  anticipated ;  violent 
inflammation  extending  to  the  spermatic 
chord  and  urethra,  by  which  a  slight  dysury 
was  produced,  consequent  death  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  scrotum,  aud  the  painful 
and  protracted  process  of  throwing  off 
sloughs — all  which  the  patient,  now,  how- 
ever, apparently  convalescent,  has  under- 
gone. Mr.  Hume  has  made  many  motions 
in  Parliament  of  immeasurably  less  import- 
ance to  the  corporeal  welfare  of  his  country- 
men, than  one  to  prevent  certain  officers 
of  this  institution  from  meddling  with  sur- 
gical instruments.  Should  the  honourable 
member  deem  the  subject  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment to  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  perusal  of  a  selec- 
tion from  the  records  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
on  the  occasion,  may  ensure  him  the  novel 
gratification  of  finding  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  "  majority"  at  the  close  of  a  division. 
Scot  us. 
Edinburgh,  Dec. 23,  182G. 
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Le  secret  d'ennuyer  est  celoi  de  tout  dire. 

Voi,taire. 

The  assistant  medical  officers  of  the  Hos- 
pitals are  the  Eleves,  who  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  externes  and  the  internes. 
Every  year,  in  the  month  of  November,  the 
administration  holds  a  public  meeting,  to 
which  all  the  medical  students  who  have 
matriculated  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty  four  are  admitted.  A  forum  is 
formed  of  five  persons,  two  physicians  and 
three  surgeons,  who  are  chosen  by  lot 
out  of  the  number  already  attached  to  the 
hospitals,  who  have  to  determine  on  the 
appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  pupils 
as  Eleves  externes.  Every  physician  or  sur- 
geon, who  has  a  relation  among  the  con- 
tending students,  is  excluded  from  the  jury. 
The  students  receive  then  certain  ques- 
tions, drawn  by  lot,  which  they  have  im- 
mediately to  answer  ;  these  questions  are 
confined  to  anatomy,  physiology,  and  sur- 
gery, and  afterwards  each  of  the  candidates 
receives,  by  chance,  a  theme  on  the  same 
sciences,  to  which  he  must  give  a  written 
answer,  and  send  it  in  without  a  name,  but 
with  the  usual  forms  observed  in  the  an- 
swers to  prize  questions.  According  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  acquit  themselves 
they  are  chosen,  :_and  every  year  eighty  new 
eleves  externes  are  appointed  to  the  diffe- 
rent hospitals,  and  a  like  number  leave.  In 
the  surgical  wards  of  the  large  hospitals, 
containing  on  an  average  from  forty  to  fifty 
patients,  four  eleves  are  placed  ;  and  in  the 
medical  wards,  containing  from  sixty  tot 
seventy  patients,  two.  These  eleves  must 
attend  the  physician  or  surgeon  at  each 
visit,  must  see  the  patients  regularly  in  the 
evening,  and  as  often  during  the  day  as  their 
cases  may  require,  and  must  afford  all  the 
necessary  surgical  and  medical  aid  required  ; 
dress  the  patients,  bleed,  cup,  bandage,  &c. 
as  may  be  requisite.  For  this  they  receive 
no  remuneration,  nor  do  they  live  in  the 
hospital ;  but  the  advantage  of  having  this 
post  is,  after  a  year,  each  is  admissible  as  a 
candidate  for  the  situation  of  eleve  interne, 
which  is  always  much  sought  after,  and  at- 
tended with  many  advantages. 

Each  year  twenty  of  the  eighty  externes 
are  promoted  to  the  eleves  internes,  who  must 
not  continue  in  office  more  than  four  years. 
The  examinations  are  conducted  as  in  the 
preceding  form,  but  made  somewhat  more 
sharp.     An  unsuccessful  candidate  is  allow- 
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ed  to  present  himself  a  second  year,  but  if 
he  then  fail  he  cannot  afterwards  be  chosen. 
The  situation  of  eleve  interne  is  not  unim- 
portant ;  he  has  the  inspection  of  about 
fifty  patients,  superintends  the  duties  of  the 
externes,  keeps  the  necessary  registers,  col- 
lects the  cases,  reports  the  state  of  the 
patient  on  the  preceding  evening  to  the 
physician  or  surgeon  at  the  morning  visit, 
is  allowed,  in  urgent  cases,  to  prescribe 
for  the  patient,  and  makes  the  post-mortem 
examinations.  Two  internes  remain  day  and 
night  in  the  hospital  in  the  chambre  de 
garde,  to  receive  accidents  and  attend  to 
the  casualties  of  the  house,  if  the  absence 
of  their  comrades  should  render  it  neces- 
sary. They  do  not  live  rent  free  in  the 
hospital,  but  receive  a  few  hundred  francs 
a  year  as  an  equivalent  for  it. 

Clinical  Instruction. — In  some  of  the  hos- 
pitals cliniques  are  established,  by  which  is 
to  be  understood  the  visit  which  the  medi- 
cal officer  makes  in  company  with  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  observations  made  by  the 
former  either  at  the  bed-side  or  in  the  am- 
phitheatre. After  the  visits  have  been 
made  the  parties  usually  retire  to  the  ope- 
rating theatre,  and  then  the  physicians  or 
surgeon  makes  some  observation  on  such 
and  such  a  patient  in  ward  St.  Patil  or  St. 
Peter,  No.  11  or  No.  12.  The  operations 
are  then  performed,  and  after  these  come 
generally  the  consultations  for  the  out-pa- 
tients. These  cliniques  may  all  be  attend- 
ed free  of  expense,  since  the  Professors  are 
paid  by  the  government.  Of  these  cli- 
niques there  are  two  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a 
medical' and  surgical;  two  at  the  Charite  ; 
two  at  the  Hopital  St.  Louis  ;  one  at  the 
Pitie  ;  one  at  the  Hdpital  des  Veneriens  ; 
one  at  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  ;  and  the 
Clinique  de  Perfectionement,  near  the 
Ecole  de  Medicine.  Each  of  these  will 
be  hereafter  more  particularly  described. 
In  addition  to  these  cliniques,  at  many  of 
the  hospitals  there  are  consultations,  at 
which  the  physicians  and  surgeons  deliver 
their  opinions  on  the  cases  as  they  present 
themselves,  a  practice  attended  with  great 
benefit  to  the  student,  and  might  he  very 
easily  followed  at  our  public  hospitals  on  the 
out-patient  days. 

To  most  of  the  hospitals  the  pupil  can 
go  without  any  formality,  hut  in  consequence 
of  some  disturbances  which  took  place  a  few 
years  since  it  is  now  necessary  to  obtain  a 
ticket  for  admission  to  the  Hotel  Oieu.  A 
stranger  must  show  a  diploma,  and  a  French 
student  his  certificate  of  inscription  in  order 
to  obtain  it.  These  tickets  may  be  procured 
of  Dupuytren  any  Thursday  or  Sunday  morn- 
ing, alter  he  has  seen  his  patients. 

Having  given  a  general  sketch  of  the 
foundation,  revenues,  and  administration  of 


the  Hospitals  of  Paris,  it  remains  that  we 
should  examine  their  value  as  practical 
schools  for  medical  education.  For  this 
purpose  the  principal  only  will  be  selected, 
and  whatever  they  may  present  of  peculiar 
interest,  be  noticed.  Among  these  institu- 
tions, the  Hopital  St.  Louis  holds  a  conspi- 
cuous place,  and  although  inferior  to  the 
Hotel  TJieu  in  size,  is  decidedly  superior  to 
it,  or  to  any  of  the  others  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  conducted,  and  therefore  pos- 
sesses the  first  claim  to  our  attention. 

Hopital  St.  Louis. 

This  Hospital,  which  was  built  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
prevalence  of  some  fatal  disease  which 
reigned  in  Paris  in  1606,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  contagious  ;  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  that 
time  the  only  public  hospital,  was  so  incom- 
modious and  badly  managed,  that  it  served 
only  to  accelerate  the  death  of  the  unfortu- 
nates sent  into  it.  St.  Louis,  at  the  time  of 
its  construction,  was  at  a  distance  from  any 
populous  quarter  of  the  city,  and  to  prevent 
more  effectually  the  spread  of  the  supposed 
contagion,  the  architect  surrounded  it  with 
a  court  100  feet  wide,  enclosed  within  dou- 
ble walls.  The  hospital  forms  a  parallelo- 
gram of  360  yards  by  240,  and  thus  presents 
a  superficies  of  259,200  feet.  The  principal 
buildings  are  situated  around  an  area  of 
300  feet  square  toward  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure,  and  are  two  stories  high  ;  the 
attics  of  the  building  are  large,  but  unem- 
ployed. 

This  hospital  contains  1100  beds,  and  is 
destined  principally  to  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Some  surgical  and  epileptical  cases  are  ad- 
mitted, but  the  number  of  beds  occupied  by 
these  patients  seldom  amounts  to  more  than 
160. 

The  principal  medical  officers  are  Alibert 
and  Biett,  and  the  principal  surgical,  Riche- 
rand  and  Jules  Cloquet. 

The  splendid  work  of  Alibert  on  the  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  has  procured  him  a  well- 
earned  reputation.  The  opportunities  af- 
forded at  this  hospital  of  observing  these 
affections,  enabled  him  to  present  the  public 
with  a  greater  number  of  delineations  of 
diseases  of  the  skin,  than  had  been  before 
collected  ;  and  although  his  classification  is 
in  many  respects  inferior  to  that  of  Willan  or 
even  of  Plenk,  the  individual  descriptions 
which  he  has  given,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  accurate,  and  form  a  very  valuable  ap- 
pendix to  Willan's  work.  The  number  of 
patients  in  this  hospital  with  diseases  of  the 
skin,  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  in  Europe, 
and  therefore  affords  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity of  observing  their  almost  infinite  va- 
rieties, and  the  treatment  most  successful 
iu  their  removal.    Here  are  to  be  found 
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patients  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
French  colonies  ;  and,  without  sacrificing 
truth,  we  may  apply  to  this  establishment 
the  title  which  Alibert  once  gave  it, 
"  L'egout  de  toutes  les  contrees  dumonde."  * 

During  the  summer,  Alibert  gives  a 
course  of  clinical  lectures  on  the  skin  dis- 
eases every  Wednesday  morning,  from  nine 
to  ten  ;  the  clinic  of  Biett,  which  is  attend- 
ed by  all  the  medical  strangers  at  Paris, 
closes  about  May  or  June.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  name  any  country  of  Europe  whose 
representative  one  could  not  find  at  Biett's 
clinic  ;  Mexicans,  Haytians,  Brazilians,  and 
North  Americans,  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
motley  group. 

The  principal  remedies  at  this  hos- 
pital, are  sulphur,  vapour  and  water  baths, 
arsenic,  and  low  diet.  Sulphur  is  given  in 
all  possible  forms,  and  Alibert  sometimes 
orders  it  to  be  put  into  the  soup.  The  num- 
ber of  baths  used  is  astonishing  ;  to  the 
20,000  out-patients  who  come  from  the 
town  and  country  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
150,000  baths  are  ordered,  and  the  9000 
patients  who  are  annually  cured  in  the  hos- 
pital, take  baths  almost  daily ;  so  that  the 
baths,  which  are  on  a  large  scale,  form  an 
important  part  of  the  establishment,  and 
occupy  almost  an  entire  wing  of  the  building. 
The  greatest  number  of  these  are  the  simple 
warm  water  and  the  sulphur  baths.  The 
common  baths,  and  those  containing  alkaline 
and  other  solutions,  amounting  in  all  to  70, 
are  disposed  in  two  large  rooms.  The  gene- 
ral vapour  bath,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  a 
small  room,  having  on  the  side  a  flight  of 
steps  for  the  patients  to  sit  on  ;  the  vapour 
rises  through  a  small  hole  made  in  the  floor, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  persons  may  seat  them- 
selves on  the  steps  at  the  same  time.  On 
each  side  is  a  dressing-room,  always  kept 
in  a  proper  degree  of  temperature.  In  an 
adjoining  room  are  a  shower  bath,  a  single 
vapour,  and  a  partial  vapour  bath  or  douche; 
the  vapour  being  applied  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  body  by  a  pipe,  the  orifice  of 
which  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  at 
pleasure.  In  another  part  of  the  hospital  is 
the  sulphur  vapour  bath,  which  can  contain 
twelve  patients  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
also  a  single  bath  of  this  kind,  and  another 
for  partial  fumigations,  by  which  the  fumes 
of  mercury,  or  any  other  substances,  may 
be  applied  to  the  face  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  without  being  inhaled.  These  baths 
are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  male  and 
female  patients  on  alternate  days,  and  can  be 
renew-ed  as  many  times  in  the  day  as  may 
be  required.  Sulphurous  fumigations  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  into  discredit,  on  account 


*    Casper's  Characteristik    der   Franz. 
Medizin. 


of  their  being  found  to  irritate  the  lungs  too 
much,  and  produce  congestions  in  the  head. 
The  sulphur  baths  are  now  generally  em- 
ployed instead. 

Dr.  Gales,  who  was  formerly  apothecary 
to  the  hospital,  imagined  that  he  had  dis- 
covered animalcuhe  in  the  vesicles  of  the 
itch  ;  he  contrived  to  convince  Latraille  of 
their  existence,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
part  of  the  members  of  the  committe  ap- 
pointed by  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
(Art.  Gale,)  there  are  engravings  given  of 
these  insects,  which  are  dignified  with  a 
peculiar  order  and  genus.  The  great  num- 
ber of  itch  patients  within,  and  coming  to 
the  hospital,  has  allowed  of  a  great  many 
experiments  to  be  made  on  the  treatment  of 
the  itch,  and  these  have  led  the  experi- 
mentors  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is 
nothing  like  sulphur,  which  is  applied  in 
every  form  ;  but  the  best  appear  to  be  the 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
the  pommade  hydrosulphuree,  the  manner 
of  using  which  will  be  presently  described. 

A  combination  of  sulphur  with  potass, 
applied  either  in  the  form  of  ointment  or 
solution,  is  the  most  effectual  and  the  most 
convenient  remedy  for  the  itch.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  forms  recommended 
by  Alibert,  Biett,  and  Dupuytren. 

The  ointment  most  used  at  St.  Louis  is 
composed  of  two  parts  of  sublimed  sulphur, 
one  part  of  purified  potass,  and  eight  parts 
of  lard.  This  is  given  to  the  numerous  out- 
patients coming  to  the  hospital,  in  little 
packets,  with  directions  to  rub  it  on  the 
skin  thrice  daily,  and  to  use  the  sulphurous 
baths  of  the  hospital  once  every  day  for  a 
week,  when  they  are  dismissed  quite  cured. 
This  ointment  tinges  the  linen,  and  has 
some  smell,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
following : 

Take  of  the  Subcarbonale  of  potash,  51J  ; 
Water,  3J  ; 
Olive  oil,  jiv  ; 
Flowers  of' sulphur,  *v  ; 

dissolve  first  the  subcarbonate  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  add  gradually  the  oil  to  form  a  soap, 
then  add  the  sulphur,  and  mix  the  whole 
carefully.  This  pommade  is  improved  by 
the  addition  of  two  drachms  of  camphor, 
which  covers  the  smell  of  the  sulphur,  and, 
on  account  of  the  soap  formed  with  the 
alcali  and  oil,  does  not  soil  the  linen. 
M.  Lugot,  of  St.  Louis,  has  particularly  re- 
commended the  following  form,  which  he 
asserts  combines  all  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  others,  without  soiling  the  linen,  a 
considerable  thing  in  poor-houses  and  other 
large  establishments,  where  patients  having 
the  itch  are  admitted.  He  calls  it  the  sul- 
phuro-soapp  ointment ;  it  is  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  wliite  soap  and  sulphur.   The  soap, 
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after  having  been  rasped,  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  water  by  trituration ;  the  solution  is 
passed  through  a  cloth,  and  the  sulphur  is 
then  gradually  added. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  use  of 
a  liquid  may  be  preferable  to  that  of  the 
ointment ;  the  lotions  used  by  Alibert  with 
great  success  in  the  cure  of  itch,  are  made 
as  follows : 

No.  1. 

Take  of  the  Sulphuret  of  potass,  5Ji  or.  ^ij  : 
River  water,  tbj. 

No.  2. 


Take  of  Muriatic  acid,  jj,  or 
Distilled  water,  Ifej. 


iy; 


Put  one  ounce  of  each  solution  into  four 
ounces  of  warm  water,  and  let  the  patients 
wash  with  a  sponge.  This  mode  of  using 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is 
abundantly  disengaged,  is  much  praised  by 
Alibert,  and  used  by  a  great  number  of  the 
Parisian  practitioners.  The  patients  ap- 
pear very  much  pleased  with  this  substitute 
for  the  ointment,  and  eight  days  is  always 
sufficient  to  cure  the  most  inveterate  forms 
of  the  disease.  Dupuytren  uses  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  a  solution  containing, 

Sulphuret  of  potass,  giv  ; 
Water  distilled,  itj  ; 
Sulphuric  acid,  ^iv. 

This  solution  is  used  twice  in  the  day  for 
six  or  seven  days,  during  which  time  a  tepid 
bath  is  taken  once  a  day.  Dupuytren  tells 
the  people  to  pour  some  of  the  solution  in 
their  hands,  and  rub  themselves  well  ;  it 
should  be  kept  in  well-secured  bottles.  It 
would  be  right  during  the  cure  of  the  itch 
to  let  the  patients  take  (sulphurous  baths,  or 
if  the  skin  should  become  too  much  irritated 
by  any  of  the  forni'ike  used,  tepid  baths. 

Many  persons  have  contended  that  the 
itch  is  sometimes  epidemic,  and  sometimes 
endemic  ;  but  during  the  many  years  that 
Biett  has  been  physician  to  St.  Louis,  be 
never  met  with  any  thing  which  could  be 
interpreted  as  being  favourable  to  such  an 
•opinion  but  once,  namely,  in  the  summer  of 
1&18,  when  the  temperature  was  very  high, 
and  the  season  remarkably  dry.  He  ex- 
amined 6(3  of  these  patients  with  great  care, 
and  found  that  the  disease  was  eczema 
rather  than  scabies.  Pie  does  not  consider 
that  it  is  endemic,  for  in  those  provinces 
where  the  itch  is  most  frequent,  as  in  Bre- 
tagne,  in  the  Canton  of  Lausanne,  and  in 
the  high  valleys  of  Switzerland,  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  filthy,  and  their  diet  bad ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Brittany,  for  ex- 
ample, wear  the  skins  of  animals,  live  in 
huts,  or  rather  caves,  below  the  surface  of 


the  ground,  and  indulge  in  spirituous  po- 
tations, and  their  consequent  excesses. 
Many  of  the  ancients  considered  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  itch  was  the  presence 
of  an  animalcula  between  the  epidermis  and 
skin.  Redi,  an  Italian,  described  some 
insects  which  he  thought  he  had  seen  in  the 
itch  pustules,  as  early  as  1(>8.> ;  the  same 
-assertion  has  been  repeatedly  made  by 
Fabricius  Hildanus,  Gaubius,  and  Morgagni, 
but  the  subject  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
public,  until  Dr.  (J ales  renewed  the  inves- 
tigation, and  declared  that  he  had  seen 
these  beings  in  thirty  five  patients  at  St. 
Louis.  He  engaged  a  celebrated  draughts- 
man to  copy  some  of  them,  and  these  were 
afterwards  shown  to  the  academy  ;  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
matter,  and  they  agreed  in  saying  that 
they  also  had  seen  them.  Latraiile  in 
his  Genera  Crustaceorum,  and,  indeed, 
most  entomologists  since  his  time,  have 
named  them  sarcoptes  scabiei,  and  placed 
them  with  the  family  of  the  acari.  Linneus 
has  placed  them  in  the  class  aptera,  and  lias 
called  them  acari  scabiei.  Geoffroy  has 
called  them  cirons  de  la  gale,  and  De  Geer, 
mittes  de  la  gale.  They  have  been  drawn  in 
the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales, 
and  are  represented  as  having  six  legs,  and 
two  small  horns,  magnified  '250  times,  so 
that  they  appear  as.  large  as  ordinary  beetles. 
Alibert  has  carefully  examined  many  scabi- 
ous patients,  and  declares  he  could  never 
find  any  sarcoptes  or  acari  ;  and  Biett,  who 
is  a  very  careful  and  reflecting  man,  Las  ex- 
amined a  large  number  of  patients  with  the 
person  employed  by  Gales  to  draw  the  in- 
sects, but  they  could  never  discover  any  in 
the  vesicles  under  any  circumstances.  The 
painter  afterwards  owned  to  Biett  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  one  of  the  insects  in  the 
itch  vesicles  or  pustules,  but  always  outside 
them.  Lugot  continued  these  investigations 
in  1319,  1320,  and  1321,  with  the  strongest 
lens,  but  with  the  same  result  as  the.  pre- 
ceding. This  is  strong  authority  against 
the  vital  itch,  and  goes  a  great  way  to  upset 
the  force  of  the  observations  of  Gales  and 
the  others. 

The  obstinacy  of  Tinea  is  well  known,  and 
according  to  Alibert's  confession,  it  is  no  less 
difficult  to  heal  at  St.  Louis's  than  at  St. 
George's.  The  division  which  Alibert  has 
made  of  tinea,  is  one  of  the  least  exception- 
able in  his  classification  ;  but  even  here,  the 
incongruity  when  compared  with  VI  illan*s 
is  self  evident.  He  has  described  his  tinea 
favosa,  T.  granulata,  T.  furfuracea,  T.  as- 
bestina,  and  T.  mucirlua.  Now  the  favosa 
might  be  also  furfuracea,  and  the  asbestina 
the  granulata  ;  colour  and  figure  must  be 
more  decisively  separated  than  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  carry 
such  a  classification  to  the  bed  side, 
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THE    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  Jan,  6,  1827. 

The  perversion  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons   from  the  purposes  the  Legislature 
designed    it    should    accomplish,  ought  to 
act  as  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  framers  of 
Charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament.  Although 
the  present  Charter  designates  the  College 
as  belonging  to  the  entire  body  of  English 
Surgeons  ;  and  although  it  expressly  states, 
"  that  they,  for  ever  hereafter,  shall  be  and  re- 
main by  virtue  of  these  presents,  one  body  corpo- 
rate and  politic;  "  yet,  from  a  misnomer  in  the 
framing  of  the  clause,  which  prescribes  the 
mode  in  which  the  elections  of  the  Council 
were  to  be  conducted,  it  has,  in  point  of 
fact,  been  the  property  of  the  Council  only, 
and  the  Members  at  large  have  not  partici- 
pated, in  the  slightest  degree,  in  the  gene- 
ral conduct  and  government  of  their  own 
establishment.  If  the  injurious  effects  which 
the  obnoxious  and  unconstitutional  principle 
of  self-election  and  irresponsibility  had  been 
comtemplated  when  his  late  Majesty  granted 
the  Charter  in  question,  surely  that  benevo- 
lent Monarch  would  have  paused  ere  he  at- 
tached his  sign  manual  to   an  instrument, 
under  the  sanction  of  which  it  was  certain 
there  would  be  perpetrated  acts  tending  to 
the  pecuniary  aggrandisement  of  those  whom 
it  protected,  and  of  oppression  and  degrada- 
tion towards  those  who  were  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  its  legal  though  unjust  impositions. 
From    a   careful   perusal   of  its   preamble, 
we  fearlessly  contend,  that,  in  petitioning 
the  Legislature,  the  Members    are  asking 
for  no  more  than  it  was  intended  they  should 
possess   when  the    Charter  was  originally 
granted,  viz.  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own 
officers— an  advantage  which,    had  it  been 
intimated  to  his  Majesty,  or  to   his  Privy 
Council,  would,  without  doubt,  have  been 
secured    to  them— a  privilege  which  was 
No.  175. 
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then,  and  is  now,  enjoyed  not  only  by  the 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  of  Surgeons, 
but  by  the  English  College  of  Physicians ; 
the  Officers  of  which  are  annually 
elected  by  the  Fellows.  For  what,  then, 
are  we  asking  ?  Is  there  any  tiling  unrea- 
sonable or  unprecedented  in  our  request  ? 

is  there  any  innovation  in  that  for  which  we 
seek?     Is  it  to  be  endured,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  to  sub- 
mit with  impunity  to  the  exactions  and  de- 
gradations of  a  set  of  self-elected,  irresponsible 
men,  who  frame  whatever  laws  they  please, 
without  consulting  the   great  body  of  the 
profession,  whom  they  do  not  represent  ?  What 
has  the  College  done  for  its  Members  ?— 
what  has  it  accomplished  for  the  community'? 
—what  has  it  added  to  our  stock  of  scientific 
knowledge  ?    Let  the  Council  answer  these 
questions,  and   we  defy  them  to  prove  that 
it  has,  in  any  one  respect,  by  any  act  or 
acts,  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
science  of  Surgery,  or   that  it  has,   in  the 
slightest  degree,  benefited    either  its  own 
Members  or  the  public  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has,  by  its  unjust  regulations,  become  an 
object  of  contempt,  and  the  Members  have 
[  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  their  diplo- 
mas are  no  longer  considered  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  as  adequate  criteria  of 
professional  qualification.     Is  it   not  most 
humiliating  to  the  whole  body  of  Surgeons, 
that  before  Members  of  the  College  can  be 
admitted  as  Army  and  Naval  Surgeons,  that 
although  they  have  the  diploma  of  the  Col- 
lege in  their  hand,  that  they  must,  in  addi- 
tion,  produce  certificates  of  attendance  on 
Hospitals  and  Lectures  ?  and  that  previously 
to  their  attaining  such  offices,  they  must  sub- 
mit to  another  examination  before  some  paltry 
medical  board  ?     Such  are   the   regulations 

sanctioned  by  his  Majesty's  Government 

such  is  the  respect  it  entertains  for  the  di- 
ploma of  the  College,  and  such  is  the  disre- 
pute into  which  the  diploma  has  fallen. 
Does  not  the  Government  by  these  regula- 
tions in  effect  say,  '  We  know  the  manner  in 
2G 
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diploma  is  no  test  of  merit.'  It  is  impossi-  history 
ble  that  these  facts  can  be  too  often  re- 
peated, or  that  their  pernicious  tendency 
can  be  too  frequently  contemplated.  If  it 
be  notorious  that  the  ordeal  which  a  candi- 
date   has   to    pass    when   he    obtains  his 


These  are  the  circumstances  that  have- 
raised  us  in  the  scale  of  society,  an  elevation 
that  has  been  retarded  only  by  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Le- 
gators. The  more  "  extended  education," 


I In a  be one 1.  veoairea  .0  enor.  of  L.ooth,  *M*  *r  »  College  *« 


testimonial  so  acquired  can  be  regarded  as 
of  greater  value  than  a  piece  of  blank  paper. 
The  College  tells  us  in  its  "  Refutation,"— 
"  that  the  increased  respectability  of  the 
profession  may  be  principally  attributed  to 
the  acts  and  regulations  of  the  College. 
This  advancement  may  be  mainly  ascribed 
to  the  more  extended  education  which  has 
been  progressively  required  by  the  candi- 
dates for  its  diploma."  W  eak  as  the  people 
of  the  College  are,  and  impertinent  as  their 


sadness  are  the  evidences  of"  the  more  ex- 
tended  education?"  what  are  the  examina- 
tions at  the  College  "i-we  write  it  with 
a  blush  of  shame  for  the  court  of  examiners 
—a  few  questions  in  anatomy  and  surgery, 
and  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  physiology  .' 
What  a  liberal  education!  what  unbounded 
acquirements!  to  enable  a  candidate  to 
triumph  over  such  a  scrutiny !  Thus,  it  is  a 
«  more  extended  education,"  for  a  surgical 
diploma,  that  requires  no  examination  in  the 


anu  impel  uncut  «*>  i.«~"     —j .  • 

condnct  has  been  towards  the  Member,  ,   classics ,  in  £  one  -*••*££ 

wHh  a  foil  knowledge  of  their  +~\~"^*~~'TZZZt 
a„d  the  most  ample   experience   of   their   try,  compare  anatomy,  the  practtce 
anoyance,  we  really  did  not  expect  soch  a   medicine,  or  the  matena  rneo.ca. 


statement  as  this.    That  the  respectability 


If  the  council  deem  a  successful  examina- 


statpment  as  mis.     juui  luc  »  co^v.  ..««-«■•  j 

of  t"  profession  has  increased,  we  do  not  tion  at  the  College  an  unerring  proof  o,  a 
deny  L  thatit  has  arisen  from  H  the  more  Leral  education  on  the  part  of  thecan^ 
^tended  education"  required  for  the  di-  it  affords  us  a  fair  opportuni y  of  estimating 
extencea  euu  M  intellectual  acquire- 

mica,  prefer  are  nowhe.d  b^ L~ *~   jC^ 


estimation  than  they  formerly  were,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  generally  admitted  im- 
portance of  the  profession  to  which  they  are 
attached.  All  persons  having  any  preten- 
sions to  knowledge,  are  fully  impressed 
■with  the  importance  of  surgical  skill,  and, 
indeed,  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  pub- 
lic, male  as  well  as  female,  could  annually 
yield  the  most  grateful  testimony  of  its 
value,  added   to  which  the  splendid    dis- 


stronger  evidence  of  bad  taste,  imbecility, 
and  illiberality  ;  and  it  affords  us  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  pereeivethat  the  MEMBERS 
are  signing  the  Petition  now  lying  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  with  an  alacrity 
highly  honourable  to  their  feelings,  and  com- 
plimentary to  their  judgment. 


MR.  EARLE  ON  CELLULAR  INFLAMMATION.  43l 

JolZl  Trth    r^   °f    tLe    Yell°W|  isi0"'"s"PPurates  with  phlegmon,  but  is 


commonly  been  caUed  phlegmonous  erysipe- 
las.   Mr.  Earle  objects 'to  this  term,  because 
he  thinks  it  is  "  likely  to  be  confused  with 
common  acute  erysipelas,"  and  because  he 
considers  erysipelas  ««  essentially  an  affec- 
tion  of  the  skin,"  not  perceiving   that  in 
avoiding  Charybdis  he  has  fallen  upon  Scylla, 
in  steering  dear  qf  erysipelas,  merged  at  once 
into  phlegmon ;  which,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  consequence."     True  it  is, 
that    phlegmonous     erysipelas    is    neither 
"  common  erysipelas"  nor  phlegmon,  and  no 
body  ever  said  it  was  ;  but  since  it  is  seated 
in  the  same  structure  with  the  latter,  while 
it  partakes  of  many  of  the  characters  of  the 
former,  there    surely  is  no   great  harm  in 
giving  it  a  name  which  implies  a  relation  to 
each.     Besides,  the  term  "  cellular  inflam- 
mation" means  inflammation  composed   of 
cells,   and   cannot   of  course   be   tolerated. 
"  Inflammation,"  (phlegmon)  says  Pearson, 


by  Mr.  Copland  Hutchison,  «  which  con- 
sists  in  making  very  free  "longitudinal  in- 
cisions, if  possible,  before  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  through  the  swollen  inflamed 
integuments  down  to  the  fascia  or  muscles." 
We  have  often  spoken  of  this  treatment, 
and  shall  therefore  dismiss  the  subject,  by 
quoting  one  of  Mr.  Earie's  cases,  although 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  used  the 
lancet  too  freely.  The  patient  was  one  of 
his  dressers. 


Mr.  C.  E.  B ,  ffitatis  twenty-two 

ol  sanguine  temperament  and  a  free  liver 
on  the  21st  of  April,  in  opening  the  cranium 
ot  a  man  who  died  of  gangrenous  erysipelas 
after  injury  to  the  head,  pricked  the  middle 
nnger  of  his  right  hand  with  a  small  spicula 
of  bone  :  the  wound  was  so  small  that  it  did 
not  bleed.  On  going  to  bed,  after  enter- 
taming  some  friends  at  dinner,  and  takino- 
his  share  of  the  wine,  his  hand  became 
afflicted  with  pain,  which  rapidly  increased, 
with  an  intense  burning  sensation  in  the' 
nnger.  He  applied  cold  water,  but  findino- 
no  relief  he  had  recourse  to  a  bread  and 
water  poultice  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 


(Vrn  ;  i        /■  \Z         J  '         , ,    V°UUlce  J  notwithstanding  which,  he 

principles  of  Surgery,  XV,)  »  ought  to  be    could.  obtam  no  sleep.     On  the   following 
carefully   distinguished    from  fever    ervsi-   ,!10rm?&\eigllt  leeches  were  applied,  and  a 

scrofula,   and  from  the  specific  action  I  matl0n  continued  to  spread  over  the  hand 
a  poisons."     But  how  can  this  be  at  ^ff&S°^,5^^A  ^ 


of  certain  poisons."  But  how  can  this  be 
done,  as  to  the  first,  if  Mr.  Earie's  nosology, 
or  we  should  rather  say,  a  charitable  con- 
struction of  his  meaning,  were  admitted? 
Lavoisier's  nomenclature  was  beautiful,  be- 
cause it  indicated  the  nature  of  bodies,  and 
defined  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  re- 
lation which  one  compound  of  elements  held 
to  another:  thus,  saAcarbonas,  carbonas, 
ju/wrcarbonas,  &c.  And  does  not  the  term 
evysipelas-phlegmonica  describe  the  half  bro- 
ther of  erysipelas  and  of  phlegmon,  which, 
like  erysipelas,  is  seldom  idiopathic,  and,' 
like  phlegmon,  is  seated  in  the  eel 
lu'ar  tissue,    thus    partaking,    as  in   other 

respects,  of  the  nature  of  both  1     It  spreads   taken  from  the  arm>  and  cold  constantly  ap- 
like  ■    ysipelas,  and  like  it  is  arrested  by  in^l  wer^n  atnfef ' 

2G  2 


at  which  time  the  first  phalanx  of  the  finger 
had  perished.  Distinct  lines  of  inflamed 
absorbents  could  be  traced  up  the  arm 
especially  at  its  outer  surface,  but  no  ten- 
derness or  pain  was  felt  any  where  except 
in  the  finger  and  hand,  and  there  it  was  of 
the  most  intense  and  burning  nature. 
Leeches  were  again  applied,  and  the  poul- 
tice repeated  ;  his  bowels  were  freely  moved 
with  calomel  and  tartar  emetic,  and  senna 
and  salts  mixture.  The  pain  in  the  hand 
continued  unabated,  and  could  only  be 
tolerated  by  applying  the  coldest  water. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  after  a  sleep- 
less night,  the  hand  had  a  puffy  oedematous 
appearance,  although  the  redness  of  the  ab- 
sorbents was  diminished.  The  tongue  was 
furred,  and  pulse  hard  and  frequent;  skin' 
hot  and  parched,  and  countenance  much 
distressed.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  arm,  and  cold  constantly  ap- 
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"  o  J  He  had  passed  a  restless  night,  with 
constant  state  of  vigilance.  The  arm  was 
more  swelled,  and  extremely  painful ;  pulse 
1"0  hut  softer.  Opium  was  given  in  three- 
o  rain  doses  during  the  paroxysms  of  pain. 

"25  The  night  had  again  passed  without 
sleep  and  at  intervals  there  was  delirium. 
The  arm  was  more  puffy,  but  the  pain  was 
rather  diminished.  Oleum  ricini  was  given 
to  ohviate  costiveness,  and  the  opium  con- 
tinued. The  following  night  passed  tran- 
quilly, hut  without  sleep. 

«  On  the  26th,  the  arm  was  again  very  pain- 
ful, and  much  swollen.  It  was  enveloped 
in  a  bread  poultice,  made  with  a  strong 
watery  solution  of  opium.  His  bowels  were 
open  ;  his  pulse  frequent,  but  not  strong  ; 
tongue  covered  with  much  brown  fur  ;  and 
he  was  more  disposed  to  delirium,  with  a 
most  anxious  sunken  countenance.     Thirty 


drops  of  guttae  nigTse  were  given  at  night,  in 
addition  to  the  former  pills  of  opium. 

"  On  the  27  th,  there  was  no  very  sensible 
chancre.     Still  no  sleep  at  night. 

"  On  the  '28th,  he  was  visibly  much  worse. 
The  inflammation  had  extended  to  the  del- 
toid muscle  on  the  outer  side,  but  did  not 
appear  to  have  reached  the  axilla  on  the  in- 
ner side  ;  nor  was  there  any  pain   at  this 
part,  or  disposition  to  extend  over  the  pec- 
toral muscle.     From  the  insertion  of  the  del- 
toid downwards,  the  whole  arm  was  as  tense 
as  possible,  and  felt  remarkably  firm  when 
pressed.     The  colour  was  a  dusky  red,  ra- 
ther more  vivid  at  the  upper  margin.     He 
had  been  delirious  all  night,   and  appeared 
rather     comatose.     His    countenance    was 
shrunken,  wild,  and  ghastly.     He  was   so 
weak  that  he  could  not  sit  up  in  bed  ;  his 
pulse  was  irregular,  feeble    and  fluttering; 
his  toncme  covered  with  thick  brown  fur.     It 
was  evident  that  he  could  not  long  survive 
under  these  circumstances,  and  although  1 
had  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  practice  in 
a  similar  case,  I  resolved  to  make. large  and 
deep  incisions,  provided  it  met  with  Mr. 
Lawrence's       concurrence,     who    was    so 
obliging  as  to  visit  him  with  me.     Mr.  L. 
entertained  the  same  view  of  the  case,  and 
in  his  presence  I  made  three  deep  incisions, 
—one  commencing  a  little  above  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid,  and  more  to  the   outer 
side,  which  extended  down  to  the  olecranon  ; 
a  second,   about  six  inches  long,  from  just 
below  the  olecranon  to  the  wrist ;  and  a  third, 
about  three,  inches  in  extent,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  fore-arm.     No    suppuration  or 
sloughing    was    apparent,  but  the   wounds 
gaped  much,  and  the  fat  was  very  firm  and 
granular.    The  wound  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  fore-arm  bled  very  freely,  to  the  extent 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  ounces  ;  after  which 
the  limb  was  enveloped  in  a  large  bread  and 
water  poultice.     In  the   evening,  when  I 
saw  him,  his  countenance  was  much  im- 


proved ;  and  his  pulse  was  steady,  soft,  an. 
full,  about  eighty  beats  in  the  minute.  The 
pain  had  nearly  subsided,  except  in  his 
finger.  He  was  ordered  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  and  to  continue  the  opium  after 
its  operation. 

"  29th.  He  had  passed  the  night  tran- 
quilly, but  without  sleep.  His  countenance 
was  much  improved,  and  comparatively 
cheerful  ;  pulse  stronger,  and  quite  soft ; 
arm  quite  easy  ;  skin  flaccid  and  pale. 

"  30th.  He  was  nearly  the  same  as  yes- 
terday ;  still  no  tranquil  sleep  could  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  evening  there  was  great 
restlessness,  with  slight  wandering.  Two 
grains  of  opium,  and  six  of  camphor,  were 
given  to  him  at  night,  which,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  pro- 
cured repose.  He  slept  tranquilly  for  four 
hours,  and  awoke  perfectly  collected,  and 
with  the  arm  quite  easy.  When  I  paid  my 
visit,  I  found  him  greatly  improved  in  every 
respect.  Suppuration  had  taken  place  at 
the  wounds.  His  bowels  were  moved  with 
infus.  senna?  and  tinct.  jalapce  ;  and,  after 
the  operation  of  the  medicine,  he  took  solid 
food  with  much  relish.  The  opium  and 
camphor  were  repeated  at  night. 

"  From  this  time  he  continued  to  go  on 
most  favourably  ;  very  copious  healthy  sup- 
puration came  readily  away  from  beneath 
the  whole  integuments  of  the  upperand 
fore-arm ;  but  no  sloughing  took  plaW*  oi 
the  cellular  membrane  or  fascia.  By  lighter 
dressing  and  bandaging,  the  whole  rapidly 
filled  up  and  skinned  over.  In  a  few  days 
he  was  ordered  the  sulphate  of  quina  m 
infus.  rosae,  and  was  allowed  to  take  a  mut- 
ton chop  and  some  claret. 

"  Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the 
subsequent  treatment,  except  the  formation 
of  abscesses  at  the  back  and  front  part  of 
the  hand,  which  required  to  be  freely  open- 
ed :  during  the  formation  of  these,  the 
constitution  again  suffered  some  excitement. 
The  extremity  of  the  wounded  finger  was 
also  very  painful,  until  the  lateral  ligaments 
were  divided,  and  the  dead  portion  removed. 
The  finger  remained  swollen  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  was  the  last  part  to  heal.  He 
subsequently  went  out  of  town,  when  lie 
rapidly  regained  his  health  and  strength. 


Mr.  John  Wood,  the  lecturer  on  chemis- 
try of  the  Windmill-street  school,  has  made 
a  few  observations  on  the  "  analysis  of 
urinary  calculi,  particularly  those  of  a  mixed 
nature,"  which  we  shall  quote  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  readers  who  may  not  find 
time  to  consult  Henry  and  Marcet,  Wol- 
laston,  Prout  and  Berzelius  on  the  subject, 
and    vet     desire     to    analyse    the    calculi 
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they  may  extract  or  meet  with.  There 
is  a  very  good  digest  of  these  authors 
in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  a 
pretty  copious  analysis  of  Prout's  book  in 
The  Lancet,  Vol.  VII.  page  391,  and 
Vol.  VIII. ,  page  39.  Mr.  Wood  has  con- 
fined himself  to  a  detail  of  "  the  most  ready 
means  of  distinguishing  calculi  from  one 
another,  and  of  analysing  them  when  the 
various  ingredients  are  intimately  blended 
together.''  For  this  purpose  calculi  must 
first  be  divided,  that  their  different  lamina; 
may  be  seen,  and  analysed  separately. 

"  This  operation  should  be  carefully  per- 
formed with  a  very  fine  saw,  in  that  direc- 
tion which  will  expose  the  most  extensive 
surface  when  divided  :  a  few  grains  should 
then  be  scraped  with  a  penknife  from  each 
lamina,  commencing  with  the  nucleus,  and 
proceeding  towards  the  exterior  ;  care  being 


in  so  few  instances  as  not  to  deserve  men- 
tion with  the  others  :  such  are  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  the  two  substances  discovered  by 
Dr.  Marcet,  the  xanthic  oxide  and  the 
fibrinous  calculus. 

"  These  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  following  tests  :— Three  of 
them  are  soluble  in  cold  solution  of  potassa, 
— the  uric  acid,  urate  of  ammonia  and  cys- 
tic oxide.  The  first  dissolves  in  cold  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  and  evolves  no  ammoniacal 
odour  during  its  solution.  On  the  addition 
of  dilute  muriatic  acid,  a  copious  white  pre- 
cipitate falls. 

"  Urate  of  ammonia  resembles  the  last, 
excepting  that  copious  fumes  of  ammonia 
are  disengaged  during  the  solution,  which 
may  be  detected  simply  by  the  smell,  or  by 
holding  the  stopper  of  the  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid  bottle  over  the  glass  containing  the  ma- 
terials, when  dense  white  clouds  of  nitrate  or 
muriate  of  ammonia  will  instantly  be  pro- 
duced ;  or  a  piece  of  moistened  turmeric 
paper  will  be  reddened,  if  held  over  the 
glass.  In  either  case  the  effect  will  be 
taken  to  select  the  central  portion  of  each  !  much  increased  by  gently  heating  the  glass. 
layer,  that  it  may  not  be  mixed  with  those  j  This  variety  is  also  soluble,  with  compara- 
ou  either  side  of  it.  \^ve.  ease'  *n   distilled  water;   a  fact   first 

"  The  apparatus  required  is  simple,  and   noticed  by  Dr.  Prout. 
p   mntprials   «rp    few   in  number.     Some  I      "  Cystic  oxyde calculi  ( 


the  materials  are  few  in  number.  Some 
watch-glasses,  a  spirit-lamp,  a  brass  stand 
with  rings  for  holding  the  glasses,  glass 
rods  for  stirring  the  solutions,*  a  pair  of  pla- 
tina  forceps,  a  piece  of  platina  foil,  a  blow- 
pipe, and  some  stoppered  bottles,  conta 
ing  pure  nitric,  muriatic,  and  acetic  acids, 
solutions  of  potassa,  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  with  dis- 
tilled water,  complete  the  list.T 

"  At  present  only  sixingredientshave  been 
discovered  in  urinary  calculi, — viz.  uric  acid, 
urate  of  ammonia,  cystic  oxide,  phosphate 
of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  the  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  One  or  two 
other  substances  have  been  discovered,  but 


*  "  I  have  found  small  glass  tubes,  drawn 
out  to  a  fine  point,  which  may  be  readily 
done  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  extremely 
useful  for  removing  the  fluid  from  the  un- 
dissolved portion,  which  is  easily  effected 
by  carefully  immersing  the  point  in  the 
fluid,  and  applying  the  mouth  to  the  other 
extremity.  They  are  also  useful  for  experi- 
ments on  very  minute  quantities  ;  as,  by 
filling  them  with  any  fluid,  and  closing  the 
larger  end  with  the  finger,  the  fluid  is  re- 
tained, and  may  be  allowed  to  escape  gra- 
dually in  quantities  as  small  as  can  possibly 
be  required." 

t  "  Pieces  of  broken  window-glass  answer 
for  many  purposes  as  well  as  watch-glasses, 
aad  are  of  course  much  more  economical." 


xyde  calculi  dissolve  readily  in  cold 
solution  of  potassa,  give  oft'  no  ammoniacal 
fumes,  and  afford  no  precipitate  on  the  ad- 
dition of  dilute  muriatic  acid. 

*'  Four  varieties  are  soluble  in  dilute  acids, 
namely,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  or  triple 
phosphate,  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  the  cys- 
tic oxide  ;  and,  of  course,  any  mixture  of 
them.  All  these  are  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water,  and 
are  all  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  the 
fixed  alkalies,  excepting  the  cystic  oxide, 
which,  being  equally  soluble  in  acids  and 
alkalies,  is  of  course  not  affected,  It  may, 
however,  be  thrown  down  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  These  may  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  The  phosphate  vf  lime  calculus,  when, 
heated  before  the  blowpipe,  undergoes  a 
very  trifling  alteration  ;  no  peculiar  smell  is 
perceived,  excepting  that  of  burning  animal 
matter  when  the  heat  is  first  applied  ;  the 
ash  is  white,  not  alkaline,  dissolves  readily 
and  quickly  in  dilute  acids  ;  and  the  solution 
gives  a  precipitate  with  pure  ammonia,  and 
with  its  oxalate,  provided  there  be  no  great 
excess  of  acid. 

"  The  triple  phosphate  likewise  suffers 
very  little  alteration  before  the  blowpipe, 
unless  the  heat  be  very  strongly  urged, 
when  it  fuses  imperfectly.  Copious  fumes 
of  ammonia  are  disengaged.  The  ash  is 
generally  brown,  not  alkaline  ;  is  soluble, 
but  not  readily,  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and 
precipitable  in  the  form  of  crystalline  grains 
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bj  ammonia,  showing  the  re-formation  of 
the  triple  phosphate.  The  oxalate  of  am- 
monia does  not  precipitate  this  salt  when 
no  phosphate  of  lime  exists  in  combination 
with  it. 

"  The  peculiar  fetid  odour  disengaged  on 
the  application  of  heat,  and  its  ready  solu- 
bility in  both  acids  and  alkalies,  sufficiently 
characterise  the  cystic  oxide. 

"  The  oxalate  of  lime  calculus,  when  heated 
before  the  blowpipe,  blackens,  is  enlarged 
in  volume,  and  leaves  a  great  quantity  of 
ash  of  an  intense  whiteness,  which  is  soluble 
with  effervescence  in  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
unless  the  heat  have  been  intense  and  ap- 
plied for  a  long  time,  when  it  dissolves 
quietly.  Pure  ammonia  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate from  the  solution,  but  a  copious 
bulky  one  is  thrown  down  by  the  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  This  ash  gives  a  deep  red  tinge 
to  moistened  turmeric  paper,  and  is,  in  fact, 
pure  lime. 

"  Thus  far  the  analysis  is  sufficiently 
easy,  the  calculi  or  lamina?  consisting  of 
only  one  ingredient :  few  calculi,  however, 
are  of  a  nature  so  simple,  the  greater  num- 
ber being  composed  of  two  or  more  ingre- 
dients, sometimes  in  separate  laminae,  some- 
times blended  together  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
examination  of  these  that  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  experienced,  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour, by  the  following  directions,  in  some 
measure  to  remove. 

«  Uric  Acid  and  Oxalate  of  Lime.— Calculi  of 
this  composition,  when  digested  in  solution 
of  potassa,  washed  and  filtered,  the  potassa 
will  dissolve  all  the  uric  acid,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  dilute  muriatic  acid  to 
the  filtered  liquor;  and  the  solid  residue, 
being  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  will  give 
the  results  mentioned  above.  This  mixture 
generally  decrepitates  loudly  when  first 
heated. 

"  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphate  of  Lime. — This 
mixture  may  be  treated  as  the  last ;  the  uric 
acid  being  dissolved  out  by  potassa  ;  and  the 
remainder  may  either  be  heated  before  the 
blowpipe,  or  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  and  will  afford  the  results  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  phosphate  of  lime  calculi. 
"  Uric  Acid  and  Triple  Phosphate.— When 
calculi  of  this  composition  are  digested  in 
solution  of  potassa,  the  acid  is  separated;  a 
very  powerful  ammoniaca!  odour  is  evolved  ; 
and  the  undissolved  portion,  when  well 
washed  and  dissolved  iu  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  will,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  he 
reconverted  into  triple  phosphate,  iu  tne 
form  of  small  acicelar  crystals. 

«  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia 
and  Magnesia,  or  the.  Fusible  Calculus. — Tins 
variety  is  immediately  recognised  by  readily 
fusing  beforo  the  blowpipe  into  an  opaque, 


white,  shining  enamel.  It  suffers  very  littlo 
diminution  in  bulk,  gives  off  copious  fumes 
of  ammonia,  and  the  ash  is  not  alkaline. 

"  Phosphate  of  Lime  ami  Oxalate  of  Lime.— 
These  calculi  do  not  fuse  before  the  blow- 
pipe, but  swell  up  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  they  contain ; 
give  out  no  smell  of  ammonia;  the  ash  is 
alkaline,  and,  if  it  be  dissolved  ifl  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  the  solution  precipitated  by 
ammonia  and  filtered,  a  precipitate*  is  pro- 
duced in  the  filtered  fluid  by  the  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  Phosphoric  acid  will  dissolve  out 
the  phosphate,  and  leave  the  oxalate.! 

"  Uric.  Acid  and  Fusible*-^ These  calculi 
blacken  before  the  blowpipe,  diminish  in 
bulk  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  uric 
acid,  evolve  a  powerful  smell  of  ammonia, 
and  presently  fuse.  The  ash  is  very  slightly 
alkaline,  dissolves  without  effervescence  iu 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  is  precipitable  by 
ammonia.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Woi.- 
lastox  for  the  following  method  of  analysing 
calculi  of  this  description  :—  Digest  in  cold 
distilled  vinegar,  which  takes  up  only  the 
triple  phosphate  ;  dilute  muriatic  acid  will 
next  separate  the  phosphate  of  lime  ;  and 
the  remainder,  which  will  be  the  uric  and, 
may  be  recognised  by  the  usual  tests. 

"  Triple  Phosphate  and  Oxalate  of  Lime.— 
This  mixture  does  not  fuse  before  the  blow- 
pipe, gives  off  a  pungent  ammoniacal  odour, 
swells  up  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
the  oxalate,  and  does  not  perceptibly  di- 
minish in  quantity.  The  ash  is  more  or  less 
alkaline  according  to  circumstances,  dis- 
solves readily  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and, 
after  ammonia  has  precipitated  all  it  can 
throw  down,  a  further  deposition  takes 
place  in  the  filtered  liquor  on  the  addition  of 
the  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

.  "  Fusible  and  Oxalate  of  Lime.— This  cal- 
culus differs  from  the  last  only  in  under- 
going a  partial  fusion  after  the  heat  has  been 
applied  a  short  time. 


*  This  precipitate  by  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
after  the  pure  alkali  has  produced  its  full 
effect,  depends  upon  the  existence  of  lime 
in  the  calculus,  in  combination  with  an  acid 
easily  separable  by  heat,  leaving  the  lime  in 
combination  with'  the  acid  in  which  the  ash 
is  dissolved.  From  this  combination  am- 
monia will  not  detach  the  lime  ;  it  therefore 
passes  the  filler  in  solution,  and  is  after- 
wards precipitated  by  the  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. Now  the  only  two  acids  of  this 
kind  hitherto  found  in  calculi  are  the  oxalic 
and  the  carbonic  :  if  it  be  the  latter,  the 
calculus  will  dissolve,  with  effervescence,  in 
any  acid  ;  if  the  former,  the  solution  will 
proceed  quietly. 

t  Dr.  Wollaston. 
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"  Many  calculi  contain  uric  acid  in  so 
small  a  proportion  as  not  to  influence  their 
external  character  and  appearance  :  in  these 
it  may  readily  be  detected  by  placing  a  small 
portion  of  the  calculus,  or  lamina,  in  powder, 
on  a  piece  of  glass,  and  adding  a  drop  or  two 
of  pure  nitric  acid  ;  heating  it  over  a  lamp 
very  carefully  to  prevent  it  from  charring. 
Should  there  be  the  smallest  quantity  of  uric 
acid,  a  red  colour  will  appear  as  the  mixture 
becomes  dry,  and  will  be  deep  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  uric  acid.  A  drop  or  two 
of  a  solution  of  pure  ammonia,  added  when 
it  has  cooled,  will  develop  a  beautiful  pur- 
ple tinge.  If  it  be  an  object  to  ascertain 
the  exact  proportion  of  uric  acid,  take  any 
given  -weight  of  the  calculus,  and  digest  it 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  undissolved 
portion  will  be  the  uric  acid." 


In  this  way  Mr.  Wood  analysed  the  col- 
lections of  Mr.  Bell,  of  Mr.  Cross  of  Nor- 
wich, and  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Kent  and 
Canterbury  hospital,  amounting  in  all  to  167 
specimens,  of  which  Windmill-street  fur- 
nished 03,  Mr.  Cross  39,  and  the  surgeons 
of  Canterbury  33.  The  relative  proportion 
of  each  species  to  the  whole  collection,  was 
as  follows  : 

Uric  acid,  about i  being  56, 

Cystic  oxide,  about -X.  being  2, 

Oxalate  of  lime,  about ■£%  being  7, 

Phosphates,  about    T2.  being  22, 

Alternating,  rather  more  than  x  being  60, 

Mixed,  about -i  being  18, 

Carbonate  of  lime,  about  , .  . .  ^  being  2, 

167 

Only  26  of  the  167  were  free  from  uric 
acid  ;  and  64  contained  oxalate  of  lime  ; 
Many  specimens  were  either  entirely  com- 
posed of  uric  acid  and  phosphates,  or  con- 
tained lamina?,  in  which  they  were  mixed  ; 
but  Dr.  Prout  supposes  that  the  uric  acid 
was  combined  with  ammonia,  which,  in- 
deed, is  extremely  probable.  The  two 
cystic  oxide  calculi,  which  are  extremely 
rare,  were  found  in  the  Windmill-street 
collection,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Wood, 
there  are  but  seven  other  specimens  on  re- 
cord. Dr.  Henry  makes  the  frequency  of 
this  calculus  to  his  total,  as  10  to  985,  or 
2  to  197  ;  Mr.  Wood,  as  2  to  167. 


"  A  case  of  rupture  of  the  urethra,  treat- 
ed by  Mr.  Travers,"  has  appeared  in  The 
Lancet  (XI.  28)  ;  "  Laceration  of  the 
urethra,"  by  Mr.  Green  (X.797)  ;  remarks 
upon  it,  (XL  383,)  and  the  case  of  stran- 
gulated hernia,  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  (XL  397)  ; 
so  that  Dr.  Macleod's  reporters  have  said 
nothing  that  was  not  known  before.  The 
Journal  is  a  blank,  or  at  best  a  losing 
prize ;  indeed,  now  that  lotteries  have 
ceased,  Dr.  Macleod  appears  to  be  the  Bish 
of  the  advertising  world — he  puffs  and  gulls 
so  well ! 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Si  p.  , — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  con- 
gratulate ycu  on  what  you  have  already  done 
towards  putting  down  monopoly  and  bring- 
ing forward  merit.  Whether  the  views  1 
entertain  of  the  medical  profession  coincide 
with  those  of  yourself  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture,  but  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
briefly  state  my  opinions. 

I  consider,  first, — That  the  College  of 
Physicians  is  a  relic  of  the  ignorance  and 
barbarism  of  the  century  which  gave  it  birth. 
2nd.  That  the  College  of  Surgeons  has 
rendered  itself,  by  means  of  the  unwise 
charter  granted  to  it,  a  scene  of  disgraceful 
monopoly  and  exclusion.  3rd.  That  from 
the  mode  in  which  examinations  are  con- 
ducted at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  these  exami- 
nations have  long  since  ceased  to  be  thought 
any  test  of  professional  merit.  4th.  That 
the  division  of  the  profession,  as  at  present 
observed,  into  physician,  surgeon,  and  apo- 
thecary, is  absurd.  5th.  That  the  public 
are  grossly  imposed  upon  by  the  belief  that 
the  physician  has  a  greater  stock  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  than  the  general  practitioner, 
when  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  physicians  have  infinitely  less  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  diseases  than  the  gene- 
ral practitioner.  6th.  That  the  retail  che- 
mist and  druggist,  by  practising  the  several 
departments  of  the  profession,  is  highly 
culpable,  and  the  system  should  be  put 
down,  if  by  uo  other  means,  bylaw.  7th. 
That  no  woman  should  be  allowed  to  prac- 
tise midwifery  without  possessing  a  certi- 
ficate of  having  passed  an  examination  on 
the  various  duties  of  the  office.  It  would, 
doubtless,  be  better  for  women  to  give  up 
the  practice  of  midwifery  altogether.  8th. 
That  the  medical  profession  should  be  di- 
vided into  three  great  divisions.  If  we  re- 
tain the  old  names,  let  the  first  be  the  phy- 
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sician,  who  shall  be  competent  to  practise 
every  branch  of  the  profession  ;  in  fact,  he 
will  be  the  general  practitioner.  For  his 
attendance  and  prescriptions  let  him  receive 
an  adequate,  but  not  exorbitant,  fee.  The 
second  division  shall  be  formed  by  the  sur- 
geon, whose  duties  will  be  those  of  the 
present  consulting  surgeon.  And  the  third, 
the  apothecary,  or  compounder  of  medicines ; 
he  shall  retail  drugs  and  make  tip  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  physicians  and  surgeons. 
The  apothecary  shall  be  subject  to  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
and  the  surgeon  and  physician  to  a  college 
of  physicians  and  surgeons.  9th.  That  the 
physician  and  surgeon  should,  before  prac- 
tising the  profession,  be  subject  to  an  ex- 
amination touching  his  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  pathology,  surgery,  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  midwifery,  chemistry,  ma- 
teria medica,  and  medical  botany  ;  and  the 
surgeon  more  particularly  on  the  manual 
operation  of  surgery.  10th.  That  the  can- 
didate for  a  diploma  of  physician  or  surgeon 
should  produce  a  certificate  of  having  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  one  year  to  an  apothe- 
cary. 11th.  That  the  Court  of  Examiners 
should  be  annually  chosen  from  amongst  the 
most  eminent,  in  the  various  departments, 
from  and  by  their  own  body.  12th.  That 
the  examinations  should  be  conducted  pub- 
licly ;  and  that  certificates  of  lectures,  hos- 
pital practice,  &c.,  be  received  without  any 
consideration  us  to  time,  place,  or  person. 
That  the  fee  for  such  an  examination  should 
not  be  greater  than  adequate  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  officers  of  the  college,  the  re- 
pairs of  the  building,  the  support  of  the 
museum,  library,  or  any  other  source  of  in- 
struction afforded  by  the  college.  13th. 
That  the  candidate  for  a  license  to  practise 
as  apothecary  should  produce  a  certificate 
of  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three 
years  to  an  apothecary,  and  be  examined, 
publicly,  as  to  his  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
more  especially  pharmaceutical  chemistry  ; 
of  latin,  if  prescriptions  continue  to  be  writ- 
ten in  that  language  ;  of  materia  medica, 
and  medical  botany.  14th.  That  the  ex- 
amination on  anatomy,  and  on  the  opera- 
tions of  surgery,  should  be  conducted  with 
the  subject  before  the  party  to  be  examined; 
and  the  examination  on  chemistry  in  the 
laboratory.  15th.  That  the  trade  of  "  Che- 
mist and  Druggist"  should  be  done  away 
with,  so  that  there  shall  only  be  the  whole- 
sale druggist  in  this  department. 
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I  am,  yours,  &c. 
A  Radical  Reformer. 


Dec.  l?th,  1826. 


Dr.  Elliotson,  Y.  P.  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Disney  Alexander,  Physician  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  "Wakefield,  was  elected  a 
Corresponding  Member. 

Mr. David  Dunn,  Surgeon,  was"  elected 
ordinary  Member. 

Mr.  Bennett  read  a  paper  on  "  Instinct, 
considered  as  in  connexion  with  Phreno- 
logy." Instinct,  he  considered,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  to  be  a  term 
applied  to  those  feelings  of  animals  which 
direct  their  actions  and  habits  of  life.  Va- 
rious opinions  have  been  maintained  on  this 
subject,  but  the  general  error  on  the  part  of 
disputants  is,  that  they  do  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  between  the  various  instincts  of 
animals ;  some  contending  that  the  habits 
and  actions  of  animals  are  the  result  of  mere 
instinct,  whilst  others  argue  that  they  evince 
a  partial  reason.  He  described  several  of 
the  primitive  instincts  in  animals,  and  their 
modifications  ;  and  as  illustrations  of  the 
corresponding  cerebral  developments,  he 
exhibited  the  skulls  of  various  species  of 
animals,  and  he  showed  that  the  degree  of 
sagacity  in  an  animal  corresponded  with  the 
development  of  the  anterior  poition  of  the. 
brain,  where  all  the  intellectual  faculties 
have  been  found  to  reside. 

A  conversation  ensued  on  this  subject, 
and  Dr.  Gall's  Observations  on  Instinct 
were  referred  to.  This  author  states,  that 
instinct  is  a  feeling,  or  internal  movement, 
independent  of  reflection,  or  of  true  will — 
an  impulse  which  impels  a  living  being  to 
certain  actions,  without  its  having  a  distinct 
idea  either  of  the  means  or  end  ;  that  it  is 
erroneous  to  consider  instinct  as  a  general 
faculty,  and  to  endeavonr  to  explain  by  it 
all  animal  actions,  however  opposite  they 
may  be  ;  and  consequently  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  find  a  single  organ  for 
instinct.  Dr.  G.  farther  states,  that  there 
are  as  many  instincts  as  there  are  primitive, 
faculties,  and  that  the  word  instinct  de- 
signates only  the  activity  of  either  of  these 
same  primitive  powers. 

Dr.  Poole  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Members  the  skull  of  a  murderer  and 
suicide,  and  related  some  particulars  of  the 
dispositions  and  character  of  the  individual 
when  living.  The  cerebral  development 
was  in  accordance  with  the  character  given. 

Mr.  Smart  exhibited  a  human  skull  found 
in  a  tumulus,  near  a  Roman  encampment. 

The  Meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday,  Ja- 
nuary 4, 1827. 
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SUCCESSFUL  TRANSFUSION. 


At  the  close  of  Mr.  Waller's  Lecture  on 
uterine  haemorrhage,  delivered  on  Tuesday 
last,  he  informed  his  class  that  he  had  on 
Sunday  again  performed  the  operation  of 
transfusion  with  success.  The  lady  was  of 
a  very  delicate  habit,  and  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  flooding  in  all  her  preceding  labours. 
She  was  the  patient  of  Mr.  Brown,  a 
respectable  surgeon  in  Stamford-street,  who 
had  made  use  of  the  accustomed  measures 
with  great  promptness,  and  had  succeeded 
in  immediately  putting  a  stop  to  tlie  hemor- 
rhage. Notwithstanding  his  administration 
of  stimuli,  however,  and  the  perfect  cessa- 
tion of  the  bleeding  (for  there  was  not  the 
slightest  draining,)  she  remained  in  that 
alarming  state  of  collapse,  that  there  ap- 
peared no  hope  of  recovering  her,  except  by 
transfusion.  This  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Waller  aud  Mr.  Doubleday,  aided  by  Mr. 
Brown  and  his  assistant,  the  latter  of  whom 
supplied  the  blood,  and  the  patient  was 
perfectly  resuscitated  by  it.  The  quantity 
injected  was  eight  ounces. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  SIMPLE  FRACTURE  OF  THE  INKER 
MALLEOLI'S  BECOMING  COMPOUND,  AND 
TERMINATING   FATALLY. 

T.  T.,  etat.  43,  was  admitted  into  Accident 
Ward,  on  the  4th  of  November,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Key,  on  account  of  fracture  of 
the  left  inner  malleolus,  and  also  of  the 
fibula,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
ancle. 

The  patient  stated  that  the  accident  oc- 
curred in  walking  across  the  street ;  his 
foot  became  wedged  in  a  gutter,  and  in  this 
situation  he  suddenly  fell — the  foot  being 
violently  twisted  outwards.  Both  fractures 
were  very  evident,  aud  readily  detected  ; 
there  was  considerable  ecchymosis  over  the 
inner  malleolus,  with  swelling  generally 
about  the  joint,  and  the  foot  was  slightly 
everted.  The  limb  was  placed  in  the 
straight  position  with  a  splint  on  each  side, 
and  an  evaporating  lotion  was  applied  to  the 
part.  In  this  manner  the  limb  remained 
until  the  second  day  after  admission,  when 
Mr.  Key  found  the  patient  complaining  of 
great  pain,  and  on  examining  the  limb,  he 
discovered    that  there  was  great  swelling 


about  the  ancle-joint  with  a  dark-coloured 
inflammation  that  also  extended  some  way 
up  the  leg  ;  there  was  a  small  dark  spot  of 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  immediately 
over  the  point  of  the  inner  malleolus.  Mr. 
Key  now  directed  the  limb  to  be  placed  in. 
the  bent  position,  on  its  outer  side,  and  with 
a  splint  placed  underneath,  taking  care  to 
support  the  foot,  which  still  had  a  tendency 
to  eversion.  Leeches  were  ordered  to  be 
applied  around  the  ancle-joint,  the  limb  to 
be  fomented,  and  a  small  poultice  laid  over 
the  slough,  at  the  malleolus. 

From  this  time ,  the  patient's  health  seemed 
to  suffer  materially,  the  sloughing  did  not 
extend  rapidly  or  to  any  great  degree,  but 
the  state  of  the  constitution  indicated  that 
something  essentially  wrong  was  going  on. 

On  the  15th,  he  was  exceedingly  irritable 
and  restless,  his  pulse  was  quick  and  hard  ; 
he  was  bled  three  times  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  but  with  little  benefit. 

On  the  17th,  the  symptoms  of  constitu- 
tional irritation  had  not  all  subsided ;  he 
was  now  taking  one  grain  and  a  half  of 
calomel,  with  two  grains  of  opium,  and  three 
grains  of  antimonial  powder,  every  four  or 
five  hours.  The  dilute  nitric  acid  lotion  ap- 
plied by  means  of  lint  to  the  ancle,  and  over 
this  a  linseed-meal  poultice. 

From  the  17th  until  the  20th,  the  poor 
man  continued  much  the  same  ;  he  had  a 
quick,  vibrating  pulse,  the  pulse  of  irritation  ; 
the  tongue  was  dry,  and  brown  in  the  centre  ; 
he  was  exceedingly  restless  and  delirious, 
almost  constantly  talking,  and  wishing  to  get 
up.  There  appeared,  however,  on  the  20th, 
to  be  a  slight  remission  of  symptoms  ;  but 
this  only  continued  for  a  few  hours.  The 
quantity  of  opium  was  diminished  to  one 
grain  for  a  dose. 

21.  Pulse  110  and  sharp,  skin  hot,  tongue 
parched,  great  restlessness,  singultus  and 
catching  at  the  bed-clothes.  The  abdomen 
has  a  tympanitic  feel,  notwithstanding  that 
the  bowels  were  freely  acted  upon  yester- 
day by  castor  oil ;  he  vomits  frequently. 
The  wound  at  the  ancle  is  still  in  a  sloughy 
condition.  Ordered  the  saline  effervescing 
mixture,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wine. 
Evening.  Seen  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who 
directed  brandy  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  the 
wine,  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum. 

22.  The  vomiting  relieved  ;  but  the  poor 
fellow  is  evidently  sinking,  he  retains  the 
brandy  and  laudanum  only.  Ordered  three 
grains  of  capsicum  with  six  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  every  three  hours. 

23.  Becoming  worse. 

24.  Moribund. 

On  examining  the  parts  after  death,  it 
was  found  that  the  fracture  through  the 
inner  malleolus  had  extended  into  the  joint ; 
the  ligaments  were  not  torn,  nor  was  there 
any  collection  of  matter  about  the  joint,  or 
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at  any  part  of  the  limb.  The  accident,  then, 
at  first  was  a  simple  ohlique  fracture  through 
the  inner  malleolus,  extending  into  the 
ancle- ioint,  with  consequent  displacement  of 
a  portion  of  the  tibia.  The  fracture  was 
rendered  compound,  as  we  have  seen  by  a 
process  of  ulceration,  that  took  place  in  the 
integuments  over  the  inner  malleolus. 


OPERATIONS. 

LITHOTOMY — PECULIAR     SITUATION     OF   THE 

CALCULUS. 

On  Tuesday,  December  12,  Mr.  Key  per- 
formed the  operation  of  lithotomy  en  a  little 
boy,  about  five  years  of  age.  Mr.  Key  em- 
ployed the  strait  staff  and  scalpel  as  usual, 
and  completed  the  operation  in  about  the 
space  of  one  minute.  The  stone  was  lodged 
in  a  part  of  the  bladder,  behind  the  pubei,  so 
that  it  was  only  felt  on  withdrawing  the 
sound,  and  then  but  occasionally.  Mr.  Key 
stated  that  he  had  several  times  sounded  the 
child  during  the  last  two  years,  and  until 
lately  had  not  been  able  to  detect  calculus. 
There  was  no  difficulty  experienced  in  re- 
moving the  stone,  which  was  of  considerable 
size. 

On  the  same  day  with  the  preceding 
operation,  Mr.  Key  removed  a  portion  of 
a  man's  leg,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — The  patient  had  suffered  what  is 
termed  natural'  amputation  at  the  ancle- 
joint  ;  the  foot  had  separated  at  this  part 
from  gangrene,  following  exposure  to  cold. 
On  the  stump,  however,  there  was,  an  ill- 
conditioned  ulcer,  that  had  obstinately  re- 
sisted all  attempts  at  cure  during  a  period 
of  three  years  :  the  man  had  been  several 
times  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Travers.  The  projecting  point 
of  the  external  as  well  as  of  the  internal 
malleolus,  of  course  rendered  the  surface  of 
the  stump  uneven,  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  was  consequently  entirely  thrown  on 
these  projecting  points,  which  were  simply 
covered  with  skin.  Mr.  Key,  therefore, 
thought  it  advisable  to  remove  a  few  inches 
of  the  limb,  in  order  to  procure  a  good 
stump. 

The  flap-operation  was  in  this  case  per- 
formed ;  the  flap  being  made  from  the  back 
of  the  leg. 

A  few  days  after  the  operation,  when  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  was  making  his  customary 
hebdomadal  circuit  of  the  Hospital,  Mr.  Key 
took  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  case 
to  the  "  worthy  Baronet,"  who  made  what 
appears  to  us  a  very  pertinent  observation  on 
the  merits  of  amputation  performed  at  a 
short  distance  above  the  ancle ;  namely, 
"  that  the  operation  was  well  enough  cal- 
culated for  making  a  drawing-room  leg." 
Sir  Astley  afterwards  explained  that  by  this 


observation  he  meant,  the  operation  was 
suitable  for  persons  who  were  so  situated  in 
life  that  they  could  procure  an  artificial 
leg,  and  whose  avocations  (unlike  those  of 
the  poor  man)  would  not  subject  the  stump 
to  continual  pressure.  Bavon  Larrey,  who 
is  no  mean  authority  on  this  subject,  con- 
demns the  operation  in  strong  terms.  We 
had  an  opportunity  during  his  late  visit  to 
this  country,  of  hearing  him  speak  of  the 
operation  of  amputation  immediately  above 
the  ancle,  and  he  appears  still  to  entertain 
the  same  objections  which  he  has  brought 
forward  in  his  surgical  memoirs. 


HOSPITAL    TREATMENT    OF    BURNS. 

We  had  occasion,  a  few  months  since,  to 
point  out  the  very  absurd  practice  which 
prevails  in  this  Hospital  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  severe  hums  : — more  especially 
in  the  congestive  stage.  It  is  well  known 
that  for  some  time  after  the  occurrence  of  a 
severe  bum  or  scald,  as  with  many  other 
injuries,  the  vital  powers  are  exceedingly 
depressed  ;  the  heart  performs  its  functions 
feebly,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the 
extremities  are  cold.  In  this  congestive 
state  (as  it  is  termed,)  many  patients  die, 
without  any  reaction  taking  place.  Now 
the  indication  for  treatment  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  sufficiently  obvious— is  in- 
deed so  palpable,  that  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  common  sense  to  enlarge  upon  it.  It 
consists  of  course,  in  endeavouring  to  rouse 
the  heart  to  action  ;  to  establish  a  reaction 
in  the  system,  by  the  judicious  employment 
of  stimuli. 

Let  us  see  how  far  these  remarks  apply 
to  the  treatment  of  severe  burns  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  take  the  notes  of  the  following 
case  by  way  of  example. 

A  child,  about  10  years  of  age,  wasbrought 
to  the  Hospital  on  Wednesday  evening, 
having  been  severely  burned,  in  consequence 
of  her  clothes  catching  fire.  The  principal 
parts  injured,  were  the  chest,  neck,  and 
arms  ;  the  extent  of  mischief  was  unequal, 
in  some  places  the  cutis  was  destroyed,  in 
others  the  cudcle  only  had  suffered,  but 
there  was,  throughout  the  greater  part, 
abrasion  of  the  cuticle.  The  accident  oc- 
curred about  half  an  hour  before  the  child 
was  brought  to  the  Hospital.  The  radial 
pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt,  nor  indeed 
could  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  scarcely  be 
distinguished  ;  the  surface  of  the  body  and 
the  extremities  were  cold. 

The  patient  being  put  to  bed,  small  quan- 
tities of  brandy  with  ammonia,  were  (very 
properly)  given.  This  we  shall,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  style,  "  blotving  hot."  And 
now  for  the  "  blowing  cold"  in  the  same 
breath : — Equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  lime 
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water  were  applied — cold,   over  the  extensive 
burnt  surfaces  !  ! 

We  visited  the  patient  on  the  following 
morning,  and  found  that  reaction  had  not 
even  then  taken  place,  but  in  a  very  imperfect 
degree.  The  same  "  see-saw"  system  had 
been  persevered  in,  and  we  remarked,  that 
on  each  time  of  applying  the  cold,  the 
P<k  r  child  shivered,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  it  was  slowly 
developed,  was  as  quickly  suppressed.  In 
the  evening,  Mr.  Callaway  saw  the  patient, 
and  directed  the  application  of  turpentine 
liniment  (gently  warmed)  to  the  parts  ;  the 
brandy  and  julep  of  ammonia  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

On  the  third  day  from  the  receipt  of  the 
accident,  we  found  that  complete  reaction 
had  taken  place,  and  that  a  state  of  febrile 
excitement  was  substituted  in  place  of  the 
former  congestive  state.  The  brandy  and 
ammonia,  still  continued,  and  the  turpentine 
locally. 

On  the  fourth  day  there  was  a  state  of 
high  constitutional  excitement ;  the  pulse 
was  very  quick ;  the  tongue  furred  and  dry  ; 
the.  respiration  hurried  and  thickened ;  and 
there  was  constant  thirst,  with  great  rest- 
lessness. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  symptoms  of  general 
excitation  were  equally  severe,  but  the 
breathing  had  nowbecome  decidedly  a  fleeted. 
The  child  had,  in  fact,  every  symptom  of 
inflammation  of  the  trachea :  there  was  the 
peculiar  croupy  sound  at  each  inspiration, 
with  great  dyspna>a ;  the  pulse,  at  the  same 
time,  was  rapid  and  bounding  ;  the  eyes 
were  suffused,  and  the  temporal  arteries  were 
seen  strongly  beating.  The  tongue  was 
lurred,  dry,  and  brown  ;  the  child  was  con- 
stantly desiring  drink  to  quench  its  thirst ; 
but,  on  swallowing  the  fluid,  coughing  was 
excited,  when  the  brazen,  harsh  noise  of 
croup  was  heard.  The  brandy  and  ammonia 
were  still  continued  !  !  ! 

On  the  sixth  day  the  symptoms  were  un- 
abated.    Brandy  and  ammonia  still  exhibited  ! ! 
On   the   seventh  day    death    closed    the 
scene. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  this  case 
showed,  that  which  indeed  had  been  mani- 
fest enough  during  life,  namely,  that  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  had  been 
affected  with  acute  inflammation.  There 
was  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  spread  over 
the  inner  surface  of  the  trachea  to  the  extent 
of  several  inches ;  the  bronchial  passages 
were  loaded  with  a  frothy  fluid,  and  the 
lungs  were  in  a  state  of  congestion. 


CASE    OF   WOUND    OF    THE   SCALP. 

The  history  of  this  case  is  as  follows  : 
the  patient  is  a  spare  unhealthy-look- 
ing woman,  thirty-nine  years  of  age;  she  was 


admitted  into  Chapel  ward  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  on  the  21st  of  November, 
having  received  a  small  contused  wound  of 
the  scalp  on  the  15th.  The  injury  was  occa- 
sioned by  her  being  pushed  against  a  wall 
with  considerable  force  ;  she  came  to  the 
surgery  soon  after  the  accident,  and  the 
part  was  dressed  with  strapping,  but  the 
case  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  admitted. 

On  the  19th,  that  is,  four  days  after  the 
accident,  the  face  began  to  swell,  and  she 
had  considerable  pain  in  the  head,  with 
much  febrile  excitement. 

When  admitted,  the  upper  part  of  the 
face  was  much  swollen,  and  the  skin  was  of 
a  dark  red  ,  colour,  which  was  unequally 
diffused.  The  right  eye-lids  were  closed  by 
the  swelling;  the  whole  scalp  had  a  puffy 
feel,  was  cedematous  and  tender  on  making 
pressure.  There  was  an  oblique  wound  of 
the  scalp,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  at  a 
short  distance  above,  and  to  the  right  side 
of  the  occipital  ridge.  There  was,  appa- 
rently, no  discharge  issuing  from  this 
wound.  With  respect  to  the  constitutional 
symptoms,  the  patient  complained  of  a  dull 
aching  pain  in  the  head,  with  a  sense  of 
tightness  or  constriction ;  the  pulse  was 
quick  and  small,  having  some  degree  of 
hardness  ;  the  tongue  was  covered  with  a 
white  fur,  but  was  moist ;  the  bowels  were 
open;  she  complained  of  thirst. 

The  means  employed  on  the  day  of  ad- 
mission were,  shaving  the  head,  and  apply- 

;  a  poultice  over  the  wound,  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  dose  of  colocynth  and  calomel. 

'.' ! .  The  swelling  of  the  face  rather  in- 
creased ;  the  febrile  symptoms  much  the 
same.  On  the  right  side  of  the  head  the 
swelling  of  the  scalp  is  most  considerable, 
and  at  this  part  an  opening  was  made,  but 
only  a  small  quantity  of  serum  escaped. 
The  following  medicine  is  now  exhibited  : — 

Calomel,  two  grains; 
Opium,  quarter  grain; 
Tartar  emetic,  quarter  grain,  to  be  taken 
every  six  hours. 

26.  Two  openings  made  in  the  scalp 
yesterday,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pus  evacu- 
ated, with  much  relief  to  the  patient.  Strips 
of  adhesive  plaster  are  applied  as  in  the  case 
of  Shean,  (related  in  the  last  Number,  p. 
428,)  but  the  matter  in  this  case  is  more 
diffused,  although  less  in  quantity. 

28.  Copious  suppuration  has  now  taken 
place.  A  bandage  is  applied  in  lieu  of  the  ad- 
hesive strips,  and  poultices  are  continued. 
The  patient  takes  two  grains  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
infusion  of  gentian,  three  times  a  day,  and  is 
allowed  a  pint  of  porter  daily;  the  pulse 
since  the  commencement  of  suppuration 
having  become  feeble. 
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30.  Much  the  same  ;  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment not  altered ;  the  suppuration  is  very 
copious ;  and  the  matter  is  diffused  under 
the  tendon,  requiring  to  be  pressed  out  at 
each  time  of  dressing.  There  is  more  febrile 
excitement  than  at  the  date  of  the  last 
report. 

December  1 .  Not  so  well ;  the  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  face,  which  bad  almost 
subsided,  have  now  returned.  The  skin  is 
hot,  the  pulse  quick,  and  tongue  furred ; 
there  is  thirst,  with  some  uneasiness  of  the 
bowels,  Ordered  the  saline  effervescing 
mixture  ;  the  same  local  treatment  observed. 

4.  Better.  The  febrile  excitement  has  now 
abated  ;  it  appeared  to  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, attributable  to  the  state  of  the  bowels; 
which  having  been  freely  relieved,  the  symp- 
toms yielded.  The  tonic  plan  is  now,  again 
had  recourse  to  ;  the  local  treatment  is  the 
same  ;  poultices  to  the  wounds,  and  a 
bandage  applied  around  the  openings,  with 
a  view  of  preventing  the  further  spread  of 
matter  under  the  tendon. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to 
proceed  in  any  further  daily  detail  of  this  case, 
inasmuch  as  no  fresh  symptoms  arose,  and 
the  treatment,  consequently,  was  the  same. 
There  was  copious  suppuration  continuing 
for  some  time,  and  portions  of  dead  cellular 
membrane  were  thrown  off  at  some  of  the 
openings.  The  bandage  was  not  of  that 
utility  in  restraining  the  burrowing  of  the 
matter,  as  the  adhesive  strips  appeared  to 
be  in  the  first  case  ;  for  notwithstanding  its 
constant  application,  the  matter  made  its 
way  down  the  side  of  the  head,  nearly  as  far 
as  the  zygoma,  requiring  an  opening  to  be 
made  at  this  part  in  order  to  evacuate  it. 
The  patient,  however,  did  well ;  and  upon 
visiting  her  with  the  dresser  on  the  12th, 
we  found  the  suppuration  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  wounds  apparently  healing  fast: 
the  general  health  much  improved. 

On  the  16th  we  had  again  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  ;  the  parts  had  healed  rapidly, 
and  she  was  looking  forward  to  leave  the 
Hospital. 


ST.    THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


EXHIBITION    OF    IODINE   IX    A    CASE   OF 
DROPS}'. 

We  do  not  know  whether  iodine  has  re- 
ceived a  fair  trial  in  anasarcous  diseases. 
From  the  powerful  effect,  however,  which 
this  medicine  has  on  the  absorbent  system, 
we  can  readily  conceive  that  there  are  cer- 
tain forms  of  dropsy,  in  which  the  use  of 
6uih  a  iemedy  is  indicated,  and  in  which  it 
would  probably  prove  beneficial. 


Case.  G.  W.  a;tat.  15,  was  admitted 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson  on  the  9th 
of  October ;  he  had  been  ill  seven  weeks 
with  ascites  ;  passed  but  little  urine,  and 
the  bowels  were  much  disturbed.  The  ab- 
domen was  very  much  swollen,  but  the  legs 
were  not  increased,  except  on  sitting  up 
long.  Dr.  Elliotson  directed  a  small  portion 
of  the  ointment  of  iodine  to  be  rubbed  over 
the  abdomen  twice  a-day,  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  and  to  take  six  minims  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  three  times  a-day.  The  report 
made  on  the  18th  was,  that  the  abdomen 
was  much  softer  and  smaller,  that  the  urine 
was  much  increased  in  quantity,  and  the 
diarrhcca  had  ceased.  He  was  ordered  on  the 
14th  to  take  ten  minims  of  the  tincture 
three  times  a-day.  On  the  21st,  the  dose 
was  increased  to  15  minims,  and  on  the 
23th  to  twenty  minims.  On  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, we  found  him  much  improved  in 
appearance,  the  swelling  of  the  abdomen 
greatly  diminished  ;  the  use  of  the  iodine 
still  continued,  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  appetite  was  so  much  improved,  that 
he  was  allowed  a  mutton  chop,  having  been 
previously  kept  on  a  milk  diet.  On  the  18th 
and  21st,  the  reports  vfere,  that  he  was  much 
better.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  friends 
shortly  after  this  thought  proper  to  remove 
him  from  the  Hospital,  so  that  the  full 
value  of  the  treatment  in  effecting  a  perfect 
removal  of  the  disease,  was  not  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  So  much  benefit  had,  however, 
been  derived  from  it,  that  Dr.  Elliotson  re- 
marked, it  was  his  opinion  the  disease  would 
have  been  entirely  got  rid  of  by  a  continu- 
ance in  the  use  of  the  iodine. 


RETENTION      OF     URINE      FROM     THE      LODG- 
MENT OF  A  CALCULUS  IN  THE  URETHRA. 

A  boy,  apparently  about  six  years  of  age, 
was  brought  to  the  surgery  by  his  mother, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Mr.  Green's 
advice  on  account  of  great  difficulty  and  ob- 
struction which  the  child  experienced  in 
passing  his  urine.  It  appeared  from  the 
mother's  statement,  that  about  ten  months 
ago  the  boy  was  in  the  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Green,  being  supposed  to  have 
calculus  in  the  bladder,  but,  subsequently 
the  symptoms  became  so  much  alleviated  by 
the  use  of  medicine,  that  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  Hospital  without  having  undergone 
any  operation.  The  child's  mother  informed 
Mr.  Green,  that  for  two  preceding  days  he 
had  suffered  great  inconvenience  in  passing- 
urine  ;  she  said  that  it  only  came  away  by  a 
few  drops  at  a  time,  and  with  great  pain. 

Mr.  Green  proceeded  to  pass  a  small  sound 
down  the  urethra,  which  readily  went  as  far 
as  the  bulbous  portion,  and  here  became 
obstructed  by  some  hard  substance,  sup- 
posed by  Mr,  Green  to  be  a  calculus.    At- 
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tempts  were  therefore  made,  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  dressing  forceps,  and  also  with  two 
probes,  to  extract  the  supposed  stone,  but 
without  success.  Mr.  Green  not  having  a 
pair  of  urethra-forceps  at  hand,  and  being 
fully  satisfied  that  there  was  no  urgency  of 
symptoms,  the  bladder  not  being  distended, 
he  directed  the  child  to  be  brought  to  the 
Hospital  on  the  following  day,  when,  with  a 
prober  instrument,  he  proposed  attempting 
to  extract  the  foreign  body. 

On  the  following  morning  the  woman 
again  presented  herself  with  the  child  at  the 
surgery  :  there  was  now  complete  obstruc- 
tion to  the  discharge  of  urine,  and  the 
bladder  was  enormously  distended,  reaching 
even  higher  than  the  umbilicus.  It  was 
ascertained,  by  passing  the  sound,  that  the 
obstruction  existed  at  the  same  point,  and 
as  the  symptoms  had  now  become  urgent, 
Mr.  Green,  on  seeing  the  child,  immediately 
resolved  to  make  an  incision  in  the  urethra. 
The  part  at  which  the  foreign  body  was 
lodged,  was  at  the  anterior  commencement 
of  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra,  con- 
sequently at  a  narrowed  part  of  the  canal, 
and  immediately  opposite  the  fore  part  of 
the  scrotum.  The  portion  of  urethra  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  scrotum  was  very  ten- 
der on  pressure,  and  the  integuments  of  the 
scrotum  itself  were  red  and  swollen,  appa- 
rently from  slight  effusion  into  the  cellular 
substance  consequent  upon  inflammation. 
An  incision  was  made  along  the  line  of  the 
raphe  to  a  considerable  extent,  dividing 
also  a  portion  of  the  integuments  of  the 
scrotum  ;  and  it  was  now  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, that  the  cause  of  obstruction  was  a 
calculus  which  had  become  firmly  impacted 
in  this  part  of  the  urethra.  By  means  of  a 
probe,  Mr.  Green  succeeded  in  dislodging 
it,  when  it  proved  to  be  about  the  size  of  the 
tip  of  the  little  finger,  and  in  shape  resem- 
bling a  grape  stone.  It  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark,  that  on  the  removal  of 
the  calculus,  the  bladder  did  not  contract, 
so  as  to  expel  its  contents,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  a  catheter  in  order  to 
draw  off  the  urine. 

There  was  no  particular  symptom  suc- 
ceeding the  operation  ;  no  extravasation  of 
urine  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
scrotum,  which  was  a  circumstance,  from 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  incision,  likely 
to  occur.  The  urine  continued  to  pass  freely 
through  the  wound  for  several  days,  when 
a  granulating  process  commenced,  and  at 
length  the  continuity  of  the  urethral  canal 
was  restored. 

-Mr.  Green  informed  the  pupils,  that  he 
repeatedly  sounded  the  child  during  its 
former  sojourn  in  the  Hospital,  but  was  un- 
able to  detect  the  presence  of  a  calculus. 
The  symptoms  under  which  the  child  la- 
boured, lie  said,  however,  were  those  cha- 


racteristic of  stone  in  the  bladder  ;  and  such 
was  his  opinion  then  ;  the  present  event  had 
confirmed  the  diagnosis. 


RETENTION  Or    ITRTNE,    FROM    STRICTURE    IX 
THE    URETHRA. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  a  shorf) 
time  since  at  this  Hospital  in  the  practice  oi* 
Mr.  Travers,  may  be  usefully  related  here,  in 
conjunction  with  the  preceding  : — • 

J.  Preston,  setat.  28,  admitted  on  account 
of  retention  of  mine.  He  stated,  that  he 
had  laboured  under  a  difficulty  of  passing  his 
urine  upwards  of  two  years  ;  that  he  had,  on 
some  occasions,  complete  retention,  which 
was  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  instru- 
ments, but  that  on  other  occasions  his  water 
flowed  in  a  small  and  interrupted  stream. 
For  two  months  preceding  his  admission 
into  the  Hospital,  the  symptoms  had  been 
much  aggravated  ;  and,  for  two  days  prior  to 
admission,  he  had  passed  but  a  very  trifling 
quantity  of  urine.  He  complained  of  much 
pain  and  constant  desire,  with  like  inability 
to  minge  ;  the  bladder  was  distended,  and 
painful  on  pressure,  and  there  was  consider- 
able febrile  excitement. 

Mr.  Travers  saw  the  patient  a  short  time 
after  he  was  admitted,  and  when  the  dresser 
had  been  making  some  attempts  to  pass  a 
catheter,  Mr.  Travers  introduced  a  moderate 
size  silver  catheter,  and  found  a  very  firm 
stricture  at  the  commencement  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra.  After  nearly 
half  hour  had  elapsed  in  making  attempts, 
Mr.  Travers  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  stricture,  and  carried  the  instrument  on- 
ward into  the  bladder.  The  force  employed 
in  passing  the  point  of  the  catheter  through 
the  ohstruction  was  very  considerable,  but 
the  haemorrhage  from  the  urethra  was  not 
great.  The  poor  man  experienced  much 
relief  from  the  emptying  of  the  bladder  :  the 
catheter  was  left  in.  As  there  was  much 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  leeches  were 
directed  to  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  also 
to  the  perineum,  with  the  subsequent  use 
of  poppy  fomentation  :  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
to  be  given  immediately. 

Nothing  material  occurred  subsequently 
in  this  case,  so  as  to  render  a  daily  de- 
tail necessary.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  catheter  was  withdrawn 
a  few  days  after  its  first  introduction,  when 
the  patient  was  able  to  pass  his  urine  in  a 
tolerably  full  stream.  A  catheter  or  sound 
was  introduced  daily  for  about  a  week,  and 
it  passed  with  little  or  no  obstruction. 
About  the  expiration  of  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  patient  complained  of  much 
pain  in  the  perineum,  with  irritation  at 
the  neck  of  the  bladder:  he  had  also 
rigors,  which  were  followed  by  some  fe- 
brile excitement.    These  symptoms  led  to 
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the  fear  of  an  abscess  being  about  to  form  in 
the  perineum;  such,  however,  was  not  the 
result :  under  the  application  of  leeches, 
with  the  exhibition  of  a  purgative,  the  pa- 
tient returned  to  his  former  state  of  health  ; 
and  lie  was  dismissed  from  the  Hospital  a 
short  time  after,  being  quite  well,  and  ena- 
bled, as  Mr.  C.  Bell  would  say,  "  to  make 
water  without  splashing  his  silk  stockings.'' 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  CONICAL  CORNEA  IX  BOTH  EVES, 
WITH  LEUCOMATOUS  OPACITY. 

A  stout  strong  young  woman,  setat.  19, 
came  to  the  Hospital,  August  4th,  with 
conical  cornea  ;  the  cornea  of  both  eyes  was 
affected.  It  had  lost  its  regular  convexity, 
being  elevated  into  a  conical  protuberance, 
with  leucomatous  opacity  at  the  apex  of  the 
cone.  When  the  eye  was  looked  at  late- 
rally, it  was  easily  seen  the  cornea  did  not 
present  its  natural  convexity,  but  was  ele- 
vated into  an  obtuse  cone.  The  cornea, 
with  the  exception  of  its  leucomatous  apex, 
appeared  perfectly  transparent,  and  exhi- 
bited no  deviation  from  its  natural  structure ; 
the  iris  was  natural ;  in  fact,  no  morbid  alte- 
ration in  the  organ,  save  this  change  in  the 
cornea.  This  change,  along  with  the  opa- 
city, of  necessity  greatly  interfered  with  the 
function  of  the  organ.  Mr.  Lawrence  held 
up  his  hand,  not  far  from  her  face,  but  she 
was  unable  to  distinguish  any  such  object ; 
she  said  she  had  some  indistinct  perception 
of  gentlemen  around  her.  She  said  the  left 
eye  had  been  thus  affected  for  two  years  ; 
that  it  came  after  she  had  an  inflammation 
in  her  eyes,  for  the  cure  of  which  her  me- 
dical attendant  was  desirous  of  bleeding  her, 
but  to  which  she  objected ;  and  that  when 
she  recovered,  the  eye  presented  its  pre- 
sent appearance.  That  about  five  weeks 
ago,  the  right  eye  had  a  similar  attack  of 
inflammation,  but  she  would  only  allow  one 
leech  to  be  applied,  and  the  eye  was  left  in 
the  same  state  as  the  other.  She  stated  she 
has  a  brother  and  sister  alive,  who  labour 
under  the  same  disease,  having  attacked 
them  about  the  same  age,  and  that  a  sister 
died,  affected  with  it  likewise  ;  thusTnaking 
four  in  one  family  afflicted  with  this  lament- 
able irremediable  disease.  As  far  as  we 
could  learn,  the  period  of  the  accession  of 
the  complaint  in  the  three  cases,  bears  out 
Mr.  Phipps  in  his  observation,  that  "  it  is  a 
change  sometimes  taking  place  at  the  age  of 
puberty."  He  never  observed  the  affection 
in  persons  under  the  age  of  14  or  16.  All 
the  authorities  we  have  been  able  to  peruse 


on  this  disease,  speak  as  having  seen  it  in 
one  eye  only,  save  Leveille*  and  Burgman, 
who  saw  a  remarkable  case  where  the  cor- 
nea? of  a  person  who  had  been  hanged  were 
so  prodigiously  dittended,  that  they  reached 
down  to  the  nioutn  like  two  horns.  The 
case  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Wardrop  in  his  Essays 
on  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  from  Bai- 
ler's Disputationes  Chirurg.  Tom.  II. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  there  was  a  case 
(at  the  Eye  Infiimary,  Moorfields)  of  the 
same  disease  in  both  eyes,  fully  answering 
the  description  given  by  Mr.  Wardrop  in 
the  above  mentioned  work  ;  the  apex  of  the 
cornea  resembling  a  piece  of  solid  crystal, 
and  to  one  placed  immediately  in  front  of 
the  patient  it  had  a  transparent  sparkling 
appearance,  which  prevented  the  pupil  and 
iris  from  being  distinctly  seen.  The  medi- 
cal men  in  Dublin  had  punctured  the  cornea 
for  emission  of  the  aqueous  humour  several 
times,  but  which  operation  had  neither  been 
attended  with  improvement  in  vision,  nor 
cessation  of  disease.  Mr.  Lawrence  at  first 
said  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  patient, 
but  afterwards  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
tearing  away  a  portion  of  the  iris  at  its  cili- 
ary attachment,  thereby  enlarging  the  pupil, 
and  giving  her  the  only  chance  with  the  ap- 
plication of  belladonna  which  remr.ined.  He 
ordered  her  to  leave  off' drinking  porter,  to 
take  gr.  ij.  of  calomel,  and  xij.  of  jalap  im- 
mediately ;  two  grains  of  calomel,  and  four 
of  compound  extract  of  colocynth  every 
other  night,  and  to  have  three  or  four  drops 
of  the  solution  of  extract  of  belladonna  ; 
9i.  to  ji.  dropped  into  the  eye  every  night 
and  morning,  and  said  he  would  speak  to 
Mr.  Wardrop  upon  the  propriety  of  the 
operation,  who  had  previously  seen  the  pa- 
tient at  the  Hospital  of  Surgery,  Panton- 
square. 

The  patient  came  the  following  week  as 
desired  ;  but  as  the  belladonna  had  exerted 
its  full  influence  on  the  iris,  without  any 
adequate  improvement  of  vision,  Mr.  Law- 
rence seemed  to  be  of  opinion  it  would  be 
needless  to  perform  the  operation,  as  the 
present  enlarged  state  of  the  pupil  had  not 
in  the  least  contributed  to  the  furtherance 
of  that  grand  object 


CASE    OF    CHRONIC    IDIOPATHIC    IRITIS. 

A  stout  female,  of  fair  complexion,  a  cook, 
ait.  31,  was  admitted  under  Mr.  Lawrence 
with  iritis  of  the  subacute  form  ;  the  dis- 
ease had  existed  for  three  weeks.  It  had 
arisen  so  slowly,  that  the  girl  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  state    of  the  eye,  and  the 


*  Traita  sur  les  Maladies  des  Yeux,  tra- 
duit  de  l'ltalien  de  Scarpa,  par  J.  B.  F. 
Leveille,  Tom,  II.  p.  179. 
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complaint  only  first  attracted  her  attention 
when  she  had  lost  vision  in  the  left,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  effusion  of  lymph,  and  its 
organisation  into  adhesion.  There  had  been 
no  pain  felt  in  the  part,  no  redness,  in  short, 
no  premonitory  sign  or  symptom  indicating 
the  approach  or  presence  of  disease. 

She  went  to  the  Eye  Infirmary  in  Moor- 
field's,  on  August  3d,  from  which  Mr.  Law- 
had  her  brought  to  the  Hospital,  when 
the  following  appearances  presented  them- 
selves : — 

Both  eyes  were  attacked  ;  in  the  left  the 
inflammation  bore  the  more  active  character. 
There  could  be  observed  the  circular  ar- 
rangement of  vessels  on  the  sclerotica  at  its 
junction  with  the  cornea,  affording  the 
zonoid  appearance  present  in  iritis,  caused 
by  the  state  of  excitement  in  the  iridal  arte- 
ries ;  the  redness  being  deepest  round  the 
cornea,  and  fading  towards  the  periphery 
of  the  eye-ball.  The  iris  had  undergone 
the  usual  change  from  grey,  its  natural 
colour,  to  a  dirty,  muddy  appearance.  In 
conjunction  with  this  change  of  colour, 
there  was  complete  loss  of  its  natural  bril- 
liancy ;  its  radiated  fibrous  texture  appear- 
ing dull  and  confused.  These  appearances 
(caused  by  the  mixture  of  the  effused  yellow 
lymph,  with  the  natural  pigment  of  the  iris) 
were  more  observable  on  the  pupillary  mar- 
gin ,  which  had  lost  its  peculiarly  sharp  and 
well  defined  edge,  and  become  thickened 
and  of  a  spongy  texture.  Effusion  had 
taken  place  from  the  uvea  and  posterior  pu- 
pillary margin,  and,  in  the  usual  sequence, 
partial  adhesion  to  the  capsule  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  The  pupil  was  contracted 
and  irregular,  and  motion  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  change  in  structure  and  preter- 
natural connexions.  She  was  ordered  to  be 
cupped  upon  the  neck  to  gxvi,  and  to  take 
four  grains  of  calomel,  and  twelve  of  jalap, 
immediately;  two  grains  of  calomel,  and 
one-  third  of  a  grain  of  opium  every  six  hours ; 
to  have  the  extract  of  belladonna  applied  to 
the  eyebrow  ;  to  be  put  upon  milk  diet,  and 
to  wear  a  shade. 

Friday,  August  4.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  the  belladonna  on  the 
iris  of  the  right  eye  ;  the  pupil  has  a  pecti- 
nated or  stellated  appearance,  caused  by  the 
contractile  efforts  of  the  iris  in  its  attempt 
to  liberate  the  pupillary  margin  from  the 
anterior  capsule.  Mr.  Lawrence  pointed  it 
out  as  an  excellent  instance  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  belladonna  ;  the  narcotic  had 
not  affected  the  left  eye  in  like  manner, 
from  the  iris  being  more  inflamed,  and,  con- 
sequently, incapable  of  motion.  He  re- 
marked it  was  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
the  iris  should  have  been  attacked,  and  not 
the  retina  ;  it  seemed  more  like,  a  priori, 
that  the  latter  should  suffer  from  the  light 


and  heat  of  large  fires  (with  which  the  pa- 
tient had  been  occupied  during  extreme 
warm  weather)  than  the  former,  which  is  so 
habituated  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  The 
mouth  is  not  yet  under  the  influence  of 
mercury. 

August  7.  Mouth  now  sore;  the  mer- 
cury has  arrested  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, and  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  lymph, 
while  that  already  effused  is  being  rapidly 
absorbed  under  its  action.  The  hides  are 
assuming  their  natural  colour  ;  the  red  zone 
around  the  right  cornea  is  gone,  and  perfect 
vision  restored.  In  a  short  time  she  left 
the  Hospital  entirely  free  in  both  eyes 
from  any  remains  of  the  attack. 


There  have  been  two  operations  this  week 
by  Messrs.  Vincent  and  Lloyd.  The  one  a 
case  in  which  very  bad  strictures  having 
existed,  the  bladder  had  been  punctured 
above  the  pubes  for  retention  of  urine  about 
twelve  months  ago.  Mr.  Lloyd  had  em- 
ployed the  usual  means  for  curing  the  stric- 
ture ;  but  before  this  object  was  obtained, 
the  man  went  suddenly  to  another  part  of 
the  town ;  he  heard  no  more  of  him  until 
lately,  when  he  made  his  appearance  with  a 
bougie  in  the.  bladder :  the  man,  since  the 
bladder  had  been  punctured,  had  worn  the 
bougie  in  the  aperture,  and  it  had  slipped 
in.  Mr.  Lloyd,  previous  to  the  man  being 
brought  to  the  Hospital,  had  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  extract  it  by  the  polypus  forceps 
and  other  means  ;  he  determined,  then,  to 
enlarge  the  puncture.  On  Saturday  he  in- 
troduced into  the  aperture  Mr.  Key'sstraight 
staff,  and  upon  it  enlarged  the  opening  with 
a  blunt  bistoury ;  then  introducing  the 
polypus  forceps,  he  easily  extracted  the 
piece  of  bougie  coated  with  a  considerable 
earthy  deposit.     No  calculi  were  detected. 

The  other  operation  was  perfomed  on 
Sunday  by  Mr.  Vincent,  for  the  liberation 
of  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia. 

The  woman,  aet.  6.5,  had  been  subject  to 
irreducible  hernia  for  ten  years  ;  the  fresh 
descent  had  taken  place  on  the  Tuesday 
previous  to  her  admission  ;  the  usual  means 
for  reduction  had  proved  abortive  ;  the  her- 
nia was  the  size  of  a  large  fist ;  the  usual 
symptoms  of  strangulation  were  present ; 
she  had  had  no  alvine  evacuation  during 
six  days.  The  hernial  tumour  being  laid 
open,  a  large  piece  of  thickened  omentum, 
and  a  loop  of  intestine  (the  latter  of  a  choco- 
late colour,  and  coated  with  a  layer  of  lymph) 
were  detected  strangulated  by  Giinbernat'a 
ligament  ;  this  being  divided  along  the  at- 
tachment to  the  bone,  the  gut  was  returned  ; 
the  omentum  cut  off",  no  vessels  requiring 
ligature,  and  a  little  lint  laid  upon  the  in- 
cision.    The  patient  is  going  on  very  well. 
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CASE    OF     POPLITEAL     ANEURISM;     FEMORAL 
ARTERY    TIED;    AMPUTATION  PERFORMED. 

G.  B.,  a  stone-mason,  aged 30,  was  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  on  December  18,  having  a 
large  swelling  in  his  leg,  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Anthony  Carlisle. 

He  stated,  that  in  September  last,  he 
perceived  for  the  first  time  a  small  swelling 
in  the  ham,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
the  pulsations  of  which  the  patient  com- 
pared "  to  the  beating  of  a  clock."  There 
was  at  this  time  considerable  pain  in  the 
limb,  extending  from  the  heel  toward  the 
tumour.  He  consulted  a  surgeon  at  Pimlico, 
who  recommended  him  to  use  a  foment- 
ation, which  afforded  slight  relief.  In  the 
middle  of  October  the  leg  began  to  swell  a 
little,  but  did  not  increase  much  until  the 
week  before  the  patient  came  to  the  Hos- 
pital. The  pulsatory  motion  in  the  ham 
ceased  when  the  leg  began  to  swell. 

20.  The  leg  is  now  become  of  twice  its 
natural  size,  exceedingly  tense,  and  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  There  is  evidently  a 
fluid  of  some  sort  deeply  seated  in  the  limb, 
and  in  considerable  quantity.  The  counte- 
nance is  pallid  ;  the  pulse  120,  and  very- 
weak.  The  circumference  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg  is  rather  more  than  nineteen  inches. 

23.  The  tenseness  has  increased ;  the 
patient  does  not  complain  of  much  pain,  but 
says  that  he  has  rather  more  by  night  than 
by  day.  The  limb  measures  half  an  inch 
more  than  on  the  20th.  Pulse  130.  A 
consultation  was  this  day  held  on  the  case 
in  the  operating  theatre,  when  a  considera- 
ble difference  of  opinion  prevailed.  Sir  A. 
Carlisle  distrusted  the  history  which  the 
patient  gave  of  his  case,  and  observed,  that 
it  might  have  been  abscess  in  the  ham, 
which  being  seated  over  the  artery,  would 
have  had  a  pulsatory  motion  given  to  it. 
This  abscess  might  have  burst  at  the  time 
the  patient  described  the  swelling  to  have 
■commenced  in  the  leg,  and  the  matter  might 
have  found  its  way  among  the  muscles  of 
the  calf.  He  said  that  if  it  were  a  dif- 
fused aneurism,  it  must  have  burst  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  any  case  he  had  before 
seen.  He  could  not  help  thinking,  therefore, 
that  it  was  an  abscess.  Messrs.  Lynn  and 
Guthrie  were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  they 
considered  that  it  was  an  aneurism.  Mr. 
Lynn,  sen.  opined  that  the  coagulum  would 
press  upon  the  artery,  and  obliterate  it,  and 
that  the  coagulum  would  ultimately  discharge 


itself  by  causing  sloughing  of  the  integu- 
ments, and  that  in  this  way  the  "  case 
would  cure  itself! "  As  they  could  not  all 
agree  in  opinion,  it  was  determined  to  do 
nothing,  and  to  have  another  consultation  on 
the  case,  on  Wednesday  the  2?th.  In  the  mean 
time  a  tourniquet  was  put  on  the  limb,  in 
case  the  tumour  should  burst.  So  that  it 
was  advisable  that  the  man  should  have 
the  tourniquet  on  ;  but  was  it  equally  ad- 
visable that  he  should  be  left  in  jeopardy 
of  his  life  for  four  days  1 

27.  The  leg  had  become  larger;  it  was 
more  discoloured  and  tense  than  on  the  23d, 
and  it  was  now  agreed  that  by  way  of  ex- 
ploration, the  tumour  should  be  opened. 
The  man  was  accordingly  placed  on  the 
table,  and  Sir  Anthony  made  an  incision 
into  the  depending  part  of  the  swelling. 
Some  coagulated  blood  flowed  out,  and 
the  incision  was  extended  about  two  inches, 
to  let  out  more  of  the  coagulum,  when  about 
a  pound  of  it  escaped.  A  large  quantity  of 
arterial  blood  now  gushed  out,  evidently 
from  a  large  vessel.  The  inguinal  artery 
was  compressed  at  the  groin  by  Mr. 
Guthrie.  The  question  was  agitated, 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  amputate  the 
limb,  or  to  tie  the  femoral  artery.  It  was 
decided  by  the  majority,  first  to  tie  the  fe- 
moral artery.  Sir  Anthony  accordingly  tied 
it  in  the  usual  place  for  popliteal  aneurism. 
The  remainder  of  the  coagulum  was  then 
removed  by  introducing  the  fingers  into  the 
tumour  in  the  leg,  when  arterial  blood  was 
observed  to  flow  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  wound.  Amputation  was  considered 
preferable  to  searching  for  the  bleeding 
vessels.  Sir  Anthony,  commencing  from 
the  point  at  which  he  had  secured  the  fe- 
moral artery  made  a  flap  of  the  muscles  on 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  proceeding  from 
the  same  point  made  a  similar  flap  on  the 
outside,  and  the  limb  was  soon  removed. 
The  patient  was  on  the  table  about  forty 
minutes.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  al- 
together was  about  six  pounds. 

On  examination  of  the  amputated  limb,  the 
aneurismal  sac  was  found  seated  rather 
lower  than  usual,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  and  peroneal  arteries  passed  out  from 
the  sac.  The  extravasated  blood  had  passed 
between  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  mus- 
cles, and  had  separated  them  considerably 
from  each  other. 

Since  the  amputation  the  patient  has  been 
going  on  tolerably  well  up  to  this  time, 
(January  1)  under  the  usual  treatment 
adopted  in  such  cases. 
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SURGEONS'  PETITION. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
Parliament  assembled, 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  several 
Persons,  whose  names  are  here- 
unto subscribed,  Members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don, 

Sheweth : — 

That  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  18th  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  King  George 
the  Second  by  which  the  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don, aiid  the  Barbers  of  London,  were  made 
two  separate  and  distinct  Corporations. 
That  when  the  late  Corporation  of  Surgeons 
had  become  dissolved,  as  was  alleged  by  the 
Court,  through  non-compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Act,  the  Members 
thereof  were  re-incorporated  by  his  late 
Majesty's  Charter,  dated  the  22d  day  of 
March,  1800,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  That,  by 
Letters  patent  of  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  present  Majesty,  dated  February  13, 
1822,  the  Master,  Governors,  and  Court  of 
Assistants,  were  dignified  with  the  titles  of 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Council, 
with  the  privilege  of  having  a  Mace,  and  of 
holding  lands,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  ^2000 
per  annum. 

That  the  declared  objects  for  which  the 
above  Charters  were  granted  were,  "  The 
due  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  art  and  science  of 
Surgery  ;''  and  the  principal  mean  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  accomplish  these  objects, 
was  an  examination  into  the  education  and 
qualifications  of  Candidates  for  admission 
into  the  College,  and  of  all  persons  who 
should  be  appointed  to  surgical  situations 
in  his  Majesty's  Armv  and  Navy  ;  under  the 
obvious  supposition  that  the  diploma  and 
certificates  granted  by  the  College  would 
enable  the  public  to  distinguish  between  the 
well  educated  and  well  informed  practi- 
tioner and  the  ignorant  pretender.  Hence 
the  government  of  the  College  concerns  not 
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only  its  own  Members,  but  the  whole  com- 
munity; the  health  and  lives  of  individuals 
being  confided  to  the  care,  and  the  question 
of  life  and  death  often  depending  on  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  Surgeons. 

That,  by  virtue  of  the  said  Charters,  the 
entire  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Col- 
lege is  vested  in  the  President,  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and  Council,  who  are  only  twenty- 
one  in  number ;  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
ten  in  number,  being  chosen  by  and  out  of 
the  Council,  of  which  they  still  continue 
Members.  That  these  persons  have  the  power 
of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body;  that 
they  share  amongst  themselves  all  the  offices  of  the 
Institution  ;  that  they  hold  these  offices/or  life  ; 
and  are  not  accountable  to  the  Members  in  gene- 
ral for  the  appropriation  of  the  funds,  nor  for 
ami  of  their  other  proceedings,  all  of  which  are 
conducted  inprivute,  and  most  carefully  concealed 
both  from  the  Members  in  general,  and  from  the 
public.  Hence  the  distinguished  offices  of 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  Examiners,  and 
Councillors,  are  inaccessible  to  the  body 
who  form  the  commonalty  ;  and  are  not  at- 
tainable as  the  reward  of  genius,  talent,  or 
knowledge.  Hence  too  your  Petitioners 
have  no  voice  in  electing  the  Officers  of  the 
Institution,  no  control  over  its  funds,  no 
share  in  governing  its  affairs,  nor  in  making 
the  laws,  which  by  the  Charter  they  are 
compelled  to  observe,  although  they  are 
styled  }]  embers  of  the  College,  and  although 
the  Charter,  speaking  of  the  general  body  of 
Surgeons,  expressly  states,  "  That  they, 
from  henceforth,  for  ever  hereafter,  shall  be 
and  remain  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  one 
body  corporate  and  politic." 

That,  in  proceeding  to  enumerate  speci- 
fically their  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
governing  body  of  the  College,  your  Peti- 
tioners beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  your 
Honourable  House  to  the  circumstance, 
that  a  majority  of  that  body  either  are  themselves 
Surgeons  of  London  Hospitals,  or  Lecturers  on 
Anutomy  and  Surgery  at  such  Hospitals,  or  have 
relations  or  near  connexions  in  such  situations ; 
and  consequently,  that  in  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  they  make,  respecting  the  course  of 
education  to  be  followed  by  these  who  present 
themselves  for  Examination,  they  have  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  obviously  tending  to  mislead 
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their  judgment.  In  order  to  illustrate  this 
subject,  your  Petitioners  lay  before  your 
Honourable  House  the  substance  of  three 
Regulations  made  by  the  Court  in  18'23. 
They  cannot  help  observing,  that  in  making 
such  Regulations  respecting  the  education 
and  practical  studies  of  Surgeons,  the  Court 
have  gone  beyond  the  powers  bestowed  by 
the  Charter.  That  document  authorizes 
them  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  a  Candi- 
date for  the  duties  of  his  profession  ;  to 
ascertain,  by  sufficient  examination,  the 
amount  of  his  knowledge,  not  to  direct 
where  and  how  the  knowledge  is  to  be 
gained ;  and  still  less  to  erect  a  profitable 
monopoly  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  body  of  Surgeons.  The  Court 
enacted,  that  so  far  as  London  was  con- 
cerned, no  Certificates  of  attendance  on 
Anatomical  or  Surgical  Lectures,  or  of  the 
performance  of  Dissections,  should  be  re- 
ceived, except  from  the  Physicians  or  Sur- 
geons of  Hospitals,  or  from  persons  teaching 
in  a  school  acknowledged  by  the  medical 
establishment  of  an  Hospital.  Although 
this  restriction,  which,  by  confining  the 
honourable  employment  of  teaching  Ana- 
tomy arid  Surgery  to  a  few  individuals 
would  have  been  most  injurious  to  that 
science  which  the  Court  of  the  College  are 
more  especially  bound  to  protect  and  en- 
courage, has  been  abrogated  by  the  Court 
since  a  General  Meeting  of  Members  of  the 
College,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  abuses  in  its  management,  your 
Petitioners  could  not  omit  the  notice  of  an 
attempt  which  illustrates  so  strikingly  the 
monopolising  and  selfish  spirit  always  ob- 
served in  self-elected  and  irresponsible  bo- 
dies. 

That  the  Court  also  refused  to  admit  per- 
sons to  examination,  unless  they  had  at- 
tended the  surgical  practice  of  a  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen  hospital 
for  one  year;  although  the  number  of  patients 
in  several  provincial  hospitals  of  Englnad  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  smaller  of  the  hospi- 
tals above  mentioned  ;  although  the  means  of 
acquiring  surgical  information  are  propor- 
tionably  more  ample  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter ;  and  although  the  surgeons  of 
the  former  are  not  inferior  in  talent  or  pro- 
fessional acquirements  to  their  brethren  of 
the  council,  who  made  this  regulation.  They 
have  indeed  modified  this  resolution  since 
the  meeting  before  alluded  to,  and  will  now 
receive,  as  testimonials  of  education,  certi- 
ficates of  attendance  at  provincial  hospitals; 
hut  they  have  annexed  a  condition,  which 
renders  the  concession  nugatory,  viz.  "  Pro- 
vided the  student  shall  have  previously  at- 
tended Two  Courses  of  AnatomicalLectures, 
and  Two  Courses  of  Dissections  in  London, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen." 
They  also  require  that  the  term  of  attend- 


ance on  a  provincial  hospital  shall  be  two 
years,  while  one  year's  study  at  a  London 
hospital  is  sufficient.  Your  petitioners  con- 
sider the  whole  of  these  regulations  as  in- 
jurious and  insulting  to  the  surgeons  of 
provincial  hospitals,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prejudicial  to  the  public,  by  discouraging 
the  resort  of  students  to  those  establish- 
ments, and  thus  lessening  their  utility  as 
sources  of  that  most  valuable  kind  of  infor- 
mation which  is  derived  from  experience. 
At  the  same  time  the  Council  determined, 
that  certificates  of  attendance  on  Summer 
Courses  of  Lectures  should  be  no  longer  re- 
ceived, although  they  had  been  heretofore 
admitted  indiscriminately  with  those  of 
Winter  Courses  ;  although  Lecturers  of  es- 
tablished reputation  for  ability  and  know- 
ledge had  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching 
anatomy  and  surgery  during  the  summer  to 
large  classes  of  pupils  ;  and  although  such 
opportunities  of  gaining  information  must 
be  advantageous  to  all  zealous  students,  and 
particularly  convenient  and  desirable  to 
those  whose  time  and  pecuniary  means  are 
limited.  Of  the  Council  who  made  this 
regulation,  several  members  were  connected, 
either  as  Lecturers  or  Hospital  Surgeons, 
with  Medical  Schools,  at  which  Winter 
Courses  of  Lectures  only  were  delivered. 

That  the  examination  of  candidates,  the 
principal  duty  confided  by  the  Charter  to 
the  governing  body  of  the  College,  has  been 
hitherto  conducted  in  a  manner  so  unsatis- 
factory that  the  diploma  affords  no  adequate 
test  of  professional  qualification.  The  Court 
of  Examiners  have  gone  through  the  forms 
of  examination,  in  a  single  evening,  with  so 
great  a  number  of  persons,  that  the  time 
allotted  to  each  could  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  necessary  investigation.  The 
candidates  at  present  are  only  examined  in 
Anatomy,  and  in  Surgery  considered  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  while  several  parts  of 
Medical  Science  necessary  to  the  Surgeon 
are  not  noticed.  Hence  so  little  confidence 
is  now  placed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  by  enlightened  persons, 
that,  although  the  duty  of  examining  Army 
and  Navy  Surgeons  is  vested  in  that  Court, 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Army 
Medical  Board  have  refused  any  longer  to 
recognise  the  College  diploma  as  an  ade- 
quate test  of  professional  qualification  ;  they 
have  enacted  specific  regulations  for  the 
education  of  Army  and  Navy  Surgeons,  who 
are  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  by 
the  respective  Boards. 

That  the  subject  of  Midwifery  is  entirely 
omitted  in  these  examinations.  This  de- 
partment of  Surgery  appears  to  lie  under  the 
especial  displeasure  and  contempt  of  the 
College,  who,  by  the  following  by-law,  have 
absolutely  disqualified  persons  who  practice 
it  from  a  seat  in  the  Court  of  Examiners  :— . 
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1st — Every  person  practising  as  an 
Apothecary,  or  as  a  Man-Midwife, 
shall  he  ineligible  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Court ;  and, 

2d — Any  Member  of  the  Court,  who, 
while  a  Member  thereof,  shall 
practise  as  an  Apothecary,  or  as  a 
Man-Midwife,  shall  be  liable  to 
such  fine  as  the  Court  shall  ad- 
judge, not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
titty  pounds  for  each  and  every 
week  during  which  he  shall  so 
continue  to  practise. 

That  your  Petitioners  are  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  reasons  of  this  exclusion,  and 
they  are  quite  unable  to  discover  for  it  any 
grounds  of  public  utility,  more  particularly 
when  they  consider  that  many  valuable  lives 
are  lost  to  the  community  through  the  ig- 
norance and  mal-practiees  of  persons  who 
are  allowed  to  undertake,  without  education 
or  the  slightest  pretensions  to  professional 
skill,  the  exercise  of  that  important  branch 
of  surgery.  On  reference  to  the  Charter,  your 
Petitioners  can  find  nothing  to  authorize  the  ex- 
clusion of  Surgeon-  Apothecaries  from  a  seat  in 
the  College  Council.  When  persons  practising 
pharmacy  have  undergone  an  examination,  and 
have  paid  for  their  diploma,  they  are  on  a  per- 
fect equality,  as  Members  of  the  College,  with 
those  who  practise  Surgery  only.  Your  Pe- 
titioners cannot  see,  in  the  possession  of 
that  additional  knowledge  which  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Surgeon-Apothecary  requires, 
any  reason  for  subjecting  the  general  prac- 
titioners, who  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  the  College,  to  the  stigma  of  such  an  ex- 
clusion. 

That  the  invaluable  Museum  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  liberally  purchased  by  an 
enlightened  Government,  subsequently  de- 
posited in  the  College,  and  containing  ample 
materials  for  assisting  the  progress  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery,  would,  through  the  limi- 
ted admission  allowed  by  the  Council  to 
Members  of  the  College,  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  have  still  re- 
mained of  little  public  utility,  but  for  the 
judicious  and  highly  laudable  interference  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Col- 
chester, the  Censors  of  the  Pvoyal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  other  Trustees  of  the  Mu- 
seum. That  although  this  Collection  was 
removed  to  the  College  in  1806,  there  is  not, 
at  the  present  time,  a  Catalogue  descriptive 
of  its  contents.  That,  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Museum  possessed  by  some  of  your 
Petitioners,  as  well  as  from  the  opinions  of 
others  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject, 
they  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  Catalogue 
might  have  been  prepared  in  less  than  twelve 
months.  That  the  time  still  required  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Council  of  the  College, 
or  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the  Board  of 


Curators,  is  three  years,  to  commence  from 
the  month  of  August  next.  That  out  of  the 
Ten  folio  volumes  of  Manuscripts  admmitted 
to  have  been  left  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  which 
are  believed  by  your  Petitioners  to  have  con- 
tained an  account  of  many  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Museum,  eight  have  been  destroyed 
by  a  Trustee  of  the  Museum,  who  is  also  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  College. 

That  the  College  Library ,  consisting  of  books 
partly  purchased  out  of  the  College  fund,  and 
partly  presented  by  individuals,  still  continues 
entirely  inaccessible  to  the  Members,  and  that 
there  is  not,  to  theknowledge  of  your  Petitioners, 
a  Librarian,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  boohs. 

That  the  various  grievances  complained  of 
by  your  Petitioners  appear  to  them,  and 
they  trust  that  they  will  appear  also  to  your 
Honourable  House,  io  have  directly  originated 
in  the  present  mode  of  governing  the  College,  and 
transacting  its  affairs,  which  combine  all  the 
evils  inseparable  from  a  system  of  self-elec- 
tion, of  holding  office  for  life,  and  of  entire 
irresponsibility  ;  hence  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  persons  have  been  chosen  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  subsequently  Ex- 
aminers, although  notoriously  deficient  in 
the  talent,  knowledge,  and  character,  which 
ought  to  be  deemed  indispensable  qualifica- 
tions for  those  important  offices.  Moreover, 
as  the  appointment  is  for  life,  individuals  in 
extreme  old  age,  whose  faculties  are  con- 
siderably impaired,  have  often  retained  their 
situations,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  well 
qualified,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  in- 
tellects. Among  the  various  powers,  which 
the  self-elected  and  irresponsible  governing 
body  of  the  College  has  appropriated  to  it- 
self, is  that  of  examining  its  own  accounts  ; 
a  power,  of  which  the  great  liability  to 
abuse  cannot  fail  to  strike  your  Honourable 
House.  The  fund  of  the  College,  a  great 
portion  of  which  has  been  derived  from 
the  admission  fees  of  new  Members,  and 
from  the  annual  subscriptions  of  the  London 
Members,  is,  or  should  be,  very  considerable. 
The  Court,  which  directs  the  expenditure, 
appoints  five  of  its  own  Membersto  audit 
the  accounts,  and  no  statement  of  the  ex- 
tent or  appropriation  of  the  revenue  is  ever 
rendered  to  the  Members  at  large. 

That  your  Petitioners,  having  now  enu- 
merated the  principal  evils  of  which  they 
complain,  humbly  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  your  Honourable  House  their  opi- 
nion, that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Members  of  the  College,  and  promote  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  incorporated,  IF 
THE  COUNCIL  WERE  ELECTED  AN- 
NUALLY BY  THE  MEMBERS  IN 
GENERAL. 

That  some  of  your  Petitioners  have  ap- 
plied to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
Ccuncil,  of  the  said  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, to  concur  in  this  application  to  your 
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Honourable  House,  but  they,  by  tbeir 
answer,  have  refused. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray, 
That  your  Honourable  House  will  appoint  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  matters  herein 
stated ;  and  that  your  Petitioners  may  be 
allowed  to  prove  the  same  by  competent 
testimony  :  and  that  they  may  have  such 
further  relief  as  your  Honourable  House 
may  deem  necessary  and  expedient. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
shall  ever  pray. 


FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 


ANATOMY. 

Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris. 

Extra  Uterine  Pregnancy. — M.  Ouvrard,.  of 
Dijon,  corresponding  member  of  the  Section 
of  Surgery,  transmitted^  case  of  pregnancy 
of  the  left  fallopian  tube.  A  woman,  who 
had  borne  five  children,  became  pregnant 
for  the  sixth  time  ;  the  movements  of  the 
child  up  to  the  eighth  month  were  very 
distinct ;  they  then  ceased,  and  twelve 
months  elapsed  without  delivery  taking 
place,  or  any  remarkable  symptom  occurring. 
Several  medical  men  conceived  that  M. 
Ouvrard  had  been  deceived  in  his  opinion, 
and  suspected  the  existence  of  scirrhus  of 
the  left  ovary,  or  of  a  tumour  developed  in 
the  mesentery.  Inflammatory  symptoms 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  part  where  the 
child  was  placed  ;  an  abscess  formed,  and 
opened  itself  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  through 
the  rectum.  The  remains  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  child,  and  the  placenta,  escaped 
through  the  anus  ;  the  legs  also  presented 
themselves,  and  were  extracted  by  a  sur- 
geon who  judged  that  the  foetus  had  arrived 
at  its  full  time.  The  woman  died,  having 
lived  forty  days,  during  which  time  she  con- 
tinued to  pass  with  her  stool  different 
parts  of  the  foetus.  The  head,  spine,  and 
ossa  innominata,  were  never  passed.  During 
the  life  of  the  patient,  there  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  touch  an  opening  communi- 
cating with  the  rectum,  and  a  cyst.  The 
post-mortem  examination  showed,  that  im- 
pregnation had  taken  place  ia  the  left  fallo- 
pian tube. 


developed  ;  the  abdomen  swollen  and  tense. 
The  external  parts  of  generation  were  very 
much  developed,  and  covered  with  hair.  The 
appetite  and  evacuations  were  inconsider- 
able ;  the  pulse  quick.  On  touching  the 
abdomen,  there  could  be  easily  felt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pelvis  a  solid  body, 
having  an  irregular  form ;  moreover,  a 
round  and  yielding  tumour  was  also  dis- 
covered. The  child  died  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines  ;  and,  on  examination, 
there  were  discovered  several  steatomatous 
tumours  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
round  the  uterus,  which  they  displaced  from 
its  natural  situation.  The  right  ovary  and 
fallopian  tube  were  distended,  and  con- 
tained from  three  to  four  ounces  of  a  deep 
coloured  liquid ;  the  left  was  not  so  large, 
and  was  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  tumours. 


Poison  of  Vipers. — M.  Desaulx,  apothecary 
at  Poictiers,  lias  lately  made  some  experi- 
ments on  this  poison.  He  has  ascertained 
that  dogs  may  swallow  with  impunity  much 
larger  quantities  than  Fontana  thought,  and 
that  the  poison,  if  kept  for  some  time,  loses 
its  activity.  Mangili,  on  the  contrary,  has 
affirmed,  that  this  poison  well  dried  and 
hermetically  sealed,  preserves  its  activity 
during  several  months.  It  remains  to  be 
known  on  what  kind  of  viper  Desaulx  per- 
formed his  experiments  ;  Fontana  and  Man- 
gili did  theirs  on  the  coluber  redi  ;  the  vipers 
of  France  are  the  coluber  aspis  and  berus. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Instance    of    Parly     Puberty.     By     Doctor 
Gedike,  Berlin. 

Doctor  Gedike  was  called  to  attend  on 
a  child  seven  years  old,  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary figure.  She  had  the  countenance  of  a 
person  already  advanced  in  age  ;  the  extre- 
mities thin ;  the  chest  narrow  ;  the  throat 


PATHOLOGY, 

Pathological  Anatomy  of  the   Liver.     By  M. 
Andral,  Jun.* 

This  physician  lately  read  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  liver,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  establish,  that  in  the  va- 
rious alterations  which  this  organ  undergoes, 
some  are  produced  by  an  increased  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  part,  others  by  a 
diminution  of  the  natural  quantity.  Taking 
the  structure  of  the  liver  as  the  point  to  set 
out  from  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
he  recognises  two  substances  which,  by 
their  separate  or  simultaneous  alteration, 
produce  all  the  morbid  changes  to  which  the 
liver  is  subjectea.  The  union  of  these  sub- 
stances may  be  sufficiently  well  represented 
by  a  sponge  ;  the  one  of  a  deep  white  repre- 
sents the  solid  part  of  the  sponge,  and  is 
composed  of  large  vessels  which  traverse 
the  part,  but  do  not  ramify  on  it.  The  other 
is  red,  particularly  vascular,  of  a  cavernous 
appearance,  as  an  erectile  tissue,  and  de- 
posited in  the  areola1  of  the  other.  Hyper- 
trophy of  this  substance  constitutes  what  is 
called  a  granular  state  of  the  liver  ;  and  the 
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lesion  of  this  viscus  winch  M.  Laennec  has 
styled  cirrhosis,  and  considered  as  an  acci- 
dental texture,  is  simply  hypertrophy  of  the 
white  substance.  During-  the  increase  of 
one  of  these  substances,  the  other  may 
diminish,  from  which  results  the  lessening 
of  the  size  of  the  liver  in  its  granular  state, 
or  cirrhosis.  Moreover,  M.  Andral  refers  to 
three  classes  all  the  morbid  states  of  the 
liver:  1.  Different  degrees  of  active  or  pas- 
sive vital  or  mechanical  sanguineous  con- 
gestions. 2.  Alterations  of  nutrition.  3.  Al- 
terations of  secretion.  The  sanguineous 
congestions  are  partial  or  general ;  in  these 
the  red  substance  of  the  liver  plays  the 
principal  part.  In  a  few  cases  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  rupture  of  the  vessels,  by  ha;- 
morrhage  into  the  texture  of  the  liver— a 
kind  of  hepatic  apoplexy.  General  or  par- 
tial hypertrophy  of  the  organ  is  a  frequent 
consequence  of  the  congestions,  in  which 
case  the  texture  of  the  organ  is  generally 
thicker ;  in  certain  cases,  however,  it  is 
softened.  The  alterations  of  nutrition  are 
also  often  the  results  of  congestion,  and  are 
manifested  by  hardening,  softening,  fatty 
degeneration,  See.  of  the  liver.  Lastly,  the 
third  order  of  alteration  of  the  liver  consists 
of  morbid  secretions  which  may  take  place 
in  its  parenchyma ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
different  abscesses  of  this  organ,  cancer, 
tubercle,  &c.  According  to  M.  Andral  these 
degenerations  are  not  new  textures  acci- 
dentally developed,  but  true  productions  of 
morbid  secretions  ;  indeed,  he  states  that 
he  has  proved  the  vessels  which  are  ob- 
served in  some  encephaloid  masses  do  not 
belong  to  them ,  but  are  the  remains  of  the 
organ  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Alterations  of  the  Bile. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  M.  Andral 
read  another  paper  on  the  alterations  of  the 
bile,  in  continuation  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  memoir.  M.  Andral 
said,  that  if  the  bile  is  occasionally  not 
changed,  although  the  liver  be  diseased,  still 
this  secretion  was  sometimes  found  changed 
when  no  lesion  of  the  organ  could  be  per- 
ceived. A  primitive  alteration  of  the  bile 
often  met  with,  is  that  in  which  it  becomes 
a  watery  or  albuminous  liquid, being  scarcely 
yellow.  M.  Andral  observed  it  in  three 
cases,  when  there  was  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  liver,  or  atrophy  of  the  organ,  or  hyper- 
trophy, induration  of  the  parenchyma,  de- 
velopment of  cirrhosis,  or  of  red  granula- 
tions. The  bile  presents  also  differences  in 
its  quantity,  the  intestine  being  either  empty 
or  full ;  in  its  colour,  varying  from  a  clear 
yellow  to  a  deep  black  ;  in  its  consistence, 
the  bile  being  either  as  clear  as  water,  or 
thick  as  honey.  The  bile  of  some,  when 
placed  under  the  skin,  inflames  it ;  when 
introduced  into  the  cellular  membrane,  ac- 


cording to  Morgagni,  acts  as  a  true  poison- 
These  different  alterations  of  the  bile  appear 
to  M.  Andral  to  warrant  the  opinion  held  by 
English  medical  men,  that  the  state  of  this 
fluid  may  be  the  cause  of  several  derange- 
ments, and  that  these  may  be  cured  by  the 
exhibition  of  such  remedies  as  effect  a 
change  in  it.  M.  Broussais'  school,  on  the 
contrary,  regards  these  disorders  as  the 
effect  of  gastro-enteritis,  which  purgatives 
will  only  exasperate. 

The  paper  of  M.  Andral  concludes  with 
some  observations  on  icterus :  on  the  one 
hand  he  says,  all  the  diseases  of  the  liver 
may  induce  this  state  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
all  may  exist  without  it.  When  no  change 
is  perceptible  in  the  liver  and  its  depen- 
dencies, either  an  acute  or  chronic  duode- 
nitis, or  pleuritis  diaphragmitis  on  the  right 
side,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  will  be  found.  Sometimes, 
however,  no  change  is  to  be  observed  in  any 
of  the  solids.  The  causes  of  icterus  are 
either  an  affection  of  the  liver,  gastro- 
enteritis, an  acute  moral  affection,  neuralgia 
of  the  hepatic  plexus,  or,  lastly,  a  biliary 
calculus.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  yellowness 
of  the  skin,  and  all  the  textures  in  icterus, 
most  physicians  think  it  arises  from  absorp- 
tion of  bile  and  its  passage  into  the  circula- 
tion ;  but  M.  Andral  conceives  this  phe- 
nomenon owing  to  the  liver,  altered  in  its 
structure  or  its  functions,  not  separating 
from  the  blood  the  materials  of  the  bile.  In 
some  cases,  he  adds,  the  yellow  tint  de- 
pends on  a  kind  of  general  ecchymosis  which 
takes  place  in  the  reticular  layer  of  the 
dermis, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  jaundice  of 
new  born  children,   and  in  the  yellow  fever. 


M.  Dupuytren  lately  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  three  persons  on 
whom  he  had  performed  with  success  the 
amputation  of  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  first,  a  man  of  forty-eight  years  old, 
was  operated  on  thirteen  years  ago  ;  the 
second,  a  young  woman  between  twenty  - 
five  and  thirty,  submitted  to  the  operation 
six  years  since  ;  and  the  last,  a  girl  of  fif- 
teen, had  been  operated  on  twelve  months. 
M.  Dupuytren  stated,  that  the  effects  of  the 
operation  are  much  less  severe  and  shorter 
in  their  duration  than  is  generally  supposed. 
In  a  few  days  the  cicatrization  of  the  skin 
is  complete,  and  the  junction  of  the  divided 
bony  parts  do  not  require  more  than  thirty 
days.  M.  Dupuytren  was  led  to  conceive 
the  partial  amputation  of  the  lower  jaw  pos- 
sible, from  observing  considerable  part  of 
the  jaw  removed  in  soldiers  by  balls  ;  this 
operation  he  undertook  for  the  first  time  in 
1812  with  success,  and  since  that  time  it 
has  been  repeated  more   than  twenty-five 
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times  by  different  surgeons,  among  whom 
are  Lallemant  and  Delpech  of  Montpelher, 
Graefe  of  Berlin,  Cusack  of  Dublin,  Mott 
in  America,  6cc. 


Extracts  from  the  Bills  of  Mortality  of  Berlin, 

for  the  year  1823.     (Hufeland's  Journal  der 

practischen  Heilhmde.*) 
In  the  year  1825,  the  population  of  Berlin, 
including  the  military,  'was  203,470.  The 
births  were  8,033,  or  one  in  twenty-five  of 
the  population ;  and  of  these,  4,127  were 
males,  and  3,906  females  ;  6,876  legitimate, 
1,157  illegitimate.  The  deaths  were  6,426, 
or  one  in  thirty- two  of  the  population  ;  of 
these  3, 194  were  males,  and  2,932  females  ; 
2,102  under  twelve  months,  3,222  under 
ten  years,  3,426  under  twenty  years,  5,99 
above  seventy  years.  The  still-born  were 
381,  of  which  215  were  males,  166  females. 
The  marriages  were  2,126.  The  births  ex- 
ceeded those  in  1824  by  502  ;  the  deaths 
were  fewer  by  40  ;  the  marriages  more  nu- 
merous by  325. 

The  deaths,  within  the  first  twelve  months, 
among  the  illegitimate  children,  amounted 
to  one-half  of  the  births,  and  among  the  le- 
gitimate children,  to  one-fourth  only.  The 
difference  in  the  chance  of  life  between 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  is  fur- 
ther shown  by  the  mortality  among  those 
under  ten  years,  and  by  the  proportion  of 
still-births.  The  illegitimate  children  form 
only  an  eighth  of  the  births,  but  a  fifth  of  tbe 
deaths  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  year ; 
the  proportion  of  still-births  among  the 
illegitimate  children  is  a  tenth,  among  the 
legitimate  children  only  a  twenty-sixth.  On 
comparing  these  proportions  with  those 
formerly  assigned  by  Dr.  Casper,  for  the 
years  1819 — 22  inclusive,  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  from  16  to  12J  per  cent. ; 
but  an  increase  in  the  deaths  among  the 
illegitimate  from  49g  per  cent,  before  the 
fifteenth  year,  to  50  per  cent,  before  the 
tenth  year,  and  also  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  still -births  among  the  illegitimate 
from  8-1  to  10  per  cent.  These  facts  are 
very  curious,  and  if  they  be  confirmed  by 
future  experience,  it  will  follow  that  this 
proportional  mortality  will  go  on  increasing 
as  the  proportion  of  natural  births  decreases 
again.  The  cause  is  not  far  removed  from 
observation. 

In  the  lists  of  the  causes  of  death  the 
most  interesting  facts  are  the  following  : — 
Forty-seven  women  died  in  child-bed  ;  of 
these  22  died  of  puerperal  fever.  Sixty  died 
of  measles,  108  of  scarlet  fever,  1,076  of  va- 
rious inflammatory  fevers,  416  of  consump- 


tion, 358  of  dropsy,  not  reckoning  hydroce- 
phalus, of  which  there  died  77  ;  558  of  apo- 
plexy, seven  of  small-pox,  75  of  accidents, 
47  of  suicide.  The  mortality  lists  of  Berlin 
will  be  henceforth  of  very  great  value,  for 
by  a  municipal  regulation  the  friends  of 
every  deceased  person,  when  they  announce 
the  burial  to  the  proper  church  officers,  are 
required,  after  this,  to  till  up  a  schedule  of 
particulars,  and  likewise  to  present  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  cause  of  death  by  the  medical 
attendant. 


Medical  Police,  and  Secret  Remedies. 

M.  Double  read  before  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  of  Paris,  the  first  part  of 
a  work  which  he  had  undertaken  in  order  to 
prove, — 1st.  That  for  several  centuries,  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  administration,  in  con- 
cert with  the  most  distinguished  medical 
men,  the  strongest  efforts  have  been  made 
to  rid  society  of  the  pestilence  constantly 
springing  from  secret  remedies.  2.  That 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  are  at 
present  combined  to  free  them  from  the 
tribute  of  money  and  life,  which,  on  no  con- 
sideration, ought  longer  to  be  tolerated.* 

In  France,  the  first  decree  relative  to  this 
object  was  issued  by  Philip  IV.,  called  the 
Bel,  in  1811;  it  prohibited  the  exercise  of 
the  healing  art  to  all  those  who  had  not 
been  recognised  by  sworn  masters  (maitres 
jures)  capable  of  practising  the  art.  Louis 
XIV.,  especially  by  his  declaration  of 
1696  and  1702,  and  the  decree  of  1767, 
manifested  a  sincere  wish  to  repress  the 
abuses  which  had  introduced  themselves  into 
the  exercise  of  medicine.  He  prohibited 
to  every  person,  not  provided  with  a  valid 
title,  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  well  as 
the  sale  or  gratuitous  distribution  of  medi- 
caments, and  included  in  this  prohibition 
the  religious  orders.  Louis  XV.  formed,  in 
1772,  a  special  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  and  deciding  on  secret  reme- 
dies, inspecting  the  mineral  waters,  and  pro- 
nouncing on  epidemics.  The  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  erected  for  the  same  purpose 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  Louis 
XVIII.  gave  the  same  powers. 

The  decree  of  the  10th  of  August  1810, 
may  be  considered  as  the  restune  of  pre- 
ceding legislation  on  the  subject,  and  it 
positively  establishes,  that  secret  remedies 
ought  no  longer,  and  could  no  longer,  be  tole- 
rated. 


*   Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
Jan.  1826. 


*  M.  Double's  observations  cannot  apply  to 
England,  for  quack  medicines  and  quacks 
abound,  and  will  continue  to  abound,  as 
long  as  our  government  encourages  the  sale 
of  the  one  and  the  constituted  medical  au- 
thorities possess  no  power  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  the  other.    Ed.  L. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE 

DV    MR.  GREEN. 

On  the  Venereal  Dhease. 

Gentlemen',  (said  Mr.  Green,)  for  this 
morning's  lecture  I  have  selected  a  case  of 
syphiloid  disease,  which  you  will  find  in 
Henry's  Ward  ;  the  patient  was  admitted  at 
my  last  taking  in. 

His  name  is  Edward  Goneghan,  he  is 
31  years  of  age,  and  his  occupation  that  of  a 
bricklayer — this  latter  circumstance  is  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  case,  because 
it  shows  that  lie  was  exposed  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  weather. 

When  admitted,  there  were  several  foul 
sloughy  ulcers  on  the  forehead  ;  at  one  of 
the  sores  a  portion  of  bane  was  exposed,  of 
the  size  of  a  shilling.  He  said  that  three 
pieces  of  bone  had  already  exfoliated  from 
ether  parts  of  the  forehead.  The  right  ala 
nasi  was  extensively  ulcerated  ;  there  was  a 
large  opening  through  the  septum,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati 
and  uvula  was  gone.  On  the  lips  there 
were  several  ulcers,  with  hard,  irregular 
and  everted  edges. 

The  history  wThich  the  man  gave  of  his  dis- 
ease was  as  follows : — About  seven  years 
ago,  he  had  a  chancre  on  the  penis,  for  which 
he  rubbed  in  mercury  a  few  times,  and  sali- 
vation was  thereby  produced  ;  under  which 
plan  of  treatment,  the  sore  healed.  At  the 
expiration  of  nine  months,  he  felt  pains  in 
the  limbs,  on  account  of  which  he  was  sali- 
vated with  blue  pill.  Between  this  and  two 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
he  took  mercury  respectively  for  ulcerated 
throat,  blotches,  and  nodes  upon  the  shins 
and  cranium.  The  disease  of  the  throat  and 
the  blotches  were  not  at  nil  benefited  by  the 
mercury  ;  some  of  the  nodes  disappeared 
under  the  use  of  blisters,  but  in  others  the 
bone  exfoliated.  From  this  period  to  the 
time  of  admission,  he  has  had  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  foul  ulcers  breaking  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body. 

The  man's  general  health  was  not  good, 
although  far  from  being  so  much  broken  up 
as  in  many  of  the  cases  of  this  description 
which  present  themselves  to  our  notice. 
The  pulse  was  sharp  and  quick,  indicating 
some  unnatural  excitement,  the  bowels  were 
regular,  the  appetite  good,  and  the  patient 
rested  well. 

Of  course  you  are  to  take  the  patient's  ac- 
count with  some  reserve  ;  but  I  believe  that 
in  the  principal  outlines  it  is  tolerably  cor- 
rect. You  will  see  that  he  has  been  the 
subject  of  secondary  symptoms  as  they  are 


called,  for  upwards  of  six  years ;  that  he  had 
chancre  seven  years  ago,  for  which  mercury 
was  used,  and  under  its  use  the  sore  healed. 
Nine  months  after  this,  you  find  that  he  had 
pains  in  the  limbs,  and  was  a  second  time 
salivated.  Between  this  and  the  second 
year,  we  see  that  there  were  nodes  and 
blotches — and  since  this  he  has  never  been 
free  from  disease.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  took  mercury  a  third  time,  but  I  think 
the  probability  is,  that  lie  did  take  it  ;  know- 
ing how  usual  it  is  to  exliibit  mercury  in 
such  cases. 

Before  making  some  general  observations 
on  syphiloid  disease,  I  may  just  remark  to 
you  the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  thought 
proper  to  adopt  in  this  case — it  was  as 
follows :  I  directed  half  a  drachm  of  the 
extract  of  sarsaparilla,  with  four  ounces 
of  the  decoction,  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day.  A  lirfseed-meal  poultice 
to  be  applied  to  the  forehead,  and  a  weak 
solution  of  nitric-acid,  by  means  of  pieces  of 
lint,  over  the  sores  at  which  the  bone  was 
exposed. — -Milk  diet. 

The  patient  was  admitted  on  the  '23d  of 
November ;  and  the  report  made  of  his  case 
on  the  4th  of  December  is  highly  favour- 
able. The  sores  have  assumed  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance, and  the  patient's  health  seems  to 
be  much  improved  ;  his  pulse  has  lost  that 
sharp  beat  which  denoted  much  irritation 
existing  in  the  system,  and  it  is  softer  and 
fuller. 

Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
that  class  of  cases  which  often  falls  under 
our  notice,  and  which  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  treat.  Many  cases  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  person,  being  affected  with 
venereal  disease,  and  we  often  see  the  same 
affection  of  bone  as  in  the  severest  forms  of 
true  syphilis.  But  if  such  patients  are  put 
under  a  course  of  mercury,  and  especially  if 
it  be  pushed,  all  the  symptoms  are  aggra- 
vated, and  the  patient  will  often  perish.  In 
many  cases,  however,  you  will  find  that  if 
you  do  not  adopt  a  mercurial  plan  of  treat- 
ment, the  symptoms  will  not  be  ameliorated. 
So  that  the  prospect  of  cure  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  other,  is,  you  will  perceive,  rendered 
dubious  ;  and  under  these  circumstances  you 
will  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, as  far  as  observation  will  lead  us. 

I  believe  it  is  very  possible  to  have  a 
compound  disease,  and  this  is  a  doctrine 
which  is  pretty  generally  adopted  in  the 
present  day.  What  I  mean,  is  a  compound 
disease  of  syphilis  and  mercury,  inapeculiar 
constitution.  The  effect  of  mercury  upon 
the  system — its  modus  operandi,  is  extremely 
obscure,  but  one  can  with  truth  come  to 
this  conclusion,  that  it  has  some  specific 
action,  which  in  fact  means  something  that 
we  cannot  explain.    We  may  indeed  say 
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that  mercury  excites  such  an  action  in  the 
system,  as  is  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  specific  irritation  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  syphilis.  Such  was  the 
Opinion  of  John  Hunter.  Mercury  certainly 
excites  a  febrile  action  in  the  system,  much 
Resembling  hectic  fever.  There  is  a  quick- 
ened pulse,  and  an  increased  determination 
to  the  skin  ;  in  fact,  all  the  secretions  of 
the  body  are  increased  under  the  use  of 
mercury.  One  very  obvious  effect  of  this 
medicine,  is  the  excitement  of  the  salivary 
glands  ;  the  patient  is  also  disposed  on  very 
slight  exertions  to  break  out  into  sweats. 
The  secretion  from  the  kidneys  is  increased, 
and  no  less  on  those  of  the  bowels  ;  indeed, 
often  as  you  know,  often  to  a  troublesome 
degree.  These  are  the  manifest  effects  of  a 
mild  mercurial  course,  and  maybe  regarded 
as  fair  proofs  of  the  effect  of  mercury  on  the 
system.  But  pusfi  the  mercury  further, 
you  will  find  all  the  symptoms  aggravated, 
and  there  will  be  a  fever  of  irritation,  and 
this  is  not  what  is  required  for  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  disease.  On  the  contrary  :  for 
under  such  a  plan  of  treatment,  the  second- 
ary forms  of  the  disease  will  be  fixed,  ag- 
gravated or  produced. 

When  I  say  that  the  excessive  action  of 
mercury  on  the  system  will  produce  the  se- 
condary symptoms  of  syphilis,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  I  mean,  provided  there  is 
already  a  venereal  taint.  It  has  been  often 
objected  to  this  opinion,  that  when  mercury 
is  given  in  large  quantities  for  various  dis- 
eases, as  in  liver  complaints,  no  such  kind 
of  affections  occur  as  we  set  down  for  the 
products  of  mercury.  Now  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  if  you  take  a  healthy  person  ; 
that  is,  healthy  as  far  as  the  poison  of  sy- 
philis is  concerned,  you  will,  by  giving  such 
a  person  mercury,  have  the  effects  produced 
which  are  called  secondary  symptoms  :  no  ; 
it  is  in  those  patients  who  have,  as  I  before 
said,  a  venereal  taint,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  peculiarity  of  constitution,  that  mercury 
acts  as  a  poison.  This  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution is  shown  by  the  same  symptoms  as 
are  indicative  of  scrofula.  The  patients  are 
much  disposed  to  glandular  affections,  to 
affections  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
joints,  and  there  is  great  irritability  of  the 
vascular  system. 

The  older  surgeons  were  of  opinion,  that 
certain  forms  of  disease  were  produced  by 
a  poison  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  that 
the  effects  went  on,  uncontrolled,  until  sub- 
dued by  the  action  of  mercury.  If  the  dis- 
ease was  cured  by  mercury,  then  it  was  set 
down  as  venereal,  and  vice  versa.  You  will 
even  find  in  John  Hunter's  work  similar 
opinions  expressed  ;  it  was  on  this  account 
that  mercury  was  pushed  to  excess,  and  if 
the  symptoms  were  aggravated  they  wire 
considered  as  the  products  of  venereal  dis- 


ease, and  hence  the  mercury  was  obstinately 
persevered  in  until  the  most  horrible  devas- 
tations were  committed,  and  the  patient 
often  fell  a  victim,  not  to  the  disease,  but 
to  injudicious  treatment. 

By  seme  it  is  said,  that  the  venereal  dis- 
ease has  undergone  a  change  ;  that  it  is  of 
a  much  milder  nature  than  formerly  ;  but  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  to  admit  this.  I  am 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  its  mildness  to 
an  improved  plau  of  treatment. 

In  no  part  of  the  treatment  have  our 
views  been  altered  so  much  as  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  mercury.  It  is  now  established, 
that  the  primary,  as  well  as  secondary  forms 
of  syphilis,  may  get  well  without  the  use  of 
a  particle  of  mercury.  We  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  surgeons  of  the  army  for  in- 
formation on  this  point ;  they  had  extensive 
opportunities  for  observation,  and  were  en- 
abled to  conduct  their  experiments  with 
much  more  exactness  than  could  be  fol- 
lowed in  civil  hospitals,  and  still  more  than 
in  private  practice.  But  many  of  you  may 
very  properly  put  this  question,  Why  give 
mercury  at  all,  if  the  venereal  disease  can, 
as  you  say.be  cured  without  t  Here  I  see 
you  prescribing  for  the  patients  in  the  foul 
wards,  mercury  in  different  forms.  My  an- 
swer is,  Yes,  I  do  give  mercury ;  and  my 
reason  is,  that  although  I  believe  venereal 
disease  may  be  cured  without,  yet  it  is  not 
the  shortest  and  safest  method,  for  secon- 
dary symptoms  will  occur  without  mercury, 
which  will  not  appear  if  it  be  given  judi- 
ciously. 

When  mercury  is  given  with  proper 
caution,  no  ill  effects  are  produced ;  the 
caution  consists  in  exhibiting  it  on  those 
principles  I  before  mentioned.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  beneficial  effect  of 
mercury  is  produced  by  keeping  up  a  mild 
action,  and  not  by  inducing  a  violent  action 
in  the  system.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances I  find  it  sufficient  to  exhibit  ten 
grains  of  blue  pill  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  or  if  rubbing  in  be  preferred, 
to  use  a  drachm  of  the  ointment  for  two 
nights  and  omit  one  night.  But  you  will 
readily  conceive  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  general  rule  on  this  subject ;  in  some 
cases  you  must  give  more  and  in  others  less. 
It  is  right  to  ensure  that  mercury  has  pro- 
duced its  peculiar  action  on  the  system, 
and  you  will  expect  the  following  effects  : 
a  quick  pulse,  the  patient  becoming  some- 
what thin  ;  in  some  cases  tremor  of  the 
muscular  system,  all  the  secretions  increased 
in  quantity,  and  especially  that  of  the  sali- 
vary glands.  But  with  respect  to  this  last 
circumstance,  that  it  is  only  a  small  part  of 
a  general  effect,  one  symptom  amongst 
many  others.  The  older  writers  supposed 
that  the  poison  was  eliminated,  and  that  in 
proportion  as  the  person  spat,  so  was  the 
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poison  carried  off.  It  was  then  a  common 
question,  when  a  patient  was  affected  with 
venereal  disease,  to  inquire  how  many  pints 
of  saliva  he  spat  during  the  day? 

So  great  was  this  notion  of  the  necessity 
of  salivation,  that  I  have  seen  cases  in  which 
the  full  effects  of  mercury  were  shown  on 
the  system,  and  indeed  the  patients  suffer- 
ing much  therefrom,  having  become  ema- 
ciated and  weak  ;  yet,  because  profuse  sali- 
vation was  not  induced,  the  mercury  was 
still  further  pushed. 

Now  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  this 
compound  disease  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
I  should  say,  that  where  the  health  was  in- 
jured, as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  first  step 
is  to  improve  the  general  health  ;  whether 
the  symptoms  arise  more  from  syphilis  or 
from  mercury,  that  is  the  treatment.  The 
indication  is  to  increase  the  tone  and  \igour 
of  the  system,  without  quickening  the  pulse. 
We  find  that  the  symptoms  are  aggravated 
by  increased  action  in  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem, and  hence,  tonics,  in  which  there  is 
much  of  the  astringent  principle,  are  not 
suitable  remedies  ;  the  diffusable  stimulants 
of  the  materia  medica,  as  also  brandy,  wine, 
and  so  on,  are  improper.  There  are  certain 
remedies  which  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  these  cases ;  they  are  such  as 
produce  increase  of  tone  without  increase 
of  action  ;  they  make  the  pulse  stronger, 
but  not  quicker,  and  they  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  secretions.  The  good 
effect  of  these  medicines  is  so  obvious  in 
many  cases,  that  it  was  supposed  at  one 
time  they  possessed  a  specific  effect  over 
the  venereal  disease,  but  this  notion  of  these 
anti-syphilitic  properties  is  erroneous.  Now 
amongst  these  remedies  I  should  say,  that 
sarsaparilla  stands  first ;  like  almost  every 
other  medicine,  it  has  been  alternately  over- 
rated and  neglected,  but  there  are  few  sur- 
geons in  London  of  the  present  day,  who 
do  not  attribute  great  efficacy  to  sarsapa- 
rilla, and  in  this  hospital  you  have  ample 
opportunities  of  seeing  its  beneficial  effects. 
The  mode  of  exhibition  is  various  ;  one 
method  of  which  I  am  very  fond  is  cold  in- 
fusion with  lime  water  ;  it  is  prepared  by 
infusing  an  ounce  of  sarsaparilla  root  in  a 
pmt  of  lime-water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
'J  he  powder  I  sometimes  employ,  but  rarely, 
as  I  conceive  there  is  much  inert  matter 
contained  in  it;  when  exhibited  it  should 
be  given  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  for  a 
dose. 

Another  remedy,  whose  action  on  the 
system  is  similar  to  sarsaparilla,  lias  been 
much  used,  I  mean  the  nitric  acid  ;  it  cer- 
tainly is,  in  many  cases,  very  beneficial. 
But  a  plan  of  treatment  like  this  may  be 
combined  with  the  use  of  other  medicines  ; 
it  is  sometimes  useful  to  give  opium  at 
night,  or  even  during  the  day  ;  the  Dover's 


powder  is  a  good  form  in  these  cases.  We 
must  likewise  pay  attention  to  the  diet ; 
in  many  cases  you  will  find  the  milk  diet, 
being  nutritious  and  little  stimulating,  will 
best  agree  ;  but  in  other  cases,  where  there 
is  much  emaciation,  you  must  allow  animal 
diet,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  porter. 
You  will  find  benefit  from  a  warm  and  dry 
air  ;  also  from  the  sea  air,  but  not  of  course 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

If  after  the  general  health  has  improved 
the  patient  becomes  bad  again,  then  you 
will  do  right  to  give  Plummer's  pill ;  or 
small  doses  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 
Experience  warrants  me  in  saying,  that  you 
will  effect  your  object  in  completely  restor- 
ing the  patient  by  the  alternate  exhibition 
of  sarsaparilla  and  mild  doses  of  mercury. 
The  disease  is  thus,  as  it  were,  worn  out. 
But  here,  as  in  all  cases  where  you  have  to 
apply  a  general  rule  to  particular  instances, 
you  must  be  directed  by  common  sense.  By 
a  proper  alternate  use  of  the  sarsaparilla 
and  the  mercury  you  may,  I  believe,  find  a 
plan  of  treatment  to  remove  that  compound 
disease  which  I  think  I  have  proved  to 
exist. 
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Considered  as  a  piece  of  architecture,  this 
venerable  pile  may  be  said  to  have  outlived  its 
admirers,  by  at  least  one  generation  of  the 
worthy  burgesses  of  Edinburgh.  There  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt,  that  in  the  glorious 
era  of  high  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  Auld  Toon"  were  wont  to  lookup  to  it 
with  no  small  degree  of  patriotic  pride,  as 
a  structure  second  only  to  that  masterpiece 
of  Inigo  Jones,  Ileriot's  Hospital,  in  the. 
number  of  its  corners  and  the  altitude  of  its 
chimneys.  It  may  be  readily  conceived,  in- 
deed, with  what  a  spring-tide  of  national 
emotion  a  philosophic  cheesemonger  emerg- 
ing from  the  dungeons  of  a  neighbouring 
"  Wynd"  beheld  its  four-storied  magnifi- 
cence and  antiquated  ornaments.  In  the 
four  Ionic  columns  of  its  front,  ponderous 
entablature,  and  quadrangular  cupola  crown- 
ing the  whole,  the  beauties  of  CJ  recian  art 
stood  revealed  to  his  view  ;  while  in  the 
statue  of  George  the  Second,  recommended 
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to  the  taste  of  the  dealer  in  "  double 
Gloster,"  by  his  Majesty's  Highland  costume 
and  animated  attitude,  seeming  as  if  about 
to  plunge  into  the  mazes  of  a  strathspey  to 
the  inspiring  tones  of  the  pibroch,  the  per- 
fections of  the  ancient  chisel  were  more 
than  realised.  Fascinated  by  a  combina- 
tion of  objects,  at  once  so  rare  and  superla- 
tive to  his  umravelled  Bight,  the  virtuoso  of 
the  Gowgate  turned  up  his  eye  in  grateful 
amazement  to  heaven  for  this  solitary  em- 
blem of  medical  charity,  and  with  the  other 
looked  down  with  the  most  christian  con- 
tempt on  the  institutions  of  every  other 
city,  the  "  gude  mon"  verily  believing  that 
health  could  only  be  secured  to  the  poor 
within  the  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram, 
described  by  the  body  and  wings  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  To  these  charms  of  ma- 
sonry which  inspired  the  breasts  of  my 
ancestors  with  rapture,  and  the  pen  of  the 
civic  historian  with  eulogy,  the  stranger 
who  now  visits  the  building  at  noon  might 
possibly  mistake  four  coaches,  from  their 
never-failing  presence  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  for  modern  ap- 
pendages designed  to  represent  the  "  Curri- 
culum" of  the  establishment.  A  little  fur- 
ther acquaintance,  however,  with  the  melo- 
dramatic tact  of  the  proprietors,  will  soon 
convince  him,  that  although  these  vehicles 
are  not  absolutely  incorporated  with  the 
pavement  for  any  such  allegorical  purpose, 
they  serve  the  equally  important  end  of 
conferring  dignity  on  the  pageant,  and  of 
daily  impressing  on  the  minds  of  pupils  the 
opulent  attainments  of  their  instructors. 
Awed  by  this  formidable  union  of  wealth 
and  science,  you  look  round  and  discover 
another  remnant  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 
concerns,  in  the  tri-cocked  hat  and  gro- 
tesque mantle  of  Mr.  Marshal,  the  porter, 
who  with  one  glance  of  his  good  humoured 
eye  will  tell  you  by  another  look  whether 
you  have  the  honour  of  occupying  a  place  in 
his  pass-book  or  not.  Presuming  that  you 
have  paid  your  annual  mite  to  the  support 
of  the  "  most  important  branch  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  school  in  Europe,"  you 
cross  the  hall,  pay  your  respects  to  the  bust 
of  George  Drummond,  inspecting  at  the 
same  time  the  thousand  and  one  advertise- 
ments that  dangle  on  the  palisade  inclosing 
the  marble  of  the  .Scottish  philanthropist, 
advance  to  the  stair-case,  where,  if  you 
should  be  visited  by  any  eleemosynary 
twitches  of  pity,  a  poor-box  stands  ready  to 
receive  your  contribution,  though  I  never 
yet  heard  it  resound  with  the  charitable 
jingle  of  a  copper.  Pursuing  your  course 
along  steps  literally  worn  down  by  the 
learned  attrition  of  doctors'  boots,  and  of 
which  it  is  the  recorded  boast  that  they  are 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  a  brace  of  chair- 
men to  ascend  in  full  gear,  you  come,  after 


sundry  windings,  to  a  corridor  on  the 
second  story,  off  which  there  is  a  little,  room 
over  whose  fire-place  you  are  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  "  Sectio  cadaveri3 
hodie,  hora  solita,"  or  the  still  more  grati- 
fying intelligence  of  an  "  operation  to-day 
at  the  usual  hour"  of  twelve  o'clock. 
Cheered  on  in  your  progress  by  either  or 
both  of  these  announcements,  resembling  a 
diagram  of  cause  and  effect,  you  ascend 
another  flight,  stopped  here,  pushed  there, 
and  at  length  arrive,  "  per  tot  dis  crimina 
rerum,"  at  the  summit  of  your  wishes,  and 
of  the  hospital,  in  a  small  gallery,  at  one 
end  of  which  open  the  male,  and,  at  the 
other,  the  female  surgical  wards.  Which 
road  shall  you  take — to  the  lacjies,  or  the 
gentlemen '!  for,  according  to  Blackwood, 
Scotland  being  a  "  nation  of  gentlemen," 
the  occupants  of  these  apartments  must  of 
course  be  included  under  that  definition. 
In  fact,  there  is  neither  option  nor  time  for 
deliberation  left,  the  gallantry  of  the  North 
hurrying-  you  at  once  with  an  irresistible 
impulse,  at  this  point,  into  the  presence  of 
the  "  fair  sex  ;"  and  disguise  it  as  you  will, 
it  is  still  a  sorry  prospect, — a  sad  comment 
on  the  "  flebile  ludibrium," — a  melancholy 
grouping  of  the  attributes  of  the  "  sock" 
and  the  "  buskin  ;" — for  seldom,  indeed, 
were  the  elements  of  laughter  and  grief  in 
a  state  of  closer  approximation. 

In  the  promiscuous  throng  thrown  here 
together,  as  if  to  display  the  diversity  of 
complexion  and  habitude  of  every  clime  and 
character,  may  he  seen  the  sable  cheek  of 
"  Afric's  son"  contrasted  with  the  rose  of 
Britain  ;  the  finery  of  the  "  exquisite"  re- 
lieved by  the  loathsomeness  of  the  muffled 
sloven,  whose  shirt-neck  instinctively 
shrinks  from  inspection  behind  his  stock  ; 
"  seri  studiorum"  of  fifty,  shamed  by  pre- 
cocious empirics  of  the  mature  age  of  six- 
teen ;  and  here  and  there,  recognisable  by 
his  strut,  the  Waterloo  Doctor  repairing 
with  his  half-pay  the  deficiencies  of  camp 
education.  The  important  business  of  the. 
day's  visit  commences  with  a  promenade  ; 
the  young  gentlemen  concatenating  into 
parties  of  two  and  three,  pace  up  and  down 
to  the  music  of  colloquial  jests  and  the 
stifled  moans  of  disease  ;  a  crowd  collected  at 
each  fire,  looking  on  in  mute  astonishment 
at  the  eccentricity  of  the  scene.  The  pure 
Doric  of  Kttrick  may  be  heard  to  mingle  its 
rural  softness  with  the  semi-anglo  twang  of 
the  capitol ;  the  mellifluous  "brogue"  of, 
the  West  to  accompany  the  Cockney  accent 
of  the  South ;  the  lisping  of  colonists  half 
French,  half  Dutch,  half  every  thing,  and 
wholly  unintellgible,  giving  a  harmonious 
variety  to  this  concert  of  national  intona- 
tions, such  as  was  never  witnessed  since  the 
invention  of  languages  at  Babel.  The  topics 
discussed  of  course  bear  an  exact  propor- 
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tion  to  the  modifications  of  sound  in  which 
they  are  enunciated  ;  and  it"  you  have  only  a 
discriminating  ear,  itis  possible  you  may  col- 
lect from  the  general  hum  the  recited  fetes 
of  the  last  night's  revel  in  the  "  cellar,"  or 
gather  the  first  blushing  buds  of  an  oration 
which  is  shortly  to  expand  into  full  bloom 
at  some  future  meeting  of  the  Hunterian  or 
Royal  Medical  Society.  Nothing  could  be 
more  perfectly  in  keeping  with  these  time- 
killing  amusements,  than  the  ruinous  aspect 
ot  the  place  where  they  are  conducted.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  expressly  fitted 
up  for  giving  a  dramatic  eclat  to  these 
dreary  proceedings,  in  which  the  actors 
would  appear  to  feel  the  oppression  of  toil 
without  its,  reward,  of  amusement  without 
its  recreation.  The.  floor,  or  pavement 
rather,  on  which  these  listless  evolutions 
are  performed,  is  a  dingy  mosaic  of  red 
tiles  presenting  a  surface  of  everlasting  dirt 
and  deformity.  A  daubing  of  the  same 
hue,  in  distemper,  covers  the  walls  about 
six  feet  in  height ;  the  ceiling,  from  its  low- 
nesfij  threatening  you  with  suffocation.  The 
beds  (I  should,  perhaps,  apologise  for 
speaking  in  the  plural  number,  of  what  in 
reality  constitutes  an  almost  uninterrupted 
stratum  of  blankets)  are  so  close  together, 
that  any  flea  of  ordinary  agility  might  jump 
from  one  to  the  other  with  the  utmost  fa- 
cility. The  whole  sides  of  these  apartments 
are  burrowed  into  a  series  of  presses  for  the 
preservation  of  food  and  foul  linen,  and 
whatever  deficiency  of  impurity  may  be  the 
consequence  of  these  recesses,  is  amply 
made  up  by  a  variety  of  boxes,  greasy  ta- 
bles, and  closets  out  of  which  the  genius  of 
erysipelas  and  hospital  gangrene  seems  to 
stare  the  spectator  in  the  face.  The  win- 
dows, I  understand,  are  accused  of  having 
pulleys,  but  the  occasional  odour  (my  nose  !) 
sufficiently  refutes  the  imputation.  Their 
contiguity,  indeed,  to  the  patient's  head, 
would  make  ventilation  a  cruelty  ;  and  for 
the  negative  boon  of  removing  the  nameless 
effluvia,  would  fill  the  house  with  catarrhs 
and  pleurisy.  In  short,  an  ostentatious  shab- 
biness,  a  filthy  economy,  and  a  compression 
of  misery,  are  the  characteristics  of  these 
celestial  regions  of  the  establishment,  and 
which  contend  the  palm  of  ridicule  with  the 
passing  events. 

But  hark  !  the  bell  sends  its  tinkling 
echoes  even  to  these  distant  mazes  of  the 
great  labyrinth,  announcing  the  advent  of 
the  "  Magnates"  of  the  institution,  and  the 
commencement  of  business.  "  Confusion 
worse  confounded,"  succeeds  the  laborious 
indolence,  the  "  strenua  inertia,"  which  be- 
fore had  directed  the  movements  of  the 
multitude.  A  fresh  accession  of  numbers 
rushes  in — the  cellar  story  is  cut  short — the 
Hunterian  oration  hushed — beds  containing 
aay  interesting  case  are  instantly  surround- 


ed, as  if  to  forestall  a  peep  at  disease — and 
it  is  no  longer  a  question,  but  "  Bedlam 
and  Parnassus  are  let  loose."  Amidst  this 
commotion  of  legs,  expansion  of  note  books, 
flourishing  of  pens,  and  other  symptoms  of 
desperate  application,  lo !  they  come,  the 
triumvirate,  each  heading  his  respective 
division  to  the  charge  ;  on  one  side  of  the 
ward,  with  buoyant  swing  of  limb  and  ele- 
vation of  the  head,  advances  "  move  mili- 
tare,"  Doctor  Ballingal  ;  and  on  the  other, 
his  shrill  voice  alone  indicating  his  pre- 
sence by  an  occasional  interrogatory  of 
"  Weel,  my  mon,  how're  ye  the  day,"  ris- 
ing above  the  crowd,  follows  "  baud  passi- 
hus  requis"  the  slender  figure  of  Mr.  Allan, 
and  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  procession, 
muttering  his  wayward  fancies  to  himself, 
or  perhaps  the  substance  of  the  next  clini- 
cal lecture,  appears  Professor  Russcl,  in  the 
dress  of  the  last  century.  Thus  marshalled, 
the  parties  proceed,  reducing  the  "  march 
of  intellect,"  from  a  figure  of  speech,  into  a 
palpable  reality.  You  would  scarcely  know 
which  to  admire  most,  the  systematic  dis- 
cord of  the  scene,  or  the  ingenuity  displayed 
by  the  young  philosophers  in  this  tumultu- 
ous struggle  for  knowledge.  It  might  puz- 
zle Mr.  Combe  himself,  indeed,  to  explain 
by  what  complex  agency  of  the  brain,  the 
several  acts  of  seeing,  hearing,  penmanship, 
and  ambulation,  are  all  simultaneously  per- 
formed in  this  gymnasium  of  the  body  and 
of  the  mind.  The  eye  that  scans  the  ulcer 
must,  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  embrace 
the  paper  to  which  its  description  is  trans- 
ferred ;  and  the  instinct  that  preserves  your 
toes  from  contusion,  pervade  the  skirts  of- 
your  coat,  or  their  ruin  is  inevitable.  Already 
twenty  beds  are  cleared  ;  and  twenty  times 
has  the  important  intelligence  of  "  pulse  a 
hundred,  heat  ninety-two,  tongue  furred, 
bowels  costive,  no  sleep,  some  thirst," 
been  announced  by  the  clerk,  and  duly  de- 
posited in  as  many  note  books.  All  this 
time  a  conscientious  silence  is  preserved  by 
the  surgeons,  lest,  perhaps,  the  informa- 
tion elicited  by  an  examination  of  the  pa- 
tients, or  remark  on  the  nature  of  their 
complaints  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils, 
might  give  to  the  symptomatic  details  of 
the  hospital  journal,  a  clue  to  intelligibilty, 
and  thereby  remove  the  necessity  of  clinical 
taxation.  Between  the  parties,  indeed, 
there  seems  an  impassible  hiatus,  which 
is  never  filled  up  by  a  question  from  the 
student,  or  an  observation  from  the  teacher. 
The  communion  of  sentiment  and  identity 
of  object,  which  give  to  professional  pur- 
suits an  additional  charm,  are  things  un- 
known amongst  these  antipodes  in  feeling. 
The  pantomime,  however,  proceeds — the 
female  wards  are  disposed  of  for  the  day, 
but  the  theatre  is  on  your  way,  and  you 
had  better  step  up  to  see  what  maybe  going 
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forward.  The  door,  you  perceive,  is  thrown 
open,  on  which  the  governors  of  the  esta- 
blishment, with  a  praiseworthy  anxiety  for 
the  preservation  of  your  hat,  having  en- 
joined you  to  hold  it  in  your  hand  during 
your  ascent — an  injunction  which  might 
be  still  further  improved  by  the  addition  of 
"  cave  ne  titubes,"  the  entrances  of  the 
passage  being  equally  perilous  to  the  inte- 
grity of  bones  as  of  beaver.  The  dangers 
of  the  entrance  being  safely  got  over,  you 
will  find  the  interior  admirably  constructed 
for  observation,  except  that  the  architect 
was  a  little  penurious  of  his  light.  In  other 
respects  he  accomplished  a  miracle  of  art, 
by  accommodating  upwards  of  two  hundred 
persons  in  so  limited  a  space.  From  the 
solemnity  of  the  gentlemen  below,  the  for- 
mality of  preparation,  and  assemblage  of 
spectators,  you  might  be  led  to  imagine 
that  the  occasion  was  pregnant  with  some 
extraordinary  event.  But,  be  not  at  all 
surprised  if,  after  waiting  for  some  time,  a 
patient  should  be  introduced  for  the  remo- 
val of  a  wart,  or  the  opening  of  a  superficial 
abscess  ;  these  little  matters  being  not  un- 
frequently  dignified  with  the  name  of  ope- 
rations, in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  The  scar- 
city of  what  are  termed  interesting  cases  in 
the  house,  necessarily  force  these  measures 
on  the  managers ;  but  be  not  fastidious, 
the  insignificancy  of  the  device  will  be  am- 
ply compensated  for  in  a  "  neat  speech," 
by  Dr.  Hunter,  at  the  conclusion,  witli  the 
sounds  of  whose  eloquence  still  vibrating  in 
your  ear,  you  turn  out  to  witness  in  the  re- 
maining proceedings  of  the  day's  visit,  a 
"  ditto"  of  what  has  been  just  described. 

Amused  by  the  "  dramatis  persona'"  of 
the  studious  masquerade,  as  well  as  by  its 
appropriate  localities,  you  may,  perhaps, 
forget,  while  the  prospect  still  flickers  like 
departed  light  before  your  imagination,  to 
ask  yourself  in  the  undisguised  sincerity 
of  your  heart,  Is  this  the  troubled  foun- 
tain from  whence  the  waters  of  life  are  to 
flow  on  the  mortal  pangs  of  disease  ?  Is 
this  the  turbulent  nursery,  amidst  whose 
din  and  confusion  youthful  genius  is  to  be 
trained  up  in  habits  of  reflection  and  obser- 
vation 1  Is  this  the  carnival  of  diplomas,  to 
which  the  students  of  the  world  repair,  as 
children  hie  to  a  fair  to  purchase  a  rattle, 
from  whence  British  medicine  is  to  derive 
the  future  materials  of  its  superiority  1  Are 
these  the  shattered,  patched-up,  ochre- 
daubed  dungeons,  to  which  a  town  council 
of  shop-keepers,  and  the  Sbylocks  of  a  Se- 
natus  Academicus  have  ignoininiously  con- 
signed an  art,  to  which  physic  is  indebted 
for  whatever  of  utility  in  practice,  or  cor- 
rectness in  speculation,  that  science  pos- 
sesses ?  These  are  the  questions  which, 
however  humiliating  to  national  vanity  they 
may  be,   an  impartial  examination  of  the 


representative  institute  of  Scottish  surgery 
must  naturally  excite  in  the  mind  cf  every 
observer,  unbiassed  by  prejudice  and  self- 
interest.  As  yet,  however,  you  have  glanced 
at  only  half  the  picture- — the  remaining 
portion  shull  form  the  subject  of  another 
sketch. 

Scotus. 
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Nihil  est  tam  utile,  quod  in  transitu  pvesit. 
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The  origin  of  this  miserable  disease  is 
still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  and 
notwithstandiTg  the  researches  of  modem 
pathologists,  it  has  as  yet  received  no  very 
definitive  resting-place  in  nosological  ar- 
rangement. The  disease  has  derived  its 
name  from  an  affection  of  the  skin,  which 
is  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  conspicuous 
symptoms  ;  and  Alibert,  in  his  "  Descrip- 
tion des  Maladies  de  la  Beau,"  has  described 
it  as  ichthyosis  pellagra.  It  has  been  likened 
by  some,  and  indeed  been  made  to  belong 
exclusively,  to  the  dry  scaly  class  of  dis- 
eases, as  lepra,  pityriasis,  and  so  on  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  seems  clear  that  it  belongs  to  the 
impetigines,  and  probably  a  generic  distinc- 
tion might  be  safely  awarded  to  it. 

The  pellagra  is  a  disease  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  oc- 
cupied in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally ushered  in  by  oppressive  languor,  de- 
pression of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  debility, 
and  a  general  aversion  to  exertion.  The 
hands  and  feet  are  generally  the  parts  first 
attacked  ;  then  other  parts  of  the  body  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  on  which  red  spots  or 
blotches  appear,  which  gradually  extend 
themselves  with  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  and  a  shining,  glossy  surface,  not 
unlike  lepra  in  its  early  stage.  The  colour 
of  the  eruption  is  a  somewhat  more  obscure 
and  dusky  red  than  that  of  erysipelas,  and 
it  is  attended  with  a  slight  pricking  or  itch- 
ing, and  a  sense  of  tension  in  the  part. 
After  a  time  small  tubercles  are  frequently 
observed  to  arise  on  the  inflamed  surface  ; 
"  the  skin  almost  always  becomes  dry  and 
rcaly,  forming  rough  patches,  which  are 
excoriated  and  divided  by  furrows  and  rha- 
gades,"  as  Dr.  Holland  has  correctly  de- 
scribed.* 


*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  8. 
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Desquamation  succeeds,  leaving  a  shining 
hut  unhealthy  surface  on  the  parts  affected, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  summer  the 
skin  resumes  its  natural  appearance.  The 
complaint,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  sel- 
dom attended  with  fever.  Duping  the  au- 
tumn and  winter,  the  patient  remains  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  disease,  but  in  the 
ensuing  spring  it  returns  with  increased 
violence,  and  with  a  more  severe  degree  of 
constitutional  derangement ;  chiefly  affect- 
ing die  hands,  neck,  feet,  and  other  exposed 
parts  of  the  body;  the  skin  becomes  cal- 
lous, and  deep  furrows  show  themselves, 
especially  among  the  articulations  of  the 
fingers.  The  symptoms  before  enumerated 
increase  as  the  heat  of  the  summer  advances, 
and  with  the  greatest  rapidity  in  those  who 
are  most  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
There  is  a  remission  of  the  complaint  again 
toward  the  autumn,  but  much  less  complete 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient continues  to  suffer  more  or  less  through- 
out the  winter.  In  the  third  year  every 
symptom  is  renewed  in  an  aggravated  de- 
gree ;  the  debility  becomes  extreme,  and 
the  limbs,  besides  their  feebleness,  are  af- 
fected with  pains,  which  still  further  im- 
pede the  power  of  motion  ;  the  mouth  be- 
comes painful  and  inflamed,  the  gums  swell 
and  bleed,  the  teeth  become  coated  with  a 
black  sordes,  and  fall  out ;  the  tongue  is 
either  red  at  the  tip  and  edges  and  covered 
with  a  white  crust,  or  is  black  and  cracked  ; 
the  voice  very  much  altered  by  the  dry  state 
of  the  fauces,  and  sometimes  is  almost  en- 
tirely lost,  the  patient  being  only  able  to 
express  his  wants  in  a  very  low  whisper. 
There  is  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva  in  the 
mornings,  and  a  copious  mucous  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nose  ;  the  skin  becomes 
dry  and  scales  off*,  and  the  hair  falls  from 
the  head.  The  breath  is  generally  foetid, 
and  the  odour  of  matter  perspired  ex- 
tremely offensive.  All  the  senses  become 
much  impaired  toward  the  close ;  there  are 
vertigo,  tinitus  aurium ;  sometimes  spas- 
modic affections,  and  not  unfrequently 
dropsy,  anasarcous  and  abdominal. 

The  effect  which  the  pellagra  produces 
upon  the  minds  of  those  suffering  under  it, 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  the  disease.  With  all  this 
bodily  misery,  the  state  of  abject  mental 
depression  into  which  the  unfortunate  beings 
fall,  is  yet  more  pitiable.  The  despondency 
appears  to  he  invincible  ;  they  seek  to  be 
alone ;  scarcely  answer  the  questions  put  to 
them,  and  are  frequently  observed  to  shed 
tears,  being  unable  to  assign  any  cause  for  so 
doing  ;  and  if  they  are  not  carried  off  by  de- 
bility, they  generally  become  idiotic  or 
maniacal.  About  one-third  of  the  patients 
in  La  Senavra  of  Milan  are  idiotic  pellagrosi, 
the  name  given  to  the  persons  affected  with 


the  disease.  Strambi,  who  being  appointed 
by  Joseph  II.  the  director  of  a  hospital  at 
Legnano  near  Milan  for  the  reception  of 
the  pellagrosi,  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
ease, has  observed  that  women  are  the  vic- 
tims of  it  more  frequently  than  men,  so 
much  so  that  he  asserts  that  seven  out  of 
eight  patients  are  females.  He  calculated 
that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  1784,  about  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  population  before  de- 
scribed were  labouring  under  the  pellagra. 
Large  as  that  proportion  is,  all  those  who 
have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  its 
ravages,  agree  that  it  has  of  late  years  much 
increased. 

Although  much  has  been  written,  both  by 
German  and  Italian  physicians,  respecting 
the  causes  of  this  affection,  nothing  very  satis- 
factory has  been  elicited  from  their  nume- 
rous discussions.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  the  disease  prevails  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  and  especially  such  as 
are  engaged  in  the  fields,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  being  almost  exempted  from  its 
ravages.  Dissections  have  thrown  no  light 
on  its  pathology.  In  some,  the  liver  ;  in 
others,  the  spleen,  has  been  found  enlarged 
and  indurated ;  the  mesenteric  glands  and 
intestines  have  occasionly  exhibited  marks 
of  disease  ;  but  these  appearances  are  by  no 
means  constant.  It  appears  to  have  an 
hereditary  tendency.  Sacco,  an  intelligent 
physician  at  Milan,  has  stated  that  in  his 
journeys  as  director  of  the  Vaccine  Esta- 
blishment of  Lombardy,  he  has  frequently 
seen  children  at  the  breast  suffering  under 
the  disease  ;  yet  the  children  of  some  pella- 
grous parents  have  been  entirely  free  from 
the  disease.  Considerable  controversy  has 
existed  respecting  its  antiquity.  Moscati 
contended  that  the  disease  has  not  been 
known  in  Lombardy  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  he  is  not  singular  in  that  opinion. 
Strambi*  however  asserts,  that  he  has  seen 
pellagrosi  in  the  hospital  who  gave  him  a 
distinct  account  of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers having  had  the  same  disorder.  A 
pretty  good  proof  that  it  must  have  existed 
at  least  seventy  or  eighty  years  before  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote.  Another  physi- 
cian, Francisco  Frapolli,t  who  published  a 
description  of  the  disease  in  1771,  contends 
for  [its  antiquity,  and  supposes  that  it  may 
be  the  same  disorder  as  is  mentioned  among 
the  records  of  the  Hospital  of  Milan  in  the 


*  De  Pellagra  Observationes,  quas  in 
Regio  Pellagrosorum  Nosocomio  Collegit 
Caietanus  Strambio,  Hegius  ejusdem  Di- 
rector.    Mediol.  1784-1789. 

t  Franeisci  Frapolli,  Mediolanensis  Noso- 
comii  Majoris  Medici  Animadversiones  in 
Morbuiu  vulgo  Pellagram.    Mediol.   1771. 
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year  1578,  under  the  name  of  pellarella.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  that  the  districts  particularly 
affected  are  in  the  Alto-Milanese,  where 
the  country  rises  gradually  towards  the 
Alps;  and  from  all  accounts  it  was  here  that 
it  made  its  first  appearance,  and  that  its 
ravages  continue  to  he  more  severe.  Soler,* 
who  has  treated  of  the  pellagra,  has  pro- 
posed to  divide  it  into  the  sicca  and  huinida, 
a  difference  which  he  supposes  to  depend  on 
the  situation  in  which  the  disorder  appears, 
either  in  dry  and  elevated  situations,  or  on 
the  flat  and  moist  surface  of  the  plains. 

Little  information  has  been  furnished  re- 
specting the  cause  of  the  disease  by  the 
writers  quoted,  and  these  are  some  of  the 
best.  We  are  therefore  led  to  consider  the 
mode  of  life  and  subsistence  of  the  pea- 
santry, as  being  principally  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  disease.  To  those 
who  consider  the  little  relation  between 
mere  productiveness  of  soil,  and  the  pros- 
perity or  comforts  of  the  population  residing 
on  it,  'it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that 
the  peasants  of  Lombardy,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  Europe,  should  be  subject 
to  various  physical  privations,  unknown  to 
the  people  of  countries  much  less  favoured 
by  Nature.  Whatever  may  be  the  causes, 
every  traveller  must  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  peasants  of  Lombardy  do,  for  the 
most  part,  live  in  much  wretchedness,  both 
as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
diet,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of 
rice,  millet,  beans,  and  other  vegetables. 
Their  bread  is  principally  made  from  rice, 
and  of  a  bad  quality,  ill  fermented,  and  de- 
ficient in  salt.  Animal  food  rarely  forms  a 
part  of  their  diet ;  and  although  living  on  a 
soil  which  produces  wine  in  abundance,  their 
extreme  poverty  precludes  the  use  of  it  even 
when  sickness  and  old  age  render  it  most 
needful.  The  immediate  effect  of  these 
privations  is  obvious  in  the  squalid  wretch- 
edness and  emaciation  of  the  population. 

According  to  the  diversity  of  opinions 
existing  respecting  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, numerous  and  contradictory  modes 
of  treatment  have  been  adopted  ;  but  the 
practice  most  generally  resorted  to  is  to 
give  the  patient  a  nutritious  diet  imme- 
diately that  he  is  admitted  into  the  hospital, 
and  unless  some  local  disease  should  con- 
traindicate,  wine  and  touic  medicines  are 
also  administered.  In  the  large  hospital  at 
Milan,  a  decoction  of  the  lichen  islandicus 
is  in  some  repute;  but  the  continual  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  affords  but  a  small  proof 
of  its  efficacy.  The  warm  hath  is  generally 
employed  at  the.  same  time.  Diaphoretics, 
and  especially  antimonials,   are  in  consider- 

*  Osservazioni  Medico-Praticte  sulla  Pel- 
lagra, del  Luigi  Soler.    Venezia,  1791. 


able  use,  under  the  idea  of  correcting"  the 
state  of  the  skin  and  getting  rid  of  the  mor- 
bid humours  through  this  channel:  anti- 
scorbutic remedies  are  not  of  much  avail.  In 
the  Senavra  an  opposite  practice  appears  to 
he  adopted  ;  there  depleting  measures  are 
rather  in  vogue  ;  small  doses  of  tartarised 
antimony,  blisters  to  the  neck,  and  mild 
laxatives  with  diaphoretics,  are  said  to  he 
the  most  useful.  Brera,  in  Padua,  seems 
to  treat  the  patients  with  the  most  success  ; 
he  gives  them  bark,  and  milk,  and  a  good 
nutritious  diet,  with  bitter  infusions,  and 
the  different  preparations  of  iron.  The  ma- 
teria medica  appears  to  do  very  little  for  the 
pellagra.  Frapolli  speaks  of  numerous  cures 
that  have  been  affected  by  the  combined 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  friction,  and  diapho- 
retics ;  but  Strambi  is  nearer  the  truth, 
who  frankly  confesses  that  he  never  saw 
a  case  distinctly  cured  by  the  employment 
of  such  remedies.  If  any  good  is  to  be 
done  for  these  miserable  people,  it  must  be 
done  on  a  large  scale  ;  their  moral,  as  well 
as  their  physical  condition,  must  be  radi- 
cally changed.  They  must  be  freed,  by  the 
diffusion  of  education,  from  the  debasing 
influence  of  an  overbearing  and  bigotted 
clergy  ;  they  must  be  freed  from  their  ab- 
ject state  of  vassalage  and  political  bon- 
dage ;  they  must  have  some  hope  of  remu- 
neration for  their  unceasing  toils  offered 
by  the  cheering  hand  of  commerce  ;  they 
must  be  shown  the  comforts  that  in- 
dustry can  and  ought  to  procure  ;  they  must 
be  taught  that  there  is  something  to  be  ac- 
quired by  independence,  and  they  will  then 
exert  themselves  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
which  they  have  born  for  ages,  and  will 
gain  moral  and  phsicaly  energy  in  propor- 
tion to  their  efforts.  Till  this  can  be  done 
they  will  remain,  as  they  are  at  present, 
the  pitiable  victims  of  spiritual  and  political 
tyranny,  dragging  out  a  miserable  existance. 
in  extreme  poverty,  and  its  concomitant — 
disease. 


ENORMOUS  FOSSIL  VERTEBRA. 

A  shout  time  ago,  a  labourer  digging  for 
an  ingredient  used  in  mortar,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bridport,  in  Dorsetshire,  found 
a  vertebra  of  an  enormous  animal,  larger 
than  that  of  the  whale,  and  supposed  to  be- 
long to  a  land  animal.  This  curiosity  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Roberts  of  Bridport, 
who  generously  rewarded  the.  tinder  with 
ten  guineas.  Search  has  been  made  for 
other  parts  of  the  animal,  but  hitherto  with- 
out success.  The  perforation  for  the  spinal 
marrow  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  circum- 
ference to  the  body  of  a  man, 
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The  Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 

Phrenological   Societies    of    Edinburgh    and 
London. 

The  far-famed  University  of  Edinburgh,  the 
£>elf-c-eated  Athens  of  the  north,  has  been 
for  above  a  century  more  distinguished  for 
the  violence  and  absurdity  of  its  scientific 
sects  and  literary  parties,  than  perhaps  any 
other  seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  Medicine, 
geology,  moral  philosophy,  and  physiology, 
have  all  by  turns  divided  the  scientific  of 
the  north  into  sectarianisms,  and  the  most 
implacable  hatred  has  been  created  between 
men,  on  account  of  some  discovered  difference 
of  opinion  in  science,  who  were  before  on 
the  best  terms  of  friendship.  In  1814,  the 
"Wernerian  sect  of  geologists  would  scarcely 
bow  in  the  street  to  the  Huttonians,  and 
the  idle  dispute,  whether  the  earth  in  its 
first  formation  out  of  an  assumed  chaos, 
was  boiled  or  baked,  crystalized  or  con- 
cocted, ended  in  the  everlasting  separation 
of  friends  hitherto  the  most  intimate,  and 
in  the  formation  of  enmities  between  per- 
sons, who  just  before  were  the  most  ami- 
cable. Religion  nowhere  made  such  dis- 
sensions during  all  the  vagaries  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  the  dark  ages  of 
Charles  the  First,  as  science  made  at  Edin- 
burgh at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  So  much  for  the  boasted  Athens 
of  the  north,  and  so  much  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  philosophic  portico  of  the  modem 
Zeno,  and  the  groves  of  academicians  who 
pretend  to  teach  wisdom  to  the  world.  In 
1816  a  novel  schism  arose,  which  has  ex- 
hibited not  only  the  absurd  violence  of  party 
feeling,  but  the  changeable  nature  of  opinion 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Dr.  Forster, 
as  is  well  known,  first  taught  the  doctrine 
of  craniology  at  Cambridge  and  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  at  the  former  University  in  1815, 
and  at  the  latter  in  1816,  and  he  gave  it  the 


name  of  Phrenology,  which  it  has  eve^>been  the  most  violent  antagonists  of  Drs 


since  retained.  The  name  startled  the  phi 
losophers  of  the  northern  seat  of  learning, 
e  development  of  the  science  created 
I  a  violent  sensation  of  fear  for  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  moral  philosophy  then 
taught  in  that  country,  and  even  for  religion 
itself.  In  March  1816,  the  Professor  and 
President  of  the  Wernerian  Society  called 
on  Dr.  Forster,  and  requested  him  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  said  Society,  inti- 
mating further,  a  wish  that  he  would  read 
before  it  a  paper  on  some  subject  of 
natural  history.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
Dr.  Forster,  at  some  trouble  and  expense, 
got  about  twenty  drawings  of  sculls  of 
different  animals,  and  prepared  a  paper  on 


comparative  phrenology,  introducing,  as  it 
was  found  necessary  to  do,  the  structure  and 
physiology  of  the  human  brain,  according  to 
the  views  of  MM.  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
The  paper  was  read  before  the  Society  on 
the  Saturday  following.  For  some  time  all 
went  on  very  smoothly  ;  but  on  the  reader 
coming  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  re- 
lated to  the  human  pericranium,  the  audience 
began  to  look  askew,  and  sit  restlessly  on 
their  seats ;  a  murmur  of  disapprobation 
ensued,  and  at  length  the  room  was  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  advocates  for, 
and  the  enemies  of,  the  new  system.  After 
the  farce  was  over,  the  learned  President 
met  the  Doctor  in  the  street,  and  gravely 
insinuated  to  him  that  he  could  not  well 
proceed  with  his  election  as  member,  as  the 
paper  on  phrenology  had  offended  violently  some 
of  the  leading  members, who  thought  it  derogatory 
to,  if  not  destructive  of,  the  religion  of  Scotland. 
"  God  help  the  Scotch  religion,"  exclaimed 
one  gentleman,  "  if  a  section  of  the  brain 
can  put  it  in  jeopardy  !"  "  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim are  a  brace  of  fou  jugglers,"  said  ano- 
ther ;  while  some  went  the  length  of  pre- 
dicting the  total  loss  of  character  to  the 
mighty  city,  the  emporium  of  knowledge,  if 
such  opinions  were  cherished  in  its  alma 
mater  in  College-street.  Dr.  Barclay  de- 
fended the  system  ;  Dr.  Gordon,  mortified 
that  any  discovery  on  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy should  he  made  by  any  body  out  of 
Scotland,  vociferated  vehemently  against  it. 
Dr.  Spurzheim  visited  Edinburgh  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  and  found  a  di- 
vided opinion  about  the  science,  and  violent 
parties,  and  gangs  already  organised,  some 
for  and  some  against,  his  favourite  science. 
The  upshot  was  a  vituperative  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  similar  for  logic  and 
sound  sense  to  the  one  contained  in  the  last 
number  of  that  work.  The  result  of  all  this 
is,  however,  curious  and  worthy  of  comme- 
moration. In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a 
Craniometrico-Physiologico-Historico-Phre*. 
nological  Society  was  formed  in  modern 
Athens,  and  many  of  the  members  of  it  had 


Forster  and  Spurzheim  only  a  couple  of 
years  before.  A  corresponding  Society  of 
Phrenologists  now  exists  in  London,  and, 
indeed,  the  science  is  making  progress  all 
over  Europe,  and  even  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  In  Edinburgh,  where  cranioscopy 
was  considered  to  he  almost  blasphemy, 
craniometers  are  now  made  of  steel,  and 
carried  about  in  professors'  pockets  to  mea- 
sure heads  with  ;  and  the  science  of  cranio- 
metry engages  the  profound  attention  of 
the  mechanics,  who  are  trying  to  rival  each 
other  in  the  construction  of  the  best  ma- 
chines with  which  to  measure  the  quantum 
of  human  intellect.  Tempora  mutanturnos  et 
mutamur  in  Mis.   A  certain  professor  threat- 
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ened  to  give  the  anti-phrenologists  the  coup 
de  orace,  by  publishing  graphic;  delineations 
of  all  their  numskulls,  and  engaged  to  prove 
that  all  the  disbelievers  had  bad  heads.    In 
1819,  Mr.  Abernethy,  the ' '  straight-forward" 
advocate,  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  phreno- 
logy did  notaft'ect  his  notions  about  the  doc- 
trine of  life,  as  founded  on  Mr.  Hunter's 
notions,  and  assured  his  readers  that  they 
might  be  phrenologists,   and  yet  believe  in 
the  moral  doctrine  of  body,  life,  and  mind,  as 
distinct  principles.     He 'fired  some  despe- 
rate  broadsides  at  the  materialists   of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  and  ended  his  pamphlet  by 
a  sudden  transition  from  the  praise  of  Mr. 
Hunter  to  an  encomium  of  Socrates.     Dr. 
Forster  answered  him  in  another  pamphlet, 
and  told  him  his  views  of  phrenology  were 
not  orthodox,  nor  his  physiology  phrenolo- 
gical.   Mr.  Kennel,  of  Kensington,  catching 
an  idea  from  Mr.  Abernethy   about  mate- 
rialism, wrote  a  serious  letter  on  the  danger 
religion  was  exposed  to,  he  himself  having 
once  been  a  craniologist.  London,  however, 
is  not  the  theatre  for  scientific  heresies  and 
schisms  of  any  moment.     To  take  a  fee  is 
esteemed  of  more  moment  in  town,  than  to 
be  author  of  a  new  sect ;  and  phrenology 
has  ever  since  been  getting  a  quiet  footing 
in   our  metropolitan  theatres  of  anatomy. 
Not  but  what  phrenology  found  its  oppo- 
nents in  London  ;  and  the  various  views  of 
it  taken  by  different  persons,  became  very 
interesting  subjects  of  amusement  to  the  true 
believers  in  the  doctrine.    Sir  Anthony  Car- 
lisle, who  hates  all  foreign  humbug,  shook 
his  head,  and  feared  it  favoured  of  charla- 
tanry.   Sir  Joseph  Banks  openly  proclaimed 
it  damned  nonsense,  and  said  its  professors 
were  sceptics,  who,  out  of  the  superstition 
which  belongs   to  all  human  nature,  must 
believe   something  marvellous,  and  having, 
like  himself,  rejected  faith  in  every  thing 
else,  they  must,  forsooth,  find  a  creed  in  cra- 
niology.  A   certain   great  eye -doctor    sung 
the  songs  of  Zion  over  the  cranial   parie- 
ties    of   the    human    soul.       One    of    the 
punsters    at  the    Borough    thought    draw- 
ing   arguments  for   or    against    craniology 
from  Christianity,  was  very  far-fetched,  and 
seemed  unable  to  determine,  for  his  part, 
whether  the  causes   of  the  bumps  on  the 
head  were  physiological  or  functional.      He 
thought  there  was  too  much  gall  in  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  science,  and   that,  though  its 
abstract  doctrines   themselves  might  have 
a  preponderating   weight    of    ponderosity, 
when  balanced  in  the  librated  scale  of  human 
critical    judgment    against     the    sceptical 
doubts  of  doctrinal  disbelievers,  yet,   in  its 
practical  application,    it   was  dangerous  to 
the  reputation   of  many  who,  though  they 
might   not  have  large   heads,   had  a  large 
share  of  popular  reputation  founded  on  re- 
port ;  and,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  endure 


to  see  manifested,  intelligence  and  supe- 
riority writhing  under  the  ruthless  cranio- 
metrical  touch  of  the  phrenologist.  The 
science  lias  met  with  words  enough  to  have 
overthrown  the  argumentative  powers  of  any 
Irish  barrister.  Phrenology,  however,  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  and  surely  ;  schools  and  so- 
cieties of  it  were,  set  up,  and  as  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim,  in  his  new  works  (which,  by  the  by, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  reported  to  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  calculated  to  fix  immortality 
on  its  author,)  has  associated  phrenology 
with  Christianity,  it  is  likely  to  get  firmly 
established  in  the  minds  of  the  London 
schools.  We,  however,  feel  disposed  to 
give  its  professor  one  piece  of  wholesome 
advice,  namely,  not  to  mix  up  other  doc- 
trines with  phrenology,  which,  if  it  be 
founded  on  any  thing  more  than  mere 
observation,  is  good  for  nothing.  Aber- 
nethy tried  the  experiment,  and  his  success 
of  fanaticising  philosophy,  and  the  value  of 
the  plan,  may  be  deduced  from  the  success 
with  which  it  has  been  attended.  Let  Dr. 
Spurzheim.  and  the  phrenologists  go  on  tem- 
perately to  publish  facts  unperplexed  by  any 
hypotheses,  and  we  doubt  not,  that  after  years 
of  investigation,  they  will  at  length  add 
something  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  structure,  functions,  and  pathology  of 
the  brain. 

Cranioscopophilus. 

Dec.  30,  1826. 


ROYAL   SOCIETY. 

On  St.  Andrew's  Day  the  Society  held 
their  Anniversary  Meeting,  at  their  apart- 
ments in  Somerset  House,  for  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  award 
the  new  Royal  Medals  and  the  Copley  Medal. 

Among  the  Foreign  deceased  Members, 
the  President  mentioned,  with  particular 
notice,  Scarpa,  and  Piazzi  the  discoverer  of 
the  planet  Ceres.  He  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  loss  of  Air.  Taylor  Combe  and  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  the  last  of  whom  he  eu- 
logized as  a  most  disinterested  and  liberal 
contributor  to  the  natural  history  of  this 
country.  "  Occupying  high  situations," 
said  the  President,  "  in  our  empire  in  the 
East,  he"  employed  his  talents  and  his  ex- 
tensive resources  in  endeavouring  to  benefit 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives,, 
to  fix  liberal  institutions,  and  to  establish  a 
permanent  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  colonies  in  which  he  presided  and  the 
mother  country.  Having  lost  one  splended 
collection  by  fire,  he  instantly  commenced 
the  formation  of  another;  and  having  brought 
this  to  Europe,  he  made  it  not  private,  but 
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public  property,  and  placed  it  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Zoological  Society,  of 
which  lie  was  elected  President  by  accla- 
mation. 

After  stating  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Medals  which  had  been  announced  to  the 
Society  at  their  last  anniversary  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, being  intended  to  promote  the  ob- 
jects and  progress  of  science  by  awakening- 
honourable  competition  among  the  philoso- 
phers of  all  countries ;  he  proceeded  to 
state  that  the  Council  had  awarded  the  first 
prize  to  Mr.  John  Dalton  of  Manchester,  for 
the  development  of  the  chemical  theory  of 
definite  proportions,  usually  called  the  atomic 
theory,  and  for  his  various  other  labours  in 
chemical  and  physical  science.  He  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins, 
Mr.  W.  Higgius,  and  Richter,  as  having 
contributed  something  towards  the  founda- 
tion of  this  part  of  science  ;  but  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Dalton  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  their  publications ; 
and  whoever  considers  the  original  tone 
prevailing  in  all  his  views,  will  hardly  ac- 
cuse him  of  plagiarism.  Let  the  merit  of 
discovery  be  bestowed  wherever  it  is  due,  and 
Mr.  Dalton  will  still  be  pre-eminent  in  the 
history  of  the  theory  of  definite  proportions. 
He  first  laid  down  clearly  and  numerically 
the  doctrine  of  multiples,  and  endeavoured 
to  express  by  numbers  the  weights  of  the 
bodies  believed  to  be  elementary.  His  views 
at  first  met  with  but  little  attention  ;  but 
they  were  discussed  and  supported  by  Drs. 
Thomson  and  Wollaston,  and  the  scale  of 
chemical  equivalents  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man separates  the  practical  part  of  the 
doctrine  from  the  atomic  or  hypothetical 
part,  and  is  wrortliy  of  the  celebrated  author. 
Gay-Lussac,  Berzelius,  Prout,  and  other 
chemists,  have  added  to  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  essential  part  of  Mr.  Dalton's 
doctrine  ;  and  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  has 
acquired  almost  every  month  additional 
weight  and  solidity.  The  President  begged 
to  be  understood,  that  it  was  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  lie  was  contending 
for,  and  not  Mr.  Dalton's  particular  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  bodies,  and  the  num- 
bers representing  them. 

Mr.  Dalton's  permanent  reputation  will 
rest  upon  his  having  discovered  a  principle 
universally  applicable  to  the  facts  of  che- 
mistry in  fixing  the  proportions  in  which 
bodies  combine,  and  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  future  labours  respecting  the  in- 
teresting part  of  the  science  of  corpuscular 
motion.  His  merits,  in  this  respect,  re- 
semble those  of  Kepler  in  astronomy.  The 
causes  of  chemical  change  are  as  yet  un- 
known, and  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed  ;  but  in  their  electrical  and  mag- 
netic phenomena,  there  is  a  gleam  of  light 
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pointing  to  a  new  dawn  in  the  science. 
The  Society  could  not  have  bestowed  the 
Royal  Medal  on  a  more  deserving  man  than 
Mr.  Dalton,  who  has  been  labouring  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  country  with  the  most  disin- 
terested views,  neither  asking  for  appro- 
bation, nor  offering  himself  as  an  object  of 
applause. 

The  other  Royal  Medal  was  awarded  to 
James  Ivory,  M.A.,  for  his  paper  on  the 
laws  regulating  the  forms  of  the  planets  on 
astronomical  refractions,  and  on  other  ma- 
thematical illustrations  on  important  parts 
of  astronomy. 

GEOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society,  a 
paper  was  read,  entitled  "  Observations  on 
the  Bones  of  Hyenas  and  other  animals 
found  in  the  cavern  of  Lunel,  near  Montpel- 
lier,  and  in  the  adjacent  strata  of  marine 
formation." 

In  a  journey  through  France,  the  author 
visited  the  cave  of  Lunel,  near  Montpellier, 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  drawn  by 
the  description  of  M.  Serres,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instituting  a  comparison  between  it 
and  the  caves  in  England,  previously  de- 
scribed by  himself.  The  result  lias  esta- 
blished nearly  a  perfect  identity,  both  in  their 
animal  and  mineral  contents. 

The  cave  of  Lunel  is  situated  in  compact 
calcaire  grossiere,  with  subordinate  beds  of 
globular  calcareous  concretions  ;  the  whole 
of  the  rock  having  something  of  an  oolitic 
structure.  In  working  a  freestone  quarry 
of  calcaire,  the  side  of  the  present  cavern 
was  accidentally  laid  open,  and  considerable 
excavations  have  since  been  made  in  it,  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  its  animal  remains 
lying  buried  in  mud  and  gravel,  and  of 
searching  for  the  aperture  through  which 
all  their  extraneous  substances  were  intro- 
duced. These  operations  have  exposed  a 
rectilinear  vault  of  nearly  100  yards  in 
length,  and  of  from  10  to  12  feet  in  width 
and  height.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  thick 
bed  of  diluvial  mud  and  pebbles,  occasion 
ally  reaching  almost  to  the  roof,  and  com- 
posed at  one  extremity  chiefly  of  mud, 
whilst  at  the  other  end  pebbles  predomi- 
nate. 

Some  vertical  fissures  in  another  quarry 
a  few  miles  distant,  are  filled  with  similar 
materials  to  those  within  the  cavern,  con- 
taining a  few  bones,  sometimes  cemented 
by  calcareous  infiltrations  to  a  breccia,  like 
that  of  Gibraltar,  Cette,  and  Nice.  These 
materials  are  similar  in  substance  to  a  su- 
perficial bed  of  diluvium,  that  covers  the 
surface  of  these  quarries,  and  are  identical 
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with  the  general  mass  of  diluvial  detritus  of 
the  neighbourhood.  On  examining  the 
bones  collected  in  the  cavern  by  M.  de 
Serres  and  his  companion  M.  Coistol,  Dr. 
Buekland  found  many  of  them  to  bear  the 
marks  of  gnawing  by  the  teeth  of  ossivorous 
animals  ;  he  also  discovered  in  the  cave  an 
extraordinary  abundance  of  balls  of  album 
grtrciim  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation. 
Both  these  circumstances,  so  important  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  cave  of  Lunel  hav- 
ing been  inhabited,  like  that  of  Kirkdale, 
as  a  den  of  hyenas,  had  been  overlooked  by 
the  gentleman  before  mentioned.  The  more 
scanty  occurrence  of  stalactile,  and  the 
greater  supply  of  albim  grtecum  in  this  ca- 
vern than  in  those  of  England,  are  referred 
to  one  and  the  same  cause,  the  introduction 
of  less  rain  water  by  infiltration  into  it,  than 
into  those  of  Kirkdale  ;  in  the  latter  place  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fecal  balls  of  the 
hyena  appear  to  have  been  trod  upon,  and 
crushed  at  the  bottom  of  a  wet  and  narrow 
cave,  whilst  at  Lunel  they  have  been  pre- 
served, in  consequence  of  the  greater  size 
and  dryness  of  the  chamber  in  which  they 
are  deposited. 

M.  Serres  has  published  a  list  of  the  ani- 
mal remains  contained  in  the  cavern,  which 
differ  hut  little  from  those  of  Kirkdale  :  the 
most  remarkable  additions  are  that  of  the 
beaver  and  the  badger,  together  with  the 
smaller  striped  or  Abyssinian  hyena.  With 
respect  to  the  bones  of  camels  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  this  cavern,  Dr.  Buck- 
land  found,  on  comparing  rigidly  the  only 
bone  which  was  supposed  to  be  of  this  ani- 
mal, with  the  proportions  given  in  Cuvier, 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  camel.  In  some 
few  parts  of  the  diluvial  mud,  the  bones  of 
rabbits  and  rats  were  found  ;  these,  how- 
ever, were  found  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  be  of 
recent  origin,  not  adhering  to  the  tongue 
when  dry,  like  the  antediluvian  bones. 

Land  shells,  similar  to  those  which  hyher- 
nate  in  the  soil  or  fissures  of  the  neighbour- 
ing rocks,  were  also  found  in  the  mud  that 
filled  the  cave. 

The  Doctor  proceeds  to  consider  the 
epoch  of  the  deposition  of  the  remains  of 
quadrupeds  that  have  been  found  in  some 
extensive  quarries  of  stone  and  sand  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Dominique,  at  Montpellier, 
imbedded  in  the  very  recent  marine  formation 
which  has  been  described  by  M.  Serres,  in 
the  4th  Vol.  of  the  Linnajan  Transactions  of 
Pace.  In  the  central  beds  of  this  deposit, 
the  remains  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  mastodon,  ox,  and  stag,  are 
found  intermingled  with  those  of  the  cetacea, 
dagong,  or  lumantin  ;  they  are  more  or  less 
rotted,  and  are  occasionally  covered  with 
marine  shells.  Beds  of  oysters  also,  (the 
ostrea  crassissima  of  Lamarck,)  and  brona- 
cles  occur  in  horizontal  and  nearly  parallel 


strata  amid  the  marine  sand,  and  show  this 
deposition  to  have  taken  place  gradually, 
and  at  successive,  though  perhaps  short  in- 
tervals, rather  than  to  have  resulted  from  a 
sudden  marine  irruption.  The  period  of 
this  deposition  is  supposed  to  have  been 
that  which  immediately  preceded,  and  was 
terminated  by  the  last  grand  aqueous  revo- 
lution which  formed  the  deluge. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 


The  Society  met  for  the  first  time  after  the 
Christmas  vacation,  on  Monday  last.  The 
attendance  of  the  members  was  small,  and 
no  business  of  importance  was  transacted. 
Mr.  Lloyd  in  the  Chair. 


To  the  FAitor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Having  read  in  a  Number  of  yours 
of  the  2nd  inst.,  a  letter  of  a  gentleman 
styling  himself"  Investigator,"  I  shall  state 
a  few  facts  in  answer  to  the  latter  part  of 
such  letter,  relative  to  the  originality  of  the 
discovery,  &c.  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
Spirits  of  Turpentine  in  Puerperal  Fever. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  year  1813, 
(the  time  stated  that  Dr.  Brenan  published 
his  first  work  on  Turpentine,)  the  lady 
alluded  to  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  B. 
(he  being  then  a  client  of  her  husband's). 
At  that  time  the  puerperal  fever  was  pre- 
valent in  Dublin,  more  particularly  in  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  where  he  (Dr.  B.)  was 
then  studying  midwifery.  He  mentioned 
to  this  lady  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
women  in  that  hospital  (being  apprised  of 
her  knowledge  of  medicine).  She  directed 
him  to  administer  to  them  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine ;  it  was  to  be  given  in  secret,  as  she 
intended  to  lay  the  discovery  before  Par- 
liament, and  leave  to  their  consideration 
the  value  of  (what  she  considered)  a  na- 
tional benefit  ;  but  this  object  was  rendered 
fallacious  by  the  confession  of  Dr.  B.,  who, 
(in  his  own  words)  blabbed  it  to  the  head 
nurse-tender.  She  did  not  know,  from  that 
time  until  the  year  1816,  that  Dr.  Brenan 
laid  claim  to  the  discovery.  A  review  of 
that  year  (1316),  entitled,  *'  The  Dublin 
Examiner,"  calls  on  Dr.  B.  to  give  a  more 
scientific  mode  of  induction  than  the  one 
he  produced  before  the  public,  as  they  did 
not  see  the  analogy  between  a  horse  and  a 
human  subject  with  regard  to  disease  ;  and 
for  him  to  remember,  that  this  was  not  the 
age  of  inspiration.  This  lady,  without  me- 
dical advisers,  (her  character  in  Dublin 
would  soon  put  to  silence  such  an  insinua* 
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tion  as  to  her  being  influenced  by  any  party 
to  propagate  a  falsehood  ;  and,  indeed,  if  she 
was  so  base  as  to  lend  her  name  for  such 
a  purpose,  she  would  have  been  the  last 
the  College  of  Physicians  would  have  re- 
sorted to,  as  her  skill  in  medicine  had  pro- 
cured her  numermis  enemies  in  that  body), 
wrote  a  treatise  (which  she  dedicated  to  our 
lamented  Princess  Charlotte)  to  prove  she 
was  <he  original  discoverer  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  turpentine  in  puerperal  fever, 
specifying  the  quantities  to  be  used  in  that 
and  other  diseases,  and  how  she  made  the 
discovery,  and  also  her  communication  to 
Dr.  B.,  in  humanity  to  the  poor  women  at 
the  hospital.  The  Dublin  Examiner  re- 
viewed it,  and  made  some  slight  objections 
to  her  mode  of  induction  and  originality  in 
the  discovery,  which  doubt  she  removed  by 
her  letter  in  reply  to  the  Examiner  on  the 
subject,  a  copy  of  which  I  take  from  the 
Examiner  of  December  1816  : — 

"  To  the  Etiitor  of  The  Dublin  Examiner. 

"  Sir, — I  fear  my  delay  iu  answering  your 
sixth  Number  may  have  increased  your 
doubts  of  my  statement  on  the  discovery  of 
the  medical  powers  of  turpentine,  but  hav- 
ing heard  that  it  was  Dr.  Brenan's  inten- 
tion to  publish  a  pamphlet  disavowing  his 
having  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  this 
medicine  by  me,  I  waited  until  I  thought 
lie  had  sufficient  time  to  do  so,  but  which 
he  has  thought  proper  as  yet  to  decline. 
Under  the  impression  that  truth  will  meet 
with  every  encouragment  in  your  publica- 
tion, I  shall  endeavour  to  clear  those  doubts 
which  exist  in  your  mind  ;  and,  first,  I  have 
to  express  my  obligations  to  the  gentleman 
(whoever  he  is)  who  hath  excited  those 
doubts,  as  he  has  furnished  a  collateral  ar- 
gument for  the  truth  of  my  own  assertion. 
He  states  his  opinion,  that  the  discovery 
originated  with  a  Mr.  Espy,  a  medical  gen- 
tleman of  Edinburgh,  whose  daughter  lat- 
terly communicated  it  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  Dr.  B.,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, &c. ;  and  your  publication  also  in- 
timates your  opinion,  that  the  lady  referred 
to  was  a  Mrs.  Keane,  wife  of  an  eminent 
attorney.  In  two  points  the  sentiments  of 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  are  perfectly  coin- 
cident with  positions  I  advanced,  but  differ 
in  a  third.  They  agree  in  disputing  Dr.  B.'s 
claim  to  originality,  and  referring  to  me  as 
tiit-  author  to  him  of  the  discovery,  fori  am 
the  Mrs.  Keane  alluded  to,  daughter  of  the 
former  gentleman  and  wife  to  the  latter. 
But  now  to  proceed  to  the  point  of  diffe- 
rence, that  the  discovery  alluded  to  origi- 
nated with  my  father.  This  assertion,  if 
proved,  would  impeach  my  veracity  ;  on 
this  head,  therefore,  I  would  publicly  ap- 
peal, in  the  first  place  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  my  father  as  a  man  of  philanthropy, 


whether  it  can  be  conceived  at  all  likely 
that,  consistently  with  his  humanity,  he 
would  have  repressed  the  communication  of 
such  a  discovery  t  and  I  make  this  appeal 
to  Dr.  Robert  Percival,  Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, and  surgeon  Richards  ;  and  secondly, 
I  again  appeal  to  Dr.  Percival,  whether  he 
thinks  it  probable  that  my  father,  in  his 
chemical  researches  with  him  or  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  Black  of  Edinburgh,  would  have 
concealed  from  either  a  discovery  in  medi- 
cine of  such  a  nature  ?  From  the  long  ac- 
quaintance the  above-mentioned  gentlemen 
had  with  my  father  they  are  able  to  decide 
the  probability  of  such  a  case,  and  had  the 
insinuation  of  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in 
this  respect  been  true,  I  should  have  had 
more  in  setting  forth  my  father's  discovery 
than  my  own  ;  and  there  is  one  thing  fur- 
ther that  I  must  remark,  that  my  father 
died  of  an  inflammation  in  his  bowels,  which 
proves  he  either  did  not  know  the  power 
of  this  drug,  or  if  so,  that  it  was  used  with- 
out effect,  which  must  have  rendered  me 
fearful  of  affirming  its  infallible  efficacy  in 
such  a  case. 

"  As  to  my  process  of  induction,  which 
I  am  sorry  should  appear  to  you  so  very  de- 
fective, it  proceeded  perhaps  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  my  statement,  as  I  did  not  con- 
ceive that  truth  wanted  any  embellishment, 
nor  can  I  see  (in  humble  deference  to  your 
opinion)  that  wide  difference  between  the 
nature  of  inflammation  from  a  burn  and  in- 
ternal inflammation,  as  inflammation  arising 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  is  surely  in- 
flammation still,  and  I  endeavoured  to  prove 
nothing  further  than  the  efficacy  of  turpen- 
tine in  all  inflammatory  diseases.  If  having 
used  the  turpentine  with  effect  in  the  case 
of  inflammatory  tooth-ache,  and  that  I  then 
had  applied  it  to  relieve  any  other  animals 
except  those  of  the  carnivorous  class,  I 
would  admit  that  the  transition  from  the 
disorder  with  which  the  cats  were  affected, 
to  that  under  which  my  son  was  labouring, 
would  not  have  been  a  just  inference,  as 
there  are  many  drugs  given  in  similar  dis- 
orders of  cows  and  horses  which,  if  admi- 
nistered to  the  human  species  or  the  former 
class  of  animals,  would  prove  mortal.  The 
disease  of  the  cats,  I  stated,  was  inflamma- 
tion in  the  bowels,  and  that  of  my  son  to  be 
fever,  which  is  termed  general  inflammation  ; 
and  impressed  with  that  belief  I  was  induced 
to  give  him  the  turpentine,  being  unable,  at 
the  time,  to  procure  medical  aid,  as  1  before 
stated.  But  if,  after  all,  my  process  of  in- 
duction should  to  any  seem  defective,  yet  let 
it  be  remembered  that  it  was  successful,  and 
that  the  object  of  the  publication  of  my 
pamphlet  was  not  to  feed  my  pride  with  the 
idea  of  being  considered  powerful  in  philo- 
sophical inductions,  but  merely  to  prove  my 
.claim  to  the  discovery  of  a  certain  valuable 
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specific,  so  that  if  the  author  should  be 
thought  worthy  of  pecuniary  or  other  com- 
pensation, my  title  to  such  consideration  or 
regard  might  stand  fully  established.  But 
now  that  (I  hope)  it  is  established,  and  also 
that  it  is  well  known  that  the  salutary  effects 
of  this  medicine  have  been  proved  in  the 
sick,  chamber  of  the  great,  when  disease 
baffled  every  other  means  ;  yet  I  believe 
I  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  reward  of  every 
day  hearing  or  witnessing  the  happy  effects 
produced  by  turpentine  on  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, with  the  additional  consolation  that 
the  relief  derived  from  the  drug  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor.  And  now,  Sir,  let 
me  beg  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
let  me  know,  is  there  any  other  point  you 
may  yet  wish  to  question  ?  and  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  solve  it. 

"  Anna  Keane." 

The  College  of  Physicians  never  brought 
in  force  such  a  by-law  against  Dr.  Brenan. 
The  reasons  why  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  profession  in  Dublin  did 
not  meet  Dr.  B.  in  consultation,  will  be 
partly  explained  by  referring  "  Investi- 
gator" to  Dr.  B.'s  Melisian  Magazine,  pub- 
lished in  Dublin.  Finally,  they  considered 
the  fame  of  Dr.  B.  in  the  wrestling  world, 
and  his  scientific  abilities  in  pugilism,  quite 
incongruous  with  their  profession. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

Sincervjs. 

With  great  deference  and  respect  to  Dr. 
Copland's  opinion  and  practice,  I  must  cer- 
tainly beg  leave  to  differ  with  him,  having 
in  this  country  seen  the  spirits  of  turpentine, 
in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  administered 
with  unerring  success  ;  it  is  the  abuse  of 
this  medicine  that  has  brought  it  into  dis- 
repute. 

London,  Dec.  12th,  1826. 


VACUUM  DOCTRINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tiii  Lancet. 

Sir, — Being  a  friend,  as  you  know,  to  all 
the  brandies  of  the  Vacuum  family,  1  would 
take  the  liberty  of  recommending  the  head 
of  that  very  respectable  house,  to  be  a 
little  more  sparing  of  Latin  quotations,  in 
propounding  his  empty  doctrines,  and,  at 
»te  same  time,  to  use  language  better  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  country  gentlemen  and 
others  of  plain  common  sense  like  myself. 

The  good,  but  testy  old  Lady,  j4unty  Va- 
cuum, who  wrote  to  you  last  week,  when  she 
asserts,  and  with  some  reason,  that  "  no- 


thing can  be  found  on  the  effects  of  pressure 
in  that  part,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  of  the 
book  (Experimental  Researches)  referred  to," 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  propiiety  of 
my  advice.  She  manifestly  has  passed  over 
unnoticed  the  passage  from  Redi,  inserted 
in  the  text  at  page  77,  referred  to  in  my 
last.  Thus,  "  Ex  consilio  Galeni,  fiat  stricta 
ligatura,  non  procul  a  vulnere,  in  parte  su- 
periori,"  &c.  Neither  in  this  learned  quota- 
tion, nor  at  pp.  148  and  157,  where  the 
ligature  of  Celsus  is  mentioned,  is  there  a 
word  about  pressure  \  though  I  am  told  that, 
"  stricta  ligatura,"  6cc.  means  a  cord  tightly 
bound  between  the  wound  and  the  heart. 

Another  part  of  Aunt  Vacuum's  letter, 
would  almost  tempt  one  to  imagine  that 
she  wrote  it  in  the  days  of  Galileo,  when 
our  family  first  rebelled  against  the  Pope, 
and  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  physics  ;  yet  she  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  memorable  event  altogether, 
when  she  says,  "  And  there,  would  be  no 
rising  of  the  part  within  the  glass,  which  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  injection  of  the  part 
with  arterial  blood,  unresisted  by  atmosphe- 
ric pressure." 

If  the  good  old  Lady  will  apply  an  ex- 
hausted cupping-glass  to  the  skin-side  of 
a  belly-piece  of  fresh  pork,  she  will  see 
whether  "  the  rising  of  the  part  within  the 
glass  he  entirely  owing"  to  arterial  injection. 
This  homely  illustration,  Sir,  I  hope  you 
will  prefer  to  l)r.  Barry's  "  Gallic  nothing- 
ness," which  you  have  already  so  properly 
noticed. 

The  records  and  receipt-hooks  of  our 
family,  particularly  after  our  connexion  with 
the  Toricellis  and  Pascals  of  Florence, 
would  funiish  some  very  useful  hints  on  the 
subject  of  cupping-plass.  Pray  tell  my 
Aunt  to  look  into  them. 

In  short,  Sir,  my  worthy  old  relative  is 
justly  annoyed,  that  Dr.  Barry  and  his  re- 
lative vacuum  should  have  slipped  through 
her  fingers  by  one  of  his  French  tricks,  (a 
"  ruse  de  guerre,")  when  she  concluded 
that  she  had  caught  him  tripping.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  this  Gentleman  did  com- 
pliment Mr.  Ellerhy  on  the  success  of  his 
experiments  with  the  ferrule,  but  I  did  not 
hear  Dr.  Barry  admit  any  identity  between 
the  modus  operandi,  of  this  instrument,  and 
that  of  the  exhausted  cupping-glass.  Indeed, 
if  he  had  admitted  such  identity,  he  would 
soon  have  the  whole  family  about  his  ears  ; 
nay,  every  sentence  of  his  own  book  would 
bear  testimony  against  him,  as  you  see  by 
my  Aunt's  letter  to  you. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Vour  very  humble  servant, 

Pmi.ov  ACTUM. 

Jan.  8,  1827. 
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London,  Saturday,  Jan.  13,  1827. 


In  consequence  of  a  vast  number  of  ap- 
plications from   Country  Practitioners, 
we  have  been  induced   to   print  the  Sur- 
geons' Petition,  and  the  reader  will  find  it 
in  the  first  and  two  subsequent  pages  of  this 
day's  Lancet.     It    is  not  necessary    that 
Petitions  from  the  provinces  should  be  of 
equal  length  with  this  ;  very  short  ones  will 
answer  much  better.     It  is  merely  required 
that   they  support    the   prayer  of  the   Lon- 
don  Petition,    and  care   ought  to  be  taken 
that  they  be  all  presented  to  the  House  on 
the  same  night,  immediately  preceding   the 
motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.     Thus 
the     whole     matter  will  be  brought    into 
one  view,  and  the  House  will  be  enabled 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the   abuses 
in   the  College,  and  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Members   on  the  subject  of  their  removal. 
Country  Surgeons  should  not  omit  to  entrust 
their  Petitions  to  Members  of  Parliament 
residing  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  with 
whom  they  have  a  personal  acquaintance ; 
they  should  talk  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  the  College  abuses — should  inform  them 
that    the    College,    as    it    is  now  consti- 
tuted, is  not  only  a  disgrace  to  its  own  Mem- 
bers, but  that  it  is  also  a  national  evil.    The 
letters  we  have  received  from  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  convince  us  that  the  coun- 
try members  will  not  be  backward  in  laying 
their  grievances  before  the  House.     Meet- 
ings have  already  been  called  in  many  of  the 
large  towns,  and  one  County  Meeting  has 
been  announced— the  surgeons  of  the  county 
Hospital  at  Winchester  having  convened  the 
surgeons  of  Hampshire.     The  surgeons  of 
Winchester  and  its  neighbourhood  are  some 
of  the  most  respectable  and  talented  in  Eng- 
land ;  they  are  known  to  be  such ;  hence 
their     example     is    likely    to    be    imme- 
diately followed  in  the  contiguous  counties. 


In  fact,  no  surgeon  of  eminence  or  ability 
can  conscientiously  refuse  his   aid  in  the 
attempt  to  re-model  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  College,  there  being  no  abuses 
more  flagrant  or  notorious,  than  those  ex- 
isting in  the  trading  corporation  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.    The  profession  has  not  only 
been  insulted  and  deprived  of  their  natural 
rights,  by  the  positive  acts  and  decrees  of  the 
self-elected  irresponsible  Council,  but  have 
been  equally  injured  and  degraded  by  the 
criminal  supineness  with  which  that  Coun- 
cil allowed  the  Old  Hags  of  Rhubarb  Hall 
to  wrest  from  the   Members  in  the  year 
1815,  nine-tenths  of  their  privileges.     The 
passing   of  the  Apothecaries   Act  without 
opposition  from  the  College,  is   a  damning 
proof  of  its  indifference  to  the  interests  of 
the   profession, — the   welfare  and  respect- 
ability of  its  Members; — or  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  their  utter  incapacity  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  their  fellow  men.     It 
will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with   the   anomalous  condi- 
tion of  medical  legislation,  that  chemists  and 
druggists  can  dispense  their    own  prescrip- 
tions;    can   dispense   physician's   prescrip- 
tions, and  can  recover  at  law  the  reasonable 
charges  for  the   supplied  medicines,  whilst 
a  Member  of  the  College  not  only  has  no 
such  right,  but  is,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Apothecaries  Act,  liable   to   a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds,  if  he  dispense  a  physician's 
prescription,  unless  he  be  a  Licentiate  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company. 

Let  each  Member  of  the  College  reflect  on 
this  state  of  things  ;— many,  we  apprehend, 
will  be  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  accu- 
racy of  our  assertion,  we  will  however  give 
them  proof  of  its  truth  ;— proof  that  they 
cannot  reject ;— we  have  already,  indeed, 
placed  it  on  the  pages  of  this  Journal ;  but 
it  cannot  be  seen  too  frequently,  until  a  re- 
form in  the  constitution  of  our  College  be 
accomplished.  Not  only  do  quacks  adver- 
tise themselves  as  members  of  the  College 
in  the  most  filthy  advertisements;  not  only 
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do  Aberdeen  Doctors  sneer  at  the  medical  at- 
tainments of    English  Surgeons,  and    fre- 
quently assume  the  functions  of  "  further 
advice  "  men,  and  often  whisper  either  to 
the  patient  or  his  friends,  "  that  Mr.  So-and- 
so  is  very  well,  hut  then  he  is  only  a  sur- 
geon, you  know — a  general  practitioner."  Not 
only    do   these  Doctors  do  this,   and  often 
worse  than   this,  hut  as  a  climax,  chemists 
and    druggists    can    lawfully    dispense    the 
prescriptions   of  physicians,    voiihout  heing 
(bear  this  in  mind)  Licentiates  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Company,  whilst  every  Member 
of  the  College  who  was  not  in  practice  as 
an    apothecary   previously    to    the    1st    of 
August,  1815,  subjects  himself  to  a  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds,  if  he  do  the  same  thing,* 
unless  he  has  submitted  to  the  degradation 
of  becoming  a  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company.     Although  this  seems  too  extra- 
ordinary for  belief,  and  although  the  rights 
of  the  Members  of  the  College  could  not, 
one  would  suppose  have  been  more   grossly 
violated,  than  in  subjecting  them  to  penal- 
ties for  dispensing  physicians'  prescriptions 
from  which  chemists  are   free,  yet  we  shall 
now  show  the  reader  that  a  Member  of  the 
College  cannot    legally  recover    pecuniary 
compensation  for  medicines  prescribed  by  him- 
self.   We  inserted  the  following  report  of  a 
trial   at  page    346  of   our  Fifth  Volume; 
but  we  have  now  some  thousands  of  pur- 
chasers who,  at  that  period,   had  not  even 
heard  of  this  work  ;  we  will,  for  their  infor- 
mation, once  more  publish  it ;  but  a  hun- 
dred readings  of  an  affair  of  this  kind  would 
not  be  too  numerous.     If,  after  a  perusal  of 
this  report,  any  Member  of  the  College  can 
imagine  that  the  Council   have  discharged 
their  duty  to  the  profession,  or  that  the  law 
which  regulates  the  practice  of  Surgery  and 
Medicine  does  not  require  to  be  altered,  he 
must  be  as  senseless  as  the  table  on  which 
we  are  now  writing : — 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS, 
Thursday,  Dec.  4. 

(Before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best  and  a  Com< 
man  Jury.) 

STEED    V.    HENLEY. 


p.  10 


Apothecaries'  Act,  Lancet,  Vol.  IX, 


Mr.  Adolphus,  jun.,  opened  the  pleadings. 
This  was  a  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to 
recover  111.  10s.  6d,  from  the  defendant,  for 
work  and  labour  done.  The  defendant 
pleaded  the  general  issue. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Pell  stated  the  case  to  the 
Jury.  From  his  statement  it  appeared,  that 
the  plaintiff  is  a  surgeon,  residing  in  Caro- 
line-street, Bedford- square,  and  that  the 
defendant  is  a  lady  of  a  certain  age,  living 
with  her  mother  in  Charlton-street,  Somers- 
tov.ii.  Between  the  months  of  November, 
1823,  and  June,  18'24,  the  defendant  was  in 
ill  health,  and  applied  to  the  plaintiff  for  his 
medical  assistance.  In  consequence,  he 
furnished  her  with  sundry  draughts  and 
medicines,  for  which  he  was  entitled,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  charges  of  his  profes- 
sion, to  demand  It/.  10s.  6d.  of  the  defend- 
ant. Why  she  resisted  this  demand  he 
could  not  tell. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Perhaps  she  has 
not  recovered,  and  therefore  she  thinks  that 
the  plaintiff  ought  not  to  recover.  (A  laugh.) 
Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  replied,  that  she  had 
recovered,  and  therefore  that  his  client  was 
entitled  to  recover  also.  He  could  not  be 
exected  to  prove  the  delivery  of  every  pre- 
cise draught  and  pill-box;  but  he  would 
prove  that  physic  had  been  furnished  to  her 
in  large  quantities  ;  that  she  had  admitted 
the  delivery  of  it,  when  a  bill  of  it  was  pre- 
sented to  her  :  that  she  had  acknowledged 
herself  to  be  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  in  the 
amount  of  that  bill,  and  that  on  various 
occasions  she  had  promised  to  pay  it.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  her  refusal  to  per- 
form these  promises,  that  the  present  action 
was  brought  to  enforce  them. 

The  delivery  of  the  various  medicines 
was  proved  by  the  plaintiff's  servant-boy,  as 
was  also  a  promise  by  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  amount  claimed  for  them. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  said  this  was  his  case. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  reminded  his  learned 
friend,  that  the  plaintiff's  demand  was  for 
medicines  furnished :  he  must  therefore 
either  prove  that  the  plaintiff  was  licensed 
to  piactise  as  an  apothecary  by  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Company,  or  else  that  he  had 
practised  as  such  previously  to  the  5th  of 
August,  1815. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  said,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared with  such  proof. 

A  Mr.  Gould  was  then  placed  in  the  box, 
but  he    merely  proved  that  the  plaintiff,  in 
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the  year  1814,  had  prescribed  once  or  twice 
for  him  and  his  family  ;  but  he  took  no  fee 
for  his  prescription,  and  at  that  time  did  not 
keep  any  shop. 

A  diploma  from  the  Surgeons'  College, 
authorising  the  plaintiff  to  act  as  surgeon, 
was  then  put  in.  It  ivus  dated,  August  6, 
1813. 

A  Mr.  Cummins  was  then  called  on  his 
subpoena,  but  did  not  appear. 

This  being  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Wilde  submitted,  that  the  plaintiff 
must  be  nonsuited.  It  was  true  that  the 
plaintiff  was  a  regularly  admitted  surgeon  : 
but  this  action  was  brought  by  him  to  re- 
cover medicines  furnished  to  the  defendant 
as  an  apothecary,  aud  not  for  any  thing  done 
by  him  as  a  surgeon.  Now  the  statute  55 
Geo.  III.  cap.  194,  section  21,  enacted,  that 
no  person  should  recover  for  any  medicines 
furnished  by  him,  unless  he  proved  that  he 
was  practising  as  an  apothecary  on  or  be- 
fore the  5th  of  August,  1815,  or  produced  a 
certificate  of  his  admission  into  their  body 
from  the  Master  and  Warden  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Company.  Now,  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  had 
practised  as  au  apothecary  previously  to 
the  day  stated  in  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  a  surgeon's  diploma  could  not,  and  did 
not,  authorise  him  to  act  as  an  apothecary. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Pell  submitted,  that  there 
was  evidence  to  go  to  the  Jury,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  practised  as  an  apothecary  on 
or  before  the  day  mentioned  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  there  was  no  evidence  as  to  the 
plaintiff's  practice  as  an  apothecary  before 
1815.  The  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  re- 
ference had  been  made,  was  a  most  excel- 
lent one,  and  was  the  best  security  that  the 
public  had  against  ignorant  persons  acting 
as  apothecaries,  without  being  duly  quali- 
fied.  A  person  in  passing  through  life  could 
not  fail  to  know  that  surgeons  did  practise 
as  apothecaries  ;  but  after  that  Act,  they 
had  no  authority  to  do  so.  To  practise  as 
apothecaries,  they  must  be  examined  by 
five  persons,  named  in  the  Act,  and  must 
obtain  a  certificate  from  them  stating  their 
approval.  Now,  tl>*  plaintiff  had  not  un- 
dergone this  examination ;  he  therefore 
could  not  produce  the  certificate  required  ; 
and  as  he  had  not,  in  his  opinion,  proved 
his  practice  as  an  apothecary  before  1815, 
it  appeared  to  his  Lordship  that  he  must  be 
called. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Pell  submitted  that  his 
client,  though  he  could  not  recover  for  the 
physic  in  this  action,  could  recover  for  the 
phials  containing  it,  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  defendant. 


The  hoi'd  Chief  Justice  thought  that  he 
could  not.  If  a  party  chose  to  act  as  an 
apothecary,  contrary  to  law,  and  to  deliver 
phials  in  consequence  of  such  choice,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  recover  for 
them.  If  the  law  directed  that  a  person 
should  not  do  a  certain  thing,  it  would  not 
allow  him  to  recover  for  any  thing  which 
he  might  have  done  in  his  endeavours  to 
perform  that  which  the  law  prohibited.  The 
plaintiff  was  acting  in  defiance  of  the  law 
in  practising  as  an  apothecary  without  a 
certificate  ;  he  could  not,  therefore,  have 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  even  reco- 
vering for  the  bottles  which  he  had  furnish- 
ed to  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited.  In  ordering 
him  to  be  called,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ob- 
served, that  he  ought  to  say  that  the  pre- 
sent was  a  hard  case,  as  the  plaintiff  ap- 
peared to  be  a  person  of  skill,  having  been 
regularly  admitted  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  this  trial. 


It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that 
our  proposition  on  the  subject  of  popular 
demonstrations  has  already  been  put  in 
practice  at  the  Southwark  Mechanics' 
Institution  ;  a  course  of  familiar  Lectures 
on  Anatomy  having  commenced  on  Mon- 
day evening  last  by  Mr.  G.  Simpson.  As 
a  first  effort  the  attempt  was  respectable; 
but  the  Lecturer  entered  upon  his  subject 
too  abruptly,  employed  too  many  technical 
phrnses,  and  without  having  prepared  the 
minds  of  his  auditory,  by  an  introductory 
discourse,  for  the  reception  of  the  novel  and 
peculiar  intell;:ence  he  was  about  to  com- 
municate. In  these  Lectures  popular  pre- 
judices regarding  dissections  should  be  spe- 
cifically referred  to,  and  as  an  antidote  the 
utility  of  the  practice  should  be  elaborately 
enforced. 

There  were  several  ladies  present,  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  bones  appeared  to 
give  high  satisfaction.  The  managers  of 
this  Institution  from  being  the  first  to  carry 
the  system  into  practice,  are  entitled  to  the 
best  thanks  of  the  profession  and  the  public. 
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Dr.  Birkbeck,  the  eloquent  President  of 
the  London  Mechanics's  Institution,  is  about 
to  deliver  a  series  of  popular  demonstrations 
to  the  Members  of  that  establishment.  The 
work  has  now  fairly  commenced,  and  if  it 
be  continued  with  zeal,  industry,  and  talent, 
the  happiest  results  will  speedily  follow. 
We  repeat,  that  if  you  snow  Mechanics  the 
complicated  structure  of  the  human  body, 
they  will,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tions, become  the  most  ardent  encouragers 
of  human  dissections. 


Stereoplea,  or  the  Artificial  Defence  of  the  Horse's 
Hoof  considered.  By  Bracy  Clark, 
F.L.S.  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
.  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Berlin.  4to. 
pp.  38.  London,  1817. 
Perhaps  nothing  has  added  more  to  the  vo- 
cabulary of  our  language,  or  given  rise  to  a 
ereater  number  of  sprightly  images,  than 
the  generous  steed.  In  the  triumph  and 
the  funeral,  the  battle,  the  chase,  and  the 
humble  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  civil  life, 
the  horse  has  always  been  an  object  of  pa- 
ramount interest.  Fearless,  proud,  or  pa- 
tient, as  circumstances  require,  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  passions,  the  vanities,  or  the 
interests  of  mankind  ;  carrying  the  warrior 
headlong  on  his  foe, — swelling  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  the  gorgeous  pageant, — 
or  with  the  unambitious  husbandman,  sub- 
verting the  stubborn  soil,  and  rendering  it 
rich  with  corn.  Next  to  man,  the  noble 
and  intelligent  horse  lias  ever  held  the 
highest  rank  in  the  creation,  and  human 
surgery  could  not  emerge  from  the  barba- 
risms of  the  barbers  of  old,  without  being 
followed  by  a  correspondent  improvement 
of  the  veterinary  art.  When,  as  in  the 
dark  ages,  the  horse  was  tortured  by  igno- 
rant smiths,  men  were  left  to  perish  of  their 
wounds,  or  death  was  hastened  by  surgical 


of  nailing  unyielding  shoes  of  iron  on  the 
feet  of  the  horse,  a  practice  wholly  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  first 
came  into  vogue,  and  has  continued  to  exert 
its  baneful  influence  unto  the  present  day- 
It  is  this  practice  which  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  has 
laboured  so  long  and  so  well,  we  wish  we 
could  say  successfully,  to  subvert.  But  if 
success  have  not  yet  crowned  his  efforts,  the 
fault  has  not  been  his,  and  the  public  only 
requires  to  hear  the  voice  of  reason  to  do 
justice  to  his  merits.  When  Mr.  Clark's 
works  appeared,  there  was  no  periodical 
press  to  foster  genius,  or  the  veterinary  art ; 
no  metropolitan  stream  of  knowledge  to  ir- 
rigate the  provinces  of  Britain.  The  medical 
press,  like  nations  at  the  commencement  of 
the  world,  sought  rather  to  defend  what 
there  was,  than  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge.  Fines  imperii  tueri 
magis,  quam  proferre  mos  erat ;  inter 
suam  cuique  patriam  regna  finiebantur, 
and  there  was  no  diffusion  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  because  there  was  no  periodical 
press,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  devoted 
to  the  subject. 

We  may,  without  vanity,  take  credit  to 
ourselves  for  having  introduced  several  use- 
ful plans  to  the  public,  which,  though  long 
discovered,  were  very  imperfectly  known 
or  practised,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  sto- 
mach pump,  and  several  others  ;  and  we  do 
not  doubt,  that  when  Mr.  Bracy  Clark's 
views  of  the  structure  of  the  horse's  foot, 
and  of  shoes  suited  to  that  structure  shall  be 
fully  unfolded,  the  public  will  at  once  see 
its  reasonableness,  and  patronise  it  accord- 
ingly. Mr.  Bracy  Clark  had  for  several 
years  given  the  horse's  foot  his  almost  un- 
remitted attention,  and  his  labours  were  not 
unrequited  by  discovery.  After  many  dis- 
appointments in  turning  horses  to  grass  to 
recover  their  feet,  he  began  to  apprehend, 
and  subsequently  discovered,  that  the  too 
solid  resistance  of  the  shoe  and  nails  to  an 
organ  eminently    elastic,    was    the  fertile 


executioners.    At  this  period,  the  practice  1  cause  of  mischief.    To  "  make  assurance 
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doublv   sure,"   a  very  tedious  experiment  I  great  surprise,  as  the  hoof's  structure  then 
.         ,  I  admitted  of  an  easy  explanation ;  the  bars 

was  performed,  that  of  taking  plaster  casts  j  ^^  next  geen  tQ  bg         tions  oniy  0f  t]le 


of  the  same  foot  for  several  years,  and  com- 
paring them ;  when  direct  evidence  of  a  con- 
stant annual  diminution  and  hardening  of 
the  foot  from  the  rigid  embrace  of  the  iron 
shoe,  was  obtained.     It  is  strange  that  the 
(rue  nature  of  the  horse's   foot  should  so 
long  have  escaped  the  notice  of  anatomists, 
or  that  some  idea  of  its  structure  should  not 
have  been  drawn  from  analogy.     Far  from 
being  rigid,  unyielding,  and  fixed,  it  is  ad- 
mirably endowed  with  the  mechanic  prin- 
ciples of  elasticity,  and  differs  less  widely 
from  the  divided  feet  of  the  ox,  than  a  cur- 
sory observation  of  its  structure  might  lead 
us   to   suppose.     What  must  be  the  conse- 
quence, then,  of  nailing  on  a  part  constructed 
for  motion,  an  unyielding  shoe,  but  to   tor- 
ture the  animal  and  destroy  the  hoof.     The 
women   of  China  are  not  more  injured  by 
tight  shoes,  than  the  noble  quadrupeds  of 
our  country ;  and  although  something  may 
he  allowed  to  the  former   on  the  score  of 
their  national  beau  ideal  of  feet,  we  have 
yet  to  learn,  that  to  clip  a  noble  animal  of 
its  fair  proportions,  and  to  diminish  its  use- 
fulness, to  break  its  spirit,  and  abridge  its 
life,  by  fixing  that  which  was  destined  to 
expand,    has    even    that   ridiculous  set  off 
against    its  absurdity.     On  examining  the 
hoof  more  attentively  as   an  elastic  organ, 
Mr.  Clarke  found  the  whole  structure  espe- 
cially subservient  to  "  the  law  of  an  inde- 
finite yielding  to  the  weight  or  exertion  of 
the  animal ;"    a  most  essential  "principle, 
which  had  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
adepts  of  the  shoeing  art.     The  actual  con- 
struction of  the  hoof  was  discovered  in  the 
following  manner : 


wall  inflected  inwards  towards  the  centre  of 
the  foot,  so  that  the  hoof  consisted  simply 
of  two  circles,  one  of  elastic  horn,  and  one 
of  firm  horn,  instead  of  several  parts,  as 
was  before  imagined  ;  the  sole  being  merely 
a  supplementary  part,  uniting  and  filling  up 
these  parts,  and  closing  the  lower  opening 
of  the  hoof."* 


"  A  young  fresh  hoof,"   he  says, 


Contraction,  and  the  diseases  which  are 
daily  taking  place  in  the  foot,  were  now 
readily  explained.     The   more    elastic    the 
foot,  as  in  blood  horses,  the  more  mischiev- 
ous the   common  shoe.     The  author   soon 
discovered  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  hoof, 
which  was  generally  supposed  to  be  conical, 
and  that  horses  long  shod  were  not  benefited 
when  turned  to  grass   for  contracted  feet, 
because  the   coffin  bone  was   partially   ab- 
sorbed during  the  collapse  of  the  hoof,  en- 
tailed by  the  motionless  shoe.     The  great 
changes    which   shoeing   produces    on  the 
coffin  bone,  and  the  curious  structure  of  the 
internal  frog,  of  substrated  layers  of  tendon, 
with    intervening   elastic   ligament,    which 
had  been  described   "as  hags  of  yellow  oil ," 
were  next  observed.     Other  useful  labours 
had  preceded  these,  as  the  history  of  the 
bots  of  horses,  and  their  highly  curious  manner 
of  life  and  propagation ;    an  essay  on  the 
gripes  of  horses,  its  cause,   and  a  successful 
mode   of  cure  ;  and,  not  to  mention  many 
others,    "  a  new  elastic   horse-shoe,"  which, 
allowing  the  foot  its  natural  motion,  wholly 
prevented  contraction.     We  mention  these 
things  thus  hastily,  because.  Mr.  Clarke  has 
deserved  well  of  his  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic,  and  because   his  merits   have  neither 
been  fairly  stated  nor   appreciated,  as  we 
shall  have   occasion   to   show,    by    a  more, 
ample  detail  of  what  he  has  done  ;  and  we 
i  iiaci    do  not  suppose   so   interesting  an  inquiry 


n  on"  my  "desk    some    days,   and,  tired  j  wm  tire  our  readers,    although  we  should 
almost  of  seeing  it,  I  determined,  without  j  ^^  fQ  revert  t0  ft  again  and  again, 
any  particular  object,  to  make  an  horizontal  j  ^ , , 

^rSer^atnin  tunE  !*££]  *  A  Short  History  of  the  Horse  and 
S  oosf  edgesTfgtne  ?rog  W  and  bulbs,  Progress  of  Horse  Knowledge.  By  Bracy 
and  tracing  them,  found  them  to  make  on,  j  Clark,  F.L.S.  4to.  pp.  56.  London,  1824. 
entire  unbroken  circle  round  the  hoof,  to  my  j  Underwoods. 
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CASE  OF  FUNGOUS  EXOSTOSIS  OF  THE  FEMUR 
— -MR.  KEY'S  CLINICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE 
CASE. 

Jane  Goodwin,  setat.  16,  of  dark  complex- 
ion and  spare  habit,  was  admitted  into  the 
Hospital  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key,  on  the 
2.!d  of  October,  on  account  of  a  tumour  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  thigh. 

She  stated  that  on  one  occasion,  (she  did 
not  precisely  remember  the  time,  but  said, 
some  months  ago,)  she  struck  her  knee 
violently  against  the  edge  of  a  door,  which 
occasioned  so  much  pain  at  the  time  as  al- 
most to  induce  fainting.  For  two  months  or 
more  after  the  occurrence  of  this  accident, 
she  felt  occasional  pains  shooting  up  and 
down  the  leg,  but  she  was  able  to  go  about 
without  inconvenience,  and  enjoyed  her 
usual  good  health.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
time  mentioned,  however,  she  found  that  on 
laying  any  weight  across  the  thigh,  as  in 
nursing  an  infant,  or  in  using  much  exertion, 
as  going  up  stairs,  great  pain  was  produced 
in  the  limb.  At  this  time,  also,  she  dis- 
covered a  small  hard  tumour  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh,  internally. 

This  tumour  very  gradually  increased  in 
size,  until  about  six  weeks  prior  to  the  pa- 
tient's admission,  when  it  began  to  extend 
more  rapidly,  and  it  now  became  very  pain- 
ful ;  a  great  number  of  leeches,  and  also 
blisters,  were  applied  to  the  part,  but  with- 
out any  benefit. 

The  patient,  as  before  stated,  was  admit- 
ted on  the  Sod  of  October,  and  from  that 
period  until  the  22d  of  December,  the  swel- 
ling went  on  progressively  increasing.  The 
general  health  too,  which  was  tolerably  good 
at  the  time  of  admission,  nowbegan  to  suffer 
much.  As  such  was  the  case,  and  as  the 
tumour  had  resisted  various  local  remedial 
means  directed  by  Mr.  Key  :  viz.  repeated 
blisters,  the  application  of  iodine  ointment, 
and  so  on,  it  was  thought  proper  to  consult 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  previous  to  adopting  those 
decided  measures  which  now  appeared  to 
have  become  necessary  in  order  to  save  the 
patient's  life. 

The  appearances  cf  the  part  when  ex- 
amined by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on  the  22d  of 
December,  were  as  follow  : — There  was  a 
swelling  occupying  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the 
thigh,  and  it  gave  the  impression  of  emanat- 
ing from  the  whole  of  the  femur — that  is  to 
say  from  the  bone  all  around,  inasmuch  as 
the  swelling  occupied  the   entire  circum- 


ference of  the  limb,  and  was  immoveable. 
The  tumour  was  iiregular  on  its  surface, 
being  at  some  parts  very  hard,  whilst  at 
others  it  was  softer,  elastic,  and  communi- 
cating to  the  finger  an  indistinct  sense  of 
fluctuation  ;  it  was  not,  however,  tubercu- 
lated  on  its  surface.  The  integuments 
were  not  discoloured,  and  there  were  no 
large  veins  running  over  the  tumour  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance generally  observed  in  swellings 
of  such  magnitude.  The  diseased  limb 
when  measured,  was  found  to  be  sixteen 
inches  in  circumference  at  a  short  distance 
above  the  knee,  the  opposite  limb  at  the 
same  point  measuring  twelve  inches  ;  the 
popliteal  artery  was  pushed  from  its  natural 
situation,  and  was  perceptibly  beating. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  having  made  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  tumour,  and  care- 
fully inquired  into  the  history,  stated  his 
opinion  to  be — that  the  disease  was  of  a 
malignant  kind, — a  fungous  exostosis,  and 
that  the  only  chance  which  could  be  afford- 
ed the  patient,  was  by  amputating  the  limb. 
But  even  then,  Sir  Astley  observed, 
success  would  be  doubtful,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  stump  becomes  affected  with 
a  similar  kind  of  disease  to  that  of  the  limb. 
There  was  also,  he  said,  great  danger  to  be. 
apprehended  from  the  loss  of  blood  which 
would  take  place  during  the  performance  of 
amputation  ;  and  Sir  Astley  related  a  case 
that  occurred  at  the  Hospital  a  few  years 
siuce,  in  which  the  patient  nearly  died 
v/uilst  on  the  operating  table,  from  loss  of 
blood. 

The  patient  having  been  informed  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  opinion,  consented  to  have 
the  limb  removed,  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  23d,  Mr.  Key  performed  the  operation. 

Having  given  this  brief  relation  of  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  appearances  of  the 
part  previous  to  the  operation,  together 
with  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  opinion,  as  copied 
from  our  report  book,  we  shall  append 
Mr.  Key's  clinical  remarks,  which  contain 
a  very  interesting  and  accurate  account  of 
the  appearances  of  the  limb  on  dissection. 

The  mimical  lecture  was  delivered  in  the 
operating  theatre,  on  Tuesday,  December 
26,  and  Mr.  Key  commenced  by  professing 
his  willingness  at  all  times  to  make  exami- 
nations of  morbid  parts,  and  to  submit  them 
to  the  inspection  of  the  pupils.  The  case 
on  which  he  then"  proposed  to  offer  a  few 
clinical  remarks,  he  said,  was  one  of 
true  fungous  periosteal  exostosis,  and 
having  shortly  given  its  history,  Mr.  Key 
proceeded  as  follows  : — I  confess  that  when 
this  patient  was  first  admitted  into  the 
Hospital,  I  felt  some  little  difficulty  in 
forming  a  diagnosis  on  her  case.  It  was 
evidently  one  of  two  things, — either  a  com- 
mon case  of  necrosis,  or  a  case  of  medullary 
sarcoma ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  on  fast 
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examination  I  was  of  the  former  opinion, 
but  I  should  mention  to  you,  however,  that 
the  patient's  symptoms  were  misrepresented 
to  me.  The  mother  said  that  the  poor  girl 
suffered  excessive  pain,  that  she  had  a  great 
deal  of  fever,  want  of  rest,  and  so  on  ;  these 
circumstances  led  me  to  suppose  that  matter 
was  forming,  and  that  the  case  would  end  in 
necrosis.  But  I  found  after  the  patient's 
admission,  that  her  sufferings  were  com- 
paratively trifling — that  she  had  not  in  fact 
any  thing  like  suppurative  fever  going  on. 
Well,  then,  I  said,  that  is  not  a  case  of  ne- 
crosis ;  but  it  is  a  bony  tumour.  There  is 
certainly  a  distinction  between  necrosis  and 
bony  tumour  in  the  fever  which  accom- 
panies the  former :  now  this  fever  is  de- 
pendent upon,  or  rather  is  produced  by,  the 
inflammation  in  the  periosteum,  and  sup- 
puration ;  which  are  circumstances  that  al- 
ways take  place  in  necrosis.  At  the  same 
time,  when  I  considered  this  young  wo- 
man's disease  to  be  necrosis,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  it  had  been  a  long  while  suppurat- 
ing. But  sometimes  the  disease  does  pro- 
ceed very  slowly,  and  I  thought  this  might 
be  an  exception  to  a  general  rule.  However, 
when  I  found  that  there  had  been  scarcely 
any  inflammation,  hardly  any  pain,  that  the 
tumour  had  gradually  increased,  and  that  the 
slight  pain  experienced  was  rather  to  be 
referred  to  distention  than  suppuration, 
then  I  said,  why  here  we  have  all  the  symp- 
toms of  fungoid  disease. 

The  morbid  parts  which  I  have  now  be- 
fore me,  and  which  1  will  hand  round  for 
your  inspection,  not  only  show  remarkably 
well  the  different  structures  usually  seen  in 
fungoid  tumours,  but  I  think  that  they  also 
show  how  the  disease  arose. 

We  found,  on  amputation,  that  all  the  soft 
parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tumour,  partook 
of  a  fungoid  character.  The  surrounding 
muscles  had  a  sort  of  gelatinous  deposit  in 
them.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  muscular 
fibres  were  degenerating  into  a  soft  fungoid 
mass,  whilst  the  connecting  cellular  mem- 
hrane  has  assumed  this  gelatinous  appear- 
ance. The  tumour  is  invested  with  two  dis- 
tinct coverings,  a  dense  and  reddish  white 
cellular  investment,  and  under  this  we  find 
the  periosteum.  You  may  observe  that  the 
fibres  of  this  latter  covering  are  particularly 
well  developed,  and  you  perceive  on  close 
examination,  that  it  is  perforated  by  numer- 
ous vessels  passing  into  the  substance  of  the 
tumour.  Now  I  think  that  this  case  af- 
fords a  complete  illustration  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  opinion,  that  this  kind  of  tumour 
is  formed  between  the  periosteum  and  bone. 
With  respect  to  the  bone  itself,  the  shell  is 
very  little,  if  at  all  altered,  a  few  of  its  fibres 
are  separated  at  some  points,  and  it  is  more 
vasodar  than  natural.  It  seems  that  an  ac- 
tion has  been  going  on  in  the  centre  of  the 


shell,  and  that  the  bone  itself  has  been  an 
active,  and  not  merely  a  passive,  agent  in  the 
disease,  and  from  the  shell  of  the  bone  the 
fungoid  tumour  grows.  With  regard  to  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  bone,  it  is  not 
changed  ;  but  from  the  shell  of  the  bone  in- 
ternally there  is  a  fungoid  substance  pass- 
ing into  the  cancellated  structure. 

The  tumour  consists  of  three  distinct  por- 
tions or  layers  :  first,  a  hard  body  of  bone  ; 
secondly,  an  imperfect  cartilaginous  nidus, 
into  which  the  bone  is  deposited  ;  and  lastly, 
we  have  the  true  structure  of  medullary 
sarcoma.  In  this  medullary  matter  are  cells 
which  were  tilled  with  serum,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  lined  with  a  membrane  that  is 
capable  of  secreting  serum  ;  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  fungoid  disease,  blood  is 
effused  into  these  cells. 

If  you  will  attentively  observe  the  base  of 
the  tumour,  you  will  find  that  it  is  made  up 
of  small  spicule  of  bone  issuing  from  the 
shell  at  right  angles,  and  passing  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  tumour,  into  the  cartila- 
ginous nidus,  which  I  have  said  constituted 
the  second  portion  of  the  tumour. 

Now,  here  comes  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. Whence  did  the  bone  arise  1  In  the 
natural  production  of  bone,  I  think  we  are 
led  to  attribute  too  mucli  to  the  agency  of 
the  periosteum,  and  by  far  too  little  to  the 
bone.  We  are  told  that  the  periosteum  se- 
cretes bone.  Now  I  look  upon  it  that  to  say 
periosteum  secretes  bone,  is  about  as  absurd 
as  to  say  the  pia-mater  secretes  brain.  The 
fact  is,  that  each  of  them  merely  forms  a 
nidus  for  vessels  passing  to  their  respective 
parts.  It  is  probable  that  the  periosteum 
may  have  one  office,  and  the  bone  another  ; 
for  what  do  we  find  on  examining  a  stump 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  amputation  ? 
Why,  there  is  a  thin  gelatinous  deposit  be- 
tween the  periosteum  and  bone  ;  this  may 
be  the  nidus  ;  but  the  new  bone  is  formed 
from  the  shell  itself,  and  from  the  medullary 
structure  of  the  old  bone.  AVe  have  the 
periosteum,  in  the  case  before  us,  covering 
the  tumour ;  but  have  we  bone  immediately 
under  it  1  No  ;  but  a  soft  cartilaginous 
mass.  But  where  does  the  bone,  constitut- 
ing the  base  of  the  tumour,  proceed  from  2 
Why,  decidedly,  demonstrably,  from  the  shell 
of  the  old  bone. 

We  may  suppose,  that  in  this  case  the 
blow  which  the  patient  received  occasioned 
the  periosteum  to  inflame  ;  that  it  became 
detached  from  the  shell  of  the  bone,  and  that 
it  secreted  a  nidus,  into  which  the  vessels  of 
the  shell  deposited  bone.  Now,  in  the 
treatment  of  these  cases,  as  recommended  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  namely,  stripping  off  the 
periosteum,  you  deprive  the  tumour  of  its 
support  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  partially 
sloughs,  but  there  is  no  effect  produced  on 
the  deep-seated    and  bony  portion  of  the 
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tumour.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  I 
very  important  pathological  deduction  to  he 
drawn  from  these  morhid  parts.  But  I 
think  they  are  exceedingly  interesting,  as 
showing  to  us  what  share  each  part  has  in 
the  formation  of  hone. 

Now  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion, 
on  the  amputation  in  this  case  :—  You  must 
have  observed  that  it  was  a  formidable 
operation,  and  this  for  several  reasons. 
These  tumours  have  very  large  arteries  and 
veins,  they  are  highly  vascular,  and  having 
to  afford  this  additional  supply  of  blood,  all 
the  vessels  of  the  limb  become  considerably 
enlarged.  We  had  to  fear  venous  haemor- 
rhage from  two  sources  :  first,  a  recurrent 
hemorrhage,  and  secondly  the  hemorrhage 
from  the  large  venous  trunks.  You  have 
often,  I  do  not  doubt,  observed,  that  when 
the  first  incision  was  made  in  amputation, 
a  profuse  gush  of  blood  ensued.  Now,  in 
order  to  obviate  this,  which  in  my  patient's 
condition  would  have  been  highly  injurious, 
if  not  destructive,  I  carried  a  bandage  firmly 
round  the  limb,  just  below  the  part  at  which 
I  amputated.  With  respect  to  the  haemor- 
rhage dreaded  from  the  large  venous  trunks, 
(and  which  occurs  because  their  valves  have 
no  longer  the  power  of  acting,)  I  thought 
it  right  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  extremity 
of  the  femoral  and  other  large  veins.  The 
place  at  which  the  limb  was  removed — 
which  was  at  about  the  upper  third  of  the 
thigh,— rendered  the  operation  in  some  re- 
spects more  serious  than  amputation  at  the 
hip-joint.  The  termination  of  this  case  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  uncertainty  at  present, 
hut  there  is  one  favourable  point  which  I 
should  not  omit  to  mention  ;  it  is — that  the 
bone  appeared  to  be  completely  sound  at 
the  part  where  the  limb  was  removed 

January  1.  The    patient  is   in  every  re- 
spect going  on  well 
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CASE  OF  DIFFUSE  INFLAMMATION  AND  SUP- 
PURATION IN  THE  CELLULAR  MEMBRANE 
OF    THE    UPPER    ARM. 

The  following  case  affords  an  example  of 
a  peculiar  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  a  limb  spreading  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and  terminating  in  imper- 
fect suppuration,  with  the  discharge  of 
sloughs — dead  portions  of  cellular  mem- 
brane. It  appears  to  be  a  specific  kind  of 
inflammation,  occurring  only  in  persons 
whose  constitutions  have  been  broken  up  by  scribes  as  of 
intemperance,  and  it  generally  supervenes 
on  a  blow  (or  contusion,  otherwise  received) 


on  the  limb ;  it  bears,  in  fact,  a  close  re- 
semblance to  what  has  been  described  as 
acdematous  erysipelas. 

Case. — T.  Andrews,  retat.  27,  a  sailor,  of 
dark  complexion  and  sallow  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance, was  admitted  into  Isaac's  Ward  on 
the  12th  of  December,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Travers,  on  account  of  diffuse  inflam- 
mation of  the  right  upper  arm.  The  patient, 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  at  all  times  a 
man  of  very  intemperate  habits  ;  and  having 
just  returned  from  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  he  had  been  drunk  for  several 
days  in  succession  ;  and  two  days  before  ad- 
mission, when  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he 
fell  with  great  violence  on  the  pavement, 
striking  his  right  elbow  and  shoulder.  On 
the  following  day  he  experienced  very  great 
pain,  which  had  still  further  increased  at  the 
time  he  applied  for  admission  into  the  Hos- 
pital. 

On  examination,  there  was  found  to  be  a 
dusky  redness  of  the  skin,  extending  from 
the  shoulder  to  about  two-thirds  down  the 
fore-arm,  also  spreading  over  the  breast, 
and  backward  over  a  part  of  the  scapula. 
The  discoloration  was  unequal,  the  skin 
being  at  some  parts  more  red  than  at  others; 
there  was  preternatural  heat,  and  immense 
swelling  of  the  limb  ;  at  some  parts  it  had  a 
tense  unyielding  feel,  whilst  at  other  parts 
there  was  slight  oedema  on  pressure.  The 
pain  felt  was  very  great,  and  it  was  aggra- 
vated on  motion.  There  was  considerable 
febrile  excitement. ;  the  pulse  upwards  of 
1 10,  and  small ;  the  skin  hot,  and  tongue, 
furred  ;  he  complained  of  thirst,  and  want 
of  rest,  and  had  occasional  rigors ;  the 
bowels  were  moderately  lax. 

Ordered  by  the  dresser  of  the  week  to 
have  twenty  leeches  applied  to  the  arm,  and 
to  have  his  bowels  freely  opened  by  house 
medicine.  Goulard's  lotion  to  the  limb,  by 
means  of  linen  cloths. 

13.  The  patient  seen  by  Mr.  Travers 
to-day  ;  the  local  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  of  the  same  character  as  described 
in  yesterday's  report ;  there  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  less  swelling  of  the  limb  ;  the 
bowels  are  freely  open.  Ordered  thirty 
leeches  to  the  limb  ;  a  large  poultice  to  be 
afterwards  applied. 

Calomel,  one  grain  ; 

Tartar  emetic,  quarter  of  a  grain,  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours. 

14.  The  patient  passed  a  restless  night  ; 
he  complains  very  much  of  a  sense  of  weak- 
ness ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white 
fur ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry  ;  the  pulse  is 
100,  small,  and  easily  compressed.  He  still 
suffers  ureal  pain  in  the  arm,  which  he  de- 
pricking   kind  ;    there    is, 

however,   much  less  swelling  of  the  limb, 
and  less  extensive  redness.    The  poultice 
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was  removed  from  the  limb,  arid  the  dilute 
lotion  of  superacetate  of  lead  applied  in  the 
evening-. 

Ordered  to  repeat  the  application  of  ;30 
leeches,  and  to  continue  the  pill  every  six 
hours,  with  a  drachm  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  taken  in  a  wine  glassful  of  pep- 
permint water. 

1.5.  The  principal  swelling  and  tension 
of  the  limb  is  now  over  the  deltoid  ;  in  fact, 
ihis  muscle  would  almost  appear  to  mark 
out  the  extent  of  disease ;  the  general  red- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  limb  have  much 
subsided.  The  constitutional  symptoms  too 
are  less  severe  ;  the  tongue  is  somewhat 
cleaner,  and  the  countenance  improved ; 
the  pulse  continues  small,  and  somewhat 
quick.  The  bowels  are  very  freely  acted 
upon.  Ordered  to  apply  linseed  meal  poul- 
tices to  the  shoulder  and  upper  ami ;  to  dis- 
continue the  pills  and  mixture,  and  to  take 
Su  Ipha  te  of  magnesia ,  1  d  rack  m  ; 
Infusion  of  roses,  1  oz.,  four  times  a-day. 

18.  A  free  incision  was  made  yesterday 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  through  the 
integuments  covering  the  deltoid  ;  a  small 
quantity  of  pus  only  escaped  ;  but  the  pa- 
tient expresses  himself  much  relieved.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  are  widely  separated, 
and  there  is  a  large  portion  of  dead  sloughy 
cellular  membrane  apparent.  On  making 
pressure  around  the  wound,  an  imperfect 
kind  of  pus  passes  out.  At  the  anterior 
fold  of  the  axilla,  there  is  a  small  circular 
slough  in  the  integuments,  of  about  the  size 
of  a  sixpence  ;  the  cuticle  has  separated 
over  this  part,  and  it  appears  ready  to  yield 
from  the  pressure  of  matter  within.  Mr. 
Travers  made  a  free  incision  through  the 
slough,  and  to  some  extent  around  it ;  a 
quantity  of  ill-conditioned  pus,  and  shreds 
of  dead  cellular  membrane,  was  evacuated. 
There  was  profuse  bleeding  after  the  inci- 
sion, in  consequence  of  one  of  the  dilated 
arteries  of  the  cellular  membrane  having 
been  wounded,  and  Mr.  Travers  thought 
proper  to  apply  a  ligature.  There  is  less 
general  swelling  of  the  arm,  and  the  consti- 
tutional excitement  has  in  a  great  measure 
subsided.     The  poultices  to  be  continued. 

20.  Both  openings  discharging  freely  ; 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  yellowish  slough 
occupying  the  anterior  opening.  The  tongue 
is  now  clean  ;  the  pulse  moderate,  and  the 
appetite  returned.  Ordered  a  mutton  chop 
daily  ;  the  dilute  nitric  acid  lotion  to  be 
applied  to  the  wounds  by  means  of  lint  and 
poultices  as  before. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  4  grains  ; 
Infusion  of  roses,  4  ounces.     Mix. 
Half  of    this  mixture   to   be   taken   twice 
a-day. 

28.  The  parts  have  continued  to  dis- 
charge copiously  since  the  last  report.  Strips 
of  soap  cerate,  spread  on  linen,  are  now  ap- 


plied round  the  limb*  and  the  poultices  are 
discontinued.  Continues  the  quinine  mix- 
ture, and  is  now  allowed  six  ounces  of  wine 
daily.  The  patient's  health  and  strength 
have  gradually  improved. 

January  2.  The  wounds  are  healing  fast, 
and  the  patient  is  in  every  respect  doing- 
well. 


BARTHOLOMEW'S     HOSPITAL. 


AN     INTERESTING     CASE     OF     MORTIFICATION 

OF       THE      GREAT      TOE AMPUTATION      OP 

THE       LIMB,      BELOW      THE      KNEE FATAL 

TERMINATION. 

John  Reid,  a  middle  aged  man,  52  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  into  this  Hospital,  Nov.  2, 
with  the  above  mentioned  disease.  He  had 
been  a  sailor,  and  consequently  much  ex- 
posed to  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  He 
says  that  he  received  a  severe  bruise  on  the 
great  toe  of  the  left  leg,  from  a  horse  ;  ec- 
chymosis  supervened,  the  toe  became  tumid, 
hot  and  throbbing  ;  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it,  and  he  followed,  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  his  accustomed  pursuits. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  October  when  he  met 
with  the  accident,  and  in  a  fortnight  from 
that  time  his  constitution  began  to  suffer. 
Meanwhile  the  skin  about  the  toe  became 
livid,  the  whole  foot  swollen,  and  more  and 
more  painful.  A  week  previous  to  his  ad- 
mission, he  discovered  that  the  part  was 
totally  insensible.  At  that  time  he  was  at 
Bristol,  and  not  having  a  settled  home,  he 
determined  on  walking  to  London,  which  he 
did,  and  arrived  a  day  or  two  before  he 
came  to  the  Hospital.  It  is  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  some  years  since  the  toe  of  the 
right  foot  was  in  a  very  similar  state,  and 
that  it  was  a  long  time  healing. 

On  removing  the  dead  cuticle  surrounding 
the  toe,  the  integuments  presented  a  livid 
black  appearance  ;  the  toe  itself  was  cold 
and  insensible.  The  skin  beyond  this  part 
was  of  a  dusky  ash-coloured  white,  and  vesi- 
cles containing  fluid  were  here  and  there 
seen.  The  whole  of  the  mortified  parts 
were  moist.  No  distinct  line  of  demarc- 
ation was  discernable,  the  discolouration 
was  insensibly  lost  in  the  parts  around. 
The  foot  and  leg  were  much  swollen,  even 
as  high  as  the  knee. 

His  nights  had  hitherto  been  sleepless  ; 
head-ache  hardly  ever  left  him  ;  and  the 
pain  in  the  foot  was  unremitting.  The 
tongue  was  moist,  but  coated,  and  the  pulse 
small  and  weak.  An  effervescing  poultice 
was  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  foot.  A 
dose  of  house  medicine  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately, and  after  its  operation  2  grains  of 
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the  sulphate  of  quinine  every  6  hours.     Six 
ounces  of  wine  daily.     Milk  diet. 

Nov.  ;>.  lias  passed  a  better  night  than 
he  has  for  a  long  period  before.  Free  from 
pain  in  his  head :  tongue  clean  ;  bowels 
open.  The  foot  is  much  less  painful,  but 
the  thigh  is  swelled  and  the  inguinal  glands 
are  enlarged.  No  defined  boundary  between 
the  dead  and  living  parts.  Towards  night 
the  pulse  became  full,  hard  and  quick,  beat- 
ing 120  in  a  minute  ;  the  skin  was  hot,  and 
he  complained  of  thirst.  The  wine  and 
quinine  were  discontinued. 

4.  Not  so  well  as  yesterday.  The  gan- 
grenous inflammation  of  the  foot  rather  ex- 
tending. Pulse  110,  not  so  full  as  yester- 
night. Tongue  clean,  bowels  regular.  Let 
him  continue  the  wine,  and  take  5  grains  of 
the  soap  pill,  with  opium,  at  bed  time. 

5.  Has  passed  a  restless  night,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  pain  in  the  foot.  Pulse 
120,  and  more  compressible.  Continue  as 
before. 

7.  The  inflammation  appears  diminished, 
and  less  vivid.  A  line  of  demarcation  ap- 
pears to  be  forming  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot,  between  the  inflamed  and  mortified 
parts.  The  mortification  has  now  extended 
as  far  as  the  root  of  the  second  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe  ;  the  fcetor  is  very  great. 
The  swelling  of  the  leg  and  thigh  is  lessened. 
Pulse  90.  Bowels  constipated.  Continue 
the  mixture,  and  let  the  wine  be  increased 
to  10  ounces  daily.  10  grains  of  the  pills  to 
be  taken  at  night. 

9.  Has  slept  better  during  the  last  night ; 
foot  still  painful.  Bowels  open.  The  par- 
tial line  of  separation  has  disappeared,  and 
the  mortification  is  again  extending.  The 
first  and  second  phalanges  of  the  toe  are  laid 
bare  and  destroyed.  Continue  the  mixture 
with  the  addition  of  another  grain  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine. 

10.  Has  passed  a  good  night :  the  pain 
in  the  foot  being  much  less.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  mortified  parts  much  the  same 
as  yesterday.  The  fcetor  from  the  part 
continuing  to  be  very  disagreeable,  it 
was  suggested  to  Mr.  Lawrence  to  try  the 
chlorate  of  soda, asacorrective, but  alinseed- 
meal  poultice  was  ordered  to  be  continued, 
and  the  following  lotion  to  be  applied  twice 
a  day  instead  ; 

Nitric  acid,  1  drachm  ; 
Water,  1  pint.     Mis.. 

11.  The  foot  appears  to  be  more  swollen, 
and  the  mortification  slightly  spreading. 
Omit  the  lotion,  with  the  poultice,  and  re- 
peat the  mixture,  pills,  and  wine. 

11.  The  mortification  is  still  extending, 
though  slowly:  there  is  no  attempt  at  se- 
paration. The  foot  aud  leg  are  much  less 
swollen,  as  are  also  the  thigh  and  inguinal 
glands.  Tongue  clean,  bowels  open.  Ap- 
petite good.    Pulse  90,  rather  weak. 


Mr.  Lawrence  requested  that  Mr.  Earle 
and  Mr.  Vincent  would  see  the  man,  to  con- 
sult on  the  propriety  of  amputation.  _\lr. 
Earle  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  the  pre- 
sent improved  condition  of  the  patient's 
health,  the  operation  was  justifiable,  al- 
though no  line  of  demarcation  had  taken 
place.  Mr.  Vincent,  on  the  other  hand,  said, 
that  during  his  practice  he  had  seen  three 
cases  of  a  similar  kind  where  the  operation 
was  performed,  and  in  each  of  those  cases 
the  stump  took  on  the  same  diseased  action 
as  the  original  disease,  and  that  the  patients 
eventually  died.  In  them  the  arteries  were 
greatly  ossified,  and  he  should  infer  that 
such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

18.  The  appearance  of  the  foot  and  leg  is 
much  the  same  ;  the  mortification  is  slowly 
advancing :  the  limb  is  less  inflamed  and 
swollen. 

Mr.  Lawrence  coinciding  in  opinion  with 
Mr.  Earle,  had  the  patient  removed  to  the 
operating  theatre,  and  amputated  the  leg- 
below  the  knee.  There  was  considerable 
bleeding  from  the  small  vessels,  which  re- 
quired the  application  of  several  ligatures. 
Two  veins  were  also  tied.  The  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  arteries  were  slightly  dis- 
eased ;  the  integuments  were  brought  to- 
gether by  adhesive  straps,  and  a  roller  ap- 
plied round  the  limb.*  On  the  evening  of 
the  operation  haemorrhage  took  place  from 
the  stump  ;  cold  water  was  constantly  ap- 
plied, which  had  the  effect  of  checking  it. 
Bandage  removed. 

19.  Has  passed  a  restless  night :  the 
bleeding  has  returned,  but  is  now  much 
lessened.  Pulse  90,  and  feeble.  Tongue 
white  and  coated.  Bowels  constipated. 
Ordered  to  take  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap 
immediately,  six  ounces  of  wine  daily,  and 
five  grains  of  the  soap  and  opium  pill  at  night. 

20.  Is  much  the  same  as  yesterday.  The 
stump  has  been  very  painful  through  the 
night,  and  he  complains  of  jerking  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh.  Tongue  coated. 
Pulse  not  so  feeble.  'Die  dressings  of  the 
stump  were  all  taken  off.  No  adhesion  has 
taken  place.  There  is  an  offensive  sanious 
discharge.  The  cuticle  has  separated  from 
the  cutis  around  the  wound,  and  the  integu- 
ment underneath  it  has  assumed  a  brown- 
ish colour  indicating  the  commencement  of 
gangrene.  A  slight  blush  of  inflammation 
is  observable  around  the  contiguous  skin. 
A  linseed  poultice  to  be  apjdied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  stump,  and  the  pills  aud  wine  to 
be  continued. 

*  This  is  a  practice  Mr.  Lawrence  in- 
variably adopts,  whether  the  operation  is 
performed  above  or  below  the  knee.  The 
limb  of  course  is  carefully  watched,  and  im- 
mediately any  tumefaction  is  observable,  the 
roller  is  cut  away. 
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21.  Passed  an  indifferent  night.  Gan- 
grene of  the  integuments  is  slightly  in- 
creased :  the  surface  of  the  muscles  is  red, 
and  granulations  appear  sprouting  up :  a 
copious  sanious  discharge  still  continues 
to  flow  from  the  wound,  and  the  oc- 
casional jerking  of  the  muscles  continues. 
Poise  very  weak ;  appetite  almost  lost. 
Tongue  much  coated.  Let  him  Lave  10 
ounces  of  wine  daily  ;  10  grains  of  the  pill 
at  night  instead  of  5  grains,  and  3  grains  of 
the  .sulphate  of  quinine  three  times  a  day. 

26.  His  countenance  has  undergone  a 
visible  change  ;  the  features  are  attenuated, 
and  he  looks  anxious  and  dejected.  His 
appetite  is  now  completely  gone,  and  the 
tongue  at  the  back  part  is  brown  and  dry. 
The  mortification  of  the  stump  has  in- 
creased ;  the  surface  of  the  muscles  have  no 
longer  a  healthy  aspect ;  and  a  viscid  dark- 
coloured  matter  covers  the  whole  stump. 

Prom  this  time  he  gradually  sunk,  and  died 
on  the  3d  of  December. 

On  Examination,  the  arteries  were  found  to 
he  here  and  there  slightly  ossified,  but  not 
much  more  than  is  usually  observable  at  such 
an  age.  The  vena  saphena  interna  was 
thickened  so  as  to  appear  very  much  like  an 
artery  ;  the  last  two  or  three  inches  of  its 
course  were  filled  with  pus,  of  which  the 
femoral  vein  also  contained  a  small  quantity. 
Neither  of  these  veins  appeared  inflamed. 
On  cutting  into  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint 
a  large  quantity  of  purulent  matter  escaped. 
The  synovial  membrane  Tvhich  is  reflected 
over  the  head  of  the  bone  was  absorbed, 
and  the  cartilage  was  ulcerated ;  but  no 
other  mark  of  inflammation  having  existed, 
was  discernable. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  correspond- 
ing hip-joint  presented  almost  similar  ap- 
pearances. Within  the  left  side  of  the 
thorax  was  found  a  large  quantity  of  sero- 
purulent  fluid,  and  some  tubercles  were 
found  in  the  under  part  of  the  lung.  The 
right  lung  was  likewise  diseased.  It  is 
rather  strange  that  the  patient  during  life, 
nevr  once  complained  of  feeling  any  un- 
easiness in  any  of  the  parts  in  which  such 
extensive  disease  had  been  going  on. 


CASE  OF  ANEURISM  IN  THE  DESCENDING 
AORTA,  WITH  RUPTURE  INTO  THE  PERI- 
CARDIUM. 

A  butcher,  apparently  ahout  30,  was  brought 
into  Rahere  ward,  having  suddenly  expired. 
His  wife  stated  that  on  Sunday  morning  he 
complained  of  violent  pain  in  the  head  ;  that 
the  whole  of  that  night,  and  part  of  Monday, 
he  had  been  drinking,  and  was  [scarcely 
sober  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  when  he  was  occupied  in  the 
slaughter-house.  He  was  club-footed  ;  and 
from  the  diminutive  size  of  his  calves  and 
thighs,  seemed  to  have  used  crutches. 


Post  Mortem  Eraminution. 

The  lips  and  cheeks  were  quite  purple, 
and  the  veins  about  the  head  and  neck  par- 
ticularly turgid  ;  the  membranes  distended 
with  blood,  and  the  arachnoid  opaque  at  the 
basis  of  the  brain.  The  small  intestines 
highly  vascular  in  one  or  two  places.  On 
opening  the  pericardium,  it  was  found  to 
contain  at  least  a  pound  of  serum  and  cras- 
sament.  An  aneurism  of  the  aorta  had  in- 
sinuated between  the  lungs,  and  bursted 
into  the  pericardium  at  its  posterior  part, 
through  a  small  ulcerated  opening,  which 
would  have  admitted  the  point  of  a  small 
goose  quill.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bag  much  lymph  had  been  deposited  around 
the  aperture,  nature  having  fruitlessly  en- 
deavoured to  ward  off  the  consequences 
from  the  ulceration  without.  The  lower 
part  of  the  bodies  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 
upper  part  of  the  8th  dorsal  vertebras  were 
not  only  laid  bare,  hut  their  ligaments  and 
part  of  their  bony  structure  absorbed  ;  ab- 
sorption seemed  to  have  made  much  less 
progress  on  the  intervertebral  substance. 

The  only  operation  performed  this  week, 
was  amputation  in  an  old  case  of  compound 
fracture  of  the  right  leg,  extending  into  the 
joint.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the 
Ward ;  and  like  many  of  Mr.  Earle's  ope- 
rations, in  a  very  clumsy  manner.  Dis- 
secting back  the  integuments,  he  pushed 
his  knife  through  them ;  and  made  a 
strange  sort  of  an  opening  ;  such  bungling 
is  generally  believed  to  be  confined  to  the 
surgical  tyro  in  the  dissecting  room. 


ST.   GEORGE'S    HOSPITAL. 


STRANGULATED         HERNIA  OPERATION    

STRANGULATION     NOT     RELIEVED DEATH 

DISSECTION. 

Mary  Burnett,  aged  32,  admitted  with  stran- 
gulated femoral  hernia  on  the  left  side  ;  she 
has  been  subject  to  rupture  for  two  years, 
and  thinks  that  she  had  not  reduced  it 
during  this  time.  Since  Wednesday  last, 
the  4th  inst.,  it  had  been  more  full,  and  she 
has  had  no  motions  since  that  day.  On  her 
admission  she  was  afflicted  with  hiccup, 
sickness,  tenderness  over  all  the  abdomen, 
and  anxious  countenance  ;  the  pulse  about 
108.  She  was  bled,  and  put  into  the  bath. 
A  small  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  was 
felt  in  the  usual  situation  of  femoral  hernia  ; 
this  was  cut  down  upon  ;  and,  on  the  sac 
1  being  opened,  was  found  to  consist  of  a  por- 
tion of  omentum,  much  compressed,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  a  good  deal  re- 
sembling one  of  the  common  conglomerated 
glands  in  two   small  lobes.    It  had  con- 
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tracted  slight  adhesions  every  where  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  sac,  and  had  a  very  narrow 
neck.  The  stricture  over  it,  by  Poupart s 
ligament,  was  not  very  tense  ;  it  was  di- 
vided, and  the  mass  returned  into  the  ab- 
domen. - 

Since  the  operation,  leeches,  weak  solu- 
tions of  Epsom  salts,  and,  lately,  a  little 
castor  oil,  have  been  employed  ;  as  yet  she 
has  had  no  evacuation,  nor  have  the  symp- 
toms abated.  Her  countenance  is  more  un- 
favourable, expressive  of  more  distress;  the 
hiccup  continues  ;  the  tenderness  of  abdo- 
men is  increased  ;  a  sense  of  fullness  is  ex- 
perienced  ;  pulse  about  100  ;  tongue  deeply- 
coated  ;  vomited  once  just  now,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  state  till  the  15th,  when 
she  died. 

Sectio  Cadaveris. 
On  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen; 
the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  jejunum,  with 
the  first  part  of  the  ileum,  were  marked 
with  inflammatory  appearances  on  the  poste- 
rior coat. 

It  was  found  that  she  had  been  affected 
with  double  hernia  ;  a  portion  of  perito- 
neum had  descended  under  the  crural  arch 
to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  a  half,  and  a  contiguous  portion  of  peri- 
toneum had  got  entangled  between  the 
fascia  running  up,  and  from  the  pubes  in- 
side the  rectus  abdominis  muscle,  forming  a 
sac  of  about  one-third  that  extent ;  into  the 
latter  a  small  portion  of  the  ileum  had 
been  protruded  and  strangulated,  forming 
the  cause  of  death. 

The  piece  of  intestine  adhered  to  the  sac 
about  three-fourths  of  its  circumference, 
and  was  confined  by  the  stricture  formed  by 
the  fascia,  and  in  a  very  high  state  of  in- 
flammation. Every  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestine  was  arrested  by  the  stricture, 
and  below  it  the  intestines  resembled  a 
large  worm  ;  another  portion  had  been 
strangulated  in  the  sac,  and  had  descended 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  which  had 
been  reduced  during  the  operation  ;  this 
portion  showed  the  marks  of  compression 
it  had  undergone. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Can  E.  Z.  authenticate  his  statement? 
If  so  we  will  publish  it,  "  Come  what, 
come  may." 

We  do  not  profess  to  reply  to  the  whole 
of  the  Letters  we  receive  ;— some,  in  fact, 
do  not  require  replies,  and  the  queries  of 
others  are  so  numerous,  that  they  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  giving  satisfactory 
answers :  we  are  in  this  predicament  with 


regard  to  the  ten  sheets  of  foolscap  from  the 
pen  of  Pythias. 

We  once  more  entreat  our  friends  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible  in   their  communications, 
and  we  beseech  them  to   give  us  "  much 
matter  in  little  space."     We   are  obliged  to 
lay  aside  or  return  many  valuable  articles, 
solely  from  their  unwieldy  length.     Some  of 
the  Letters  on  the  College  of  Physicians,  for 
example,  would   fill  an    ordinary   octavo- 
such  essays  would  not  be   read,  if  printed. 
By  the  by,  we  have  mislaid  "  the  Circular  " 
of  the  "  Faculty  of  Physic ;"  if  a  "  Friend  " 
will  send  us  another,  we  will  endeavour  to 
give  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  it,  in- 
sertion. 

The  Students  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital still  complain  of  the  rascally  Box- 
carriers.  Why  do  they  not  petition  the 
Grand  Committee?  Such  an  application 
would  rid  them  of  the  nuisance  by  which 
they  are  now  annoyed. 

Did  a  Licentiate  observe  that  we  de- 
clined to  insert  his  former  ietter,  on  account 
of  its  anonymous  personalities?  without 
which,  we  fear  the  first  part  of  his  second 
letter  would  be  unintelligible. 

We  have  received  Dr.  Penneck's  cathe- 
ter and  director— they  shall  have  an  early 
notice. 

We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  Author 
of  "  Medical  Legislation,"  for  his  two  very 
excellent  Tracts  ;  unfortunately  the  second 
is  incomplete,  as  it  terminates  at  the  24th 
page  of  the  appendix— can  he  favour  us  with 
the  concluding  portion  ? 

We  will  comply  with  the  requests  of  a 
Country  Surgeon. 

We  thank  our  facetious  friend  Mordax. 
It  is  true  Dr.  Elliotson  was  in  Switzerland, 
but  the  patient  was  admitted  on  his  taking- 
in  day,  and  consequently  "  as  under  hiscare." 
Although  the  system  of  translatioii  be  hetero- 
dox, yet  it  is  very  agreeable  to  those  who 
cannot  otherwise  comprehend. 

We  shall  probably  notice  the  subject 
mentioned  by  Fairplay.  The  "  straight- 
forward" system  still  takes  a  "serpentine 
course  ;"  how  is  this? 
A.  Z.  L.  shall  appear. 
The  practice  alluded  to  by  CHiRrnots, 
in  his  spirited  LetteT,  is  without  doubt  ob- 
jectionable ;  but  we  fear  that  any  other 
would  be  more  so. 
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Functions  of  the  Eye,  fyc. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  functions  of  the 
Eye,  as  an  organ  of  sight ;  but  this  is  a  very 
difficult  subject.  I  am  sure  I  don't  pretend 
to  have  knowledge  enoughof  optics  to  give 
you  a  correct  account  of  it,  and  I  have  al- 
ways questioned  whether  the  Class  had 
knowledge  enough  to  understand  it,  if  it 
were  given.  Well,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  have  made  out  as  good  a  way  of 
speaking  of  it  as  I  can,  by  reminding  the 
auditors  of  certain  circumstances  relative  to 
light,  which  they  may  ascertain  to  be  facts, 
and  consider  at  their  leisure. 

First,  then,  it  does  appear,  that  light  con- 
sists of  very  minute  parts  of  matter  follow- 
ing each  other  in  straight  lines,  and  moving 
with  incredible  velocity.  These  light  par- 
ticles of  matter  are  subject  to  attraction 
and  to  reflection  :  like  a  ball  upon  a  billiard 
table  striking  against  an  object  which  re- 
flects it,  it  rebounds  at  the  same  angle.  To 
ascertain  that,  you  have  only  to  consider 
this  common  observation  :  suppose  there 
was  a  mirror  here,  and  that  three  persons  were 
to  stand — two  at  the  side  of  it,  making  the 
same  angle  with  the  mirror,  and  one  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence !  Why,  that  the  two  people  who 
were  at  the  side  would  see  each  other  very 
distinctly,  but  they  would  not  see  the  man 
who  stood  in  the  front  j  and  the  man  in  the 
front  would  see  himself,  but  he  would  not 
see  the  other  two,  for  the  rays  of  light 
going  upon  my  person,  (supposing  I  was 
one  of  those  standing  at  the  side  of  the 
mirror, )  impinging  on  me,  and  being  reflec- 
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ted,  would  rebound,  and  affect  the  person 
who  stood  at  the  same  angle,  whilst  the  rays 
of  light  going  to  the  person  in  the  middle 
would  rebound  his  own  image,  and  would  be 
evident  to  himself,  but  he  would  not  see  the 
image  of  those  who  stood  at  the  side. 

Now  I  say,  then,  they  are  susceptible  of 
attraction— attraction  by  things  which  con- 
tain more  condensed  matter.  Suppose  all 
below  a  line  to  be  water,  and  all  above  that 
line  to  be  air,  and  suppose  a  ray  of  light 
to  be  passing  from  the  water  into  the  air, 
it  will  be  attracted  when  it  gets  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  by  the  denser  medium,  and 
its  course  will  be  broken.  It  will  be  bent, 
to  use  the  optical  language,  it  will  be  bent 
from  the  perpendicular  light  falling  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  the  ray  of  light  will 
appear  broken,  but  we  make  no  allowance 
for  the  refraction  ;  we  always  suppose  the 
rays  of  light  to  come,  as  they  usually  do,  in 
straight  lines  to  our  eyes. 

Well,  now,  here's  the  experiment :  I  put 
a  shilling  in  the  bottom  of  a  basin  ;  I  stand 
so  far  distant,  as  that  the  edge  of  the  basin 
conceals  the  shilling  from  my  view  ;  I  half 
Jill  the  basin  ;  I  let  another  person  half 
nil  the  basin  with  water,  and  then  I  see  the 
shilling.  O,  persons  who  had  never  tried 
the  experiment  would  think  the  shilling- 
must  have  been  moved  ;  but  the  man  who 
filled  the  wrater  into  the  basin  would  know 
it  had  not  been  moved.  You  know,  too, 
that  a  straight  stick  dipped  into  the  water 
appears  crooked  in  this  way.  Well,  the 
attraction  by  the  difference  of  the  media  of 
water  and  air  is  well  known  ;  it  is  as  3  to  4  ; 
and  the  difference  between  glass  and  air  is 
as  2  to  3.  I  am  not  clear  that  I  tell  you 
exactly,  but  it  is  computed,  as  you  will 
find,  that  the  eye  may  reflect  in  this  way. 

There  is  another  cause  of  the  alteration 
of  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light.  If  they 
impinge  upon  a  convex  body,  those  which 
touch  the  greatest  convexity  of  it  will  suffer 
no  alteration  in  their  course,  but  those  which 
fall  on  the  sides  of  it  will  of  course  be  at- 
tracted by  the  convexity  of  the  body  ;  they 
will  be  nearer  to  it  in  one  point  than  in  ano- 
ther ;  they  will  be  bent  inwards,  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  all  the  rays  will  thus  be 
brought  to  a  point. 
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Now  the  degree  of  refraction  from  the 

convexity  of  the  body  is  ascertained  ;  they 

say    if  you  complete  the  circle,  the  point  of 

conversance,  the  focus  will  be  at  one  semi- 
diameter  of  the  circle  behind.     Tins  is  the 

way   they   have    calculated  the    retracting 

power   of  convex  bodies.     You  know  it  is 

this  power,  for  you  have  seen  the  effect  of 

a  burning  glass  in  bringing  light  to  a  focus. 
Well,  the  rays  of  light  come  to  the  cornea, 
which  reflects  them   partly  on  account  of 

its  convexity,  and  partly  on  account  of  its 
concavity.     A  great  deal  of  light  falling  on 

the   cornea  impinpes   on  the  angles  ot  it,    uie  uipui  mj  »».-«., — r— 

which  w  11  bePreflected  again,  and  that  is  me  to  believe  *  was  ?JW&££l 
tli  easonof  the  glistening  of  the  cornea .  my  eyes  in  all  ^t  deceit  m  1  Do  n ottbe 
It  is  only  a   certain  quantity  of  light  that   rays  come   m   a    stiaigl 


entered  into  the  heads  of  some  persons  to 
suppose,  that  we  really  see  things  topsy 
turvey  in  the  first  instance,  and  correct  this 
error  by  experience.  Now  that  is  a  very 
stranoe  opinion,  and  a  very  absurd  one.  'W  e 
always  believe  the  rays  of  light  to  come  in 
a  straight  direction  from  the  object  to  the 
retina,  on  which  they  impinge  ;  and  sup- 
pose the  rays  of  light  from  the  Gentlemen 
now  in  the  "gallery  were  to  impinge  on  my 
retina,  and  produce  an  impression  by  which 
I  knew  they  were  there  ;  and  suppose  I  saw 
that  hat  which  now  lies  on  the  ground,  on 
the  top  of  my  retina,  the  impression  causing 


will  go  "through  the  cornea ;  from  that  a 
great  deal  of  light  will  go  to  the  iris,  and  will 
be  reflected  from  it  again,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  we  see  the  iris  in  some  persons 
more  than  in  others.  It  is  only  that  cone 
of  light  that  goes  into  the  pupil,  and  then 
falls  upon  the  crystalline  lens.  Well,  then, 
the  rays  of  light  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  ; 
but  as  to  saying  where,  the  focus  is,  I  sup- 
pose that  that  is  more  than  any  man  can  do  ; 
but  the  rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a  focus 
behind  the  crystalline  lens,  and  they  are 
separated  and  decussate  and  arrange  them- 
selves upon  the  retina,  exactly  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  proceed  from  the  dif- 
ferent objects  we  see.  Thus,  if  a  ship  were 
the  object  I  saw,  it  would  be  represented  on 
the  retina,  but  inverted  ;  the  masts  would 
be  downwards  and  the  bottom  upwards. 

Now  the  eye  has  all  those  powers,  so  that 
it  is  a  most  perfect  and  complete  camera  ob- 
scura,  which  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of, 
by  the  following  experiment :  Take  oft  the 
back  part  of  the  sclerutica  of  an  animal  s  eye, 
and   part  the    vitreous  humour   with    thin 
paper,  then  present  the  eye  to  certain  lumi- 
nous objects,  three  candles,  for  instance,  in 
a  room  otherwise  dark,  and  you  will  see  the 
flames  of  those  candles  most  beautifully  de- 
picted on  the  paper,  with  their  tops  turned 
downwards,  glimmering  and  moving,  just  as 
the  flames  do.     O,  it  is  a  complete  camera 
obscura.     You  have  seen  those  camera  ob- 
scurae  where  the  landscape,    or    whatever 
it  is,  is   depicted   upon  paper,  most  accu- 
rately and  vividly  done.     The  eye  has  thos.e 
powers  of  so  refracting  and  bringing   to  a 
focus  the  rays  of  light,  that  they,  afterwards 
separated,  will  arrange  themselves  on  the 
retina,  in  precisely  the  very  same  order  in 
which  they  emanated  from  the  different  sur- 
rounding  bodies.     But  the  retina  feels,  it 
don't  see.     In  the  common  camera  obscura, 
we  are  obliged  to  use  another  glass  to  cor- 
rect the    inverted   position  of   the  object. 
The  retina  feels,  it  don't  see  ;  but  as  there 
is  no  correction  for  the  inverted  position  ot 


rays  w~i.   „- 

know  they  do.  My  belief  is,  that  the  rays 
come  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  object 
to  the  retina,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be  ; 
the  reason  of  it  is,  to  give  us  our  knowledge 
of  the  objects,  which  it  unquestionably 
does.  Well,  there  is  one  thing  with  regard 
to  the  eye  which  nobody  understands  :  the 
eye  is  a  correct  camera  obscura,  when  the 
object  is  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from 
it-  but  if  you  were  to  approximate  the. 
paper  to  the  candles,  for  instance,  the  flames 
would  become  indistinct  at  once.  There  is 
no  adaptation  in  the  dead  eye  to  objects, 
but  there  is  a  great  adaptation  to  them  in 
the  living  eye,  and  how  this  adaptation  is 
produced,  1  believe  nobody  understands. 


I  have  talked  of  the  elasticity  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  convexity  of  the  eye.  Mr.  Rams- 
den,  who  was  a  very  clever  man,  an  instru- 
ment maker  in  this  town,  did  contrive  an 
instrument  by  which  he  could  try  the  sphe- 
ricity of  the  cornea,  so  that  when  a  person 
was  looking  at  one  object  here,  at  another 
there,  and  at  a  third  in  another  place  of  the 
same  room,  he  could  tell  which  object  the 
person  was  looking  at,  by  observing  the 
sphericity  of  the  cornea ;  but  that  is  not 
sufficient,  and  therefore  some  people  have 
been  induced  to  suppose,  that  the  crystalline 
must  be  moved  occasionally,  or  that  it  had 
power  to  alter  its  sphericity.  All  this  is 
hypothesis. 

Now  when  I  speak  of  each  organ  of  sense, 
I  always  take  occasion  to  note  those  circum- 
stances, with  relation  to  sensation  111  gene- 
ral which  that  organ  is  most  calculated  to 
display;  and  with  regard  to  the  light,  we 
must  see  how  subtile ,  how  very  subtile  indeed 
are  our  senses,  when  capable  of  having  ■ 
vivid  sensation  produced  from  such  wonder- 
fully minute  matter— by  the  atoms  of  light. 
So  'it  is  with  regard  to  sound:  what  won- 
derfully  subtile  matter  must  that  be,  and 
vet  what  vivid  sensation  does  it  produce  . 
There  cannot  be  a  question  but  that  there 
is  some  subtile  matter  vibrating  through  the 

It  has 


is  no  correction  tor  the  mverreu  p»"-«"  —    1=  ^~  -— — ~ ,       -    , 

the  object  iu  the   human  eye,  why  it  has   air  which  is  the  cause  of  sound 
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many  affinities  to  light.  Sounds  cross  each 
other  without  intervening,  just  as  the  rays 
of  light  do.  But  I  say,  the  subtilty  of  our 
perceptions,  and  yet  I  do  not  dwell  much  upon 
that  point,  the  matter  produces  actions  on 
the  nerves — produces  some  vibration  in  the 
nerves  by  which  the  action  is  propagated 
to  the  brain,  and  thus  are  we  able  to  per- 
ceive why  very  vivid  sensations  often  take 
place  from  the  slightest  impulse,  and  why, 
at  other  times,  the  most  powerful  impulse 
fails  to  produce  a  sensation.  A  man  may 
be  shot  through  the  body  and  not  feel  it. 
It  has  been  said,  that  a  man  has  had  his  leg 
shot  off",  and  that  he  never  knew  it  till  he 
attempted  to  take  a  step.  {Laughter.) 
Again,  the  slightest  odours,  or  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  often  produce  most  powerful  sen- 
sations on  the  cerebellum. 

Now  that  there  are  those  actions  pro- 
duced on  the  eye  is  perfectly  clear.  It  was 
to  this  subject  Dr.  Darwin  bent  his  atten- 
tion, when  he  affirmed  this  piece  of  phy- 
siological information,  which  I  believe  now 
is  commonly  received,  that  sensation  does 
not  depend  upon  impression  made  upon  the 
nerves,  but  upon  actions  excited  in  them. 
There  are  some  people  who  sleep  with  their 
eyes  open  ;  and  a  man  may  stand  before 
another  man  in  such  a  situation,  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  so  that  the  image 
of  that  person  who  has  the  light  may  be 
vividly  depicted  on  the  retina  of  the  sleep- 
ing man ;  but  does  he  see — is  he  sensible 
of  it  ?  No.  Arouse  the  slumberer,  awake 
him  that  sleepeth,  bring  but  the  natural 
excitement  into  his  nerves  and  muscles,  and 
he  would  exclaim,  "  God  bless  me,  how 
came  you  here  at  this  time  o'night  ? " — 
(Laughter.) 

But  this  is  the  point ;  it  is  the  consider- 
ation of  ocular  spectra.  But  what's  meant 
by  ocular  spectra  ?  O,  you  know  ;  you 
must  have  remarked,  that  if  you  look  at  the 
setting  sun  for  some  time,  so  as  not  to  fatigue 
your  eye,  and  turn  about — turn  to  the  East, 
you  will  see  a  ball  of  fire  before  you.  O,  you 
will  see  the  spectrum  of  the  setting  sun.  But 
say  you  have  looked  at  the  sun  till  you  have 
tired  the  eye — completely  tired  the  eye, 
and  then  turned  to  the  East,  what  would  you 
see  ?  Not  a  globe  of  fire,  but  a  round,  black 
ball.  You  will  still  see  the  spectrum  as  far 
as  related  to  form,  but  not  as  far  as  related 
to  colour  ;  and  it  is  very  curious  that  you 
may  look  at  scarlet  till  you  tire  the  eye, 
and  then  that  it  will  appear  green  ?  and  that 
you  may  look  at  green  till  it  appears  scarlet. 
It  is  the  reverse  of  the  colours  that  appears. 
You  look  at  the  window,  and  if  the  eye  is 
not  fatigued,  and  you  take  it  away,  you  will 
see  the  spectra  of  it ;  but  if  it  is  fatigued, 
and  you  continue  it,  the  light  part  will  ap- 
pear dark,  and  the  frame-work  will  appear 


bright  and  light.  These  things  you  must 
have  observed  ;  perhaps  you  may  not  have 
reflected  on  them,  but  it  is  the  reflection  on 
them  that  leads  Dr.  Darwin  to  conclude 
that  the  retina  perseveres  in  those  actions 
which  have  been  reflected  on  it,  and  there- 
fore we  observe  the  object  which  is  no  more 
before  the  eye  ;  or  the  eye  being  fatigued 
by  looking  at  it,  you  have  another  object, 
you  have  the  spectrum  as  far  as  relates  to 
form,  but  not  so  far  as  relates  to  appear- 
ance. 

The  eye  of  course  is  one  of  the  organs 
which  adapts  the  manifestation  of  the  sense 
to  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed.  A 
man  may  live  in  a  dark  place,  and  objects 
there  may  be  very  distinctly  visible  to  him  ; 
whereas  a  man  coming  out  of  a  very  strong 
light  can  see  nothing  in  the  same  place. 
This  adaptation  we  know  has  been  expressed, 
but  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  it  has  been  ex- 
plained. The  vividity  accumulates  in  pro- 
portion as  the  exciting  causes  accumulate, 
and  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  exciting 
causes  diminish,  but  it  has  certainly  not 
been  explained. 

Mr.  Abernethy  now  described  the  lachry- 
mul  parts  of  the  eye. 

As  to  the  eyebrow,  I  think  you  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  it  is  in  the  human  species  an 
organ  of  expression.  I  know  that  any  pain- 
ter would  concur  with  me  in  this,  for  by  a 
little  arrangement  in  the  eyebrow  he  can 
make  a  great  alteration  of  expression  in  the 
face,  and  he  cannot  produce  that  alteration 
by  the  variation  of  any  other  single  feature. 
No  animals  have  this.  And  now  you  may 
think  as  you  please  upon  this,  but  I  have 
told  you  what  I  think  of  it,  and  that's  all  I 
can  do. 

Secretion  and  course  of  the  Tears. — It  seems 
all  very  beautiful  that  there  should  be  this 
contrivance  to  besmear  the  tears  equally 
over  the  whole  front  of  the  eye,  and  that 
there  should  be,  too,  the  groove  that  we  find 
here  to  convey  away  the  surplus  tears  from 
the  eye  into  the  lachrymal  bag  !  But  the 
question  is,  What  are  the  tears  ?  Now  any 
body  making  such  an  inquiry,  would  really 
surprise  a  person  who  had  not  reflected  on 
the  subject.  What  are  the  tears?  Does 
not  every  body  know  what  the  tears  are  ? 
One  would  think  that  a  person  who  insti- 
tuted such  an  inquiry,  had  never  seen  a 
blubbering  boy  with  the  salt  water  running 
down  his  cheeks.  Aye,  but  are  those  tears  ? 
Those  are  tears  to  be  sure,  such  as  are  shed 
from  irritation  or  from  sorrow,  but  they  are 
not  the  common  tears.  They  inflame  the 
eye;  they  excoriate  the  very  cheek  down 
which  they  run.  What  are  those  salt  water 
tears?  O,  they  are  the  product  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  which  is  lodged  in  a  slight 
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fossa  in  the  orbitary  process  of  the  osfrontis. 
It  is  the  property  of  these  glands — -the 
salivary  glands,  to  secrete  occasionally,  and 
not  continually,  and  to  secrete  profusely  at 
times.  This  is  the  source  of  the  salt  water 
which  is  shed  from  grief,  or  when  anything 
irritates  the  surface  of  the  eye  ;  hut  it  is  a 
kind  of  salt  water  not  calculated  for  lubri- 
cating the  surface  of  the  eye,  that  you  may 
be  assured  of.  What  are  the  common  tears  1 
Unquestionably  a  very  lubricous  fluid,  to 
facilitate  the  motion  of  the  eye-lids  upon 
the  front  of  the  eye-ball — a  mucilaginous 
liquor— a  thin  mucilage  secreted  from  the 
whole  surface  of  the  concavity.  That  it 
is  mucilage  is  manifest ;  for  where  it  is 
abundant  in  quantity,  and  perhaps  having  a 
greater  abundance  than  common,  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammation,  does  it  not  gum  the 
eyelids  together.  Have  you  not  little  iblli- 
cules  of  gum  which  you  may  dissolve  in 
warm  water  1  I  say  it  is  a  mucilaginous 
secretion,  excellently  calculated  for  pre- 
serving the  front  of  the  eye,  and  for  pre- 
serving it  moist,  so  that  it  may  be  trans- 
parent. 

But,  now,  if  they  are  mucilaginous,  they 
might  gum  the  eyelids  together ;  they  do ; 
and  here  it  seems  that  something  is  wanted 
to  prevent  this  gumming  and  adhesion,  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Now,  for  that  pur- 
pose, there  is  a  row  of  glands  and  ducts 
situated  beneath  the  lining  of  the  eyelid 
upon  the  tarsus ;  they  are  called  ciliary 
glands  and  ducts  ;  they  go  also  by  the  name 
of  the  anatomist  who  described  them — Mei- 
bondance.  You  may  press  them,  and  you 
will  force  out  of  the  orifices  fine  threads  of 
oil — suety  sort  of  oil,  and  this  is  to  prevent 
the  gumming.  When  those  ducts  do  not 
perform  their  functions  well — when  there  is 
that  agglutination,  medical  men  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  painting  this  part  with  some 
ointment  to  stimulate  the  orifices  of  those 
ducts,  to  produce  the  natural  secretion ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  good  to  anoint  the 
edges  of  the  tarsus,  because  it  does  prevent 
the  agglutination  I  have  been  speaking  of. 

Now,  then,  there  is  another  good  in  the 
tarsi :  the  stiffening  of  the  tarsus  gives  an 
opportunity  for  hair  that  grows  from  the 
very  edge  of  the  palpebral,  to  arrange  itself 
in  a  right  direction — the  eyelash.  Were 
the  tarsus  not  stiffened,  the  hairs  would 
cross  one  another  ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  hairs 
must  take  their  regular  direction,  and  they 
project  considerably  beyond  the  apertures 
of  the  eyelids.  Now,  what 's  the  use  of 
these  1  O,  they  protect  the  eye  against  the 
approach  of  any  foreign  body  ;  the  eve  is 
shut  against  anything  approaching  it  with  a 
celerity  that's  proverbial — the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  And  the  excellence  of  this  contri- 
vance is  very  well  manifested  to  you,  by  a 


common  occurrence  which  you  must  be  all 
acquainted  with  :  a  little  fly  in  flitting 
through  the  air,  it  touches  the  eyelid,  and 
the  eyelid  is  closed  upon  it ;  the  eyelid,  in 
this  respect,  becomes  an  excellent  fiy-trap, 
which  crushes  the  little  insect  to  death  in  a 
moment. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  :  when  the 
eyelid  is  closed  over  the  eye,  when  the 
superfluous  tears  have  got  into  the  groove 
made  by  the  two  tarsi,  when  the  orbicularis 
presses  the  eye,  and  gives  a  torrent  of  tears 
towards  the  puncta- lachrymalia,  there  is  a 
question,  why  the  tears  do  not  come  out  at 
the  internal  canthus,  why  do  they  go  no 
further  than  those  puncta  which  are  to  con- 
vey them  into  the  nose  1  There  is  a  pro- 
jection here  to  prevent  that,  which  is  called 
curuncula  lachrymalis.  It  is  manifest  in 
every  eye.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  fat  rising  up, 
to  fill  up  an  apparent  vacancy.  It  was 
thought  to  be  an  organ  of  secretion  ;  but  we 
have  now  reason  to  believe  that  it's  merely 
mechanical — merely  placed  there  to  prevent 
the  tears  from  going  beyond  the  puncta 
lachrymalia.  In  some  animals  it  is  covered 
by  cuticle ;  I  allude  to  the  horse,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  a  secretory  organ. 

Another  question  which  has  arisen  has 
been,  whether  the  puncta  lachrymalia  trans- 
mit the  tears  to  that  which  leads  to  the 
lachrymal  bag,  in  consequence  of  the  fluid 
being  impelled  by  force  through  them,  or 
whether  they  have  the  power  of  absorbing 
the  tears  ?  Now  that  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum muscle  does  jointly,  with  other 
powers,  impel  the  tears  on,  is  what  we  have 
reason  to  believe.  If  a  person  has  a  re- 
dundancy of  tears,  what  does  he  do  but  shut 
his  eyes,  and  gently  press  with  that  muscle, 
to  get  rid  of  them  ?  But  yet  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  there  is  that  absorbing 
power.  Dr.  Fullerton  was  convinced  they 
had  this  power  ;  and  I  think  it  reasonable  to 
believe  that  they  have  the  power  of  ab- 
sorption. 

And  now  I  have  done.  I  have  told  you 
of  all  the  circumstances — of  all  the  artifices 
which  Nature  has  employed  for  lubricating 
the  front  of  the  eyeball,  and  keeping  it  con- 
tinually transparent.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  body  have  you  such  a  series  of  contri- 
vances, the  uses  of  which  you  so  well  under- 
stand. Every  thing  seems  required,  and 
every  thing  required  is  met  with,  and  every 
tiling  met  with  seems  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  its  function  ;  so  that  I-  cannot 
but  think  that  the  lachrymal  parts  of  the 
eye  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  effects 
of  a  designing  cause,  operating  in  the  for- 
mation of  Nature's  works.  However,  I 
have  done  for  to-day. 
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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
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Gentlemen, — It  was  my  intention  at  the 
opening  of  this  school  to  have  given  you  my 
sentiments  on  the  present  state  of  medical 
education  in  this  country,  and  the  improve- 
ments of  which  I  considered  it  susceptible  ; 
to  explain  the  plan  we  purposed  to  pursue 
in  this  establishment,  and  to  subjoin  some 
hints  on  the  most  advantageous  mode  of 
pursuing  your  professional  studies.  But 
unfortunately,  on  the  very  eve  of  our  under- 
taking, I  was  disabled  from  appearing  be- 
fore you  by  one  of  those  unexpected  and 
unwelcome  visitations,  which  so  rapidly 
bring  the  life  into  jeopardy,  and  to  which 
the  medical  profession  are  so  peculiarly 
and  necessarily  exposed. 

But  I  have  to  thank  you  warmly  and  sin- 
cerely for  the  kind  and  affectionate  interest 
you  took  in  my  recovery,  and  now,  at  the 
earliest  day  at  which  1  feel  myself  adequate 
to  the  task,  I  come  to  redeem  my  pledge  to 
you  and  to  the  public. 

My  colleague,  Dr.  M'Dowel,  by  a  strange 
copartnership  iu  misfortune,  was  at  the 
same  moment  also  rendered  incapable  of 
contributing  his  valuable  assistance  by  a 
similar,  but  I  am  happy  to  say,  a  slighter, 
attack  of  fever.  So  that  nothing  could  be 
more  inauspicious  than  the  commencement 
of  our  school.  Mr.  Adams,  however,  stood  in 
the  breach — the  school  was  opened  at  the 
time  announced,  and  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  we  encountered,  we  feel  our- 
selves already  supported  to  an  extent  which 
few  recent  establishments  can  boast.  We 
are  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  surgical 
part  of  the  course,  and  I  shall  take  this  op- 
portunity of  enforcing  the  several  topics, 
which  have  for  some  time  occupied  my  mind, 
and  which  I  think  most  worthy  of  engaging 
your  attention. 

The  several  new  schools  of  medicine 
■which  have  of  late  made  their  appearance 
in  this  metropolis,  tend  in  some  degree  to 
evince  that  the  odium  attached  to  Irishmen 
in  not  availing  themselves  of  the  local  ad- 
vantages which  their  country  affords,  can- 
not with  justice  be  affixed  to  the  surgical 
profession.     The  surgeons  resident  in  Dub 


lin,  however  small  in  number,  it  must  be 
admitted,  form  a  remarkable  and  praise- 
worthy exception  to  an  imputation  which  I 
fear  is  too  universally  true  with  respect  to 
their  countrymen.  It  is  only  now,  however, 
that  medical  men  seem  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  advantages  which  Dublin  affords  for  the 
establishment  of  medical  schools  ;  advanta- 
ges which  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  city  in  the  empire.  AVe  abound  with 
dispensaries,  hospitals,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  every  description,  calculated  to 
alleviate  the  various  maladies  entailed 
upon  man  ;  and  without  which  a  city  like 
Dublin,  with  a  pauper  population  perhaps 
exceeding  in  proportion  that  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  would  soon  become  one 
vast  scene  of  desolation.  But  as  it  is  the 
wise  dispensation  of  Providence  to  make 
"good  arise  out  of  evil,"  let  our  profes- 
sion but  avail  itself  of  those  local  advan- 
tages which  this  metropolis  affords,  and  we 
may  turn  the  very  poverty  and  disease  with 
which  it  abounds  into  blessings  of  the  high- 
est importance,  by  affording  to  the  empire 
an  annual  supply  of  well-informed  medical 
practitioners,  which  no  other  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  could  educate  equally  well 
at  the  same  moderate  expense. 

The  difficulty  of  prosecuting  anatomical 
pursuits  in  the  sister  country,  induces  vast 
numbers  to  seek  that  information  in  foreign 
states  which  cannot  be  obtained  at  home  ; 
but  if  the  advantages  of  Dublin  as  a  school 
of  anatomy  and  medicine  were  once  suffici- 
ently known  and  promoted,  no  longer 
should  we  find  pupils  emigrating  to  distant 
countries  to  acquire  at  a  great  inconvenience 
and  expense  that  information  which  is  to 
be  obtained  on  the  most  economical  terms, 
in  the  second  city  in  the  empire  ;  and  which 
at  the  same  time  contains  within  itself  op- 
portunities for  the  acquirement  of  every 
branch  of  professional  knowledge. 

There  are  twelve  respectable  Hospitals, 
among  which  we  boast  of  a  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, not  equalled  in  the  world  for  extent, 
magnificence,  and  utility.  Two  extensive 
botanical  gardens,  with  a  professor  of 
character  and  learning  attached  to  each. 
Two  public  lecturers  on  chemistry,  the  one, 
the  learned  Professor  of  Trinity  College  ; 
the  other  of  the  Dublin  Society  ;  and  also 
several  private  lecturers  on  chemistry.  Be- 
side the  schools  of  medicine  conjointly 
formed  by  the  University  of  Dublin  and  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  the  School  of 
Surgery  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  there 
are  three  or  four  private  schools,  each  con- 
taining professors  in  every  branch  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  I  trust,  ere  long,  many  others 
will  be  added  to  the  number ;  for  we  are 
not  to  consider  that  the  great  advantages 
which  this  city  affords  for  the  promotion  of 
medical  education,  are  to  be  restricted  to 
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that  of  raising  practitioners  for  this  country 
alone.     We  have  the  means,  if  we  cultivate 
them  as  we   ought,   of  educating   medical 
men,  not  only  to  supply  the  wants  of  Ire- 
land, hut  a  great  proportion   of  those    des- 
tined for  the  Army,  Navy,  the  Colonies,  and 
I  will  say,  for  England  itself;  for  even  to 
England  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  he  enabled 
to  supply  individuals  superior  in  professional 
acquirements  to  those  who  in  general  fill  the 
ranks  of  that  most  useful  class  of  men,  the 
surgeon-apothecaries  ;  to  whom,  in  a  great 
measure  is  consigned  the  chief  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  pharmaceutical  practice  through- 
out the  great,  wealthy,   and  populous  pro- 
vincial towns  of  this  part  of  the    empire. 
In  making  this  assertion,  I  do  not  speak  un- 
advisedly and  without  consideration.     The 
expense  of  attending  an  Hospital  in  London 
(an  attendance  on  provincial  Hospitals  is  not 
acknowledged  by  the  London  College)  is  on 
the   lowest  average, I  probably   three   times 
greater  than  that  demanded  from  a  pupil  for 
attendance   upon  the   large,  institutions   in 
this  city.     Edinburgh,  though  more  econo- 
mical than  London,  does  not  contain  an  Hos- 
pital  establishment,  or  a  population  suffici- 
ent for  the  purpose  of  extensive  chirurgical 
or  even  medical  education.     The  expenses 
attending  anatomical  pursuits  in  London  and 
Edinburgh,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
subjects,  is  at  least  six  or  eight,  and  not  un- 
frequently  even  ten  times   greater   than  in 
Dublin  ;  often  it  amounts  to   an   absolute 
prohibition.     So  that  I  feel  warranted  in  my 
assertion,  that  the  pupils  educated  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  from  the  great  expense  of 
acquiring  anatomical  information,  are  not  in 
general  sufficiently  grounded  in  what  may  be 
considered  the  very  foundation  of  medical  and 
chirurgical  knowledge  ;    and  without  which, 
the  superstructure,  however  ornamental.must 
he  frail  and  tottering.    But  the  advantages  of 
Dublin,  as  a  school,  are  already  beginning  to 
be   known  and  felt  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
During  the  Peninsular   war,   the  superior 
anatomical,  and  of  course,  chirurgical,  know- 
ledge of  those  army  surgeons  educated  in 
Dublin,  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  placed  at  the  head   of 
the  Army  Medical  Establishment ;  and  with 
a  conscientious  and  honest  discharge  of  the 
high  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  advanced  those 
men  in  rank  and  responsibility,  upon  whose 
professional  knowledge,  when  so  much  was 
at  stake,  most  reliance  could  he  placed,  no 
matter  what  was  their   previous  patronage, 
country,  or  religion.     Those  alone  were  se- 
lected who  were  most  capable  of  affording 
the  best  chance  of  life  or  limb  to  the  wound- 
ed soldier  ;  and  in  consequence,  numbers  of 
our  countrymen,  educated  in  this  city,  and 
filling   subordinate  situations  in  the  army, 
were  advanced  with  rapidity  to  posts  of  re- 
sponsibility, rank,  and  emolument.     This 


naturally  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the 
superior  advantages  afforded  by  Dublin  for 
the  acquisition  of  surgical  and  anatomical 
knowledge  ;  and  we  have  had  consequently, 
since  the  war,  a  number  of  pupils  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  annually  resorting  to  our 
schools  ;  a  number,  which  I  shall  venture 
to  predict  will  every  year  increase. 

Unfortunately,  our  own  foolish  ordina- 
nations  have  interfered  to  mar  the  progress 
of  Dublin  as  a  school  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery. It  is  natural,  and  a  matter  of  course, 
that  pupils  should  wish  to  receive  their 
diplomas  of  qualification  from  those  con- 
stituted bodies  under  which  they  have  been 
educated,  and  from  the  hands  of  those  pro- 
fessors aud  seniors  who  have  observed  the 
progress  that  each  has  made  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge. 

This  very  natural  and  laudable  desire  is 
completely  haffied  by  the  Charter  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  which  enacts 
that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  an  ex- 
amination who  has  not  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  regularly  educated  surgeon  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  test  of  qualification  de- 
manded from  the  pupil  by  this  corporation 
charter.  No  attendance  upon  lectures,  no 
attendance  upon  hospitals, no  dissections,  are 
required  by  the  framers  of  this  wise  sample 
of  legislation  ;  and,  in  fact,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, in  point  of  law,  the  President  and 
Examiners  are  bound  to  examine,  any  man, 
no  matter  whether  he  has  ever  been  inside 
the  walls  of  an  hospital  or  lecture-room, — if 
he  has  only  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
what  is  designated  a  regularly  educated 
surgeon,  he  may  demand  an  examination. 

Put  the  framers  of  the  Charter  forgot  in 
their  wisdom  to  delhie  what  are  the  qualifi- 
cations which  render  a  man  a  regularly 
educated  surgeon.  Their  successors,  I  pre- 
sume, taking  it  for  granted  that  the  only 
qualification  to  make  a  regularly  educated 
surgeon  is  an  apprenticeship  to  one,  de- 
manded from  every  pupil  who  had  not  been 
an  apprentice  to  a  Licentiate  or  member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  sufficient 
documentary  evidence  that  his  master  not 
only  had  been  a  regularly  educated  surgeon, 
but  that  he  had  also  served  his  time  to  a 
regularly  educated  surgeon  ;  and  thus  1  have 
known  the  time  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
occupied,  day  after  day,  examining  the 
genealogy  of  a  candidate,  even  to  his  pro- 
fessional great  great  grandfather! 

It  is  high  time  for  these  follies  to  cease  ; 
the  spirit  of  information  among  the  rising 
generation  of  surgeons  would  not  brook 
them  a  moment,  were  it  not  that  their  own 
interests  are  concerned  in  perpetuating  a 
bondage  under  which  they  themselves  have 
suffered. 

To  the  credit  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
profession,   an   attempt  was    made  withiu 
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these  two  years  to  induce  the  College  to 
petition  Parliament  for  a  new  Charter,  the 
basis  of  which  was  to  annul  apprenticeships, 
and,  in  lieu  of  them,  to  lay  down  a  broad 
system  of  education  in  the  various  branches 
of  medical  studies;  and  that  documentary 
evidence  of  attendance  upon  lectures,  dis- 
sections, and  hospitals,  should  be  the  only 
qualifications  demanded  from  the  candidate. 

Will  it  be  credited  that  these  projected 
improvements,  which  would  tend  to  raise 
surgery  from  the  state  of  a  mechanical  trade 
to  a  level  with  the  liberal  professions,  were 
rejected  by  a  majority  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  younger  members  of  the  Col- 
lege. While,  at  the  same  time,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  these  most  desirable 
improvements  were  supported  by  the  senior 
members.  Men  who  were  in  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  which  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  affords,  while 
those  who  opposed  the  projected  alteration 
in  our  Charter,  could  only'have  held  them 
in  prospectu,  and  most  of  these  unlikely, 
from  the  want  of  hospitals,  ever  to  have 
enjoyed  them.  But,  Gentlemen,  I  trust 
that  this  degraded  state  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, requiring  for  its  practice  an  ex- 
panded mind  and  extensive  information,  and 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
honourable  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
body  of  men  to  exercise,  cannot,  whatever 
be  the  opposition  excited  by  interested  and 
mercenary  motives,  much  longer  continue 
to  be  debased  to  a  level  with  the  mere  me- 
chanical arts.  I  appeal  to  my  young 
hearers,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  will  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
College, — will  they,  from  the  sordid  pro- 
spect of  the  chance  of  putting  a  few  addi- 
tional pounds  in  their  pockets,  perpetuate 
this  degradation  of  themselves  and  their 
profession  1  Is  there  one  of  you,  with  the 
liberal  education  you  have  received,  that 
does  not  feel  humbled  by  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  an  apprenticeship, 
which  is  altogether  useless  to  the  master  to 
whom  you  are  indentured,  (except  so  far  as 
the  fee  is  concerned,)  and  to  yourselves  for 
the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge. 
Would  you  not,  if  this  base  and  unnecessary 
yoke  were  removed,  walk  more  erect,  and 
hold  your  heads  more  high,  among  those 
juvenile  friends  who  are  pursuing  their 
studies  in  the  other  liberal  professions  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  absurd  method  by 
which  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland 
undertook  to  provide,  through  the  arrange- 
ments of  its  Charter,  which  was  granted 
them  in  1781,  regularly  educated  surgeons 
for  the  community,  the  profession  made 
rapid  advances  afterwards,  partly  owing  to 
the  institution  of  a  school  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  under  the  auspices  of  the  College 
where  none  before  existed,  and  partly  to 


the  necessity  imposed  on  every  person  in- 
tending to  practise  surgery,  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  a  public  examination.  But  a 
great  deal  must  be  attributed  to  that  simulta- 
neous effort  which  appeared  at  this  time  to 
take  place  all  over  Europe  for  the  improve- 
ment of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Pott,  Doctor  Monro,  sen., 
llaller,  and  the  two  Hunters,  so  largely 
contributed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  state  of 
surgery  could  not  but  improve  in  this 
country.  But  this  improvement  cannot  with 
any  reason  be  attributed  to  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  without  other  qualifications  ; 
and  which  manifestly  prevents  numbers 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  Dublin  affords  as  a  school  of  medi- 
cine in  all  its  branches.  Tor  it  is  a  fact, 
that  at  least  twenty-nine  out  of  every  thirty 
who  receive  their  professional  education  in 
Dublin,  are  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the 
stipulation  contained  in  this  Charter,  to 
seek,  in  another  country,  the  qualifications 
which  entitle  them  to  practise ;  acircumstance 
which  tends  to  put  money  into  the  pockets 
of  the  examiners  of  other  colleges,  and  to 
impoverish  still  further  this  impoverished 
land. 

When  we  take  a  survey  of  the  various 
public  charitable  institutions  of  this  popu- 
lous city,  there  is  not  one  which  can  com- 
pete with  the  House  of  Industry,  and  its  ex- 
tensive hospital  establishment,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  medical  school. 

This  Institution,  although  still  called  the 
House  of  Industry,  has  altogether  changed 
its  character  from  its  original  formation.  It 
may  now  be  considered  a  vast  hospital  for 
the  admission  of  those  who,  from  chronic 
disease  and  bodily  infirmities,  are  incapable 
of  obtaining  a  subsistence  ;  and  contains, 
exclusive  of  those  in  its  hospitals,  a  popula- 
tion of  1503  persons.  It  has  attached  to  it 
three  distinct  hospitals :  a  Fever,  a  Medi- 
cal, and  a  Surgical  Hospital,  lire  hospitals 
combined,  contain,  at,  present,  452  patients. 
There  is  also  a  Dispensary  attached  to  the 
Institution  for  the  poor  of  the  north-west 
district  of  Dublin,  at  which  the  averaged 
number  of  patients  prescribed  for  daily, 
amounts  to  150. 

The  ruptured  poor  of  the  entire  kingdom 
are  supplied  with  trusses  at  this  Institution  ; 
and  the  averaged  number  supplied,  amounts 
to  forty  every  month.  Those  seeking  relief 
in  any  department  of  this  extensive  esta- 
blishment, require  no  other  recommendation 
than  the  pressure  of  disease.  The  entire  is 
supported  by  parliamentary  grant,  at  about 
the  averaged  expense  of  20,000/.  per  annum. 
As  a  government  institution,  it  ought  to 
have  a  school  of  medicine  attached  to  it  j 
even  the  despotic  governments  on  the  conti- 
nent institute  hospitals  for  the  mere  pur- 
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pose  of  educating  military  surgeons.  Surely, 
then,  the  paternal  government  of  a  free 
country  must  naturally  be  disposed  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  schools  of 
medicine  in  all  hospitals  supported  out  of 
the  public  funds,  in  order  not  only  that  the 
army  and  navy,  but  the  community  at  large, 
should  be  benefited  by  them  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

This  school  is,  however,  undertaken  alto- 
gether by  those  individuals  now  associated 
to  teach  anatomy  and  surgery  within  these 
walls  ;  and  I  regret  to  observe,  that  their  ex- 
ertions met  with  most  opposition  where 
they  ought  to  have  received  the  greatest 
encouragement.  Let  me  not  be  understood 
as  alluding  to  the  Government,  whose  kind- 
liest influence  has  long  shone  upon  those 
institutions  ;  but  to  certain  clouds  in  our  at- 
mosphere drawn  up  by  its  rays,  as  if  only  to 
intercept  them. 

Lectures,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  useful, 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  demonstrative  ; 
if  they  are  not  so,  the  learner,  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  his  study,  has  a  better  chance 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  he  seeks  in  read- 
ing and  pondering  over  good  authors.  There- 
fore, in  our  Surgical  Lectures,  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  illustrate  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration by  a  reference  to  such  cases  as 
bappen  to  be  at  the  time  in  hospital,  and  to 
which  the  majority  of  our  auditors  will  pro- 
bably have  access  ;  and  when  no  living  ex- 
ample of  the  disease  in  question  is  present, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  our  obser- 
vations either  by  drawings,  casts,  or  morbid 
preparations. 

Extensive  and  momentous  information  in 
our  profession  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  derived 
from  books  and  lectures  ;  but  recollect,  that 
you  do  not  see  the  diseases  you  are  to  treat 
in  either,  and  that  you  only  receive  an  ac- 
count of  them  through  the  medium  of  others, 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  give  you 
the  fruits  of  their  experience,  are  liable  to 
exaggerate,  or  misrepresent,  the  symptoms 
they  describe,  so  as  to  make  them  meet 
some  preconceived  notions,  or  favourite 
hypotheses,  which  had  taken  possession  of 
the  author's  or  lecturer's  mind.  For  this 
reason,  if  there  was  no  other,  learn  from 
your  outset  to  observe  in  hospitals  the  cha- 
racters and  symptoms  of  diseases  with  your 
own  senses,  and  do  not  give  up  the  evi- 
dence of  them,  contrary  to  your  judgment, 
to  any  man,  no  matter  how  high  his  autho- 
rity or  rank  may  be. 

Hospitals  not  only  afford  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  Pathological,  but  Physiological, 
knowledge.  Instance  after  instance  occurs ; 
and  the  process  by  which  a  wound  or  a  bone 
unites,  must  make  any  reflecting  mind 
anxious  to  learn  the  steps  by  which  the  living 
machine  produces  these  results,  and  ex- 
amine the  wonderful  complexity  of  the  ani- 


mal economy,  and  how  admirably  each  organ 
is  adapted  to  the  performance  of  its  peculiar 
functions. 

The  Skeleton  may  be  considered  as  the 
frame-work  of  this  complex  machine,  in 
which  we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  skill 
displayed  in  the  structure,  relative  direc- 
tion, and  connexion  of  the  bones,  so  as  to 
combine  strength  and  firmness  with  an  ar- 
rangement that  permits  the  most  compli- 
cated movements  with  little  risk  of  dis- 
placement. 

The  astonishing  powers  of  the  Muscles 
which  move  the  bones,  next  attract  our  ad- 
miration, which,  although  they  are  inserted 
almost  every  where  in  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous manner,  produce  the  surprising 
effects  we  witness;  but  there  is  so  much 
power  to  spare  that  it  is  every  where  sacri- 
ficed to  convenience  of  form  and  celerity. 
Thus,  the  biceps  muscle,  as  it  is  inserted 
in  the  human  arm,  acts  like  a  man  who  en- 
deavours to  raise  a  ladder  on  its  nearest 
end  by  applying  his  force  to  its  lowest 
rundle. 

As  the  motions  of  the  body  would  be 
much  impeded  were  the  muscles  every 
where  inserted  into  bones,  Tendons  have 
been  constructed,  which  connect  the  mus- 
cles to  the  bones,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  so  many  passive  chords  of  great 
tenacity  and  strength  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
their  strength,  they  very  often  give  way  to 
the  power  of  the  muscles;  thus  the  strong- 
est in  the  body;  the  tendo-achillis,  is  fre- 
quently ruptured,  and  becomes  an  object  of 
surgical  interference.  You  have  all  heard 
of  the  celebrated  French  dancer,  who  rup- 
tured both  at  the  same  moment  in  a  violent 
exertion,  and  fell  instantly  powerless  upon 
the  stage.  The  four  wild  young  horses  are 
equally  familiar  to  your  recollection,  which 
were  affixed  to  the  extremities  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Damian,  who  was  condemned  to  this 
unheard  of  mode  of  execution  for  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  Louis  XV.,  which,  although 
urged  during  fifty  minutes  to  their  utmost 
exertions,  could  not  tear  asunder  the  limbs 
of  this  miserable  being  until  assisted  by  the 
knives  of  the  executioners.  These  strik- 
ing but  oft  repeated  instances,  sufficiently 
evince  the  powers  which  the  Creator  has 
bestowed  upon  living  animal  matter. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  a  moment 
upon  the  medium  by  which  the  Mind  is 
enabled  to  act-  upon  and  command  this 
powerful  machinery. 

The  instruments  by  which  the  mind  acts 
are  the  brain  and  nerves.  The  different  or- 
gans of  the  senses — those  of  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  and  touch — connect  us  with 
the  external  world,  and  impressions  made 
upon  the  peculiar  nervous  tissue  of  these 
organs  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  through 
the   medium  of  the  nerves.     Where  they 
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excite  sensation  and  perception,  a  propen- 
sity or  appetite  may  be  excited ;  volition 
foilows,  and  the  command  is  conveyed  along 
the  nerves  to  the  parts  required  to  act.  The 
subserviency  of  the  nervous  chords  to  con- 
vey the  dictates  of  the  brain  is  proved  by 
experiment,  accident,  and  disease.  If  the 
nerves  going  to  certain  muscles  are  divided 
or  injured,  the  brain  loses  its  influence  over 
these  muscles.  If  the  brain  be  compressed, 
as  occurs  in  violent  injuries  to  the  bead  or 
m  apoplexy,  it  loses  its  power  of  affecting 
the  voluntary  muscles  ;  while  the  involun°- 
tary,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  for  the  most  obvious 
reasons,  and  continue  to  perform  their  func- 
tions long  after  all  voluntary  movements 
have  ceased. 

The  involuntary  muscles,   such    as    the 
muscular   coats  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  all  the  organs  subservient  to  diges- 
tion, circulation,  respiration,  and  the  secre- 
tions, whose  actions  are    necessarily  inces- 
sant, and  therefore  ought   to  be   indepen- 
dent of  the   will,    are   supplied  by  nerves 
which  proceed  from  ganglions,  or"  peculiar 
expansions  of  the  nervous  substance.    These 
nerves,  from  their  functions,  are  termed  the 
nerves  of  organic  or  vegetative  life,  and  the 
honour  of  this  discovery  is  usually  ascribed 
to  Biclmt.     There  is,   however,  an  excep- 
tion  to    the  rule  that  involuntary    muscles 
are    supplied     exclusively     by     ganglionic 
nerves  ;  the  par  vagum,   a  large  portion  of 
the   eighth  pair  arising  from  the  brain,  is 
distributed  to  the  stomach,   a  circumstance 
from  which  I  should  only  be  induced  to  infer, 
that  it  is  like  the  diaphragm,  which  derives 
its  nerves  both  from  the  spinal  and  gan- 
glionic systems,   a  muscle  of  a  mixed  kind, 
being  partly  voluntary   and  partly  involun- 
tary in  its  actions.     The  voluntary  action  of 
the  stomach  is  seldom  seen  in  the   human 
species,   although  many  instances  are   de- 
tailed of  individuals  who  possessed  a  power 
of  regulating  at  will  its  contents  ;  *  but  such 
a  power  exists  in  the  tribe  of  ruminating 
animals,  and  all  the  mammalia  seem  to  be 
formed  after  a  peculiar  model,  but  this  model 
modified  according  to  the  particular  wants 
of  the  animal.     The  influence   of  the  mind 
over  the  stomach  is  apparent  in  all  human 
beings,  from  the  effects  of  mental  impres- 
si  ns   upon   that   organ.      A   man  will  sit 
down  to  his  meal  with  an  excellent  appe- 
tite ;  an  afflicting  piece  of  news  arrives,  and 
his  appetite  immediately  leaves  him.     The 
immortal  Shakspeare,  from  whom  no  secret 
of  human  nature  seems  to  have  been  con- 
cealed, has   finely  exemplified  this  in    the 
conversation  which  occurs  between  Henry 
VI 11.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  When  the  king 

*  Doctor  Gosse,  for  instance. 
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communicates  his  determination  to  disgrace 
him,  by  putting  his  own  intercepted0 dis- 
patches into  his  bands,  observing, 

"  Read  o'er  this  ; 
And,  after,  this  :   and  then  to  breakfast  with 
What  appetite  you  have." 

The  heart,  whose  actions  are  so  inde- 
pendent of  the  will,  has  branches  of  nerves 
also  from  the  eighth  pair,  which  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  immediate  influence  of  men- 
tal impressions  on  the  actions  of  the  organ. 
Instances  are  even  related  of  individuals  who 
could,  at  will,  influence  the  actions  of  the 
|  heart. 

That  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  is 
the   seat  of  organic  or  vegetative  life,  we 
should  infer  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  powers  of  life  seem  to  sink,  when  those 
organs  on  which  the  ganglionic  nerves  are 
distributed  are  assailed  by  external  violence, 
inflammation,   or  spasm.     A  smart  blow  on 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  (which  is  also  the 
situation   of  the  centre   of   the  ganglionic 
nerves,  the  celiac  ganglia  and  plexus)  will 
often  produce   death,   as  instantly  as  if  the 
person  had  been  struck  by  lightning.     It  has 
fallen   to  my  lot  to  have   seen  five   or  six 
cases  of  death  from  rupture  of  portions  of 
the   intestinal  canal,  and  consequent   effu- 
sion into  the  cavity  ;  and  in  all  of  them  I 
was  impressed  by  two  circumstances— 1st. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  powers  of  life, 
seemed  to  sink,   long  before  inflammation 
had  time   to  make  any   apparent  advance  • 
and  2ndly.  The  little  disturbance  which  the' 
cerebral  functions   seemed  to  receive  by  a 
shock  which  took  away  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual in   a  few  hours  ;  for  I  have  observed 
those  persons  converse  and  reason  with  the 
same  facility  as  when  in   the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health  ;  and  I  have  even  heard  one 
individual  jest  on  some  passing  occurrence 
within  a  minute  or  two  of  his  dissolution,  a 
circumstance   which  proves  how  little  the 
brain,  and  the  system  of  nerves  immediately 
arising  from  it,  were   affected  by  a   cause 
capable    of    rapidly    destroying    life,    and 
evinces  the  great  difference   between   the 
ganglionic    and    cerebro-spinal    system    of 
nerves.     Until  lately  it  was  supposed  that 
the  same  nerves  proceeding  from  the  spinal 
marrow,  performed  the  double  office  of  sen- 
sation  and  motion  ;    it  has,  however,  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Charles  Bell,    (a  discovery 
which  reflects  upon  him  the  highest  honour,) 
that    the   posterior  fasciculi  of  nerves  pro- 
ceeding from  the   spinal  marrow,    are  the 
nerves  which  afford  the   property   of  sen- 
sation to  the  parts  on  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed ;  and  that  the  anterior  fasciculi,  on 
the    contrary,    give    the   faculty  of  motion. 
These    facts   are    proved    by  experiments, 
which  have  been  repeated  with  similar  re- 
sults by  ^lagendie  und  others. 
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The  nerves  of  the  other  senses,  as  well  as 
that  of  touch— those  of  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
and  smell— all  have   separate  origins  from 
different  portions  of  the  brain.     Since  then, 
we  find  each  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
has  a  distinct,  and  appropriate  function  to 
perform,  we  are  in  some  degree  prepared 
for  the  proposition  of  Gall  and  Spurzhcim, 
that  the  entire  mass  of  the  brain  is  not  en- 
gaged in  every  mental  operation,  but  that 
different  portions  of  this  viscus  have  their 
allotted  functions.     To  such  of  you  as  have 
a  wish   to  be  acquainted  with  the  Phreno- 
logical doctrines,   I   would  strongly  recom- 
mend yon  to  read,  at  your  leisure  hours,  the 
admirable  work  of  Ms.  George  Combe,  which 
has  already  gone  through  several  editions. 
You  will,  after  perusing  this  work,  feel  the 
littleness  of  those  who  scoff  at  a  subject  of 
which  they  are  ignorant.     An  article,  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Oc- 
tober last,  in  which  he  attacks  the  system 
with    all  the   weapons  of    an   experienced 
controvertist.     This   drew  forth   from   Mr. 
Combe  an  immediate,    spirited,   and  mouf 
triumphant  reply,  in  which  he  not  only  an- 
swered all  his  adversary's  objections,   but 
convicted  him  of  unfair  dealing  as  a  critic,  ] 
ignorance  of  the    subject  he  undertook  to 
criticise,   little  depth  as   a  metaphysician, 
and  but  slight  acquaintance  with  the  opi- 
nions even  of  the  school  he  supports.  Phre- 
nology,  as  defined  by    Mr.  Combe,  "  is  a 
system  of  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
adapted  to   explain  the  primitive  powers  of 
feeling  which  invite  mankind  to  action,  and 
the  capacities  of  thinking  that  guide  our  ac- 
tions till  we   attain   the  object  of  our  de- 
sires." . 
Hitherto,  philosophers    and    metaphysi- 
cians have   considered  the  mind  as   unin- 
fluenced and  unconnected    with   the  body. 
They  have  treated  "  the  thinking  principle 
as  a  disembodied  spirit."    The  phrenologist, 
on  the  contrary,  "  regards  man  as  he  exists 
in  this  sublunary  world  ;  and  desires  to  in- 
vestigate the  laws  which  regulate  the  con- 
nexions between  the  organs  and  the  mind, 
but    without    attempting    to    discover  the 
essence  of  either,  or  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  united." 

After  the  lapse  and  labour  of  more  than  ] 
two  thousand  years,  metaphysicians  are  not 
vet  agreed  concerning  the  existence  of 
many  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
action  and  intellectual  powers  of  man.  In- 
stead of  obtaining  rules  by  which  to  discri- 
minate the  effects  produced  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  individuals,  by  diffe- 
rent combinations  of  the  mental  powers; 
we  find  the  works  of  philosophers  on  the 
mind,  tobe  only  a  never-ending  series  of  dis- 
putes, whether  such  differences  do  exist  in 
nature,  or  are  the  result  of  education  and 


other  adventitious  circumstances.    Gall  and 
Spurzheim  have  ascertained  from  observa- 
tion, primitive  faculties  of  the  mind  so  simpie, 
as  not  to  have  been  thought  of  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  old  school ;  and  they  conceive 
that  they  have  also  from  observation  ascer- 
tained the  parts  of  the  brain,   where  each 
primitive  faculty  resides.     It  would  lead  me 
too  far  to  enter  deeper  into  a  consideration 
of  this  interesting  subject.    Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  is  a  Study  closely  connected  with  the 
various  applications  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  therefore  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the   scientific  practitioner.     1  heir  mode 
of  dissecting  the  brain  is,   however,  I  am 
bold  enough  to  say,  the  only  one  that  ought 
to  be  pursued,  and  will  be   that  adopted  m 
this  school.     The  old  method  we  will  of 
course  show  you,  as  long  as  you  are  likely  to 
be   examined   in  it,  although  we  might  as 
well  engage  to  dissect  the-  muscles  of  an 
extremity  by   cutting  them   across     as   to 
demonstrate  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  brum 
according  to  the  old,  and,  I  am  confident  I 
shall  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
obsolete  method. 

Many  imagine,  that  if  a  surgeon  is  ac- 
!  quainted  with  anatomy,  and  the  treatment 
of  fractures,  dislocations,  ulcers,  tumours, 
and  other  affections  of  the  surface  of  the 
1  body,   that  he  is  qualified  to  practise  sur- 
gery ;  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than 
such  an  opinion,  for  even  to  be  able  to  treat 
as  he  ought  external  affections,  he  should  be 
well  informed  respecting  the  diseases  of  in- 
ternal organs,  and  capable  of  ascertaining 
how  far  the  external  affection  is  connected 
with,  or  symptomatic  of,  the  internal  dis- 
ease     There  is  scarcely  an  eruptiou  which 
occurs  on  the  skin,   which  is  not  more  or 
less  dependant  upon  internal  derangement, 
chiefly  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  to  be 
enabled  to  treat  the  former  with  any  kind  of 
success,  our   remedies  must  chiefly  he  ap- 
plied to   remove   the  derangement  of   the 
latter.     Suppose  a  question  should  arise  re- 
specting the  propriety  of  amputating  a  can- 
cerous breast,  or    removing  an    extremity 
on  account  of  a  diseased  joint ;  no  well-in- 
formed surgeon  would  venture  on  such  an 
operation   without    an  attentive  considera- 
tion of  the  general  state  of  the  constitution, 
i  and  of  the  internal  organs,  hut  of  the  lungs 
in  particular.     If  he  is  so  ignorant  as  to  do 
so  he  is  unfit  to^vactise  our  profession. 

Compound  fractures  and  severe  injuries 
are  constantly  followed  by  symptomatic 
fever,  which  may  be  attended  with  pain  m 
the  li^ad  or  chest,  delirium,  or  dyspnoea  ', 
all  these  symptoms  surely  require  in  the 
attendant  aknowledge  of  the  general  treat- 
ment of  fever. 

If  a  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  perform  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy  in  a  case  of  croup, 
before  he  assents  to  so  decided  a  measure, 
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is  he  not  to  inquire  into  the  symptoms 
with  which  the  patient  is  at  the  time  af- 
fected. If  he  finds  that  such  symptoms 
exist  as  point  out  the  distention  of  the  tra- 
chea and  hronchial  ramifications  with  coa- 
gulable  lymph,  or  frothy  mucus,  surely  he 
ought  not,  at  the  dictum  of  another,  to  per- 
form an  operation  which  must  be  useless, 
and  calculated  only  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
himself  and  his  branch  of  the  profession. 
And  to  decide  upon  this  and  other  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  propriety  of  tra- 
cheotomy, it  must  be  acknowledged,  requires 
in  the  surgeon  information  respecting  all 
the  diseases  to  which  the  throat  and  chest 
are  liable. 

If  a  surgeon  is  called  to  a  case  of  acute 
ophthalmia  in  a  patient  labouring  under 
gout  or  rheumatism,  if  he  has  not  these  dis- 
eases in  his  mind,  he  may  render  very  inef- 
fectual aid  to  his  patient,  under  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  the  treatment  of  simple 
ophthalmia.  The  inflammation  of  gout  often 
attacks,  in  its  most  acute  form,  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eye  ;  but  on  the  recurrence  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  foot  from  which  it  had 
receded,  that  of  the  eye  as  rapidly  disap- 
pears. Here,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
business  of  the  surgeon  is,  by  hot  fomenta- 
tions, and  irritating  applications,  to  bring 
back  the  inflammation  to  the  feet — to  exhi- 
bit colchicum,  and  those  means  most  capa- 
ble of  removing  as  rapidly  as  possible,  a 
dangerous  inflammation  from  a  part  essen- 
tial to  the  future  comforts  of  the  patient, 
even  though  the  means  employed  may  not 
benefit  the  general  disease.  Then  surely 
the  surgeon,  to  be  enabled  to  treat  such  a 
case,  ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture and  treatment  of  rheumatism  and  gout. 

But  take  the  converse  of  the  proposition — ■ 
If  a  physician  is  ignorant  of  the  sympathies 
and  general  disorder  of  the  frame,  of  which 
even  a  simple  stricture  of  the  urethra  is 
capable  of  exciting,  is  he  lit  to  practise 
his  part  of  the  profession  1  The  shiverings 
and  the  sympathetic  derangement  of  the 
stomach  and  liver,  and  various  indescribable 
ailments,  termed  nervous,  he  would  be  in- 
capable of  tracing  to  their  source,  and,  there- 
fore, by  mistaking  the  cause,  not  only  ne- 
glect the  true  mode  of  relief,  but  fill  his 
patient's  stomach  with  a  farrago  of  drugs, 
which  could  not  possibly  do  good,  while  the 
cause  of  these  symptoms  remain  undimi- 
nished. 

A  gentleman  called  on  me  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  testes,  such  as  Mr.  liainsden 
terms  schlerocele,  which  I  soon  recognised 
as  depending  upon  the  irritation  of  stricture 
of  the  urethra.  Instruments  were  used 
which  removed  the  stricture  and  swelling 
of  the  testes,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
astonishment  and  delight  of  the  patient,  a 
train  of  dyspeptic  and  nervous  complaints 


were  cured,  from  which  the  patient  had 
been  teased  for  years,  and  for  which  he 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  more  than  one 
pure  physician. 

If  a  physician,  when  called  upon  to  see 
a  patient  labouring  under  colic,  or  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels,  or  the  symptoms  of  ab- 
dominal inflammation,  is  ignorant  that  these 
symptoms  may  proceed  from  hernia,  he  loses 
his  patient  and  his  reputation  together. 

Long  continued  derangement  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  produce  hemorrhoids  ;  is 
the  surgeon  to  whom  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  is  usually  consigned,  only  to  treat 
the  effect,  and  not  to  look  to  the  cause  1  If 
he  does  so,  he  is  only  half  informed,  and  not 
likely  either  to  benefit  those  who  confide 
their  health  and  life  in  his  hands,  or  his  own 
reputation.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multi- 
ply examples  of  this  kind,  which  crowd 
themselves  upon  my  recollection  ;  sufficient 
has  been  said  to  convince  the  most  sceptical, 
that  the  division  or  the  healing  art  into  phy- 
sic and  surgery,  which  took  place  in  rude 
and  half  civilized  times,  can  by  no  means 
afford  an  excuse  to  the  man  who  may  wish 
to  confine  his  practice  to  the  one  for  remain- 
ing in  ignorance  of  the  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  should  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he 
who  imagines  himself,  as  it  is  termed,  a 
pure  surgeon,  or  a  pure  physician,  and  con- 
temns as  unnecessary,  or  perhaps  degrading, 
the  information  of  the  sister  branch,  is  un- 

WORTHV    OF    THE    PUBLIC    CONFIDENCE,    even 

in  that  department  which  he  has  adopted  as  the 
peculiar  field  of  his  practice.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, not  be  misunderstood,  or  that  I  un- 
derate  the  advantages  that  society  derives 
from  a  division  of  labour  ;  all  I  contend  for 
is  this — that  the  fundamental  information, 
and  the  course  of  studies,  ought  to  be  the 
same  for  both  physician  and  surgeon,  and 
that  after  a  person  thus  qualified  has  under- 
gone an  examination  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  both  of  physic  and  surgery, 
that  then,  and  not  until  then,  should   he  be 

ALLOWED    TO    PRACTISE    IN  EITHER  BRANCH. 

In  large  cities  or  communities,  men  will  na- 
turally fall  into  either  one  branch  or  the 
other,  according  as  either  inclination  or  the 
public  voice,  or  chance,  which,  as  often  as 
selection,  fixes  our  lots  in  this  world,  may 
determine. 

But  in  smaller  communities  and  towns, 
the  same  individual  must  practise  the  heal- 
ing art  in  both  its  branches ;  and  if  he  is 
only  acquainted  with  one,  I  leave  it  to 
yourselves  to  imagine  the  embarrassing  dif- 
ficulties which  his  ignorance  must  entail 
upon  him,  and  the  injury  he  may  inflict  on 
that  portion  of  the  community,  in  which  he 
has  allocated  to  himself  so  important  a  sta- 
tion. 
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As  it  happens,  we  should  imagine,  in  op- 
position to  the  decrees  of  the  vim  graves 
j?t  docti  at  their  "  grave  and  solemn 
meetings,"  that  the  external  surface  of  the 
body  allotted  to  the  dominion  of  the  sur- 
geon, is  supplied  with  brandies  of  the  same 
identical  nerves,  the  same  blood-vessels, 
and  the  same  absorbents,  that  go  to  the 
more  noble  or  important  internal  organs, 
which  fall  into  the  physician's  net,  and  that 
they  are  both  governed  by  the  same  laws, 
and  that  there  are  actually  no  diseases  that 
affect  the  one  which  do  not  influence  the 
other.  How,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
does  it  happen,  that  even  this  imaginary 
line  of  demarcation  between  physic  and 
surgery,  was  established  by  the  wisdom  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  to  practise  one  branch,  may, 
if  he  can,  be  ignorant  of  the  other  ;  and  that 
this  line  of  demarcation  is,  in  fact,  in  this 
very  city,  and  at  this  improved  period  of 
science,  if  report  be  true,  so  far  insisted 
upon,  that  a  knowledge  of  surgery  is  even 
deemed  a  disqualification  for  the  practice  of 
physic  ;  for,  on  no  other  principle  can  I 
imagine  a  by-law,  or  regulation,  of  the  King 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  to  be 
framed,  (if  it  be  possible  such  a  by-law 
can  exist,)  which  will  not  admit  to  the 
test  of  an  examination,  any  individual  who 
is  a  Licentiate  or  Member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  until  he  has  qualified 
himself  (to  use  an  Irishism)  by  a  disquali- 
fication, i.  e.  by  removing  his  name  from 
the  roll  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Thank  God,  whatever  follies  exist  in  our 
own  body,  and  I  have  freely  exposed  them 
to  view,  there  are  none  commensurate  with 
this.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  happy  to  per- 
ceive, that  almost  all  of  our  junior  Mem- 
bers and  Licentiates  take  degrees  in  medi- 
cine iu  those  Colleges  from  which  they  are 
not  excluded.  Tims  realising  what  the  in- 
terests of  society  demand,  but  which  the 
littleness  of  chartered  bodies  have  hitherto 
prevented,  I  shall  say,  in  subversion  of  the 
very  spirit  of  this  charter.  And  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  period  cannot  be  far  distant, 
when  the  two  branches  of  the  healing  art, 
which  were  dissevered  in  rude  and  ignorant 
times,  will  again  be  reunited,  at  least  so 
far  as  that  the  fundamental  education  for 
both  shall  be  the  same. 

Impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of 
grounding  the  pupil  in  the  principles  us  well 
of  physic  as  surgery,  the  founders  of  this 
School  have  appointed,  with  themselves,  a 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  and  also  a  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Meteria  Mediea.  The  qualifications 
of  Dr.  Cummins  and  Mr.  Donovan,  to  iill 
the  important  offices  they  have  undertaken, 
are  already  well  known  and  duly  appre- 
ciated bv  the  public. 


I  have,  hitherto,  Gentlemen,  engaged 
your  attention,  in  a  great  measure,  with  ob- 
servations on  what  may  be  termed  the  po- 
litical economy  of  schools  cf  physic,  and 
particularly  of  those  of  our  own  country. 
A  subject  which  many,  perhaps,  will  esteem 
foreign  to  the  observations  which  ought  to 
be  addressed  to  pupils  about  to  enter  upon 
the  medical  profession.  Put,  1  considered 
that  details  which  unfold  the  state  of  that 
profession  which  you  are  going  to  adopt, 
the  air-rations  which  appear  tome  to  be  re- 
quired, in  order  to  obtain  that  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  healing  art  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  could  not  fail  at  present  of  ex- 
citing an  interest  in  your  minds,  perhaps 
hereafter,  of  inducing  those  necessary  im- 
provements I  have  suggested. 

I  shall  now,  therefore,  conclude  this  lec- 
ture with  some  brief  observations  applicable 
to  the  best  mode  of  acquiring  the  necessary 
degree  of  information  in  the  various  and  la- 
borious studies  you  will  have  to  undergo, 
before  you  are  fitted  for  the  ordeal  of  a 
public  examination,  or  to  practise  your  pro- 
fession with  a  conscientious  feeling,  that 
yon  have  not  undertaken  the  performance  of 
duties  to  which  you  are  incompetent.  Your 
first  occupation  will,  then,  be  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  which  may  be  es- 
teemed the  very  basis  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. "Without  a  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
you  will  feel  inadequate  to  treat  the  most 
common  surgical  case,  and  in  the.  majority 
of  instances  in  which  a  member  of  our  pro- 
fession has  happened  to  disgrace  himself,  it 
maybe  traced  to  his  ignorance  of  this  foun- 
dation of  his  art. 

Although  books  and  lectures  will  assist, 
a  true  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  not  to  be 
acquired  from  either ;  you  must  patiently 
dissect  from  day  to  dav,  from  month  to 
month,  and  even  from  year  to  year,  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  human  body.  You  must 
consider  their  texture,  and  above  all,  as  a 
surgeon,  their  relative  situations  ;  although 
all  parts  should  be  seen  and  known,  some 
require  more  attention  than  others ;  for 
instance,  the  course  of  the  large  vessels  and 
nerves  along  the  neck  and  limbs,  and  their 
relative  situation  to  the  muscles,  so  as  that 
the  latter  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  sur- 
geon when  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
cut  down  upon  the  foimer.  The  viscera  of 
the  pelvis,  and  their  relative  situation  both 
in  male  and  female  :  the  important  parts 
situated  in  the  axilla,  groin,  bend  of  the 
arm,  and  behind  the  knee,  cannot  he  too 
accurately  or  too  often  considered. 

Among-  the  parts  of  surgical  anatomy 
which  require  the  close  attention  of  the 
practical  surgeon,  that  of  the  joints  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and,  strange  to  say, 
these  are  almost  universally  neglected  by  ana- 
tomical students,  who,  when  they  have  dis- 
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sected  the  muscles  of  a  limb,  throw  away 
the  bones  and  ligaments  as  useless. 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  learn  the  names 
of  the  processes  of  bones  and  ligaments 
which  connect  one  bone  with  another  ;  the 
articular  shape  of  their  extremities,  how 
they  lock  into  each  other,  how  they  are 
supported  by  musclesas  well  as  by  ligaments 
in  their  situation,  should  be  attentively  con- 
sidered ;  upon  a  due  knowledge  of  the 
joints  often  depends  a  surgeon's  character. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  a  practi- 
tioner, than  to  let  a  dislocation  escape  his 
inquiries,  which  another  from  his  superior 
knowledge  of  anatomy  has  been  able  to  de- 
tect. But,  Gentlemen,  you  will  have  the 
advantage  in  this  school,  of  the  friendly  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  M'Dowell, 
to  direct  and  superintend  your  anatomical 
pursuits  ;  and  to  their  care  I  consign  you. 
Do  not  waste  your  time  at  anatomical  lec- 
tures by  taking  notes.  Anatomy  is  more  to 
be  learned  by  the  eve  than  by  the  under- 
standing. I  am  not  an  advocate  for  notes  at 
any  lecture  ;  while  the  student  is  marking 
down  part  of  what  has  fallen  from  the  Pro- 
fessor, another  part,  and  perhaps  the  more 
important,  escapes  his  attention.  Besides, 
he  misses  the  impression  which  the  manner 
and  expression  of  the  lecturer  is  calculated 
to  convey,  when  any  matter  of  importance 
is  urged  on  the  pupil's  attention.  When 
you  return  to  your  study,  then  note  down 
the  physiological  or  practical  information 
which  may  be  of  importance  to  recollect ; 
and  this  method  of  noting  lectures  is  better 
calculated  than  any  other  to  preserve  the 
attention  awake,  and  to  comprehend  the 
views  of  the  lecturer. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  physiology  is 
but  little  cultivated  in  the  medical  schools 
of  Dublin,  yet  it  is  this  study  which  in  a 
great  measure  rewards  the  pupil  for  the 
drudgery  he  undergoes  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  and  the  arbitrary,  and  of- 
ten barbarous  nomenclature  connected  with 
it.  In  the  view  of  remedying  this  defect,  as 
far  ac-  our  school  is  connected,  we  have  in- 
stituted a  distinct  lectureship  on  physiology 
and  comparative  anatomy.  My  former 
pupil,  Dr.  M'Donnell,  will  attempt  this 
arduous  undertaking  ;  for  arduous  I  may 
call  it,  when  we  consider  the  various  sci- 
•  nces,  the  extensive  information,  and  the 
talent  for  research  which  it  requires.  A 
consideration  of  the  difficulties  attending  a 
course  of  physiological  lectures,  claims, 
therefore,  the  indulgence  of  all  parties  for 
those  omissions  or  deficiencies  which  must 
be  expected  to  attend  the  first  attempt  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  made  in  this  city. 

After  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body  in 
a  state  of  health,  he  is  then  naturally  led  to 
consider  the  alterations  which  it  undergoes 


in  both,  when  assailed  by  disease,  and  this 
constitutes  the  pathological  part  of  the  course. 
Much  useful  information  may  be  conveyed 
by  lectures  on  the  practice  of  surgery  and 
medicine ;  but  it  is  only  in  hospitals  that 
practical  information  is  to  be  obtained. 
As  in  learning  anatomy  the  pupil  must 
himself  use  the  knife,  and  see  and  touch 
the  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  order  to 
learn  their  relative  situations  and  structure  ; 
so,  iu  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  diseases, 
although  books  and  lectures  are  useful,  yet 
without  seeing  those  diseases,  and  observing 
with  your  own  eyes  the  symptoms  and  de- 
rangements they  occasion,  (an  advantage 
which  hospital  practice  alone  extends  to 
pupils,)  you  will  be  ignorant  of  your  pro- 
fession ;  and  here  let  me  advise  you,  in  the 
examination  of  patients,  to  observe  the  phe- 
nomena of  diseases  as  presented  to  your 
senses,  and  do  not  trust  altogether  to  the 
description  of  authors  and  lecturers.  The 
expression  of  countenance  and  general  man- 
ner of  a  patient,  even  the  mode  in  which  he 
lies  in  his  bed,  communicates  to  the  experi- 
enced practitioner  information  which  no 
language,  however  accurate,  could  convey  ; 
but  from  which  a  practitioner  is  alone  often 
enabled  to  prognosticate  with  certainty  the 
termination  of  the  case.  This  necessary  in- 
formation cannot  be  acquired  by  lectures,  or 
from  any  othei  book  but  that  of  Nature  itself. 

Most  useful  knowledge  may,  no  doubt,  be 
imbibed  from  an  intercourse  with  experi- 
enced men ;  but  experience  often  deceives 
itself,  and  errors  have  been  handed  down 
from  one  age  to  another,  which  could  only 
have  happened  by  suffering  ourselves  to  be 
hood- winked  by  the  authority  of  the  learned, 
and  the  dogmata  of  schools.  The  book  of 
Nature,  however,  is  uniform;  and  though 
difficult  sometimes  to  comprehend,  will 
deeply  reward  hi  in  who  studies  it  with  at- 
tention, with  a  mind  free  from  prepossessions, 
and  a  sight  unclouded  by  the  mists  of  hypo- 
thetical errors. 

Gentlemen,  he  assured  we  shall  all  feel 
a  lively  interest  in  the  w?lfare  of  those  who 
seem  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  professional 
knowledge,  and  we  shall  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities, 
such  questions  as  you  shall  ask  of  us,  well 
recollecting  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
embarrassed  our  own  progress,  and  the  ad- 
vantage we  should  have  derived  from  any 
friendly  hand  ready  to  remove  some  of  the 
thorns  and  brambles  and  difficulties  of  all 
kinds  which  obstructed  our  path. 

We  would  wish  to  impress  upon  your 
minds,  that  the  profession  which  you  are 
about  to  commence  is  one  which  demands, 
from  the  starting  post,  unremiting  labour, 
to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  which 
will  enable  you  to  enter  upon  practice  with 
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a  conscientious  feeling,  that  you  are  really 
qualified  for  the  task. 

It  may  be  years,  perhaps,  before  you 
begin  to  reap  any  return  for  the  expense  and 
labour  bestowed  upon  your  education.  Let 
these  years  not  be  spent  in  vain  regrets 
that  the  world  is  unacquainted  with  your 
talents  and  acquirements,  but  in  adding  to 
your  stock  of  knowledge,  not  only  in  pro- 
fessional information,  but  those  various 
branches  of  science  immediately  connected 
with  your  profession  ;  chemistry,  minera- 
logy, botany,  zoology,  and  comparative  ana- 
tomy, may  most  usefully  occupy  your  time. 
Our  profession  naturally  leads,  more  than 
any  other,  to  a  consideration  of  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  nature,  which  has  occasioned 
the  remark  of  Johnson,  that  he  knew  no 
men  in  society  so  generally  well  informed 
as  those  of  the  medical  profession.  I  say 
a°ain,  make  good  use  of  this  period  of  lei- 
sure ;  for  when  professional  business  begins 
to  flow  in  on  you,  you  will  find  but  little 
time  for  literary  pursuits. 

The  commencement  of  practice  is  always 
to  the  young  practitioner  a  state  of  anxiety, 
vexation,  and  disappointment.  He  begins 
the  world  tremblingly  alive  to  the  slightest 
event  which  may  affect  his  professional  cha- 
racter, and  trifles,  such  as  disappointment 
in  the  powers  of  a  medicine  ;  the  peevish 
and  unanswerable  questions  of  patients  and 
their  friends,  which  when  lie  advances  in 
practice  would  only  occasion  a  smile,  give 
him  now  many  a  sleepless  night.  He  ob- 
serves, perhaps,  a  fellow  pupil,  known  to 
have  passed  in  idleness,  revelry,  and  dissi- 
pation, those  hours  which  he  spent  in  assi- 
duous labours  by  day  at  the  dissecting  table, 
the  hospital,  or  the  lecture  room,  and  at 
night  beside  his  solitary  lamp,  rapidly  pass 
by  him  in  the  road  to  professional  emolu- 
ment and  fame  ;  and  what  is  still  more 
galling  than  even  this,  he  finds  the  patient, 
who  is  perhaps  indebted  to  his  skill  and 
assiduous  attention  for  his  life,  betray  an 
ungrateful  want  of  confidence  towards  his 
preserver,  and  bestow  it  perhaps  on  some 
ignorant  pretender,  who,  through  patronage 
or  wordly  tact,  or  the  tricks  of  charlatary, 
has  managed  to  make  the  world  believe  that 
he  is  the  great  Esculapius  of  the  age.  Let 
him  not  lose  his  equanimity  under  all  these 
mortifications  ;  a  few  years  roll  on,  and  the 
man  well  grounded  in  his  profession  will 
feel  himself  stedl'ast  on  the  pyramid  of  pub- 
lic estimation,  the  basis  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  poor,  and 
the  apex  by  that  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country.  The  shallowness  of  the  man  of 
patronage  is  sooner  or  later  discovered,  in 
spite  of  patronising  friends ;  these  even  at 
length  slip  from  his  support,  and  as  his  pro- 
fessional character  has  not  grown  out  of  the 
well-earned  favour  of  the  multitude,  like 


that  of  his  more  deserving  competitors,  there 
are  no  saving  hands  numerous  and  strong 
enough  to  elevate  him  above  the  common 
mass  of  mankind,  and  he  sinks  to  his  natu- 
ral level,  never  to  rise  again.  Yes,  Gen- 
tlemen, this  is  no  fiction  manufactured  for 
your  amusement.  The  history  of  profes- 
sional men,  in  every  realm,  and  at  every 
period,  attests  the  truth  of  the  story.  Let 
each  of  you  recollect  it  when  about  to  sacri- 
fice y"our  duties  to  your  pleasures,  and  I 
shall  not  have  lectured  to  you  this  day  in 
vain. 

[During  the  delivery  of  this  Lecture,  Mr. 
Carmichael  was  interrupted  by  loud  bursts 
of  applause,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  accla- 
mations lasted  several  minutes.] 


FOREIGN   DEPARTMENT. 

Controversy  between  M.  Serres  of  Paris,  and 
Professor  Tiedemann  of  Heidelburg. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  in  a  late 
Number  of  The  Lancet*  we  published 
some  severe  remarks  by  Professor  Tiede- 
mann,  on  a  passage  in  the  1st  Part  of 
M.  Serres'  work  t  on  the  brain.  In  these 
remarks,  three  charges  were  brought  against 
M.  Serres: — 1.  That  he  bad  intentionally 
altered  the  title  of  the  1st  Part  of  P.  Tiede- 
mann's  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain. 
2.  That  M.  Serres  had  insinuated  that  Pro- 
fessor Tiedemann  had  tried  for  the  prize 
which  was  awarded  to  M.  Serres'  pro- 
duction ;  and,  odly,  That  M.  Serres  had  en- 
deavoured to  give  an  air  of  originality  to  his 
work,  which  he  could  only  do  by  claiming 
merit  for  discoveries  and  observations  that 
had  been  made  by  others.  To  these  charges 
M.  Serres  has  just  published  the  following- 
observations  :  % 

1st.  P.  Tiedemann  charges  me  with  having 
changed  the   title   of  the  1st  Part    of   his 


*  Vid.  Lancet,  Nov.  4,  1826. 
t  Anatomie  comparee  du  Cerveau,  Paris, 
1824. 
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work.  The  title  which  he  has  given  to  it 
is,  "  The  Anatomy  of the  Brain,  containing  the 
history  of  its  Development  in  the  Feetus,  with  a 
comparative  exposition  of  its  structure  in  Ani- 
mals." The  first  part  is  entitled  :  "Re- 
searches on  the  Structure  of  the  Brain  in  the 
Feetus  at  different  period.;  of  its  formation." 
And  the  title  given  in  my  note,  is  "  Anatomy 
and  formation  of  the  Brain  of  the  Human  Em- 
bryo." These  three  titles,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  used  by  P.  Tiedemann  himself,  ex- 
press the  same  thing  ;  but  to  appreciate 
them  we  must  recal  to  recollection  what  the 
first  part  really  contains.  It  contains  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain  of  the  human  embryo, 
and  of  its  colour  from  the  first  to  the  ninth 
month  of  its  formation.  But  what  does  my 
version  of  the  title  express  ?  The  contents 
of  the  first  part  of  the  work  to  the  very 
letter.  I  expressed  it  in  the  only  terms 
which  were  adapted  to  show  that  P.  Tiede- 
mann had  performed  respecting  the  human 
embryo  the  same  kind  of  task  which  1 
had  undertaken  on  man,  the  mammalia,  birds 
and  reptiles.  If  I  have  not  employed 
the  word  feetus,  it  is  because  the  Trench 
anatomists  apply  this  term  to  the  embryo 
arrived  at  one  of  the  later  periods.  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  descend  into  such 
minutiaa,  but  as  such  trivial  points  are  op- 
posed against  me,  I  am  obliged  to  submit 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

2d.  I  have  wished  to  insinuate,  it  is 
said,  that  P.  Tiedemann  had  tried  with  me 
to  obtain  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy. 
It  is  this  which  especially  appears  to  have 
excited  the  Professor's  wrath.  But  I  will 
observe  that  this  is  altogether  a  gratuitous 
assertion,  devoid  of  all  truth.  Neverthe- 
less, I  knew  that  P.  Tiedemann  had_  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  investigating  the  subject 
— I  knew  that  he  had  sent  a  work  to  the 
Institute  even  after  the  prize  had  been  ad- 
judged— still  I  was  silent  on  these  points ; 
for  what  object  had  I  to  gain  by  wounding, 
in  pn  uncalled  for  manner,  the  feeling  of  an 
anatomist  whose  talents  I  respect.  The 
work  of  the  same  author,  entitled,  "  Icones 
cerebri  simiarum  et  quorumdam  mummalium 
variorum,"  here  comes  under  our  notice  : 
"  a  work,"  says  M.  Tiedemann,  "  which  I 
had  resolved,  as  corresponding  member  of 
the  Institute  since  1812,  to  send  to  that 
learned  body,  as  I  had  done  with  other  pro- 
ductions." It  appears  from  this,  that  the 
author  repels  the  idea  of  wishing  to  answer 
the  question;  nevertheless,  as  it  was  the 
sending  of  the  work  which  made  me  fall  into 
the  mistake,  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
reader  in  a  situation  to  judge  between  P. 
Tiedemann,  who  denies  having  in  view  the 
answering  of  the  question,  and  myself,  who 
supposed  that  he  had  that  intention.  The 
following   letter,    which  accompanied  the 


work,  will  dispel  all  doubts.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  perpetual  Secretary  (Baron  Cuvier) 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Heidelberg,  le  22  Juillet  1821. 

Monsieur  ettres-honorable  conseiller-d'  Etat, 

Vous  recevrez  avec  la  presente  mes  Icones 
cerebri  simiarum  et  quorumdam  mammaUnm  va- 
riorum, qui  viennent  de  paraitre,  et  dontje 
vous  ai  dtja  parle  il  y  a  quelques  mois. 

Ayez  la  complaisance  de  presenter  a  lTn- 
sti tut  cet  exemplaire.  Je  souhaiterais  pour- 
tant  au  moins  pouvoir  contribuer  en  quelque 
chose  ii  repondre  a  la  question  proposed  par 
l'lnstitut,  mes  affaires  ne  m'ayant  pas  per- 
mis  de  la  traiter  dans  toute  son  etendue.  Je 
serais  bien  heureux,  si  cet  hommage  mon- 
trait  a  l'lnstitut  combien  je  prends  a  cceur 
de  mettre  tous  mes  soins  a  repondre  a  ses, 
demandes. 

Agreez  1'assurance  de  ma  plus  parfaite 
consideration  et  estime  avec  laquelle  j'ai 
l'honneur  d'etre,  etc. 

Sign£,  Tiedemann. 

I  will  abstain  from  commenting  on  this 
letter;  it  had  no  doubt  escaped  the  profes- 
sor's memory  when  he  wrote  the  recrimina- 
tion. 

The  third  and  last  allegation,  to  which  the 
others  are  only  an  introduction,  is  the  ques- 
tion on  the  originality  of  my  work.  For 
three  thousand  years,  the  brain  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  anatomists,  and  what  has 
been  the  result  of  their  investigation  1  Sup- 
positions instead  of  facts,  incoherent  hypo- 
theses, systems  possessing  more  or  less  in- 
genuity, a  degree  of  vagueness  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  inevitable  results  of  want  of  ge- 
neral principles  ;  a  complete  blank  on  the 
connexions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  system.  Such  was  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  in  1313,  when  the  Academy 
selected  the  subject  for  the  great  prize  ;  and 
when  my  work,  and  the  report  of  Baron 
Cuvier  appeared,  the  facts  therein  con- 
tained were  quite  novel.  And  how  would 
M.  Cuvier  have  made  such  an  extended  and 
favourable  report  of  my  work,  without  ever 
mentioning  that  of  Tiedemann's,  if  there 
was  nothing  original  in  it.  The  simple 
statement  of  the  facts  will  be  quite  sufficient 
to  show  the  force  of  the  professor's  charge. 

The  first  volume  of  my  work  consists  of 
ten  chapters.  The  subjects  in  eight  of  those 
have  not  been  touched  on  by  P.  Tiedemann. 
There  remains  then,  two  chapters,  the  mat- 
ter of  which  has  been  investigated  by  both. 
These  are  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of 
the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  my  work. 
In  the  first  of  these  chapters,  I  expose  the 
formation  of  the  brain  and   of  the  spinal 
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marrow  in  the  mammalia  and  man.  P.  T. 
has  described  them  in  man  only.  I  then 
established  the  relations  between  these 
parts  in  the  three  upper  classes,  according 
to  the  general  principles  which  I  laid  down. 
Did  P.Tiedeniann  know  these  principles? 
Had  lie  traced  out  the  formation  of  these 
parts  in  birds  and  reptiles  1  If,  then,  I  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  similar  to  those  of 
P.  Tiedemann,  it  has  been  by  my  own  re- 
searches, and  not  by  those  of  others.* 


Comparative  Diseases  of  the  Tailors,  Carpenters, 
and  Bakers  in  Hamburgh,  f 

In  this  free  city  are  two  small  hospitals 
supported  by  the  Freemasons.  That  ap- 
propriated to  the  male  sex  was  intended  for 
labourers;  but,  in  1805,  began  to  be  re- 
sorted to  by  the  tailors,  and,  in  1811,  by 
cabinet  makers  ;  but  the  latter  did  not  use 
it  after  September  1824.  The  total  num- 
ber of  tailors  treated  was  78.5  ;  of  cabinet- 
makers, 511  ;  and  of  bakers,  only  71  ;  and 
the  deaths  were,  84  tailors,  or  1  in  9; 
and  21  cabinet-makers,  or  1  in  24  ;  bakers, 
4,  or  1  in  18.  Diseases  which  are  apt  to 
prove  fatal  to  weak  persons,  were  much 
more  fatal  to  tailors  than  cabinet-makers;  and 
of  those  affected  with  nervous  fever,  one-third 
of  the  tailors,  and  one- seventh  of  the  cabi- 
net-makers died.  Of  twelve  cases  of  abdo- 
dominal  inflammation,  seven  tailors  died, 
while  five  cabinet-makers  recovered.  One 
half  of  the  deaths  among  the  cabinet-makers 
was  from  phthisis  ;  one-third  of  the  tailors. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportions 
affected  with  the  principal  diseases,  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  patients  ex- 
ercising each  trade  : 

Diseases.         Tailors.  Cabinet-  Bakers, 
makers. 

Catarrhal  fever,    1  in     6  9  6 

Rheumatic  fever  ...    15  14  6 

Nervous  fever 12  24  18 

Gastric  fever 12  12  18 

Intermittent  fever  . .    10  17  18 

Inflammatory  fever. .   98  6'4  — 

External  injuries     ..98  22  3/> 

Ulcers 98  12  14 

Ascarides  (finger- 

wunn) —  4G  — 


*  The  second  volume  of  my  work  lias 
just  appeared  ;  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that 
several  points  are  therein  discussed,  which 
have  also  been  treated  by  P.  Tiedemann  in 
his  work. 

t  Gerson  and  Julius  Magazin  der  Aus- 
landigchen  Literatur,  July,  August,  1823. 


On  two  New  Species  of  Gravel. 

M.  Magendie  has,  in  one  of  his  works, 
pointed  out  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  quality  of  the  ingesta  and  the 
nature  of  the  constituent  principles  of  the 
urine.  He  has  also  shown  the  connexion 
existing  between  the  chemical  character  of 
the  urine,  and  the  nature  of  the  particles  of 
sand  which  are  passed  from  the  urethra. 
The  red  gravel,  which  is  invariably  formed 
of  uric  acid,  and  is  highly  painful  to  the 
subjects  of  it,  is  (like  gout)  never  found 
but  in  those  who  are  enormous  eaters  of 
animal  food.  The.  excess  of  urea  generated 
in  these  persons,  disposes  to  the  formation 
of  urate  of  soda  in  the  articulations,  that  is, 
to  gout  as  well  as  gravel.  M.  Magendie  has 
brought  forward  some  new  facts  in  support 
of  his  theory.  One  in  the  case  of  an  epicure, 
who,  being  charged  with  a  political  mission 
to  a  country  remarkable  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  after  having  indulged  to  excess, 
thought  to  remedy  any  evil  that  might  occur, 
by  eating  every  morning  a  large  plateful  of 
sorrel.  After  persevering  in  this  course  for 
twelve  months,  this  political  epicure  expe- 
rienced very  severe  pains  in  his  kidneys  and 
uterers  ;  which  were  followed  by  the  expul- 
sion of  a  stone  from  the  urethra,  of  one  half 
inch  in  length,  and  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  stone  was  of  an  orange 
colour,  and  very  hard.  It  was  found  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  pure  oxalate  of 
lime.  It  is  evident  that  the  oxalic  acid  con- 
tained in  such  quantity  in  the  sorrel,  had 
been  the  originating  cause  of  the  stone. 

M.  Magendie  has  made  known  another 
species  of  gravel,  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
so  evident.  In  the  disease  which  accom- 
panies it,  the  deposit  in  the  urine  is  some- 
times a  powder  of  a  white  colour,  and  very 
fine,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  small 
hairs,  the  length  of  which  varies  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-twelfth  of  an  inch.  At  other 
times  the  gravelly  particles  are  whitish,  un- 
equal, and  of  so  little  consistence,  that  they 
break  between  the  fingers  without  any  sepa- 
ration of  the  small  fragments,  which  are  held 
together  by  these  small  hairs,  and  remain 
united  in  a  kind  of  cluster.  These  hairs 
can  be  separated  by  maceration.  M.  Ma- 
gendie has  given  the  name  of  the  hairy  gravel 
to  this  species  of  the.  complaint. 

The  constituent  principles  of  this  kind  of 
gravel  have  been  ascertained  by  M.  Peletier 
to  be  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  phosphate  cf  magnesia  and  uric  acid. 
M.  Magendie  attributes  the  phosphate  of 
lime  to  the  consumption  of  animal  food  in  im- 
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moderate  quantity.  With  regard  to  the 
hairs,  he  confesses  his  entire  ignorance  hov.- 
they  can  originate.  This  physician  recom- 
mends, in  such  cases,  an  exclusive  vegetable 
diet,  and  the  employment  of  alkalies  ;  and 
in  terminating  his  memoir  on  this  subject, 
he  remarks,  "  we  may  perceive  what  utility 
may  result  from  a  knowledge  of  the  origin 
and  a  chemical  constitution  of  calculi,  and 
of  how  much  importance  it  is  for  those 
affected  with  stone  or  gravel,  who  become 
the  subjects  of  operations,  to  have  the  cal- 
culi analysed,  and  to  trace  back  their  forma- 
tion to  their  origin.  Then  only  can  they  hope 
to  be  cured  of  a  malady  of  which  the  extraction 
of  stone  from  the  bladder  is  only  a  dangerous 
palliative,  which  leaves  them,  as  daily  expe- 
rience demonstrates,  exposed  to  all  the 
chances  of  relapse.  This  secret  of  science 
ought  to  attract  the  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists and  physicians. 

The  editors  of  the  work  from  which  wehave 
made  this  extract,  agree  entirely  with  M. 
Magendie  in  this  last  sentiment.  "  Wehave 
seen,"  they  remark,  "  children  who  have 
been  operated  upon  even  to  the  third  time 
for  stone ;  besides,  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  there  exists  what  is  called  a  calculus 
diathesis,  proper  to  every  kind  of  calculus, 
and  which  renders  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
more  or  less  dangerous,  according  to  the 
nature  of  these  concretions.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Marcet  has  shown  that  in  operations  for 
stone,  the  ratio  of  deaths,  according  to  the 
nature  of  calculus,  is 

One  patient  with  mural  calculus  in  ... .  20 

One  with  calculi,  in  which  uric  acid  pre- 
dominates, in 7 

One  with  fusible  calculi,  often  mixed 
with  triple  phosphate,  in    6 

One  with  calculi  of  pure  phosphate  of 
lime,  or  alternating  with  triple  phos- 
phate, in 4 

On^  with  calculi,  formed  of  distinct  [al- 
ternating layers,  in. 3 

The  calculus  of  uric  acid  constitutes  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  number  found  in  the 
urinary  passages,  the  fusible  and  mural  cal- 
culi together  forming  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  We  perceive,  by  this  statement, 
that  the  mortality  is  in  the  ratio  of  the 
nature  of  the  calculus  ;  and  such  is  the 
difference,  that  it  is  more  than  six  times 
greater  for  the  calculi  formed  of  distinct 
alternating  layers,  than  for  those  of  oxalate 
of  lime,  which  leads  us  to  imagine  that  in  the 
production  of  the  former  several  morbific 
affections  are  united.  These  facts  are  well 
worthy  of  the  attention,  of  the  profession  ; 
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there  are  many  who  already  agree  with  3VT. 
Magendie  on  this  point.  We  know  several 
for  whom  'we  have  made  analyses  of  the  cal- 
culi which  had  been  extracted,  who  have 
subsequently  submitted  their  patients  to  a 
treatment  and  regimen  calculated  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  disease. 

M.  Segalas,  in  a  note  on  this  subject,  laid 
before  the  Academie  Royale  de  Medecine, 
observes  that  he  has  found  the  use  of  an 
acidulated  liquid,  such  as  of  beer,  taken  in 
large  quantity,  produce  the  discharge  of 
calculi  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
From  this  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
alkaline  remedies  are  only  useful  in  cases 
where  the  calculi  are  formed  of  uric  acid ; 
where  they  are  composed  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  he  would  have  recourse  to  acidulated 
drinks. 

There  is  a  case  given  in  the  "  Revue 
Medicale"  of  September,  which  tends  to 
confirm  still  more  this  opinion.  It  is  related 
by  M.  Genois,  a  provincial  surgeon  in, 
France.  The  patient  was  fifty  two  years  of 
age,  and  had  for  several  months  a  degree  of 
vesical  tenesmus,  with  severe  pain  in  the 
urethra,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  penis. 
He  was  sounded,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
were  several  stones  in  the  bladder,  which 
were  conceived  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut.  Two  drachms  of  the  supercarbonate  of 
soda  were  prescribed  to  be  taken  daily  in  a 
quart  of  water.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the 
treatment,  the  patient  experienced  very 
sharp  pains,  accompanied  with  retention  of 
urine.  The  cause  of  the  latter  symptom 
was  found  to  be  a  small  calculus  in  the 
urethra,  which  was  pushed  back  into 
the  bladder  with  a  sound.  The  use  of  the 
soda  was  continued,  by  which  the  painful 
symptoms  were  mitigated.  At  the  end  a 
month  ten  calculi  were  discharged,  with 
very  little  pain,  by  the  urethra.  The  calculi 
weighed  each  about  four  grains,  were  of  the 
size  of  small  peas,  of  a  spherical  shape  and 
smooth  surface.  They  were,  on  being  ana- 
lysed, found  to  consist  of  uric  acid,  with 
some  animal  matter.  The  patient  has  since 
been  free  from  all  his  former  symptoms. 


At  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers, the  following  ridiculous  question 
was  propounded  by  Sir  Fretful  Wizard: 
Young  man,  what  connects  the  pericranium 
with  the  periosteum^  The  astonished  stu- 
dent stood  aghast,  stammered,  stuttered,  and 
reeled  backwards  ;  but  the  bilious  Knight, 
anxious  to  relieve  the  "  young  man"  from 
his  embarassed  situation,  amused  the  Court 
by  ejaculating,  Why,  cellular  substance,  to  be 
sure ! !  ! 
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London,  Saturday,  January  20, 1827 


When  the  Legislature  of  a  country  de- 
viate either  accidentally  or  designedly, 
from  correct  principles  of  legislation,  it  is 
no  less  their  duty  to  purify  themselves  from 
the  error  into  which  they  have  fallen,  than 
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be  their  conduct  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country ;  and  that,  whilst  they  will  be  care- 
ful to  direct  their  particular  attention  to  the 
electors  of  the  borough  of  *  *  *  *  *,  yet 
that  they  shall,  at  the  same  time,  hold  their 
seat  as  a  retaining  fee  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  at  large.     It  appears,  however, 
from  the  diversity  of  effects  produced  by 
the  seat-fee  of  the  House  and  the  gold-fee  of 
our  common  law   courts,   that  these  law- 
yers hold  the  two  in  very  different  estima- 
tion J  the  gold-fee  excites  all  their  energies, 
calls  forth  all  their  talents,  sharpens  their 


it  is  the  duty  of  the  people,  whilst  they  con 

stitutionally  submit  to  the  operations  of  the 

law,  to  demand  from  their  Representatives  functions,  fertilises  their  wit,  and  under  its 

its  amelioration  or  repeal.     That  the  in-  omnipotent  influence  truth  is  often  proved 

fluence  of  private  interest  has  often   ob-  a  liar!     Such  are  the  wonderful  effects  pro  - 

tained  for  a  country  laws  of  the   greatest  duced  by  the  gold-fee ;  but,  unhappily,  the 
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excellence  and  public  importance,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  disprove  ;  but  that  the  con- 
verse has  been  much  more  frequent,  none 
will  have  the  temerity  to  deny.  It  is  as- 
serted, by  many  careless  observers  of  human 
actions,  that  the  presence  of  such  a  host  of 
professional  lawyers  as  now  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
no  laws  contemplated  for  sordid  purposes 
ever  receive  the  sanction  of  that  House ; 
that  the  professional  cunning  of  the  law- 


retaining  fee  of  the  people,  or  in  other 
words  the  seat-fee,  is  not  possessed  of  such 
stimulating  properties— at  least  not  men- 
tally considered— as  the  sign  of  its  in- 
fluence is  too  frequently  confined  to  the 
seat,  and  finally  terminates  in  a  caudal  ex- 
tremity, the  emblem  of  nothing,  at  once  the 
sign  of  the  possessor's  apostacy,  and  the 
people's  folly. 

Does  it  not  strike  every  reflecting  mind 
as  most  extraordinary,  that  hundreds  upon 


yers  would  at  once  detect  the  chicanery  of  hundreds  of  public  and  private  bills,  framed 
the  knavish  suitors,  and  that  exposure  and  so  unintelligibly  that  no  ordinary  under- 
defeat  would  invariably  ensue.     Unfortu-   standing  can  embrace  their  meaning,  and  the 


nately,  the  occurrences  of  every  succeeding 
Session  of  Parliament  display,  in  the  most 
glaring  colours,  the  fallacy  of  such  state- 
ments. It  is  not  our  object  to  question  the 
skill  of  the  professional  senator  ;  but  when 
we  contrast  the  conduct  of  these  lawyers,  as 
it  is  presented  to  us  in  our  judicial  courts 


most  prominent  feature  of  which  is  the 
selfishness  of  their  promoters,  should 
annually  receive,  without  observation  or 
comment,  the  sanction  of  an  assembly  com- 
posed in  gTeat  part  of  some  of  the  most  acute 
lawyers  of  the  age  ;  yet  these  same  lawyers, 
when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the 


on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  House  of  Com-  LoM-/ee,  can,  during  hours  together,  detect 
mons  on  the  other,  the  picture  presents  lit-  and  expose  their  absurdities  ;  can  unspar- 
tle  to  admire  in  the  legal  senator,  whilst  it  ingly  exhibit  their  defects ;  can  denounce 


exhibits  most  glaringly  the  industry,  cun 
nine,  and  avarice  of  the  hired  advocate. — 
When  these  Parliamentary  gentlemen  soli- 
cit the  voices,  "  modest,  sweet  voices,"  of 
their  constituents,  they  do  not  omit  to  ad- 


them  as  '  unjust  and  unwise  ;  can  boldly 
assert  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  and 
were  obtained  for  the  most  sordid  of  pur- 
poses 1  Do  not  these  things  appear  to  the 
reader  inexplicable  1     It  certainly  does  not 


vance  all  sorts  of  protestations  of  what  will   redound  much  to  the  honour  of  British  advo 
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cates,  as  they  are  often  stupidly  termed,  that 
they  can  hear,  night  after  night,  bills  read 
that  are  characterised  by  nothing  but  folly, 
baseness  and  meanness  ;  and  that  are  sure  to 
prove  instruments  of  oppression  and  degra- 
dation to  their  countrymen  ; — it  doesnot,  we 
say,  redound  to  the  honour  of  British  ad- 
vocates to  be  the  quiescent  spectators  of  such 
narrow-minded  policy  and  bare-faced  vil- 
lany. 

A  further  consideration  of  the  report  of 
the  trial  of  Steed  v.  Henley,  published  in  our 
last  Number,  has  extorted  these  comments. 
Whether    we  look   in  that  report  at  the 
obliquity  of  the  Judge,  appointed  by   his 
King  to  dispense  justice ;  at  the  quibbling  of 
the  counsel  whilst  under  the  influence   of 
the  gold-fee ;  at  the  execrable  effects  of  the 
Apothecaries  Act,  or  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Legislature   in  passing   that  Act,   we  feel 
ourselves  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  in- 
dignation.   That  the  Chief  Justice  praised 
the  Act  is  not  surprising,  when  in  all  pro- 
bability he  was  a  member  of  the  House  at 
the  time  it  passed ;  but  we  crave  his  Lord- 
ship's    attention    one    moment,    and    ask 
whether  he  considers  it  possible   that   the 
House  of  Commons  could  have  contemplated 
dispossessing  the  Members  of  the  College  of 
rf  Surgeons  of  their  right  to  recover  for  medi- 
cines,   whilst  that  right  was  conceded  to  the 
ignorant  chemist   and    druggist— impossible  ! 
and  we  contend,  fearlessly  contend,  that  the 
plaintiff  in  this  action  was  illegally  nonsuited. 
He  lost  his  cause  it  seems  (to  quote  the 
words  of  the   Chief  Justice,)   from  there 
being  "  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  in 
practice  as  an  apothecary  before  the  1st  of 
August,  1815." 

Now  to  recover  this  debt  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  such  evidence  should  be  ad- 
duced, inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  did  not  sue 
the  defendant  in  the  character  of  an  apo- 
thecary, nor  was  the  debt  incurred  from  any 
thing  that  he  had  done  as  an  apothecary.  If 
his  Lordship  will  turn  to  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion, he  will  discover  that  the  practice  of  an 


Apothecary  consists  in  compounding  and 
preparing  medicines  prescribed  by  a  phvsi- 
cian  legally  authorised  to  practise  physic, 
the  prescriptions  bearing  the  initials  of  such 
physician ;  now  the  plaintiff  had  not  dis- 
pensed the  prescriptions  of  any  physician, 
authorised  or  unauthorised,  but  merely  for- 
warded to  his  patient  medicines  that  he  had 
himself  prescribed,  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tended the  patient  as  a  Member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  and  we  beg  his  Lord- 
ship to  recollect,  that  Mr.  Steed  obtained 
his  Diploma  from  the  College  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1813,  whereas  the  Apothecaries 
Act  did  not  pass  the  Legislature  until  two 
years  subsequently. 

Now  we  defy  his  Lordship,  or  any  other 
person,  to  point  out  a  single  sentence  in  the 
Apothecaries   Act  which    tends    to  prove 
that  visiting  a  patient  is  acting  a3  an  Apo- 
thecary ;    that  prescribing   for   a  patient  is 
acting  as  an  Apothecary  ;  or  that  dispensing 
a  prescription  even,  is  acting  as  an  Apothe- 
cary, unless  that  prescription  bear  the  initials 
of  a  legally  authorised  physician.  The  Apo- 
thecaries Act  contains  no  such  clause  ;  and 
every  conviction,  without  exception,  that  has 
occurred  under  the  operation  of  that  Act, 
lias  been  illegal.     How  then  could  his  Lord- 
ship, consistently  with  his   duty,   nonsuit 
this  plaintiff.    To   visit  and  prescribe   for 
patients  is,    indeed,  an  offence  under  the 
Charter  of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  but 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
case  of  Hose  v.  Sear ie  in  1691,  has  rendered 
it  a  nominal  offence  only,  as  the  College  has 
no  longer  the  power  to  inflict  penalties.    As 
a  Member  of  the  College,  Mr.  Steed  was 
justified  in  visiting  and  prescribing  for  his 
patient,  surely  without  being  in  any  appre- 
hension of  the  legal  weapons  of   the  old 
Hags  of  Rhubarb  Hall.    The  chemist  and 
druggist,  with  equal  security,  can  prepare 
medicines  prescribed  by   himself;    where- 
fore, if  the  law  of  the  learned  Judge  be 
correct,  it  follows,  that  a  Member  of  the 
College  may  possess  wit  enough  to  prescribe, 
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but  that  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  dispense 
his  own  prescriptions ;  that  although  some 
judgment  might  be  requisite  to  determine 
whether  one  grain  or  one  ounce  of  arsenic 
should  be  administered,  yet  that  lie  who 
could  thus  decide  would  not  be  competent 
to  hold  the  balance  and  adjust  the  weight, 
and  that  this  great  intellectual  (not  manual) 
achievement  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
chemists  and  druggists,  whose  great  talents 
secure  them  harmless  from  the  penalties  of 
the  Apothecaries  Act,  whilst  Members  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  have  wit 
enough  to  prescribe,  but  not  to  weigh,  are  the 
only  victims  of  its  monstrous  policy,  and 
oppressive  degradation.  His  Lordship  stated, 
at  one  part  of  the  trial,  that  the  Act  "  was 
the  best  security  the  public  had  against 
ignorant  persons  practising  as  Apothecaries." 
This,  probably,  is  his  Lordship's  opinion, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  ours  ;  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  render  it  a 
protection,  we  would  fain  believe,  although 
this  acknowledgment  of  their  rectitude 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  their  judgment.  And 
are  the  Members  of  the  College  come  to 
this !  The  Act  was  intended  to  guard  the 
public  against  ignorant  Apothecaries.  Mr. 
Steed  is  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and,  therefore,  he  is  too  ignorant  to 
practise  as  an  Apothecary,  and  the  law  will 
not  allow  such  a  man  to  recover  !  Most  wor- 
thy and  irresponsible  Council  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  do  ye  not  experience  some  compunc- 
tious visitings  of  your  Chartered  conscience'! 
Do  you  not  feel  some  shame,  some  pity,  for 
the  fallen  condition  of  your  Members  ?  On 
this  occasion,  however,  we  will  supply  an 
antidote  to  your  grief  in  a  contradiction  of 
the  learned  Judge,  who  remarked,  at  the 
termination  of  the  trial,  "  That  the  plaintiff's 
was  a  hard  case,  as  he  appeared  to  be  a  per- 
son of  skill,  having  been  regularly  admitted 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons."  If  the 
plaintiff  were  a  person  of  thill,  how  then 
could  the  Act  apply  to  him,  as  his  Lordship 
before  tells  as  that  it  was  to  protect  the 


public  against  ignorant  persons ;  moreover, 
the  plaintiff,  having  become  a  Member  of 
the  College  in  August  1813,  according  to 
the  Chief  Justice  he  was  a  man  of  skill 
two  years  before  the  Apothecaries  Act  was 
in  existence,  yet  that  Act,  passed  in  181:3 
to  protect  the  public  from  ignorant  per- 
sons, is  the  means  of  nonsuiting  a  plain- 
tiff, who  had  been,  during  two  years,  a  per- 
son of  skill.  This  is  legislating  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  with  a  vengeance,  and 
the  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
may  congratulate  themselves  that  the  Act 
of  1815  was  not  an  instrument  to  "  trans- 
port them  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of 
their  natural  lives."  Had  it  been  such,  we 
dare  swear  it  would  have  experienced  no 
opposition  from  the  College  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

The  absurdities  that  we  have  here  thought 
it  our  duty  to  expose,"  furnish  further  tes- 
timony of  the  anomalous  condition  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 
It  affords  us,  however,  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  observe,  that  the  subject  of  Medi- 
cal Legislation  is  not  only  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  first  talents  in  the  profes- 
fion,  but  that  the  repeated  discussions  it  has 
recently  experienced  in  this  country  have 
extended  their  influence  to  all  the  principal 
seats  of  medical  learning.  Advocates  of  the 
most  splendid  attainments  are  appearing  in 
every  direction,  and  Mr.  Carmichael,  the 
President  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Sur- 
geons, is  not  among  the  least,  To  his  admir- 
able Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  during 
the  past  week  at  the  Richmond  Hospital, 
we  beg  to  direct  the  particular  attention  of 
the  reader.  It  commences  at  page  501  of 
our  present  Number.  In  reference  to  the 
arbitrary,  barbarous,  and  injudicious  divi- 
sion of  medicine  into  pure  surgery  and  pure 
physic,  there  will  be  discovered  in  it  a  re- 
markable coincidence  of  sentiment  with  the 
excellent  Introductory  Lecture  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, delivered  at  the  New  School  in  Al- 
dersgate-street.      AY  hen  we  consider  that 
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Mr.  Carmiciiael  is  the  President  of  the 
Dublin  College  of  Surgeons,  no  man  will 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  his  opinions 
and  sentiments  are  calculated  to  render 
him  an  object  of  admiration  and  affectionate 
regard  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  to  esta- 
blish him  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened  Sur- 
geon throughout  the  world. 

The  excellent  comments  of  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael  on  the  division  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, bring  to  our  recollection  a  statement 
which  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  during 
the  past  week,  respecting  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  treatment  of  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  and  it  is  reported  that  H.  R.  High- 
ness' Physicians  are  its  authors,  which  we 
should  be  most  reluctant  to  believe  ;  how- 
ever, if  the  report  be  well  founded,  we  can 
regard  the  production  in  question  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  gauntlet  thrown  down 
by  the  President  and-  Fellows  of  the  Lon- 
don College  of  Physicians  to  the  entire 
body  of  English  SuTgeons — most  wantonly 
and  most  daringly  thrown  down  to  them — 
and  if  it  be  not  speedily  contradicted,  we 
shall  continue  to  regard  it  in  this  light,  and 
treat  it  accordingly.  Although  The  Lan- 
cet is  the  only  Journal  in  the  British  domi- 
nions edited  by  a  Surgeon,  yet  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  war  with  Physicians 
wantonly  provoked ; — we  are  armed  for  the 
conflict. 


Stereoplea,  or  the  Artificial  Defence  of  the  Horse's 
Hoof     considered.      By     Bracy    Clark, 
F.L.S.    Corresponding    Member    of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
Natural  History   Society  of  Berlin.    4to. 
pp.38.     London,  1317. 
Having,  in  our  last  Number,  endeavoured 
to  give  our  readers  some  general  idea  of  Mr. 
Clark's  discoveries,  we  shall   now  proceed 
to  the  general  construction,  without  entering 
into  any  minute  anatomical  description,  of 
the  horse's  hoof,  preparatory  to  a  particular 
notice,   accompanied  by  plates,  of  the  im- 
proved method  of  shoeing. 


And,  first,  of  the  Heels.  The,  posterior  part 
of  the  horse's  foot  is  deeply  cleft  in  the  mid- 
dle, so  as  to  represent  two  terminations, 
which  are  called,  without  distinction,  the 
heels,  although  the  extremities  of  the  car- 
tilages, and  their  coverings,  form  one  part ; 
the  extremities  of  the  hoof,  and  the  bands 
of  elastic  matter  at  the  back  of  the  frog, 
another,  or  middle  part ;  and  the  extremity 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  hoof,  where  the 
heels  of  the  shoe  are  applied,  and  corns 
arise,  another  and  very  distinct  part,  yet 
they  are  all  included  in  the  same  general 
phrase.  To  obviate  this  ambiguity,  Mr. 
Clark  calls  the  parts  covered  by  the  shoe, 
the  lower  or  horny  heels ;  those  formed  at  the 
back  of  the  frog,  the  inferior  heels ;  and  those 
formed  by  the  cartilages,  the  superior,  or 
heels  above  the  hoof.*  He  objects  to  a  di- 
vision of  these  parts  into  horny  and  fleshy 
heels ;  since,  under  the  horny  heel  is  found 
the  fleshy  heel,  as  under  the  horny,  the 
fleshy  sole.  The  term  fleshy,  too,  supposes 
something  of  a  muscular  structure,  which 
these  parts  do  not  possess. 

"  From  their  elastic  properties,"  says  the 
author,  "  the  heels  enable  the  back  part  of 
the  foot  to  extend  itself,  on  receiving  the 
pressure  and  weight  of  the  animal ;  yielding 
with  a  suitable  degree  of  resistance,  on  this 
occasion,  outwardly  in  every  direction.  It 
is  somewhat  singular,  and  worthy  of  remark, 
that  those  parts  which  form  so  considerable 
a  share  of  the  foot  of  the  full  grown  horse, 
have  scarcely  an  existence  in  the  young  foal ; 
their  rudiments,  or  germs  only,  are  seen  in 
this  period  of  their  life  ;  for  the  hoof  is  then 
lapt  about  the  coffin  bone  in  a  form  nearly 
cylindrical,  and  is  actually  larger  above  at 
the  coronet,  than  at  the  base,  or  bottom  of 
the  foot.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
front  of  the  foot  almost  singly  seems  to  per- 
form all  the  offices  required  of  the  foot  in 
this  stage  of  his  existence  ;  with  his  limbs 
held  almost  straight  and  erect,  and  fetlocks 
very  little  bent,  he  in  this  manner  accom- 
panies his  dam,  his  toes  at  every  step  dig- 


*  A  series  of  original  experiments  on  the 
foot  of  the  living  horse,  exhibiting  the 
changes  produced  by  shoeing,  and  the 
causes  of  the  apparent  mystery  of  this  art. 
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ring,  as  it  were,  into  the  ground.  As  his 
iize  and  weight  increase,  these  parts,  to- 
gether with  the  frog,  are  Drought  more  to 
the  ground  ;  and  these  germs,  or  rudiments 
of  the  foot  of  the  foal  are,  by  the  pressure 
and  the  growth,  slowly  unfolded  ;  not,  how- 
ever, obtaining  their  full  and  completed  form  till 
about  the  fifth  year,'  along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers and  parts  of  the  body.  Nor  do  they  ever 
obtain  their  entire  growth  if  restraint  of  any  sort 
has  been  used  during  this  period.  Op.  cit. 
p.  15. 

The  natural  development  of  these  parts 
is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  "  existence" 
of  the  foot,  since  without  them  the  horse 
may  still  move,  though  indifferently,  and 
with  pain.  They  appear  to  afford  an  elastic 
sort  of  bed  for  the  weight  of  the  horse  to 
repose  on,  and  thus  to  prevent  soreness  and 
fatigue  from  too  much  resistance.  The 
pads  of  several  tribes  of  animals  allied  to  the 
horse,  appear  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 


"  In  progression,  the  weight  of  the  horse 
is   first  thrown  perpendicularly   upon    the 
fetlock  joint,  and  from  thence  in  an  oblique 
direction  it  passes  to  the   foot,     taking   a 
primary  bearing  on  the  coffin  bone,  which 
distributes  it  over  the  inside  of  the  hoof, 
richly  provided  with  a  truly  extraordinary 
apparatus  of  elastic  processes  for  increasing 
its  internal  surface,  and  preventing  the  dis- 
lodgment  of  the  bone,   admitting,    at  the 
same  time,  of  a  certain  degree  of  motion  of 
this  boue  in  the  hoof,  in  a  direction  down- 
wards and  backwards,  from  the  obliquely 
sloping  front  towards  the  heels.     Next,  in 
a  secondary  manner,  the  weight  is  received 
on  a  smaller  bone,  placed  in  contact  with, 
but  moveable   upon,   the  coffin  bone,   viz. 
the  shuttle  bone,  which,  lying  behind  the 
former,  across  the  more  elastic  parts  of  the 
foot,  by  its  depression  a  share  of  the  weight 
is  communicated  to  the  heels  and  quarters, 
producing   their   immediate    expansion,   as 
may  be  seen  on  pressing  upon  this  bone  in 
the  dead  subject,  especially  if  it  be  met  at 
the  same  time  by  pressure  on  the  frog.  This 
experiment  should  be  made  on  the  perfectly 
natural  foot,  that  has  not  been  made  stiff 
and  inelastic  by  the  use  of  the  shoe.     It  ap- 
pears,  therefore,   as  though  the  posterior 
elastic  parts  of  the  horse's  foot  are  in  re- 
ality designed  to   receive,  adjust,  and  ba- 
lance the  weight  by  their  spring  in  meet- 
ing it,  whilst  the  front  of  the  hoof,  by  its 
solid  resistance  against  the  ground,  impels 
the  mass  when  progression  is  required. 

'    The  back  parts  of  the  foot,  naturally  so 
elastic,  being  fixed  by  the  application  of  the 


shoe,  are  rendered  partially  or  entirely  in- 
active, and  diminishing  more  or  less  rapidly, 
become  at  length  perfectly  rigid  and  inflex- 
ible ;  though  called  the  heel,  these  parts 
are  only  the  bifurcations  of  the  frog. 

The  wall  of  the  hoof  is  deepest  or  highest 
anteriorly,  and  diminishes  as  it  approaches 
the  quarters,   where    it    almost  loses   the 
conical    shape,     becomes    nearly    upright, 
and  makes  a  sudden  turn,  or  inflection,  in- 
wards, "  pursuing  its   course  towards  the 
centre  of  the  foot,  diminishing  still  in  depth 
till  it  is  finally  lost  in  mixing  with  the  sole 
near  the  point  of  the  frog,  thus  forming  a 
distinct   and   remarkable   internal  wall  for 
these  underparts  of  the  foot  in  the  very  in- 
terior of  the   sole,  and  protecting  at  the. 
same  time,  by  its  bold  projection,  the  sole 
and  the  frog  from  an  undue  degree  of  pres- 
sure  and   contusion    against    the   ground." 
Before  the  author's  discoveries,   this  singu- 
lar continuation  of  the  wall,  which  is  term- 
I  ed  the  bars  of  the  foot,  had  been  described  as 
part  of  the  sole. 


"  A  triangular  space  is  thus  wonderfully 
provided  between  the  inflected  extremities 
of  the  wall  of  the  hoof  for  the  insertion  of 
the  frog,  forming,  at  the  same  time,  a 
coved  covering  for  its  protection.  This  part 
appears  to  form  the  basis,  or  first  principle, 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  hoof,  the  other 
parts  being  all  subordinate  to  this,  and  if  so 
understood,  it  will  disclose  a  more  easy  view 
of  the  nature  and  economy  of  its  structure. 
The  inside  of  the  wall  is  every  where  lined 
with  elastic  processes,  proceeding  down- 
wards  perpendicularly  from  the  coronet, 
and  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  described 
by  the  front  of  the  hoof ;  these  appear  to  be 
about  500  in  number,  and  afford  a  multiplied 
and  very  extensive  surface  of  attachment 
to  the  same  number  of  processes  growing 
from  the  coffin  bone,  or  more  truly  from  the 
vascular  reticulated  web  covering  its  sur- 
face." 

The  wall,  when  decomposed,  appears  to 
be  formed  of  longitudinal  hollow  threads, 
or  hairs  strongly  matted  and  glued  together, 
and  receives  but  little  accession  of  horn 
after  leaving  the  coronet,  except  on  meet- 
ing the  sole,  where,  by  a  turn  or  inflection, 
it  gives  the  heel  a  peculiar  solidity  and 
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strength,  thus  defending  the  tenderer  por- 
tion of  the  sole  included  in  its  curvature. 
This  arrangement  may  be  seen  by  making 
a  section  of  the  recent  foot,  about  midway 
between  the  coronary  circle  and  the  base 
of  the  hoof. 

Of  the  Frog. — "  This  triangle  of  elastic 
horn  has  the  effect  of,  and  may  be  compared 
to,  an  elastic  key- stone  received  into  an 
elastic  arch,  communicating  in  some  cases 
and  admitting  in  all,  the  springing  move- 
ments of  such  kind  of  arch.  Its  base,  from 
its  width  and  quantity  of  matter,  possesses 
the  full  capacity  of  its  motion  along  with 
the  heels,  which  is  gradually  lost  in  ap- 
proaching the  centre  of  the  foot,  where 
there  is  less  occasion  for  movement."  Its 
base  connects  the  two  processes  of  the  hoof, 
passes  over  and  envelops  those  parts  and 
restrains  their  action  ;  it  takes  a  third  rate, 
or  degree  of  bearing  upon  the  ground,  the 
wall  first,  and  the  bar  next,  projecting  beyond 
it ;  its  base  also  further  retires  from  pres- 
sure, and  is  protected  by  the  projecting 
angle  of  the  horny  heel. 

The  comnissures  on  either  side  of  the  frog 
afford  room  for  its  expansion.  The  ends  of 
these  commissures  at  the  horny  heels  are 
arched  over  by  a  process  or  extension  of  the 
horn  of  the  base  of  the  frog.  To  distinguish 
this  part  from  the  other  parts  of  the  foot, 
the  author  calls  it  the  "  arch  of  the  commis- 
sure," which  the  smiths  cut  away  "  when 
they  get  embarrassed  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
hoof,  and  then  tell  you  they  are  '  throw- 
ing open  the  heels !'  "  The  other  extre- 
mity of  the  commissure  growing  shallower, 
is  lost  in  the  level  of  the  sole  ere  it  reaches 
the  apex  of  the  frog.  Seen  from  without, 
the  frog  appears  to  be  a  solid  body,  but  it 
is  only  an  inverted  arch  of  horn  of  inconsider- 
able thickness.  The  base  of  the  frog  occu- 
pies about  a  sixth  part  of  the  area  of  the 
natural  foot,  and  hence  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  shoeing,  oi  other  injuries,  may  be 
readily  detected.  j_We  now  come  to  another 
discovery  of  the  author  : — 


"  -  -  -  -  that  the  frog  is  connected,  in  a 
very  unexpectedmanner,with  thefrontof  the 
foot ;  the  wings,  or  lateral  processes  of  the 
base  of  the  frog  not  only  enclose,  as  already 
stated,  the  ends  or  doublings  of  the  hoofs, 
hut  the  same  horn  is  continued  round  the  whole 
line  of  the  commencement  of  this  part  of 
the  hoof,  immediately  beneath  the  coronary 
ring,  forming  a  convex  band,  whose  upper 
edge,  or  margin,  projecting  higher  than  the 
hoof  itself,  receives  and  covers  over  the 
terminating  edge  of  the  skin  where  this 
part  meets  the  hoof,  and  thus  protects  it 
from  injury  or  dislocation  by  external  vio- 
lence of  any  kind ;  it  also  seems  to  serve 
the  useful  purpose  of  keeping  those  parts 
moist  and  pliant,  preventing  irritation  ;  for 
when  wetted  it  appears  readily  to  absorb 
moisture,  and  continues  of  a  darker  colour 
in  consequence,  whilst  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  hoof  are  suddenly  dried ;  it  has  the 
power  it  would  seem,  when  no  external  wet 
is  artificially  applied,  of  collecting  the  per- 
spiration of  the  skin,  thus  maintaining  the 
proper  tenacity  and  pliancy  of  these  parts. 
Every  one  used  to  examining  the  hoof  of 
the  horse  must  have  observed,  when  the 
foot  is  drawn  out  of  it,  a  projecting  emi- 
nence of  soft  horn,  with  a  channel  inside  it, 
being  the  upper  edge  of  this  band  ;  this  ap- 
pearance we  had  long  ago  noticed,  without 
till  lately  (1809)  observing  from  whence  it 
had  its  origin  ;  besides  the  uses  already 
ascribed,  of  connecting  together  the  upper 
circle  of  the  hoof,  supporting  and  adapting  it 
to  the  sensitive  circle,  it  strongly  binds  the 
frog  in  its  situation,  by  connecting  it  with 
the  front  of  the  hoof  and  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  slope  of  the  horny  heels." 

The  author  calls  this  part  the  coronary 
frog  band.  It  is  small  at  first,  but  gradually 
completes  its  bulk  and  form  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  frog,  with  which  also  it 
diminishes  and  suffers.  The  cleft  of  the  frog 
seems  to  serve  the  purpose  of  uniting  more 
firmly  the  two  halves  of  which  the  foot  at 
this  part  consists ;  there  being  a  tendency 
to  separation  in  the  horse's  foot,  as  in  the 
cloven-footed  animals.  It  is  merely  the 
hollowed  base  of  a  cone  of  horn  which 
passes  into  the  sensitive  frog,  and  which  is 
nearly  as  hard  and  tough  as  the  horn  of  the 
exterior  frog  exposed  to  the  air.  The  part  ap- 
pears to  be  the  seat  of  the  "  running  thrush." 

"  This  remarkable  cone  of  horn  is  flat- 
tened on  its  sides,  that  it  may  have  a  wider 
surface  of  connexion  with  the  two  halves 
between  which  it  is  situated ;  and  its 
strength,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  com- 
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bining  the  two  heels,  is  not  thereby  at  all 
diminished. 

"  This  important  part  has  not  hitherto 
been  much  noticed,  or  received,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  any  distinctive  appellation  ; 
we  have,  therefore  ventured  to  call  it  the 
frog-stay  or  bolt.  Like  an  inserted  tooth,  it 
more  firmly  holds  the  horny  to  the  sensitive 
frog  ;  for  whilst  the  sensitive  frog  falls  into 
the  inverted  arch  of  the  horny  frog,  and  is 
thus  held  most  firmly  in  its  place,  this  part 
entering  in  the  opposite  direction  into  the 
sensitive  frog,  serves  reciprocally  to  confirm 
and  fix  these  parts  together,  and  preserve 
them  from  external  injury  and  dislocation." 

The  frog  stay  essentially  co-operates  with 
the  coronary  frog  band  above  described,  in 
keeping  the  whole  structure  together ;  and 
3s  stronger  in  proportion,  as  the  author 
thinks,  in  horses  of  the  blood  than  in 
coarser  breeds.  Another  useful  part  which 
the  author  calls  the  cushion  of  the  frog,  is  a 
rotundity  or  swell  of  horn  between  this  cleft 
and  point  of  the  frog  nearly  under  the 
shuttle  bone.  It  appears  to  defend  the  tendon 
passing  under  that  bone  from  injury, — to 
support  it  by  "  pressing  against  it  at  the 
moment  of  its  greatest  extension,  which 
takes  place  while  the  foot  is  on  the  ground 
impelling  the  weight  of  the  body,"  and  to 
prevent  it  being  torn  from  its  attachment, 
or  breaking  at  the  sudden  turn  given  to  it  in 
passing  beneath  the  coffin  bone.  It  serves, 
also,  to  defend  the  joint  formed  by  the  two 
foot  bones,  and  the  most  important  soft 
parts  of  the  foot.  The  growth  of  the  frog, 
which  is  naturally  slow,  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely arrested  by  the  process  of  shoeing, 
although  it  is  the  current  opinion  of  smiths, 
that  if  left  to  itself,  it  "  will  run  all  over  the 
foot;";  they  therefore  pare  it,  to  keep  it 
within  due  bounds.  "  But  the  frog,"  the 
author  observes,  "  has  the  perfect  power 
in  itself  of  maintaining  its  own  figure,  be- 
yond which  it  will  not  pass."  After  attain- 
ing the  prescribed  extent  and  thickness  of 
horn,  scurfs  form  and  fall  away,  thus  it  ever 
preserves  the  same  figure. 

The  author  next  makes  some  sensible  ob- 
servations on  "  the  probable  degree  of  pres- 
sure which  Nature  has  designed  the  frog  to 
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receive,"  into  which  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  follow  him.  Artificial  pressure 
on  this  part  can  neither  expand  the  heels, 
while  confined  by  the  iron  shoe,  nor,  we 
apprehend,  be  of  any  other  service.  We 
believe  Mr.  Coleman  has  long  since  aban- 
doned this  visionary  scheme.  The  pressure 
of  the  nails  of  the  shoe,  as  the  author  well 
observes,  is  perpetual ;  and  if  it  be  meant  to 
obviate  contraction,  so  should  be  that  of  the 
frog.  The  French  call  the  frog  lafourchette, 
or  the  fork;  the  Latins  furca;  and  the 
Greeks  xeA.iScui',  or  the  swallow  ;  with  the 
latter,  however,  it  ever  occurs  in  the  plural, 
(xeA.iSoj'a.)  The  term  running  thrush  crept 
in  from  the  French  fourche.  First  runnbtg 
fourche,  then  running/rns/t,  till  at  last  the 
jockeys  not  finding  this  word  in  their  vocabu- 
lary,decided  that  thrush  was  the  proper  term, 
and  thrush  it  has  accordingly  been  for  ages. 

The  sole  is  an  irregular  plate  of  horn  serv- 
ing to  close  up  the  space  described  by  the 
lower  circumference  of  the  wall,  and  makes 
the  third  member  a  part  of  the  hoof.  "  It 
is  usually  of  an  arched  form,  more  or  less 
flattened  ;  its  concavity  to  the  ground,  its 
centre  more  in  action  and  thinner,  is  by  this 
means  removed  from  the  degree  of  external 
pressure,  which  the  sides  or  bottom  part  of 
the  arch  have." 


"  Nature  has  secured  herself  most  re- 
markably, iu  two  ways,  from  the  resistance 
which  an  arch  of  common  properties  would 
create,  in  becoming  more  condensed  under 
pressure,  and  forcibly  resisting  the  load 
brought  upon  it,  which  would  have  been 
subversive  of  the  leading  principles  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  foot ;  the  sole  is,  there- 
fore, cleft  to  its  centre  even,  or  beyond  it, 
by  a  large  triangular  opening  formed  at  its 
posterior  part,  which  destroying  the  resist- 
ance of  the  arch,  serves  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  wall  of  the  hoof  first,  and  is  then 
closed  and  filled  up  by  the  insertion  of  the 
inverted  arch  of  the  frog  ;  so  that  the  ends 
of  the  hoof  are  thus  tied  in,  and  secured  from 
being  forced  asunder  by  the  pressure  from 
within,  being  thus  wedged  in  between  the 
frog  and  the  sole,  and  are  made  to  serve  in 
these  places  the  other  offices  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  while  the  sole  being  thus 
broken,  has  a  diminished  resistance  at  its 
centre." 
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The  lower  circumference  of  this  arch  of 
the  sole  every  where  ahuts  against  the  sides 
of  the  wall,  which  are  sufficiently  flexible 
outwards,  to  yield  to  the  weight  when 
pressed  against  by  the  descent  and  flattening 
of  the  sole  ;  so  that  the  sole  is  thus  doubly 
secured  from  that  resistance  which  would 
be  injurious  to  the  functions  of  the  foot. 
The  common  unyielding  shoe  fixes  the  wall, 
and  resists  its  action ;  the  weight  falls  on 
the  sole,  which  can  only  be  relieved  by 
pressing  on  the  fissure  enclosing  the  frog, 
and  this  collapsing,  the  bars  of  the  frog  will 
be  made  to  approximate.  Sometimes,  if 
the  shoe  be  small,  the  sole  is  forcibly 
thrown  upwards  against  the  coffin  bone, 
producing  great  uneasiness  and  lameness, 
which  are  usually  attributed  to  standing  in 
dry  or  heated  stables.  Adverting  to  the 
terms  splidungula,  solidipes,  &c,  Mr.  Clark, 
with  good  reason,  objects  to  them  ;  for,  as 
he  says,  "though  the  front  of  the  hoof  be 
solid,  the  posterior  parts  possess  the  greatest 
degree  of  elasticity,  short  of  being  actually 
cloven,  that  can  be.  imagined,  from  the  sole 
being  opened  to  its  centre,  and  filled  up  by 
a  frog."  The  term  semifissipes,  or  half  cloven 
foot,  is  proposed  in  their  stead 

Of  the  Horny  Heels. — "  The  inner  heel  is 
sharper  in  its  horn,  and  not  so  wide  as  the 
outer  heel,  and  both  slope  inwards,  in  the 
full  grown  natural  foot,  with  a  rapid  decli- 
vity, avoiding  by  this  oblique  structure  any 
flat  and  direct  pressure  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  By  shoeing,  these  heels  be- 
come very  much  reduced  and  flattened,  so 
as  that  a  flat-heeled  shoe,  or  one  whose  up- 
per surface  is  level,  shall  almost  equally 
touch  the  bar  with  the  side  of  the  foot,  un- 
less previously  a  small  portion  of  the  bar  be 
removed,  as  is  usually  done,  though  in  the 
natural  foot  the  bar  lies  so  considerably  be- 
low or  within  the  level  of  the  outside  of  the 
horny  heel,  as  to  make  this  unnecessary. 

"  To  prevent  any  pressure  on  these  ten- 
der parts  of  the  foot,  the  smiths  usually 
bevel  or  slope  the  shoe  inwards,  which  has 
been  much  inveighed  against  by  various 
writers  on  these  subjects,  and  considered  as 
the  piincipal  cause  of  contracted  feet, 
though  those  who  thus  complained  and  rea- 
soned without  the  practice,  did  not  know 
that  horses,  if  shod  differently,  will  not  go 
80  well ;  for  seated  shoes,  level  in  this  part, 


do  not,  as  practice  and  experience  teach  us, 
so  well  suit  the  foot  as  those  made  with  a 
slight  inclination,  or  bevel,  in  every  part  of 
them,  which  preserves  the  horn  also  from 
cracking  up  in  other  parts  of  the  foot  better 
than  a  flat-seated  shoe  ;  and  as  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  heels,  it  arises  from  other 
causes,  that  unless  carried  to  a  very  great 
excess  this  bevelling  will  not  appear  to 
make  so  much  difference  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, and  this  on  account  of  the  firmnes3 
with  which  the  foot  is  held  up  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  shoe  by  the  nails,  aided  also  by 
the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  to  which  the 
horn  adapts  itself;  for  the  heels,  it  is  ob- 
vious, cannot  have  any  great  deal  of  action 
but  in  concert  with  the  quarters,  especially 
after  they  have  become  stiff  with  shoeing." 

Of  the  bearings  oj the  Hoof  on  the  ground. — 
"  The  surface  of  bearing  of  the  natural 
hoof  is  not  round  the  whole  line  of  the  infe- 
rior circumference  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof, 
for  the  horn  of  the  inside  of  the  toe  and  the 
outside  heel  take  a  greater  share  of  wearing 
than  the  other  parts,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the 
diagonal  or  crossways  direction  of  the  foot. 
The  inside  heel  is  also  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  outside  heel,  and  giving  therefore  to  the 
foot  an  inclination,  or  bearing,  to  the  out- 
side. By  this  obliquity  of  the  heels,  the 
pressure  is  thrown  outwards  against  the 
stronger  parts  of  the  foot,  tending  to  sepa- 
rate the  feet  ;  for  if  the  inclination  had  been 
inwards,  the  approach  of  the  feet  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  and  would  narrow 
the  base  with  certain  inconvenience.'' 

"  Tlie  wear  of  the  hoof  does  not  take  place 
in  front  of  the  foot  at  the  extremity  of  the 
toe,  as  might  be  expected,  but  almost  ever 
in  an  oblique  direction  on  the  outside  of  the 
front,  so  that  the  wearing  away  of  the  hoof 
does  not  proceed  so  rapidly  as  it  wouid  have 
dona  in  a  straight  line  across  the  point  of 
the  toe,  from  the  foot  being  narrower  there  ; 
and  economy  in  this  respect  is  of  no  small 
value  to  the  animal  in  a  state  of  nature,  or 
if  used  without  shoes,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
some  countries.  In  this  way  also  the  wear 
is  turned  towards  the  outside  of  the  hoof, 
which  is  its  strongest  and  hardest  part.  The 
wear  of  the  hoof  is  directed  obliquely  to 
the  outside  of  the  toe,  not  by  any  mecha- 
nism existing  in  the  foot  itself,  but  by  the 
bones  of  the  knee  having  their  surfaces  for 
motion  directed  outwards,  so  that  when  the 
foot  is  off  the  ground,  if  put  in  motion,  it  is 
obliged  to  follow  this  direction  ;  cutting  or 
interfering  with  the  opposite  leg  is  also 
materially  prevented  by  this  construction  of 
the  limb." 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  hoof,  and  so  far  accomplished 
our  design.  In  our  next  we  shall  endeavour 
to  get  through  the  Stereoplea. 
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Dr.  Clvtterbuck,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
Meeting  had  been  read,  Mr.  WicoS  cor- 
rected some  inaccuracies  which  had  been 
made  in  the  minutes,  respecting  a  few  re- 
marks lie  had  been  induced  to  offer  on  the 
advantages  of  Assalini's  forceps,  and  this 
reclamation  led  to  some  further  discussion 
on  the  subject,  in  which  Dr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Field,  and  Mr.  Proctor  took  the 
principal  parts. 

Mr.  Spry,  having  made  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  interesting  nature  of  Physio- 
logical Inquiries,  said,  That  if  in  the  course 
of  the  observations  he  should  have  to 
offer  on  the  theory  built  up  by  Dr.  Barry, 
he  might  express  opinions  hostile  to  the 
conclusions  which  Dr.  Barry  had  drawn, 
he  relied  for  their  support  on  the  same  ar- 
guments on  which  Dr.  Barry  had  rested  his, 
namely,  on  observation  and  direct  experi- 
ment ;  and  if  he  might  be  led  to  question 
the  originality  as  well  as  the  accuracy  of 
Dr.  Barry's  deductions,  he  begged  leave  to 
say  that  in  doing  so,  he  attributed  no  im- 
proper motive  to  Dr.  Barry,  for  whom  no 
man  entertained  greater  respect  than  him- 
self. 

As  the  validity  of  Dr.  Barry's  opinions 
respecting  absorption  rested  entirely  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  views  respecting  the  circu- 
lation, he  should  at  present  conhne  himself 
to  a  consideration  of  the  latter  function,  and 
endeavour  to  establish  the  following  pro- 
positions : — 

1st.  That  the  doctrine  of  a  thoracic  va- 
cuum influencing  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood,  be  that  influence  what  it  might,  did 
not  originate  with  Dr.  Barry. 

2dly.  That  the  influence  of  that  vacuum 
(or,  in  other  words,  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  acting  on  it)  on  the  venous  cir- 
culation, must  be  very  inconsiderable,  as  the 
blood  could  be  returned  to  the  heart  with- 
out its  assistance. 

Without  noticing  chronologically  the  va- 
rious opinions  respecting  the  powers  con- 
cerned in  the  circulation  from  Harvey  down- 
wards, or  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of 
the  vis  a  tergo,  and  the  vis  a  latere,  he  might 
mention  that  in  1774,  Dr.  Wilson,  for- 
merly a  physician  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
published  a  very  curious  and  ingenious  pam- 
phlet on  the  causes  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  especially  in  the  veins,  He  sup- 
posed that  the  heart  possessed  the  property 
of  dilating  inherent  in  itself,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  that  dilatation,  a  cavity  or 
vacuum  was  formed,  by  which  the  blood  was 


pumped  from  the  veins  into  the  heart. 
Without  entering  into  the  arguments  at 
that  time  urged  to  prove  that  the  natural 
or  quiescent  state  of  the  heart  was  that  of  con- 
traction, although  it.  had  since  been  shown 
that  it  was  that  of  relaxation,  like  all  other 
muscles;  he  might  mention,  that  Mr.  John 
Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  the  blood 
was  assisted  in  its  passage  to  the  auricles 
by  a  kind  of  vacuum  being  produced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  Blumen- 
bach,  in  his  third  edition  of  the  "  In- 
stitutions of  Physiology,"  had  expressed 
his  opinion,  whether  correctly  or  otherwise 
did  not  affect  the  present  purpose,  that 
this  vacuum  greatly  contributed  to  support 
the  circulation.  The  nature  of  this  vacuum, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced,  was 
yet  more  clearly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Carson  of 
Liverpool,  in  181a,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  Motion  of  the  Blood,"  which 
was  a  sort  of  improved  edition  of  his  inau- 
gural dissertation,  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1799.  Without  subscribing  to  all  that 
Dr.  Carson  had  said,  he  thought  it  would  be 
confessed  that  the  account  he  had  given  of 
the  mechanism  of  respiration,  and  of  its  influ- 
ence on  the  circulation,  was  the,  best  yet  pro- 
duced. In  that  work  were  brought  forth  some 
very  good  reasons  in  support  of  a  theory, 
which  was  briefly  this  :  that  as  there  is  no 
substance  between  the  external  surface  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  ca- 
vity, they  may  be  said  to  be  suspended  in 
vacuo;  that  they  are  kept  adapted  to  the 
varying  dimensions  of  the  chest,  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  pressing  upon  their 
internal  surface  ;  that  by  the  strength  of  the 
collapsing  effort  of  the  lung,  the  parietes  of 
the  chest  are  pressed  towards  the  spaces 
from  which  the  lungs  have  a  tendency  to 
retire,  with  a  force  commensurate  with  the 
share  of  atmospheric  weight,  which  the 
elastic  power  of  the  lungs  is  capable  of 
supporting.  That  as  the  pericardium  forms 
a  part  of  the  bounc'-.ry  of  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  that  as  it  surrounds  the  heart,  and  is 
every  where  in  contact  with  it,  it  will  have 
to  resist  a  certain  amount  of  atmospheric 
pressure  laid  upon  its  internal  or  concave 
urface,  in  consequence  of  the  connexion 
between  the  heart  and  the  external  surfaces 
of  the  body.  That  before  it  can  be  bi'ought 
to  support  any  part  of  the  balance  of  un- 
equal pressure,  it  must  be  dilated  by  its 
contents,  (the  heart  and  large  vessels,)  to 
its  utmost  extent,  and  then  its  firm  inelastic 
structure  preventing  it  from  yielding  fur- 
ther, the  pressure  must  be  resisted  by  the 
walls  of  the  heart.  That  as  a  full  dilatation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  chambers  of  the 
heart  would  be  required  to  distend  that  or- 
gan to  the  extent  spoken  of,  the  successive 
dilatation  of  the  different  chambers  of  the 
heart,  after  their  contraction,  is  fully  secured 
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by  an  adequate  power,  namely,  by  atmo- 
spheric pressure  acting  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  driving  the  blood  in  the  veins  into  the 
chambers  of  the  heart.  "  So  that,"  said 
Dr.  C,  "  the  evident  and  incontrovert- 
ible consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  general  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  from  the  convex  surface  of  the 
pericardium,  by  the  resiliancy  of  the  lungs, 
Mid  of  course  from  the  convex  surface  of 
the  auricles,  either  directly,  or  intermediate- 
ly by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  is, 
that  the  blood  at  the  time  in  the  large  ve- 
nous trunks  in  contact  with  the  heart,  must 
be  less  resisted  on  the  side  of  the  heart  than 
at  any  other  point ;  and  that  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  by  which  fluids  are  governed,  it 
must  flow  towards  the  centre  of  pressure, 
into  the  auricles."  In  summing  up  his 
opinions  he  had  expressed  himself  thus  : 
"  In  short,  the  malum  of  the  blood  in  the 
reins  is  produced  by  the  force  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  urging  it  behind  ;  by  the  ab- 
straction of  a  share  qf  the  atmospheric  pressure 
from  it  in  front  ;  and  by  gravity." 

Dr.  Elliotson,  in  a  commeutary  which  he 
makes  on  Dr.  Carson's  theory,  in  a  note  ap- 
pended to  Blumenbach's  physiology,  says  : 
"  For  the  venous  blood  being  subject  to  the  full 
atmospheric  pressure  without  the  chest,  will 
necessarily  be  driven  into  the  chest  to  prevent  a 
vacuum.  So  that  what  effect  the  heart  loses 
by  atmospheric  pressure  without,  the  chest  is 
exactly  compensated  within  ;  and  thus,  on  the 
whole,  the  heart  neither  gains  nor  loses  by  all 
the  various  directions  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure." This  conclusion  came  probably  very 
near  to  the  truth. 

Although  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  in 
consequence  of  the  thoracic  vacuum,  had  been 
thus  distinctly  mentioned,  and  a  power  as- 
cribed to  it  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  current  of  blood  in  the  arte- 
ries, Dr.  Barry  had  not  once  named  any  of 
these  authorities  in  his  "  Recherches  Expe- 
rimentales,"  which  he  published  in  Paris, 
and  only  indistinctly  alluded  to  Dr.  Carson's 
theory  in  his  reprint  of  that  work  in  Lon- 
don, dismissing  it  with  the  remark,'--  that  it 
"  made  but  little  impression,"  because  he 
-did  "  not  find  it  alluded  to  in  the  lectures 
or  the  writings  of  the  French  physiolo- 
gists." \Vhereas,nothing  was  more  notorious 
than  the  former  ignorance  of  the  French  of 
foreign  writers,  and  it  was  only  within  a 
few  years  that  they  had  begun  to  escape  from 
that  accusation  with  which  they  were  so 
long  and  so  justly  charged.  If  Dr.  Barry, 
-after  his  return  to  this  country,  had  only 
carefully  looked  into  the  work  of  Dr.  Car- 
son, he  would  have  found  that  it  con- 
tained the  essence  of  that  theory  which  he 
had  now  introduced  as  his  own  ;  and  the 
very  terms  which  he  had  used,  employed 


in  its  description ;  at  any  rate,  if  he  had 
done  so,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
would  not  have  written  such  a  paragraph 
as  was  to  be  found  in  the  9th  page  of  his 
preface,  which  ran  thus:  "  A  vague  un- 
authenticated  notion  that  the  return  of  the 
black  blood  to  the  heart  is  in  some  unde- 
fined way  influenced  by  suction,  may  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Harvey. 
But  the  mechanism  was  never  pointed  out 
by  which  nature  applies  the  mighty  agency  of 
atmospheric  pressure  to  the  veins,  and  connects 
as  cause  and  effect  the  expansion  of  the 
chest  with  the  afflux  of  the  centripetal  fluids 
to  the  heart." 

Magendie,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Physiology,  published  in  1825,  had  related 
witli  great  perspicuity  several  experiments 
which  he  made,  fully  establishing  the  con- 
cordance of  the  increased  movement  in  the 
venous  trunks  with  inspiration,  but  he  re- 
garded inspiration  as  it  deserves,  only  as 
an  inferior  accessory  power.  "  The  mechaii- 
ism  of  this  aspiration,  (said  he,)  is  similar  to 
that  Which  draws  the  air  into  the  lungs  ; 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  an  inspiration  of  venous 
blood."  Yet,  in  Dr.  Barry's  "  Experi- 
mental Researches,"  published  in  Lon- 
don towards  the  close  of  1326,  Magen- 
die's  name,  in  connexion  with  these  ex- 
periments, is  not  mentioned,  except  in  the 
report  of  the  Institute,  where  the  name  of  a 
Dr.  Zugenbuhler  is  also  spoken  of,  who 
wrote  a  thesis  de  motu  sanguinis  per  venas,  in 
1815,  containing  just  the  same  opinions  as 
it  would  appear  are  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Carson's  work.  How  far  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Barry,  which  ascribed  the  afflux  of  the  cen- 
tripetal fluids  to  the  heart  to  the  mighty 
agency  of  atmospheric  pressure,  was  entitled 
to  the  meed  of  novelty,  must  be  left  to  others 
to  determine. 

Mr.  SrRv  said  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  establish  his  second  proposition,  by  a 
reference  to  some  familiar  facts,  and  to  ex- 
periments made  by  himself  and  others. 

He  supposed  that  few  persons  were  now 
unacquainted  with  Dr.  Barry's  opinions  re- 
specting the  circulation,  but  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  repeat  them  in  a  brief  manner.  Dr. 
Barry  wished  it  to  be  believed  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vacuum  formed  somewhere  in 
the  thoracic  cavities  during  inspiration,  the 
blood  returns  to  the  heart  only  during  the 
expansion  of  the  thorax,  and  that  enough 
blood  is  driven  into  the  chest  during  one  in- 
spiration, to  supply  the  left  ventricle  with  the 
necessary  quantity  of  blood  for  the  entire 
respiration.  That  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
there  must  be  a  reservoir  into  which  the 
venous  blood  must  flow,  and  that  that  reser- 
voir is  formed  in  the  cardiac  extremities  of  the 
great  veins.  That  these  veins  are  in  a  state 
of  progressive  distention  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  inspiration  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  no  alternation 
of  contraction  between  the  parts  of  the  auri- 
cles within  the  pericardium,  calied  sinus 
venosus,  and  the  ventricles  corresponding  to 
the  pulse.  This  was  the  outline  of  the 
theory. 

Any  man  in  health  could  measure  the  num- 
ber of  pulsations  in  the  radial  artery  during 
an  entire  respiration,  and  he  would  hud  that 
there  were  five,  and  of  course  five  to  one  in- 
spiration. It  had  been  satisfactorily  shown, 
at  any  rate  it  was  generally  admitted,  that 
two  ounces  of  blood  pass  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle into  the  aorta  at  each  contraction, 
and  as  there  were  five  such  contractions  in 
each  respiration,  ten  ounces  of  venous  blood 
must  be  sucked  up  or  forced  up  iuto  the 
thoracic  reservoir,  at  each  inspiration  ;  this 
might  be  possible,  but  let  any  man  make  a 
deep  inspiration  and  a  complete  expiration, 
and  tlien  suspend  his  respiration  during 
thirty  beats  of  the  radial  pulse,  which  might 
be  easily  done,  and  what  were  we  to  infer 
from  the  fact'!  But  one  of  two  things  ; 
either  that  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  to  sixty 
ounces  must  be  thrown  at  one  inspiration 
into  some  reservoir  in  the  chest,  or  that  the 
venous  blood  did  return  to  the  heart  when 
no  inspiration  was  made.  To  admit  the  first 
was  an  absurdity,  since  there  is  no  structure 
in  the  chest  capable  of  holding  as  a  reser- 
voir sixty  ounces  of  blood  ;  we  were,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  admit  the  second  infer- 
ence, viz.  that  the  blood  did  return  to  the 
heart  when  the  respiration  was  suspended. 
Many  excellent  illustrations  of  the  fact,  that 
the  venous  blood  did  return  to  the  heart 
not  only  during  inspiration  and  during  expi- 
ration, but  also  during  a  suspension  of  the 
respiration,  might  be  found  in  comparative 
anatomy ;  but  it  would  be  only  necessary  just 
to  glance  at  some  of  the  amphibious  quadru- 
peds. Could  we  suppose  that,  dining  their 
stay  under  water,  the  circulation  was  sus- 
pended] In  the  cetucea,  that  interesting 
order  of  the  mammiferous  animals,  take  the 
monodon,  the  balcena,  or  the  delphinus,  we 
should  find  a  curious  contrivance  expressly 
calculated  to  enable  the  animal  to  continue 
a  longer  time  from  the  surface,  without 
being  inconvenienced  by  the  too  great  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  on  the  auricles  and 
great  cardiac  veins  ;  there  were  particular 
vessels  much  enlarged  for  that  purpose,  es- 
pecially the  posterior  cava  at  the  liver.  In 
the  seal  this  dilatation  was  very  remarkable  ; 
the  cava  forms  a  large  sac  or  reservoir  to 
receive  the  surplus  blood  whilst  the  animal 
is  under  water,  till  it  can  come  to  the  sur- 
face and  respire.  In  the  diving  birds  the 
posterior  cava  is  dilated  in  the  same  way  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Spnv  said,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  comparative  anatomy  for  the  re- 
quired evidence,  as  it  could  be  amply  sup- 


plied by  direct  experiment.  To  prove  that 
the  vis  a  tergo,  with  the  lateral  pressure  on 
the  veins,  was  sufhcient  to  bring  back  the 
venous  blood,  he  cited  some  experiments  of 
Magendie,  described  in  the  l2d  Vol.  of  the 
last  edition  of  his  Physiology,  and  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  mentioned 
in  his  "  Treatise  on  the  lilood,"  in  which 
he  opened  the  right  side  of  the  thorax  in  a 
living  dog,  and  tied  a  ligature  around  the 
vena  cava  inferior  above  the  diaphragm ; 
and  having  closed  the  opening  with  his 
hand,  that  the  circulation  might  go  on  and 
fill  the  large  veins,  when  the  inferior  cava 
became  turgid  he  killed  the  animal ;  and,  on 
the  following  day,  he  found  coagula  in 
all  the  large  abdominal  veins,  of  sizes  pro- 
portionate to  the  sizes  of  the  vessels.  Mr. 
Spry  contended,  that  these  experiments 
showed  that  the  blood  must  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  parts  in  which  it  was  found  in 
such  large  quantities',  by  some  other  power 
than  a  thoracic  vacuum.  It  might  be  said 
that  it  was  returned  by  the  aid  of  gravita- 
tion, as  the  position  in  which  the  animals 
were  left  after  the  experiments  was  not 
mentioned.  To  satisfy  himself  on  that 
point,  he  had  been  induced  to  make  some 
experiments,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
thoracic  vacuum  should  be  effectually  shut 
out,  and  gravitation  itself  employed  against 
the  returning  columns  of  blood.  He  had 
made  some  experiments  on  rabbits  in  the 
following  manner  :  he  opened  the  right 
side  of  the  thorax  of  two  rabbits,  and  hav- 
ing compressed  the  vena  cava  inferior  close 
to  the  pericardium,  in  one  the  pericar- 
dium itself  was  opened,  and  in  the  other 
not,  he  completely  severed  that  vessel ;  he 
held  the  animals  upright,  the  blood  issued 
in  large  quantities  from  the  lower  orifice 
of  the  cava,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, and,  in  a  minute  and  ra  half,  they 
were  quite  'dead.  He  opened  the  abdomen 
to  see  if  the  blood  might  have  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  large  abdominal  veins,  but  they 
were  all  empty  ;  the  liver  was  white,  and 
all  the  muscles  were  completely  blanched. 

With  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Vines, 
the  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  the  Ve- 
terinary College,  he  had  made  other  ex- 
periments on  the  horse  and  dog.  The  cepha- 
lic vein  was  laid  bare  by  dissection  in  a 
horse  about  to  be  killed  ;  a  ligature  was 
passed  around  it,  and  the  vein  was  punc- 
tured longitudinally  with  a  lancet.  The 
animal  was  allowed  to  remain  standing ; 
the  vein  continued  to  bleed  in  a  regular 
stream  for  about  an  hour,  when  it  fell  down 
exhausted  from  loss  of  blood.  But  the  ex- 
periment which  he  considered  to  afford  the 
best  evidence  on  the  subject,  was  that  in 
which  the  right  side  of  the  chest  of  a  half 
grown  healthy  young  dog  (between  the 
terrier  and  bull  dog)  wns  laid  open,  without 
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^•ounding  the  pericardium  or  diaphragm  ; 
a  ligature  was  passed  around  the  cava  infe- 
rior close  to  the  pericardium,  and  the  cava 
immediately  became  turgid  beneath  the  liga- 
ture ;  lie  then  punctured  the  vein  longi- 
tudinally with  a  lancet,  and  held  the  animal 
upright  by  its  fore  paws.  The  animal 
breathed  several  times  forcibly  but  regu- 
larly ;  the  blood  flowed  from  the  punctured 
cs  ..  without  intermission,  both  during  in- 
spiration and  during  expiration,  hut  it  was 
observed  distinctly  to  flow  out  in  greater 
quantity,  and  with  greater  force  during  ex- 
piration. The  strength  of  the  animal  gradu- 
ally sunk  with  the  loss  of  blood  ;  and,  on 
opening  the  abdomen  after  death,  the  large 
abdominal  veins  were  found  empty,  the 
liver  almost  white,  and  the  muscles  colour- 
less, as  in  the  former  experiments. 

He  hoped  that  these  experiments  would 
suffice  to  show  that  the  thoracic  vacuum,  the 
existence  of  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  did 
not  mean  to  deny,  exerted  little  influence  on 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  as  it  was 
very  evident  that  the  venous  blood  could  be 
brought  back  to  the  heart  by  other  powers  ; 
and  that  far  from  deserving  the  second 
place  among  the  forces  concerned  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  as  assigned  to  it 
by  Drs.  Carson  and  Barry,  it  ought  to  be 
removed  to  a  very  subordinate  rank. 

Air.  Wigon  observed,  that  he  had  repeat- 
edly occasion  to  notice,  that  those  who 
sought  to  arrive  at  aknowledge  of  Dr.  Barry's 
theory  from  his  books,  seldom  obtained  their 
object.  There  were  many  points  mentioned 
in  Dr.  Barry's  book  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner  to  that  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  explain  himself  in  his  lectures  ;  although 
he  believed  that  Dr.  Barry  himself  did  not 
now  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  thoracic  vacuum  as  formerly. 
He  considered  the  arguments  drawn  by 
Mr.  Spry  on  comparative  anatomy,  tended 
rather  to  favour  the  opinion,  of  Dr. 
Barry,  than  to  militate  against  it.  He 
thought  that  the  quantity  of  blood  named  as 
escaping  from  each  contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle  was  too  large  ;  he  did  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  reckoned  at  more  than  two 
drachms. 

Mr.  Spry  replied,  that  he  mentioned  two 
ounces  on  the  authority  of  Haller,  lilumen- 
bach,  and  ilicherand  ;  but  admitting  that 
only  two  drachms  were  expelled,  even  that 
quantity  would  be  sufficient  to  embarrass  the 
thoracic  reservoir,  under  the  circumstances 
he  had  mentioned.  He  drew  a  very  diiie- 
rent  inference  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
veins  in  the  animals  he  had  named  ;  for  if 
the  blood  could  be  brought  thus  far,  it  was 
fair  to  infer  that  the  same  pQwers  were  ade- 
quate to  sending  it  to  the  heart ;  but  that, 
as  the  respiration  was  suspended,  the  circu- 
lation through  the  lungs  became  impeded, 


and  hence  the  value  of  the  venous  reservoirs, 
namely,  to  allow  the  animals  to  remain  alonger 
time  under  water  than  they  other  could  do. 

.Mr.  Kingdom  said,  that  he  had  that  day 
made  the  experiment  on  himself,  which  had 
been  just  mentioned ;  he  held  his  breath 
after  a  deep  expiration,  and  counted  his 
pulse,  and  he  was  led  to  do  so  from  the  same 
sort  of  reasoning,  that  if  the  heart  sent  two 
ounces  of  blood  into  the  aorta  at  each  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle,  it  was  clear  that  an 
equivalent  quantity  must  enter  the  heart, 
and  if  the  blood  returned  to  the  heart  only 
during  respiration,  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how,  during  a  suspension  of  the  respi- 
ration, the.  necessary  quantity  could  be  sup- 
plied. Mr.  Kingdon  made  some  clever  re- 
marks on  the  hepatic  circulation,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Barry  supposed  the 
vacuum  to  be  formed  in  the  chest,  by  the 
lungs  not  following  immediately  the  disten- 
tion of  the  thoracic  parietes. 

Dr.  Clutterbuok  stated,  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
had  been  occupied  in  making  some  experi- 
ments on  that  very  subject,  and  as  he  would 
in  all  probability  mention  them  himself  to 
the  Society  at  its  next  meeting,  he  should 
only  say,  that  they  appeared  fully  to  esta- 
blish the  fact,  that  the  lungs  were  capable  of 
expanding,  sj  as  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  parietes  of  the  thorax  under  any  degree 
of  distention.  He  considered,  from  what  he 
had  that  evening  heard,  that  the  originality 
of  the  thoracic  vacuum  theory,  and  of  its  in- 
fluence on  the  circulation,  had  been  shown 
not  to  belong  to  Dr.  Barry  ;  but  that  with 
whomsoever  it  might  have  originated,  it 
appeared  very  certain  that  its  influence  on 
the  circulation  was  almost  nothing,  and  that 
he  considered  the  question  so  far  settled, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  any  further 
experiments  on  the  subject,  and  that  to  do 
so  would  expose  animals  to  unnecessary  suf- 
fering, and  therefore  be  unjustifiable. 


VACUUM  DOCTRINE. 

To  the  Editor  of 'The  Lancet. 
Sin, — A  man  is  always  deemed  to  have 
the  worst  of  an  argument  when  he  resorts 
to  prevarication  or  to  raillery,  whether  inno- 
cent or  malicious.  The  case  made  out 
against  the  efficacy  of  atmospheric  pressure  in 
causing  absorption,  remains  unshaken  by  any 
thin 4"  Philovacuwn  has  as  yet  adduced,  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  our  two  commu- 
nications ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
briefly  recapitulate  the  principal  points  con- 
tained in  my  last  letter.  I  said,  1st,  That 
Dr.  Barry  admitted  that  "  mere  pressure 
uus  sufficient  to  prevent  absorption,"  as 
shown  by  the  ferule  experiment ,;  2d,  That 
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although  Dr.  Barry  claimed  that  experi- 
ment as  another  demonstration  of  his  theory, 
and  referred  for  proof  of  its  being  so  to  the 
77th  page  of  his  book,  that  not  a  single 
word  is  there  said  "  about  the  effects  of 
pressure  applied  around  the  poisoned  wound  ;" 
3d,  That  the  head  of  the  vacuum  family  was 
driven  into  a  corner,  and  that  he  shifted  out 
of  it  by  a  trick  ;  4th,  That  his  indispensable 
condition  requisite  to  absorption,  a  free  ap- 
plication of  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  ab- 
sorbing surface,  was  very  inert  if  not  alto- 
gether unnecessary  ;  5th,  That  the  application 
of  the  exhausted  cupping-glass  to  a  part 
does  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
wound  and  thorax,  as  regards  the  returning 
vessels ;  and,  lastly,  That  the  exhausted 
cupping-glass  prevented  absorption  only  by 
the  pressure  of  its  edge  around  the  poisoned 
part,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pressure  of 
the  ferule  ;  adding,  that  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary had  yet  been  shown.  How  these  charges 
have  been  answered,  may  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  Philo's  last  production. 

As  I  never  suspected  Philo  to  be  a  man 
of  much  reading,  1  was  the  more  surprised 
that  he  should  pretend  to  claim  any  rela- 
tionship with  the  Toricellis  and  Pascals  : 
however,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  under- 
stand how  the  cupping-glass  does  acton  the 
the  living  body,  I  would  refer  him  to 
Richerand's  excellent  work  on  Physiology, 
Chap.  IV.  on  Respiration  ;  where  he  will 
find  the  following  remarks  : — "  The  human 
body  resists  without  any  effort  the  atmo- 
spherical pressure,  because  it  is  applied  at  all 
times  and  in  every  direction  :  but  if  a  part  of 
its  surface  ceases  for  a  moment  to  be  under  its 
influence,  (atmospheric  pressure,)  it  swells, 
the  fluids  are  deterinined  to  it  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  the  integuments  become  ex- 
cessively distended,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
bursting  ;  such  are  the  phenomena  which  at- 
tend the  application  of  the  cupping-glass."  *  I 
said  that  "  the  rising  of  the  part  within  the 
exhausted  cupping-glass  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  injection  of  the  part  with  arterial  blood, 
unresisted  by  atmospheric  pressure;"  I  did  not 
at  the  time  of  writing  that,  recollect 
Richerand's  remark  ;  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  are  perfectly  agreed  on  the  subject. 

His  advice  respecting  Rebi  should  be 
pickled  with  his  "  belly-piece  of  fresh  pork," 
for  the  use  of  those  country  gentlemen, 
who,  like  himself,  require  the  aid  of  a  trans- 
lator to  make  Latin  quotations  suited  to 
their  capacities  !  A  mouthful  of  Latin,  or 
of  compliments,  will  neither  frighten  nor 
flatter  your  old  correspondent,  who  is  op- 
posed to  all  "  empty  doctrines,"  and  therefore 
calls  himself  A 

A  NTI  VACUUM, 


*  See  Dr.  De  Lys'  translation  of  Riche- 
rand's Elements  of  Physiology ;  Jd  ed.  p.  181. 
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BARTHOLOMEWS     HOSPITAL. 

INDURATION"  OF  THE  PREPUCE,  WITH  PA- 
PULAR ERUPTIONS  OVER  THE  BODV  AND 
IRITIS. 

Charles  Sexton,  July  20,  1S26,  three 
months  since,  and  a  fortnight  after  coition, 
a  small  sore  appeared  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  prepuce  ;  nothing  was  done  at  that 
time,  and  it  gradually  got  worse.  In  a 
fortnight,  eruptions  broke  out  on  the  legs 
and  trunk  ;  three  weeks  previous  to  ad- 
mission, he  took  mercurial  pills  ;  under  their 
use,  the  sore  began  to  heal,  although  the 
mouth  was  not  affected.  Ten  days  ago,  he 
was  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  left 
eye,  the  sight  of  which  has  gradually  failed. 

21.  The  prepuce  is  slightly  thickened, 
and  the  sore  on  the  very  point  of  healing  ; 
and  the  glands  in  the  groin  are  somewhat  en- 
larged ;  the  eruptions  which  seem  to  have 
been  papular,  and  to  have  closely  covered 
the  whole  body,  more  especially  the  limbs, 
are  now  in  the  state  of  desquamation.  The 
left  eye  is  affected  with  acute  iritis  ;  there 
is  considerable  external  redness,  the  vessels, 
both  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  being- 
distended,  and  easily  distinguishable.  The 
cornea  is  clear.  The  iris,  which  is  naturally 
blue,  has  assumed  a  much  darker,  dull  and 
muddy  tint  ;  the  pupillary  margin  and  inner 
circle  being  of  a  rusty  brown  ;  all  the  gene- 
ral deposition  into  the  texture  of  the  iris 
has  thus  caused  a  very  striking  change  in 
its  appearance,  there  is  no  exusion  of  lymph 
iu  distinct  masses.  Vision  is  lost  for  all 
useful  purposes.  There  is  no  headache, 
and  but  little  pain  in  the  eye  ;  occasionally, 
and  particularly  in  the  morning,  slight  pain 
is  felt  in  the  brow.  There  is  pain  in  the 
shin  bone  ;  pulse  is  not  affected  ;  the  tongue 
and  bowels  are  in  their  natural  state.  Cup- 
ping on  the  left  temple  to  gxiv.  gr.  ij.  cal. 
et  l-.Sd  opii.  every  8  hours;  ext.  bellad.  to 
the  brow  every  night. 

22.  The  pills  were  not  taken  as  directed, 
neither  did  he  apply  the  belladonna ;  the 
eye  was  easier  after  the  cupping  ;  the  bella- 
donna applied  this  morning,  enlarged  the 
pupil,  so  as  to  show  that  the  margin  of  the 
iris  is  adherent. 

£3.  This  morning  there  was  slight  red- 
ness and  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  right 
eye,  which  he  attributed  to  sleeping  with 
the  window  open ;  twelve  leeches  to  the 
left  eye,  the  other  treatment  continued. 

25.  Inflammation  is  considerably  reduced, 
and  sight  improved  ;  the  gums  are  slightly 
swelled  ;  continue  the  calomel  and  opium, 
and  apply  leeches  to  the  left  eye. 
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27.  Ten  leeches  were  again  applied  yes- 
terday evening  ;  the  mouth  very  sore  ;  the 
patient  is  better  in  every  respect,  and  can 
now  see  to  read,  took  calomel  and  opium 
only  at  night,  and  had  eight  leeches  applied, 

31.  The  eye  is  not  so  well  this  morning, 
calomel  and  opium  every  8  hours. 

Aug.  2.  Being  better,  cal.  gr.  ij.  opii. 
l-3d  gr.  only  at  night. 

5.  A  relapse  of  inflammation,  with  as  much 
pain  and  redness  as  in  the  first  instance  ; 
cupping  on  the  left  temple  to  Jxvj. ;  cal.  gr. 
ij.  opii.  l-3d.  every  six  hours  ;  ext.  bellad. 
on  the  brow  at  night. 

7.  Mouth  very  sore  ;  inflammation  much 
abated  ;  treatment  continued. 

9.  Eye  quite  free  from  inflammation  ;  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  go  on  with  calomel 
night  and  morning,  because  of  the  disposition 
to  relapse. 

11.  look  the  calomel  and  opium  at  night 
only. 

15.  Is  quite  well,  and  can  see  as  perfectly 
as  ever  ;  discharged.  To  attend  occasionally, 
that  the  state  of  the  organ  may  be  watched. 


CASE  OF  EXTENSIVE  VARIX  OF  THE  LEFT 
VENA  SAPHENA  MAJOR,  WITH  CHRONIC 
INFLAMMATION,  AND  GREAT  SURROUND- 
ING  ENLARGEMENT  AND  INDURATION. 

A  woman,  astat.  50,  was  admitted  into 
Elizabeth  Ward,  October  4,  1826,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  She  is  of  a  full 
habit,  and  ruddy  complexion.  The  affected 
vein  became  varicose  30  years  ago,  after  a 
dfficult  labour.  She  has  experienced  seve- 
ral attacks  of  inflammation  in  it,  which  on 
one  or  two  occasions  prevented  her  pursuing 
her  usual  occupations.  These  attacks  were 
by  no  means  so  violent  as  the  present,  soon 
yielding  to  rest,  and  mild  antiphlogistic 
means.  For  the  last  week,  the  vein  and  its 
tributary  branches  have  been  unusually 
large,  knotted  and  painful.  Leeches,  lo- 
tions, and  a  graduated  compress,  had  been 
employed. 

At  the  time  of  admission  there  were  two 
considerable  tumours  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  knee,  made  up  of  numerous  convolutions 
of  the  vein,  connected  and  surrounded  by  a 
large  mass  of  indurated  cellular  texture. 
The  trunk  of  the  vein  could  be  felt  under 
the  skin,  enlarged  and  indurated,  for  the 
space  of  five  inches  above  the  tumours,  in 
the  inside  of  the  thigh  ;  and  for  a  like  ex- 
tent below  the  knee.  A  slight  blush  was 
partially  observable  on  the  skin  covering  the 
diseased  vessel,  more  especially  over  the 
two  tumours,  which  were  a  little  painful. 
She  could  neither  move  the  limb,  nor  bear 
on  it  without  great  pain.  The  pulse  was 
small  and  frequent  ;  skin  hot ;  tongue 
white  ;  bowels  constipated ;  and  appetite 
gone.  Twenty  leeches  were  ordered  to  the 
leg,  and  a  purgative  prescribed.    As  the 


pain,  redness  and  swelling  of  the  varicose 
tumours,  with  the  general  feverishness,  led 
to  a  suspicion  that  matter  might  ha\  e 
formed,  Mr.  Lawrence  made  a  small  punc- 
ture in  one  of  them  ;  from  whence  issued 
merely  a  drop  or  two  of  blood.  The  leeches 
were  repeated  on  the  following  day,  with 
considerable  relief  as  to  the  local  as  well 
as  the  general  symptoms.  On  the  next  day 
there  was  a  severe  rigor,  exacerbation  of  the 
fever,  together  with  delirium  at  night.  She 
became  gradually  worse,  in  spite  of  the 
strictest  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Besides  a  large  bleeding,  sixty  leeches 
were  applied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
inflamed  veins,  and  aperient  and  saline  medi- 
cines given  to  act  freely  on  the  bowels. 

A  tolerably  free  discharge  of  thin  bloody 
matter,  or  rather  of  matter  mixed  with 
bloody  fluid,  issued  from  the  puncture  made 
in  the  vein.  By  the  use  of  these  means  the 
disease  appeared  to  have  been  impeded 
in  its  course,  until  the  10th,  when  the  symp- 
toms gradually  aquired  a  more  violent 
character  and  she  became  worse  until  the 
25th,  when  site  expired.  From  the  10th, 
the  pulse  had  been  small  and  rapid,  the  skin 
occasionally  moist  and  clammy  ;  the  tongue 
white,  and  subsequently  brown  and  dry ; 
the  stomach  was  particularly  distended, 
there  being  great  thirst,  and  almost  continual 
nausea  and  vomiting,  with  the  occurrence 
of  frequent  shiverings. 

Post  Mortem  Examination. 

The  coats  of  the  varicose  vein  were  thick- 
ened and  hardened,  and  a  similar  change 
had  occurred  in  the  surrounding  cellular 
texture,  which  adhered  to  them  firmly  ;  the 
internal  membrane  was  highly  inflamed, 
containing  pus  at  some  parts,  and  in  others 
covered  by  effused  lymph  or  deposit  of 
fibrine.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  vein, 
from  the  inferior  diseased  portion  to  its  ter- 
mination in  the  femoral  trunk.  The  vena 
profunda  was  inflamed,  thickened,  and  plug- 
ged with  adherent  coagula  ;  the  femoral 
vein  contained  a  large  coagulum  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  saphena  ;  below  this  point  it 
was  found  completely  filled  with  pus,  its  in- 
ternal surface  was  covered  with  an  irregu- 
lar yellowish  membrane,  as  far  as  the  knee- 
joint,  whei;e  it  had  unfortunately  been  di- 
vided. The  vena  cava  to  the  heart,  was  of 
a  dark  dull  or  mahogany  red  colour ;  the 
right  side,  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery,  being  of  a  deeper  hue,  whilst  the 
left  side  exhibited  a  more  florid  colour. 
The  aorta,  near  its  origin,  presented  a  deep 
scarlet  colour,  irremovable  by  washing, 
although  it  disappeared  nearly  by  macera- 
tion. The  adbomen  was  distended  to  an 
immense  size,  with  flatus  ;  the  uterus  con- 
tained some  tubercles  ;  the  veins  of  the  ab- 
domen and  thorax  appeared  natural ;  the 
head  was  not  examined. 
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The  following  Works  have  been  received. 

1.  A  Physiological  Enquiry  respecting  the 
Action  of  Moxa,  and  its  utility  in  inveterate 
cases  of  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Paraplegia, 
Epilepsy,  and  some  other  painful  Paralytic 
and  Spasmodic  Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and 
Muscles.  By  Wm.  Wallace,  M.R.I.  A. 
&c. ;  Surgeon  to  the  Charitable  Infirmary  of 
Dublin  ;  Lecturer  bn  Semeiology  and  Clini- 
cal Surgery,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  148.  Hodges 
and  M'Arthur,  Dublin,  and  Longman  and 
Co.  London,  1827. 


2.  An  Oration,  delivered  on  Thursday,  Fe- 
bruary 9th,  1826,  before  the  Hunterian 
Society  ;  with  Supplementary  Observations 
and  Engravings.  By  Sir  William  Blizard, 
Knight.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.S.,  F.R.S.Edinb. ; 
Soc.  R.  Gotting.  Corresp. ;  Hon.  Prof,  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  ; 
Surgeon  to  His  Pvoyal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  to  the  London  Hospital. 
4to.  pp.  39.     Underwoods. 


3.  An  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Chlorurets  of 
Oxide  of  Sodium  and  of  Lime,  as  powerful 
disinfecting  Agents  ;  and  of  the  Chloruret  of 
Oxide  of  Sodium,  more  especially  as  a 
remedy  of  considerable  efficacy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Hospital  Gangrene,  Phagedenic, 
.Syphilitic,  and  Ill-conditioned  Ulcers;  Mor- 
tification, and  various  other  Diseases.  Dedi- 
cated, by  permission,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Peel.  By  Thomas  Alcock,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London  ;  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So- 
ciety, &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  148.  London,  1827. 
Burgess  and  Hill. 


4.  An  Essay  on  Medical  Education.  By 
W.  Barrett  Marshall,  an  Assistant  Sur- 
geon in  the  Royal  Navy.  12mo.  pp.  114. 
London,  1827.  Burgess  and  Hill,  and  S. 
Highley. 


5.  Medical  Botany,  or  Illustrations  and 
Descriptions  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeias, with  those  lately  introduced  into 
Medical  Practice.  By  John  Stephenson, 
M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
James  Morss  Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
Eellow  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society 
of  London.  Royal  8vo.  John  Churchill, 
Leicester  Square,  London  ;  Cafrae  and  Son, 
Edinburgh;  Hodges  and  M'Arthur,  Dublin, 
18S7. 

The  present  work  is  No.  1  of  a  series  of 
monthly  parts,  which  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate by  plates,  coloured  from  nature,  and 
letter-press  descriptions,  the  officinal  plants 
of  the  National  Pharmacopoeias,  as  well  as 
others,  which  though  in  common  use>  have 


not  yet  found  a  place  in  these  corporate  and 
imbecile  productions.  The  generic  and  spe- 
cific characters,  English,  provincial,  and 
foreign  appellations,  synonyms,  natural  his- 
tory, physical,  chemical,  and  medical  pro- 
perties, and  uses  of  the  various  plants,  and 
particularly  of  those  poisonous  ones  which 
are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
will  form,  if  the  spirit  of  the  present  Num- 
ber animate  the  rest,  a  complete  and  valu- 
able system  of  toxicology,  and  materia 
medica.  In  speaking  of  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  poisonous  plants  on  the  animal 
economy,  the  authors  have  not  forgotten  to 
enumerate  the  most  approved  antidotes  or 
modes  of  treatment  devised  for  their  re- 
moval, nor  the  morbid  appearances  which 
are  detected  after  death  ;  and  have  given 
some  very  interesting  historical  details  of 
accidental  and  designed  poisonings.  There, 
are  a  few  typographical  errors  in  the  pre- 
sent Number,  and  the  articles  devoted  to 
the  plants  are  numbered  instead  of  the 
pages;  and  although  the  latter  maybe  no 
great  defect,  the  former  should  be  sedu- 
lously avoided.  The  plates  are  well  exe- 
cuted, and  we  augur  well  of  the  work  gene- 
rally. 

6.  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Go- 
norrhoea, by  a  new  preparation  from  the  Bal- 
sam of  Copaiba,  with  Illustrative  Cases. 
By  James  Thorn,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  12mo.  pp.  57.  S. 
Highley,   1827. 

The  balsam  of  copaiba,  from  its  nauseous 
taste  and  smell,  is  one  of  the  numerous 
valuable  medicines  which  have  rarely  suited 
what  is  called  genteel  practice  ;  or  agreed 
with  the  most  ordinary  stomachs.  We  are 
glad  to  find,  therefore,  that  the  sphere  of 
its  utility  is  likely  to  be  much  extended  by 
the  discovery  of  Air.  Thorn,  that  all  its 
virtues  reside  in  a  resin.  "  By  distillation 
of  copaiba,  (he  says,)  an  essential  oil  was 
produced,  of  a  light  green  colour,  having  a 
most  unpleasant  smell  and  taste  ;  its  speci- 
fic gravity  being  876  to  1000  water,  leaving 
a  brown  resinous  extract,  quite  soft,  but  be- 
coming hard  and  brittle  when  cold ;  nearly 
tastless  and  inodorous,  soluble  in  aether  and 
pure  alcohol.  The  proportions  obtained 
from  two  ounces  of  the  balsam  were  eleven 
parts  essential  oil,  to  five  of  extract."  The 
extract,  which  we  have  seen,  may  be  taken 
in  doses  often  or  fifteen  grains,  without  in- 
convenience ;  but  in  one  instance  related 
by  the  author,  20  minims  of  the  essence 
produced  sickness,  severe  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  several  loose  motions.  The  ex- 
tract is  a  very  elegant  preparation,  and  the 
authorhas  related  several  cases  of  gonorrhoea, 
some  of  them  on  his  own  authority,  and 
some  on  Mr.  Tyrrell's,  in  which  it  was  by 
no  means  equivocally  useful. 
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On  the  Stomach. 

It  may  be  questioned  from  the  human 
stomach,  whether  man's  stomach  is  carni- 
vorous or  herbaceous;  for  my  own  part  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  except  that  I  think 
a  man's  stomach  is  very  like  a  lion's,  and 
that  a  lion's  stomach  is  certainly  carnivo- 
rous. But  that  a  man  was  meant  to  eat 
herbs  is  to  be  collected  from  his  teeth,  from 
the  articulation  of  his  jaw,  and  from  his 
masseter  muscles.  That  he  is  capable  of 
living  also  on  animal  food  is  perfectly  clear  ; 
and  it  is  evident,  taking  both  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  the  stomach  together,  that 
he  was  meant  to  feed  on  both,  for  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  between  herbaceous  and 
carnivorous. 

There  was  a  time  when  persons  thought 
that  the  wrinkles  in  the  internal  coat  of  the 
stomach,  rubbing  against  each  other,  pro- 
duced hunger;  thence  arose  the  vulgar 
phftse — <:  Oome,  take  the  wrinkles  out°of 
your  stomach,"  by  satisfying  the  appetite  ; 
but  all  that  is  just  nonsense,  and  I  may  as 
well  speak  upon  that  now. 

Hunger  and  Thirst  are  mere  sensations,  sen- 
sations  of  the  stomach,  and  they  seem  really 
to  be  incompatible  with  one  another;  for  a 
thirsty  animal  is  not  hungry,  nor  is  a  hun- 
gry animal  thirsty.  Hunger  does  not  pro- 
duce thirst,  and  an  animal  does  not  drink 
till  it  has  digested  the  food.  People  will 
say  otherwise  ;  they  will  say,  I  have  seen 
a  cow  drink  the  moment  she  began  to  eat. 
Well,  so  they  may,  for  that  is  just  the  time 
when  she  should  drink  ;  the  stomach  is  then 
empty,  and  the  water  that  she  then  drinks 
does  not  remain  above  what  the  cow  may 
have  just  at  that  instant  ate,  but  it  passes 
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-down  into  the  stomach  and  fills  the  paunch, 
enters  into  and  fills  up  the  cooking  cavities,  as 
I  may  call  them.  People  feel  hungry  when 
their  stomach  is  full ;  this  you  will  fre- 
quently find  to  be  the  case.  A  healthy 
young  man,  after  eating  a  pound  of  beef 
steaks,  and  after  having  washed  them  down 
with  a  good  quantity  of  strong  drink,  will 
be  as  hungry  as  if  he  had  never  seen  the 
beef  steaks,  and  ready  to  swallow  a  barrel 
of  oysters.  (Laughter.)  0,  there  are  peo- 
ple who  eat  continually,  and  are  never  satis- 
fied but  when  they  are  eating.  There  was 
a  woman  in  this  Hospital  who  was  eter- 
nally eating  ;  they  gave  her  food  enough, 
you  would  have  thought,  to  have  disgusted 
any  body,  but  she  crammed  it  all  down  ; 
she  never  ceased  but  when  her  jaws  were 
fatigued.  She  found  out,  that  when  she 
put  her  feet  into  cold  water  she  ceased  being 
hungry ;  and  therefore,  when  she  had  a 
mind  to  rest  her  jaws,  she  got  a  bucket  of 
cold  water,  plumped  her  feet  and  legs  into 
it,  and  there  she  sat  till  she  thought  she 
would  up  and  at  it  again.  (Laughter.)  O, 
all  this  is  a  morbid  sensation ;  extreme 
thirst  is  a  morbid  sensation,  and  you  must 
cure  the  morbid  sensation  of  the  stomach  if 
you  want  to  cure  thirst ;  but  the  way  people 
generally  take  to  cure  it  keeps  up  the  thirst 
rather  than  allays  it. 

Now  in  looking  at  these  follicles  in  the 
internal  coat,  some  people  say  they  are  for 
secreting  mucus  ;  others  say,  they  are  for 
secreting  the  gastric  fluid.  Now  every  per- 
son knows  that  the  stomach  does  secrete 
mucus  and  a  .peculiar  liquor,  but  I  do  not 
see  the  sources  of  this;  we  see  distinct 
sources  in  the  intestines,  but  we  do  not  in 
the  stomach  ;  at  least  I  can't. 

With  respect  to  the  physiology  of  the 
stomach,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  Air.  Hunter  was  the  first  man  who 
broached  those  opinions  which  are  generally 
accredited,  or  have  not  till  of  very  late  been, 
disputed,  which  is,  that  digestion  depends 
upon  the  sufficient  quantity  of  the  liquid 
which  the  stomach  secretes — of  the  gastric 
fluid,  and  that  this  liquor  has  the  properties  - 
of  rendering  any  nutritive  matter  solid,  so 
that  it  should  not  pass  through  the  pylorus, 
until  it  had  undergone  this  peculiar  solu- 
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tion  by  the  gastric  fluid.   Well   if  the  white  I  Hunter  thought  sc , ;  and £*m .  .gfagg 

nf  in  Po-.r  i«  oiven  to  a  hungry  dog,  in  a  few    to  open  the  body  ot  a  patient  01  bb 


boiled  for  hours.  The  juice  of  the  stomach 
instantly  curdles  milk.  Take  the  gastric 
fluid  out  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf  just  horn, 
and  it  has  most  curious  properties  ;  the  little 
of  that  fluid  that  is  in  the  stomach  they 
dry  in  it,  then  dissolve  it,  and  then  curdle 
gallons  of  milk  with  it,  as  you  all  kno.v. 
Then,  as  the  fluid  of  the  stomach  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  that  which  is  nutritive, 
the  question  is,  why  don't  it  dissolve  itself, 


solved.  To  Sir  John  Pringle,  it  was  new  ; 
Mr.  Hunter  said,  O,  I  have  seen  it  Jre- 
quently,  this  is  not  disease— it  is  the  effect 
of  the  gastric  fluid.  Sir  John  Pringle,  who 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  urged 
him  to  write  a  paper  upon  it,  and  he  uid. 
Now,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  a  Dr. 
Stevens,  who  was  preparing  his  inaugural 
thesis  at  Edinburgh,  met  with  a  man  who  was 
stone  eater— a  man  who  would    swallow 


IS,  W  IV  OOn  t  it  dissolve    1LS.C11,  u    »iu«e    ruic.        " ■■-  ,. 

I     John  Hunter  would  never  bog-  stones,  and  let  you  hear  them  rattte  m  hp 

gl    at  an  answer  for  that,  and  he  says,  that  stomach ;  and  the  Doctor  Aougbt  his „ m  d 

the  life  of  the  stomach  preserves  it.     There  be  a  good  time  for  making ex,  erun  en  te , 

is  no  chemical  agent  will  act  on  it     Worms  there  tore,  he  got  him  «^0*J^£f 

live  in    the  stomach,   and  yet  there   is  no  of  balls,    ivory   ball      metoll "  *a^PJ  {°d 

doubt  but  that  a  meal  of  dead  worms  would  rated  with  holes    which  he  gave  him   tilled 

form  a  very  nutritive  repast  to  a  dog.     But  with  animal  substance  ,  for  it  id  mat 


does  the  fluid  ever  dissolve  the  stomach  1 
Yes,  it  does.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  if 
a  man  eats  a  large  meal,  and  is  suddenly 
afterwards  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  as 
has  often  occurred,  you  will  see  that  the 
gastric  fluid  is  acting,  not  on  the  food,  but 
on  the  stomach,  that  it  mr.kes  a  hole  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  the  food  gets  through  that 
hole  into  the  belly.  Various  stomachs  have 
been  examined  having  these  appearances. 
But  Sir  Astley  Cooper  told  me  of  a  case 
where  a  person  was  met  with  after  death 
under  these  circumstances  :  the  body  was 
laid  in  what  they  would  call  a  very  nngain 
attitude ;  it  laid  with  the  thorax  lower  than 
the  abdomen,  and  upon  opening  the  body, 
the  stomach  was  found  to  be  dissolved  at  its 


irritation  might  be,  and  that  trituration 
must  be,  the  «ause  of  digestion  ;  but  tritu- 
ration was  not  the  cause  of  it,  as  appeared 
from  the  balls  after  they  were  voided.  Had 
putrefaction  destroyed  the  whole?  O,  tiie 
time  was  too  short  for  that.  W  ell,  he  went 
on,  and  gave  the  balls,  filled  with  matter 
to  carnivorous  animals,  but  they  also  voided 
them  undissolved.  It  was  eight  years  after- 
wards, when  this  was  taken  up  by  another 
person,  but  yet  no  one  speaks  of  Mr.  Hunter 
but  myself.  I  believe  him  to  be  the  author 
of  these  opinions  ;  certainly  that  has  been 
doubted,  it  has  been  contended  against  but 
I  believe  not  on  sufficient  grounds.  1  may 
just  mention  further,  that  if  you  give  putrid 
meat  to  a  hungry  dog,  it  will  sweeten  in  the 


phragm  was  dissolved,  and  the  stomach  was 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax. 

Some  people  say  there  is  no  gastric  juice  ; 
why  1  Because  we  cannot  get  it.  And  why 
can't  we  get  it  1  Because  it  is  not  secreted 
but  at  certain  times;  it  is  only  secreted 
when  it's  wanted.  There  are  many  who 
think  even  now,  that  it 's  the  vital  potoers  of 
the  stomach,  and  not  the  liquid  that  causes 
the  digestion.  Well,  they  may  entertain 
that  notion  if  they  please,  but  all  I  am 
hound  to  do  is,  to  tell  you  what  appears  to 
me  to  he  the  most  reasonable  physiology. 

There  are  animals  who  feed  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  innutritive  to  others — 
the  woodu  substance  of  things.  But  what 
do  they  "do'!  They  pour  upon  that  sub- 
stance, at  first,  a  liquor,  and  then  they  eat 
it :  there  is  a  liquor  evidently  runs  from 
them,  and  dissolves  that  which  is  after- 
wards to  become  their  food. 

Now,  I  say,  analogy  would  lead  us  to 
suppose— and  I  think  I  have  told  you  enough 
of  facts,  to  warrant  us  to  a  pretty  consider- 
able extent  in  believing  that  the  stomach 
does  prepare  a  liquor  of  this  kind.    Mr. 


Now  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  di- 
gestion ;  but  here  I  come  to  a  very  curious 
point,  indeed;  which  is,  that  all  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's notion  of  digestion  has  been,  1  may 
say,  proved  by  experiments  on  the  stomach  ; 
and  which   is,  that   nervous  energy  is  re- 
quired for  secretion  ;  that  secretion  depends 
upon  a  particular  action,  and  that  the  nerves 
being  incapable  of  exciting  and  governing 
that  action   of  secretion,   it   will  not   take 
place.     Ik.  Haighton  divides  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves  in  a  dog,  and  curiously   enough 
the   dog  takes  its   food  at  regular  periods 
Yfhea  it's  given  to  him,  but  he  shows  mani- 
fest signs  of  sickness  and  disquiet ;  some- 
thing is  voided  from  his  bowels,  as  atore- 
time,  but  the  dog  wastes  away,  and  becomes 
nearly  a  skeleton.     In  the  course  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  weeks,  the  nerves  become 
united,  and  the  dog  digests  his  food,  looks 
well,   and   again    recovers   his    flesh.     Dr. 
Harwood,  of  Cambridge,  feeds  two  dogs  ot 
the   same   age,  brothers   or   sisters,  m   an 
equal  state  of  health,  with  flesh  meat;  they 
are  pointers ;  and  after  he  has  done  so,  he 
decoys  one  of  them  into  the  fields  and  hunts 
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it — induces  it  to  hunt,  to  exercise  it :  after 
hunting-  it  for  four  hours,  he  brings  it  home 
and  kills  both  the  dogs.  The  one  that  was 
hunted  has  all  the  flesh  in  his  stomach, 
softened  a  little,  but  not  digested  ;  the  other, 
which  had  been  suffered  to  do  what  Nature 
dictated, — that  is,  to  lie  down  by  the  fire 
and  go  to  sleep,  has  all  his  food  digested, 
and  is  found  in  the  high  road  into  the  blood 
vessels  ;  the  lacteals  are  all  full  of  the  chyle 
which  they  have  absorbed. 

Now  these  things  deserve  the  particular 
attention  of  medical  men  ;  because,  what  is 
the  chief  object  of  medicine,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases,  but  to  give  strength   to  pa- 
tients ?     For   my  own  part,   I  can  see   no 
permanent   source  of  strength    but  in   di- 
gestion.    You  may  give  bark  ;  aye,  and  if 
the    stomach   will   digest  it,   it  will    give 
strength,  but  I   know  not  how  it  will  give 
strength  otherwise.    We  ought  to  give  cau- 
tion to  patients,  not  to  take  too  much  exer- 
cise after  eating  ;  to  keep  themselves  quiet, 
and   not  to  allow  their    minds   to   be  dis- 
turbed,  for  you  know  the    eighth   pair   of 
nerves  comes  from  the  brain  to  the  stomach, 
and  if  the  mind  be  agitated  and  disturbed, 
will  the  stomach  digest  food,  or  will  it  even 
receive  it?     No;  O,  there  is  a  great  sym- 
pathy between  the  mind  and  the  stomach  : 
if    a  man   has  received   some  intelligence 
which  really  distressed  or  annoyed  him — 
thoroughly  distressed  him  ;    if  a  merchant 
heard  of  the  loss  of  a  great  adventure  at 
sea  ;  if  a  surgeon  heard  that  a  patient  of  his 
had  died  in  whose  fate  he  had  taken  great 
interest,  who  he  thought  would   have   re- 
covered, and  by  whose  recovery  he  would 
have  had  credit  secured  to  himself  ;  or,  if  a 
lover  heard  that  his  mistress  had  cheated 
him  (laughter)  just  at  the  time  he  was  sit- 
ting  down   to   dinner,   would   he    eat    his 
dinner   do   you   think?     O,    no  ;    or   if  he 
heard  of  the  tidings  just  after  he  had  dined, 
would  what  he   had  taken  digest?     O,  no. 
Well,  to  secrete,  there  must  be  vital  actions 
regulated  by  the  nervous  system  ;  and,  in 
every  part  of  the  physical  body,  you  will 
sep  that  fact  proved.     Now  I  go  on  :   the 
food  is  digested,  but  what  does  it  become  ? 
Not  chyle  in  the  stomach,  but  a   kind  of 
pulpy  adhesive  sort  of  matter — sticky  sort 
of  matter,  of  no  very  pleasant  odour.  People 
vomit   after  they   digest  their  food,   when 
they  have  had  a   blow  on  the  head  ;    and 
what  are  we  to  call  that?     O,  it  is  gene- 
rally called  chyme.  The  stomach  digests  the 
food,  and  it  is  certainly  called  chyme.  I  may 
inform  you,  that  there  have  been  opinions 
entertained  that  the  right  end  of  the  stomach 
is  more  calculated  for  food,  and  the  left  for 
the  fluid.     But  these  are  things,  I  believe, 
concerning   which    we    have    no    absolute 
knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  ignorant 
of  them. 
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Lecture  VIII. 

On  the  Varieties  nf  Idiopathic  Fever. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  impro- 
priety of  the  term  idiopathic  fever ,  according 
to  the  view  I  have  given  of  the  subject,  I 
am  nevertheless  compelled  to  employ  it  at 
present,  on  account  of  the  constant  use  that 
is  made  of  it  by  writers.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  the  real  nature  of  the  disease 
is  understood  and  admitted,  it  will  be  less 
and  less  necessary  to  use  terms  that  are  not 
only  unmeaning,  but  which  often  tend  to 
mislead. 

Idiopathic  fever  has  been  usually  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  species,  each  of  which 
is  supposed  to  differ  essentially  from  the 
rest ;  as  if  they  were  of  absolutely  different 
natures.  Besides  the  common  and  generally 
admitted  division  of  fevers,  into  continued 
and  intermittent — epidemic  and  endemic — con- 
tagious and  infectious — other  minute  distinc- 
tions have  been  made,  founded  upon  cir- 
cumstances of  a  trivial  nature,  and  which 
can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  varieties 
only,  depending  upon  causes  that  are  acci- 
dental, and  foreign  to  the  disease  itself. 
Sometimes  the  distinction  has  been  founded 
upon  degree  merely  ;  whence  the  terms, 
mild  and  malignant — sometimes,  upon  dura- 
tion ;  as  in  the  ephemeral  or  diurnal  fever,  as 
compared  with  the  slow  or  protracted  cases 
(febris  lenta) — sometimes,  upon  the  predo- 
minance of  a  particular  symptom,  and  that 
perhaps  accidental ;  as  the"  comatose,  cephal- 
algic,  catarrhal,  gastric,  nervous,  bilious,  rheu- 
matic, sweating  fevers  ;  and  many  others  : — 
sometimes  again,  upon  the  place  or  situa- 
tion in  which  the  disease  has  most  fre- 
quently appeared  ;  as  the  gaol,  hospital,  ship, 
and  marsh  fever.  These  numerous,  and  for 
the  most  part,  unimportant  distinctions, 
(unimportant,  at  least,  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease)  have  rendered  the 
subject  altogether  obscure  and  difficult. 
This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  can  only  be  ob- 
viated by  the  adoption  of  some  general  prin- 
ciple, that  will  serve  to  connect  the  whole 
together  into  one  simple  and  common  sys- 
tem.    Such,   I   think,  is  the   one  I  have 
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endeavoured  to  lay  down ;  where  tli'e  par- 
ticular seat  and  nature  of  the  disease  are 
assig-ned,  and  which  will  be  found  to  em- 
brase  all  the  different  genera  and  species,  as 
they  have  been  deemed  ;  as  well  as  to  ac- 
count for  the  almost  innumerable  varieties, 
the  occurrence  of  which  is  casual  and  acci- 
dental only.  In  the  details  I  am  about  to 
offer  to  jour  notice  I  shall  take  anatomy 
and  physiology  for  my  guides,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  whatever  is  not  consistent  with 
these  is  unworthy  of  our  regard. 

Now  after  giving  a  short  explanation  of 
the  terms  in  ordinary  use  to  distinguish 
particular  kinds  of  fever  from  one  another, 
such  as  epidemic  and  endemic — contagious  and 
infectious — common  and  specific — I  shall  at- 
tempt an  arrangerhent  of  the  subject  which, 
I  trust,  will  render  it  sufficiently  simple  and 
intelligible  ;  and  having  done  this,  I  shall 
describe  more  minutely  the  different  species 
and  varieties,  as  far  at  least  as  is  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  practice. 

An  epidemic  disease  then,  is  one  which 
spreads  widely  through  a  country,  and  some- 
times over  a  great  part  of  the  globe  ;  the 
result  of  some  general  influence,  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  natural  con- 
dition of  which  has  been  supposed  to  have 
undergone  some  change,  in  respect  to  tem- 
perature, elasticity,  or  other  less  obvious 
quality  ;  or  to  the  admixture  with  it  of  some 
noxious  agent,  the  nature  and  origin  of 
which  are  wholly  unknown.  The  most 
striking  example  we  have  of  this  kind  of 
fever,  is  the  epidemic  catarrh,  or  influenza,  as 
it  is  usually  denominated,  a  peculiar  com- 
bination  of  idiopathic  fever,  or  brain  affection, 
with  catarrh  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages.  Many  other 
diseases  of  a  common  kind  are  observed  to 
prevail  with  extraordinary  frequency,  at 
certain  times  and  seasons;  while  their  oc- 
currence at  other  times,  is  rare.  Such  is 
the  case  with  pleurisy,  rlieumatism,  and  hepa- 
titis of  the  acute  kind  ;  all  of  which  are 
observed  to  prevail  after  a  cold  east  wind 
has  blown  steadily  for  some  weeks.  To 
these,  as  well  as  others,  the  term  epidemic 
is  applied.  Even  the  fevers  termed  specif  c, 
that  is,  such  as  arise  only  from  particular 
contagions,  as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and 
others,  are  evidently  at  times  under  the 
influence  of  some  epidemic  cause,  which 
occasions  them  to  be  much  more  rife  and 
fatal  in  some  seasons  than  in  others. 

Endemic  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
those  which  are  confined  to  a  particular  dis- 
trict of  country,  and  which  depend  upon 
some  local  cause,  commonly  an  emanation 
from  the  soil.  Thus  intermittents  and  remit- 
tents are  endemic  in  marshy  situations.  The 
yetkw.  fiver,  as  it  is  called,  is  endemic  in  the 


West  Indies,  North  America,  Gibraltar  and 
many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
evidently  depends  upon  miasmata  arising  from 
the  soil  of  those  places,  and  generated 
under  the  combined  influence  of  heat'  and 
moisture.  The  plague  itself  seems  not  im- 
probably to  belong  to  this  class  of  endemic 
or  iniusmatic  fevers. 

The  terms  contagious  and  infectious,  as  ap- 
plied to  fever,  have  given  occasion  to  much 
dispute,  as  to  the  sense  in  which  those 
terms  are  to  be  employed.  And  to  this 
difference  in  regard  to  the  use  of  terms,  is 
owing,  I  believe,  much  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  that  subsists  among  practitioners, 
with  respect  to  the  contagiousness  or  non- 
contagiousness  of  certain  diseases.  Conta- 
gion has  not  always  been  sufficiently  discri- 
minated from  either  epidemic  or  endemic  in- 
fluence ;  though  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  them.  The  terms  we  employ  on 
these  and  other  occasions,  can  seldom  be 
taken  in  a  strictly  literal  sense ;  but  are 
more  or  less  figurative  or  metaphorical  in 
their  signification  ;  the  use  of  them  accord- 
ingly is  always  in  a  degree  arbitrary  ;  which 
makes  it  necessary  they  should  be  accu- 
rately defined,  in  order  to  guard  against 
misapprehension.  Now  I  think  the  least 
objectionable  idea  that  we  can  attach  to  a 
contagious  disease,  is,  that  it  is  one  which  is 
produced  by  a  peculiar  virus  or  poison,  gene- 
rated in  the  body  of  an  animal,  wliile  labour- 
ing under  a  peculiar  form  of  disease  ;  and 
which  vii-us  has  the  property  of  exciting  a 
similar  disease  in  others  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied— whether  in  a  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous 
state,  seems  quite  immaterial.  Now  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  such,  with  the 
general  characters  of  which  we  are  pretty 
well  acquainted ;  and  possibly  there  are 
many  others,  that  operate  from  time  to  time, 
so  as  to  excite  peculiar  modifications  of  dis- 
ease, but  which  escape  our  observation. — 
Some  of  them  excite  diseases,  unattended 
with  any  febrile  symptoms,  or  general  dis- 
order of  system ;  this  is  the  case  with  the 
syphilitic,  psoric,  and  others.  Many  again, 
are  marked  by  much  febrile  disorder,  and 
which  therefore  are  termed  the  febrile  con- 
tagion ;  such  as  those  producing  small-par, 
measles,  scarLtina,  and  several  others.  These 
latter  are  to  be  considered  as  perfect  ejXr 
ainples  of  contagious  fever  ;  to  which,  there- 
fore,  as  a  test,  we  ought  to  refer,  when 
discussing  the  question  of  the  coiitugiousness 
of  particular  fevers. 

The  term  infection  has  been  often  used 
synonymously  with  contagion  ;  and  indeed 
the  distinction  between  them  is  altogether 
arbitrary,  since  the  fevers  called  contagious, 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  termed  //:- 
fectious,   as  in  fact  they   have  often  been. 
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Still,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  sense  in  which  these  terms  ought  to 
be  employed.  This  however  is  a  subject 
I  shall  again  have  occasion  to  allude  to, 
when  I  come  to  speak  or*  ordinary  continued 
fever,  and  its  mode  of  propagation. 

The  terms  common  and  specific,  as  applied 
to  fever,  are  sufficiently  understood.  The 
tor  aer  is  applied  to  fevers  that  proceed  from 
common  causes  ;  such  as  exposure  to  cold, 
atmospheric  changes,  spirituous  drinks,  nar- 
cotic substances  swallowed,  mechanical  in- 
juries, violent  exercise,  or,  in  short,  any  of 
the  common  causes  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  :  while  the  latter  is  used  to  denote 
such  causes  as  are  peculiar  in  their  nature 
and  origin,  and  which  act  by  peculiar  laws, 
so  as  to  generate  fever  with  distinctive  cha- 
racters, and  which  proceed  from  such  causes 
only.  Hence  small-pox,  measles,  and  the  rest 
of  the  exanthemata,  or  eruptive  fevers,  are  the 
chief  examples  of  sjyecific  fever.  The  terms 
contagious  and  specific  fever,  may  be  con- 
sidered, therefore,  as  nearly  synonymous. — 
It  will  be  a  question  for  our  consideration 
hereafter,  whether  ordinary  continued  fever 
properly  belongs  to  the  class  of  contagious 
fevers  ;  that  is,  whether  it  is  propagated  by 
a  peculiar  virus  generated  in  the  body  of  the 
sick,  as  is  the  case  in  small-pox  ;  or  whether 
in  some  other  way.  At  present  we  are  to 
make  an  arrangement  of  fevers  altogether, 
confining  ourselves  to  such  as  have  been 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  idiopathic. 

You  will  perhaps  best  understand  the 
varieties  to  which  fever  is  liable,  if  I  first 
point  out  the  causes  upon  which  tins  diver- 
sity depends.  Now  there  are  several  causes 
that  have  this  effect  of  varying  the  charac- 
ter of  fever  ;  as, — 1st.  The  degree  of  the  in- 
flammation existing  in  the  brain.  2dly.  The 
particular  part  of  the  organ  in  which  the 
inflammation  is  seated.  3dly.  The  stage  of 
the  disease.  4th.  Season,  climate,  situ- 1 
ation,  age,  individual  constitution,  and  mode  , 
of  \j£e.  5th.  Complication  with  other  dis- 
eases. 6th  and  lastly,  The  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause.  -These  all  require  notice,  in 
order  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

1.  The  first  circumstance  tending  to  vary 
the  character  of  fever,  is  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation present  in  the  brain,  in  which 
the  disease  is  supposed  essentially  to  con- 
sist. Inflammation  of  the  brain,  like  that 
of  other  organs,  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  give  rise  to  symptoms  more  or  less  acute, 
in  proportion  to  the  actual  violence  of  the 
disease.  In  comparison,  however,  with 
other  organs,  a  striking  difference  will  be 
found  to  exist  here  ;  and  that  both  in  regard 
to  the  local  characters  of  pain  and  disturbance 
of  function,  in  the  part  primarily  and  essen- 


tially affected  ;  and  also,  in  the  state  of  the 
general  system. 

Thus  pain,  from  the  degree  of  which,  in 
most  other  inflammations,  we  infer  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease,  is,  in-  the  case  of  fever, 
most  equivocal :  so  much  so,  that  the  pain 
in  the  head  (the  part  primarily  affected)  is 
not  uncommonly  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  the  real  violence  and  danger  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  is  generally  less  and  less  com- 
plained of,  as  the  fever  is  advancing  in  its 
course,  till  it  soon  ceases  to  be  felt  or  ac- 
knowledged altogether.  This  is  easily  un- 
derstood, when  we  consider  the  little  sensi- 
bility the  brain  naturally  possesses ;  and 
further,  that  the  patient  soon  becomes  un- 
conscious of,  or  incapable  of  expressing,  his 
sensations.  Other  organs,  again,  commonly 
exhibit  greater  disorder  in  the  state  of  their 
functions,  in  proportion  as  the  inflammation 
is  more  violent ;  whereas,  in  the  brain, 
from  the  peculiar  disposition  of  parts,  and 
especially  its  confinement  in  an  unyielding 
bony  case,  the  effect  of  inflammation  when 
extensive  and  violent,  is  first  to  induce  arte- 
rial fulness,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
compression  of  veins  ;  whereby  the  circu- 
lation through  the  organ  is  impeded,  and 
the  functions  interrupted,  in  the  manner  I 
have  before  explained  to  you.  It  fact,  it  is 
oulyin  the  slighter  and  more  partial  affections 
of  this  organ,  that  a  great  and  active  dis- 
turbance of  its  functions  is  observed.  In 
the  more  violent  and  extensive  inflamma- 
tions of  the  brain,  the  organ  is  soon  rendered 
incapable  of  carrying  on  its  functions,  and  a 
state  bordering  on  apoplexy  takes  place  ; 
as  we  see  in  the  latter  stages,  and  the  most 
aggravated"  forms,  of  both  hydrocephalus, 
phrenilii,  and  idiopathic  fever. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  likewise,  in 
the  state  of  the  general  system,  in  cases  of 
cerebral  inflammation,  as  compared  with 
others.  This  difference  arises  from  the 
paramount  influence  exercised  by  the  brain 
over  all  other  parts.  When  other  organs 
are  suffering  inflammation  in  a  considerable 
degree,  so  as  to  excite  constitutional  dis- 
order, the  affection  (pureiia)  is,  for  the  most 
part,  simple  in  its  form,  consisting  in  little 
more  than  an  excited  state  of  the  general 
vascular  system,  indicated  by  a  quick  and 
generally  hard  pulse,  increase  of  animal 
heat,  a  white  fur  upon  the  tongue,  and  sup- 
pressed or  altered  secretions.  The,  state  of 
the  system,  in  idiopatluc  fever,  is  far  other 
than  this  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  differs 
widely,  according  to  the  degree  of  disease. 
in  the  brain.  In  very  mild  and  simple 
states  of  fever,  where  the  brain  is  so  slightly 
affected  as  to  be  able  to  cany  on  its  func- 
tions in  a  tolerable  manner,  the  general 
svstem  is  affected  nearly  as  in  othev  inflajn- 
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mations :  that  is,  the  pulse  is  strong  and 
full,  in  proportion  to  the  general  strength  of 
the  patient,  the  tongue  whitish,  and  the 
heat  of  body  great.  This  is  observed  in 
what  is  called  inflammatory  fever ,  the  synocha 
before  mentioned,  a  form  of  fever  of  great 
apparent  violence,  and  alarming  to  the  by- 
standers, but  in  reality  attended  with  little 
danger  ;  since  the  violence  exists  only  in  re- 
gard -to  the  secondary  symptoms  ;  while  the 
organ  in  which  the  disease  is  primarily 
seated,  is  comparatively  but  little  disturbed. 
But  in  cases  where  the  inflammation  in  the 
brain  is  violent  and  extensive,  (the  violent  or 
malignant  fever,)  the  arterial  fulness  that 
takes  place,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  increased  arterial  action,  by  making 
pressure  on  the  veins,  soon  interrupts  more 
or  less  the  circulation  of  the  brain,  and,  in 
the  same  degree,  impairs  its  functions ; 
which,  accordingly,  are  oppressed  often  in 
the  highest  degree,  producing,  as  I  have 
just. remarked,  an  apoplectic  state  of  the 
organ,  differing  from  common  or  simple 
apoplexy,  in  being  combined  with  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation.  Now,  in  this  case, 
the  effect  is  not  confined  to  the  brain  itself 
and  its  own  special  functions ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dependence  of  every  part 
upon  the  brain,  is  extended  universally 
throughout  the  system.  Not  only  is  the 
general  sensibility  of  the  body  nearly  lost,  the 
voluntary  power  annihilated,  and  the  mental 
energy  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  but  the 
whole  vascular  system,  with  its  depen- 
dencies, suffers.  The  heart  and  arteries 
are  enfeebled  in  their  actions  ;  the  pulse  is 
weak  and  soft ;  the  circulation  imperfectly 
carried  on  ;  and  the  blood  in  the  extreme 
parts  nearly  stagnant ;  acquiring  the  dark 
or  venous  character,  and  losing,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  great  measure,  its  power  of 
coagulating  ;  while  the  vessels  themselves, 
in  consequence  of  their  diminished  vitality, 
lose  their  power  of  retaining  the  blood  in 
them,  so  that  it  escapes  into  the  surround- 
ing cellular  texture,  giving  rise  thus  to 
vibices  and  other  defoedations  of  the  skin  ; 
or  it  issues  from  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
alimentary  canal  or  other  parts,  in  the  way 
of  haemorrhage  ;  the  blood  that  escapes 
being  always  dark  in  colour,  and  little  dis- 
posed to  coagulate.  Should  inflammation 
(to  which  there  appears  a  great  disposition 
throughout  the  system)  arise,  the  inflamed 
part  evinces  its  want  of  vitality,  by  the  dis- 
ease quickly  ending  in  gangrene,  followed 
by  sloughing,  and  this  again  by  ulceration, 
that  shows  no  tendency  to  heal,  till  the 
brain  is  restored  to  its  natural  state,  and 
enabled  to  resume  its  functions:  in  other 
words,  till  the  fever  ceases.  The  secretions 
every  where  show  the  same  tendency  to 
decomposition  ;  whence  the  black  and  foetid 
sordes  |that  accumulate   about  the  mouth ; 


the  offensive  discharges  from  the  intestines 
and  kidneys,  and  even  from  the  skin. 

Such  an  extreme  prostration  of  the  ani- 
mal powers  altogether,  seems  at  first  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  active  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
brain  is  the  seat  of  the  disease — that,  at  the 
outset,  there  are  the  strongest  signs  of  in- 
creased vascular  action  about  the  brain, 
such  as  redness  of  the  eyes,  flushing  and 
heat  of  head,  and  throbbing  of  arteries, — 
and  that  the  natural  result  of  this  increased 
vascular  action,  and  determination  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  is  a  state  of  oppression  of  the 
organ,  which  renders  it  unfit  to  carry  on  its 
functions, — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  influence  of  this  should  be  felt  through- 
out the  system — or  that  the  vitality  of  the 
whole  should  be  impaired,  and  especially 
that  of  the  more  remote  parts.  The  brain 
and  the  rest  of  the  system  are,  in  fact,  in 
opposite  states.  In  the  former,  the  vascular 
action  is  increased,  in  the  latter  diminished  : 
while,  from  the  state  of  oppression  that  soon 
takes  place  in  the  brain,  the  rest  of  the 
system  is,  as  it  were,  paralysed. 

Another  cause  of  diversity  in  the  charac- 
ter of  fever,  is  the  particular  seat  of  the 
disease  in  the  brain.  In  most  cases,  the 
whole  organ  appears  to  suffer  in  some  de- 
gree ;  as  all  its  functions  are  more  or  less 
disturbed.  There  is,  however,  great  in- 
equality in  this  respect.  In  some  cases, 
the  sense  of  vision  is  particularly  disturbed, 
as  evinced  by  the  intolerance  of  light ;  in 
others,  the  same  is  observed  with  regard  to 
hearing.  Sometimes  the  voluntary  power  is 
irregularly  exerted  ;  (as  where  subsaltus  ten- 
dinum  takes  place  ;)  but  not  in  others.  In 
some,  •delirium  appears  at  an  early  stage  ' 
of  the  disease  ;  while,  in  many  cases,  this 
symptom  is  altogether  wanting.  In  some 
fevers,  not  otherwise  remarkable,  the  pulse 
is  extremely  quickened ;  in  others,  it  is  too 
slow  ;  while  there  are  many  instances  of 
fever,  even  of  a  violent  and  dangerous  kind, 
in  which  the  pulse,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  disease,  deviates  but  little  from 
the  natural  standard.  Some  fevers  again, 
set  out  with  vomiting,  hardly  to  be  restrained 
by  art ;  in  others,  this  symptom  is  not  ob- 
served. These  varieties  in  the  character  of 
fever,  and  which  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  all  the  different  species  of  the  disease, 
are  only  to  be  explained  upon  the  principle 
laid  down,  namely,'  the  locality  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  the  different  degree  in 
which  different  parts  are  affected  at  diffe- 
rent times. 

It  is  well  known  how  greatly  fever  is 
liable  to  be  varied  by  the  circumstances  of 
season,  climate,  sitiiation,  age,  and  the  indivi- 
dual  constitution   of  the   patient.    In    the 
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spring,  for  instance,  fever  is  apt  to  prevail 
with  inflammatory  symptoms,  that  is,  with 
strong  and  full  pulse  ;  in  the  autumn,  it  is 
more  likely  to  assume  the  malignant  shape. 
In  hot  climates,  fever  is  violent,  and  runs 
quickly  through  its  stages,  often  to  a  fatal 
termination  :  in  cold  ones,  the  disease  is 
milder,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  pro- 
tracted. In  large  towns,  and  in  an  impure 
state  of  the  air,  fever  of  the  low  or  nervous 
kind  is  apt  to  prevail ;  while  in  the  country, 
and  in  elevated  situations,  we  more  com- 
monly meet  with  fever  of  the  inflammatory 
kind. 

The  age  of  the  patient  is  another  circum- 
stance that  merits  consideration,  especially 
in  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  suscep- 
tibility, with  regard  to  all  impressions,  is 
much  greater,  generally  speaking,  in  young 
than  in  old  subjects.  This  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  greater  vascularity  of  the  brain  in 
early  life,  and  its  greater  tendency  to  in- 
flammation in  consequence.  In  infants,  the 
slightest  causes,  either  applied  directly  to 
the  brain  (such  as  mechanical  injuries  of 
any  kind)  ;  or,  acting  indirectly,  by  irrita- 
tion of  other  highly  sensible  or  irritable 
parts ;  are  sufficient  to  excite  inflammation 
in  this  organ,  and  which,  when  once  ex- 
cited, runs  rapidly  through  its  course ;  so 
as  either  to  terminate  fatally  within  a  very 
short  period,  or  to  end  in  serous  accumula- 
tion, by  which  a  new  train  of  symptoms  is 
induced.  This  peculiarity  in  the  brain  of 
infants,  serves  to  explain  what  has  been 
often  asserted  with  regard  to  them,  namely, 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  fever  strictly  so 
called.  All  that  can  be  justly  said,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  this  point  is,  that  fever  in 
infants  has  not  the  same  regular  and  pro- 
tracted course,  as  in  adults;  and  that  for 
the  reason  I  have  just  stated.  Agreeably 
witli  this  you  will  find,  that  the  older  the 
child  is,  the  more  the  disease  resembles  at 
first  ordinary  fever,  both  in  its  symptoms 
and  duration.  This  tendency  of  the  brain  in 
young  subjects  to  a  more  active  state  of  dis- 
ease, makes  it  of  double  importance  to  have 
early  recourse  to  decisive  measures  ;  and 
that  even  in  slight  affections  of  the  sort ;  for 
however  mild  the  disease  may  be  at  its  out- 
set, it  is  apt  to  increase  from  day  to  day, 
while  our  power  over  it  regularly  diminishes 
as  the  disease  proceeds.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  avow  to  you  (for  you  may  profit  by  the 
confession),  that  I  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  regret  the  neglect  of  early  and 
active  measures  in  the  case  of  young  per- 
sons attacked  with  fever  ;  such  as  boys  at 
school  ;  having  been  lulled  into  a  false  secu- 
rity, by  the  mildness  of  the  early  symptoms. 
In  old  age,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brain  is 
less  readily  roused  into  inflammatory  action  ; 
but,  as  a  counterpoise  to  this,  slight  degrees 


of  disease  are  apt  to  prove  fatal,  life  in  such 
being  held  by  a  feeble  tenure. 

As  in  all  other  diseases,  the  constitution  of 
the.  individual  materially  influences  the  dis- 
ease. The  disposition  to  fever  is  very  strong 
in  some  individuals,  and  they  suffer  in  conse- 
quence repeated  attacks:  and  the  disease  in 
such  is  commonly  more  violent,  and  attended 
with  greater  danger.  There  are  others,  on 
the  contrary,  who  appear  to  be  nearly  ex- 
empt from  this  disease  altogether  ;  a  dif- 
ference that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  diffe- 
rent susceptibility  of  the  brain,  in  regard  to 
the  ordinary  causes  of  fever. 

It  is-  easy  to  understand,  that  modes  of  life, 
may  have  their  influence  upon  the  disease  ; 
and,  in  no  small  degree  also,  the  medical 
treatment,  and  general  management  of  the 
patient.  In  persons  much  addicted  to  the 
use  of  strong  drinks,  fever  is  always  dange- 
rous ;  for  in  such  persons  the  brain  is  already 
in  a  state  of  preternatural  excitement,  if  not 
of  actual  disease,  by  which  its  disposition 
to  inflammation  is  increased.  By  an  early 
use  of  stimulants  in  the  cure  of  fever,  the 
disease  is  aggravated  ;  and  that  which  might 
have  been  mild  in  its  form,  is  converted  into 
the  violent  and  malignant :  whereas,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  antiphlogistic  practice  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  disease,  tends  powerfully  to 
secure  the  patient  against  a  fatal  result.  It 
prevents,  in  general,  the  occurrence  of  the 
typhoid  state,  as  it  is  unmeaningly  called. 

Another  cause  of  variety  in  the  charac- 
ter of  fever,  is  its  complication  with  other 
diseases.  There  are  numerous  instances 
where  fever  preserves  its  simple  character 
throughout ;  and  that,  whether  it  be  mild 
or  violent  in  degree.  In  such  cases,  the 
symptoms  all  refer  themelves  to  the  brain 
and  its  functions,  or  to  such  parts  as  are  in 
more  immediate  dependence  upon  this  or- 
gan; such  as  the  heart  and  stomach.  These 
are  apt  to  have  their  functions  more  or  less 
disturbed,  but  only  in  a  secondary  way,  and 
without  themselves  becoming  actually  dis- 
eased. But,  in  the  complicated  states  of  fever 
to  which  I  am  now  directing  your  attention, 
there  is  inflammation  in  some  other  part, 
combined  with  that  which  is  going  on  in  the 
brain  itself.  In  these  cases,  the  two  sets  of 
symptoms  are  easily  to  be  distinguished ; 
though  they  tend  in  a  degree  to  modify  each 
other.  In  hot  climates,  fever  is  apt  to  be 
combined  with  inflammation  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  The  stomach  becoming  in- 
flamed, enormous  vomitings  take  place, 
sometimes  of  a  bilious  kind,  sometimes  dark 
and  o-rumous,  (the  black  vomit  as  it  has  been 
called  ;)  sometimes  the  intestinal  canal  is  the 
suffering  part,  and  dysentery  appears,  in  con- 
junctieu  with  the  proper  symptoms  of  fever 
or  brain  affection.    The  liver  is  another  part 
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that  is  much  disposed  to  disease  in  hot  cli- 
mates, and  inflammation  in  this  organ  ac- 
cordingly, is  a  frequent  concomitant  of 
fever  ;  giving  rise  in  some  cases  to  an  exces- 
sive discharge  of  bile  by  vomiting  or  stool 
(cholera)  or,  the  discharge  of  it  into  the 
intestines  being  impeded,  absorption  is  the 
consequence,  and  jaundice  appears  ;  as  in 
what  is  termed  yellow  fever  ;  this  appearance, 
however,  being  by  no  means  constant  or 
essential  to  the  disease. 

In  cold  climates,  fever  is  most  frequently 
found  in  combination  with  thoracic  disease  ; 
as  catarrh  or  pulmonic  inflammation  ;  some- 
times, with  ligamentous  inflammation,  in  the 
form  of  rheumatism.  But  even  in  this  cli- 
mate, few  cases  of  idiopathic  fever  prove 
fatal,  without  the  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the.  abdomen,  in  the  form  either  of 
diarrhoea  or  of  peritonitis ;  the  latter,  when  it 
occurs,  adding  greatly  to  the  danger  of  the 
disease. 

These  occasional  complications  of  fever 
with  other  inflammations,  modify  consider- 
ably the  character  of  the  disease  ;  in  many 
instances,  with  the  effect  of  mitigating  the 
cerebral  affection,  and  in  this  way  lessening 
the  danger  altogether  ;  as  where  catarrh, 
or  diarrhoea,  or  rheumatism,  constitutes  the 
secondary  disease.  But  when  gastritis,  or 
enteritis,  or  peritonitis,  takes  place  in  fever, 
(these  being  in  themselves  formidable  states 
of  disease),  the  danger  altogether  is  greatly 
enhanced.  Sometimes,  too,  it  happens,  that 
the  proper  fever  or  brain  affection  subsides 
wholly,  the  secondary  affection  alone  prov- 
ing fatal.  In  this  case,  dissection  proves 
nothing  with  respect  to  the  brain,  though 
this  hod  been  the  part  primarily  affected. 


The  varieties  of  fever  hitherto  mentioned, 
depend  upon  accidental  circumstances,  fo- 
reign to  the  disease  itself.  There  are  others, 
however,  that  are^essential  to  the  fever,  so 
as  to  make  a  part  of  its  character.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  fevers  termed  eruptive,  the 
exanthemata  of  the  nosologists  :  where,  with 
all  the  symptoms  that  are  essential  to  fever 
in  general,  and  that  serve  to  mark  the  ex- 
istence of  the  disease,  there  is  found  some 
particular  form  of  inflammation  on  the  sur- 
face, by  which  those  diseases  are  distin- 
guished from  common  fever,  and  also  from 
one  another.  The  peculiarity  of  fevers  of 
this  description,  is  not  only  observed  in  re- 
gard to  the  obvious  appearances,  and  the 
whole  course  and  termination  of  the  disease, 
but  extends  also  to  the  treatment,  which  is 
governed  by  different  principles.  There  is 
abundant  reason,  therefore,  for  making  such 
fevers  the  subject  of  a  separate  class,  and 
which,  on  account  of  their  peculiarity,  ore 
properly  termed  specific. 


Thus  then,  the  whole  tribe  of  fevers, 
strictly  so  called,  the  idiopathic  fevers  of  au- 
thors, may  be  methodically  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  just  laid  down.  The 
first  division  of  the  subject  is  into  common 
and  specific,  in  the  sense  above  stated.  These 
will  form  two  great  Masses,  which  will  be 
found  to  embrace  all  the  cases  of  proper  or 
idiopathic  fever,  however  diversified  in  their 
character  or  circumstances. 

The  first  class,  or  common  fevers,  may  be 
divided  into  simple  and  complicated  ;  the  dif- 
ference between  which,  you  will  readily  un- 
derstand, after  what  you  have  already  heard 
on  the  subject. 

Simple  fever  again,  may  be  divided  into  the. 
continued  and  periodical  forms  ;  the  latter  in- 
cluding    both     intermiitents    and    remittents, ' 
which  appear  to  differ  from  one   another 
only  in  degree. 

Lastly,  the  simple  continued  fevers  may,  for 
practical  purposes,  be  divided  into  the  in- 
flammatory, the  mild,  and  the  violent  forms  ; 
corresponding  with  the  synocha,  typhus, 
mitior,  and  typhus  gravior,  of  Dr.  Cullen's 
system.  These,  though  mere  varieties,  de- 
pending upon  foreign  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, require  some  difference  of  treat- 
ment, and  therefore  must  be  separately  con- 
sidered. 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  above  sug- 
gested, I  have  constructed  a  table,  for  the 
more  compendious  display  of  the  subject, 
and  which  you  may  consult  at  your  leisure, 
and,  perhaps,  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
transcribe.  [The  Lecturer  here  laid  on  the 
table  a  scheme  of  fevers,  digested  in  the  order 
above  stated.]  The  arrangement  of  the 
subject  most  useful  with  regard  to  practice, 
will,  I  think,  be  the  following,  and  which 
is  the  order  I  intend  to  pursue. 


1.  Simple  continued  fiver,  including  the 
inflammatory  (synocha) — the  low  nervous  fever 
(typhus  mitior) — and  the  violent  or  malignant 
(typhus  gi-avior).  This  will  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  complica- 
tions to  which  they  are  respectively  liable. 

2.  Periodical  fevers,  including  intermittents 
and  remittents,  with  their  varieties. 

3.  Specific  fevers,  the  exanthemata  or  erup- 
tive fevers  of  authors  ;  with  which,  I  think, 
hydrophobia  may  be  properly  classed. 
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Absence  of  the  Abdominal   Muscles.     By   Dr. 
BouncoviN  Duffaux.* 

Madame  J.  R.,  jetat.  36,  mother  of  three 
well-formed  children,  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  child  arrived  at  the  full  time,  rather 
small,  thin,  weak,  and  plaintive,  having  the 
umbilical  chord  dilated  to  three  inches  in 
thickness. 

The  abdominal  muscles  on  both  sides  were 
wanting,  the  stomach  and  bowels  being 
only  contained  within  a  thin,  dry,  serous 
membrane,  interspersed  with  numerous  yel- 
low, fatty  filaments,  extending  from  the 
internal  part  of  the  ring  along  the  umbilical 
chord),  so  that  the  chord  passed  through  the 
middle  of  this  membrane  ;  it  was  infiltrated, 
enlarged,  irregular,  and  open  at  its  inser- 
tion in  the  umbilicus,  as  it  usually  is  when 
nature  has  been  engaged  several  days  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus.  The  membrane  is, 
I  believe,  only  an  extension  cf  the  sero- 
membranous  lining  which  covers  the  intes- 
tines. There  was  a  hernia  in  the  linea 
alba,  and  water  by  infiltration  in  the  scro- 
tum. 

In  the  absence  of  proper  cerate  I  applied 
some  oiled  linen  on  this  membrane,  which 
was  so  dry  that  it  appeared  as  if  it  would 
break  on  the  slightest  friction.  Three  slips 
of  diachylum  were  applied  over  this  in  order 
to  assist  nature  in  the  obliteration  of  this 
ring.  The  child  cried  and  vbmited  constantly, 
not  only  after  taking  food,  but  also,  as  it  is 
termed,  with  an  empty  stomach.  The  vo- 
miting was  attributed  to  the  bandages  ; 
these  were  removed,  but  the  vomiting  con- 
tinued. On  the  12th  of  May  1823,  the 
child,  being  then  eighteen  months  old,  was 
in  the  following  state  : — The  height  and 
size  are  those  of  a  child  of  its  age  ;  it  is 
gay,  lively,  and  well.  Across  the  covering 
of  the  abdomen  is  to  be  observed  a  circu- 
lar trace  of  muscles,  but  the  muscles  are  not 
yet  developed. 

This  case  leads  us  to  think,  that  vomiting 
may  sometimes  occur  without  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  participating  in  it ;  a  long  and 
hard  disputed  point,  as  will  appear  ftom  the 
following  summary  of  the  experiments  made 
respecting  it : — 


PHYSIOLOGV. 

Experiments  on  Vomiting.  * 

_  At  the  close  of  the  17th,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century,  the  opinion 
that  the  stomach  was,  in  vomiting,  entirely 
or  almost  inactive,  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  prevailing.  Boyle,  Chirac,  Duver- 
ney,  Senac,  and  others,  have  declared  in 
favour  of  such  an  opinion.  Through  some 
observations  of  the  old  physiologists,  and 
from  some  experiments  which  he  himself 
performed,  Hallerwas  satisfied  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  stomach  co-operated  in  the 
phenomenon  of  vomiting,  but  this  he  ex- 
pressly placed  subordinate  to  the  actions  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm.  This 
difference  of  opinion  has  occasioned,  re- 
cently, many  spirited  discussions,  which  in- 
deed cannot  as  yet  be  regarded  as  finished, 
but  which  appear  to  support  the  views  of 
the  ancients. 

Magendie  t  commenced  the  modern  con- 
tention by  reading  to  the  Institute,  in  the 
year  1812,  a  paper  on  vomiting ;  and 
those  persons  who  formed  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  occasion,  among  whom 
were  Humboldt,  Pinel,  Cuvier,  and  Percy, 
declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
periments which  Magendie  had  performed. 
'•The  most  important  results  of  the  nume- 
rous experiments  whiph  he  made  on  dogs, 
to  whom  he  administered  emetic  sub- 
stances, either  by  injecting  them  into  the 
veins  or  by  the  mouth,  are  the  following  :— 
He  never  remarked  any  peculiar  contrac- 
tion of  the  stomach.  He  drew  the  stomach 
out  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  so  that  it 
might  be  removed  from  the  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  and  no 
vomiting  was '.produced,  although  the  incli- 
nation to  do  so  was  very  perceptible  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  replaced  the  stomach  in  its 
natural  situation,  vomiting  immediately  fol- 
lowed. Pressure  made  with  the  hand  on 
the  stomach,  whilst  removed  from  the  ab- 
domen, acted  just  the  same  as  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  and  produced  vomiting.  He 
cut  through  the  abdominal  muscles,  but  the 
pressure  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  stomach, 
aided  by  the  resistance  of  the  linea  alba, 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  animal  vomit ; 
when  the  diaphragm  was  also  divided,  vo- 
miting ceased.  The  simple  division  of  the 
phrenic  nerve  did  not  prevent  vomiting 
from  taking  place.     He  substituted  for  the 
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stomach  which  he  cut  away,  a  pig's  bladder 
distended  with  fluid  ;  vomiting  was  pro- 
duced as  if  the  fluid  had  been  ejected  from 
the  natural  stomach  under  the  conditions 
before  mentioned.  lie  remarked  that,  dur- 
ing these  attempts  made  to  vomit,  the  sto- 
mach became  distended  with  air.  This  ob- 
servation was  afterwards  read  more  in  de- 
tail to  the  Institute,"*  upon  which  Halle  and 
Pinel  made  a  report.  In  this  paper  he 
showed  that  each  time  the  air  got  into  the 
stomach,  it  was  attended  with  a  motion 
similar  to  that  observed  in  ordinary  deglu- 
tition, in  which  the  larynx  was  drawn  lirst 
upwards  and  forwards,  and  again  down- 
wards. This  distention  of  the  stomach  with 
air  favoured  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  on  it. 

Scarcely  had  Magendie's  paper  on  vomit- 
ing appeared,  before  numerous  opponents 
presented  themselves,  and  among  the  fore- 
most of  these  was  M.  G.  H.  Marquais.t 
who,  in  an  unimportant  paper,  extended  his 
observations  over  seventeen  pages  of  oc- 
tavo, with  a  great  show  of  superficial  learn- 
ing, without  at  all  combating  the  facts  form- 
ing the  subjects  of  Magendie's  Memoir. — 
Moreover,  he  charged  the  committee  with 
having  shown  toward  Magendie  a  decided 
partiality,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  the  memoir  and  report  might  have  been 
produced  by  the  same  author.  Of  some- 
what more  importance  appeared  the  oppo- 
nent pamphlet  of  Dr.  Maingault.t  Dr.  M. 
had  been,  from  his  youth,  Magendie's  rival, 
and  lie  collected  together  a  good  many  facts 
which  appeared  to  him  inexplicable  accord- 
ing to  Magendie's  doctrines  ;  he  performed 
some  experiments,  from  which  he  made  it 
appear  that  the  results  were  quite  opposite 
to  those  stated  by  Magendie.  He  removed 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  cut  through  the 
phrenic  nerves,  and  united  the  two  opera- 
tions ;  he  even  cut  away  all  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  the  entire  diaphragm,  and  in 
all  these  cases  vomiting  followed.  The  con- 
tradiction thus  given  to  the  very  extreme 
of  the  results  professed  by  Magendie,  in- 
duced the  Societe  de  Medicine,  before  which 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Maingault's  was  read,  to 
nominate  a  committee  for  the  examination 
of  the  subject,  of  which  committee  Legal- 
lois  and  Beclard  were  members.  The  com- 
mittee could  not  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
force  of  Dr.  Maingault's  experiments,  and 


declared  them  quite  inadequate  to  the  re- 
futation of  the  conclusions  which  Magendie 
had  drawn  from  his.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  already  known  ;  Maingault  imagined 
himself  insulted,  and  published  his  own 
paper  before  the  report  was  delivered  ;  the 
committee  was  therefore  saved  the  trouble, 
but  was  induced  by  this  circumstance  to 
institute  some  experiments  for  themselves. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  committee 
from  experiments  which  they  performed,  are 
the  following*  : — Without  some  external 
pressure,  independent  of  that  of  the  sto- 
mach, no  vomiting  takes  place  ;  but  this 
pressure  may,  particularly  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  consistence  of  the  mass, 
decrease  and  change  its  power  in  a  great 
degree  ;  fluids,  for  example,  may  be  forced 
into  the  oesophagus  from  the  stomach,  even 
where  the  abdominal  muscles  are  cut  through 
and  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  destroyed, 
simply  by  the  pressure  of  the  last  ribs  to- 
wards the  epigastric  region,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  left  hypochondriac.  In  the  sto- 
mach itself  they  discovered  that  inside  the 
circular  contraction  in  the  pyloric  portion 
which  was  quite  independent  of  any  attempt 
to  vomit,  they  could  perceive  no  motion 
of  the  stomach  connected  with  the  act  of 
vomiting. 

The  consequence  of  this  decisive  pre- 
ponderance thus  thrown  on  Magendie's  side 
was,  that  the  whole  affair  was  admitted  as 
an  established  fact,  and  there  it  rested  iur 
some  time,  until,  indeed,  the  veteran  of 
medical  science  in  Fiance,  Portal, t  raised 
his  voice  against  such  a  general  assent.  In 
the  year  1817,  he  read  an  essay  to  the  Insti- 
tute, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  defend 
the  opinion  of  Haller,  and  called  to  his  aid 
partly  the  experiments  of  Maingault  and  in 
part  some  which  he  had  himself  performed 
in  1771,  in  which  he  had  observed  that 
dogs  vomited,  and  that  the  stomach  con- 
tracted if  the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  oblique  were  cut 
through.  As  one  of  the  circumstances  prov- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  diaphragm,  he 
remarked,  that  it  was  impossible  to  force 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  oeso- 
phagus when  the  diaphragm  descended. — 
Magendie  t  did  not  leave  this  objection  un- 
answered.    He  declared  the  experiments  of 


*  Memoire  sur  la  Deglutition  de  l'Air. — 
Leroux's  Journal,  torn,  xxxvi.  p.  9,  et  seq 

t  Marquais  Reponse  au  Memoire  de  M. 
Magendie  sur  le Vomissement. — Paris,  1813 

t  Memoire  sur  le  Vomissement.    Paris, 
1813. 


*  Legallois  et  Beclard  Bulletin  de  la 
Faculte  et  de  la  Societe  de  Medicine,  1813. 
No.  X.  p.  481— 500. 

t  Since  printed  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  his 
JMemoires  sur  la  nature  et  le  traitement  de 
plusieurs  maladies,  &c. — Paris,  1819. 

t  Nouv.  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Philom. 
1817, 
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Maingault  refuted  ;  the  first  of  Portal's  ob- 
servations loses  all  objection,  because  the 
influence  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  not 
entirely  removed ;  to  the  second  he  ven- 
tured to  oppose  his  own  observations,  nega- 
tive certainly,  but  founded  upon  more  than 
two  hundred  experiments  ;  and  of  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  third  he  offered  to  convince 
him  as  often  as  he  should  wish. 

The  opinions  of  Portal  appear  to  have 
given  way  to  the  convincing  evidence  of 
Magendie's  experiments  ;  and  the  question 
remained  at  rest  until  Bourdon  renewed  the 
discussion  in  the  following  year,  by  reading 
to  the  Societe  de  la  Faculte  de  Medicine  an 
essay,  in  which  he  produced  the  history  of 
many  cases  of  scirrhus  ventriculi,  in  which 
the  patients  were  not  able  to  vomit,  to  show 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  stomach  itself 
in  the  production  of  vomiting  :  he  endea- 
voured to  find  in  some  of  Magendie's  expe- 
riments a  support  for  his  opinion.  In  the 
experiments  which  he  made  of  substituting 
a  small  bladder  for  the  stomach  according  to 
the  manner  followed  by  Magendie,  he  found 
that  this  bladder  could  only  be  emptied  of 
two-thirds  of  its  contents.  Bourdon  drew 
therefore  the  following  conclusion,  that  the 
remaining  third  part  of  the  fluid  in  the  blad- 
der was  the  consequence,  of  the  absence  of 
the  contractive  power  possessed  by  the 
stomach  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  emptying 
of  the  stomach  is  effected  two-thirds  by 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm, and  one -third  by  the  contractive 
power  of  the  stomach  itself.  These  obser- 
vations obtained  some  attention,  and  led  to 
the  appointment  of  Beclard  and  Merat  as 
commissioners  for  the  further  examination 
of  the  subject,  who  announced  themselves 
favourable  to  the  h}'pothesis  of  Bourdon. 
The  force  of  this  opposition  of  opinion  did 
not  continue  long,  and  the  author  of  it 
having  been  attacked  by  both  of  the  other 
parties  with  theoretical  and  empirical 
weapons,  was  soon  beaten  quite  out  of  the 
field. 

Rostan*  took  upon  himself  to  criticise 
the  paper  of  Bourdon  ;  and,  in  a  review 
which  he  published  of  it,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations  :  In  the  schirrus  ven- 
triculi, the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  thick- 
ened ;  and,  in  the  cases  recorded  by  Bour- 
don, they  were  four  times  thicker  than 
usual,  a  circumstance  which  must  prevent 
the  full  force  of  the  abdominal  muscles  on 
that  organ.  That,  in  the  experiment  with 
the  bladder,  the  tying  of  the  pylorus,  and 
the  distention  of  the  stomach  with  a  fluid, 


*  Nouv.  Journal  de  Medicine  par  Beclard. 
t.  iv,  p.  262. 


were  not  conditions  calculated  to  ensure  the 
complete  emptying  of  the  stomach,  he 
demonstrated  in  the  following  manner : 
1.  The  putting  a  ligature  on  the  pylorus  is, 
perhaps,  the  very  reason  that  something 
remained  behind;  because,  it  is  possible  that 
during  the  act  of  vomiting,  some  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  forced 
through  the  pylorus.  2.  The  distention  of 
the  bladder  was  a  circumstance  by  no  means 
necessary  for  the  experiment ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  importance  of  this  pretended  ad- 
vantage falls  to  the  ground.  3.  That  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  should  consist  of 
fluid  is  necessary,  since  the  matter  to  be 
rejected  from  the  stomach  has  to  pass 
through  a  narrow  tube,  a  mode  of  reasoning 
far  from  being  conclusive. 

The  objections  taken  to  the  views  of 
Bourdon,  by  Piedagnel,t  deserve  more  at- 
tention, as  they  appear  to  have  been  drawn 
from  experiments  and  careful  observation. 
He  showed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  as- 
sign the  partial  retention  of  the  fluid,  to  any 
want  of  contraction  in  the  bladder  substi- 
tuted for  the  stomach,  but  that  the  true 
cause  of  such  retention  was  the  folding- 
over  of  the  bladder  on  the  edges  of  the 
oesophagus,  by  which  it  was  impossible  that 
the  fluid  it  contained  should  be  forced  out 
by  vomiting.  Instead  of  a  pig's  bladder,  he 
substituted  the  colon  of  a  dog,  and  secured 
it  to  the  lower  .extremity  of  the  oesophagus  ; 
he  allowed  the  end  of  this  artificial  stomach 
to  protrude  from  the  abdomen  through  an 
opening  made  just  above  the  pubes,  where 
it  was  retained  ;  the  gut  was  completely 
emptied  by  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  second 
objection  of  Bourdon, — namely,  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  thickened  and  scirrhus  stomach 
being  emptied  of  its  contents,  he  as  suc- 
cessfully combated,  and  by  numerous  cases 
which  he  collected  with  Gondret,:f  proved 
quite  the  contrary. 


Experiments  on  the  Effects  of  Compression,  and 
the  Ligature  on  Poisoned  Wounds. 

M.  Bouillard  read  a  paper  in  continuation 
of  one  lately  presented  to  the  Academy, 
(Vide  Lancet,  No.  166.  Vol.  XL,)  on  the 
effects  of  compression,  and  the  ligature,  on 
poisoned  wounds.  In  his  first  paper,  M. 
Bouillard  had  advanced  that  a  ligature  or 
compression  applied  to  a  poisoned  wound, 


Magendie's  Journal  de  Physiologie,  t.  i. 
No.  3.  p.  251. 

$  Journal  de  Physiologie,  loco_cit. 
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prevented  the  effects  of  the  poison  from 
manifesting  themselves,  and  that  because 
the  ligature,  or  the  compression  prevented 
the  venous  circulation.  It  had  been  ob- 
jected, that  the  successful  result  of  these 
means  might  be  attributed  to  the  paralysis 
of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  and,  consequently, 
to  the  cessation  of  all  sympathetic  irradia- 
tion of  the  nerves,  irritated  by  the  poison  on 
the  brain.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  dissi- 
pating these  doubts,  that  M.  Bouillard  un- 
dertook some  fresh  experiments  :  1.  A  grain 
of  strychnine  was  introduced  into  a  wound 
made  in  the  thigh  of  a  rabbit.  At  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  convulsions  came  on,  which 
ceased  on  the  application  of  a  ligature  ; 
everjL  time  that  the  ligature  was  removed 
the  convulsions  returned,  and  that  it  was 
applied  they  disappeared.  At  last,  after 
twelve  hours,  the  strychnine  was  removed 
from  the  wound,  the  wound  was  carefully 
washed,  and  the  animal  remained  quite 
well.  M.  Bouillard  asserts,  that  a  very 
small  quantity  of  strychnine  is  sufficient  to 
kill  a  rabbit,  and  that  its  action  is  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  dose ; 
and,  lastly,  that  its  action  is  slower  when  a 
ligature  has  been  previously  applied. 

2.  In  the  second  experiment,  the  ligature 
was  kept  applied  so  long,  as  almost  to  pro- 
duce a  state  of  gangrene  ;  and,  in  this  case, 
if  the  ligature  be  removed,  and  the  poison 
remains  in  the  wound,  no  symptom  of  poi- 
soning occurs.  The  non-occurrence  of  the 
effects  of  the  poison  must  not  be  attributed 
to  any  change  of  the  strychnine  in  the 
wound,  for  a  portion  of  the  very  same 
strychnine  inserted  into  a  wound  made  in 
another  rabbit,  caused  the  death  of  the 
animal. 

-3.  In  order  to  prove  that  it  is  by  the 
circulation,  and  not  by  an  irradiation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  part  in  which,  the  poison  is 
deposited  that  the  poison  acts,  M.  Bouillard 
repeats  the  experiment  on  a  rabbit,  the 
crural  nerve  of  which  he  had  divided  ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  poison  manifested  them- 
selves, but  were  immediately  suspended  en 
the  application  of  a  ligature.  In  another 
rabbit,  M.  Bouillard  laid  bare  the  crural 
nerve,  separated  it  from  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  put  some  of  the  strychnine  on 
the  nerve,  but  the  poisoning  did  not  occur  ; 
but  on  trying  the  same  experiment  with  the 
femoral  vein,  convulsions  came  on. 

From  these  facts,  M.  Bouillard  concludes 
that  the  ligature  and  compression  only  act 
on  poisoned  wounds  by  the  suspension  of 
the  venous  circulation,  and  by  the  poison 
being  thus  prevented  from  being  carried  to 
the  centre  of  the  nervous  power. 


P.UHOLOCV. 


Submersion. 


Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris. — Silling 
of  tlie  vfilh  of  September.* — M.  Bourgeois  de 
Saint  Denis,  read  an  account  of  a  case  of 
asphyxia  bv  submersion.  This  physician, 
in  the  month  of  July  last,  going  over  one  of 
the  bridges,  (Pont  des  Arts,)  observed  some 
persons  carrying  a  man  just  taken  out  of  the 
water  to  the  bureau,  where  aid  is  afforded 
to  the  drowned  ;  those  who  carried  the. 
drowned  person,  kept  his  feet  high  and  head 
low,  and  were  inflicting  hard  blows  over  the 
chest,  loins,  and  posteriors,  with  the  palms 
of  their  hands.  M.  Bourgeois  proceeded 
instantly  to  the  bureau,  directed  the  person 
to  be  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and 
began  to  administer  assistance  himself,  al- 
though the  man  did  not  show  any  signs  of 
life,  and  had  been  under  water  for  the  space 
of  twenty  minutes.  The  means  used  to 
recall  life,  consisted  in  dry  frictions  of  the 
whole  body,  moderated  inflation  of  air  into 
the.  mouth  and  lungs,  tickling  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  hypochondria,  excitement  of  the 
nostrils  by  the  smell  of  liquid  ammonia, 
injections  up  the  rectum  of  warm  water, 
with  some  salt  in  it,  and  then  into  one  of 
the  veins  of  the  left  arm.  The  vein,  on 
being  opened,  did  not  at  first  furnish  any 
blood.  Every  effort  appeared  for  a  while 
fruitless  ;  when,,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour, 
the  flow  of  blood  from  the  opened  vein 
showed  that  the  circulation  began  to  re- 
establish itself.  A  ligature  was  imme- 
diately placed  on  the  arm,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  ten  ounces  of  blood  were  obtained. 
From  that  time  the  circulation  and  respira- 
tion returned,  the  chest  evidently  showing 
that  their  latter  function  was  restored.  But 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  symptoms  of 
asphyxia  were  disappearing,  and  restoration 
to  life  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  an 
attack  of  the  most  horrible  convulsions  and 
tetanus  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
individual.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were 
immediately  drawn,  and  notwithstanding 
every  effort  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  it 
continued  to  run  until  this  convulsive  state 
was  followed  by  one  of  syncope,  and  after- 
wards profound  coma,  which  lasted  for 
twelve  hours.  The  person  was  taken  to  the 
Charite,  and  with  one  bleeding  more  was 
perfectly  restored.  On  the  following  day 
the  patient  was  quite  well. 

M.  Bourgeois  presented  this  fact  as  a 
fresh  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  the  trial  of 
means  after  submersion  of  a  considerable 
time,  and  when  the  drowned  person  was  ap- 
parently beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery. 
From    this   fact,   M.   Bourgeois  concludes, 
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that  hopes  of  restoration  should  not  be  aban- 
doned until  the  decomposition  of  the  body 
has  commenced.  Among  the  best  restora- 
tive means,  he  considers  the  cautious  infla- 
tion of  air  into  the  lungs,  and  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  the  air  being  breathed  by  the 
mouth  of  some  person  into  the  lungs.  M. 
Bourgeois  considers  the  warm  air  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  lungs  under  that  state, 
and  that  its  warmth  compensates  for  its  im- 
purity.* 


Inflation  of  Air  into  the  Lungs. — Asphyxia. 

M.  Leroy  d'Etoiles,  of  Paris,  has  lately 
been  trying  some  experiments  to  show,  that 
although  inflation  of  air  into  the  lungs  after 
submersion  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  re- 
storing life,  still  that  if  it  be  not  managed 
with  great  caution,  restoration  of  life  may  be 
prevented  by  the  very  means  used.  Air  was 
blown  with  considerable  force  into  the  lungs 
of  some  animals  through  a  canula,  inserted 
into  an  opening  made  in  the  trachea,  and 
after  one  strong  inflation  only,  the  chest  and 
abdomen  became  distended,  as  if  the  animal 
had  made  a  deep  inspiration.  Among  seven 
sheep  on  which  the  experiment  was  tried, 
four  died  in  three  minutes,  and  three  in  fif- 
teen minutes  afterwards.  The  third  mode 
in  which  these  animals  perish,  is  by  as- 
phyxia. The  phenomena  which  accompany 
the  death  of  the  animals,  into  the  lun^s  of 
which  air  has  been  inflated,  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  observed  in  complete  obstruc- 
tion of  the  trachea.  In  both  cases  there  is 
always  a  great  agitation,  restlessness,  some- 
times convulsive  movements,  always  violent 
and  ineffectual  efforts  at  respiration,  and  at 
last,  cessation  of  all  motion  and  of  the  circu- 
lation, after  the  lapse  from  three  to  five 
minutes.  If  the  carotid  artery  of  an  ani- 
mal, of  which  the  (rachea  has  been  closed, 
is  exposed,  as  was  done  by  Bichat,  the 
blood  will  be  seen  gradually  to  lose  its  co- 
lour, and  diminish  in  <]iiantity  ;  it  being  ne- 
cessary for  the  venous  blood  to  traverse  the 
lur.gs  in  order  to  become  arterial,  and  this 
in  asphyxia  being  prevented  by  the  state  of 
the  lungs.  The  lungs  of  the  animals  present- 
ed appearances  similar  to  those  observed 
after  inflammation,  but  the  first  effects  su- 
perinduced by  the  powerful  inflation  of  the 
air  are  not  satisfactorily  explained. 


*  We  recollect,  that  a  few  years  ago,  Dr. 
D.  D.  Davis  of  this  town  recommended 
the  same  therapeutic  agent  ( the  breath  from 
the  mouth  direct)  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
that  he  proposed  it  to  the  Humane  Society 
as  a  means  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  above  case  confirms  Dr.  Davis's  views. 
—Ed.  L. 
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"  He's  a  very  clever  man,  I'm  told  ?" 
"  Oh  !  very  clever — he  writes  in  the  jour- 
nals." "  On  what  subjects,  did  you  hear  ?" 
"  His  last  article  was  on  the  distinction  of 
the  symptoms  of  enteritis  from  those  of  pe- 
ritonitis." *'  Bless  me  !  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely clever;  you're  acquainted  with 
him!"  "  Quite  well;  he  showed  me  the 
editor's  letter,  complimenting  him  on  the 
difference  which  he  pointed  out  between 
the  pathognomonic  signs  of  the  two  dis- 
eases." "  That's  flattering  indeed — in  which 
of  the  journals  does  he  publish?"  "  In 
the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
lately  established  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  capitol."  "  It  must  be  a 
very  interesting  work ;  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal contributors?"  "  Tip-top  men  in 
their  respective  line — lecturers,  professors, 
practitioners  of  eminence  in  the  city  and 
the  country  ;  each  department  of  the  work 
being  conducted  by  characters  either  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  practice,  or  in  the 
teaching,  of  their  profession."  "  An  excel- 
lent plan,  that — novelty  in  the  '  original 
communications,'  wit  in  the  '  reviews,'  and 
judicious  selection  in  the  '  medical  intelli- 
gence,' I  suppose?"  "  All  united,  and 
forming-  one  of  the  most  splendid  publica- 
tions of  the  kind  ever  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic." "  It  must  put  down  all  the  other  me- 
dical magazines — will  it  1"  "  O  !  dear, 
yes  ;  Duncan's  has  already  lost  half  its  sub- 
scribers, Johnsoffs  Review  is  scarcely  heard 
of  in  Edinburgh,  and  Macleod's  never  seen." 
"  Have  you  got  the  last  Number,  eh  ?  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  look  over  it  together  ?" 
"  No  objection  ;  here  it  is,  a  presentation 
copy  from  the  editors,  in  consecpuence  of 
some  contributions  of  my  own,  for  I  dabble 
in  that  way  now  and  then."  "  Good — ■ 
proceed."  "  The  first  article  is  by  Charles 
Hastings,  of  the  Worcester  Infirmary, 
and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  morbid 
anatomy.  He  has  discovered  a  '  peculiarly 
soft  state  of  the  lungs'  in  different  condi- 
tions of  the  constitution,  as  in  fever,  decay 
of  the  powers  of  life,  slow  emaciation,  &c, 
and  totally  distinct  from  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed by  any  other  writer.  Thus  it  is  not 
referrible  to  the  '  soft  pulpy  tubercle'  of 
Bailie  ;  to  the  '  scirrhous,  hematoid,'  or 
'  melanoid  tubercle,'  or  to  the  '  pulmonary 
apoplexy  ;'  or  to  the  melanessement  rovge,  or 
melanessement  gris  ofAndral,  from  the  latter 
of  which,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  pus  on  dissection,  and  from  no 
part  of  the  lung  being  found  in  a  healthy 
state.  He  has  given  six  cases,  and  as  many 
post-mortem  examinations  in  suppoit  of  this 
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opinion;  but  as  they  are  somewhat  long,  I 
shall  just  point  out  to  your  notice  the  points 
on  which  his  discovery  rests.  In  the  second 
case  '  only  two  or  three  points  of  purulent 
matter  were  detected  ;'  in  the  third  case, 
'  his  patient  coughed  very  much,  and  expec- 
torated a  thick  yellow  matter,  which  seemed 
tinged  with  bile  ;'  and  on  opening  the  chest, 
'  the  cells  of  the  lungs  were  filled  with  a 
thick  matter  of  the  consistence  of  pus',  but 
nearly  of  the  colour  of  chocolate.'     In  th 


from  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  whole 
body,  and  particularly  of  the  muscles  of  the 
throat,  he  could  not  succeed.     In  a  minute 
or  two  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  ceased  to 
be  felt,  and  the  extremities  became  cold  and 
stiff.     He    now    made    an    opening,"    &c. 
"  And  of  course  the  wonder  is  complete  ; 
but  then,  do  the  extremities  become  cold 
and  stiff  so  soon  after  death  '!  and  what  was 
the  operator  doing  during  this  time  V  "  The 
c  .  weather  probably  was  cold  ;  the  other  ques- 
fifth  case,  a  young  lady  <  coughed  up  about   tion  is  immaterial ;  but  the  next  case,  you 
two   tea-spoonfuls   of  dark-coloured  blood,    will  allow,  is  valuable,   as  much  from  the 
accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  pus-like   name    of  the  writer,   as  on  account  ot  the 


matter,'  and  she  had  besides  '  an  expecto- 
ration of  an  ill-looking  purulent  matter  in 
small  quantity  ;'  and  in  his  sixth  case,  the 
appearance  of  the  patient's  expectoration 
was  '  decidedly  purulent ;'  but  you  will 
observe,  that  in  not  one  of  these  cases  could 
pus  be  found  after  death,  and  only  one  por- 
tion of  all  these  lungs  was  in  '  nearly  a 
healthy  state,'  and  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, there  were  no  symptoms  present 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  this  *  pecu- 
liarly soft  state  of  the  lungs.'  '  These  are 
really  extraordinary  cases;  but,  now  don't 
you  think  it  rather  surprising  that  pus 
should  not  have  been  found  where  it  was 
expectorated  during  life ;  that  all  these 
lungs  should  have  been  diseased,  and  a 
part  of  one  of  them  nearly  sound ;  that 
there  should  have  been  cough  in  some,  pain 


matter  :  it  is  a  voluminous  paper  of  '  Ob- 
servations on  Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal 
Aorta,  accompanied  by  obliteration  of  that 
artery,  by  Professor  Monro.'  I  shall  merely 
state  the  particulars  ;  the  patient  died  of 
tubercular  phthisis.  He  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  aneurism  during  life.-  Turning  over 
the  small  intestines  at  the  examination,  a 
tumour  about  the  size  of  an  orange  was 
found  adherent  to  the  second  and  third  ver- 
tebra?. The  expansion  of  the  tumour  was 
equal  on  all  sides  from  the  axis  of  the  artery, 
the  dilated  coats  of  which  resembled  white 
leather  steeped  in  water,  and  there  was  no 
lesion  of  the  parts.  Above  the  aneurism 
the  artery  was  contracted,  and  above  this 
contraction  was  placed  a  conical-shaped 
plug  of  a  firm  nature,  with  the  smaller  ex- 
tremity  undermost.      This   plug   was  of  a 
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in  others,  and  an  expectoration  in  all,  and    deep  red  colour,  and  seemed  to  be  composed 


yet  no  symptoms  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  such  serious  mischief;  it  puzzles  me  a 
little — do  you  think  there  could  have  been 
any  mistate  in  the  matter,  eh'!"  "  Oh  !  not 
at  all ;  I  have  seen  much  more  singular  oc- 
currences :  the  ways  of  Nature  are  quite 
mysterious,  and  you  could'nt  surely  think  of 
doubting  the  competency  of  Dr.  Hastings 
to  decide  in  such  cases,  or  suspect  his  ve- 
racity." "  That  is  not  precisely  what  I 
mean — but  the  contradictions,  plague  on 
them;  and  might  not  the  diversified  states 
of  hepatisation  afford  instances  analogous  to 
the  *  soft  peculiarity'  of  the  Doctor  1" 
"  Well,  well,  you  are  inclined  to  be  incre- 
dulous ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  title,  and 
the  results  of  the  operation  recorded  in  the 
following  article,  must  excite  your  astonish- 
ment :  '  Case  of  Oynanche  Laryngea,  in 
which  the  operation  of  laryngotomy  was 
performed  after  all  signs  of  life  had  ceased, 
breathing  restored,  and  the  patient  lived 
eighteen  hours.'"  "  The^  title  is  perfect, 
either  as  a  puff  or  a  definition,  leaving  no- 
thing else  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  the 
result  would  form  an  important  item  in  the 
records  of  the  Humane  Society  ;  docs  he 
add  any  thing  besides  1"  "  A  few  pages,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  found  the  man  in 
the  act  of  expiring,  and  greatly  convulsed. 
He  endeavoured  to  cut  into  the  larynx,  but 


of  a  solid  mass  of  coagulable  lymph,  inter- 
mingled with  the  red  globules  of  the  blood. 
It  was  an  inch  and  an  eighth  in  length,  and 
an  inch  in  breadth  at  its  base,  which  was 
fixed  by  thin  layers  of  coagulable  lymph 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  com- 
pletely obstructed  the  current  of  the  blood 
through  the  aorta.  From  its  firm  adhesions 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  Dr.  Monro  be- 
lieves that  it  was  not  formed  in  articulo  mor- 
tis ;  but  some  time  before  death,  and  pro- 
bably by  an  inflammatory  action  of  the  vusa 
vasorum  of  the  aorta.  From  this  obstruction 
of  the  artery,  and  the  history  of  other  cases, 
he  infers  the  propriety  of  tying  that  vessel, 
and  concludes  by  stating  that  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  aneurism  are  now  com- 
plete, owing  to  the  experiments  and  obser- 
vations of  men  in  this  country  ;  don 't  you 
applaud  the  physiology,  the  practice,  and 
the  patriotism  evinced  in  that  splendid 
essay  1"  "  Of  the  patriotism  of  the  article, 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt ;  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  tying  the  vessel,  there  can  be  as 
little  ;  but  of  the  utility  of  the  proceeding, 
and  of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
'  plug'  was  not  formed  in  articulo  mortis,  I 
am  not  quite  so  certain,  knowing  the  strange 
freaks  which  Nature  sometimes  plays  in  the 
formation  of  polypi, &c  in  the  hearts  of  dy- 
ing men .    It  would  have  saved  Dr.  Monro  a 
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deal  of  trouble,  if  he  only  guessed  the  othei 
way  :— but  proceed."  "  '  Observations  on 
Dysmenorrhea,  by  William  Campbell,  lec- 
turer on  Midwifery,  &c.  Edinburgh.'  This 
paper  is  agreeably  discursive,  and  profound- 
ly learned,  there  being  scarcely  a  subject 
which  the  author  has  not  discussed,-  or  a 
writer  whom  he  has  not  quoted.  There  are 
one  or  two  passages  which  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  your  notice  as  highly  creditable  to 
Mr.  Campbell's  sense  of  propriety,  and  our 
national  abhorrence  of  continental  manners. 
'  In  France,  where  the  sex,'  he  says,  '  sur- 
passes, or,  at  least,  equals,  those  of  a)iy  other 
country  in  Europe  in  freedom  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, and  in  affability  of  manners,  &c,  they 
use,  as  a  luxury,  what,  in  his  opinion,  may 
lead  to  diseased  menstruation.  This  is  a 
small  earthen  vessel,  like  a  flower-pot, 
rilled  with  live  cinders,  which  every  lady 
lias  placed  under  the  lower  part  of  her 
under  garments,  and  even  causes  her  ser- 
vant sometimes  to  bring  to  church  for  her. 
And  while  on  this  subject  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  they  have  borrowed  from  the 
ancients  a  precept,  which  in  former  times 
was  resorted  to  as  a  remedy,  but  which, 
from  its  too  frequent  use  in  the  present  ge- 
neration, especially  in  certain  countries,  may 
assuredly  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the 
evil.  Some  notion  of  the  practice  to  which 
I  allude,  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
passage  in  Eros,  who  says,  '■  Aut  fiat  aliud 
pessarium  in  mud um  virge  virilis,  ficc'  "  "  It 
is  a  sad  fact,  but  a  wretched  piece  of  black- 
guardism, as  true  of  every  country  as  of 
France, and, being  common  to  the  human  race, 
should  rather  be  pitied  in  silence  than  bla- 
zoned forth  into  a  national  taunt.  In  science 
and  morality  we  are  pretty  much  on  a  level 
with  our  neighbours,  and  if  Mr.  Campbell 
were  only  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the 
luxuries  of  "  high  life"  at  home,  he  might 
have  known  that  the  charting  dish  is  no 
stranger  to  the  carriages  of  Britain,  and 
the  warming-pan  not  (infrequently  the  noc- 
turnal companion  of  our  sleeping  beauties  ; 
an  1  as  he  seems  partial  to  classical  quota- 
tions, he  may  possibly  understand  the  ap- 
plication of  '  Hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu  Romane 
caveto,'  to  his  prejudices.  What  next '!" 
"  A  metaphysical  article,  entitled,  '  Re- 
marks on  the  Subjects  of  Life  and  Organis- 
ation,' by  T.  Clendenning, — pray  observe 
the  style,  which  is  peculiarly  impressive. 
'  The  promotion  of  knowledge  is  more  im- 
mediately and  manifestly  affected  by  two 
classes  of  artists.  Of  these,  one  consists  of 
such  as  with  zeal,  perseverance,  inventive- 
ness, boldness,  and  sagacity  for  their  arms, 
take  the  lead  in  the  fieldof  investigation. 
It  is  for  them,  with  discriminating  taste,  and 
erudite  touch,  and  microscopic  eye,  to  ex- 
amine every  object.  It  is  theirs  to  test  and 
to  analyse,  to  measure  and  to  weigh.    It  is 


they  that  remove  obstructions,  surmount 
difficulties,  discover  unknown  virtues,  de- 
tect lurking  mischief.  The  other  class 
above  alluded  to,  comprehends  those  who, 
matured  in  wisdom  by  years  devoted  to  at- 
tentive observation,  patient  thought,  and 
profound  study  of  the  records  of  experience, 
having  gained'  deep  insight  into  the  ways 
and  the  affections  of  Nature,  who  have  di- 
ligently watched  her  movements,  and,  un- 
deceived by  her  involutions  and  disguises, 
have  ascertained  the  direction  of  her  re- 
treat, and  discovered  the  path  to  her  re- 
cesses ;  it  is  for  them  to  lay  down  the  chart 
of  science,  to  determine  the  boundaries  of 
the  known  world,  and  from  lofty  eminences, 
taking  extensive  views  of  yet  unexplored 
regions,  to  point  out  the  inaccessible  peak, 
ungrateful  desert,  impassible  swamp,  and  open 
and  fertile  country' — what  do  you  think  of 
that  1 "  "  Highly,  I  presume,  if  I  could 
only  guess  what  it  was  all  about ;  but  it  is 
really  too  sublime  for  my  comprehension ; 
are  you  near  the  reviews '!  '  "  Here 
they  are  ;  twelve,  I  believe,  in  number,  be- 
ginning with  a  ten-page  criticism  on  the 
eighth  edition  of  Hamilton  on  Purgatives." 
"  Well,  you  need  not  mind  that;  he  might 
as  well  have  sat  down  to  review  the  Bible 
or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  a  work 
that  has  passed  through  the  press  eight 
times; — state  the  next  subject."  "  'John- 
son on  the  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the  Sto- 
mach.' "  "  What  does  he  say  of  if?" 
"  Praises  it  most  extravagantly — calls  the 
writer  his  learned  and  eloquent  contem- 
porary, and  among  other  things,  thus  fra- 
ternally consoles'  him  on  the  state  of  his 
stomach  :— '  One  other  point,  also,  we  find 
rather  slightly  passed  over,  not  that  it  was 
to  be  found  in  books,  but  that  we  expected 
it  to  have  occurred  to  a  pathologist  of  the 
calibre  of  Johnson,  who  has  himself  been 
so  long  a  martyr  to  those  complaints  ;  for 
the  "  disciplina  literarum  corpori  inimica," 
as  we  learn  from  this  valuable  little  volume, 
reckons  Dr.  Johnson  amongst  her  victims  as 
well  as  her  votaries.'"  "A  valuable 
volume  !  composed  by  a  pathologist !  of  the 
calibre  of  Johnson  !  and  on  the  state  of  his 
own  maw  ;  that  generator  of  foul  air  and 
and  libels,  of  moral  acidity,  and  literary 
fermentation  —  impossible!  the  reviewer 
was  merely  quizzing  the  medico-chirurgical 
hypocondriacnad."  "  What  follows  is  a 
specimen  from  a  notice  of  Dr.  Morrison's 
Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  which  must 
impress  you  with  a  very  favourable  idea  of 
these  reviewers'  taste  and  talents.  '  The 
care  of  the  human  mind  belongs  to  the  prac- 
titioner of  medicine.  It  is  the  most  noble 
branch  of  our  office.'  So  says  the  acute 
and  accurate  Ouabius  ;  and  it  would  be 
so  indeed,  if  our  success  were  at  all  equiva- 
lent to  the  grandeur  of  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
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duced,  the  restoration  of  the  immortal  part 
of  our  nature  to  the  proper  exercise  of  its 
functions  ;  to  those  amazing  attributes,  by 
which,  with  the  lightning's  velocity,  it  doth 
glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  approaches  "by  near  gradations 
the  celestial  natures  that  minister  to  Deity. 
Hut,  alas  !  it  is  here  our  nobility  ends,  &c." 
"  Poor  man  !  he  must  have  been  greatly 
affected,  for  it  is  really  pathetic,  though 
mad  folk  are  really  the  happiest  fellows  in 
the  world.  Is  there  any  thing  about  phre- 
nology?" "Yes,  a  review  of  Jeftery, 
Combe,  and  Millingan,  entitled  Phrenologia 
Rediviva,  and  commencing  in  the  following 
spirited  style:  '  We  are  not  quite  so  bloody 
minded  with  respect  to  the  phrenologist  as 
some  thoughtless  persons  might  infer  from 
our  dislike  to  their  tenets.  We  pity  them. 
Victims  of  a  hallucination,  which,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  is  inseparable  from  human 
nature,  we  look  on  them  as  genuine  objects 
of  compassion,  and  throw  them  our  half- 
pennyworth of  commiseration  as  they  in- 
trude their  insame  visions  upon  our  notice, 
with  as  much  christian  charity  as  we  would 
to  the  ulcered  and  naked  beggar  who  ex- 
poses himself  for  its  elicitation  in  the 
streets.'"  "  Mere  gasconade,  and  badly  exe- 
cuted— they  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  he- 
stride,  in  Newmarket  fashion,  the  Pegasus 
of  Billingsgate.  How  do  they  attempt  to 
overturn  the  doctrines  of  phrenology'?-" 
"  By  the  doctrines  of  chance — a  species  of 
argument  borrowed  from  the  notes  of  Mil- 
lingan's  Translation  of  Magendie  ;  thus 
there  are  about  thirty  three  faculties  ;  these 
faculties  are  common  to  the  human  race  ; 
all  heads  have  fewer  or  more  protube- 
rances ;  in  proportion  as  they  are  numerous, 
the  chances  of  finding  them  correspond  to 
mental  devolopment  will  of  course  be  in- 
creased ;  there  are  few  heads,  for  example, 
with  less  than  seven  bumps,  which  often  ex- 
tend to  the  number  of  twenty  one  ;  a  phre- 
nologist, therefore,  in  a  given  case  of  this 
kind,  could  make  no  more  than  twelve  wrong 
guesses,  but  as  eminences  are  exceedingly 
common  things,  like  the  faculties  which  they 
represent,  a  highly  developed  faculty  lias  a 
chance  of  beingaccoinpaniedbvanindication, 
which  chance  is  in  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  eminence.  The  whole  is  in- 
geniously reduced  to  an  arithmetical  form. 
And  the  writer  concludes,  '  that  the  cases  in 
which  the  phrenologist  does  succeed,  or 
foretels  the  coexistence  of  the  sign  and  its 
faculty  in  the  same  person,  are  the  results 
of  chance,  merely.'  "  "  Nonsense!  There 
never  was,  perhaps,  a  more  ingenious  line  of 
argument  adopted  to  support,  than  that 
which  they  have  selected  to  refute,  the 
tenets  of  the  phrenologists  ;  for  did  not 
these  sagacious  critics  perceive,  that  just  in 
proportion  as  they  overturned,  as  they  sup- 


posed, the  doctrine  of  phrenology,  by  in- 
creasing the  chances  of  the  coexistence  if  the  sign 
and  its  faculty,  that  they  were  in  fact  admit- 
ting, nay,  proving  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position of  the  phrenologist,  namely, 
the  general  accordance  between  physical 
and  mental  development  ?  In  all  proba- 
bility phrenology  will  come  to  no  good  end  ; 
but  the  reviewers  have  been  somewhat  un- 
fortunate so  far  in  their  attempts  to  cut 
short  the  term  of  its  existence.  Any  thing 
else?"  "Various  other  reviews;  a  col- 
lection of  facts  iindique  cnllatis;  and  a  battle 
royal  with  Roderick  Macleod."  "  About 
what?"  "It  appears  that  in  a  foimer 
number  they  inserted  two  cases  from  the 
'  Yellow  Journal,'  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
very  ugly  nickname, )  and  immediately 
letters  of  remonstrance  and  apology  were 
exchanged  between  the  parties ;  but  not 
satisfied,  Macleod  absolutely  advertises  the 
omission  of  the  name  of  his  Journal  as  a 
theft,  a  plagiarism,  in  the  Chronicle, — and 
hence  the  contention."  "  Nothing  can 
better  show  the  narrow-minded,  avaricious 
jealousies  of  such  creatures  than  their  quar- 
relling among  themselves  about  trifles  ; 
do  they  kill  Macleod?  "  "  No  ;  they  '  scotch 
the  snake'  merely  ;  pretend  to  be  merry  at 
his  expense  ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  grin,  not 
a  laugh."  "That's  a  pity;  from  what 
journals  do  they  select  their  intelligence*; 
any  articles  from  '  The  Lancet'!  "'  "  Some  ; 
the  excellent  letter  from  Leyden,  for  one  ; 
evincing  in  this  respect  a  liberality  unknown 
to  their  contemporaries."  "  Do  you  think 
they  will  insert  any  of  the  communications 
of  Scotus ? '  "  "  No,  no  ;  their  liberality 
may  not  carry  them  quite  so  far."  "  But 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  New  Edinburgh 
Journal,  on  the  whole?"  "It  possesses 
more  hhnesty,  and  less  stupidity,  than 
Johnson's  and  Duncan's  ;  is  in  every  re- 
spect superior  to  Macleod's  ;  and  with  all  its 
apparent   defects,  is  the  best  of  the  large 

medical  magazines."  0 

&  Scores. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  it  appears  Parliament  is  to  be 
petitioned  to  grant  some  law  by  means  of 
which  students  may  readily  be  supplied 
with  subjects  for  anatomical  investigation  ; 
I  beg  permission  to, submit  the  following 
proposition,  which  will  no  doubt  meet  with 
the  general  approbation  of  the  public  :  viz. 
That  as  medical  men  owe  their  support  to  the 
dissection  of  their  fellow  creatures,  that  they 
should  in  return  of  just  recompense  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  their  brethren, 
(anatomists)  for  the  further  promotion  of 
science.  St.  Paul  says,  "  As  a  man  lives,  so 
shall  lie  die."  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A.B 


DECEASE  OF  EMINENT  PRACTITIONERS. 


THE    LANCET.* 

London,  Saturday,  January  27,  1827. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
that  we  have  just  received  from  our  Win- 
chester correspondent  : — 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Meeting 
of  the  Members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons residing  in  Hampshire,  held  at 
Winchester  on  Thursday  last,  was  both 
numerously  and  respectably  attended.  It 
was  resolved  unanimously  to  support  the 
prayer  of  the  London  Petition,  and  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  condense  the  reso- 
lutions agreed  on  at  the  Meeting.  A  sub- 
scription was  commenced,  and  when  com- 
plete will  be  forwarded  to  London  for  the 
use  of  the  Treasurer,  W.  Lawrence,  Esq. 
Each  member,  at  the  Meeting,  expressed 
individually  his  decided  belief  that  any 
measure  short  of  a  New  Charter,  would 
be  quite  ineffectual  towards  removing  the 
existing  abuses.  Our  Petition  is  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  County  Members." 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  must  prove 
much  more  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of 
Surgical  Reform,  than  any  comments  we 
could  offer  on  the  subject.  We  beg,  how- 
ever, to  express  our  hope  that  the  noble 
example  of  the  Hampshire  Surgeons  will 
be  speedily  imitated  in  the  other  counties. 

Whilst  on  the  affairs  of  the  College,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  many 
gentlemen  bitterly  complain  of  the  London 


Petition  being  left  only  at  one   place  for 

signature.    This  matter  demands  the  im-    what  had  never  beeix  forgotten,  or  swell  the 
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sad  catalogue   of  mortality,   the  names  of 
Mason  Good,  and  Cline.    Mr.  Cline  was 
a  practical  man,  and,  by  his  example,  added 
at   least  to    the   respectability  of  surgery, 
though  probably  he  did  little    more  than 
tread  in  the  trammels  of  his  predecessors, 
and  latterly  lent  himself  to  the  abominable 
chicanery  of  the  College.    Though  long  and 
deservedly  known   to   the   literary    world, 
Dr.Mason  Good,  until  the  publication  of  his 
Nosology,   about  ten  years  ago,  was  hardly 
known  to  ph)  sicians,  and  his  medical  repu- 
tation was  not  built   up  by  degrees,    but 
seemed  rather  to  start  into  mature  existence 
at  once.     The  "  Study  of  Medicine,"  the 
most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  that 
ever  appeared  in  our  language,  whether  we 
regard  it  as  a  work  of  labour  or  of  genius, 
will   glide  down  the  current  of  time,  and 
perpetuate  his  memory.     Upon  this  work, 
we   apprehend,   his  reputation    must   ulti- 
mately rest  ;  for  while  his  other  labours, 
principally  translations,  maybe  looked  upon 
as  exercises,  this  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  much  perseverance,  industry,  fatigue,  and 
toil.    He  trod,  perhaps,  a  little  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Le  Clerc  and  Freind,  and  mingling 
with  the  learned  of  past  ages,  was  not  always 
mindful  of   his  contemporaries     But  this 
was  a  venial  fault,  since  he  need  not  revive 


mediate  attention  of  the  Committee.  Half 
a  dozen  copies,  at  least,  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  convenient  distances  throughout 
the  Metropolis. 


During  the  past  year,  the  medical  public 
has  lost  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
Barclay,  Vacca  Berlinghieri,  Scarpa,  and 
Laennec  ;  and  we   have  now  to  add  to  the 


*  As  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  proof  of  the  article  under  this  title 
in  our  last  Number,  several  errata  occurred, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  iwthing — for  ratting, 
at  page  514,  second  column,  twenty-fourth 
line  from  the  top.  As  might  be  readily  sup- 
posed, this  error  converts  the  entire  para- 
gragh  into  complete  nonsense. 

No.  178. 


volumes  of  his  work  with  what  was  trite 
and  common.  Though  Dr.  Good  was  a 
Graduate  of  an  English  University,  and 
aided  the  composition  of  the  celebrated 
Oration  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  he  was  placed 
among  the  permissi  of  the  College,  having 
been  at  one  period  of  his  life  a  general 
practitioner.  Dr.  Good's  literary  labours 
induced  frequent  attacks  of  gout,  and,  ulti- 
mately, his  death  of  a  nephritic  complaint, 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1827,  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age.  We  have  heard  that  his  posthu- 
mous works  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  Olinthus 
Gregory,  of  Woolwich,  who  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  compilation  of  a  woik 
called  Pantalgia. 

2N 
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3V1R.  BRACY  CLAltK 


MR.  BRACY  CLARK'S  STEREOPLEA. 

[Continued from  puge  517.] 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  principles 
which  govern  the  construction  of  the  horse's 
hoof,  rightly  understood,  are  capable  of  ex- 
plaining the  hitherto  obscure  causes  of 
contraction  and  founder  ; — that  is,  are  op- 
posed to  all  that  is  rigid  and  fixed,  as  the 
common  shoe,  and  agree  with  what  in 
mechanics  are  known  to  subserve  to  motion. 
The  natural  motion  of  the  hoof,  under  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  has  been  aptly  com- 
pared by  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  with  that  of  the 
common  bow  for  shooting  arrows  ;  or  rather 
of  those  which  are  brought  from  the  East ; 
and  "  whose  ends  or  extremities  are  in- 
flected or  turned  inwards  towards  the 
centre."     And  it  is  perfectly  clear 

««......  that  if  a  bow  be  firmly  con- 
fined, at  one  or  more  points  along  its  ex- 
tremities, it  will  lose  the  power  of  motion, 
and  will  become  more  perfectly  fixed  as 
these  points  are  placed  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  centre  ;  the  nails  passing  through 
an  inflexible  iron  ring  into  the  hoof,  in  a 
similar  manner,  will  make  the  hoof  a  fixed 
machine,  attended  with  various  degrees  of 
restraint,  depending  on  the  size  and  form  of 
the  shoe,  the  direction  which  the  nails  have 
taken  in  their  passage,  as  also  their  num- 
ber and  size  ;  which  being  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  of  the  workman,  or 
rather  to  his  simple  apprehension,  unaware 
as  he  is  of  the  structure  and  properties  of 
the  organ  he  is  fettering,  will  be  liable  to 
much  uncertainty  and  abuse."  * 

The  motion  of  the  foot,  on  receiving  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  is  common  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  all  quadrupeds  ;  the  ass 
and  mule,  as  they  are  destitute  of  the  stature 
and  noble  proportions  of  the  horse,  so  are 
they  of  the  very  exquisite  organisation  of 
its  feet.  The  feet  of  these  animals  are  more 
rigid,  thickened  and  upright  than  those  of 
the  blood-horse,    and  suffer  less   from  the 


*  A  Series  of  Original  Experiments  on 
the  Foot  of  the  Living  Horse.  .By  Bracy 
Clark.  1  to.  1809. 


common  practice  of  shoeing,  because  they 
have  less  of  elasticity  to  lose.  In  order  to 
prove  practically,  what  had  been  rationally 
shown,  Mr.  Clark  took  a  succession  of 
plaster  casts  from  a  foot  shod  in  the  com- 
mon way,  during  a  period  of  six  years,  and 
these  compared  with  each  other,  afforded 
conclusive  evidence  of  an  annual  diminution 
of  the  elastic  mechanism  and  volume  of 
the  foot.  To  exhibit  more  clearly  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil,  he  made  his  observ- 
ations annually,  and  assigned  to  each  year 
its  share  of  the  mischief  produced,  until  the 
foot  had  lost  its  elasticity,  and  could  no 
longer  serve  its  natural  purpose. 

A  beautiful  mare,  turned  of  five  years 
old,  was  the  subject  of  these  experiments. 
Five  summers  uf  growth,  unrestrained,  had 
given  her  a  perfect  hoof,  of  which,  after 
several  failures,  Mr.  Clark  succeeded  in 
taking  a  plaster  impression,  but  which, 
wanting  plates,  we  cannot  more  fully  de- 
scribe. On  the  13th  June  1805,  exactly  a 
year  and  nine  days  after  the  mare  had  been 
shod,  another  impression  was  taken,  "  when 
a  diminution  of  volume  throughout  was 
strikingly  manifest,  but  more  so  in  the 
elastic  parts."  A  mechanical  hardness  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  easy  and  flowing  out- 
lines of  the  original,  and  as  the  author, 
speaking  of  his  second  plate,  observes, 

<<-...  such  is  the  general  diminution 
of  the  foot,  that  actual  lameness  would  na- 
turally be  supposed  the  effect  of  so  much 
alteration  unless  explained,  for  this  does 
not  take  place  for  the  following  reasons : 
That  the  parts  have  suffered  these  altera- 
tions slowly  ;  and  from  being  in  their  nature, 
yielding  and  elastic,  have  given  way  to  the 
effect  of  the  shoe,  as  far  as  the  diminution 
extends  at  present,  without  much  resistance  ; 
and  above  all,  that  during  the  application 
of  the  shoe,  the  parts  that  have  most  suf- 
fered, are  not  called  into  action,  nor  are 
their  uses  required,  so  that  the  foot  by  de- 
grees assumes  a  new  sort  of  existence,  and  gra- 
dually adapts  itself,  as  much  as  living  parts  can, 
to  the  effects  of  the  iron  circle,  and    cannot 

AFTERW  AliDS  DO   WITHOUT  IT." 

The  slanting  surfaces   of  the  bars  and 
frog  had  become  nearly  perpendicular  ;   the 
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elastic  parts  of  the  heels,  had  lost  their 
"  swelling,  round,  and  beautiful  appearance, 
by  the  sinking  of  the  cartilages  and  the  loss 
of  the  elastic  matter  within  ; "  the  horny 
heels  from  one  to  another,  in  the  original 
state  of  the  part,  measured  somewhat  more 
than  four  inches  ;  in  the  second  cast, 
scarcely  three ;  the  foot  at  the  greatest 
swell  of  the  quarters  measured,  at  first, 
nearly  five  inches  and  a  half;  after  being 
shod  a  year,  only  four  inches  and  seven- 
eighths.  The  foot  was  not  materially  short- 
ened, the  shoe  operating  principally  on  its 
sides.  The  frog  had  lost  the  swell,  or  pro- 
jection,  termed  by  the  author  (see  our  last 
Number)  the  cushion  of  the  frog,  which 
had  been  wasted  and  cut  away  by  the 
smiths.  The  texture  of  the  frog  had  be- 
come hard  and  unyielding  to  the  impressions 
of  the  finger,  and  its  sides,  as  we  observed 
above,  had  become  almost  perpendicular. 
The  cleft  at  the  base  of  the  frog  was  partly 
closed,  and  formed  a  rounded  hole  much 
deeper  than  the  cleft  of  the  natural  foot. 
The  base  of  the  frog  had  lost  rather  more 
than  a  fifth  of  its  width.  The  sole  was 
somewhat  more  arched,  or  cupped,  than 
formerly,  but  how  much  it  had/ gained  of 
thickness,  or  how  much  lost  of  elasticity, 
could  not  be  accurately  ascertained.  The 
following  is  the  autbor's  description  of  the 
foot,  after  another  year's  operation  of  the 
shoe • — 

"  The  increasing  rigidity  and  stiffness  of 
the  iioof  is  more  strongly  manifested  ;  the 
quarters  are  more  straitened,  and  a  further 
reduction  of  its  bulk  of  near  half  an  inch 
has  taken  place.  The  cleft  of  the  frog  has 
become  narrower  and  more  lengthened  ;  the 
foot  has  run  out  and  increased  at  the  toe, 
as  though  this  part,  from  having  no  restraint, 
had  increased  at  the  expense,  as  it  were,  of 
the  diminishing  quarters  and  heels,  being 
further  in  extent  before  the  point  of  the 
frog." 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  hoof  ap- 
peared to  have  gained  in  size,  which  is  thus 
accounted  for  : — 

"  -  -  the  possessor  of  the  horse,  some- 
what alarmed,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  at 


the  effect  of  the  iron,  and  the  change  the 
foot  had  undergone,  which  had  been  fully 
explained  and  pointed  out  to  him,  was  in- 
duced to  take  off  the  shoes,  and  turn  the 
mare  to  grass  without  them,  doubtless  to 
prevent  the  full  progress  of  the  evil,  and  to 
remedy  the  present  defect.  The  effect  of  it 
was,  that  a  degree  of  fulness  and  plumpness 
was  communicated  to  the  frog  and  parts 
about  it,  which  served  to  interrupt,  for  a 
while,  the  regular  course  of  the  experiment." 

The  following  is  the  author's  description 

of  the  mare's  foot,  at  the  end  of  four  years  : 

"  The  compressed  sides  of  the  hoof,  and 
the  lengthened  appearance  of  the  toe  and  heels, 
have  now  brought  the  foot  to  a  sort  of  para- 
bolic figure,  from  being  round  and  bulging 
laterally  ;  the  frog,  from  an  elastic  broad 
and  nearly  triangular  form,  is  fast  assuming 
the  figure  of  a  man's  finger  ;  its  centre 
wasted  by  the  thrush,  and  its  sides  collapsed 
from  the  pressure  of  the  bars,  as  these 
have  previously  from  the  resistance  of  the 
iron  to  the  expansion  of  the  foot ;  so  the 
foot  now  exposed  without  the  shoe,  would 
become  as  painful  or  more  so,  than  if  kept 
in  the  fixed  state  in  which  it  is  accustomed." 

During  the  fifth  year,  which  is  the  last 
that  we  need  advert  to,  the  foot  was  further 
deteriorated,  and  deprived  of  its  form  and 
qualities ;  the  integuments,  the  elastic 
stuffing  of  the  heels,  thp  reticulum,  the  car- 
tilages, and  the  frog,  yielded  in  succession 
to  the  restraints  of  the  iron, — of  which,  also, 
the  bone  began  to  feel  the  effects.  We 
cannot  stay  with  the  author  over  the  vari- 
ous diseases  of  the  hoof,  and  degrees  of 
lameness,  which  a  knowledge  of  these  cir- 
cumstances may  serve  to  illustrate  or  ex- 
plain ;  enough  has  been  done  to  show, — 
1st,  that  the  foot  of  the  horse  is  naturally 
elastic ;  2dly,  that  this  property,  and  the 
relative  proportions  of  its  parts,  are  alike 
lost  under  the  common  process  of  shoeing  ; 
and,  3dly,  that  such  state  of  the  hoof  is  in- 
compatible with  the  healthy  condition,  natu- 
ral motions,  and  perfect  services  of  the  ani- 
mal. We  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  a 
description  of  the  "  tablet  expansion  shoe," 
which  is  intended  to  protect  the  foot  with- 
out diminishing  the  elasticity  of  its  parts, 
and  thus  to  prevent  the  contraction  and 
other  evils  which  the  common  shoe  is, 
2  N  2 
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with  so  much  justice,  accused  of  producing. 
The  steel  tablet  expansion  shoe,  so  called 
from  the  plate  of  steel  which  occupies  its 
front  part,  and  forms  its  most  essential 
character,  consists  (PI.  1.  Fig.  1.)  of  three 
pieces,  viz.  one  of  steel,  and  two  of  iron  ; 
the  latter  nearly  meeting  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  steel,  to  which  they  are  strongly 
fixed  by  two  stout  rivets : — 

"  The  width,  and  also  the  thickness  of 
this  piece  of  steel,  is  considerable,  so  as 
amply  to  afford  protection  to  the  joint  of  the 
shoe,  and  allow  an  extensive  bearing  on  the 
ground,  and  a  defence  to  the  whole  line  of 
wear  ;  for  the  wear  of  the  horse's  hoof  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  toe,  a  little  inclining 
to  the  outside,  and  not  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  it,  as  might  be  imagined,  as  any  one 
examining  an  old  worn-out  shoe  will  readily 
perceive.  This  steel  piece  being  hardened 
and  lowered  to  the  spring  temper,  confers 
upon  it  a  durability  unknown  to  any  former 
shoe,  and  vastly  surpassing,  in  this  respect, 
the  shoe  in  common  use.  The  two  pieces 
of  the  shoe  fastened  upon  the  steel  plate  by 
a  single  rivet,  can  both  move  in  a  lateral 
direction,  and  extend  whenever  the  hoof 
pressed  upon  by  the  weight  of  the  animal  is 
disposed  to  dilate,  and  return  again  to  the 
original  state  by  the  remission  of  the  pres- 
sure. (See  Plate  '2.  Fig.  1,  a  a.)  The.  irons  of 
these  pieces  are  deeply  stamped  out  in  front 
to  admit  a  place  for  the  insertion  of  the  steel 
toe-piece.  These  two  halves  of  the  shoe, 
though  nearly  approaching,  do  not  touch  ; 
but  there  is  a  free  space  between  admitting 
of  motion,  and  one  or  both  of  them  are 
made  to  move  as  may  be  thought  desirable  ; 
one  only,  we  believe,  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  liberty  which  will  preserve  the  foot  from 
contraction. 

"  Whini  and  caprice  have  hitherto  been 
too  much  the  guide  of  the  common  smiths 
in  the  form  of  their  shoes,  some  thinking 
one  form  best,  some  another ;  in  the  pre- 
sent system  I  have  endeavoured  to  reduce 
it  to  a  rule,  and  have  taken  the  circle  for  the 
general  basis  or  outline  of  my  shoe,  which, 
though  it  is  not  the  figure  of  all,  is  by  far  of 
the  greater  number  of  feet ;  especially  in 
the  natural  state,  and  before  they  have 
been  injured  by  shoeing  ;  I  have  also  en- 
deavoured, for  the  first  time,  to  bring  the 
other  parts  of  the  shoe  into  certain  determi- 
nate portions  of  the  circle. — (See  the  dia- 
gram for  working  by,  Plate  1.  Fig.  1.) 

""The  steel  piece  is  made  to  occupy  ex- 
actly a  fifth  part  of  the  entire  circle  ;  and  its 
width  is  a  fourtli  part  or  quarter  of  the 
diameter  of  the  same  circle  ;  which  is 
sufficient  to  afford  ample  protection  to  the 


joint,  and  an  extensive  bearing  on  the 
ground,  and  also  good  room  for  the  rivets. 
The  thickness  of  this  steel  plate  is  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  iron  of  the  shoe,  and  is 
made  to  project  a  very  little  below  its  in- 
ferior surface. — (See  Plate  1.  Fig.  2.)  Again, 
the  two  extremities  of  the  steel  plate  have 
their  angle  or  obliquity  determined  by  a 
ready  law,  viz.  by  simply  drawing  a  line  to 
the  centre  of  the  circle. — (See  Plate  l.bb.) 
By  conforming  to  these  rules,  the  fitting  of 
all  parts  of  the  shoe  is  rendered  easy,  even 
though  the  workmen  be  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  or  in  different  countries ;  and 
the  diameter  of  any  foot  being  given,  the 
relative  proportion  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
shoe  are  immediately  known  ;  and  for  illus- 
tration I  have  taken  as  the  most  useful,  a 
foot  of  exactly  five  inches  in  diameter,  be- 
ing a  common  size.*  The  outside  rim  or 
circumference  of  the  shoe  being  a  circle,  the 
figure  of  the  inside  also  is  not  left  to  chance, 
or  accident ;  but  is  a  certain  portion  of  one 
likewise  ;  for  the  p>resent,  however,  we  de- 
fer giving  this  rule,  as  the  heels  of  the  shoe 
must  first  be  determined  which  regulate  it. 

"  To  determine  the  place  of  the  heel, 
and  the  angle  of  its  truncation,  we  divide 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  transversely  into 
four  equal  parts,  or  spaces,  c,  d,  e,f,  and 
intersect  them  by  a  perpendicular  line,  g, 
through  the  centre  ;  if  from  the  last  of  these, 
transverse  lines  where  it  meets  the  edge  of 
the  circle  at  h,  we  measure  one  third  of  the 
space  between  it  and  the  vertical  line,  g, 
we  get  the  place  of  the  point  of  the  heel,  i, 
and  the  degree  of  obliquity  of  the  truncation 
is  determined  by  a  line  carried  into  the 
longitudinal  line  at  k  ;  and  for  the  internal 
point  of  the  heel,  divide  the  last  oblique 
line  into  four  equal  parts,  and  one  of  them 
gives  the  point,  /,  for  the  inside  angle  of  the 
heel.  By  such  rules  a  beautiful  shoe  is 
formed ;  but  ugly  as  chaos  will  be  that 
which  is  formed  without  order  or  method. 
I  find  by  practice,  that  the  shoe  must  often 
be  made  longer  than  this,  in  order  to  take  a 
decided  bearing  on  the  strong  point  or 
column  of  the  inflection  or  heels  of  the  hoof, 
otherwise  it  may,  after  it  has  been  on  some 
time,  sink  it  too  much,  and  press  upon  the 
intertortional  point  of  the  sole  or  corn 
place  ;  there  is  also  another  reason  for  its 
being  larger,  which  is  to  allow  of  the  shoe 
being  bent  or  turned  down  at  the  heel, 
which  appears  to  give  evident  advantage  in 
his  going,  and  as  I  apprehend,  from  it  de- 
termining the  weight  towards  the  front  and  ' 
strongest  parts  of  the  hoof;  a  half,  there- 
fore, of  this  division,  for  feetthat  have  been 
long  shod  with  common  shoes,  will  not  be 
at  all  too  much. 

*  In   our  pages  necessarily  reduced  to  a 
diameter  of  four  inches. — Ed. 
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Plate  I.  Fig.  1. 
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"  Xext,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  a  prac- 
tice universally  followed,  and  not  without 
utility,  of  making  the  shoe  posteriorly  wider 
•  than  the  hoof  itself,  in  order  to  allow  of  a 
small  degree  of  motion  of  the  heels,  and  to 
increase  the  natural  width  of  bearing  of  the 
foot.  In  this  shoe  this  augmentation  is  as- 
certained by  a  certain  law.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  measure  the  fourth  part,  or  quarter, 
of  one  of  the  horizontal  spaces,  and  by 
fixing  one  limb  of  the  compasses  as  much 
below  the  original  centre,  and  having  the 
same  radius  as  the  original  circle,  describe 
an  arc  till  it  meets  the  former  circle  on  each 
side,  which  gives  the  due  increment  of  the 
shoe  ;  and  we  then  extend  the  place  of  the 
outer  heel  to  this  line  at  m.  Being  now 
prepared  for  forming  the  internal  margin 
of  the  shoe,  we  place  the  compasses  first 
at  the  point  of  the  inner  heel,  and  continu- 
ing the  same  radius,  describe  a  short  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  at  n  ;  and  next  placing  the 
compasses  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  steel 
plate,  intersect  it  by  another  portion  of  a 
circle  at  o ;  and  the  compasses  placed  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  these  two  lines  will 
describe  the  inner  edge  or  margin  of  the 
shoe  at  p. 

"  The  first  nail-hole  is  brought  as  near  to 
the  steel-plate  as  it  conveniently  can  with- 
out disturbing  the  joint,  and  the  others  ob- 
serve a  measured  distance  of  eight-tenths 
of  an  inch  from  each  other,  which  space 
sufficiently  prevents  the  liability  of  break- 
ing up  the  boru  from  one  nail  to  the  other  ; 
the  last  nail-hole  is  generally  smaller  than 
the  others,  on  account  of  its  being  inserted 
in  rather  thinner  horn.  This  shoe,  when 
large,  will  bear  live  nails  on  a  side,  which 
I  have  thought  more  safe  than  four. 

"  The  shoe  itself  (see  plate  -2.  fig.  1.)  is 
formed,  as  we  have  stated,  of  two  parts  or 
pieces,  which  nearly  meet  over  the  middle 
of  the  steel  piece.  One  side  only  being  in- 
tended for  motion,  terminates  in  a  rounded 
edge,  which  appears  to  allow  a  sufficient 
extent  of  motion  to  preserve  the  foot  from 
contraction;  the  other  is  made  with  a 
straight  edge  only.  Any  one  desirous  of 
more  extensive  motion  may  easily  commu- 
nicate it  to  both  pieces,  by  rounding  and 
preparing  them  for  this  purpose,  or  by  leav- 
ing a  wider  notch  or  vacuity  between  them. 
Indeed  if  the  joiuts  are  not  very  compactly 
put  together,  a  sufficient  motion  upon  the 
rivets  will  he  obtained,  without  any  parti- 
cular or  specific  provision,  as  we  find  from 
practice."  * 


*  A  description  of  anew  horse-shoe  which 
expands  to  the  foot.  Invented  by  Bracy 
Clark,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.  with  some  account  of  its 
application  and  advantages.  London,  1820. 
Ito.  pp.  18.    Sherwood**.  Co. 


To  make  the  expansion  shoe  accurately 
and  well,  the  smith  should  first  describe  the 
diagram  (pi.  1.)  on  an  iron  or  brass  plate, 
so  that  he  may  always  have  a  certain  model, 
and  of  course  of  various  diameters,  to  work 
by.  Any  ordinary  workman  attending  to 
these  directions,  may  make  the  shoe  with 
precision  and  ease  ;  the  expense  will  rarely 
exceed  that  of  the  common  shoe  ;  made  at 
the  "  iron  works,  near  Stourbridge,"  in  large 
quantities,  it  will  he  less ;  but  expense  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  is  not  worth  mention. 
After  three  months  of  actual  practice  with 
the  above  shoe,  the  author  improved  it  by 
thinning  the  toe-piece  backwards,  by  ful* 
lering  the  quarter  pieces  to  receive  the 
nails,  by  slightly  turning  down  the  heels, 
and  by  making  five  instead  of  four  nail 
holes  in  each  quarter,  and  finishing  them 
with  a  pritchet,  having  a  shoulder  gaged  to 
the  head  and  shank  of  the  nail.  That  this 
shoe,  when  properly  applied,  prevents  con- 
traction of  the  hoof,  may  scarcely  be  doubted, 
after  the  repeated  testimonies  of  the  author 
and  others  to  that  effect ;  but  some  cautions 
must  be  laid  down  here,  since  much  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  a  hasty  application  of 
yielding  shoes  to  jwyielding  feet.  The  hoof  of 
the  horse,  though  naturally  elastic,  and  ex- 
panding under  the  weight  of  the  animal,  is  sooa 
deprived  of  these  essential  qualities,  and  be- 
comes contracted,  withered,  and  rigid,  by 
the  common  process  of  shoeing.  Designed 
for  motion,  but  not  suffered  to  move — • 
checked  too  often  in  its  growth,  when  all 
its  beautiful  structure  was  about  to  be  un- 
folded, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  foot  of  the 
horse  should,  after  a  time,  require  the  same 
iron  ring  of  protection  with  the  paviour  s 
rammer,  to  which,  in  this  state,  it  might  well 
be  compared. 

They  err  who  suppose  that  a  natural  foot 
aequires  the  sort  of  protection  which  is 
generally  given  to  it ;  since  the  author  has 
proved,  by  riding  a  young  mare  from  Lon- 
don to  Bath,  without  shoes,  that  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  natural  hoof  is   entirely  in  the 
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wearing  line  already  described,  and  only 
caused  by  attrition.  Any  one  who  will  look 
a,t  a  bullock  in  Smithfield  suffering  from  a 
long  journey,  will  perceive  that  the  injury 
which  causes  lameness  is  not  any  breaking 
up  or  splitting,  but  simply  a  loss  by  at- 
trition, of  the  horn  of  the  feet.  The  "  ex- 
pansive shoe,"  then,  can  only  injure  feet 
which  cannot  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal, that  is,  contracted  feet;  for  if  an  unshod 
horse  may  go  to  Bath  without  tearing  his 
feet,  a  fortiori,  and  by  experience,  he  can  go 
at  least  as  well  with  shoes  which  allow 
of  the  natural  motions,  which  are  adapted  to 
the  structure,  and  which  prevent  the  wear 
of  the  foot. 

But  the  exact  degree  of  expansibility 
which  the  foot  possesses  should  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  shoe  nicely  adapted  to  it.  If 
the  shoe  possess  more  motion  than  the 
foot,  it  is  clear  that  much  mischief  may  be 
done  to  the  walls  of  the  hoof  in  striking  the 
ground ;  but  if  it  be  a  little  less,  the  only 
thing  to  be  feared  is  contraction,  which  of 
course  will  be  much  less  than  inevitably 
results  from  the  unyielding  common  shoe. 
On  this  side,  then,  if  the  exact  expansibility 
of  the  foot  cannot  be  ascertained,  is  the 
greater  safety.  A  foot  long  shod  in  the  com- 
mon way,  must  become  contracted,  having 
lost  its  natural  motion,  and  requires  support, 
instead  of  an  expanding  shoe,  which,  we 
again  repeat,  will  in  such  cases  be  more 
often  injurious  than  useful. 
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Egotism,  love  of  monopoly,  and  vain  glory; 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sir» — In  the  quarterly  hotch-potch,  which 
goes  under  the  above  title,  published  tins 
month,  (January,  18a?,)  there  are,  at  page 
288,  some  remarks  which  appear  to*  me 
strikingly   characteristic  of  the  intellectual 


endowments  of  the  renowned  editor  of  that 
far-famed  performance.  A  deceased  friend 
of  mine,  when  speaking  of  any  person  whom 
be  considered  remarkable  for  confusion  of 
intellect,  was  familiarly  wont  to  say,  "  My 
dear  fellow,  he  has  got  a  great  big  potatoe 
in  his  head."  Whether  this  be  the  true 
phrenological  explication  of  the  phenomena 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert,  t 
will  not  presume  further,  without  data,  to 
determine.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  a  man  who  professes  to  instruct  others, 
should  set  out  by  endeavouring  to  acquire 
some  distinct  ideas  of  his  own.  The  editor 
in  question,  having  an  admirable  instinct  at 
evading  matters  that  are  of  real  importance, 
and  giving  an  adventitious  importance  to 
trifles,  is  pleased  wholly  to  overlook  the 
state  of  the  medical  profession  as  it  injuri- 
ously affects  the  interests  of  the  public,  and 
fastens  with  avidity  on  the  mighty  quarrel 
between  the  fellows  and  the  licentiates  of 
the  London  College  of  Physicians,  concern- 
ing the  right  of  granting  admission  to  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  as  if  the  welfare  of  all 
his  Majesty's  liege  subjects  actually  de- 
pended upon  the  issue  of  this  frivolous  dis- 
pute. This  inevitably  reminds  one  of  the 
comedy  of  "  Much  ado  about  Nothing,"  or 
the  "parturient  motites,  nascitur  ridiciiius  7nus." 
And,  in  expressing  myself  thus  contemptu- 
ously, I  hardly  think  it  can  be  necessary  to 
inform  even  a  poor  blind  medical  reviewer, 
who  walks  systematically  in  the  rules  of  the 
schools,  and  is  licensed  to  deal  in  all  sorts  of 
inconsistencies,  that  this  disparagement  has 
reference  entirely  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
test, and  not  in  any  degree  to  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  which  I  hold  in  due  respect. 

Having  formally  laid  before  his  readers 
those  important  state  documents,— the  pro- 
clamation of  Dr.  Ager  on  the  part  of  the  fel- 
lows, and  that  of  Dr.  M'Leod  on  the  part  of 
the  licentiates, — the  facetious  editor  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review  says,  "it  would 
ill  befit  us  to  interfere,  or  give  any  opinion 
on  the  question,"  &c,  and  immediately 
proceeds  to  interfere,  and  to  give  opinions 
most  manfully.  According  to  his  ordinary 
habit  of  praising  every  one, 'usque  ad  nauseam, 
excepting  those  who  most  deserve  to  be 
praised,  this  good-natured  critic  acquits, 
before  his  merciful  tribunal,  all  the  per- 
formers in  this  Medico-Melo-Drama  of  all 
improper  acts  and  intentions :  he  acquits 
the  late  censors,  he  acquits  the  treasury, 
he  acquits  the  curators,  he  acquits  every 
body,  and  decrees  that  what  happened  was 
"  unavoidable"  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
medical  worlds.  Yet  the  prohibition,  the 
"  revival"  of  which  lie  considered  "  una- 
voidable," this  fatalist  reviewer  does  not 
hesitate  to  designate  a  foul  blot  on  the  medi- 
cal annals  of  England.  "  In  respect  to  the 
observations  which  we  made  on  this  subject 
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inWlast  Number,  we  have  but  little  to  add. 
We  distinctly  stated,  that  "  we  knew  -not  how, 
where,  or  why  this  insidious  prohibition  started 
into  existence" — (what  a  sublime  idea  is  that 
of  a  prohibition  starting  into  existence !  ex- 
hibiting a  specimen  of  that  spontaneous  or 
self-generation,  only  to  be  met  with  in  the 
schools  ;) — "  but  that  we  had  no  hesitation  in 
designating  it  a  foul  blot  on  the  medical 
annals  of  England."  How  an  "  unavoid- 
able" circumstance  can  be  "  a  foul  blot,"  is 
noc  very  obvious  to  ordinary  understandings. 

But,  in  lucidness,  this  is  nothing  to  the 
modes  of  ratiocination  which  follow  :  "  We 
said  that  the  marked  degradation  which  meets 
the  eye  of  the  licentiate,  would  be  likely  to 
transmute  into  open  hostility  what  now 
exists  in  the  shape  of  smothered  indignation." 
"  We  ask  Socius,  if  the  document  produced 
by  Dr.  Ager  does  not  prove  the  degradation 
of  the  licentiate  ?"  (Self-evident  truths 
are  not  usually  considered  to  require  pro- 
bation.) "  The  very  government  itself 
degrades  him,"  &c.  "  If  Socius  will  at- 
tempt to  persuade  the  licentiates  that  they 
have  no  reason  in  the  world  to  be  discon- 
tented with  their  lot,  he  knows  little  of 
human  nature."  Yet  this  critic,  in  his  great 
intimacy  with  human  nature,  almost  in  the 
same  breath  warmly  repels  the  allegation 
of  Socius,  that  he  had  imputed  to  the  licen- 
tiates "  unkind  feelings"  towards  the  fellows 
of  the  College  !  "  Nature,"  to  be  sure, 
according  to  one  of  our  most  esteemed 
bards,  "  has  made  strange  fellows  in  her 
timer"  But  if  the  licentiates  of  our  es- 
teemed medical  critic  be  so  constituted, 
that  '■  smothered  indignation"  may  exist  in 
their  minds,  that  "marked  degradation" 
may  meet  their  eyes,  that  proof  of  their 
degradation  is  contained  in  censorial  pro- 
clamations, that  the  very  government  itself 
joins  in  degrading  them,  and  that  they  have 
every  reason  in  the  world  to  be  discontented 
with  their  lot, — if  all  these  things  can  hap- 
pen, I  say,  without  exciting  in  their  minds 
any  other  than  kind  feelings  towards  the 
authors  of  their  degradation,  verily  they  are 
stranger  fellows  than  even  the  self-created 
Fellows  of  the  College,  or  any  other  that 
have  hitherto  come  out  of  the  hands  of 
Nature,  and  must  surely  have  been  manu- 
factured by  some  of  Nature's  clumsiest 
journeymen.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  characterise  that  medico-critical  philoso- 
phy, which  repels  the  imputation  of  having 
alleged  the  existence  of  the  effect,  after 
having  shown  that  its  cause  has  been  irre- 
sistibly operating  ! 

The  succeeding  dicta  of  this  Editor  are 
still  more  curious,  and,  if  their  folly  were 
not  so  easily  exposed,  might  be  mischiev- 
ous :  "  This  indignation,"  he  says,  "arises 
from  the  state  of  degradation  (we  repeat  the 
word)  in  which  the  licentiate  is  placed  by 


the  anomaly  of  his  situation,  without  any  re- 
fection on   the   Fellows   of  the  College,  mho 

CANNOT      ALTER      THE      EXISTING     STATE     OF 

i  kings  !"  Indeed  !  and  whathinders  them 
from  being  able  to  alter  this  state  of  things, 
which  they  have  themselves  created,  but 
their  notions  of  their  particular  interests, 
as  distinct  from  those  of  the  public  and  the 
profession  at  large  1  The  wonder  is,  that, 
in  a  scrutinising  age,  like  the  present,  any 
person,  even  if  privileged  to  talk  after  roy- 
alty, in  the  plural  number,  should  have  the 
audacity  to  make  assertions  so  very  marvel- 
lous, without  being  able  to  show  any  grounds 
for  them.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  obvious  that 
this  editor  is  either  ignorant,  or  effects  ig- 
norance, of  the  real  situation  of  the  College, 
to  which  he  is  so  worthy  an  appendage.  In 
either  case,  he  is  highly  culpable,  since  the 
means  of  information  which  I  have  recently 
met  with  in  this  distant  quarter,  (and  verv 
ample  they  are,)  are  equally  within  his 
reach.  Will  he  have  the  goodness  to  ex- 
plain to  us  country  gentlemen,  by  what  other 
authority  than  their  own  illegal  by  laws,  the 
College  have  divided  physicians  into  diffe- 
rent ranks,  stigmatising  the  licentiates  in. 
the  manner  which  he  has  so  feelingly  de- 
scribed 1  Will  he  inform  us  by  what  au- 
thority they  have  limited  the  number  of 
physicians,  throwing  the  practice  of  physic 
into  the  hands,  first  of  quacks,  and  after- 
wards of  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  and 
thus  enhancing  to  the  community  in  a  dread- 
ful ratio  the  expenses  incidental  to  sickness  I 
Will  he  be  pleased  to  say  by  what  authority 
they  have  assumed  the  privilege  of  examin- 
ing graduates  in  physic,  thus  infringing  the 
undoubted  rights  of  all  the  Universities  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  they  have  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  the  issue  ?  Now, 
if  Dr.  James  Johnson  can  show  that  the 
College  are  bound  by  any  law  of  the  land, 
to  maintain  these  privileges ;  or  that  they 
cannot  alter  every  one  of  them  without  any 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  I  will 
immediately  join  with  him  in  acquitting  the 
fellows  of  the  College  of  all  blame. 

This  Editor  appears  to  think,  that  in  re- 
spect to  the  organisation  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, there  are  no  other  interests  to  be 
consulted  than  those  of  the  fellows  and  the 
licentiates  ;  he  seems  wholly  to  forget  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  public  in  exist- 
ence. Now  as  he  is,  in  virtue  of  his  func- 
tions, an  instructor  of  youth,  and  a  cor- 
rector of  the  mistakes  of  age,  it  may  be  use- 
ful that  his  own  ignorance  and  errors  should 
be  freely  exposed.  It  is  quite  obvious  that, 
to  the  community,  it  would  not  signify  a 
farthing  whether  the  licentiates  were  all 
exalted  into  fellows,  or  the  fellows  all  de- 
pressed into  licentiates.  The  public  would 
be  precisely  equally  ill  served.  The  change 
contemplated  would  not  in  any  respect  alter 
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the  merits  or  tlie  qualifications  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  graduates  in  physic.  The  num- 
ber of  physicians,  upon  the  whole,  would 
still  not  be  within  a  sixth  or  a  tenth  part  of 
their  due  pronortion  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  profession  ;  and  they  and  their  patients 
would  still  be  in  the  hands  of  the  apotheca- 
ries as  heretofore.  Men  of  sense,  who  un- 
derstand the  general  bearings  of  the  subject, 
care  nothing  about  the  squabbles  of  the 
fellows  and  licentiates,  excepting  to  laugh 
at  both.  They  know  that,  in  order  effec- 
tually to  advance  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  respectability  of  the  profes- 
sion, it  is  indispensable  that  all  its  branches 
should  be  laid  quite  open,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  grace  or  favour  shown  to  any  of 
them.  How  different  are  the  modes  of  view- 
ing this  matter,  of  persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  themselves  only  in  the 
whole  creation  !  A  more  perfect  specimen 
of  egotism,  love  of  monopoly  and  vain  glory, 
is,  perhaps,  rarely  to  be  met  within  the  same 
compass,  either  intra-limite.s,  or  extra- limites, 
than  is  presented  by  the  following  editorial 
mtrrceaux,  on  which  1  shall,  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment, bestow  a  few  words  of  comment : 
"  We  have,  on  several  occasions,  exhorted 
every  father  in  the  British  dominions,  who 
has  a  son  destined  to  practise  as  physician 
in  England,  and  especially  in  the  metro- 
polis, to  give  him  his  classical  and  scientific 
education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  his 
medical  education  in  London,  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Paris,  as  he  may  think  fit.  By 
this  plan,  his  son  will  became,  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Fhysicians,  and  evade  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  licentiate  !  What  fortunate  sons, 
to  be  so  distinguished  !  What  happy  fathers, 
to  have  the  glory  of  calling  their  sons  fel- 
lows1, at  the  trifling  cost  of  three  times  as 
much  fort  lie  education  of  their  offspring, 
as  it  would  cost  to  make  them  licentiates  ! 
What  a  lucky  community,  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  paying  three  times  as  much  to  their 
physicians  for  advice,  because  they  are 
taught  to  read  Hippocrates  and  Aretaeus, 
and  other  obsolete  works,  in  which  nothing 
is  to  be  found  that  is  of  any  use  at  the  pre- 
sent day;  "Oh!  Jamie  Johnson,  Jamie 
Johnson,  oh  !  " 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  respect 
to  his  son,  our  critic  seems  to  be  fully 
aware  that,  by  the  process  above  recom- 
mended, he  has  himself  no  chance  of  ever 
arriving  at  the  fellowship.  Accordingly, 
not  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  becom- 
ing a  member,  instead  of  remaining  an  ap- 
pendage of  this  -pernicious  monopoly,  he  sa- 
gaciously suggests  a  little  supplementary 
plan  :  ''  But  as  the  change,  which  may  be 
effected  thus  in  the  proportion  between 
fellows  and  licentiates,  must  be  very  slow, 
and  can  never  entirely  cure  the  invidious 
distinction  which  now  exists,  we  think  that 


I  an  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Col- 
lege, which  would  he  perfectly  computihle  witfi 
the  safety  and  stability  of  its  charter,  and  emi- 
nently calculated  to  disarm  the  medico-radicals, 
while  it  cemented  the  bond  of  union  among  all 
the  more  distinguished  physicians  of  the  kingdom, 
is  highly  worthy  of  attention  from  the  pre- 
sent enlightened  President  of  the  College  ! 
What  a  tissue  of  nonsense  and  impertinence 
is  here  !  But  it  won't  do,  most  learned 
Doctor.  The  measure  recommended  (which 
will  never  recommend  you  to  the  fellow* 
ship)  would  not  be  an  act  of  liberality,  but 
of  gross  folly,  on  the  part  of  the  College. 
The  present  President  is,  1  believe,  much 
too  enlightened  a  man  to  be  cajoled  by  flat- 
tery into  sharing  the,  College  privileges 
with  the  licentiates,  as  such  concessions, 
far  from  rendering  their  charter  more  safe 
and  stable,  would  immediately  shake  it  to 
its  very  foundations,  since  they  would  uni- 
versally and  truly  be  attributed  to  fear.  Be- 
sides, if  the  fellows  of  the  College  "  can- 
not alter  the  existing  state  of  things,"  what 
right  can  the  president  have,  according  to 
this  writer's  own  doctrines,  to  divide  the 
privileges  of  the  fellows  with  the  licen- 
tiates ?  Nor  is  he  silly  enough  to  imagine 
that  such  a  participation  of  usurped  privi- 
leges would  reconcile  the  public  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  usurpation.  He  has  also, 
I  am  persuaded,  a  great  deal  too  much  good 
sense  to  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
College,  by  any  measures  which  they  could 
adopt,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  "  more  dis- 
tinguished" physicians  of  the  metropolis, 
(ice,  and  our  friends,)  to  disarm  those  inde- 
pendent men,  whom  this  writer  honours 
with  the  appellation  of  the  medico-radicals. 
The  medico-radicals,  satisfied  with  the 
justness  of  their  views  and  endeavours,  and 
secure  in  the  support  of  the  public,  with 
whom  they  are  engaged  in  a  common  cause, 
regard  with  equal  indifference  the  arrogance 
of  the  fellows,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
licentiates;  and  as  to  their  quarrels  about 
the  division  of  the  spoils,  they  make  one 
think  of  Peachum  and  Locket  in  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera:  "Brother,  brother,  we  are 
both  in  the  wrong."  "  }Ve  mean,"  proceeds 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  "  an  annual  admission 
of  a  certain  number  of  physicians  (of  other 
universities- than  Oxford  or  Cambridge,) 
who  may  have  acquired*,  the  esteem  of  the 
public,  and  the  profession  at  large,  by  their 
probity,  talents,  learning,"  and  medical 
science  !  Here  is  a  beautiful  system  of 
favouritism  contemplated.  Who  are  to  be 
the  judges  of  these  superior  qualifications-  ? 
This  barefaced  partisan  of  monopoly  egregi- 
ously  deludes  himself,  if  he  expects  to  per- 
suade any  man  of  common  sense  and  ex- 
perience, that  any  other  merit  would  be  at- 
tended to  as  a  title  to  the  fellowship,  but 
that  of  zeal  in  upholding  the  exclusive  privi- 
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leges  of  the  College.  "  Such  a  prospect,  or 
premium  for  merit,  would  prove  an  unceasing 
stimulus  to  the  whole  body  of  physicians, 
while  the  annual  influx  of  talent  into  the 
fellowship  would  soon  render  it  the  most 
distinguished  College  in  Europe."  That  is, 
in  plain  English,  by  opening  such  a  wicket, 
all  the  licentiates  would  become  greater 
adulators  of  the  College,  and  more  subservi- 
ent to  them  thau  they  are.  And,  as  to 
talent,  the  more  was  its  influx  into  the  Col- 
lege, in  its  present  state,  the  greater  would 
he  its  capability  of  deluding  the  public  with 
effect.  But'  the  period  of  delusion,  most 
learned  and  sapient  doctor  !  is  past  ;  and 
it  is  not  in  your  little  sophistry  to  revive  it. 

Our  reviewer,  in  effect,  seems  to  fancy 
himself  past  the  wicket,  which  he  has  in 
imagination  opened,  and  already  a  fellow. 
"  No  change,  in  our  humble  opinion,  should 
he  made  in  the  path  which  now  leads  to  the 
right  of  a  fellowship  ;  but  the  grace  of  ad- 
mission should  be  liberal,  and  awarded  only 
to  merit."  This  writer  seems  entirely  ig- 
norant that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  right 
of  fellowship,  that  the  privilege  exercised  in 
this  respect,  is  entirely  usurped,  and  that 
therefore  there  can  be  no  path  which 
now  leads  to  it.  I  would  recommend  to  him, 
before  he  again  meddles  with  the  subject, 
which  it  is  clear  he  either  does  not  under- 
stand or  affects  not  to  see  in  its  true  point 
of  view,  to  consult  a  recent  publication,  en- 
titled, "  An  Exposition  of  the  State  of  the 
Medical  Profession  in  the  British  Domi- 
nions ;  and  of  the  Injurious  Effects  of  the 
Monopoly,  by  Usurpation,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  London."  It  does 
not  contain  nearly  as  many  words  as  one  of 
his  own  quarterly  numbers  ;  but  its  princi- 
ples, if  carried  into  effect,  would  more  es- 
sentially serve  the  public  and  the  profession, 
than  probably  all  the  subject  matter  that 
has  appeared  in  the  whole  of  his  numbers 
put  together  !  With  respect  to  the  grace  of 
admission  being  liberal,  and  awarded  only 
to  merit,  the  ideas  are  by  far  too  abject  and 
contemptible  to  merit  even  a  comment. 

In  his  last  Number,  the  editor,  I  observe, 
recurs  again  and  again  to  The  Lancet,  and 
favours  us  with  specimens  of  his  kind  feel- 
ings towards  yourself,  whom  he  means  to 
punish,  hv  hindering  Ur.  Elliotson  from  ever 
writing  again  in  his  own  name  in  your 
pages!  Dr.  Elliotson  has  acted  an  honour- 
able and  manly  part;  ai.d  if,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  this  would-be  monopolist,  he 
should  he  persuaded  to  recede  front  that 
path,  the  loss  will  be  his  own,  not  yours. 
His  place  will  be  more  thau  supplied.  But 
I  do  not  auger  so  unfavourably  of  his  under- 
standing. 

l.y  the  by,  amongst  some  able  letters, 
up.m    tl*     subject    of   the   constitution    of 


the  College  of  Physicians,  which  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  Tin.  Lancet,  from  "  A 
Physician,"  "  An  Enemy  to  Injustice," 
cum  multis  aliis,  I  have,  with  pleasure,  pe- 
rused one,  in  Number  V2,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  "  A  Member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physic,"  announcing  also  a  circular  of  that 
body,  but  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  your 
Journal.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  in- 
form me,  in  your  notices  to  correspondents, 
where  that  document  may  be  referred  to, 
and  through  what  channel  the  Faculty  of 
Physic  may  be  addressed. 

A  Provincial  Physician. 
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Surgical   Operations,    by   Messrs.   Ballingai* 
avd  Hunter. 

The  interesting  novelty  of  no  less  than 
half  a  dozen  of  operations  within  the  last  few 
days,  has,  in  some  measure,  redeemed  the 
monotonous  repose  of  the  scalpel  during  as 
many  months  in  this  establishment.  T wo 
of  these  cases  were  amputations,  one  of  the 
arm,  another  of  the  leg.  Nearly  a  similar 
cause,  chronic  disease  of  the  elbow  and 
ancle,  terminating  in  erosion  of  the  carti- 
lages, and  a  collection  of  sero-purulent  mat- 
ter, rendered  the  removal  of  those  joints 
necessary.  Both  operations  were  performed 
very  flippantly  in  the  flap-style  by  Dr.  Bal- 
lingal,  at  the  usual  distances  below  the  pa- 
tella in  one,  and  above  the  elbow  in  the 
other.  They,  of  course,  require  no  further 
comment,  sy  far,  than  merely  to  observe, 
that,  with  a  perverse  anxiety  to  support  the 
honour  of  the  Institution,  and  a  desperate 
fidelity  to  an  exploded  usage,  the  sijtcii- 
ing  was  repeated  in  each  of  these  instances, 
just  as  if  Pilrae  and  Louis,  and  a  hundred 
others  beside,  had  never  trimmed  Ihe  mid- 
night lamp  to  throw  light  on  the  pernicious 
effects  of  sutures.  On  one  of  those  days, 
also,  the  excision  of  a  carcinomatous  ulcer 
from  the  lower  and  hack  part  of  the  neck, 
afforded  a  third  opportunity  for  the  abuse  of 
the  needle  ;  and  no  doubt,  when  the  integu- 
ments were  brought  together  by  its  agency, 
the  w  .nind  looked  vastly  pretty  and  mecha- 
nical, and  would  have  secured  a  verdict  of 
approbation  from  any  jury  of  glovers.  !Jut, 
in  one  short  night,  the  beauty  of  the  work- 
manship vanished,  and  those  stitches,  which 
only  the  day  before  had  worn  so  promising 
an  aspect  of  adhesion,  were  cut  away  on 
the.  very  first  dressing,  having  produced 
their  usual  consequences,  an  erysipelatous 
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blush  around  the  points  of  insertion,  and  the 
probable  prevention  of  union.  To  aspire  to 
eminence  by  singularity  in  this  manner,  or 
to  affect  consistency  by  a  perseverance  in 
error,  as  was  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  me- 
nacing' movements  of  the  operator  on  these 
occasions,  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  but  a  hum- 
ble virtue,  as  much  within  the  attainment 
of  the  brute  as  of  the  human  species,  of  the 
ass  that  kicks  instinctively  when  goaded  to 
go  on  right,  as  of  lordly  man,  who  vaunts 
himself  on  the  possession  of  reason.  Hy- 
drocele formed  the  subject  of  the  next  two 
performances — one  of  them  conducted  by 
Dr.  Ballingal,  the  other  by  his  colleague, 
Dr.  Hunter.  The  first  was  a  case  of  double 
hydrocele,  of  a  very  large  size,  on  the  right 
side,  comparatively  less  on  the  left,  with  an 
enlargement  of  the  testicle,  and  thickening 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  is  common  when 
the  disease  is  of  a  long  standing.  Some 
doubts  arising  in  consequence  of  these  ex- 
traordinary phenomena,  the  scalpel  alone,  as 
a  measure  of  precaution,  was  used  instead 
of  the  trocar  in  opening  the  cyst,  from 
which  about  two  pints  of  coffee -coloured 
fluid  were  evacuated,  the  other  side  being 
reserved  for  a  separate  exhibition.  In  the 
second  case,  the  production  of  the  disease 
was  attributed  by  the  patient  to  an  injury 
inflicted  on  the  parts,  and  was  tapped  by 
Dr.  Hunter.  The  injecting  apparatus,  threat- 
ening Sir  James  Earle,  and  a  host  of  other 
authorities,  with  an  immediate  refutation  of 
their  principles,  stood  ready  on  the  table, 
but  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  disclosed  here 
also  an  unsound  state  of  the  testicle,  and  the 
fallacy  of  prognosis,  and  of  course  deprived 
the  operator  of  his  anticipated  triumph  over 
common  sense  and  experience.  Broncho- 
tomy,  and  the  taking  up  of  the  humeral 
artery,  had  also  their  turns  during  this 
eventful  week.  The  person  on  whom  the 
former  operation  was  performed,  was  affect- 
ed witli  laryngitis,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  house  under  treatment  for  other 
diseases.  On  the  8th,  soreness  of  throat, 
pulse  104  ;  9th,  tonsils  and  uvula  much  in- 
flamed ;  10th,  breathing  difficult,  larynx 
painful  externally  to  the  touch  ;  bled  to  40 
ounces,  and  tartar  emetic  ordered,  so  as  to 
keep  up  constant  nausea  ;  11th,  pulse  120, 
lividity  of  countenance  ;  leeches  applied  by- 
mistake  to  the  trachea,  instead  of  the  larynx  ; 
operation  performed  in  the  morning,  and 
died  in  the  afternoon.  The  subject  of  the 
other  operation  came  into  the  hospital  witli 
a  wound  of  the  hand  from  the  fall  of  a 
broken  bottle  on  the  part.  The  radial  artery 
was  taken  up  to  stop  the  bleeding,  but  re- 
peated hemorrhage  from  the  original  wound, 
and  compression  of  the  ulnar  artery  being 
found  to  have  no  effect  in  stopping  the 
blood,  it  became  necessary  to  tie  the  bra- 
chial artery,  which  was  executed  by  Dr. 


Ballingal  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  mi- 
nutes ! — Retention  of  urine  next  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  house  in  the  person  of 
James  Lees,  aged  51,  with  a  notice  of 
whose  case  this  brief  review,  de  omnibus 
rebus,  shall  be  concluded  for  the  present.  He 
was  received  into  the  hospital  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of 
Jan.  9.  A  country  surgeon  had  exhausted 
all  his  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  draw  off 
the  urine,  but  in  vain.  On  admission,  he 
was  affected  with  partial  retention,  al- 
leged to  have  been  brought  on  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  on  his  back  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  the  previous  existence  of  disease 
of  the  urethra.  The  catheter,  enemata,  and 
warm  bath,  having  failed,  he  was  bled  to 
twenty  ounces,  and  anodyne  enemata  and 
fomentations  administered,  from  which  he 
experienced  some  relief,  and  passed  about 
one  ounce  of  bloody  urine,  partly  purulent. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  blood  appeared 
highly  buffed  ;  his  pulse  rose  to  120  ;  the 
enema  returned  in  half  an  hour  after  exhibi- 
tion, but  has  passed  no  urine.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  same  evening,  the  symptoms 
continuing  unaltered,  with  a  purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra,  and  having  passed 
a  small  quantity  of  fetid  urine,  the  bladder 
was  punctured  through  the  rectum,  the  ca- 
nula  left  in  the  opening ;  an  anodyne 
draught  ordered,  and  castor  oil  in  the  morn- 
ing. 10th,  Slept  at  intervals  during  the 
night;  pulse  112;  skin  hot;  passed  some 
urine  through  the  canula  ;  eighteen  leeches 
ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  pubes  and  peri- 
neum. 11th,  No  sleep  during  the  night; 
some  urine  passed  through  the  canula ;  pulse 
120  ;  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region  and 
perineum  ;  fomentations,  a  purgative  enema, 
and  eighteen  leeches  ordered.  12th. Slept 
a  little  during  the  night  after  the  warm  bath  ; 
pulse  100  ;  intense  pain  in  the  pubic  region ; 
canula  had  been  withdrawn  yesterday  even- 
ing. 13th.  Scarcely  any  sleep  ;  passed  some 
urine  by  stool ;  became  delirious  about  morn- 
ing ;  the  stricture  cut  down  on  this  day, 
and  died  the  following  night.  Requiescat  in 
pace.  May  divinity  have  done  more  for  his 
soul,  than  surgery  did  for  his  body.  There 
was  no  examination  publicly  after  death ; 
and  we  must  only  conclude,  that  the  omis- 
sion was  peihaps  judicious  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 


Scotus. 


Edinburgh,  Jan.  20,  1827. 
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OPERATIONS. 

Removal  of  tke  Mamma. 

On  Tuesday,  January  3,  Mr.  Morgan  re- 
moved the  breast  of  a  female,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  affected  with  cancerous 
disease.  The  patient  was  a  healthy-looking 
woman,  39  years  of  age  ;  the  disease  was  of 
two  years  standing,  and  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance as  a  small  hard  lump  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mamma,  that  gradually  en- 
larged. At  the  time  of  the  operation  the 
whole  of  the  breast  had  become  affected 
with  scirrhous  disease  ;  there  was  a  very 
hard,  flattened  tumour  occupying  the  natural 
situation  of  the  mammary  gland,  the  nipple, 
which  was  retracted,  forming  the  centre  of 
the  swelling.  The  skin  immediately  round 
the  nipple  was  adherent  to  the  tumour, 
which  was  irregular  on  its  surface,  and  at- 
tached beneath  to  the  pectoral  muscle  so 
strongly  that  it  was  but  slightly  moveable. 
'1  he  pain  experienced  was  of  a  lancinating 
kind,  but  it  was  seldom  felt,  and  by  no 
means  formed  an  important  feature  in  the 
case  ;  there  was  no  distinct  glandular  en- 
largement in  the  axilla.  The  patient  stated 
that  she  had  never  borne  children,  and  that 
her  menstruation  during  the  last  two  years, 
although  it  had  not  entirely  ceased,  was 
very  irregular  both  as  regards  time  and 
quantity. 

The  operation  consisted  in  making  two 
oblique  elliptical  incisions  through  the  in- 
teguments, which  meeting  at  their  points, 
included  the  diseased  mass,  and  this  was 
subsequently  dissected  out ;  the  pectoral 
muscle  being  laid  bare,  and  a  portion  of  its 
fibres  removed.  Mr.  Key,  during  the  ex- 
cision of  the  tumour,  made  pressure  on  the 
subclavian  artery,  with  a  view  of  restraining 
the  excess  of  haemorrhage  anticipated  from 
the  division  of  the  mammary  arteries  ;  it  did 
not  appear  however  to  have  much  effect  in 
restraining  the  flow  of  blood.  Several  arte- 
ries were  secured,  and  the  integuments 
were  brought  together  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Morgan. 

Application  of  a  Ligature  to  the  Femoral  Arteru, 

This  operation  was  performed,  a  short  time 
since,  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  on  a  man 
labouring  under  popliteal  aneurism.  The 
particulars  of  the  case  are  briefly  as  follow  : 
the  patient,  49  years  of  age,  and  of  some- 


what unhealthy  appearance,  had  perceived 
a  pulsatory  swelling  in  the  right  ham  only- 
ten  days  previous  to  his  admission  into  the 
Hospital.  The  leg  had  been  swollen  and 
cedematous  for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  and 
he  had  felt  occasional  pains  in  the  limb 
when  he.  walked  to  any  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  still,  up  to  the  period  at  which  he 
discovered  the  swelling,  he  had  pursued  his 
ordinary  occupations  as  a  carpenter.  When 
admitted,  there  was  a  pulsatory  tumour  in 
the  popliteal  space  of  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg ;  the  pulsation  in  the  swelling 
was  stayed  by  making  pressure  on  the  iliac 
or  femoral  artery,  and  quickly  returned  when 
the  pressure  was  discontinued.  The  skin 
covering  the  tumour  was  slightly  discoloured, 
as  were  also  portions  of  the  integuments  of 
the  leg  ;  there  was  varicose  enlargement  of 
the  veins,  and  the  limb  was  cedematous. 

The  operation  was  performed  two  days 
after  the  man's  admission.  With  respect  to 
the  modus  operandi,  we  must  observe  that 
the  incision  through  the  integuments  was 
made  {placed,  Mr.  C.  T3ell  has  it)  by  far  too 
much  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb — there 
was,  consequently,  some  Tbavers-uj^,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  artery. 

A  few  hours  after  the  operation  there 
was  bleeding  from  the  wound,  the  blood 
which  flowed  being'  evidently  arterial  : 
the  haemorrhage  however  was  restrained 
by  the  application  of  a  compress,  with 
pressure  by  the  hand  continued  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  of  opinion  that  the  blood  proceeded 
from  a  small  branch  of  the  femoral  artery, 
given  off  immediately  above  the  part  at 
which  the  ligature  was  applied.  We  sup- 
pose that  nearly  a  quart  of  blood  was  lost, 
from  this  time  there  was  no  recurrence  of 
the  haemorrhage  ;  the  wound  for  many  days 
manifested  an  indolent  disposition,  not  hav- 
ing the  least  tendency  to  heal ;  to  this  suc- 
ceeded profuse  suppuration,  and  a  conse- 
quent hectic  state  of  system,  which  well 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  patient. 

At  the  date  of  making  this  report,  (Janu- 
ary 10,)  he  is  fast  improving  in  his  general 
health,  but  the  wound  has  not  yet  com- 
pletely healed. 

Application  of  a  Ligature  to  the  Radial  Artery. 

A  few  days  since,  Mr.  Key  applied  a 
ligature  round  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist, 
in  order  to  restrain  the  hemorrhage  from  a 
deep  penetrating  wound  between  the  finger 
and  thumb.  The  bleeding  had  continued 
for  two  days,  resisting  pressure  ;  and  the 
depth  of  the  wound  precluded  any  attempt 
to  take  up  the  bleeding  vessel ;  the  opera- 
tion was  effectual.  The  ligature  came  away 
from  the  artery  on  the  sixth  day. 
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CAKE    OF    CIIOItEA,    (PRECEDED  BY    HEMIPLE- 
GIA,)   CURED  BY    CAR  BONA'!  £  OP  I  HON. 

Wm.  Walters,  an  unhealthy  looking  boy, 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  was  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  on  the  28th  of  September, 
under  the  care  of  Or.  Elliotson. 

The  boy  stated  that  he  had  been  ill  up- 
wards of  six  weeks,  being  first  attacked 
suddenly  in  the  night  with  loss  of  power  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body  ;  to  this  shortly 
succeeded  universal  chorea,  and  the  affec- 
tion was  so  severe  that  the  muscular  agita- 
tion continued  even  during  sleep.  In  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Scott,  directed  a  purging  powder,  composed 
of  scammony  and  calomel,  to  be  given  every 
second  morning ;  and  at  the  same  time 
leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  temples. 

This  plan  of  treatment  was  continued 
without  producing  any  amelioration  until 
9th  of  October,  when  Dr.  Elliotson  pre- 
scribed 

Tivo  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of  iron, 

to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  report  was, 
that  the  chorea  was  rather  less.  On  the 
2.4th,  no  further  improvement  had  taken 
place,  and  the  carbonate  of  iron  was  direct- 
ed to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  On  the 
7th  of  November,  finding  that  the  disease 
did  not  yield,  Dr.  Elliotson  directed  the 
carbonate  of  iron  to  be  exhibited  every  six 
hours.  The  report  made  on  the  irOtli  states, 
that  the  patient  is  much  better  ;  he  is  quiet 
during  sleep,  and  can  hold  objects  more 
firmly.  On  the  28th  he  was  still  improving, 
and  on  the  15th  of  December  there  was 
scarcely  any  disease  remaining.  On  the 
2,jth  of  December  he  was  reported  as  quite 
well,  and  left  the  Hospital  shortly  after. 

The  improvement  which  took  place  in 
the  boy's  countenance  and  bulk,  during  the 
exhibition  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  was  very 
striking,  and  its  effect  in  controlling  the 
disease  was  no  less  remarkable.  When  the 
boy  was  admitted,  he  could  scarcely  walk 
or  stand,  and  the  agitation  of  the  whole 
body  was  very  great,  continuing,  as  we  be- 
fore observed,  even  in  sleep.  During  the 
time  that  the  patient  was  taking  the  car 
I) mate  of  iron,  he  t.iok  aperient  medicine 
only  three  times.  We  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  hoy  about  three  weeks  after 
he  left  the  Hospital ;  he  was  then  living  as 
servant  in  a  family,  and  was  in  perfect 
health. 


CASE  OF  ANEURISM  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL 
AORTA,  IN  WHICH  THE  SAC  WAS  POUND 
TO  EXTEND  PROM  THE  DIAPHRAGM  DOWN- 
WARDS, TO  BELOW  POUTARt's  LIGA- 
MENT. 

The  particulars  of  this  interesting  case  are 
as  follow  :■ — -The  patient's  name  was  John 
Davis,  a  labourer  in  the  East  India  House, 
and  about  53  years  of  age.  He  was  admit- 
ted into  George's  Ward,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Elliotson,  on  the  21st  of  December.  At 
the  time  of  admission,  he  stated  that  he  had 
been  ill  seven  weeks  ;  lie  complained  of  a 
dull  aching  pain  in  the  right  hip  and  thigh, 
extending  also  to  the  knee.  He  said  that 
lie  occasionally  felt  pain  in  the  left  hip.  Dr. 
Elliotson,  considering  the  disease  to  be  of 
a  rheumatic  nature,  directed  the  application 
of  a  blister  to  the  right  hip,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  the  wine  of  meadow  saffron  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

[The  report  made  in  Dr.  Elliotson's  book 
on  the  26th,  simply  states,  the  patient  has 
less  pain. — Continue  the  medicine.] 

On  the  2d  of  January  (eleven  days  after 
admission)  the  patient,  ou  Dr.  Elliotson's 
visiting  him,  directed  the  Doctor's  attention 
to  a  large  swelling  in  the  right  loin,  which 
he  said  he  had  only  discovered  two  days 
previously.  Upon  examination  there  was 
found  to  be  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  a  large 
double  fist,  situated  in  the  right  loin,  mid- 
way between  the  inferior  ribs  and  the  crista 
of  the  ilium.  It  gave,  on  first  appearance, 
the  impression  of  being  a  lumbar  ab- 
scess, but  on  laying  the  band  upon  it,  it  was 
distinctly  felt  to  pulsate  ;  and  continuing 
the  examination,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
swelling  extended  into  the  right  iliac  region, 
where  it  was  circumscribed,  had  a  very  in- 
distinct pulsation,  and  was  linn  to  the 
touch  ;  in  the  loins  the  swelling  was  elastic. 
There  were  several  hard  and  enlarged 
glands  in  both  groins;  the  pulsation  of  the 
right  iliac  and  femoral  arteries  could  not  be 
felt,  nor  was  there  any  perceptible  arterial 
stroke  at  any  part  of  the  right  limb.  The 
right  leg  and  thigh  were  not  ccdeniatQus, 
nor  were  the  veins  in  that  varicose  state 
denoting  an  impediment  to  the  return  of 
blood  ;  the  limb  appeared  to  be  wasted, 
being  much  smaller  than  the  opposite.  The 
patient  persisted  in  asserting  that  he  had 
never  discovered  the  tumour  until  two  davs 
before;  he  now  said,  however,  that  he  had,  • 
for  upwards  of  four  years,  experienced  pain 
in  the  loins,  and  on  this  account  had  been 
blistered  and  cupped. 

Dr.  Elliotson  considered  that  the  nature 
of  the  disease  was  apparent  enough — that 
it  was  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  ;  he 
directed   that  the  patient  should   be  hep! 
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quiet,  and  merely  as  a  placebo,  prescribed  a 
dose  of  infusion  of  gentian  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day.  We  may  remark  that  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  was  120,  and  feeble  in 
its  beat ;  the  patient's  countenance  had  an 
unhealthy  aspect. 

He  remained  from  the  2d  until  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  without  any  change 
taking  place  either  in  local  or  constitutional 
symptoms,  when  he  began  to  complain  of 
some  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  felt  con- 
scious of  approaching  dissolution.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two  after  feeling  thus, 
lie  expired,  without  betraying  any  very 
striking  symptom  to  which  death  could  he 
directly  imputed.  According  to  the  nurse's 
account  his  breathing  was  not  very  much 
obstructed,  but  gradually  became  shorter 
and  shorter  until  life  was  extinct. 

Post  Mortem  Examination. 

The  body  was  examined  on  the  following 
day,  when  an  enormous  aneurism  of  the  de- 
scending aorta  was  discovered.  The  aneu- 
rism commenced  at  the  aorta,  where  passing 
through  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
sac  extended  on  the  right  side  to  some  dis- 
tance below  Poupart's  ligament ;  on  the  left 
side  the  cyst  was  not  so  extensive,  reaching 
only  to  some  distance  below  the  kidney. 
The  tumour,  in  passing  down  the  right  side, 
had  completely  displaced  the  abdominal 
viscera,  pushing  them  forward  ;  the  right 
kidney  w;ts  driven  into  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion, where  it  constituted  the  hard  circum- 
scribed tumour  which  we  described  as  ob- 
servable at  this  part  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  patient.  And  the  kidney  thus  resting 
upon  and  in  front  of  the.  aneurismal  sac,  the 
pulsations  were  consequently  not  readily 
felt  as  in  the  loin,  where  only  a  thin  cover- 
ing intervened  between  the  hand  and  the 
tumour.  On  the  leftside,  also,  the  aneuris- 
mal sac  had  displaced  the  kidney,  throwing 
it  forward  on  the  vertebral  column.  The 
whole  circumference  of  the  aorta  (as  it  lay 
on  the  spine)  appeared  to  be  dilated  to 
about  twice  its  natyral  size  from  its  com- 
mencement, as  abdominal  aorta  to  that  part 
at  which  the  renal  arteries  are  given  off. 
It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  aneurismal 
sac  had  emanated  from  the  back  part  of  the 
aorta — forming,  as  it  were,  an  appendix  ; 
the  cyst  apparently  commencing  at  this 
part,  had  gradually  pursued  its  course  di- 
rectly downward  on  the  spine  for  some  dis- 
tance, when  it  principally  traversed  to  the 
right  side,  making  a  more  limited  progress 
on  the  left — the  extent  to  which  it  reached 
on  each  side  we  have  already  stated.  The 
cyst  was  formed  of  condensed  cellular  nu-m- 
brane,  and  varied  in  density  :  in  removing 
the  parts  two  small  openings  were  made  in 
the  sac ;  it  was  seen  to  be  filled  with  coagu- 


lated blood,  but  which  was  not  deposited  in 
layers.  We  have  said  that  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  aorta  appeared  (as  lying 
upon  the  spine)  dilated  to  a  certain  extent ; 
of  the  immediate  state  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery  at  its  back  part  (whence  the  aneu- 
rismal sac  appeared  to  arise)  we  can- 
not speak  confidently,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
say  how  far  the  aorta  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  aneurismal  sac. 

The  vena  cava  was  pushed  far  away  to  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta  ;  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon  was  removed  from  its  natural 
situation  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
and  all  the  intestines  had  suffered  so  much 
compression,  that  their  calibre  was  greatly 
diminished ;  the  stomach  was  not  larger 
than  a  natural  sized  colon,  and  the  latter 
mentioned  intestine  was  about  equal  in  size 
to  the  ileum. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  not 
clearly  ascertained  ;  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  (as  far  as  the  examination  went)  any 
evidence  of  the  cyst  having  given  way.  The 
parts  however  being  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  preparation,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pursue  the  dissection  so  minutely 
as  we  wished. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


case  of  rupture  of  a  vein, 

With  consequent  effusion  of  Bbod  under  the 
Skin  and  Cellular  Tissue,  in  which  Am- 
pliation was  about  to  be  peifoivned,  from  the 
sujiposition  thai  the  effusion  was  arterial. 

A  man  presented  himself  at  the  Hospital 
during  the  last  week,  with  his  left  leg  very 
much  swelled,  tense,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  very  painful.  The  constitutional  irri- 
tation was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  appearances.  He  stated, 
that  about  three  weeks  since,  on  a  dark 
night,  in  walking,  he  tripped,  and  struck  his 
foot  against  some  projecting  substance.  The 
blow  was  not  so  severe  as  to  prevent  him 
walking  some  distance,  and  to  go  to  work 
the  day  following.  In  the  evening,  the  leg- 
was  somewhat  swelled  and  painful  ;  and  the 
next  day  these  were  so  much  increased, 
that  he  went  to  the  Aldersgate  Dispen- 
sary. As  an  abscess  was  supposed  to  be 
forming,  he  was  bled  to  *xx,  and  had  cold 
lotions  to  the  limb..  The  swelling,  redness, 
and  pain  continuing  to  increase,  and  not 
being  able  to  go  to  the  Dispensary,  he  ap- 
plied to  a  neighbouring  surgeon,  who  or- 
dered  the  use  of  fomentations  and  poultices  ; 
getting  worse,  he  came  to  the  Hospital,  in 
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the  above  described  state.  The  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  arteries  being  felt,  and  fluc- 
tuation detected,  over  the  external  part  of 
the  calf,  an  incision  was  made  on  the  sup- 
position of  contained  coagula  and  pus.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  dark  liquid,  mixed 
with  some  coagulated  blood,  followed  the 
withdrawal  of  the  knife  ;  a  quantity  of  blood 
was  lost  from  the  incision  during  the  night. 
The  next  day  the  leg  and  foot  had  a  general 
red  colour,  were  very  hard  to  the  feel,  the 
patient  complaining  of  pain,  which  had  de- 
prived him  of  sleep.  As  Mr.  Lawrence  could 
not  feel  pulsation  in  the  vessels  of  the  foot,  he 
suspected  there  might  be  a  wound  of  one  of 
the  tibial  arteries.  Mr.  Earle  was  asked  to 
see  the  case,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  haemorrhage  depended  upon  rupture  of 
a  large  vessel,  and  considered  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  bleeding  extremities  of  an  ar- 
tery in  such  a  state  of  limb  ;  and  that  as  the 
recurrence  of  hemorrhage  was  to  be  dread- 
ed, amputation  was  the  only  means  for  the 
salvation  of  life.  As  Mr.  Lawrence  con- 
curred in  opinion,  the  operation  was  deter- 
mined on  ;  but  there  being  no  pressing  ne- 
cessity for  immediate  amputation,  and  the 
patient  betraying  a  temporary  unwillingness 
to  its  performance,  it  was  deferred.  The 
leg  was  in  the  same  state  the  next  day, 
when  Mr.  Lawrence,  on  pressure,  squeezed 
out  from  the  wound  a  considerable  quantity 
of  coagulated  blood,  and  on  introducing  his 
linger  found  a  large  quantity  contained  be- 
tween the  skin  and  muscles.  He  conceived 
it  might  be  some  vein,  and  on  that  account 
enlarged  the  opening.  No  bleeding  vessel 
could  be  dettcted  ;  no  further  loss  of  blood 
took  place,  save  slight  effusion  from  a  small 
vessel  or  two.  This  discovery  did  away  with 
the  idea  of  amputation,  since  when,  granu- 
lations have  sprung  up,  and  the  wound  done 
well. 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  this 
person's  previous  history,  seem  worthy  of 
relation  and  attention.  The  first,  that  a 
considerable  time  ago  the  same  leg  had 
been  hurt,  and  was  followed  by  the  same 
singular  alarming  appearances ;  but  by 
rest,  and  the  employment  of  fomentations, 
poultices,  &c,  was  completely  cured,  with- 
out any  remaining  bad  consequences,  except 
weakness,  which  annoyed  him  for  some 
time  afterwards.  The  second  peculiarity 
was,  the  man  had  a  tooth  extracted,  which 
was  followed  by  alarming  haemorrhage,  con- 
tinuing for  three  days  in  despite  of  the  use 
of  all  the  usual  arresting  means.  These 
facts  argue  the  possession  of  a  peculiarly 
hsemorrhagic  disposition. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  ' 

Y.  may  rest  assured  that  we  are  not 
careless  spectators  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
"  Eating  and  Drinking  Club." 

If  Vindex  will  apply  at  our  office,  he  may 
receive  back  his  venom  ;  he  must  perceive 
that  the  natural  sweetness  of  our  temper 
has  been  more  than  a  match  for  his  acidity. 

We  beg  to  remind  A  Friend  to  Reform, 
that  he  has  omitted  in  the  clause  quoted, 
the  following  words :  "  other  than  and 
except  such  as  shall  or  may  have  been 
altered,  varied,  or  amended  in  and  by  this 
Act,"  consequently,  his  law  is  defective,  and 
his  letter  therefore  useless. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  Mr. 
Prichaud,  Surgeon,  of  Foot's  Cray,  Kent, 
is  not  the  Mr.  Prichard  mentioned  in  the 
Bow  Street  Police  Reports  of  last  Monday. 

We  thank  our  friend  H.  F.  G. — he  must 
have  seen  an  account  of  the  experi- 
ments in  our  last  Number,  in  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  London  Medical 
Society. —  A  further  discussion  on  the  vacuum 
doctrine  took  place  on  Monday — Dr.  Barry 
was  present,  and  defended  his  opinions 
with  energy  and  ingenuity.  A  full  report 
of  the  speeches  in  our  next. 

The  Author  of  the  "  Tracts  on  the  Medi- 
cal Profession,"  has  our  best  thanks  for  his 
prompt  reply— he  is  correct — it  is  No.  1. 
that  terminates  at  page  24  of  the  Appendix, 
and  not  No.  2,  as  formerly  stated.  We 
esteem  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter,  as 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  communi- 
cation, as  it  bears  the  strongest  testimony 
of  his  friendship. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  a  "  Constant 
Reader"  for  his  very  sensible  remarks  ;  we 
have  seen  the  letter  of  Sir  Anthony  Car- 
lisle, and  have  read  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention the  whole  of  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  The  Times,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex."  It  is  a  subject  of 
vast  importance,  and  requires  the  deepest 
consideration.  Should  the  proposal  be 
finallv  adopted,  no  effort  of  ours  shall  be 
wanting  to  render  it  accessible  to  the  Medi- 
cal Student,  and  in  a  manner  that  all 
public  Medical  Institutions  ought  to  be — viz. 
— free  af  cost. 

Hector — E.  R.  Y. — E.  G. — Pharmaco- 
pola — Y.  U. — Justice,  and  Medicus,  are 
under  consideration. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  "  Circular," 
nor  the  valuable  historical  letter  of  Medico* 
Chirurcus. 
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MR.  ABERNETHY'S 

PHYSIOLOGICAL,  PATHOLOGICAL,  AND 
SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ; 

DELIVERED  IN  THE 

ANATOMICAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES, 
At  St.  Bartholomew 's  Hospital. 

On  the  Intestines,  or  Alimentary  Canal. 

Small  Intestines.  With  respect  to  the  phy- 
siology of  the  small  intestines,  the  digested 
aliment  passes  forward  to  the  jejunum  in  a 
continued  track  of  small  intestines,  and  at 
that  time  the  hile  and  pancreatic  liquor  have 
been  observed  to  flow  copiously  into  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  indeed  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  change  the  food  undergoes 
in  the  small  intestines  must  he  owing  to  a 
commixture  of  those  liquors.  And  so  it 
may  be,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it ;  and 
what  I  have  got  to  say  about  bile  or  pan- 
creatic liquor  cannot  come  in  now  ;  it  must 
come  in  with  the  physiology  relative  to  the 
liver  and  pancreas.  Relative  to  this,  Mr. 
Hunter  observed  that  the  bile  did  not  seem 
to  commix  with  the  digested  aliment ;  he 
said  it  seemed  to  flow  over  it,  and  that  the 
bile  and  excrementitious  part  went  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  bowels,  and  moved  on. 
Now  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  those  lectures 
he  delivered  before  the  College  of  Surgeon;, 
and  for  which  he  made  numerous  experi- 
ments, gave  me  additional  information  as  to 
this,  which,  if  it  be  correct,  I  hold  to  be 
very  valuable  :  He  says  that  the  digested 
aliment  coming  on  into  the  intestines,  co- 
agulates to  the  very  surface  of  the  tube,  ad- 
hering to  it  most  firmly  and  most  tenaciously. 
This  fact  he  demonstrated,  for  he  produced 
a  piece  of  the  intestines  with  the  chyme,  as 
I  may  call  it,  adhering  to  it ;  so  that  when 
the  intestine  was  slit  up,  you  could  not  see 
the  villous  coat ;  with  a  pair  of  forceps  he 
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pulled  off  a  thick  slip  of  chyme  and  sheath, 
and  beneath  it  the  villous  coats  appeared, 
and  were  injected  as  red  as  possible.  He 
said  the  digeste'd  aliment  acquired  a  kind  of 
coagulation  or  adhesive  quality,  by  which  it 
firmly  adhered  to  the  internal  coat  of  the 
small  intestines.  Now  you  know  the  power 
which  might  be  called  spontaneous  coagu- 
lation seems  to  be  a  very  peculiar  and  a  very 
universal  property  in  the  nutritive  fluids  of 
animals.  It  is  extremely  unlike  what  we 
see  happen  in  fluids,  not  of  a  vital  nature  ; 
nor  is  this  like  a  chemical  change.  Mr. 
Hunter  believed  that  this  was  the  result  of 
vital  properties  ;  that  the  blood — the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  was  the  result  of  vital 
properties  ;  for  blood  sometimes  coagulates 
and  sometimes  does  not,  apparently  under 
the  same  circumstances.  Then  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  was  led  to  believe  that  the  digested 
aliment  had  that  peculiar  property  of  self- 
coagulation,  as  it  were,  which  would  enable 
it  to  cling  to  the  surface  of  the  intestines,  as 
coagulated  blood  clings  to  the  side  of  an  ar- 
tery in  an  aneurism.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
show  that  the  stomach  had  not  only  dissolved 
the  food  into  something  that  had  a  very  pe- 
culiar nature,  but  had  conferred  on  it  a  power 
of  self-coagulation  which  enabled  it  closely 
to  adhere  to  the  surface  with  which  it  was  in 
contact. 

Now  I  say,  if  this  is  true,  and  I  tell  you 
there  was  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  it 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  seemed  to  throw  new 
light  upon  the  subject  to  my  mind  ;  it  showed 
how  the  juices  of  the  intestines  were  not 
wasted,  for  what  was  secreted  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  intestines  would  be  immediately 
applied  to  this  chyme,  and  act  upon  it,  and 
convert  it  into  chyle.  Whatever  properties 
bile  and  pancreatic  liquor  may  be  supposed 
to  have,  analogy,  which  is  our  guide  and 
rule  in  all  circumstances  as  to  the  formation 
of  opinion,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
change  the  food  undergoes  very  much  de- 
pends on  the  juices  that  commix  with  it. 
The  surface  of  the  intestines  is  excessively 
vascular,  and  it  has  a  villous  origin.  We 
must  believe  it  is  an  origin  of  great  secre- 
tion ;  we  have  evident  proof  of  its  being  so 
in  morbid  affections ;  the  quantity  of  morbid 
secretion  poured  out  is  very  great  indeed  ; 
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but  of  the  nature  of  the  healthy  secretion  of 
succus  intestinalis  we  are  as  ignorant,  as  we 
are  of  that  of  succus  gaslricus.  And  what  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  says  is  satisfactory  to  the 
mind,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how  those  juices 
are  not  wasted  ;  why  their  action  is  limited 
to  that  which  is  converted  into  something 
ulterior  for  the  benefit  of  the  body. 

Now  what  we  know  is  this  :  that  as  soon 
as  this  stuff  is  in  the  lacteals,  it  resembles 
the  blood, — it  is  chyle  ;  open  a  lacteal,  catch 
the  contents,  and  what  do  you  find  ?  You 
find  a  fluid,  which,  like  the  blood,  separates 
into  serum  and  crassamentum  -,  there 's  con- 
cretion, there 's  a  crassamentum  formed, 
analogous  in  every  respect  to  the  crassa- 
mentum of  blood.  And  what  is  more  curious 
still,  this  liquid  abounds  with  globulous  par- 
ticles, like  blood ;  they  are  not  red,  to  be 
sure  ;  in  that  only  does  it  differ  from  blood. 
So  that  you  see  how  speedily  the  change  of 
digested  matter  takes  place,  which  is  de- 
signed to  be  effected.  What  is  the  object 
of  digestion  ?  The  conversion  of  the  food 
into  something  resembling  the  substance  of 
body,  and  for  the  support  of  the  body. 

Now  that 's  all  I  have  to  say  concerning 
chylification  ;  and  I  go  on.  The  residue  of 
the  food  and  the  bile,  which  is  certainly  in- 
corporated with  it,  is  urged  on  by  the  peri- 
staltic motion  of  the  intestines,  and  eventu- 
ally propelled  from  the  ileum  into  the  cazcum, 
the  cuput  coli  or  caecum.  Well,  now  I  have 
to  speak  of  the  structure  of  the  large  intes- 
tines. Mr.  Abernethy  described  the  struc- 
ture, and  then  proceeded : 

With  respect  to  the  valve  to  be  found  here, 
it  prevents  the  foetid  air  from  getting  up- 
wards ;  but  does  it  never  get  upwards '.'  O 
yes,  often,  often,  often,  when  the  valve  is  in 
a  morbid  state.  Where  the  valve  does  not 
perform  any  function  attributed  to  life,  how 
often  do  we  hear  it  reported  that  people 
have  vomited  up  clysters  ;  but  is  it  the  clys- 
ter, or  is  it  the  contents  of  the  Stomach, 
scented  only  by  the  clyster,  that  is  vomited? 
I  believe  the  latter.  But  don't  understand 
me  to  say  that  people  do  not  vomit  up  clys- 
ters, because  I  have  seen  cases  in  which 
they  have,  and  I  have  known  the  people  to 
live  long  and  happily  afterwards.  I  remem- 
ber a  lady  who  had  a  state  of  bowels  which 
caused  every  thing  to  go  the  wrong  way  ;  no 
medicine  could  bring  back  a  proper  state  of 
f  the  bowels,  no  stools  could  be  procured  ;  she 
could  take  nothing,  she  had  had  nothing  for 
a  week  ;  a  copious  clyster  was  ordered,  of 
water-gruel  and  oil  ;  she  vomited  it ;  the  oil 
was  seen  floating  on  the  top  of  what  she  did 
vomit ;  how  could  the  oil  have  come  there, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  clyster'?  And  yet,  I 
say,  she  recovered,  and  lived  long  and  hap- 
pily afterward. 

In  cases  of  hernia  too,  there  is  a  stinking 
matter  brought  upwards,  and  you  smell  the 


most  unpleasant  breath  of  the  patient.  O 
it's  a  very  horrible  sign;  the  chances  are, 
that  that  person  will  never  live,  I  am  sure. 
Functions. — Now  as  to  the  functions  :  un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  great  change  wrought 
in'the  alimentary  matter  in  the  large  intes- 
tines, a  great  and  a  sudden  change.  You  may 
slit  open  the  alimentary  canal,  as  far  down 
as  the  ileum,  and  you  may  find  stuff  in  it, 
but  it  lias  not  at  all  the  odour  of  faces  ;  but 
cut  a  single  line  further,  cat.  but  a  line  of  the 
ccecum,  and  the  nose  is  assaulted  by  a  tre- 
mendous smell.  Formerly,  people  thought 
the  putrid  smell  of  the  faxes  was  a  chemical 
change  on  the  food  ;  but  it  so  suddenly  takes 
place,  that  this  opinion  is  quite  untenable 
And  to  what  can  we  impute  this  change  ? 
Why,  analogy  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  it  is 
a  change  which  takes  place  of  the  food,  by 
the  quality  of  that  which  it  secreted,  the 
succus  intestinalis  of  the  large  intestines. 
And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  change  ?  The 
faeces  have  a  bad  smell,  but  are  they  putrid? 

0  no,  not  at  all.  In  health  there  is  no  pu- 
trefaction in  the  large  intestines;  but  the 
contents  of  the  large  intestines  suddenly  go 
into  putrefaction,  and  the  product  of  it  is 
ammonia,  as  you  may  believe,  if  you  go  into 
a  common  necessary,  for  there  the  smell  of 
ammonia  is  perceptible  ;  but  is  there  am- 
monia in  the  faxes  before  they  are  expelled  f 
So  much  the  contrary,  that  acids  are  found 
in  the  foecal  matter,  so  that  if  there  was  am- 
monia in  them,  that  could  not  also  be  found 
in  them.  There  is  no  chemical  decomposi- 
tion in  the  large  intestines  when  they  are  in 
health.  Chemical  decompositions  take  place 
in  the  stomach  ;  food  there  becomes  ran- 
cid. When  the  succus  gastricus  does  not 
produce  its  proper  effect,  several  chemical 
changes  take  place  in  the  food.  Hydro- 
gen is  found  there  ;  the  air  that  is;  discharged 
is  inflammable,  as  many  school  boys  know. 
(Laughter.)  Now  all  this  is  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  health,  and  in  health  there  is  no 
chemical  decompositions,  even  in  the  large 
intestines,  so  that  whatever  notions  we  may 
form  as  to  changes  in  the  food,  wrought  in 
the  large  intestines,  we  may  attribute  tiiis  as 
one,  that  the  change  which  is  produced  in 
it  is  protribitive  of  the  food  going  into  those 
pernicious  chemical  changes  which  it  would 
otherwise  undergo.  Pernicious  chemical 
changes  which  it  would  otherwise  undergo, 

1  say,  because,  if  you  think  for  a  niomen,t, 
you  must  admit,  that  if  the  alimentary  mat- 
ter was  allowed  to  go  on  into  noxious  putre^ 
faction  in  the  large  intestines,  it  would  pro- 
duce most  horrible  fever.  Do  we  not  know, 
that  when  putrid  matter  is  absorbed  and  goes 
into  the  vessels,  that  horrible  fever  is  the 
result?  I  mean  putrefaction.  You  don't  use 
the  word  putrid  in  a  vague  manner;  we  use 
it  to  a  thing  having  a  bad  smell.  You  may 
apply  it  to  the  faces.    Feeces  have  a  pecu- 
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iQr  smell,  but  tliey  hare  not  the  smell  of  Meet  is  to  get  that  out  of  the  stomnch,  which 


putrefaction  ;  they   are  foetid,  we  may  say, 
but  not  putrid. 

W  ell,  this  may  be  disputed  ;  but  there  is 
reason  to   believe   that  there  is   a  change 
wrought   there  winch  still  produces  some- 
thing nutritive.     For  in  herbaceous  animals, 
the   caecum  is   exceedingly    capacious,   and 
there  the  residue  of  the  food   is  not  likely 
to   go  into  putrefaction.     More  particularly 
in  the  horse,  which  does  not  cook  its  food,  as 
I   may  call  it,   which  does  not    ruminate, 
the  coecum  is  large  ;  and,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, I  told  you  it  was  a  sort  of  reservoir  for 
the  liquor  the  horse  drank.    Well,  then,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  food  does 
undergo   a  second    sort  of  digestion  here, 
capable   of   converting  that  into  nutrition 
which  is   capable  of  it.     And  here  again, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  affirmed,  that  whatever 
was  nutritive   clung   to  the  surface  of  the 
intestines;  acquired  that  property  of  adhe- 
siveness, of  coagulation,   which  enabled  it 
to   cling  to   the   surface   of  the  intestines, 
while   that  which  was  not  fit  for  nutrition 
was  gradually  propelled  forward  by  the  pe- 
ristaltic motion  of  the  intestines,  and  ulti- 
mately expelled.     O  there  is  a  great  change 
lakes   place.     I  have  always  said  in  these 
Lectures,  that  we  talk  of  chylification,  and 
why  should  we  not  talk  of fmcification  ?  for 
there  is  a  wonderful  change  produced  in  the 
intestines  ;  and  though  we  do  not  know  the 
extent  to  which  that  change  is  produced, 
yet  it  is  a  very  important  change.     I   have 
sometimes  said,    that  a   very   old  man,    a 
queer  character,   an  humourist,   who  lived 
iu  the  early  period  of  my  life,  whom  I  knew, 
a  Dr.  Maunsey,  saw  these  things  very  clearly, 
and  who  left  his  body  to  be  examined  and 
dissected  after  death.     He  said,  that  all  the 
surgeons  in  the  kingdom,  let  them  do  what 
they  would,  they  could  never  make  a  t — d. 
(Roars  of  laughter.) 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Now  I  have  done  with 
the  functions  of  the  alimentary  organs,  and 
next  I  have  to  speak  of  the  morbid  anatomy  ; 
and  i  always  consider  this  part  proper  to  be 
begun  with  requesting  gentlemen  to  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  are  to  do 
when  people  have  taken  poison.  You  may 
read  books,  and  you  may  use  the  stomach 
liumps,  on  which  I  have  hut  little  to  say  just 
now  ;  but  I  know  it  is  most  important  that 
every  man  should  have  his  mind  prepared 
tor  what  he  is  to  do  on  such  an  occasion,  for 
then  he  can  have  no  time  for  consideration. 
You  may  make  them  drink,  you  may  make 
them  vomit,  you  may  thrust  your  finger 
down  their  throats,  and  you  may  extract 
with  the  pump,  but  the  object  is  to  neutra- 
lize as  much  as  possible  the  noxious  quality 
of  that  which  has  been  swallowed,  and  to 
get  them  to  throw  it  up.  There  are  even 
mlts  which  admit  of  dissolution,  and  the  ob- 


has  been  taken,  by  inducing  vomiting,  or  by 
the  use  of  the  pump.  Now  I  have  this  opi- 
nion upon  this  morbid  anatomy,  that  it  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  interest  to  my  mind 
that  it  does  to  many  others,  because  the  ap- 
pearances are  so  excessively  various ;  and 
yet,  as  far  as  general  classification  goes, 
O,  we  see  the  same  sort  of  diseased  actions 
fill  up  the  same  sort  of  diseased  structures 
in  every  part  of  the  body. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  could  explain 
what  I  know  relative  to  the  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  the  alimentary  organs,  in  an  useful 
manner,  is  to  speak  of  them  in  their  morbid 
state;  first  in  their  peritoneal  coat ,•  next  in 
the  internal  coat.-  and  lastly,  in  their  interme- 
diate coat,  which  I  may  call  the  walls  of  the 
vessels. 

Peritoneal  parts. — Well,  with  regard  to  the 
peritoneal  parts,  what  have  I  to  say  1  What 
have  I  to  say,  why,  it  was  a  thing  gene- 
rally believed,  when  I  was  young,  that  when 
a  person  had  peritonitis,  it  would  either  kill 
him  or  he  would  get  the  better  of  it !  !  ! 
People  were  not  then  aware  of  the  chronic 
■peritonitis,  which  would  go  on  for  a  very 
long  time  indeed,  till  it  changed  the  whole 
and  entire  form  of  tli6  abdomen.  I  know 
I  have  been  often  called  upon  in  cases  of 
this  kind  where,  if  I  had  been  brought  into 
a  room  and  desired  to  tell  what  I  saw,  I 
should  never  have  known  that  it  was  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  viscera  are  all 
united  together  ;  sometimes  there  is  no 
cavity  at  all ;  sometimes  in  trying  to  sepa- 
rate the  viscera  I  have  torn  the  bowels 
asunder  without  separating  them.  The  pe- 
ritoneum every  where  rough  and  thick ; 
parts  adhering,  and  the  vacancies  between 
those  parts  filled  with  fluid  and  tubercles  ; 
the  peritoneum  studded  with  tubercles. — 
Here  are  specimens  of  that  kind.  I  there- 
fore was  exceedingly  pleased  when  I  saw 
published  an  account  of  the  nature  of  this 
persevering  disease,  which  gradually  de- 
stroyed life. 

Internal  Coat. — Well,  now,  as  to  the  inter- 
nal coat ;  why  it 's  liable  to  ulceration,  and 
that 's  a  very  odd  thing.  How  ulcers  form 
there  is  curious.  Here  are  specimens  of 
ulcers  in  the  stomach,  and  the  stomach  is 
liable  to  have  many  ulcers  in  it,  but  those 
ulcers  will  of  course  bleed  occasionally,  and 
yet  they  may  eventually  heal.  Now  I  say 
this  is  curious,  that  an  ulcer  should  pene- 
trate, beginning  in  the  internal  coat,  through 
all  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  yet  leave 
no  aperture  out  of  which  the  contents  should 
escape.  I  say  this  is  curious  ;  it  happens 
both  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  intestines,  and 
I  have  seen  it  frequently.  Curious  at  first 
sight  only,  not  curious  upon  reflection,  be- 
cause as  the  ulcer  proceeds  to  the  external 
coats,  it  produces  inflammation  in  the  peri- 
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toneal  coat,  so  that  tins  peritoneal  coat  ad- 
heres to  the  contiguous  bowels.  The  sto- 
mach may  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  aperture  is  shut  up  by  this 
adhesion.  Dr.  Bailey  has  given,  in  his 
plates  of  anatomy,  instances  of  the  stomach 
in  this  state,  and  I  bad  instances  of  them 
too,  many  such  instances,  among  my  pre- 
parations, but  they  go — they  vanish  !  With 
respect  to  ulcerations,  of  all  the  coats  most 
likely  to  be  attacked,  Dr.  Bailey  says,  it 
generally  begins  in  the  mucous  structures, 
all  through  the  small  intestines,  as  in  this 
instance,  in  which  the  preparation  was  taken 
from  a  man  who  died  of  diabetes ;  and  when 
I  have  to  speak  of  diabetes,  I  shall  declare 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  chief  cause  of 
that  state  of  urine,  is  an  imperfection  in  the 
digestive  organs  ;  that  the  vegetable  part  of 
the  food  is  not  digested,  and  that  it  is  im- 
bibed into  the  blood  undigested. 

Well,  now,  in  the  next  place,  as  to  ulce- 
rations in  the  small  intestines,  I  know  of 
nothing  more  that  is  to  be  said  about  them. 
It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  large  in- 
testines ;  there  are  ulcerations  also  to  be 
found  in  them. 

Intervening  parts. — Now  then,  in  the  inter- 
vening parts  of  the  coat,  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  O  it  is  very  curious  to  observe  what 
is  set  up  there ;  that  the  walls  become  ex- 
cessively thick,  the  internal  coat,  and  the 
peritoneal  coat  not  appearing  to  be  diseased. 
Now  here  is  a  stomach,  which  you  will 
hardly  recognise  to  be  a  stomach,  but  the 
form  shows  that  it  is  one  ;  it  is  great  at  one 
end  and  becomes  less  at  the  other.  This 
was  given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
the  surgeon  of  the  patient ;  it  was  the.  sto- 
mach of  a  poor  watchman,  who  went  round 
calling  the  hour  as  long  as  he  could,  when 
he  could  do  it  no  longer  he  went  into  a 
poor-house  ;  he  was  always  complaining, 
and  the  surgeon  who  attended  him  thought 
there  must  be  something  very  curious  in 
his  internal  composition,  and  upon  examin- 
ing him  this  was  found  to  be  the  state  of 
the  stomach.  So  with  respect  to  the  in- 
testines lower  down,  they  present  the  same 
appearances  ;  parts  of  them  arc  excessively 
thickened,  whilst  other  coats  of  the  same 
portion  remain  undiseased. 

'Well,  t&e  scirrhous  disease  begins  in  this 
manner  ;  it  is  found  intermediate  between 
the  two  coats,  but  it  is  of  that  natuxe  that 
eventually  ulcerates.  Dr.  Bailey  lias  given 
the  best  description  of  incipient  scirrhous, 
in  the  case  of  carcinoma,  that  can  be  given  ; 
and  this  disease  is  found  in  the  pilorus  ;  it  is 
found  in  thick,  white  bags. 

Stricture. — Now  here  are  specimens  of 
stricture  in  the  rectum  and  other  parts,  not 
of  the  cancerous  nature.  Though  some  stric- 
tures lead  to  carcinoma,  yet  all  strictures  iire 
not  of  a  cancerous  nature,  and  it 's  curi  pus 


to  know  how  frequently  strictures  occur  hi 
the  alimentary  canal.  In  all  mucous  canals, 
the  urethra,  the  oesophagus,  and  in  all  the 
alimentary  canals,  stricture  occurs ;  and  in 
these  cases  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
muscular  power.  A  disposition  to  contrac- 
tion becomes  established,  thickening  goes 
on,  and  a  permanent  sort  of  diminution  of 
the  tube  is  induced.  Meeting  with  these, 
strictures  all  through  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  consequence  in  some  cases  is,  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  f;eces  above  the  part  con- 
tracted ;  this  is  exceedingly  complicated. 
I  can  tell  you  of  a  striking  case  of  this  kind. 
There  was  a  young  woman  who  came  out 
of  the  country  that  I  once  saw,  and  having 
a  grand  disorder  of  her  stomach  she  was  of 
course  advised  to  consult  Doctor  Abernethy, 
and  she  brought  a  statement  of  her  com- 
plaint with  her.  I  told  her  I  was  not  a 
physician ;  that  I  could  not  understand  her 
case  by  the  statement  of  others,  but  that  I 
would  examine  her  if  she  pleased  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  advised  her  to  get  better  advice. 
She  allowed  me  to  examine  her  ;  I  traced 
the  boundaries  of  a  large  swelling  in  her 
abdomen.  I  said  to  her,  you  had  better 
stoop  and  lean  forward  with  your  elbows  on 
a  table,  for  by  doing  that,  if  there,  is  any 
swelling  in  the  belly  it's  sure  to  descend. 
I  went  on  examining  her,  working  in  my 
own  mind  to  make  out  what  her  complaint 
was.  In  the  course  of  examining  her  I  put 
my  hand  on  the  surface  of  the  swelling  on 
the  belly,  and  upon  gently  pressing  it  I 
heard  a  rumbling  and  jolting  sort  of  noise  ; 
I  went  on,  and  pressed  it  altogether  away. 
It  was  some  contraction  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  an  accumulation  of  the  alimen- 
tary matter  above  it.  I  requested  her  to 
see  Dr.  Bailey,  and  I  was  much  gratified  to 
find  that  lie  gave  her  the  same  opinion,  both 
as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  what  she 
had  complained  of;  which  was,  to  take  care 
to  excite  a  purgative  action  of  the  bowels 
above,  to  cause  them  to  carry  down,  through 
the  contracted  part,  that  which  ought  to 
pass.  She  soon  got  rid  of  any  tumour  in 
her  belly,  aud  I  fancy  she  got  well ;  at  least 
she  did  so  as  far  as  I  ever  heard  any  thing 
of  her. 

Contractions  and  malformations  might  be 
spoken  of.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
there  are  malformations  occasionally  occur- 
ring in  this  organ  ;  a  curious  sort  of  process 
going  on  in  the  alimentary  canal.  This 
should  lie  remembered  ;  for  supposing  one 
of  those  things  to  occur  in  the  case  of  a 
hernia,  it  might  slough  oil",  and  do  a  person 
no  harm,  I  am  sure. 

Worms.  You  find  worms  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  There  are  worms  of  different  kinds 
to  be  met  with  there  ;  one  long  worm, 
pointed  at  either  end,  which  they  used  to 
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call  lumbricoides.  Then  you  have  the  tape 
worm  ;  and  there  is  generally  but  one  of 
this  kind  to  be  met  with,  so  that  the  French 
have  called  it  ver  solitaire.  To  be  sure  it 
breaks,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  may  be  brought 
away,  but  it  grows  again,  and  no  good  is 
done  unless  the  head  of  the  worm  is  loos- 
ened, and  the  whole  of  the  worm  brought 
away ;  then  the  patient  is  cured.  There  are 
other  intestinal  worms  met  with  occasion- 
ally, but  those  I  have  mentioned  are  the 
most  frequently  found. 

Involutions.  Nest  of  involutions, — that's 
a  curious  thing  ;  but  Mr.  Hunter  published 
a  paper  upon  this  subject,  showing  how 
those  involutions  were  likely  to  take  place  : 
intussusception  it  is  called.  In  these  cases 
the  bowels  act  capriciously  and  spasmodi- 
cally. Sometimes  this  happens  to  an  enor- 
mous degree  ;  it  has  been  to  that  degree  that 
the  valve  of  the  ileum  has  been  known  to 
present  at  the  anus.  The  French  memoirs 
abound  with  such  cases  ;  and  when  I  used 
to  read  them,  before  1  met  with  similar 
cases,  I  used  to  say, — Odd  hang  it !  these 
Frenchmen  are  always  having  their  bowels 
come  away  ;  but  such  cases  are  very  frequent 
here.  There  was  a  woman  in  this  Hospital, 
in  whom  the  intussusception  portion  perished 
and  came  away,  and  yet  she  had  natural 
stools  afterwards  ;  but  she  died. 

Here,  however,  I  talk  of  things  for  which 
there  seems  not  to  be  any  direct  remedy  ; 
but  still  it  is  right  to  call  your  attention  to 
them,  and  having  done  that,  I  have  finished 
for  to-day. 
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PATHOLOGY. 

On  the  Predestination  of  the  Sexes,  as  an  Appen- 
dix to  the  Treatise  on  the  Equality  of  the 
Numbers  in  the  Sexes.*     By  Hufeland. 

I  thixk  that  in  my  Treatise  on  the  equality  of 
the  Numbers  in  the  Sexes,  (uber  die  Gleich- 


*  Hufeland's  Journal  der  Piactischen, 
Heilkunde,  October  1826. 

We  have  inserted  the  following  article 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  in  what  manner 
a  clever  man  may  perplex  himself,  when 
speaking  on  a  subject  of  which  he  and  others 
are  ignorant,  rather  than  for  the  information 
it  contains.    En,  L. 


zahl  der  Geschlecter,)  I  have  indisputably 
proved  that  the  numerical  proportion  of  both 
sexes  in  the  human  race  (as  twenty-one  of 
one  sex  to  twenty  of  the  other)  is  equally 
distributed   over  the    earth,    and  that  this 
does  not,  and  from  its   nature  never  can, 
depend    on    climate,    the   planets,    or    any- 
external  or  accidental  cause.     I  moreover 
hope  to  have  proved  that  the  act  of  concep- 
tion determines  nothing  on  the  subject,  but 
that  the  difference  of  the  sexes  exists  pre- 
formed  in  the  ovum  or  the    germ   of  the 
future  individual,  to  the  vivifying  of  which 
the  semen  of  man  alone  contributes.     On 
this  I  ground  the  opinion,  that  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  the  sexes  must  be  looked 
for  in  a  higher  region,  and  one  not  subject 
to  casual  influences.     We  should  no  longer 
speak  of  the  development  of  the  sex  during 
pregnancy,  as  something  then  taking  place 
or  then  determining  itself.     The  organs  of 
generation  make  their  appearance   at  this 
period,  and  for  the  first  time  develop  them- 
selves ;  but  their  basis  and  internal  germ, 
the   sexual  difference  itself,  is  given  with 
life,  and  is  connected  with  the  earliest  germ 
of  the  future  existence,  even  before  it  is 
called  into  life.     The  original  type  of  the 
human  race  is   double,   male   and   female, 
even  determined  at  the  creation.     This  will 
be  the  more  readily  granted  when  we  recol- 
lect, that  the  difference  of  the  sexes  does 
not  consist  merely  in  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration,  but  in   a   difference   of  the   whole 
form,  structure,  and  essence,  not  only  of  the 
corporeal  but  also  of  the   mental  powers. 
Do  we  not  see  from  the   earliest  infancy, 
long  before  the  development  of  the  proper 
sexual  life,   an  essential  difference   in   the 
form,  structure,  and  dispositions  of  the  boy 
and  the  maid  !     And  do  not  anatomical  ob- 
servations perfectly  prove,  that  the  primary 
traces  of  the  sexual  organs  are  those  which 
first  show  themselves  in  the  fcctus  ;  and  re- 
cently Mr.  Ritchie*  has  informed  us,  that 
even  in  the  ovum  this  sexual  difference  is 
evidently  given  and  determined. 

Notwithstanding  this  problem  has  been 
made  the  subject  latterly,  in  France,  of  in- 
vestigation and  comparative  researches,  both 
as  far  as  regards  the  human  subject  as  well 
as  several  of  the  classes  of  animals  ;  and  the 
labours  of  Ollivier,  Prevost,  Dumas,  and 
Giron  deserve  our  thanks  and  acknowledg- 
ment :  t  the  question  was  again  propounded, 


*  H.  Ritchie  found  that  those  eggs  in  which 
the  air-vesicle  lay  at  the  obtuse  end  of  the 
shell,  were  male  ;  but  when  in  the  middle, 
female,  which  could  be  easily  recognised 
by  holding  it  against  the  light. 

.    t  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelle?,  May 
182.3. 
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■whether  tlie  mode  of  living,  locality,  time 
of  the  year,  climate,  &c,  had  no  influence  ; 
tut  these  circumstances  were  not  found  to 
have  any  cause  in  the  production  of  the 
difference  in  the  sex.  The  proportion  of 
hirths  of  the  sexes  maintained  itself  equally 
under  all  the  varieties  of  these  external 
circumstances.  The  influence  of  age  and 
constitution  has  heen  the  last  subject  of 
investigation,  and  from  numerous  carefully- 
conducted  observations  on  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  following  results  have  been  ob- 
tained :— 

Old  male  and  female,  produce  the  sexes  in 

equal  proportion  ; 
Old  male  and  middle   aged  female,  more 

females ; 
Middle  aged  male  and  young  female,  more 

males ; 
Middle  aged  male  and  middle  aged  female, 

equal ; 
Middle  agedmale  and  old  female,  more  males; 
Young  male  and  young  female,  equal  ; 
Young  male  and  middle  aged  female,  more 

females  ; 
Young  male  and  old  female,  equal. 

From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  the  pro- 
portion, by  calculation  of  all  these  combi- 
nations, is  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  that 
the  determinate  proportion  of  nature,  20  to 
21,  will  be  the  result. 

But,  granted  that  these  observations  are 
by  far  not  sufficiently  numerous  and  satis- 
factory to  allow  of  conclusions  being  drawn 
from  them,  still  the  comparisons  are  not 
applicable  to  the  human  subject,  as  will  be 
perceived  by  the  following  remarks  :  — 

1.  The  matrimonial  connexion  of  a  mid- 
dle aged  man  with  a  young  wife  is,  from 
very  natural  causes,  the  most  frequent.  It 
lakes  place  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one 
of  tin' other  contracts.  There  would  then, 
according  to  the  above  table,  be  a  greater 
predominance  of  the  male  sex,  which  is  by 
no  ways  the  case. 

2.  But  the  extra-matrimonial  connexions 
must  also  be  taken  into  account,  from  which 
a  greater  proportion  of  males  would  also  be 
the  result ;  but  this  we  do  not  rind. 

3.  The  long  wars,  where  at  last  all  the 
male  youths  of  a  nation  are  destroyed,  as  for 
instance  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven  years 
war  in  Prussia,  the  long  revolutionary  wai 
in  France,  a  very  considerable  increase  ol 
females  might  have  been  expected,  hut  it 
was  not  the  case.  The  determined  nume- 
rical proportion  of  the  sexes  remains  always 
the  same. 

4.  Matrimonial  contracts  with  persons 
of  the  same  years  should,  at  all  periods, 


have    for   the   progeny  as   many    males    OS 
females  ;    but  this   is  not  found  to  be  the 

case. 

6.  Experience  shows,  that  marriages  of 
middle  aged  men  with  young  women  fre- 
quently take  place,  from  which  a  female 
progeny  is  the  result. 

6.  And  if  all  the  above  combinations  were 
granted,  still  the  determined  and  pTevaflrng 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  from  21  to  20,  is 
not  to  be  explained  by  them.  The  same- 
applies  to  the  objections  about  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  strength  of  the  males 
aud  females,  which  has  also  been  brought 
into  use  to  explain  the  exceptions  to  the 
above  results,* 

M.  Provost  has  called  to  his  assistance  in 
this  difficult  point,  the  old  hypothesis  ahout 
the  spermatic  animalculaj,  and  applied  it  in 
a  new  manner.  He  assumes  that  these  ani- 
malcule (the  quickening  powers  of  the 
male)  form  the  nervous  system  ;  the  female 
quickening  power,  on  the  contrary,  the 
blood  aud  plastic  system  ;  and  in  this  way 
a  disproportion  in  the  sexes  may  be  caused. 
But  in  my  opinion  the  strength  of  the  male 
serves  only  to  call  into  life  the  germ  of  the 
future  individual  which  belongs  to  the  mo- 
ther, and  to  communicate  to  it  different 
degrees  of  strength,  but  in  no  way  to  de-- 
termine  the  sex.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
settled  point,  that  in  the  female  ova,  the 
germ  of  the  future  individual,  the  sex  is 
determined  aud  preformed.  All  other  ex- 
planations rest  on  combinations,  subjected 
more  or  less  to  chance.  Such  cannot  be  the 
case  ia  a  point  on  which  the  existence  of 
the  race  depends,  and  where,  such  wonder- 
ful regularity  aud  constancy  in  the  nume- 
rical proportion  of  the  sexes  is  always  pre- 
served. 


*  The  following  are  the  results  of  some 
observations  instituted  by  M.  Giron  de  Buzu- 
ringues  and  31.  Morel  Yinde,  on  some  ani- 
mals. These  observers  conceived  that  some- 
thing conclusive  might  be  learned  as  to  the 
sex  of  the  progeny  from  the  external  ap- 
pearances of  the  parents.  The  males,  for 
instance,  with  a  proportionally  strong  thick 
head  beget  more  females.  Males,  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  small  head,  large  helly,  and 
broad  pelvis,  beget  more  males.  Females 
with  thick,  broad  heads,  however,  bring 
forth  more  males,  and  those  with  smaller 
heads  more  females. 
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Janvary,  1327". 


"  Have  you  seen  Johnson's  Jan.  182?  ?  " 
"No;  what  about  it'!"  "  He  commences 
liit  new  year  and  his  quarterly  labours  with 
a  review  of  Paris  on  Diet."  "  Johnson  is 
incapable  of  criticising  any  work  composed 
by  that  author  ;  but  after  trying  his  pre- 
cepts on  his  own  stomach,  I  suppose  he  lias 
had  the  presumption  to  publish  their  effects 
in  the  shape  of  a  monograph— is  that  it!" 
"  Precisely  ;  whenever  he  assents  to,  or 
disagrees  with,  the  doctrines  laid  down  in 
the  book,  he  invariably  appeals  to  his  flatu- 
lent entrails  as  to  an  infallible  oracle  to  de- 
cide the  question  at  issue."  "Bah!  to 
sit  down  over  any  gentleman's  production, 
and  say  it  is  good,  or  bad,  just  as  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  puts  him  in  or  out  of 
humour  ;  what's  the  tendency  of  his  ventri- 
loquism on  that  splendid  work  ?  "  "  Evi- 
dently afraid  to  condemn,  he  has  strung  to- 
gether a  series  of  common-place  panegyrics 
on  the  occasion  ;  but  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  his  approbation  is  not  the  heartfelt 
gratitude,  the  ardent  admiration,  or  sym- 
pathetic satisfaction  with  which  one  man  of 
science  and  genius  ever  beholds  the  pro- 
gress of  a  kindred  spirit ;  for  whenever  a 
speculative  point  or  disputable  fact  affords 
him  an  opportunity  to  cavil,  you  immedi- 
ately see  the  poisonous  drivel  of  jealousy 
exuding  from  his  pen  into  a  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  like  the  venom-drop  at 
the  end  of  the  dying  wasp's  sting  mingling 
with  the  sweetness  of  the  liquid  winch  only 
gives  death  to  the  crawlinginseet."  "  What 
else  could  you  expect  from  the  Sisyphus  of 
medical  literature, — doomed  to  the  ineffec- 
tual toil  of  endeavouring  to  roll  his  leaden 
Journal  up  the  steep  of  notoriety,  but  sink- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  into  the  gulf  of  ob- 
acsaaty  at  every  effort, — than  envy,  bitter- 
ness, and  asperity  !  In  what  manner  does 
he  perpetrate  his  malevolence  ;  by  extracts, 
or  analysis  !  "  "  By  the  latter  ;  and  openly 
confesses  that  want  of  space  to  contain,  and 
mental  powers  to  compress,  only  prevent 
him  from  transferring  the  whole  treatise  into 
his  pages  :  and  this  he  calls  making  himself 
useful,"  "  To  himself  it  may  be  so,  but  any 
such  attempt,  you  know,  is  barefaced  piracy, 
aggravated  by  the  affectation  of  honesty. 
Reviewing,  iudeed,  has  become  of  late  a 
downright  nuisance  ;  either  the  most  auda- 
cious robberies  are  in  this  manner  commit- 
ted on  writers,  or  impostors  are  encouraged 
to  compile  bad  books  with  the  sole  intention 
of  having  them  puffed  off  in  one  of  the 
journals  j  fori*  there  a  newspaper  you  look 


into  but  you  will  find  some    catch-penny 
publication   advertised  with  a  critical  pro- 
buluin  est  appended  to  its  tail,  like  a  slough 
hanging  from  an  ulcer? — Johnson's  analysis, 
then,  if  I  understand  you  lightly,  hears  the 
same    relation    to    the    composition     from 
whence  it  was  manufactured,  as  a  table  of 
chronology  does  to  history."     "  Much  the 
same  ;  in  dissecting  off  those   parts  which 
gave  continuity,  proportion,  and  rotundity 
j  to   the  narative,  the   skeleton   even  of  the 
j  work  has  been  broken,  battered,  and  become 
t  carious  under    the  pickaxe  of  the  critical 
pioneer.     But  notwithstanding  this  Gothic 
havoc,  the  '  disjecta  membra  porta,'  the  terse 
style  and  research  of  the  man  of  science  and 
letters   occasionally  shine   out    amidst  the 
rubbish  of  his  reviewer,   like  fragments  of 
gold  separated  from  their  parent  rock   in 
the    alluvial  deposit  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rent."    "  Yes,  in  sponging  out  the   more 
delicate  tints  of  the  picture  to  make  it  the 
more    transferable     to     his  lopping-paper 
columns,  he  has  even  destroyed  the  outlines. 
— does    he  add    a  new  thought,  or  an  un- 
known  fact  to  compensate   such  a  spolia- 
tion?"    "  Xo ;  the  utmost  stretch   of  his 
intellect  extends  no  farther  than  contradic- 
tion ;  but  the  answer  of  Blumenbach  to  the 
great  phrenologist,  '  that  what  is  new  is  not 
true,  and  what  is  true  is  not  new,'  is  quite 
applicable   to    liis   crude    emendations.      I 
will  just  give  you   an  instance  :  Dr.  Paris, 
with  a  view  of  making  himself  intelligible, 
defines  dyspepsia  in  the  following  words  : — 
'  I  define  indigestion  to  be  a  primary  dis- 
ease, in  which  one  or  more  of  the   several 
processes  by  which   food  is  converted  into 
blood  are.  imperfectly  or    improperly  per- 
formed, in  consequence  either  of  a  functional 
aberration,  or    organic   lesion.'     You  will 
perceive  that  the  introduction  of  the  word 
'primary,'   in  this  definition,   has  involved 
the   writer  in   a  double   absurdity,    as    he 
subsequently  states  that  this  '  primary  dis- 
ease' may  be  not  only  a  '  consequence'  of 
'  functional  aberration,'  but  also  of  '  organic 
lesion.'     Just  observe  with  what  a  treacher- 
ous exultation  Johnson  unsheathes  his  ra- 
pier on  the  occasion,  and  instead  of  running 
it  through  his  antagonist,  commits   suicide 
on    himself: — '  Dr.  Paris  has   created    no 
small  confusion   here,   by    attempting   too 
much.      If   the    definition  had    terminated 
with    "  functional  aberration,"     all    would 
have   been    well;  but    by    including  "or- 
ganic lesion,"  it   involves   a   contradiction, 
and   comprises   a  singular  error  in  patho- 
logical   reasoning.     What!    is   indigestion 
defined  to  be  always  a  primary  disease,   and 
yet  sometimes    a   consequence   of    organic 
lesion  ?  To  say  indigestion  is  a  consequence 
of  functional  aberration,  is  intelligible  ;  be- 
cause such   aberration  constitutes  the  dis- 
ease itself,'  dec."     "  Excellent  critic !  here 
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he  commits  a  more  ludicrous  blunder  than 
Dr.  Paris,  for  how  can  indigestion  be  called 
primary,  when  it  is  consecutive  to  functional 
aberration,  any  more  than  when  the  disease 
is  the  product  of  organic  lesion'!  for,  being 
equally  a  secondary  phenomenon  in  both 
cases,  it  cannot,  of  course,  with  propriety  be 
defined  primary  in  either  ;  but,  above  all, 
how  can  it  be  said  to  be  a  consequence  of, 
and  at  the  same  time  be,  the  functional  aber- 
ration itself,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  hence- 
forth to  consider  the  effect  as  identical  with 
its  cause ;  an  absurdity  which  logic  has 
taught  us  to  look  upon  as  an  impossibility. 
Much  on  the  same  principle,  Johnson,  I 
suppose,  would  call  symptomatic  fever  a 
compound  fracture,  because  the  latter  pre- 
ceded, or  was  coexistent  with,  the  former. 
I  am  told  he  has  written  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject himself;  what  sort  is  it"!"  "  A  com- 
pilation of  Darwin,  Spallanzani,  Philip, 
Paris,  Kitchener's  peptic  precepts,  bap- 
tized with  a  new  name,  and  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  hypochondriacs,  who  will 
consult  it  before  every  meal  until  some 
more  fashionable  treatise  arrests  their  at- 
tention ;  is  it  not  monstrous  that  there 
should  be  so  much  noise  made  abcut  what 
people  eat?"  "Men's  brains  are  fast  de- 
scending into  their  bellies.  Johnson's,  you 
plainly  see,  have  already  cleared  the  dia- 
phragm, and  eructated  from  its  ^Eolian  ha- 
bitation a  new  system  of  ventriloquy."  "  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact ;  how  can  you  account 
for  it?"  "  Readily- — by  man's  disobedience 
to  that  all-wise  mandate,  in  which  it  is  said, 
that  '  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  shall 
earn  his  bread ;'  or,  in  other  words,  idleness 
and  luxury  are  the  cause  of  this  general  de- 
solation amongst  the  stomachs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Humanity,  thus  condensed  in  cities, 
now  breathing  the  exhalations  of  filthy 
streets,  now  the  hundred-times  respired  at- 
mosphere of  drawing-rooms,  made  up  of 
gas,  civet,  and  perspiration  ;  feeding  on  ali- 
ments tortured  through  all  the  alchemy  of 
stoves  and  stew-pans,  until  the  original 
substance  of  experiment  is  no  longer  recog- 
nizable to  the  taste  or  touch ;  exerting 
merely  as  much  muscular  motion  as  is  suf- 
ficient to  bear  it  from  one  scene  of  luxury  to 
another,  feeling  no  medium  sensation  of  the 
body,  or  consciousness  of  the  mind,  between 
the  extremes  of  voluptuous  enervation,  and 
the  fever  of  passionate  excitement ;  poison- 
ed; pampered,  sluggish  humanity,  vacillat- 
ing between  the  cook  and  the  apothecary, 
between  the  snake-whip  of  Tisiphone,  and 
the  oblivious  cup  of  Circe,  is  it  surprising 
that  it  should  ferment  and  putrify,  that  its 
limbs  should  be  palsied,  its  eyes  sightless, 
its  cheeks  blanched,  its  breath  pestilence, 
its  life  but  an  impersonation  of  death  and 
corruption '!  If  the  whole  tribe  of  dyspep- 
tics were  put  under  your  care,  how  would 


you  treat  them?"  "Condemn  the  whole 
race  indiscriminately  to  hard  labour  and 
coarse  diet — the  gentlemen,  to  field  sports — 
the  ladies,  to  catch  butterflies,  on  bread, 
bacon,  and  buttermilk."  "  Johnson,  for  in- 
stance, how  would  you  set  about  putting  his 
stomach  to  rights'!"  "  Deprive  him  at 
once  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper — place  him 
astride  a  tall  crooked-legged  Scotch  mule, 
without  a  saddle — trot  him  forty  miles  a- 
day  over  moor,  mountain,  and  morass,  in  the 
ruggedest  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  when- 
ever his  cockney  heart  shrunk  within  him 
at  the  prospect  of  a  precipice,  take  him 
down  gently — tie  him  to  the  beast's  tail — 
crack  the  whip  behind — whirl  him  over  the 
gulf  that  yawned  a  thousand  feet  beneath 
him— and  if,  after  a  few  months'  discipline 
of  this  kind,  his  duodenum  growled,  or  his 
mind  was  disturbed  by  this  nightmare,  holy 
writ  is  no  revelation."  "  Would  it  be  safe 
to  entrust  him  with  you  in  the  solitude  of 
the  hills,  where  the  chasm  gaped,  the  rocks 
frowned,  the  eagle  and  falcon  screamed  for 
their  prey,  and  nature  wore  an  aspect  of 
murder?"  "Perfectly.  Johnson  is  an  ob- 
ject of  compassion,  rather  than  of  resent- 
ment. Destitute  of  the  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive the  changes  which  were  taking  place 
around  him,  events  took  his  vigilance  by 
surprise,  and  there  he  stands,  fretted, 
chagrined,  at  war  with  the  whole  world, 
and  bellowing  after  the  "  march  of  intellect" 
like  a  traveller  who  outslept  the  hour  of 
starting  bawling  after  a  mail  coach,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  public* and  passen- 
gers. What  other  works  does  he  grub  the 
marrow  out  of,  besides  that  of  Dr.  Paris?" 
"  The  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions are  strewn  over  one  half  of  his  pages 
in  such  a  mangled  state,  that  the  proprietors 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  their  property, 
if  the  titles  had  not  been  preserved." 
"The  pirate!  what  must  the  poor  chaps 
think,  on  seeing  their  brains  scattered 
about  as  rudely  as  if  they  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  tomahawk  of  a  back-woods- 
man ?  How  does  he  fill  up  the  periscope  ?" 
"  With  scraps  of  hospital  reports,  and  of 
lectures  filched  from  the  pages  of  The  Lan- 
cet." "  Johnson,  you  see,  has  evidently  a 
face  to  do  anything  in  this  way.  Do  you  re- 
collect his  abuse,  of  that  publication  for  re- 
porting lectures  and  hospital  practice  ?  and 
now  the  man  of  brass  has  the  assurance  to 
transcribe  the  labours  of  a  Journal  into  his 
pages,  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  inva- 
riable detraction  !  His  next  transformation  • 
will  be  into  that  of  a  radical  reformer.  Does 
he  speak  of  medical  politics?"  "  As  witty, 
wordy,  and  classical  as  ever  on  the  subject 
of  reform."  "  There  is  really  some  danger 
of  his  dying  one  day  or  another  of  making  , 
a  joke.  In  every  one  which  he  attempts 
you  see  the  marks  of  laborious  parturition, 
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like  the  effects  of  strangulation  on  a  still- 
born foetus ;  and  his  classical  quotations 
(did  you  ever  observe  them?)  are  all  care- 
fully selected  from  that  compilation  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Latin  Poets  to  be  found  in 
the  rules  of  Syntax.  Has  he  a  deliberate 
article  on  the  subject  1"  "  His  opinions  ou 
that  point  are  principally  drawled  out  into  a 
commentary  on  Mr.  Lawrence's  introductory 
If  cture  ;  and  you  may  form  some  notion  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  scribe  executes  his 
task,  when  it  is  stated,  that  he  commences 
by  designating,  as  if  with  the  finger  of 
scorn,  the  first  living  British  Surgeon,  under 
the  title  of  '  this  gentleman.'  He  then 
proceeds  to  whine  about  the  inexpediency  of 
curtailing  the  number  of  quacks  in  the 
country  ;  asks,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  '  What 
would  be  thought  of  the  state  of  that  man's 
brain,  who  should  open  a  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  all  the  medical  sciences  !' 
and  concludes  by  stating,  that  '  the  fact  is, 
Mr.  Lawrence's  sclu?  rue  in  medicine,  is  that 
of  Hunt  and  Cobbett  in  society  at  large — 
Equality.'"  "  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
he  hates  the  man,  by  speaking  of  him  in 
such  disrespectful  terms, — that  his  motives 
are  as  mean  as  his  arguments  are  power- 
less,— that  while  he  asks,  could  any  indi- 
vidual teach  every  branch  of  medicine,  the 
Fadladeen  himself  proposes  to  criticise  all 
books,  from  a  treatise  on  periwinkles  to  a 
tome  of  metaphysics, — to  be  judge  of  every 
thing,  from  the  painting  of  a  Circassian's 
eyebrow  to  the  merits  of  an  epic  poem. 
His  efforts  to  answer  that  lecture,  1  suppose, 
are  like  the  contortions  of  a  maniac  in  a 
strait-waistcoat,  all  froth,  foam,  and  jactita- 
tion. Is  there  one  medical  fact  in  the  whole 
three  hundred  pages,  which  was  not  known 
to  the  profession  before  1827  IV  "  Mot  one  ; 
the  contents  of  the  work  have  been  as 
familiar  to  every  practitioner  for  the  last  six 
months,  as  '  household  words.' "  "  It  is, 
then,  you  conceive,  a  perfect  blank  V 
"  Not  quite,  for  it  concludes  with  a  prize  !" 
"  Of  what  kind,  and  for  what  purpose  V 
"  A  complete  set  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical,  to  be  continued  for  two  years,  with  a 
perpetual  insertion  of  the  victor's  name  for 
the  best  report  of  a  metropolitan  or  provin- 
cial hospital  for  the  last  quarter."  "  What 
do  you  think  of  entering  the  lists, — the 
Royal  Infirmary  is  a  fine  field"!"  "Ha! 
ha!  to  write  twenty  pages  for  a  complete 
set  of  Johnson's  past  and  future  botheration  ! 
to  tell  the  truth  in  the  report,  and  be  ex- 
communicated by  the  Senatus  Academicus  ! 
or  stand  to  be  shot  at  in  the  King's  Park 
until  '  further  notice  !'  Surely  the  moon 
is  again  at  her  work  with  poor  Jemmy  !  '  0 
medici,  medici,  medians  pertundite  venam.' 
But  don't  you  think  there  is  something  fan- 
tastic in  all  we  have  been  saying  for  the 
last  half  hour"!"    "To  be  sure  there  is; 


but  consider  the  topic  of  conversation — 
Dr.  James  Johnson — for  critics,  you  know, 
should  be  cameleons,  and  borrow  a  tint  from 
every  subject  with  which  they  may  happen 
to  come  in  contact." 

Scorns. 

Edinburgh,  Jan.  20,  1327. 
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HOPITAL  ST.  LOUIS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  letter, 
Alibert's  classification  of  Tinea  was  spoken 
of,  and  it  was  intended  to  have  added  the 
composition  of  an  ointment  used  in  that 
complaint  with  great  success,  and  which  is, 
in  consequence,  become  very  popular 
throughout  France.  The  formula  is  to  be 
found  in  the  last  edition  of  Ratier's  "  For- 
mulaire  pratique  des  Hopitaux  Civils  de 
Paris,"  together  with  a  great  number  of 
others  generally  used  in  the  Parisian.  Hos- 
pitals.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

Alicant  soda,  ^iij  ; 
Sulphuret  of  potass,  31  ij  ; 
Hog's  lard,  giij. 

The  soda,  and  the  sulphuret  of  potass, 
should  be  very  finely  powdered,  and  then 
mixed  with  the  lard.  Alibert  directs  that 
this  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  daily  on  the 
head,  after  the  crusts  or  scabs  have  been 
separated  by  the  application  of  emollient 
cataplasms.  The  hair  is  to  be  cut  off  as 
close  to  the  scalp  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  frictions  may  be  made  more  complete. 
The  head  is  to  be  covered  with  a  brown 
paper  cap.  In  the  spring,  cresses  are 
plentifully  prescribed;  weak  solutions  of 
iron  are  also  pretty  freely  given,  and  now 
and  then  sulphur. 

Arsenic  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin  at  St. 
Louis,  and  principally  in  the  cases  of  dartres. 
Alibert  is  an  advocate  for  the  stimulating 
local  treatment,  and  almost  universally  orders 
the  arsenical  paste  in  the  dartres  ronjeantes, 
and  the  dartres  rongeantes  scrophulouses 
(herpes  exedens).     Biett's  favourite    form 
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of  using  arsenic  is  tlie  solution  of  the 
arseniate  of  ammonia,  namely, — 

Attentate  of  ammonia,  gr.  viij  ; 
Distilled  water,  Hss. 

Dissolve  tlie  salt  in  the  distilled  water,  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  the  spirit  of  angelica. 
Biett  has  used  this  form  of  arsenic  since 
1318,  and  although  the  solution  of  the 
arseniate  of  soda  approaches  very  near  to  it 
in  its  effects,  he  gives  the  decided  preference 
to  the  former.  It  is  very  useful  in  the 
dartres  squameusei  kumides  :  according  to  the 
classification  of  YYillan  would  he  the  chronic 
stage  of  ptyriasis,  if  they  are  not  accom- 
panied with  too  much  inflammation.  Like 
all  other  preparations  of  arsenic,  this  solu- 
tion ought  to  be  given  with  caution ;  the 
doses  should  he  gradually  increased,  and 
immediately  omitted  if  any  signs  of  irritation 
of  the  stomach  should  make  their  appear- 
ance. It  should  not  he  returned  to  until  all 
thirst  and  disposition  to  nausea  had  com- 
pletely subsided. 

Alibert  and  15iett  both  employ  arsenic 
very  frequently  in  cases  of  chronic  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin,  and  many  cases  have 
lately  come  under  their  care  ;  the  patients 
began  by  taking  twenty  drops  of  tlie  last 
mentioned  solution,  which  quantity  was 
gradually  increased  until  one-eighth  of  a 
grain  of  arsenic  was  taken  daily.  This, 
then,  is  the  force  of  arsenic,  the  most  suc- 
cessful, and,  consequently,  the  most  used 
at  this  hospital. 

Alibert's  grand  work  on  the  diseases  of 
the  skin,  in  folio,*  which  was  commenced 
in  1806,  is  now  almost  completed  ;  the  tenth 
number  has  been  printed,  and  the  eleventh 
is  in  the  press ;  the  whole  work  will  be 
finished  in  twelve  numbers.  The  price  of 
each  number  is  fifty  francs.  This  work  is 
inaccessible  to  the  multitude  for  whom  the 
small  work  in  8vo  suffices,  t  2  vols.  1822. 
It  gives  a  summary  of  the  disease  of  the 
skin,  and  is  a  very  useful  production  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  large 
work.  There  are  no  plates  with  the  octavo 
edition. 

As  an  author,  he  has  not  confined  his 
efforts  to  medicine,  but  has  produced  some 
poetical  pieces,  which  are  allowed  to  be 
well  written.     His  late  work,   "  La  Physio- 


*  Description  des  maladies  de  la  peau 
ohservi'es  a  1'  Hopital  St.  Louis,  et  expo- 
sition des  meilleures  methodes  suivees  pour 
leur  traitement.     Paris,  1806. 

j-  Precis  theorique  et  pratique  sur  les 
maladies  de  la  peau.  1822.  2  vols.  8vo. 


logie  des  Pussums  ; "  displays  much  original 
thinking  and  extensive  reading  ;  it  is  uni- 
versally praised  by  the  French  sarattts,  and 
is  placed  on  the  shelves  by  the  side  of  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Expression"  of  Mr.  Charles 
Bf.ll. 

Phi  it  has  written  some  very  good  arti- 
cles in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medi- 
cales,  but  has  not  published  any  thing  more 
as  yet ;  it  is  generally  thought  that  he  is 
collecting  materials  for  a  work  on  ihe  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  on  those  diseases  par- 
ticularly which  appear  to  him  defectively 
treated  in  the  works  of  Frank,  AYii.lan, 
Batf.max,  and  Aiiurnr.  He  is  a  plain, 
steady,  matter-of-fact  man,  and  any  thing 
coming  from  him  may  be  relied  upon.  We 
cannot  say  so  much  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

He  gives  his  opinions  very  freely  on  the 
doctrinesand  practicesof  his  contemporaries, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  individual 
merits  of  the  English  and  German  patholo- 
gists. He  very  firmly  opposes  Aliueri  ou 
several  points,  particularly  the  theoretical, 
but  never  gives  judgment  against  him  with- 
out stating  his  grounds  in  an  open  and  manly 
manui-r  ;  but  the  production  against  which 
he  mostfrequently  protests,  is  Mr.  Plumbk's 
"  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Skin;"  and  he  seldom  gives  a  clinical  lec- 
ture without  pointing  out  some  of  the  ab- 
surdities which  it  contains.  Mr.  PtuiiBS's 
name  had  been  so  frequently  brought  forth, 
that  toward  the  close  of  the  season  some  of 
the  pupils  began  to  laugh  as  soon  as  Biett 
began  to  criticise  Monsieur  Plitmbe.  Biett 
saw  some  gentleman  smiling  at  the  mention 
of  Monsieur  Plumbe,  and  made  a  full  stop  in 
the  middle  of  the  ward,  to  explain  himself. 
"  Gentlemen,  you  laugh  because  I  speak 
of  Monsieur  Flumbe,  but  on  my  honour  I 
assure  you  that  I  speak  disrespectfully  of 
no  man,  personally  ;  I  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form here,  and  a  part  of  that  duty  is  to 
caution  you  against  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  men  who  have  appeared  as  writers  on  the 
diseases  of  the  skin  ;  I  know  nothing  of  Mr. 
Plumbe  ;  but  I  know,  and  I  repeat  now 
what  I  have  before  so  often  repeated,  there 
is  no  book  more  replete  with  error,  or 
containing  more  incorrect  representations 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  than 
this  work  of  Monsieur  Plumbe  ;  in  short, 
Gentlemen,  its  tendency  is  to  carry  back  the 
study  of  dermoid  pathology  to  the  state  in 
which  it  lay  in  the  dark  times  of  the  mid- 
dle age." 

The  merits  of  Richeraxd  as  an  author 
are  already  well  known  ;  his  physiology  es- 
tablished his  reputation,  and  this  lias  since 
been  considerably  extended  by  his  "  Xoso- 
graphie    et    Therapeutique    Chirurgicale/' 
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TLo  has  published  a  very  interesting  work 
on  the  "  Histoire  de  Proves  recent  de  k 
Chirurgie,"  in  tivo.  It  gives  the  merit  of 
the  invention  of  several  new  operations  to 
their  proper  authors  ;  and  for  so  doing,  1ms 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  some  French 
critics,  who,  in  common  with  the  great  part 
of  their  countrymen,  are  still  the  victims  of 
a  too  jealous  smceptibilltc  nationale. 

Jules  Cloquet  has  distinguished  himself 
ns  an  anatomist  and  surgeon,  and  is  much 
respected  by  his  contemporaries.  His  "  Ana- 
tomie  de  1'  Homme,"  which  was  commenced 
in  18S1,  in  folio,  is  a  good  work  ;  the  de- 
scription is  clear,  and  the  lithographic 
figures  which  accompany  them  are  neatlv 
executed  ;  the  principal  objection  to  it  is", 
its  high  price  :  it  was  intended  to  make  the 
work  complete  in  forty  numbers,  at  nine 
francs  each  ;  but  twenty-five  have  only  ap- 
peared, and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  un- 
dertaking will  be  executed.  A  curious  story 
is  told  about  this  :  Cloquet  was  induced  to 

sell  the  copyright  to  a  Count  C ;  and  as 

no  condition  was  made  about  publishing  in 
a  quarto  form,  Cloquet  thought  he  was  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  and  accordingly  commenced 
his  quarto  edition,  which,  on  account  of  its 
smaller  price,  soon  found  purchasers.  He 
has  lately  commenced  a  manual  of  anatomy" 
in  quarto,  with  lithographic  plates,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  completed  in  forty-five 
numbers,  containing  250  plates,  and  i.>0 
sheets  of  letter-press.  The  work  will  form 
three  volumes  ;  two  of  plates,  and  one  of  text 
for  their  explication.  We  have  heard  the 
Germans  laughed  at  for  producing  Hand- 
h'ueher  or  Mauuels  of  six  and  seven  octavo 
volumes,  and  certainly  Cloquet's  Manuel  of 
.3  vols.  4to,  deserves  to  partake  of  the  satire. 
Acupuncture,  which  was  at  one  time  so 
zealously  practised  here  under  Cloquet's 
direction  is  almost  given  up,  and  one  mav 
pass  through  St.  Louis,  or  any  other  hos"- 
pital,  and  not  hear  the  word  mentioned  ; 
so  completely  has  passed  away  its  high- 
sounding  but  ephemeral  reputation. 


*  Manuel  d' Anatomie  descriptive  du 
corps  humain,  representee  en  planches  litho- 
kia|>hiques.  4to.  The  first  number  was 
published  in  November,  18'.j. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 
January-  22,  1827, 

President,  Dr.  Cr.i/TTEiim'f  k. 

Aftfu  the  minutes  of  the  former  meet- 
ing had  been  read,  the  President  said,  that 
as  it  was  probable  that  the  discussion  which 
would  ensue  would  be  rather  Jong,  he  should 
take  the  opportunity  of  briefly  "mentioning 
the  history  of  a  case  of  apoplexy  which  had 
recently  fallen  under  his  observation,  as  it 
would  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  history 
of  the  preparation  then  on  the  table, 

The  brain  which  the  President  showed  to 
the  Society,  was  taken  from  the  gentleman 
to  whose  case  Le  alluded.  There  was  a 
large  extravasation  of  blood  between  the 
arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia  mater, 
which  had  extended  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  right  hemisphere.  The  most  sin- 
gular fact  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
the  case  was,  that  the  voluntary  power  and 
consciousness  were  retained  for  an  unusual 
tune  after  the  probable  period  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  extravasation.  The  gentleman 
was  sitting  at  his  dressing  table  shavino- 
bimself,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  felt  as  if 
something  had  burst  in  his  head,  became 
insensible,  and,  after  a  time,  came  down 
stairs  to  tell  his  wife  of  the  circumstance. 
A  medical  man  was  sent  for,  who  recom- 
mended bleeding,  which  was  not  complied 
•  be  advised  him   to   go  to  bed,    and 


directed  some  medicine  to  be  taken.  The 
symptoms  of  apoplexy  gradually  increased, 
which  were  treated  secundum  axtem.  The 
hemiplegia  which  took  place  previous  to 
death  was,  as  usual,  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  on  which  extravasation  had  happened. 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  was  called  iu  only  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Kinodox,  in  referring  to  Dr.  Barry's 
views  cf  the  venous  circulation,  remarked 
that  there  appeared  to  be  some  little  incon- 
sistency m  the  arguments  of  those  who  op- 
posed these  views.  They  asserted,  that  the 
influence  of  the  thoracic  vacuum  upon  the 
venous  blood,  had  been  fully  established  by 
many,  long  before  Dr.  Barry  bad  made  his 
experiments  :  yet,  in  their  opposition  to 
this  gentleman's  theory,  as  to  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  they  allowed  little  or 
no  influence  to  this  agent.  At  the  previous 
meeting  he  was  induced  to  express  himself  re- 
specting the  influence  ofthe  thoracic  vacuum 
on  the  circulation,  nearly  in  the  following- 
manner  :— He  thought  that  the  influence  of 
that  vacuum,  whatever  that  influence  might 
be,  and  he  was  disposed  not  to  esteem  it^of 
much  importance,  could  exert  itself  only  on 
compressible  tubes;  and,  considering  that 
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the  hepatic  veins  in  passing'  through  the 
liver,  had  their  exterior  surfaces  aggluti- 
nated to  the  structure  of  that  organ,  their 
calibres  were  kept  patent,  and  therefore 
they  approached  to  the  character  of  incom- 
pressible tubes ;  and,  further,  seeing,  that 
they  terminated  in  the  inferior  cava  imme- 
diately before  its  passage  through  the  ten- 
dinous opening  of  the  diaphragm,  to  the 
sides  of  which  opening  that  vessel  was 
firmly  connected,  and  therefore  also  ren- 
dered incompressible,  lie  thought  he  had 
discovered  an  additional  support  for  his 
conjecture,  that  the  influence  of  the  thoracic 
vacuum  could  only  be  exerted  on  those  veins. 
He  had,  since  the  last  Meeting,  thought 
over  the  subject,  and,  like  most  other  men 
who  thought  over  what  they  supposed  a 
novel  idea,  he  could  only  find  a  further  con- 
firmation of  its  correctness.  He  was  in- 
duced to  think  that  this  notion  would  re- 
ceive some  support  from  certain  pathological 
changes  in  the  heart  and  liver,  and  that  the 
diseases  of  the  two  viscera  might  stand  in 
some  sort  of  mutual  dependency  in  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement.  He  had  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  LangstafF  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  whom  no  man  in  this  country  was 
better  acquainted  with  pathological  ana- 
tomy, and  he  was  pleased  to  accord  with 
him  in  opinion.  Mr.  Kingdon  then  went 
somewhat  more  fully  into  a  development  of 
his  hypothesis. 

Dr.  Barry  next  addressed  the  Chair, 
and  spoke  nearly  in  the  following  words  : — 
Mr.  President,  In  the  last  Number  of  Tiik 
Lancet,  there  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  and  as 
that  report  almost  entirely  agrees  with  the 
minutes  which  I  have  just  heard  read,  I 
must  consider  it  authentic.  Mr.  Spry,  in 
the  observations  attributed  to  him  in  this 
report,  endeavours  to  prove,  1st.  That  the 
doctrine  of  a  thoracic  vacuum  influencing  the 
venous  current,  did  not  originate  with  me  ; 
Udly.  That  this  influence  must  be  very  in- 
considerable, as  the  blood  could  be  returned 
to  the  heart  without  its  assistance.  As  to 
the  first  of  these  propositions,  since  Mr. 
Spry  seems  to  think  the  property  of  the 
vacuum  doctrine  worth  the  labour  of  so 
much  literary  research  as  he  has  displayed, 
J,  on  my  part,  do  not  feel  disposed  to  allpw 
my  share  in  that  firm  to  be  frittered  away. 
I  have  said  in  my  book,  and  I  now  repeat, 
(continued  Dr.  Barry,)  "  That  a  vague  vn- 
authentic'ited  notion,  that  the  return  of  the 
black  blood  to  the  heart  is,  in  some  unde- 
fined way,  influenced  by  suction,  may  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Harvey." 
1  contend,  Sir,  that  I  am  justified  in  the  use 
of  the  term  vague,  because  neither  the  origi- 
nator of  this  notion,  nor  the  epoch  of  its  first 
adaption,  can  be  distinctly  pointed  out ;  and 
because  no  two  of  those  who  appear  to  have 


entertained  the  notion  of  suction,  explain, 
in  the  same  way,  the  mechanism  by  which  it 
affects  the  venous  blood.  Galen  seems  to  al- 
lude to  it,  when  he  talks  of  the  •'  vis  pulsifica" 
of  the  heart.  Vesalius  distinctly  mentions 
it,  when  he  attributes  the  form  and  the 
office  of  the  cucurbit ula  to  this  organ.  In 
the  days  of  Harvey,  the  doctrine  of  suction 
influencing  the  filling  of  the  heart,  was  com- 
monly believed.  "  Quod  vulgo  creditur," 
says  this  great  man.  Boerhaave  considered 
the  whole  animal  an  hydraulic  machine,  of 
which  the  heart  is  the  piston.  Dr.  Wilson, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  many  others, 
and  amongst  these  M.  Magendie,  in  the  first, 
edition  of  his  physiology,  conceived  that  the 
fibres  bounding  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  pos- 
sess an  active  power  of  dilating  these  cavi- 
ties, with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  their  con- 
traction, and,  therefore,  that  the  heart  is,  per 
se,  alternately  a  sucking  and  a  forcing-pump. 
Dr.  Carson  gives  a  diagram  of  the  heart,  to 
prove  that  its  fibres  are  so  disposed,  that 
their  relaxation  produces  a  tendency  to  a 
vacuum  in  the  cavities  of  this  organ.  This 
physiologist  also  states,  that  the  lunus  are 
constantly  exciting  a  ''  resilient  power"  to 
separate  their  surfaces  from  the  costal  and 
mediastinal  pleurae,  thereby  producing  a 
tendency  to  a  vacuum  in  the  thorax,  and 
around  the  heart.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  not 
one  of  these  various  theories  authenticated  by 
experiment.  To  each  of  these  notions  may 
be  applied  the  expression  of  Haller,  "  Vaga 
cogitatio — in  nulla  fundata  experimento." 

I  trust,  Sir,  that  I  have  now  shown  that 
I  was  not  so  culpable  as  Mr.  Spry  would  have 
it  believed,  in  writing  the  paragraph  which 
he  quotes  from  the  preface  to  my  book,  rela- 
tive to  the  vagueness  and  want  of  authenticity 
of  the  notions  hitherto  entertained  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  thoracic  vacuum.  Mr.  Spry 
blames  me  for  not  quoting  largely  from  the 
authorities  he.  has  enumerated.  To  this  I  re- 
ply, that  my  experiments  were  made  in  1824; 
I  have  given  names,  dates,  circumstances. 
A  gentleman  is  now  in  this  room  who  as- 
sisted at  my  first  experiments.  The  autho- 
rity quoted  by  Mr.  Spry,  the  second  edition 
of  M.  Magendie's  Physiology,  describing 
the  experiment  that  approaches  the  nearest 
to  mine,  was  published  in  1825.  I  read  my 
Memoir  at  the  Institute  of  Prance  in  pre- 
sence of  M.  Magendie.  In  the  preliminary 
observations  -of  that  Memoir,  I  have  stated 
that  I  should  avoid  all  polemical  citations, 
because  1  had  room  only  for  facts.  When 
I  published  this  memoir  in  England,  I  felt, 
and  I  feel  now,  that  I  should  not  have 
acted  honestly,  if  I  gave1  a  syllable  to  the 
public  under  the  sanction  of  the  names  of 
Cuvier  and  Dumeril,  which  had  not  formed 
a  part  of  the  subject  of  their  luminous  re- 
port. Besides,  quoting  mere  speculative, 
theories,  endless   and    bodiless  as  the  his- 
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lory  of  a  dream  ;  "  laboriosa  fignienta," 
would  be  an  unprofitable  employment,  who- 
ever might  be  the  author,  or  whatever  might 
be  the  subject  of  these  theories.  As  to  the 
doctrine  "  of  the  thoracic  vacua  influenc- 
ing the  venous  blood,  not  having  originated 
with  me,"  I  never  claimed,  said  Dr.  Barry, 
any  other  merits  than  what  might  result 
from  having  been  the  first,  the  very  first, 
thi  only  person,  who  proved  by  experiment 
the  exact  nature  of  the  mechanism  employ- 
ed to  form  the  vacua  in  the  sanguisugnous 
cavities  of  the  mammalia.  It  was  upon  this 
ground  alone  that  I  threw  down  the  gaunt- 
let in  the  preface  to  my  book,  when  I  said, 
"  that  no  man,  either  living  or  dead,  had 
even  imagined  my  experiments  before  I  ex- 
ecuted them."  This  was  the  gauntlet  which 
Mr.  Spry  should  have  taken  up.  Mr.  Spry  has 
employed  much  ingenuity  and  research  in 
his  endeavour  to  drive  me  from  a  position 
which  I  never  occupied,  to  strip  me  of  an 
honour  which  I  never  could  have  claimed. 
If  Mr.  Spry  found  the  position  I  had  taken 
up  with  regard  to  the  novelty  of  my  expe- 
riments, and  their  consequences,  impreg- 
nable, he  should  have  candidly  confessed 
it,  and  then  he.  might  have  attacked  the 
originality  of  the  theory  itself,  which  he 
must  have  known  I  had  never  claimed.  Mr. 
Spry  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  influence 
of  unresisted  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood,  must  be  very  in- 
considerable. Yet  he  says,  "  Magendie 
had  fully  established  the  concordance  of  the 
increased  movement  of  the  venous  current 
with  inspiration."  Upon  looking  into  Ma- 
gendie, I  find  that  he  applies  the  term 
"  grande  influence"  to  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  chest  upon  the  progression  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins.  That  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  thus  modified,  "  is  ca- 
pable of  arresting  the  circulation  altoge- 
ther." This  surely  might,  without  much 
impropriety,  be  tailed  a  ",  mighty  agency." 
The  words  of  M,  Magendie  himself,  in  the 
very  page  quoted  by  Mr.  Spry,  will  show  that 
he  had  no  very  accurate  notions  of  the  effect 
of  the  expansion  of  the  chest  on  the  sangui- 
sugnous cavities.  "  When  chance,''  says  M. 
Magendie,  "  produces  a  coincidence  between 
the  dilatation  of  the  thorax  and  auricle,  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  jugulars  is  regu- 
lar." For  the  explanation  of  this  and  all 
the  other  circumstances  connected  with  his 
experiment,  he  refers  to  Haller,  Lemure, 
and  Lorry.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  proved  by 
positive  experiment,  that  the  auricle  (not 
the  appendix,)  and  the  thorax  always  dilate 
and  contract  together.  I  have  introduced 
tubes,  both  through  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior cava,  into  the  sinus  venosus  of  the  right 
auricle  in  dogs,  and  the  liquids  in  communi- 
cation with  these  tubes  invariably  ascended 
during  the  whole  period  of  inspiration,  and 


never  at  any  other  time.  I  say,  Sir,  that 
Mr.  Spry  had  no  right  to  designate  this 
direct  fact  as  a  "  matter-of-course  infe- 
rence" This  single  experiment,  if  there 
never  had  been  another  made,  must  refute 
every  thing  that  he  has  said  about  the  fill- 
ing and  emptying,  and  relaxation-  of  the 
heart,  and  the  old  tale  of  the  two-ounce 
jets  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle,  which 
he  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  next  argu- 
ment. By  the  experiments  made  and  rela- 
ted at  my  late  Lectures,  I  have  proved  that 
the  heart  is  always  full,  and  always  in  a 
forced  state  of  distention,  even  when  the 
animal  has  been  killed  by  bleeding.  In  the 
second  and  third  experiments  given  in  my 
book,  I  have  proved  that  there  is  no  ten- 
dency to  vacuum  between  the  pulmonary 
and  costal,  or  mediastinal  pleura,  during 
expiration.  So  much  for  Dr.  Carson's 
theory.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Spry's  ar- 
guments founded  upon  the  assumption  of 
two  ounces  of  blood  being  thrown  from  the 
left  ventricle  into  the  aorta  at  each  con- 
traction, which  would  render  a  sixty-ounce 
reservoir  necessary  in  case  of  suspended  in- 
spiration ;  does  Mr.  Spry  recollect,  that 
within  the  thorax  there  is  at  all  times  the 
venous  blood  of  the  whole  torso,  the  blood  of 
the  azygos  and  demiazygos,  of  all  the  inter- 
costal veins'!  Does  he  recollect,  that  during 
the  voluntary  supension  of  respiration,  the 
glottis  is  shut  ;  that  the  thorax  neither 
collapses  nor  expands,  and  that  the  loco- 
motion and  contraction  of  the  heart  produce 
vacua,  towards  which  the  unresisted  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  will  force  the  blood 
of  the  nearest  veins?  The  filling  of  the 
veins  by  their  corresponding  arteries  at  all 
distances  from  the  heart,  and  the  simulta- 
neous rush  of  the  contents  of  these  veins 
towards  the  heart,  when  the  thorax  is  ex- 
panded, are  very  different  things.  In  short, 
this  simple  fact  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  all 
the  objections  that  have  hitherto  been  made 
to  the  inspiratory  movement  of  the  venous 
blood,  viz.  that  a  cavity  in  the  act  of  being  di- 
minished in  all  its  diameters,  can  receive  no  addi- 
tion to  its  contents,  and  that  when  this  cavity  is 
in  the  act  of  being  similarly  enlarged,  all  com- 
municating liquids  must  be  pressed  towards  it. 
Mr.  Spry  has  drawn  some  arguments  fronr 
comparative  anatomy,  and  if  1  understand 
that  gentleman  rightly,  he  said  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  posterior  cava  in  the 
cetacea,  the  seal,  &c,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  blood,  which  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  cannot  transmit  to  the 
left,  the  pulmonary  circulation  of  the  ani- 
mal being  impeded  during  his  immersion. 
This  abdominal  reservoir,  therefore,  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Spry,)  continues  to  be 
filled  by  the  vis  a  tergo,  while  the  animal 
remains'  under  water.  When  the  whale, 
after  having  continued  his  full  period  below, 
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comes  fo  the  surface,  makes  one  inspiration, 
is  struck  by  ;i  harpoon  and  dives,  lie  must 
go  down  -with  his  Tenons  reservoir  nearly 
full.  What  must,  then,  be  the  capacity  of 
this  reservoir,  if  it  be  able  to  contain  all  the 
blood  returned  during  the  two  periods  bv 
the  vis  a  tergo?  From  whence  could  the 
left  heart  derive  its  supplies,  if  the  returning 
current  were  to  be  turned  aside,  and  retained 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  abdominal  cava  1 

All  these  difficulties,  andathousand  others, 
are  avoided  by  conceiving  that  this  reser- 
voir is  filled  at  the  surface  by  the  operation 
of  the  thoracic  pumps,  and  that  as  soon  as  all 
the  blood  it  contains  has  been  forced  into  the 
thorax  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  around, 
the  animal  is  again  obliged  to  come  to  the 
surface  to  fill  it  a  second  time,  by  one  or 
two  strokes  of  his  thoracic  puinps. 

I  now  come  to  Mr.  Spry's  four  expe- 
riments :  these  four  (continued  Dr.  Barry 
with  some  warmth)  I  contend  constitute 
but  one  experiment,  and  that  one  is  a  j 
literal  copy  of  the  experiment,  so  often 
repeated  by  Harvey,  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  vis  a  tergo,  and  that  the  venous  and  ar-  \ 
terial  currents  run  in  opposite  directions.  I 
Harvey  compressed  veins  at  various  dis- 
tances from  the  heart,  and  showed  that  I 
Wood  will  flow  when  the  vein  is  wounded  I 
below  the  point  compressed.  Had  Mr.  Spry 
entertained  any  doubts  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  venous  current,  his  experiments 
would  tend  to  dissipate  them,  but  they 
leave  the  question  of  the  thoracic  vacuum 
entirely  untouched.  There  are  some  curious 
circumstances  connected  with  the  experi- 
ment upon  the  dog,  which  appear  to  have 
escaped  Mr.  Spry's  notice  :  when  the  dog 
was  held  perpendicularly  by  the  fore  paws, 
his  chest  open,  and  his  cava  tied,  and 
wounded  behind  the  pericardium,  there 
were  three  powers  employed  in  forcing  the 
blood  through  the  opening  in  the  vein  : 
1st,  the  vis  a  tergo;  'idly,  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  blood  acting  through  the  azygos, 
from  the  tip  of  the  fore  paw  ;  Sdly,  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  intestines  com- 
pressed against  the  mesenteric  veins,  by  the 
tension  of  the  abdominal  integuments  forcing 
the  blood  of  the  porta  into  the  thoracic  cava. 
Hence  the  blanching  of  the  intestinal  veins 
and  liver.  In  these  experiments  Mr.  Spry 
appears  to  have  forgotten  the  very  just  and 
beautiful  observation  of  Dr.  Carson — "  That 
whoever  admits  into  the  regions  occupied 
by  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  vision  or  the 
touch,  must  have  already  admitted  mi  in- 
lluence  destructive  of  the  machinery  ;  and 
like  the  school  boy,  inspects  the  cavity  of 
the  drum  into  which  he  had  cut,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  origin  of  its 
.sound."  Why,  instead  of  laying  open  the 
thorax,  did  not  Mr.  Spry  make  the  experi- 
ment which  he  (Dr.  Larry)  had  made,  and 


introduce  his  hand  into  the  thorax  of  the 
horse,  and  in  that  way  satisfy  himself  that 
the  blood  did  return  through  the  cava  only 
during  inspiration'!  Why,  he  would  ask, 
did  he  not  satisfy  himself  on  that  point  ? 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  felt  the  rush 
of  venous  blood  through  the  cava  during  in- 
spiration only,  and  he  would  have  felt  the 
progressive  dilatation  of  that  vessel,  and 
the  sinus  venosus  during  that  act. 

Mr.  Lloyd  stated  that  he  had  made  3ome 
experiments  to  determine  how  far  the  lnng3 
possessed  the  power  of  adapting  themselves 
to  the  varying  dim°nsions  of  the  chest,  but 
more  particularly  during  inspiration,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  what  was  the  amount  of 
vacuum  that  could  possibly  be  formed  be- 
I  tween  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  lungs,  and  to  ascertain  the  in- 
fluence of  inspiration  and  expiration  upon 
the  pericardium,  and  consequently  on  the 
vacuum  supposed  to  be  formed  there.  He 
had  seen  all  Dr.  Barry's  experiments  re- 
peated before  he  began  to  make  his  own, 
and  we  understood  Mr.  Lloyd  to  say,  that 
although  he  was  led  from  these  experiments 
to  admit  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  a  vacuum  in  the  thorax  during 
inspiration,  that  his  own  experiments  had 
led  him  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  so  far 
from  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  assisting  in 
forming  the  pericardiac  vacuum,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lungs  on  the  surface  of  the  pe- 
ricardium tended  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
after  describing  at  some  length  the  relative 
localities  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  insisted 
that  the  lungs  in  their  expansion  must  press 
the  pericardium  in  upon  the  heart,  and  de- 
stroy all  tendency  to  vacuum  within  that 
bag  during  inspiration. 

Dr.  Barry  replied  by  observing,  that  one 
fact  was  worth  a  thousand  speculations. 
Experiment,  he  said,  proved  the  very  con- 
verse of  Mr.  Lloyd's  theory  to  be  the  fact. 
He  referred  to  the  second  and  third  experi- 
ments in  his  book.  Dr.  Barrv  here  took  an 
opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  arguments 
drawn  by  Mr.  Spry  from  comparative  ana- 
tomy. Cuvier  had  confined  the  reservoir  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  cava  to  the  phoca  in 
the  mammalia,  and  the  plongeon  in  birds. 
But  if  this  reservoir  does  exist  in  whales, 
and  if  it  serves  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
blood  sent  up  by  the  vis  a  tergo,  and  which 
cannot  be  taken  into  the  thorax  during  the 
immersion  of  the  animal,  (the  circulation  in 
the  lungs  being  impeded,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Spry,)  he  would  ask,  from  what  source  does 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  receive  its  supplies, 
if  there  be  no  reservoir  in  the  great  pulmo- 
nary veins.  After  the  reservoir  of  the  pos- 
terior cava  has  been  filled  by  the  animal's 
longest  stay  under  water,  and  when,  after 
making  a  single  inspiration  at  the  surfric, 
lie  dives  again,  what  becomes  of  the  ad- 
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ditional  blood  sent  up  by  tbe  vis  n  tergo  3 !  flow  of  venous  blood  to  (be  beart  was  as- 
W  bat  must  be  the  size  of  tbe  reservoir,  when  i  cribed  to  tbe  same  cause  as  forced  the  air 
tbe  whale  comes  to  the  surface  a  second  through  the  trachea  during  tbe  expansion 
time'!  All  these  difficulties  would  be  avoided,1  of  the  cbest ;  or,  in  Dr.  Barry's  own  word*, 
by  conceiving  that  the  enlargement  of  tbe  !  "  it  connected,  as  cause  and  effect,  the  ex- 
posterior  cava  behind  the  liver  is  intended  i  pansion  of  the  chest  with  the  afflux  of  the 
lo  contain  an  additional  supply  for  the  right '  centripetal  fluids  to  the  beart."  The  second 
beart,  while  tbe  animal  is  under  water  ;  and  '  edition  of  Mage.ndie's  Physiology,  which 
tbr'  when  exhausted,  it  is  tilled  again  at  the  |  contained  the  paragraph  read,  was  published 
surface,  by  a  single  expansion  of  the  thorax,  j  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  March  18'j>,  and 
Mr.  Spry  begged  leave  to  repeat  the  |  the  report  of  the  Institute  on  Dr.  Barry's 
assurance  lie  had  before  given  the  Society,  j  paper  was  not  made  until  the  29th  of  August 
that  be  entertained  no  other  feelings  than  j  of  the  same  year.  Consequently,  bis  "  Re- 
those  of  tbe  greatest  respect  for  Dr.  Barry,  chercbes  Experimentales"  could  not  have 
and  that  it  was  his  only  object  to  arrive  at  I  been  published  at  Paris  until  after  that  time, 
the  true  merits  of  the  question.  It  afforded  l  Dr.  Barry  had  said,  that  he  made  bis  ex- 
him  pleasure,  on  retracing  the  long  speech)  periment  of  introducing  a  flexible  cathetber 
of  Dr.  Barry,  to  observe,  that  no  one  point,  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse  in  Oct.  1824; 
which  be  had  taken  to  prove  that  the  ori-  of  this  he  (Mr.  Spry)  entertained  no  doubt, 
ginality  of  the  thoracic  vacuum  theory  did  j  but  be  had  the  best  authority  for  stating 
not  belong  to  Dr.  Barry,  had  been  success-  that  Magendie  bad  performed  tbe  same  ex- 
fully  assailed  by  that  gentleman;  nay,  he  i  periment,  on  the  same  vein,  four  years  ago. 
bad  himself  admitted  that  he  bad  no  claim  i  Magendie  took  to  himself  no  credit  of  on- 
to it.  Dr.  Barry  had  needlessly  carried  the  |  ginality  for  this,  but  referred  to  Haller  and 
attention   of   the   Society    back  to   remote  j  Eorry  as  having  before  noticed   tbe  exact 


periods  of  medical  history,  to  prove  that  the 
notions  entertained  respecting  the  nature 
of  that  vacuum  were,. with  the  opinions  of 
the  moderns,  "  vagueaudunauthenticated;" 
but  that  the  merit  of  having  pointed  out  the 
mechanism,  of  that  vacuum  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  him,  or  as  Dr.  Barry  bad  expressed 


correspondence  which  was  sought  to  be 
established  between  the  act  of  inspiration 
and  the  flow  of  venous  blood  to  the  heart. 
He  (Mr.  Spry)  would  trouble  the  Society 
with  only  another  passage  from  Magendie's 
work  on  tbe  subject,  it  was  this,  "  Tbe 
explanation  of  these  phenomena,   as.it  has 


himself,  "  the  mechanism  was  never  pointed  J  been  given  by  Haller  and  Eorry,  is  very  sim- 
out  by  which  nature  applies  tbe  mighty  i  pie  and  satisfactory  at  first  sight.  When 
agency  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  veins,  j  the  chest  dilates  it  draws  up  the  blood  of  the 
and  connects,  as  cause  and  effect,  the  ex-  vena  cava,  and  by  degrees  that  of  the  veins 
pansion  of  the  chest  with  the  afflux  of  the  j  which  open  into  them.  The  mechuriism  of 
centripetal  fluids  to  the  heart."  He.  was  |  this  aspiration  is  very  nearly  similar  to  that 
surprised  at  the  reading  of  this  sentence  in  I  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  trachea." 
tbe  preface  to  Dr.  Barry's  book,  but  he  was  Was  there  any  thing  vague  and  unautheu- 
the  more  surprised  to  hear  Dr.  B.now  repeat   tkated  in  these  passages 1     Had  not  Magen- 


die. said  all  he  could  say  on  tbe  subject  in 
the  plain  but  conclusive  language  be  had 
employed,  aud  had  be  not  performed  ex- 
periments to  prove  tbe  fact  1  Yet  Dr. 
Barry  had  said,  that  "  the  mechanism  had 


the  same  sentiments,  because  be  thought  it 
possible  that  Dr.  Barry  might  not  have  seen 
Magendie's  book  at  the  time  he  wrote  his 
preface.  It  was  his  object  at  the  preceding 
meeting  to  show,  by  a  careful  mention  of 
dates,  how  gradually  the.  thoracic  vacuum  never  been  pointed  out,  and  that  no  man, 
theory  had  arrived  to  something  like  com-  whether  living  or  dead,  bad  even  imagined  his 
pletion  ;  the  vacuum  was  first  supposed  to  j  experiment  but  himself.''  Dr.  Barry  bad 
be  confined  to  ;.he  beart,  it  was  then  con- 1  excused  himself  for  not  mentioning  Magen- 
nected  with  respiration,  and  lastly,  the  act  i  die's  book  at  the  Institute,  because  he 
of  respiration  concerned  in  its  production,  wished  to  avoid  polemical  discussion  ;  be- 
namely,  inspiration,  was  pointed  out ;  and  if  cause   he   thought  that  all  papers   read  to 


it  were  done  by  no  other  man,  it  had  been 
done  sufficiently  by  Magendie,  who  had  thus 
expressed  himself : — "  During  the  dilatation 
of  the  thorax,  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava 
superior  and  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and 
by  degrees  that  of  the  other  veins,  is  drawn 
toward  the  heart.  The  mechanism  of  this 
aspiration  is  similar  to  that  which  draws  the 
air  into  the  lungs;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
inspiration  of  venous  blood."  Here,  Mr.  Spry 
contended,  the  mechanism  was  as  clearly 
dy^cribfd  as  words  could  describe  it ;  tbe 


learned  Societies  should  be  as  short  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  that  if  he  had  again  to  publish 
an  English  edition  he  should  do  tbe  same 
thing  ;  that  was  to  say,  he  should  altogether 
omit  to  mention  what  Magendie  had  done 
on  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  Spry)  would  say, 
that  if  he  did  so,  he  would  deservedly  merit 
the  censure  which  had  been  already  ex- 
pressed, since  it  was  a  duty  which  every 
man  owed  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  the 
public,  to  put  the  public  in  possession  of 
whatever  wa*  of  importance  connected  with 
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the  investigations  to  be  undertaken.  Dr. 
Barry  had  said,  that  he  had  never  claimed 
the  merit  of  originality  ;  but  whether  he  had 
or  not  might  be  best  learned  from  his  own 
preface.  If  "  the  mechanism  had  never 
been  pointed  out"  by  any  other  man  than 
Dr.  Barry,  he  was  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
having  pointed  it  out ;  and  if  it  had  been 
before  pointed  out  by  any  other  man,  the 
merit  of  pointing  it  out  could  not  belong  to 
Dr.  Barry.  Dr.  Barry  had  said,  that  the 
experiment  on  the  horse  was  only  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  experiment  of  Harvey,  to  de- 
monstrate the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but 
Harvey  had  never  said  in  what  position  the 
annimal  was  placed  when  he  performed  the 
experiment.  It  was  the  design  of  the  ex- 
periment on  the  horse,  as  "well  as  of  that  on 
the  dog,  to  allow  gravitation  to  act  on  the 
returning  columns  of  Mood,  and  although  the 
weight  of  the  returning  column  of  blood  was 
allowed  in  each  case  to  operate  freely  and 
fully,  the  blood  did  return  up  to  the  place 
on  which  the  ligatures  were  applied.  Dr. 
Barry  hod  asked,  -why  he  (Mr.  Spry)  had 
not  thrust  his  hand  into  the  thorax  of  a 
horse  and  felt  that  the  blood  did  return 
through  the  vena  cava  only  in  inspiration  1 
He  should  answer,  that  he  did  not  do  it 
because  he  could  have  the  evidence  of  an- 
other sense  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. He  would  ask,  on  which  sense 
the  greatest  reliance  should  be  placed  iu  the 
present  case,  on  the  feeling  or  the  sight  3 
It  required  no  inconsiderable  effort  to  pass 
the  arm  into  the  thorax  of  such  a  powerful 
animal  as  the  horse  ;  and  to  make  that  open- 
ing through  which  the  arm  was  introduced 
air  tight,  as  Dr.  Barry  had  imagined  he  had 
done,  a  great  degree  of  pressure  must  have 
been  made  on  some  part  of  the  arm,  pres- 
sure sufficient  to  take  away  all  delicacy  of 
sensation  in  the  fingers.  He  had  by  no 
means  overlooked  the  beautiful  remark  of 
Dr.  Carson  ;  but  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Barry 
had  forgotten  it  when  he  asked  why  the 
experiment  of  thrusting  the  arm  into  the 
ttiorax  of  the  horse  had  not  been  performed  ; 
he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had 
even  by  that  experiment  brought  himself 
within  the  scope  of  Dr.  Carson's  remark, 
since  the  touch  was  considered  as  fatal  to 
the  machinery  as  the  sight.  He  preferred 
the  evidence  of  his  vision,  therefore,  to  that 
of  the  touch  under  these  circumstances,  and 
the  more  so  as  it  was  equally  available  by 
bystanders.  Fact  was  better  than  theory  ; 
and  as  he  had  evidence  to  adduce  so  unobjec- 
tionable as  ocular  demonstration  in  support 
of  his  second  proposition,  he  should  still 
consider  that  he  had  succeeded  in  showing 
that  the  influence  of  the  thoracic  vacuum 
ou  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  must  be 
very  considerable,  as  the  blood  did  return  to 
the  heart  without  it»  assistance  ;  and  that 


nothing  that  Dr.  Barry  had  said  had  proved 
his  title  to  the  merit  of  originality  cvep  for 
his  experiments. 

Dr.  Macann  said,  that  his  name  having 
been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Barry,  he  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  say  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  to  which  that  gen- 
tleman had  alluded.  With  this  object  in 
view,  the  shortest  and  most  satisfactory 
course  perhaps  would  be,  to  give  a  simple 
narrative  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  institution  of  Dr.  Barry's  first  ex- 
periments, and  the  preparation  of  his  origi- 
nal memoir,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  charge  of  Dr.  Barry  having  bor- 
rowed any  thing  from  the  work  of  M.  Ma- 
gendie,  was  not  well  founded.  In  the  month 
of  August  18-24,  (continued  Dr.  Macann,) 
Dr.  Barry  did  me  the  honour  of  laying  be- 
fore me,  in  Paris,  a  memoir,  which  he  had 
then  composed,  "  On  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Veins."  The  object  of  this 
memoir  was  to  show  that  this  motion  was, 
or  ought  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
entirely,  influenced  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. This  memoir,  however>.  was  entirely 
hypothetical,  that  is,  it  consistedVn  a  chain 
of  reasoning  founded,  upon  abstract  prin- 
ciples, and  tending  to  show  that  the  jmotion 
of  the  venous  blood  must  be  so  influenced, 
if  these  principles  were  well  founded.  Aiftef 
having  carefully  examined  this  memoir,'  I 
remarked  to  Dr.  Barry,  that  if  these  princi- 
ples were  well  founded  one  experiment, 
would  establish  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn 
from  them.  This  experiment  was  performed 
in  my  presence,  as  stated  in  Dr.  Barry's 
book,  and  by  it  his  anticipated  conclusions 
were  verified  There  may  be  some  dispute 
hereafter  as  to  the  priority  of  claim  to  the 
abstract  theory,  but  there  can  be  none  as 
to  the  novelty  and  originality  of  the  expe- 
riments. It  had  been  long  known  that 
water  would  ascend  in  the  pump,  and  man- 
kind had  availed  themselves  of  this  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  certainty  of  the  fact  does 
not  deduct  from  the  merit  of  the  man  who 
first  demonstrated  that  the  water  is  forced 
to  ascend  in  the  pump  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  From  the  long  intimacy  which 
has  subsisted  between  Dr.  Barry  and  my- 
self, I  can  affirm  that  at  the  time  lie  wrote 
the  memoir  I  have  mentioned  he  had 
scarcely  heard  of  Dr.  Carson's  book,  and 
that  the  first  copy  of  it  he  had  ever  seen 
was  sent  by  me  to  him  from  London  in 
1825.  With  regard  to  the  memoir  read 
before  the  Institute,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
detail  all  the  steps  of  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing by  which  he  had  been  led  to  his  ex- 
periments, and  that  facts  should  be  princi- 
pally attended  to.  The  whole  memoir  was 
accordingly  re-written,  and  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  read  before   a  learned  body  it 
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was  necessarily  short,  and  admitted  of  no 
room  for  quotations.  Dr.  Macann  then 
proceeded  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
fallaciousness  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
t:ie  experiment  with  the  bellows  ;  he  said, 
that  one  fact  had  particularly  struck  him,  it 
was  this  :  the  trachea  in  the  human  subject 
was  larger  than  any  vein,  yet  in  Mr.  Searle's 
bellows  the  tubes  to  represent  veins,  which 
were  four  in  number,  were  all  larger  than 
those  representing  the  trachea.  This  caused 
his  principal  objection  to  the  apparatus. 

Mr.  Kingdon  would  ask  one  question. 
Did  Dr.  Macann  mean  to  state  that  the  rima 
glottidis  was  larger  than  any  vein  in  the 
body,  that  it  was  larger  than  the  vena  cava 
inferior,  for  example,  where  it  passed 
through  the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  1 

Dr.  Wuodforde  stated  that  the  bellows 
of  Mr.  Searle  was  furnished  only  with  three 
tubes  to  represent  veins,  and  that  one  of 
them  was  decidedly  smaller  than  the  nozzle 
of  the  bellows  representing  the  trachea. 

Dr.  Macann  replied  that  the  bellows  he 
had  seen  at  the  Hunterian  Society  was  of 
the  description  he  had  named. 

Dr.  Barry  said  he  had  to  apologize  for 
again  intruding  on  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety. He  would  remind  the  Society,  that 
all  the  experiments  which  had  been  made 
by  persons  who  felt  opposed  to  his  doctrine, 
had  confirmed  his  statement,  that  there  was 
some  vacuum  found  in  the  chest  during  in- 
spiration ;  this  had  been  proved  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Ellerby,  Dr.  Davis;  and 
others  ;  in  short,  no  man  had  denied  it  ;  but 
it  was  contended,  that  the  influence  of  that 
vacuum  was  inconsiderable  in  its  action,  be- 
cause the  blood  could  return  to  the  heart 
without  its  aid.  Mr.  Spry  comes  to  a  conclu- 
sion which  I  am  sure  he  will  himself,  upon  re- 
flertion,  acknowledge  not  to  be  very  logical. 
He  hopes  "  that  his  experiments  would 
suffice  to  show,  that  the  thoracic  vacuum, 
the  existence  of  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny,  exerted  little  in- 
fluence on  the  return  of  the  venous  blood, 
as  it  was  very  evident  that  the  venous  blood 
could  be  brought  back  to  the  heart  by  other 
powers."  It  would  be  just  as  logical  to 
conclude,  that  because  the  bull  and  the 
mule  (in  Miss  Edgeworth's  humourous  de- 
scription of  King  Corney's  ploughing-team) 
could  drag  the  plough  a  few  yards  without 
the  assistance  of  the  old  horse,  the  latter 
could  give  no  assistance  if  again  tackled  on 
by  a  fresh  hay  rope.  King  Corney's  plough- 
man, however,  had  too  much  logic  to  come 
to  the  conclusion,  and  the  old  horse  was 
accordingly  added  once  more  to  the  hetero- 
geneous team.  I  hope  for  the  honour  of 
the  very  little  mathematical  demonstration 
and  rational  induction  still  left  to  our  con- 
jectural art, — nay,  for  the  well-merited  re- 
pu  ration  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck  himself,  as  a 
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medical  philosopher,  that  he  did  not  make 
the  declaration  ex  cathedra,  which  in  The 
Lancet  he  is  stated  to  have  made,  viz. 
"  That  from  what  he  had  heard  that  even- 
ing, he  considered  that  the  influence  of  the 
thoracic  vacuum  on  the  circulation  was  almost 
nothing,  and  that  it  would  be  unjustifiable 
cruelty  to  make  any  further  experiments  on 
the  subject."  But  what  has  the  learned 
Doctor  heard  1  Why,  he  heard  that  veins 
had  been  tied  at  various  distances  from  the 
heart,  with  the  thorax  open,  and  the  thorax 
shut,  and  that  when  these  veins  were  punc- 
tured below  the  ligature,  blood  had  flowed. 
So,  because  blood  flows  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  proved  to  demonstration  that 
atmospheric  pressure,  modified  by  the  organs 
of  the  animal,  cannot  have  any  influence  on 
its  current,  under  any  circumstances.  In 
short  because  after  the  bull  had  eaten  the 
hay  rope  that  connected  the  old  horse  with 
the  plough,  he  and  the  mule  could  still  drag 
it,  after  a  fashion,  it  would  be  unjustifiable 
cruelty  to  try  whether  the  old  horse,  if  tied 
on  again,  could  give  any  assistance  or  not. 
Dr.  Barry  concluded,  by  inviting  Mr.  Spry 
to  imitate  the  examples  of  Mr.  Ellerby  and 
Mr.  Searle,  who  had  repeated  his  principal 
experiments,  and  who  (though  opposed  to 
his  inferences)  had  acknowledged  their  cor- 
rectness with  a  manliness  and  caudour.which 
did  them  honour. 

^*Mr.  Spry  said  that  there  were  a  few  re- 
marks made  by  Dr.  Barry,  which  required 
.reply.  Dr.  Barry  had  now  given  up  all 
claim  to  the  originality  of  the  theory,  but 
he  contended  for  the  originality  of  the  ex- 
periments made  to  show  that  the  theory 
was  true.  Dr.  Barry  might  have  saved  him- 
self that  trouble  as  the  same  thing  had  been 
done  before  him  by  others  ;  Magendie  had 
described  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
vacuum  was  found  before  him,  and  had  con- 
firmed the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  of  his 
predecessors  by  actual  experiment.  So 
that  although  the  fact  for  which  Dr.  Barry's 
experiments  were  made  to  establish,  was 
long  since  admitted  ;  yet,  for  these  experi- 
ments, brought  to  hear  upon  an  admitted 
fact,  Dr.  iiarry  claimed  originality,  and  no 
small  share  of  glory.  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  pretensions  of  a  man  who, 
because  he  had  made  some  experiments  to 
demonstrate  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
different  perhaps  from  any  before  made, 
should  turn  round  and  claim  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  1  Or  who,  being 
driven  from  such  a  claim,  should  say,  if 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation,  he  had 
made  experiments  to  show  the  fact  different 
from  those  made  by  Harvey,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  glory  of  the  dis- 
covery 1  Dr.  Barry  had  objected  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  sent  from  the  ventricle  ;  he, 
(Mr.Spry)  stated  twoounces  on  the  authority 
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of    Hallcr,    Blumenbach,    Richetand,  audi 
other  most  distinguished  physiologists  ;  and 
until  Dr.  Barry  had  made  some  experiments 
or  adduced  some  sort  of  evidence  to  show  that  | 
that  quantity  was  not  expelled  at  each  con- 
traction of  the  left  ventricle,  he  should  still 
assume  that  it  was.     If  Dr.  Barry  wished 
to  know  on  what    authority    the-   peculiar 
structure  of  the   animals    named  had  been 
mentioned  ;  he  should  refor  him  to  Meckel, 
and  to  Carus,  or  he  believed  it  had  also 
been  quoted  by  Fyfe  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his 
Compendium  of  Anatomy,  which  might  be 
deemed  a  pretty  correct   abstract    on   the  | 
subject.     Dr.  Barry   had  laid   great  stress 
upon  the  formation  of  the  vacuum  m  the 
pericardium,     But  what  was.  to    become 
of  that  vacuum  in  cases  where  the  inner 
surface   of  the  pericardium   was   glued  to 
the   surface  of  the  heart  1     Dr.  Barry  must 
have  recollected  the   experiment  made  by 
Mr.Searle  on  the  rabbit,  as  shown  to  the 
Hunterian  Society, in  which  the  pericardium 
was   opened  by  removing  a  portion  of  the 
sternum,  the  finger  was  introduced  in  ab- 
solute contact  with  the  heart,  and  of  course 
atmospheric  pressure  ;   yet  the  animal  had 
lived   for  many  hours,  and  the    circulation 
therefore  must  have   continued.     He,  Mr. 
Spry,  did  not  deny,  as  he  had  before  stated, 
the  existence  of  the  thoracic  vacuum,  or 
that  it  might  not  exercise  some  influence  on 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  buthe  would 
contend  that  that  influence  had  been  proved 
to   be  inconsiderable,   and  undeserving   that 
tank  which  had  been  assigned  to  it  among 
the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  circulation. 

[Some  further  debate  ensued,  but  as  no 
matter  of  argument  was  involved,  we  have 
not  room  to  notice  it.] 

Dr.  Cia'tterbuck  said  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  express  his  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject on  a  former  occasion,  and  he  felt  it  right 
a*ain  to  do  so.  He  thought  that  it  was 
clearly  established,  by  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Barry  and  of  those  who  had  repeated 
them,  that  there  was  some  sort  of  vacuum 
formed  in  the  chest  during  inspiration.  He 
had  never  questioned  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Barry's  experiments,  but  he  dissented  from 
the  inferences  which  Dr.  Barry  had  drawn. 
It  was  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
as  all  experiments  must  be  attended  with 
considerable  pain  to  the  animal,  increased 
efforts  were  made  ;  so  that  it  was  probable 
that  no  experiment  could  ever  determine  the 
natural  condition  of  the  chest  in  respiration. 
He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  vacuum  to  a 
certain  extent  might  exist,  and  prove  of  some 
use  in  the  circulation  under  certain  circum- 
stances ;  as,  for  example,  when  great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  animal :  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  its  influence  was  neither 
bo  constant  nor  so  important  during  ordinary 
respiration,  as  Dr.  Barry  had  supposed.    He 


had  already  expressed  his  opinion  that  suffi- 
cient evidence  bad  beeu  adduced  to  justi.y 
that  conclusion. 

Dr.  Barry  said  that  he  had  already 
gained  much  ground.  It  was  now  allowed 
on  all  hands,— 1st,  That  his  experiments 
were  correct ;  2dly,  That  atmospheric  pros- 
sure  does  exercise  some  influence,  on  the  pro- 
gression of  the  venous  blood.  It  only  re- 
mained to  establish  the  amount  of  this  influ- 
ence. This  latter  task  he  thought  he  had 
already  accomplished,  by  the  application  ot 
the  barometer  as  described  in  his  lectures. 
Dr.  Barry  considered  Mr.  Searle's  very  in- 
genious experiment  with  the  bellows-thorax 
as  a  confirmation  of  one  of  his  leading  infer- 
ences ;  viz.  "  That  it  is  the  repetition  ot  in- 
spiration which  regulates  the^ velocity  ot  the 
blood  returning  to  the  heart." 


TO  PHYSICIANS. 

(circular.)* 

A  private  Association  of  Physicians  in 
the  Metropolis  has  been  occupied  more  than 
a  year  in  maturing  a  plan  for  improving  the 
state  of  the  Medical  Profession,  upon  prin- 
ciples founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  public 
utility.  They  now  offer  it  for  the  approba- 
tion and  support  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Faculty  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
as  well  as  of  the  Community  at  large. 

That  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  en- 
tirely a  common  cause,  in  which  all  are 
equally  interested.  The  individuals  who 
now  address  their  brethren,  will  therefore 
not  make  any  personal  applications  :  nor  will 
they  even  avow  themselves,  until  a  number 
of  the  faculty,  in  town  and  country,  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  highly  respectable,  and  effi- 
cient bodv,  shall  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  co-operating  with  them.  In  raising,^ 
not  unworthily  thev  trust,  the  standard  ot 
professional  improvement,  and  indicating  a 
safe  rallying  point  for  unprotected  physicians, 
they  have  rendered  the  labours  of  those  who 
may  now  join  them  comparatively  easy. 

It  being  particularly  desirable,  at  the 
commencement  of  an  undertaking  of  this 
magnitude  and  importance,  to  ascertain  the 
-sentiments  of  the  faculty,  it  is  earnestly  re- 
quested that,  on  receiving  a  copy  ot  this 
circular,  they  will  communicate  their  opi- 
nion upon  it,  either  directly,  or  through 
some  other  physicians.  They  will  please, 
in  order  to  save  the  postage  ot  many  letters, 
to  transmit  their  communications  m  franks, 
or  otherwise  free  of  expense,  addressed  to 

*  This  is  the  Document  mentioned  at 
pa^ea  359  and  535  of  our  present  volume.— 
Ed. 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Physic  in 
-Loudon,  and  to  the.  care  of  Messrs.  Long- 
man mid  Co.,  Booksellers,  Paternoster-row. 
-hack  physician  receiving-  a  copy  of  this  I 
circular,  is  requested  to  communicate  it  to  I 
others  ;  and  afterwards  to  favour  the  Asso- 
ciation  with  their  collective  sentiments 

Sueh  as  do  not  receive  copies  will  impute! 
the  omission,  in  the  absence  of  a  list  of  the  I 
faculty,  to  ignorance  of  their  address.  In  ' 
order  that  such  omissions  may  be  supplied, 
information  respecting  the  names  of  doctors 
in  physic,  resident  in  their  own  or  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  is  requested  to  be  transmit- 
ted in  the  answers  returned  by  physicians 
receiving  this  circular.  Suggestions  of  all 
kinds  will  be  favourably  received  and  atten- 
tively considered.  This  Association  have 
only  further  to  add,  that  since  the  Surgeons 
and  General  Practitioners  have  respectively 
formed  unions,  have  already  presented  Pe- 
titions to  the  Legislature,  and  are  proceed- 
ing to  adopt  other  measures  in  support  of 
their  particular  interests ;  unless  the  phy- 
sicians also  form  a  similar  union  in  support 
of  their  own  rights  and  those  of  the  public, 
bad  as  things  now  are  with  this  higher 
brach  of  the  medical  profession,  it  is  very 
far  from  being  improbable  that  they  may 
still  become  much  worse. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  PHYSIC  IN 
LONDON. 

A  few  physicians,  who  had  long  observed 
with  regret  the  detriment  to  the  public,  and 
the  debasement  to  the  medical  profession, 
occasioned  by  the  artificial,  forced,  discor- 
dant, disproportionate,  and  fluctuating  state 
into  which  its  different  branches  had  fallen, 
did,  on  the  27th  of  July  1325,  constitute 
themselves  into  the  nucleus  of  a  proposed 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining, 
promulgating,  and  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish such  an  organization  of  that  profession 
as  is  calculated,  by  emulation  and  competi- 
tion, to  bring  into  activity  the  greatest  sum 
of  talent,  knowledge  and  integrity  ;  and 
thereby  to  ensure  to  the  community,  in  the 
highest  attainable  degree,  the  preservation 
of  health,  and  the  prolongation  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  members  of  the  profession 
themselves  the  greatest  sum  of  stability  and 
respectability,  of  which  their  condition  is 
susceptible. 

At  various  meetings  subsequently  held  in 
pursuance  of  their  object,  they  agreed  upon 
the  following  principles  and  rules  :— 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Ix  the  organization  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  medical  profession,  the  main 
object  of  consideration,  as  in  all  other  de- 
partments, ought  to  he  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity ;     by   consulting   which,    also,    the 


respectability  of  their  own  members  will  be 
best  insured. 

From  the  almost  fortuitous  manner  in 
which  laws  and  institutions  have  for  the 
|  most  part  arisen,  and  the  little  share  which 
j  the  public  voice  has  generally  had  in  fram- 
I  ing  them,  in  those  periods  of  comparative 
l  ignorance  in  which  they  originated,  it  has 
j  necessarily  happened  that  they  have  been 
t  much  more  calculated  for  the  convenience 
!  and  aggrandizement  of  the  members  of  the 
professions  concerned,  or  their  separate 
branches,  than  for  the  benefit  of  society  at 
large.  These  observations  hold  good  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  medical  profession 
more  than  of  any  other  ;  and  of  that  profes- 
sion, in  the  British  dominions,  more  than  in 
any  other  nation. 

It  is  essential  to  the  objects  in  view,  that 
there  should  be  no  limitation  to  the  number 
of  any  of  the  branches  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, excepting"  what  is  imposed  by  the 
demand  ;  that  there  should  exist  complete 
emulation  and  unrestrained  competition 
among  their  members ;  that  the  public 
should  have  a  free  choice  of  their  medical 
attendants  ;  that  the  tests  of  fitness  should 
be  proper  and  uniform  ;  that  examination 
should  be  conducted  upon  determinate  prin- 
ciples, and  not  by  bodies  having  an  interest 
in  the  issue  ;  and  that  universities  should 
be^  regulated  with  a  view  to  a  correct  and 
efficient  medical  discipline  and  instruction. 

Is  is  an  obvious  deduction  from  the  clear- 
est principles  of  our  common  nature,  that 
those  members  of  any  profession  who  bene- 
fit by  its  mal- organization,  will  not  only  not 
aid  in,  or  consent  to,  but  will  on  the  con- 
trary, by  every  means  in  their  power,  op- 
pose the  improvements  which  would  de- 
prive them  of  their  exclusive  privileges  :  and 
it  follows  as  a  corollary  from  this  proposition, 
that  the  representations  of  parties  interested 
in  the  perpetuation  of  existing  abuses  ia 
this  profession  should  be  listened  to  with 
distrust. 

That  medical  constitution  best  adapted  to 
maintain  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
the  respectability  of  the  profession,  we  think 
can  best  be  obtained  by  free  and  frequent 
discussion,  by  an  union  of  persons,  who, 
from  talents  and  education,  are  competent 
to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject, 
and,  from  their  position  in  society,  have  no 
interest  in  perpetuating  delusion  or  abuse. 
In  the  words  of  Addison  :  "  An  honest  party 
of  men,  acting  with  unanimity,  are  of  in- 
finitely greater  consequence  than  the  same 
party  aiming  at  the  same  end  by  different 
views."  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  an 
extended  and  numerous  union  of  physicians, 
affiliated  throughout  the  cities  and  counties 
of  the  British  dominions,  would  speedily  be 
able  to  produce  conviction  in  the  public 
mind,  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  Minis- 
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ters  of  the  Crown,  of  the  utility  and  neces- 
sity of  remodelling,  upon  correct  principles, 
the  various  branches  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  United  Kingdom.  An  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Graduates  of  Universities,  too, 
it  is  obvious,  can  in  the  mean  time  esta- 
blish and  maintain  themselves  in  the  inde- 
pendent and  honourable  exercise  of  their 
profession,  in  virtue  of  the  rights  conferred 
by  their  diplomas,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  medical  incorporations, 
and  every  other  species  of  undue  inter- 
ference. For  although  it  is  true  that,  against 
such  usurpation  and  interference,  every  doc- 
tor of  physic  may,  to  a  certain  degree, 
singly  maintain  his  individual  rights,  it  is 
only  by  union  on  an  extended  scale,  that 
the  members  of  the  faculty  can  permanently 
obtain  complete  security  and  protection. 

RULES. 

ELIGIBILITY    OP    MEMBEHS,    &C. 

All  graduates  in  medicine  practising  as 
physicians  are  eligible,  in  virtue  of  their 
diplomas,  to  become  members  of  "  The 
Faculty  of  Physic  in  London,"  without  dis- 
tinction of  university  or  country.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Association,  it  is  proper 
here  to  state,  are  intended  to  be  wholly 
prospective. 

The  diploma  of  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Faculty  of  Physic  in  London 
being  verified  and  registered  in  the  office  of 
the  Association,  upon  subscribing  to  their 
principles,  he  is  of  course  entitled  to  be 
enrolled  as  a  member. 

When  any  question  arises  rendering  eligi- 
bility or  the  exceptions  doubtful,  or  in  any 
other  case  of  difficulty,  the  doubts  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  ballot,  at  the  next  subsequent 
meeting,  or  any  more  convenient  time. 

Members  in  the  country  to  be  at  liberty 
to  vote  by  proxy. 

Other  rules  to  be  enacted  as  the  occur- 
rences arise  which  may  seem  to  call  for 
them  ;  holding  always  in  view  the  maxim, 
that  the  principal  security  and  ornament  of 
an  association,  founded  on  just  principles, 
consist  in  the  absence  of  all  unnecessary 
restrictions. 


zation,  was  therefore  deputed  to  a  portion 
of  the  associates:  and  the  results  ot   their 
labours    have    since     been    published,    by 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  in  a  work  en- 
titled "  An  Exposition  of  the  State  ot  the 
Medical  Profession  in  the  British  dominions, 
.and  of  the  Injurious  Effects  of  the  Monopoly 
by  Usurpation  of  the  Royal  College  ot  Phy- 
sicians in  London."     To   that  work   refer- 
ence may  be  made,   as   illustrative  ot  the 
principles    and  viev  s   of    the  Association. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  has  been  thought 
right   to  give    in   the   present  Circular  its 
principal  heads,  under  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions, in  order  that  no  person   who  joins 
them  may  be  able  to  allege  that  any  of  the 
principles  of  the  associates  have  been  either 
misrepresented  or  concealed,  and  that  all 
who  read  them  may  be  led  to  a  due  sense  ot 
the    utility    and  necessity   of    a    thorough 
medical  reformation : — 


In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  and  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place,  it  became 
evident  that  some  more  efficient  means  than 
had  yet  been  contemplated  of  informing  the 
faculty  and  the  public  respecting  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  mal-organization  of  the 
■different  branches  of  the  medical  profession, 
were  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
object  in  view  within  a  reasonable  period. 
The  task  of  investigating  the  actual  state  of 
these  different  branches,  but  more  especially 
of  that  of  physic,  as  well  as  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  their  palpable  mal-organi- 


Resolved, 

1.  That,  in  London,  there  are  174  phy- 
sicians, being,  on  a  population  of  1,200,000, 
one  to  7000  inhabitants  ;  whilst,  in  Pans, 
there  are  600,  being,  on  a  population  of 
800,000,  one  to  1300  inhabitants.  Conse- 
quently, in  London,  the  ratio  of  the  physi- 
cians to  the  population  is  to  that  of  Paris 
but  as  tme  to  five. 

2.  That,  in  London,  there  are  1000  sur- 
geons or  one  to  1200  inhabitants ;  whilst, 
in  Paris,  there  are  only  128,  or  one  to  6000 
inhabitants  ;  the  proportion  in  London  being 
to  that  in  Paris  vsfive  to  one. 

3.  That,  in  London,  there  are  2000  prac- 
tising apothecaries,  or  one  to  600  inhabi- 
tants; whilst,  in  Paris,  there  are  only  180 
dispensing  apothecaries  or  pharmaciens,  or 
one  to  4450  inhabitants  ;  the  proportion  in 
London  being  to  that  in  Paris  as  seven  to  one. 

4.  That,  in  London,  there  are  besides 
upwards  of  300  chemists  and  druggists,  (the 
dispensing  apothecaries  or  pharmaciens  ot 
other  countries,)  being  in  greater  proportion 
than  that  class  in  Paris,  and  quite  sufficient, 
under  a  good  organization,  to  supply  all  the 
inhabitants  with  drugs.  This  branch  has, 
in  this  country,  under  the  prevailing  system 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  wants  ot 
the  people,  within  the  last  half  century. 

.">.  That,  in  London,  the  physicians  are  to 
the  surgeons  as  one  to  six  ;  to  the  apothe- 
caries, as  one  to  twelve  ;  to  the  chemists 
and  druggists,  as  one  to  two;  to  all  of  them 
united,  as  one  to  twenty  ;  whilst,  in  1  ans, 
the  physicians  are  to  the  surgeons  as  five  to 
one  ;  to  the  pharmaciens,  as  three  to  one  ; 
to  both  united,  as  two  to  one ;  the  ratio 
which  the  physicians  in  London  bear  to  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, being  to  that  in  Paris  as  one  to/arty  ! 
6.  That  since  in  Paris  no  undue  re- 
strictions exist,  in  respect  to  the  ditlerent 
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branches  of  the  medical  profession ;  and 
since  their  relative  proportions  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  population,  are  similar  to 
those  which  obtain  in  other  cities,  where  no 
undue  restrictions  prevail,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  these  proportions  are  the  result 
of  the  necessary  adaptation,  under  freedom 
from  undue  restraint,  of  the  supply  to  the 
demand. 

7.  That  since  there  cannot  naturally  be, 
in  any  state  of  society,  such  a  relative  demand 
for  medical,  surgical  and  pharmaceutical  aid, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  existing  relative  pro- 
portions of.  the  different  branches  of  the 
medical  profession  in  London ;  and  since 
similar  relative  proportions  do  not  obtain  in 
cities  where  no  undue  restrictions  exist,  it 
follows  that  the  artificial,  forced,  discordant, 
disproportionate,  and  fluctuating  state  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  medical  profession 
in  London,  is  mainly  the  result  of  the 
monopolies  which  relate  to  these  branches. 

8.  That  the  healthy  state  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  medical  profession  in  Paris, 
and  throughout  France  generally,  being  ad- 
mitted to  depend  upon  the  due.  adaptation  of 
the  supply  to  the  demand  ;  and  their  un- 
healthy state  in  London,  and  throughout 
England  generally,  to  depend  upon  re- 
strictions which  prevent  that  due  adapta- 
tion;  and  the  ratio  which,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  physicians  in  London 
bear  to  the  other  branches  of  the  medical 
profession,  being,  relatively  to  Paris,  as  one 
to  forty  ;  it  follows, — the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  cities,  in  respect  to  the 
aid  of  these  different  branches,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  equal, — that  the  excess  of  the 
other  branches  over  that  of  the  physician  in 
London,  is  as  forty  to  one  ! 

9.  That  according  to  the  proportions 
which  exist  in  Paris,  there  should  be  in 
London,  900  physicians,  170  surgeons,  and 
210  dispensing  apothecaries  ;  in  all  1310,  or 
one  to  900  inhabitants  :  whereas  the  actual 
numbers  are,  17  j  physicians,  1000  surgeons, 
9900  practising  apothecaries  or  geneaalprac- 
tititmers,  and  300  dispensing  apothecaries  or 
chemists  and  druggists  ;  in  all  3475,  or  one 
to  31.5  inhabitants.  Consequently,  the  ex- 
penses incidental  to  sickness  are  nearly 
three  times  as  great  in  London  as  in  Paris. 

10.  That  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  London  were  instituted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  "  preventing  improper  persons 
from  practising  physic,  punishing  bad  prac- 
tice, and  suppressing  empiricism;"  and 
that,  to  enable  them  to  carry  these  objects 
into  effect,  they  were  vested  with  the  pow- 
ers of  prosecuting,  fining,  imprisoning,  and 
interdicting  offenders. 

11.  That,  in  addition  to  the  powers  with 
which  they  were  legally  invested,  they  have 
usurped  others,  of  which  the  following  are 
some  of  the  principal :  1.  The  re-examina- 


tion of  graduates  in  physic  ;  2.  The  limi- 
tation of  the  number  of  physicians,  and  con- 
sequently of  medical  students  in  the  uni- 
versities ;  3.  Their  division  into  different 
ranks ;  4.  The  establishment  of  a  higher 
rank  in  favour  of  the  graduates  of  certain 
universities,  in  which  inferior  medical  in- 
struction prevails  ;  and,  by  an  unparalleled 
inconsistency,  the  degradation  to  a  lower 
rank  of  the  graduates  of  other  universities, 
in  which  medical  instruction  exists  of  a 
superior  kind  ;  and  5,  By  the  prohibition, 
under  a  considerable  penalty,  to  meet  in  con- 
sultation with  doctors  in  physic  who  are 
not  of  their  body,  although  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  attend  with  surgeons  and  apo- 
thecaries. 

12.  That  the  re-examination  of  gradu- 
ates of  universities,  by  a  private  College, 
whose  rights  as  physicians  are  derived  from 
their  university  diplomas  ;  who  are  conse- 
quently no  higher  in  rank  than  those  whom 
they  examine ;  who  cannot  even  confer 
the  title  of  Doctor  in  physic  (in  1704,  there 
were  in  their  list  ten  licentiates  who  had  no 
such  title),  and  who  have  even  a  direct  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  issue,  is,  besides  be- 
ing an  usurpation,  wholly  preposterous. 

13.  That  the  division  of  admitted  phy- 
sicians into  distinct  ranks,  which  was  at  first 
entirely  arbitrary,  was  in  17  52  made  to  ap- 
ply to  particular  universities,  the  fellowship 
being  restricted  to  the  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  licentiates,  notwith- 
standing the  parity  of  rights  expressly  se- 
cured to  the  universities  by  the  articles  of 
union,  taken  principally  from  those  of  Scot- 
land. 

14.  That,  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  surgeons  and  apothecaries  had  become 
so  numerous,  the  physicians  remaining 
nearly  stationary,  that  it  became  impossible 
to  restrain  them  from  practising  physic  ; 
and  that  they  subsequently,  under  a  change 
of  circumstances,  and  by  virtue  of  particu- 
lar charters,  formerly  acquired  that  privi- 
lege, whilst  the  College  continued  to  prose- 
cute physscians,  not  of  their  body,  for  a  simi- 
lar exercise  of  their  profession. 

1.5.  That,  in  France  and  other  countries, 
whilst  the  physician  and  surgeon  observe 
some  decency  and  reserve  in  their  encroach- 
ments upon  each  other's  provinces,  the 
pharmacien  or  dispensing  apothecary  does 
not  encroach  upon  that  of  either.  In 
Britain  alone  is  the  practising  apothecary, 
surgeon- apothecary,  or  generul- practitioner 
known. 

16.  That  he  who  exclusively  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  practice  of  physic,  must 
capacity  being  equal,  be  the  most  skilled  in 
that  particular  branch ;  and  that  he  who 
depends  for  remuneration  upon  advice,  has 
less  powerful  inducements  to  deviate  from 
duty  to  bis  patients,  than  he  who  depends 
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for  remuneration  upon  the  quantity  of  drugs 
which  he  furnishes.  Consequently,  as  in 
this  country,  nine-tenths  of  the  practice  of 
physic  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  de 


early  consideration,  in  order  that  efficient 
remedies  may  he  applied  to  the  very  serious 
grievances  complained  of,  and  the  disgrace 
wiped  away  of  being,  in  respect  to  our  laws 


pead  for  remuneration  upon  the  quantity  of  i  in  this  department,  centuries  behind  other 
drugs  which  they  supply,  and  their  interests  civilized  nations. 


being  thus  perpetually  kept  at  variance  with 
their  duties,  the  organization  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  medical  profession  in  foreign 
countries  is  far  preferable  to  that  which  ob- 
tains in  Britain. 

17.  That  the  effects,  upon  the  interesrs 
of  the  public,  of  the  mal-organization  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Britain,  are,  to  pre- 
vent their  having  a  free  choice  of  their 
physicians  ;  to  substitute  surgical  or  phar- 
maceutical for  medical  aid  of  an  appropriate 
kind  ;  and  greatly  to  enhance  the  expenses 
incidental  to  sickness. 

18.  That  the  effects  upon  the  different 
branches  of  the  medical  profession,  of  the 
artificial,  forced,  discordant,  disproportion- 
ate, and  fluctuating  state,  into  which  they 
have  been  thrown  by  the  causes  mentioned, 
are  injurious  to  all  of  them  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  can  readily  be  conceived. 

19.  That  physicians  who  are  not.  of  the 
College  in  London,  are  precluded  in  Eng- 
land, when  their  professional  character  is 
libelled,  from  legal  redress.  Upon  crossing 
the  Tweed  or  the  Channel,  to  prescribe  for 
a  patient,  the  eminent  professors  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  may  be  calumniated  with  im- 
punity. 

20.  That,  whilst  in  England,  Members  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  of  the 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  London,  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries in  London,  are,  by  the  new  Jury  Act, 
exempted  from  serving  on  juries,  there  is 
no  such  exemption  in  favour  of  Doctors  of 
physic,  not  of  the  London  College,  even  the 
members  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Colleges  of 
Physicians.  They  are  also  liable,  in  Lng- 
land,  to  be  balloted  for  the  militia,  and  to 
perform  other  obligations,  from  which  the 
aforesaid  persons  are  exempt. 

21.  That  until  the  different  branches  of 
the  medical  profession  be  legally  regulated 
a-new,  upon  unquestionable  principles  of 
public  utility,  it  shall  be  a  main  object  of 
the  association  of  the  faculty  of  physic  in 
London,  by  means  of  a  general  confederation 
of  the  independent  physicians,  wherever 
they  may  reside,  to  afford  support  and  pro- 
tection to  all  doctors  of  physic,  whether 
practising  in  town  or  elsewhere,  who  shall 
become  members  of  their  bodv,  against  the 
numerous  civil  degradations  to  which  they 
are  liable,  as  well  as  the  usurpations  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  London. 

22.  That  the  public  at  large,  the  mem 


23.  That  petitions  to  the  Legislature,  and 
representations  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  founded  upon  these  resolutions,  with 
.such  additions  and  alterations  as  may  be 
judged  necessary,  be  presented  at  the  earliest 
practicable  periods  that  may  be  found  expe- 
dient, with  a  view  to  ulterior  proceedings  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  object. 

London,  12th  of  August,  182<S. 


TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURES. 

To  the  Editor  of 'The  Laxcf.t. 

Sip., — I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  insert  the 
fallowing  observations  in  your  next  Number, 
In  The  Lancet,  January  6th,  there  is  a 
case  of  fracture  of  the  leg,  atGuy's  Hospital, 
which  terminated  fatally  ;  the  treatment  of 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  very  in- 
judicious. In  the  first  place,  why  put  on 
splints  in  such  a  case,  where,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  accident,  much  inflammation  was 
to  be  dreaded'!  The  application  of  leeches, 
too,  only  added  to  the  irritation.  If  the  limb 
had  been  laid  in  a  pillow,  placed  on  a  flat 
piece  of  board,  a  large  linseed  meal  poultice 
applied  over  the  whole  of  the  injured  parts, 
and  the  pillow  then  slightly  confined  round 
by  two  or  three  bits  of  tape  loosely  tied, 
and  this  renewed  once  or  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  I  have  no  dcubt  but  the  termi- 
nation of  the  case  would  have  been  very 
different. 

Nothing  can  be  so  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  surgery,  as  to  bind  up  recent 
fractures  in  splints.  Most  of  the  pain  and 
inflammation  which  occur  after  fractures, 
are  occasioned  by  confining  the  limb  in  ban- 
dages and  splints.  Suppose,  for  want  of 
splints,  the  parts  should  become  a  little  dis- 
placed? all  may  he  easily  put  to  rights  when 
the  inflammation  is  subdued.  By  this  simple 
application  of  a  linseed  poultice,  and  nothing 
else,  I  have  lately  seen  a  very  bad  compound 
dislocation  of  the  ancle,  with  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  go  on  favourably  from  the  first,  with- 
out  pain,  irritation,  or  fever.  1  have,  in  the 
course  of  many  years  practice,  often  wit- 
nessed the  same  happy  results  from  the  same 
simple  mode  of  treatment.  I  wish  surgeons 
in  Hospitals  would  lay  aside  their  splints  in 
the  earlv  management  of  fractured   limbs, 


d  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  plan  here  laid 
hers  of  the  legislature,  and  the  ministers  of  j  down. 
the  crown,  are  earnestly  solicited   to  take 
this  highly  interesting    subject  into  their  J     Jan.  9th,  1327. 


A    Coi'NTllY    Sl/nCEON, 


EDINBURGH  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 
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ROYAL  INFIRMARY,  EDINBURGH. 
Jan.  27,  J  827. 


Case  of  Colica  Pictmum,  produced  by  the  al>- 
Borptkm  of  Lead  used  as  dressing  to  un  exten- 
sile Burn, 

Custom  has  sanctioned  the  division  of 
"  cases"  into  the  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful. We  have  also  another  subdivision  of 
reported  surgery  into  records  of  failure  from 
proper,  and  of  fatality  from  improper,  treat- 
ment. The  classification  might  be  extended 
further,  by  the  establishment  of  another 
order,  affording  examples  of  the  effects  of 
good  and  bad  practice  in  the  same  patient, 
aad  conducted  by  the  same  medical  attend- 
ant. Thus,  to  poison  a  man  in  one  stage  of 
his  illness,  and  subsequently  to  restore  him, 
might  be  considered  a  familiar  illustration 
of  the  latter  description  of  remedial  agency. 
Singular  enough,  all  these  varieties  of  patho- 
logical terminations  have  been  esteemed 
almost  equally  instructive  by  the  profession  ; 
but  the  cause  is  sufficiently  obvious,  for, 
the  physician  or  surgeon  who  would  merely 
know  what  to  do  in  any  given  instance, 
would  only  be  acquainted  with  half  his  du- 
ties, since  knowing  what  to  avoid  is  now 
thought  just  as  important  a  part  of  his  know- 
ledge. At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  might  puz- 
zle one  to  account  for  this  electrical  attri- 
bute of  a  "  positive"  and  "  negative"  con- 
dition of  the  healing  art,  peculiar,  perhaps, 
to  this  science  alone,  though  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  quite  evident,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  excessive  talent  of  some, 
the  fertile  ingenuity  of  others,  the  roguery 
of  more,  and  the  ignorance  of  as  many  as 
all  the  rest  put  together,  have  eventually 
discovered  all  that  is  good  and  all  that 
is  bad,  and  converted  the  exceptions  of 
medicine  into  general  rules.  At  all  events, 
whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  ano- 
maly, and  however  burthensome  its  con- 
sequences must  be  to  the  memory  of 
the  practitioner,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  necessity  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
prohibitions,  as  well  as  the  commands  of 
therapeutics,  as  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell will  elucidate. 

She  was  admitted  on  the  2d  of  November 
for  an  extensive  burn  of  the  abdomen,  and 
contiguous  parts  of  the  body.  The  ulcer, 
in  the  usual  time,  assumed  a  healthy  aspect, 
and  continued  to  cicatrize  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  nothing  particular  occurred  in  her 
case  so  far,  except  that  her  convalescence 
seemed  more  tedious  than  might  be  expect- 
ed, even  from  so  serious  an  injury,  having 
never  regained  her  wonted  energy.  Her 
pulse    continued    quick    aad   feeble ;    her 


tongue  slightly  furred ;  her  colour  of  a  ca- 
daverous hue  ;  her  features  sharp,  anxious, 
and  attenuated ;  and,  on  asking  her  several 
times  as  to  the  cause  of  these  appearances, 
she  could  assign  no  other  reason  for  their 
presence  than  weakness  and  long  confine- 
ment to  bed.  All  her  symptoms  became 
more  intense,  and  she  now  began  to  com- 
plain of  a  tendency  to  costiveness,  and  of 
weakness  in  the  extremities,  from  her  knees 
downwards.  On  the  16th  of  January,  the 
abdomen  became  tender  and  tympanitic,  and 
she  complained  of  violent  pain.  An  enema 
in  the  night  brought  away  a  large  dejection, 
but  she  remained  much  in  the  same  state, 
and  was  ordered  a  colocynth  pill  every  sixth 
hour. —  17th.  The  pain  in  the  abdomen  re- 
mained unabated  ;  the  bowels  not  opened 
during  the  night,  and  passed  but  about  four 
ounces  of  urine.  An  injection  of  sulphat  of 
soda  and  senna,  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil, 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  immediately.  From 
this  to  the  19th,  she  had  taken  at  intervals 
castor  oil,  calomel,  tincture  of  aloes,  and  had 
fomentations,  and  several  enemata  of  tur- 
pentine administered,  but  without  any  ef- 
fect. At  eight  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
2<)th,  she  was  visited  by  Dr.  Hunter,  and 
ordered  eight  grains  of  scanimony,  and  three 
of  hyoscyamus  every  third  hour,  but,  becom- 
ing worse  during  the  night,  an  infusion  of 
tliirteen  grains  of  tobacco  was  given  in  the 
form  of  injection,  which  freely  evacuated  the 
bowels  in  the  course  of  about  two  hours. 
Since  that  period  she  remains  in  a  state  of 
extreme  debility,  and  with  a  tendency  to 
constipation. 

During  the  treatment  of  the  ulcer  pro- 
duced by  the  burn  in  this  patient,  anoint- 
ment containing  an  oxide  of  lead  had  been 
used,  and  the  nature  of  her  symptoms  place 
it  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were  induced 
by  the  absorption  of  that  substance,  the  ex- 
tent and  situation  of  the  sore  being  both 
favourable  to  the  introduction  of  the  poison 
into  the  system.  The  temporising  remedies 
employed  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease, 
are  not  calculated  to  excite  so  much  sur- 
prise, as  that  any  preparation  of  lead  should 
have  been  permitted  in  such  a  case  at  all. 
The  wonder,  indeed,  is  still  increased,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  almost  every  teacher  of 
surgery  warns  his  pupils  against  the  use  of 
this  metal,  as  an  application  to  extensive 
sores  for  any  length  of  time.  The  complaint 
originating  in  this  manner  is  consequently  a 
very  rare  occurrence,  and  never,  perhaps, 
to  be  seen  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital. 
Amongst  the  poor,  however,  the  complaint 
sometimes  arises  in  this  way,  with  whom 
ground  white  lead  is  a  favourite  remedy  for 
burns  and  scalds,  many  of  which,  every  per- 
son who  ever  discharged  the  office  of  dresser 
in  a  public  surgery,  must  have  noticed  com- 
ing in  daubed  over  with  this  substance. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ASTRAGALUS. 


Having  heard  no  allusion  made  to  the  cause 
of  the  colica  pictonum  in  the  present  in- 
stance by  Dr.  Hunter,  at  his  visits  to  the 
patient,  the  writer  had  the  curiosity  to  con- 
sult the  hospital  journal,  hut  he  was  much 
surprised  at  perceiving  that  silence  was  here 
observed  also  on  that  subject,  by  the  Doc- 
tor's "  fidus  Achates."  Now  this  omission 
is  extremely  ungenerous  in  Dr.  Hunter  ;  for 
the  instances  in  which  his  practice  affords 
instruction,  being  like  angels'  visits  "  few 
and  far  between,"  he  might  surely,  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  make  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity, suffer  his  heart  to  expand,  and  per- 
mit his  pupils  to  profit  even  by  his  mistakes. 
The  secret  may  probably  have  been  reserved 
for  official  announcement  in  the  clinical  lec- 
ture room,  where  it  will  be  heard  as  a  no- 
velty by  the  "  select  few;"  while  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  of  the  house,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  mercenary  division  of  instruc- 
tion, must  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
most  important  feature  in  this  case,  and  who 
might  well  address  their  superiors  in  the 
language  of  the  exiled  satirist  of  Rome  : 

"  Sic  libitum  vano  qui  nos  distinxit  Othoni." 
Scotus. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


RUPTURE    OF    THE    SPLEEN. 

An  accident  of  this  nature  was  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  during  the  last  admission- 
week  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper.  The  patient, 
a  fine  robust  young  man,  fell  from  a  build- 
ing unto  the  ground,  being  a  distance  of 
about  forty  feet.  He  was  brought  into  the 
Hospital  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  lingered  until  eight  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  vital  powers  were  in 
a  state  of  extreme  depression  ;  but  a  few 
hours  after  admission  there  was  a  feeble 
attempt  at  reaction,  and  it  was  thought 
proper  to  open  a  vein  in  the  arm — only  a 
few  drachms  of  blood,  however,  could  be 
obtained. 

On  examination  after  death,  there  was 
found  to  be  an  extensive  laceration  of  the 
spleen,  with  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
abdomen.  There  were  also  four  ribs  frac- 
tured on  the  left  side,  a  slight  injury  to  the 
scalp,  and  a  fracture  of  the  left  leg. 


PARTIAL  DISLOCATION  OF    THE  ASTRAGALUS'? 

There  is  at  this  time  in  Cornelius  Ward, 
a  case  on  which  some  difference  of  opinion 


exists  as  to  its  nature.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
considers  it  to  be  a  "  well-marked  instance" 
of  a  comparatively  rare  accident — partial 
dislocation  of  the  astragalus.  The  patient 
is  a  young  man,  and  was  admitted  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Key,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  received  severe  injury  to 
the  right  leg.  The  accident  occurred  from 
the  man  having  fallen  from  a  height  of  six 
yards  to  the  ground,  and  lighting  on  his  feet. 
There  was  so  much  tumefaction  immediate- 
ly following  the  injury,  that  when  the  pa- 
tient was  admitted,  and  for  some  time  after, 
it  was  certainly  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
precise  nature  of  the  injury  done  ;  crepitus 
was  indistinctly  felt  at  a  short  distance  above 
the  ancle,  and  in  front  of  the  joint  was  a 
very  considerable  hard  swelling.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  the  application  of 
leeches,  discutient  lotions,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  rest,  the  general  swelling  had  so  far 
subsided,  as  to  admit  of  a  more  accurate 
examination  being  made  ;  it  was  now  ap- 
parent, on  handling  the  limb,  that  the  tibia 
was  fractured  at  a  short  distance  above  the 
joint,  and  the  fibula  also  broken,  at  about 
two  inches  higher  up  the  limb.  The  malle- 
olus externus,  and  malleolus  internus,  were 
found  to  maintain  their  relative  situation  ; 
but  in  front  of  the  ancle  joint,  there  was  a 
bony  projection,  equal  in  magnitude,  and 
much  resembling  in  figure,  the  fore  part  of 
the  astragalus.  Various  and  forcible  at- 
tempts were  made  to  reduce  this  SAvelling, 
but  without  effect ;  and  the  case  was  there- 
fore simply  treated  in  reference  to  the  frac- 
tures. There  is  nothing  material  to  remark 
on  the  progress  of  the  case  ;  the  fractured 
bones  became  united  in  about  the  usual 
space  of  time,  and  at  the  period  of  making 
this  report  appear  to  be  firmly  consolidated. 
But  the  tumour  on  the  instep  remains,  and 
j  hence  a  question  arises  as  to  its  nature  :  it 
has  really  (jesting  aside)  proved  a  "  bone 
of  contention."  We  have  before  said,  that 
the  malleoli  preserved  their  relative  situa- 
tions— such  is  the  case  now.  The  foot  ( if 
we  except  the  swelling  on  the  instep)  is 
not  deformed  ;  there  is  the  customary  lateral 
motion ;  flexion  and  also  extension,  but 
more  especially  the  former,  is  made  with 
some  difficulty. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper's  opinion  of  the  case 
is,  that  the  bone  projecting  at  the  instep  is 
the.  astragalus,  which  bone,  he  says,  is 
thrown  forward,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  tibia  has  receded. 

Mr.  Key,  on  the  other  hand,  considers 
that  the  swelling  is  occasioned  by  a  frac- 
ture, with  consequent  displacement  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tibia,  i.e.  its  articula- 
tory  portion,  which  has  advanced,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  the  malleolus  internus  is 
left  entire,  and  in  its  natural  situation. 
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Mr.  Key's  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
the  tumour  at  the  instep  be  the  displaced 
astragalus,  are  these  :  that  the  lateral  motion 
of  the  foot  (which  we  know  is  performed 
between  the  astragalus  and  tibia)  is  seen  in 
the  present  case  to  be  performed  between 
the  projecting  bone  and  the  bones  situated 
beneath,  which  he  argues  could  not  be  the 
case,  supposing  the  projecting  bone  really 
to  he  the  astragalus;  for  in  that  case,  the 
astragalus  being  thrown  forwards  on  the 
os  naviculare,  would  not  move  upon  it,  so  as 
to  give  the  extensive  lateral  motion  capa- 
ble of  being  produced  in  the  present  in- 
stance ;  neither  would  it  admit  of  flexion 
and  extension  being  made  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. Added  tp  these  reasons  against  the 
probability  of  the  accident  being  dislocation 
of  the  astragalus,  Mr.  Key  remarks,  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  deformity  of  the 
foot,  characteristic  of  this  accident. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  fair  and 
impartial  statement  of  tlus  case,  with  Sir 
Astley's  pros,  and  Mr.  Key's  cons,  and  we 
confess  ourselves  really  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  reconcile  their  "  conflicting  opi- 
nions." We  suppose  that  nothing  short  of 
actual  demonstration  would  be  sufficient. 
Mr.  Callaway  considers  it  to  be  a  case  of 
dislocated  astragalus  ;  Mr.  Morgan  declines 
giving  an  opinion  until  the  parts  are  dis- 
sected. 

The  case  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  and 
as  the  patient  still  remains  in  the  Hospital, 
many  of  our  readers  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  and  deciding  for  themselves. 


CASE  OF  RETENTION  OF  URINE  FROM  STRIC- 
TURE OF  IIIK  URETHRA,  FOLLOWED  BY 
ABSCESS  AND  SLOUGHING. — FATAL  TER- 
MINATION   OF    THE    CASE. 

R.  L.,  a  middle-aged  man,  of  spare  habit, 
was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  on  the  15th 
of  November,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bran  shy 
Cooper,  on  account  of  retention  of  urine. 

The  patient,  on  his  admission,  stated  that 
he  had  laboured  under  difficulty  of  passing 
his  urine  for  several  years,  and  that  occa- 
sionally he  had  suffered  with  entire  reten- 
tion. He  had  passed  but  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  urine  for  several  days  previous  to 
admission,  and  not  the  slightest  quantity 
during  the  preceding  eighteen  hours.  He 
complained  much  of  pain,  and  conceived 
great  tenderness  on  making  pressure  over 
the  pubic  region  ;  the  bladder  was  evidently 
much  distended. 

Mr.  B.  Cooper  attempted  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  introduce  the  catheter,  but 
failing  to  do  so,  he  directed  the  patient  to  be 
put  in  a  warm  bath,  and  to  be  bled  from  the 
arm  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  ounces.  These 
measures  being  complied  with,    faintness 


was  produced,  and  the  catheter  was  again 
attempted,  but  without  success.  A  short 
time  after  his  removal  from  the  warm  bath, 
the  urine  began  to  flow,  or  rather  to  ooze 
away,  but  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bed- 
clothes were  observed  to  be  very  wet,  and 
the  pain,  with  the  distention  of  the  bladder, 
were  materially  lessened. 

Mr.  Cooper  directed  that  warm  fomenta- 
tions should  be  applied  over  the  pubic  re- 
gion ;  and  prescribed  a  dose  of  aperient  me- 
dicine, with  two  grains  of  calomel,  and  one 
grain  of  opium,  to  be  taken  at  bed  time. 
The  patient  was  admitted  at  noon. 

16.  The  urine  has  continued  to  dribble 
away  at  intervals  throughout  the  night  in 
the  same  manner  as  yesterday  ;  the  bladder 
is  still  much  distended,  and  there  is  great 
tenderness  on  pressure.  The  patient  has 
occasional  hiccup  ;  the  pulse  is  small,  but 
not  quick  ;  the  tongue  slightly  furred,  and 
with  numerous  fissures  apparent  on  its  sur- 
face. 

Mr.  Cooper  made  efforts  for  a  great 
length  of  time  to  pass  the  catheter,  but  was 
prevented,  as  he  stated,  by  a  very  firm  stric- 
ture, situated  in  that  part  of  the  urethra  im- 
mediately under  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  Mr. 
Cooper  considered  that  the  symptoms  were 
not  sufficiently  urgent  to  warrant  an  opera- 
tion ;  he  therefore  directed  twelve  leeches 
to  be  applied  over  the  pubes,  and  the  warm 
fomentations  to  be  continued.  In  the  even- 
ing the  patient  was  suffering  very  much, 
and  was  visited  by  Mr.  Callaway,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  a  catheter,  and  drew 
off  nearly  four  pints  of  high-coloured  urine. 
This  afforded  much  relief  to  the  patient.  The 
catheter  was  retained  in  the  bladder  by 
means  of  tapes ;  a  further  application  of 
leeches  was  directed,  and  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  opium. 

17.  The  patient  is  much  better;  the 
catheter  now  remains  in  the  bladder  un- 
plugged, the  urine  being  allowed  to  flow 
through  it.     Ordered  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

19.  The  catheter  removed  to-day,  and 
one  of  larger  size  introduced  without  much 
difficulty. 

20.  On  visiting  the  patient  this  after- 
noon, he  complained  of  having  had  two  fits 
of  shivering  in  the  night,  and  he  obtained 
but  little  rest.  The  pulse  is  quick,  the  skin 
hot  and  dry ;  the  bowels  have  not  been 
moved  since  yesterday.  He  does  not  com- 
plain of  pain  in  the  bladder,  or  at  the  seat  of 
stricture,  and  the  urine  passes  freely  through 
the  catheter,  which  is  still  retained  in  the 
bladder.  Ordered  to  take  two  grains  of  ca- 
lomel and  one  grain  of  opium  immediately, 
and  to  repeat  the  dose  at  bed  time;  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil  to  be  given  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

21.  The.  febrile  symptoms  have  in  a  great 
measure   subsided ;   the  bowels  have  been 
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freely  acted  upon.  The  catheter  came  out 
this  morning,  and  -was  introduced  again 
With  some  difficulty, 

22 — 2;>.  Much  the  same  ;  the  catheter 
retained  in  the  bladder. 

2.5.  The  catheter  came  out  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  and  has  not  again  been  intro- 
duced. The  patient  has  passed  urine  three 
times  without  the  instrument,  and  says  that 
there  is  no  obstruction. 

26.  We  learn  from  the  dresser  that 
yester-evening  the  patient  became  much 
worse  ;  he  was  irritable  and  restless  ;  the 
pulse  quick  and  sharp,  the  tongue  red  and 
dry,  and  the  skin  hot.  The  catheter  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Callaway,  but  was  not 
continued  in  the  bladder. 

This  morning  the  pulse  is  35,  and  sharp 
in  its  beat ;  the  bowels  have  been  moved 
several  times,  and  the  tongue  is  moist. 

The  catheter  was  introduced  this  morn- 
ing, and  is  now  retained  in  the  bladder  ;  the 
urine  passes  freely  through,  but  the  patient 
complains  of  much  pain  in  the  urethra, 
about  its  membranous  portion. 

Ordered  to  have  ten  leeches  applied  over 
the  part  in  pain,  and  to  take 

Calomel,  one  grain  ; 

Opium,  half u  grain  ; 

every  six  hours,  with  the  following  draught  : 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Antimonial  wine,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Camphor  julep,  one  ounce.     Mix. 

'27.  On  removing  the  catheter  this  morn- 
ing, some  pus  was  observed  to  flow  from  the 
urethra.  LMr.  Cooper  supposes  that  an  ab- 
scess has  formed,  and  burst  into  the  ure- 
thra. The  pulse  is  quick  and  sharp,  the 
skin  hot  and  dry,  the  tongue  is  also  dry, 
and  the  patient  complains  of  thirst. 

Ordered  to  continue  taking  the  calomel 
and  opium;  the  catheter  not  to  be  intro- 
duced, if  the  urine  flows  freely. 

28.  There  is  a  soft  fluctuating  swelling 
of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  immediately 
anterior  to  the  scrotum  ;  this  tumour  disap- 
pears on  making  pressure,  from  its  contents 
passing  into  the  urethra.  There-is  swell- 
in°-  and  tenderness  in  the  perineum  ;  the 
patient  complains  of  the  urine  scalding  wheu 
it  passes.  The  pulse  is  95,  and  of  that  pe- 
culiar character  which  denotes  great  irrita- 
tion existing  in  the  system  ;  the  tongue  is 
dry,  and  morbidly  clean  ;  the  bowels  mode- 
rately open. 

Ordered  to  continue  the  calomel  and 
opium,  and  to  take  two  grains  of  the  .--ul- 
phate  of  quinine  from  a  wiue-gla>sful  of  the 
infusion  of  roses,  three  times  a-day. 

The  only  local  treatment  adopted,  con- 
sisted in  walcing  prepare  on  the  swelling  by 
media  of  strapping  and  a  roller,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent mutter  from  accumulating  ! 

29.  The  swelling  in  front  of  the  scrotum 
has  increased  ;  it  may  still  be  emptied  into 


the  urethra  by  pressure.  The  mine  now  is 
almost  constantly  dribbling  away,  and  a 
bladder  is  now  worn  tied  to  the  penis.  No 
farther  local  treatment^. 

Ordered  to  take  twelve  minims  of  the 
black  drop  at  bed  time,  and  to  continue  the 
other  medicines. 

:>().  Much  the  same,  both  as  regards 
local  and  constitutional  symptoms. 

December  2.  We  rind  the  patient  this 
morning  very  low  and  dejected  :  he  says 
that  he  is  about  to  die.  The  pulse  is  lot), 
and  small ;  the  tongue  dry  and  red,  and  the 
appetite  bad.  The  abscess,  situated  ante- 
rior to  the  scrotum,  frequently  becomes 
painfully  distended  with  urine,  when  the 
patient  minges  ;  but  it  is  got  rid  of  by 
making  pressure,  and  this  he  does  as  often 
as  it  becomes  filled.  Mr.  Cooper  directed 
four  ounces  of  port  wine  to  be  given  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  with  arrow 
root  ;  to  continue  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
and  anodyne  draught  at  bed  time:  Local 
treatment  left  to  the  vis-mtdicatrix  natural .' 

3.  The  patient  obtained  a  better  night  ; 
otherwise,  he  is  much  the  same  as  yesterday. 

4.  The  abscess  has  greatly  enlarged  ;  it 
is  harder  to  the  touch  ;  and  the  integu- 
ments to  some  extent  around,  have  a  dark 
red  colour ;  whilst,  in  the  centre  of  the 
swelling,  there  is  a  gangrenous  spot  nearly 
of  the  size  of  a  shilling.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are  in  unison  with  this  state  of 
parts  ;  the  pulse  is  small,  the,  tongue  dry 
and  red,  and  the  patient  has  occasional 
hiccup. 

An  opening  was  made  in  the  slough,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ill  conditioned 
pus,  mixed  with  urine,  made  its  escape. 
Ordered  to  apply  a  port  wine  poultice  to  the. 
part,  and  to  continue  taking  the  quinine,  c«:c. 
The  quantity  of  wine  increased  to  eight 
ounces  daily. 

5.  The  left  nates  is  swollen,  and  the 
integuments  are  of  a  dark  red  colour;  Mr. 
Callaway,  who  saw  the  patient,  this  morning, 
attributes  the  circumstance  to  infiltration  of 
urine  in  the  cellular  membrane.  -There  is 
no  further  increase  of  sloughing  in  the 
integuments  ;  a  portion  of  the  dead  part  is 
loosened,  and  thus  an  opening  is  formed 
leading  into  the  urethra,  through  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  urine  flows.  A 
large  linseed-meal  poultice  was  ordered  to 
be  applied  to  the  nates,  the  port-wine 
poultice  to  be  continued  to  the  abscess,  and 
in  front  of  the  scrotum.  The  pulse  con- 
tinues feeble,  and  the  hiccup  is  occasional  ; 
the  patient  relishes  his  port- wine  and  arrow 
root. 

6.  There  are  numerous  small  vesications 
to  be  observed  en  the  under  part  of  the 
penis.  The  nates  on  the  left  side  presents 
the  same  appearance  as  yesterday  ;  several 
deep  incisions  were  made  this  morning,  but 
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no  fluid  escaped.  A  crucial  incision  was 
made  in  the  slough,  over  the  ahscess. 

The  pulse  continues  thready  and  quick  ; 
the  tongue  is  red  and  dry. 

Ordered  to  take  two  grains  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  with  halt"  a  grain  of  opium  to 
night,  and  the  like  dose  to  morrow  morning. 
Eight  grains  of  the  carhonate  of  ammonia, 
with  .  drachm  of  tincture  of  cardamom 3  and 
a  wine-glassful  of  peppermint  water,  to  he 
taken  every  six  hours.  Port  wine  poultices 
to  the  part. 

7.  The  patient  to  all  appearance  is  mori- 
bund ;  the  pulse  is  scarcely  to  be  felt,  and 
the  hiccup  is  distressing  ;  efforts  are  made 
to  vomit,  hut  little  is  rejected  from  the 
stomach.  The  appearance  of  the  parts  is 
much  the  same  as  yesterday. 

(hi  visiting  the  Hospital  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  we  learned  that  the  poor  man 
died  on  the  preceding  evening  about  eight 
oYlock. 

A  post-mortem  examination  took  place, 
and  upon  inspecting  the  urethra,  there  was 
found  to  be  a  stricture  of  considerable  firm- 
ness at  the  posterior  part  of  the  bulbous 
portion  x>f  the  urethra.  An  ab.-'cess  had 
formed,  externally  to  the  urethra,  which  was 
partly  anterior  to  the  stricture,  but  also  ex- 
tended some  way  below  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra.  There  was  a  false 
passage  in  the  urethra,  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  the  point  of  a  catheter,  and  it  was  of 
about  two  inches  in  length  ;  this  false  pas- 
sage commenced  anteriorly  to  the  stricture, 
and  terminated  at  a  short  distance  behind  it, 
so  that  in  all  probability  the  catheter  had 
taken  this  course  behind,  or  rather  beneath, 
the  natural  channel,  and  had  thus  as  it  were 
evaded  the  stricture.  The  nates  were  found 
to  be  in  a  sloughing  state,  to  some  depth  ; 
there  was  not,  however,  any  evidence  of  this 
having  arisen  from  the  infiltration  of  urine. 


OPERATIONS. 

The  operations  performed  at  this  Hospital 
sin  re  our  last  report,  are — amputation  of  the 
leg,  by  Mr.  Key,  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  inveterate  ulcer;  excision  of  a 
cancerous  tumour  from  the  lip,  and  the  remo- 
val of  a  diseased  sequestrum  of  bone  in  a 
case  of  necrosis  : — both  operations  by  Mr. 
Key. 

Lithotomy.  On  Tuesday,  January  16th, 
Air.  Key  performed  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy on  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
only  difficulty  which  occurred  was  in  the 
extraction  of  the  calculus,  and  this  arose 
from  its  peculiar  shape  :  it  was  pf  an  oblong 
figure,  and,  in  grasping  it  with  the  forceps, 
was  placed  with  its  long  axis  across  the 
wound  ;  it  therefore  became  necessary  to 
turn  the  stone,  and  this  being  effected,  the 
extraction  was  easily  made.  The  patient  is 
doing  well. 


FT.    THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 

The  cases  admitted  into  this  Hospital  of 
late,  have  been  for  the  most  part  of  an  un- 
interesting description.  From  ~Slr.  Tyrrell's 
patients  admitted  on  the  '21st  of  December, 
we  select,  the  following  cases  as  worthy  of  a 
brief  notice: — 

George's  Ward,  No.  11.— J.  P.,  astat.  34. 
Mr.  Tyrrell  entitles  this  case,  "  Irregular 
hard  tumours,  connected  icith  the  fibrous  texture 
of  the  fore  arm  and  carpus." 

On  looking  at  the  right  arm,  it  is  evi- 
dently very  much  swollen  ;  and,  on  examin- 
ing it  with  the  hand,  we  find  numerous  hard 
and  irregular  tumours  beneath  the  skin, 
varying  in  size,  and  apparently  situated  in 
the  cellular  membrane  beneath  the  integu- 
ments, but,  at  the  same  time,  attached  to 
the  fascia  of  the  fore  arm,  being  immoveable 
at  their  base.  These  swellings  are  princi- 
pally situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  fore 
arm,  but  the  disease  also  extended  to  the 
wrist;  the  tumours  are  not  painful,  nor  does 
the  patient  evince  tenderness  on  pressure. 

The  patient's  general  health  is  good  ;  he 
states  that  he  had  a  venereal  sore  on  the 
penis  nine  years  since,  and  also  one  about 
three  years  ago,  with  swelling  of  the  in- 
guinal glands.  He  took  turpette  mineral 
( as  he  terms  it)  for  the  cure  of  these  dis- 
eases, but  was  not  salivated. 

Treatment. — -Air.  Tyrrell  directed  a  blister 
to  be  applied  to  the  arm,  and  prescribed  : — 

Oiymuriate  of mercury,  one-eighth  of  a  grain ; 

Decoction  rf  sarmpuritla,  1  ounces; 
to  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

On  visiting  this  patient,  on  the  -20th  of 
January,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  final 
report,  we  find  that  the  treatment  employed 
has  been  highly  successful.  The  limb  is 
reduced  to  half  its  former  size,  and  there  is 
now  only  very  slight  thickening  to  be  traced 
here  and  there  beneath  the  skin.  Three 
blisters  have  been  successively  applied  to 
the  arm,  and  the  alterative  medicine  has 
been  continued. 


nodes  occ t  ma\i;  without  the  previous 

USE    OF      lllCUClRV,    AND    INDEPENDENTLY 
OF    SYPHILIS. 

The  patient  in  this  case  is  a  young  man  of 
florid  complexion,  and  was  admitted  by  Mr. 
Tyrrell  on  the  21st  of  December,  on  account 
of  a  swelling  situated  on  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  ulna,  and  also  one  upon  the 
fore  part  of  the  left  tibia,  which  Mr. Tyrrell 
denominated  nodes.  If  the  patient's  state- 
ment can  be  at  all  relied  upon,  this  case 
affords  an  instance  of  nodes  occurring  inde- 
pendently of  a  syphilitic  taint  of  constitution, 
or  of  tli<-  previous  use  of  mercury.  He 
aabefla  that  he   has  never  laboured  under 
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any  form  of  venereal  disease,  nor  has  ever 
taken  a  particle  of  mercury — at  least,  not  to 
Lis  knowledge  ;  and,  decidedly,  not  so  as  to 
affect  his  mouth.  He  has  been,  throughout 
his  lifetime,  subject  to  rheumatism  ;  and 
about  three  months  before  admission,  was 
confined  to  his  bed  with  an  attack,  of  acute 
rheumatism,  to  which  succeededthese  swell- 
ings ou  the  bones.  The  pain  in  the  swell- 
ings is  greatest  at  night,  and  is  increased  by 
warmth. 

Under  the  repeated  application  of  blisters, 
with  the  exhibition  of  mild  alteratives,  com- 
bined with  sarsaparilla,  the  exostoses  are 
gradually  lessening. 

'  EFFICACY      OF     HYDROCYANIC     ACID     IN    DE- 
RANGEMENTS   OF    THE    STOMACH. 

We  belieVe  that   the   powers  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  pectoral  diseases  have  been 
much    overrated,    and,    as    a  consequence 
thereof,    it    has   fallen  into   disrepute,  and  i 
indeed  we  may  say  almost  into  disuse.    But 
the  hydrocvanic  acid  is    undoubtedly  a  va-  . 
luable    remedy    in   many  affections   of  the  | 
stomach  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and 
the  introduction  of  this  medicine  into  prac- 
tice   in   such    cases,  the  profession  is  in-  ', 
debted  to   Dr.  Elliotsion,   who,  as  he  says, 
discovered  hv  a  mere  accident,  in  fact,  by 
a  mistake,  its  extraordinary  efficacy  in  de-  I 
rangements  of  the  stomach.     We  have  se- j 
lected  the  two  following  cases,   at  present  | 
in  the  Hospital  ;  the  one   as  illustrative  of 
the  remedial  powers  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
the  affection  of  the  stomach  called  wa^er- 
brash,  and  the  other  as  showing  its  efficacy 
in  checking  sickness,  dependant  on  excess 
of  irritability  in  the  stomach. 

Ca-i  X. — A  young  woman  admitted  into 
Aim's  Ward  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell, ! 
on  account  of  extensive   ulceration  of  the 
lace,  which   Mr.   Tyrrell  denominates — nolil 
me  tavgere.     For  upwards  of  a  year  and  a 
half  the   patient  has  been  subject  to  occa- 
sional   attacks   of  pain    at  the  pit   of    the ! 
stomach:  and  during  these  attacks,  a  quan- 
tity of  clear  fluid  rises  into  the  mouth,  con-  ! 
stituting  what  is  usually  denominated   py-  i 
rosis  or  water-brash.  Mr.  Tyrrell  prescribed 
various  medicines  without  benefit.     On  the 
9th  of  December,  Dr.  Elliotson  saw  the  pa- \ 
tient,  and  prescribed  two  drops  of  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  to  be  taken  three,  times  a-day. 
On  the  1:2th,  the  amendment  in  the  disease  [ 
was  but  slight,  and  the  dose  was  increased 
to  three   minims.     On  the   30th,    the  pain 
was  rather  more  frequent,  and  Dr.  Elliotson 
further  increased  the  dose  to  four  minims 
three  times  a-day.     On  the  6th  of  January,  | 
six  minims  were  directed  to  be  taken  three 
times  a-day.     On  the  13th,  the  report  made 
on  the  case  was,  that  no  fluid  had  risen  into 
the  mouth  during  the  week,  nor  had  any  pain 


ported :  perfectly    free  from  any  stomachic 
affection. 

C'a~e  2. — This  patient,  a  middle  aged 
man,  was  admitted  into  Abraham's  Ward 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  on  account  of 
simple  oblique  fracture  of  the  right  humerus, 
near  to  its  centre.  About  three  weeks  after 
admission,  the  man  became  affected  with 
constant  sickness  on  taking  food  ;  he  did 
not  complain  of  any  particular  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach ;  he.  had  no  febrile  ex- 
citement, nor  did  the  appearance  of  the 
tongue  denote,  any  affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  appeared 
to  be  simple  excessive  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  dependent  on  some  unknown  con- 
dition of  the  organ.  After  various  means 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  failed  in 
alleviating  the  distressing  symptom,  Dr. 
Elliotson  was  requested  to  see  the  patient, 
and  he  prescribed  two  minims  of  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  to  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  dose  was  in- 
creased to  three  minims  ;  the  good  effects 
of  the  medicine  were  soon  rendered  suffi- 
ciently obvious ;  the  sickness  was  checked 
after  a  few  doses  had  been  taken  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  the  patient  was  re- 
ported as  free  from  any  gastric  affection  ; 
the  medicine  was  then  discontinued. 

There  have  been  no  operations  performed 
at  this  Hospital  for  several  weeks  past. 
This  was  remarked  to  Mr.  Joseph  Henrv 
Green  ;  who  replied,  that  they  (the  sur- 
geons of  St.  Thomas's)  cured  their  cases, 
and  tius  prevented  the  necessity  of 
operations. — Lord  bless  us  ! 


been  felt.     On  the  :20th,  the  patient  was  re- 


RIPTIRE  OF  THE  INTESTINES  AND  5IE- 
SFVTERY,  AND  LACERATION  OF  THF, 
KIDNEY  ;  OCCASIONED  BY  A  LOADED 
WAGON    PASSING     OVER    THE     ABDOMEN. 

A  poor  boy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  brought 
to  the  Hospital  about  nine  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day morning,  January  i!0,  having  received 
severe  injury  to  the  abdomen.  He  was 
placed  in  Edward's  Ward,  under  the  care  of 
Mr. -Travels.  The  accident  occurred  under 
the  following  circumstances  ■ — The  bov  was 
riding  on  the  shaft-horse  of  a  team  employed 
in  drawing  a  wagon  laden  with  coals,  when 
he  unfortunately  fell,  and  not  being  able  to 
extricate  himself,  the  wheel  of  the  wagon 
passed  directly  over  his  body.  He  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Hospital  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  We  under- 
stand that  when  he  was  first  admitted,  he 
was  quite  sensible.  The  most  prominent 
features  of  the  case  were,  constant  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  and  the  low  state  of  the  vital 
powers, — the  heart's  beat  being  scarcely 
perceptible.  It  was  about  noon  when  Mr. 
Travers  saw  the  patient,  at  which  period 
also  we   first  visited  him.    The  following 
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symptoms  were  then  present :  the  face  had 
the  paleness  of  death,  the  lips  were  ex- 
sanguineous,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  was  cold  ;  there  was  no  perceptible 
pulsation  in  the  radial  artery,  and  that  of 
the  carotids  was  very  feeble,  whilst  the 
heart  was  rather  fluttering  than  beating. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  to  sleep  ; 
but  when  spoken  to,  the  poor  boy  readily  re- 
plied to  the  questions  put  by  Mr.  Travers  ; 
he  was  quite  sensible,  and  referred  his  pain 
to  the  abdomen,  which  was  tense,  and  tender 
on  pressure.  He  had  taken. frequently  of 
brandy  and  water  from  the  time  of  ad- 
mission, but  the  stomach  had  uniformly  re- 
jected it ;  there  was  no  vomiting  at  other 
periods.  When  Mr.  Travers  was  examin- 
ing the  boy,  he  laid  on  his  back  ;  but  soon 
as  he  had  completed  his  inquiries,  the  boy 
threw  himself  on  his  left  side  ;  we  say  threw, 
because  the  movement  was  instantaneous, 
and,  we  may  say,  almost  of  a  convulsive 
nature.  There  was  something  exceedingly 
characteristic  in  this  apparently  trivial  cir- 
cumstance.* 

Previous  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Travers,  the 
dresser  had  very  properly  introduced  a  ca- 
theter, and  drawn  off  a  small  quantity  of 
bloody  urine  ;  but  as  the  poor  boy  was  com- 
plaining of  a  desire,  with  inability,  to  pass 
his  urine,  the  catheter  was  again  intro- 
duced. A  few  ounces  only  of  bloody  urine 
were  drawn  off;  Mr.  Travers  imputed  the 
symptom  of  a  desire  to  make  water,  to 
haemorrhage  into  the  bladder,  which  he 
thought  was  going  on. 

The  only  further  means  employed  in  this 
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Two  operations  were  performed  this  week 
by  Mr.  Lawrence ;  one,  the  removal  of 
an  oblong  fatty  tumour,  nearly  as  large  as 
the  pancreas,  and  somewhat  of  its  shape, 
situated  between  the  trapezius  and  inferior 
portion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  mus- 
cles. Mr.  Lawrence,  supposing  part  of  the 
tumour  to  be  deeply  seated,  made  the  incision 
wider  than  its  ultimate  size  warranted. 

The  other  was  the  removal  of  an  extra- 
neous cartilage  from  the  knee  joint ;  it  had 
been  of  two  years  formation,  and  caused  but 
little  pain  ;  when  it  was  between  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  it  threw  the  patient  down.  Mr. 
Lawrence  having  secured  the  cartilage  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb,  and  cut  down 
upon  it,  it  leaped  out,  about  the  size  of  a 
French  bean,  smooth,  and  of  a  white  colour. 


A  man,  ret.  43,  was  admitted  into  Luke's 
Ward,  with  disease  of  the  testicle.  At  the 
time  of  admission,  the  testicle  was  consider- 
ably enlarged  (as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child 
of  eighteen  months  or  two  year's  old,)  of  a 
circular  form,  and  of  various  degrees  of  firm- 
ness, in  some  parts  hard  and  unyielding,  and 
in  others  soft  and  fluctuating,  the  opposite 
testicle  being  of  its  natural  form  and  situa- 
tion. The  patient  was  florid,  and  in  a  state 
of  good   general  health  ;  he   had  no   other 


affection  at  that  time.  He  stated,  that  seven 
case,  were  the  occasional  exhibition  of  I  years  ago  he  had  received  a  severe  blow  on 
brandy,  and  the  application  of  warmth  to  (the  affected  part,  and  that  from  this  occur - 
the  feet.  The  poor  boy  lingered  until  the  ;  rence  the  testicle  had  gradually  enlarged  to 
evening,  when  he  expired.  the   present  period,   when  it   had  acquired 

The  body  was  examined  on  the  following  .  the  size  above   described,   and  during  that 
morning  (Sunday).     We  were  not  present  I  period   of   seven  years  he  had  been  thrice 


at  the  inspection,  but  learn  from  the  dresser 
that  the  ileum  was  found  to  be  ruptured  in 
three  places  ;  the  mesentery  was  torn,  the 
right  kidney  was  lacerated,  as  was  also  the 
emulgent  vein.  There  was  a  considerable 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  abdomen,  but  no 
perceptible  feculent  matter  ;  an  intestinal 
worm  was,  however,  found  floating  in  the 
extravasated  fluid. 

[Mr.  Travers  has  presented  the  morbid 
parts  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Green  for  his  private 
museum,  commonly  called  the  museum  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  physicians  of  this  Hospital ,  having 
been  denied  the  use  of  the  preparations  in 
Mr.  Green's  museum,  have  determined  on 
forming  a  collection,  which  is  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Hospital.  We  observe  Dr. 
Elliotson  particularly  active  on  this  occasion.] 


*  Mr.   Travers    termed  it  a 
movement.' ' 


saltatory 


tapped.  The  patient  was  put  upon  a  strict 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  various  local 
antiphlogistic  means  were  resorted  to,  and 
persevered  in  for  more  than  three  months 
without  success,  either  as  to  diminution  in 
the  size  or  firmness  of  the  tumour.  Mr. 
Vincent  then  determined  on  extirpation, 
the  other  surgeons  having  been  consulted, 
and  having  decided  in  favour  of  it.  The 
health  of  the  patient  had  not  suffered  since 
his  admission.  The  extirpated  part  was 
afterwards  examined  by  the  surgeons.  On 
cutting  through  the  tunica  vaginalis,  that 
cavity  seemed  divided  into  two  parts  by  ad- 
hesion about  its  middle.  Each  cavity  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  straw-coloured 
fluid.  On  making  a  section  of  the  testicle, 
its  substance  had  every  appearance  of  scir- 
rhus,  being  hard  and  inelastic,  and  divided 
into  cells  by  numerous  fibrous  bands  ex- 
tending in  every  direction  through  it.  In 
one  of  these  cells  was  found  a  soft  brain- 
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like  matter,  with  streaks  of  blood  much  re- 
sembling fungus  nematodes  ;  in  a  few  places 
were  found  flakes  of  caseous  or  scirrhous 
matter.*  The  other  surgeons  considered  it 
to  be  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  their  opi- 
nion was  strengthened  by  the  brain-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  substance  in  the  cell. 

After  the  removal  of  the  testicle,  the  pa- 
tient experienced  symptoms  resembling 
those  of  enteritis,  for  which  he  was  twice 
.  bled,  together  with  other  appropriate  means. 
Seven  days  after  the  operation  he  died, 
without  any  apparent  urgent  cause. 

Post  Mortem  Examination. 

t  The  incision  made  into  the  scrotum  had 
suppurated  freely,  without  the  slightest  ad- 
hesion having  taken  place.  The  inguinal 
canal  contained  some  healthy  pus ;  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  with  respect  to  the 
chord  or  internal  ring. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  muscles 
and  fat  had  a  most  healthy  appearance,  as 
had  also  the  viscera  at  first  sight ;  but  upon 
withdrawing  the  small  intestines  from  the 
pelvis,  a  portion  of  about  six  inches  was 
found  highly  vascular  and  red,  and  the  in- 
ternal surface  ulcerated.  Behind  the  trans- 
verse arch  of  the  colon,  below  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  below  the 
pancreas  on  the  inner  side,  and  attached 
to  the  pelvis  of  the  left  kidney  by  its 
adipose  tissue,  was  found  a  tumour  (as 
large,  or  even  larger  than  the  diseased 
testis)  covered  by  peritoneum,  cellular, 
filled  with  medullary  matter,  similar  but 
thinner  than  that  contained  in  the  cells  of 
the  testicle  above  mentioned ;  there  were  two 
or  three  small  osseous  specks  in  the  aorta, 
and  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vena  cava 
was  very  red  ;  the  renal  capsule  retained 
its  ordinary  appearance,  so  did  the  mesen- 
teric glands  ;  the  kidney  was  smaller  and 
lighter  than  usual ;  there  was  slight  adhe- 
sion between  the  convex  surface  of  the 
liver  and  diaphragm  ;  the  vesiculaeseminales 
were  much  enlarged,  and  filled  with  a  dark 
brown  fluid  ;  the  left  vesicula  was  lighter 
coloured  than  the  right. 


PARALYSIS  NEARLY  COMPLETE,  OF  THE 
L0W1R  EXTREMITIES,  1  ROM  A  FALL  ON 
THE  FEET,  CURED  BY  APPLICATION  OF 
MOXAS. 

A  man,  aged  30,  was  received  into  Rahere 
Ward  under  Mr.  Lawrence.  Seventeen  days 
before  his  admission,  being  frightened,  he 
jumped  out  of  a  window  about  twelve  feet 
high  ;  he  states  that  he  alighted  on  his  feet, 
and  subsequently  fell  forward  ;  he  was  un- 
able to  move,  and,  consequently,  was  carried 
to  bed.     He  remained  insensible  the  first 


few  hours,  during  which  time  he  was  bled  ; 
upon  becoming  sensible,  (after  the  bleed- 
ing,) be  recollected  having  great  pain  in  his 
back  and  legs  ;  he  had  not  the  slightest 
power  over  the  lower  extremities,  and  there 
was  partial  loss  of  sensation  ;  the  urine  and 
feces  were  discharged  voluntarily,  and 
without  difficulty  ;  the  pain  during  the  first 
week  was  very  severe,  particularly  when  he 
coughed  or  sneezed,  and  extended  from  the 
back  down  the  thighs  to  the  feet ;  after 
this  time  it  gradually  subsided ;  and  now, 
when  lying  quietly  in  bed,  is  perfectly  easy  ; 
but  on  turning,  or  when  pressure  is  made  on 
the  left  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  he 
complains  of  a  dull,  though  not  very  severe 
pain.  The  sensation  is  nearly  restored,  but 
there  is  a  sense  of  numbness  remaining. 
He  cannot  raise  or  draw  up  his  legs  in  the 
slightest  degree.  When  some  time  had 
elapsed  without  any  restoration  of  power  in 
the  limbs,  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  was 
carefully  examined,  the  patient  being  sup- 
ported in  the  sitting  position.  A  little 
bulging  was  observed  in  the  lumbar  region  ; 
some  pain  was  experienced  on  pressing  the 
part,  and  the  patient  was  sensible  of  weak- 
ness in  the  same  situation.  A  moxa  was 
applied  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  the 
application  was  followed  by  considerable 
return  of  power  in  the  limbs,  as  they  still 
remained  feeble ;  two  other  moxas  were 
placed  lower  down,  and  a  further  great  im- 
provement was  derived  from  them.  As  he 
was  able  to  walk  very  well  with  a  stick,  he 
was  discharged  on  the  13th  of  December. 


ULCERATED       CARCINOMA       OF      THE       RIC  !IT 
BREAST. 

This  was  a  hopeless  case  of  cancer,  in  a 
short  thin  woman,  setat.  64,  of  dark  com- 
plexion. The  right  mammary  gland  was  a 
hard  incompressible  tumour  fixed  to  the 
pectoral  muscle,  and  with  a  large  ulceration 
on  the  surface.  There  were  two  smaller 
swellings  of  similar  hardness :  one  in  the 
axilla,  the  other  above  the  clavicle.  The 
original  disease  had  begun  some  years  ago  ; 
it  ulcerated  and  became  painful  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  Palliation  was  all  that 
could  be  attempted  in  this  case  ;  the  liquor 
opii.  sedativus  was  employed  externally, 
and  opium  given  largely,  but  without  much 
relief. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  original 
tumour  presented  the  usual  very  firm  semi- 
cartilaginous  scirrhous  structure,  with 
opaque  yellowish  streaks  interspersed 
through  it.  The  axillary  tumour,  and  that 
above  the  clavicle  were  composed  of 
lymphatic  glands  ;  exhibiting  the  same  mor- 
bid structure  as  the  breast.    Other  lymphu- 
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tic  glands  behind  the  first  bone  of  the 
.sternum  were  in  like  manner  diseased.  A 
few  small  tubercles  were  found  in  the  lungs, 
chiefly  on  their  surface.  The  liver  was  stud- 
ded, both  in  its  substance  and  on  the  surface, 
with  white  and  tolerably  firm  tubercles  of 
various  sizes.  In  other  respects  it  was 
health}'.  Two  small  tubercles  were  found 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
Brine  of  the  stomach,  and  a  similar  one  in 
the  corresponding  situation  of  the  small  in- 
testine. The  sternum  was  sawed  through, 
and  two  parts  were  observed  very  different 
in  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  but  no 
change  of  texture  could  be  detected. 


SLOUGHING   ULCERATION  PRODUCED   BY  CON- 
TAGION. 

Mary  Himley,  aged  43,  was  adnritted 
under  Mr.  Lawrence,  September  1.  A 
very  painful  inflammation  and  induration  of 
the  integuments  took  place  on  the  middle  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  a  month  before  she  came 
to  the  Hospital,  and, slowly  ulcerated.  She 
was  in  good  health,  had  never  been  similarly 
affected,  nor  had  sores  of  any  kind.  When 
she  came  to  the  Hospital,  the  sore  was  in- 
flamed from  much  walking.  Rest,  leeches, 
and  aperient  medicines,  with  milk  diet,  soon 
reduced  the  inflammation,  and  brought  the 
sore  into  a  healing  state.  Cicatrization  was 
considerably  advanced  when  inflammation 
took  place  in  the  upper  margin  of  the  sore, 
and  a  small  sinus  was  discovered  and  di- 
vided ;  its  surface  had  a  dark  colour  ;  this 
unfavourable  appearance  increased  until  it. 
spread  into  a  foul  sloughy  sore,  as  large  as  a 
half  crown-piece,  with  jagged  edges  and 
deep  red  margin  of  considerable  extent ; 
this  unfavourable  change  in  the  sore  did 
not  begin  until  two  patients  with  bad  sores 
had  come  into  the  two  adjoining  beds;  one 
with  phagedenic  ulcer  of  the  foot,  and 
the  other  an  old  woman  with  extensive 
mortification  of  the  leg,  accompanied  with 
the  most  fetid  discharge.  As  the  sore  of 
the  patient  Himley  continued  to  spread, 
with  a  dark  sloughy  surface,  great  surround- 
ing inflammation,  and  severe  pain,  she  was 
removed  to  another  ward. 

November  9.  Nothing  was  done  but  poul- 
ticing the  sore,  that  the  effects  of  the  change 
of  situation  might  be  more  accurately  esti- 
mated ;  the  pain  was  immediately  relieved, 
the  surrounding  inflammation  soon  declined, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  sore  mended.  As  at 
the  end  of  two  days  its  surface  was  not 
rendered  clear,  cinnabar,  fumigation  was 
used  for  about  a  week  ;  it  speedily  removed 
all  remains  of  sloughy  character,  and  the 
uleer  healed  rapidly. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wei.e  might  X. — R.L.  E. — Z.,  and  a  host 
of  others,  ask  for  some  explanation  of  the 
case  of  Strangulated  Hernia,  reported  at  page 
495  of  our  176th  Number.  It  was  our  in- 
tention to  have  left  it  as  another  trup  for 
Jemmy  Johnson,  but  its  peculiarities  de- 
mand an  early  notice. 

The  "  Experiments  and  Remarks  on  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood"  by  Mr.  Da  vies, 
of  Hertford,  shall  be  inserted,  if  possible,  in 
our  next  Number. 

The  announcement  required  by  D.  C.  is 
an  advertisement. 

We  beg  to  assure  "  Amicus"  that  no  error 
or  neglect  has  occurred  relative  to  our 
Wrappers — the  current  number  has  in- 
variubly  its  proper  cover ;  but  the  back  num- 
bers are  stitched  up  with  any  covers  that  we 
happen  to  have  by  us,  if  their  proper  cavers 
are  out  of  print. 

We  are  surprised  that  "  A  Friend  to 
Reform"  should  persist  in  his  hypothesis.  If 
he  can  prove  the  words  we  formerly  quoted 
to  be  "  a  nullity,"  we  will  yield  the  point. 
We  ask  him,  if  the  words  are  "  merely  a 
form,"  why  were  they  omitted  in  the  clause 
relative  to  the  rights  of  chemists  and  drug" 
gists  ■? 

"A....t"  states  that  Mr.'C.  Bei.e  has 
resigned  the  Lectures  in  Windmill-street. 
What !  so  soon  after  the  appearance  of  his 
name  in  the  advertisements  1  Impossible  ! 
We  shall,  however,  look  into  this  matter. 

We  thank  an  "  Undergraduate  of  Cam- 
bridge" for  the  work  on  Cancer,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  most  wretched  concern. 

"  E.  G."  is  informed,  that  the  poor  devils 
never  had  a  "  Bequest." 


The  following  Works  have  been  received. 

L'  Agent  immediat  du  Mouvement  Vital, 
devoile  dans  sa  nature,  et  dans  son  mode 
d'action  chez  les  vegetaux,  et  chez  les 
animaux.  Par  M.  H.  Dui rochet,  Cor- 
respondant  d.->.  lTnstitut,  dans  l'Academie 
Royale  des  Sciences,  &c 

The  author  of  the  above  work  endeavours 
to  elucidate  the.  vital  movement  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  by  an  explana- 
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tion  of  the  course  that  the  juice  takes  in 
plants,  and  the  causes  of  its  propagation. 
M.  Dutrochet  thinks  that  the  progression  of 
liquids  in  vegetables,  and  in  living  bodies 
generally,  is  the  result  of  a  particular  form, 
capable  of  accumulating  them  in  a  much 
greater  quantity  than  could  be  done  by  sim- 
ple capillary  action.  He  establishes  his 
opinion  upon  a  series  of  experiments,  in 
which,  having  placed  in  water  a  sac  formed 
of  an  organic  membrane,  filled  with  very 
thick  animal  paste,  he  saw,  after  half  an 
hours  immersion,  the  solid  paste  in  great 
part  driven  from  the  sac  by  the  water,  which 
traversing  it3  parietes,  introduced  itself 
into  the  cavity  of  the  sac.  Different  ex- 
periments led  the  author  to  recognise  that 
every  time  an  organic  membrane  is  inter- 
posed between  two  liquids  of  an  equal  den- 
sity, a  movement  of  one  of  those  liquids 
takes  place  across  the  membrane  ;  the  move- 
ment being  in  general  effected  from  the 
liquid  possessing  the  least  towards  that 
possessing  the  greatest  density. _  The  power 
by  which  the  liquid  is  pushed  into  the  in- 
terior cavities,  M.  Dutrochet  calls  endos- 
mose,  and  the  contrary  action,  eiosmose. 

The  experiments  of  the  author  also  show 
that  alkalies  placed  in  the  interior  of  a 
membranous  sac,  always  produce  endos- 
mose;  while  the  acid  under  the  same 
circumstances,  produce  exosmose,  what- 
ever may  be  the  density  of  the  liquids. 
This  last  circumstance  leads  the  author  to 
believe  that  the  cause  of  such  a  phenomenon 
is  purely  electrical,  and  that  the  membrane 
in  which  it  operates,  holds  the  place  of  a 
permeable  Leyden  jar.  In  modifying  his 
experiments  according  to  this  idea,  M. 
Dutrochet  placed  an  organic  membrane  in 
the  inferior  part  of  the  tube,  between  two 
heterogeneous  liquids,  the  one  within  the 
tube,  the  other  without ;  by  these  means 
he  succeeded  in  making  the  lowermost 
liquid  pass  into  the  tube,  and  in  elevating 
it  so  as  to  make  it  pour  over  the  sides.  This 
effect  is  always  maintained,  up  to  the  putre- 
faction of  the  membrane  ;  all  animal  mem- 
branes, all  vegetable  textures  have  afforded, 
the  same  result.  The  author  also  remarked, 
that  in  making  the  two  extremities  of  a 
galvanic  pile  communicate  with  each  side  of 
the  membrane,  the  liquid  is  always  carried 
from  the  positive  pole,  or  the  least  dense, 
towards  the  negative  pole,  or  the  most 
dense.  The  elevation  of  the  temperature 
sensibly  favours  the  endosmose,  on  which 
account  the  author  thinks  that  inflamma- 
tion in  animals  may  be  considered  as  a  peren- 
dosmose.  Whether  the  theory  be  correct  or 
not,  it  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  dis- 
cuss ;  we  have  seldom  perused  a  work  pos- 
sessing so  much  valuable  physiological 
knowledge,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Pharmacop^e  Francaise,  ou  Codes  de 
Medicamens,  nouvelle  Traduction  du  Codex 
Medicamentarius,  sive  Pharmacopcra  Gal- 
lica.  Par  D.  F.  S.  Ratier,  et  M.  O. 
Henry,  fils,  &c. 

This  work  is  an  able  translation  of  the 
French  pharmacopoea,  and  in  addition,  con- 
tains a  synoptical  table  of  all  the  mineral 
waters  of  France,  with  an  account  of  their 
chemical  properties,  and  the  names  of  the 
chemists  by  whom  the  analyses  have  been 
made.  This  part  of  the  work  will  be  found 
interesting  to  most  English  readers. 


The  unnoticed  Theories  of  Servetus  ;  a 
Dissertation  addressed  to  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Stockholm,  by  G.  Sigmond,  M.D., 
late  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  for- 
merly President  of  the  Royal  Physical  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh.  London,  1826.  I.  H. 
Burn,  pp.  72.  8vo. 


Myology,  illustrated  by  Plates  on  a  pecu- 
liar construction,  in  Four  Parts. — Part  TV. 
containing  Muscles  on  the  Face  and  Eye, 
Anterior  and  Posterior  Parts  of  the  Neck, 
with  the  Muscles  of  the  Perineum,  com- 
pleting the  wliole  of  the  Muscles  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  E.  W.  Tusox,  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
and  late  House  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  London,  1826.  Callow  and  Wil- 
son.    Folio. 


Treatise  explanatory  of  a  Method  whereby 
Occult  Cancer  maybe  cured,  together  with 
Observations  and  Practical  Directions  for 
its  Treatment  in  the  Ulcerative  Stage.  By 
W.  Farr,  Surgeon,  M.R.C.S.  in  London, 
and  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  in  the 
Island  of  Anholt,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Scrofula,  &c.  Second  Edition.  London. 
G.  Wightman,  1825.    pp.  79.  8vo. 


A  Syllabus  of  Surgical  LtcTunF.s  on  (he 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Fractures,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Joints,  and  deformities  of  the 
Limbs  and  Spine,  containing  descriptions  of 
the  modes  of  applying  Twelve  New  Appa- 
ratuses, illustrated  by  Twelve  Plates,  with 
Cases  showing  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  plans  of  treatment  recommended  by  I. 
Amesbury,  F.S.A.  F.L.M.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
South  London  Dispensary,  &c.  London. 
Underwoods.     1327.     pp.  140.    8vo. 


Crook's  Manual  of  the  Phrenological 
Organs.  London.  S.  Leigh,  1327.  18mo. 
Folding  Card. 
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On  the  Liver,  Gait  Bladder,  and  Gall  Stones. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
absorption  from  fluids  that  are  secreted,  and 
that  secreted  fluid  does  not  immediately 
acquire  its  due  properties  ;  that  it  is  under- 
going chemical  changes,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  perfect  as  it  passes  through  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  glands.  This  opinion 
I  am  led  to  entertain,  from  what  takes  place 
in  the  liver. 

Functions. — As  to  the  function  of  the 
liver,  it  is  a  strange  thing, — it  is  what  does 
not  occur  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
that  a  vein  should  secrete.  And  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  older  physiologists  thought, 
that  there  must  be  some  peculiarity  of  the 
blood  in  the  vena  port<e,  which  qualified  it 
for  the  secretion  of  bile  :  they  supposed  it 
came  back  from  the  bowels  laden  with  oil 
and  saline  matter,  and  so  on,  and  therefore 
was  qualified  for  the  secretion  of  bile.  But 
the  blood  of  the  vena  port*  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  blood  in  the 
world.  Then  it  was  thought  that  the  mo- 
tion, that  the  cu-rent,  was  necessary  for 
the  secretion  of  bile, — that  a  regular  current 
should  be  induced.  And  then  some  thought 
the  vena  porta?  acquired  the  property  of  an 
artery,  and  so  on. 

Now  all  these  opinions  are  completely 
quashed  by  a  fact,  which  is,  that  it  has  been 
found,  that  the  vena  porta?,  in  some  sub- 
jects, has  not  gone  to  the  liver.  I  happened 
to  meet  with  such  a  case  as  this  ;  it  was 
new  to  me  then,  and  I  believe  to  the  public 
here.  The  history  of  it  was  this :  there 
was  a  little  subject  brought  into  the  dissect- 
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ing  room,  thought  large  enough  to  make  a 
vascular  preparation  of ;  I  suppose  it  might 
have  been  a  twelvemonth  old  ;  it  was  a  fat. 
and  muscular  subject.  As  nobody  chose  to 
take  it  to  himself,  it  was  thrown  about; 
and  I  said  to  the  person  who  attended  to 
the  dissecting  room,  at  that  time,  you  might 
as  well  throw  a  little  injection  into  it,  and 
just  see  how  it  will  turn  out ;  but  when  he 
opened  the  body  with  a  view  to  inject  it, 
this  little  despised  thing  turned  out  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value  ;  for,  upon  opening  the 
thorax,  he  found  the  heart,  instead  of  point- 
ing to  the  left  side,  pointing  to  the  right. 
Now  this  happened  just  after  Dr.  Baillie 
published  his  paper  with  respect  to  the 
transposition  of  viscera  ;  and  Dr.  Baillie  sug- 
gested, that  if  there  was  a  transposition  of 
blood-vessels,  there  probably  would  be  a 
transposition  of  viscera  in  general ;  but  here 
was  a  case  where  the  viscera  were  in  their 
ordinary  situation,  except  that  the  liver  lay 
more  in  the  middle  than  it  usually  does,  and 
that  the  heart  pointed  to  the  right  side  : 
well,  the  person  I  refer  to  threw  in  an  in- 
jection and  proceeded  to  dissect  the  sub- 
ject, but  not  at  all  aware  that  a  still  greater 
curiosity  would  be  found  in  it.  He  took 
away  the  bowels,  as  we  do  in  dissecting,  to 
make  a  course  of  vessels  along  the  vertebral 
column  ;  and  lo  and  behold !  he  found  the 
vena  porta?  injected,  the  superior  mesenteric 
vein  filled  with  injection  from  the  venous 
system !  Why,  this  was  most  strange  ; 
and,  tracing  it,  he  found  that  it  terminated 
in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  just  in  a  line  with 
the  renal  veins,  and  that  it  never  went  to  the 
liver  at  all.  Then  the  question  was,  what  vein, 
supplied  the  liver?  None;  we  could  find  none. 
What  artery  1  None,  but  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  that  was  one  third  larger  than  common  ; 
it  went  to  the  liver.  The  next  question 
was,  was  there  any  bile  1  The  gall-bladder 
was  opened,  and  a  little  bile  escaped  out  of 
it :  the  gall-bladder  was  not  large,  it  was  a 
third  less  than  we  usually  expect  to  find  it, 
and  the  little  bile  that  was  in  it,  was  very 
healthy,  and  had  all  the  qualities  of  bile  to 
be  found  in  the  gall-bladders  of  children. 
The  intestines  were  cut  open,  and  their 
contents  were  died  with  bile.  If  no  bile 
had  been  prepared,  the  gall-bladder  would 
2  Q 
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never  have  been  as  it  was.  I  have  seen 
many  instances  -where  there  was  no  gall, 
and  there  the  hag  was  almost  in  a  solid 
state  ;  the  size  of  it,  however,  showed  it 
had  undergone  distention  from  bile.  But 
this  is  not  singular,  for  the  same  thing 
was  met  with  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  ;  but 
I  speak  of  more  advanced  periods  :  Well,  if 
these  old  opinions  respecting  the  secretion 
of  the  bile,  are  quashed  as  I  have  said,  what 
opinions  are  we  to  adopt?  Instead  of 
saying  it  requires  peculiar  blood,  and  a 
certain  regulation  of  blood  for  the  secretion 
of  bile,  may  we  not  now  say,  that  in  all 
probability  it  requires  arterial  blood  for 
the  preparation  of  every  other  secreted 
liquor,  but  that  bile  was  a  secretion  that 
could  be  prepared  from  venous  blood  1  And 
if  this  were  true,  you  will  see  at  once  that 
an  economical  sort  of  purpose  is  answered 
by  preparing  the  bile  from  venous  blood, 
for  by  this  plan,  all  the  blood  returned  from 
the  bowels,  which  otherwise  would  go  un- 
employed and  useless  back  to  the  heart,  is 
made  to  pass  through  the  liver,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  bile  in  its  way  to  the  heart ?  Well, 
hut  if  this  were  so,  could  not  other  secreted 
fluids  be  prepared  from  veins?  Might  not 
nature  have  ordered  any  of  the  venous  blood 
from  the  extremities  to  pass  through  glan- 
dular parts  and  prepare  the  fluid  ?  Would 
not  an  economical  purpose  have  been 
answered  by  this  ?  Well,  we  are  preciously 
ignorant  there 's  no  doubt,  about  that ;  of  a 
number  of  things  ;  but  we  must  think — we 
cannot  help  it ;  people  say  we  should  not 
think,  but  I  say,  how  can  we. help  it  ?  It's 
natural  for  us  to  think.  Then  the  question 
is,  since  we  must  think,  whether  we  had  not 
better  endeavour  to  form  the  most  correct 
opinions  we  can  of  the  things  which  are  be- 
fore us  ? 

Well,  then,  Ihold  it  to  he  a  very  very  great 
curiosity,  the  variety  that  takes  place  in  the 
biliary  secretion :  now  if  there 's  great 
variety  in  arterial  secretion,  we  do  not 
marvel,  for  an  artery  is  a  tube  of  acknow- 
ledged active  powers.  It  may  do  more  than 
ordinary,  or  less  than  ordinary,  and  by  mo- 
dification of  action,  prepare  fluids  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  which  we  do  not.  wonder 
at ;  but  is  it  not  wonderful,  that  from  a 
vein  all  this  should  take  place  ?  Do  we 
not  find  that  all  secretion  of  bile  is  suspen- 
ded for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  that 
copious  secretion  of  unhealthy  qualities 
takes  place  ?  That  there  is  the  same  variety 
in  the  secretion,  though  it  may  he  per- 
formed by  the  agency  of  the  vein,  which  we 
observe  when  the  secretion  takes  place  from 
the  arterial  system,  I  say  is  curious,  hut 
it  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  fact. 

Well,  then,  the  bile  so  prepared  passes 
on  by  the  ductus  hepaticus  into  the  duodenum, 
for  the  course  of  the  ductus  hepaticus  is 


continued  in  a  staight  direction  into  the 
duodenum. 

The  way  in  which  the  gall-bladder  is  re- 
plenished with  bile  has  been  spoken  of ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  bile  should 
be  detained  in  the  gall-bladder,  for  it  is" 
urged  out  with  the  greatest  abundance  at 
the  time  the  digestion  takes  place,  at  the 
time  when  the  digested  aliment  is  passing- 
downward  into  the  pilorus. 

[Mr.  Abernethy  described  the  structure 
of  the  gall-bladder.] 

As  to  the  intermediate  structure,  the 
walls  of  the  gall-bladder,  what  are  they'? 
I  don't  know  that  any  body  knows  what 
this  part  is  ;  and  the  question  is,  is  it  mus- 
cular? It  does  not  present  any  such  ap- 
pearance, so  that  Haller  set  it  down  as 
having  no  contractihility  ;  but  Haller's  ex- 
periments in  contractility  are  known  to  be 
badly  advised.  Haller  opened  the  abdomen 
of  an  animal,  broke  the  fundus  of  the  gall- 
bladder, and  then  sewed  up  the  wound  ; 
afterwards  he  found  the  animal  died  of  peri- 
tonitis, that  there  was  a  small  aperture  in 
the  bladder  through  which  the  gall  passed, 
and  that  the  gall-bladder  was  contracted  to 
the  least  possible  compass  ;  so,  I  tell  you, 
it  is  if  the  bile  never  gets  into  the  gall- 
bladder at  all.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  an 
aversion  to  making  experiments  on  living 
animals,  but  I  have  done  this  :  I  have  got 
the  bladder  of  a  sheep  recently  killed,  where 
the  gall-bladder  was  duly  distended  ;  I  have 
made  an  opening  just  in  the  part  emerging 
from  the  bladder  ;  put  the  whole  into  a 
basin  of  water,  not  very  warm,  but  just 
warm  enough  not  to  be  cold  ;  left  it  there 
for  a  time,  and  when  I  came  to  it  again,  I 
found  that  the  bile  was  all  purged  out,  and 
that  the  gall-bladder  was  contracted.  I  then 
blew  up  the  gall-bladder  to  the  size  it  was 
before,  that  is,  to  do  away  with  this  con- 
traction, which  I  may  call  the  last  contrac- 
tion of  life.  I  blew  it  up,  left  it  again,  but 
I  never  found  it  contract  any  more  ;  there- 
fore the  contraction  was  not  owing  to  the 
contraction  of  tissue,  not  owing  to  any  pro- 
perty it  had  as  matter,  but  the  contraction. 
was  the  contraction  of  the  gall-bladder.— 
Now  this  slow,  but  powerfully  acting,  irri- 
tability, does  prevail  to  the  extent  that  is 
required  for  the  functions  of  the  gall-blad- 
der ;  for  what  is  required  but  to  urge  the 
bile  slowly  and  gradually  from  the  gall-blad- 
der into  the  intestines,  when  the  aliment  is 
passing  into  them  ?  And  that  is  the  con- 
tractihility which  it  seems  highly  probable 
is  performed. 

Qualities  of  the  Bile. — Next  I  come,  in  phy- 
siology, to  the  qualities  of  the  bile,  and  with 
the  common  properties  of  it  you  are  all 
acquainted  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  soapy  and  viscid 
fluid,  and  this  viscidity  is  owing  to  gelatine, 
— a  sort  of  gelatinous  property  which  it  poa- 
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sesses.  Now  that  may  be  precipitated  by 
tannin  or  by  alcohol.  If  you  pour  alcohol 
upon  bile,  you  precipitate  all  that  which 
gives  it  viscidity,  and  you  will  make  what 
they  call  the  tincture  of  the  bile ;  you  get 
rid  of  this  gelatinous  matter. 

Now  with  respect  to  this  tincture  of  bile, 
as  I  may  call  it. — But  first  let  me  say,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  oleaceous 
ro  titer  in  bile,  for  it  crystallises  and  forms 
stones.  Here  are  specimens  of  gall-stones  ; 
they  are  composed  of  a  sort  of  spermaceti, 
used  as  soap.  If  there  be  a  kind  of  oil 
in  them,  why  this  incorporated  with  water 
will  make  a  sort  of  soap,  and  then  we  see 
why  gall  may  be  employed  to  clean  cloth 
with.  It  has  bec-n  supposed  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  bile  which  gave  it  its 
bitterness  and  quality  of  colouring.  Dr. 
Powell  told  me  that  which  he  was  con- 
vinced of,  and  that  which  I  am  convinced 
of,  that  there  was  no  peculiar  matter  in  the 
bile  which  gave  it  its  bitterness  and  colour- 
ing ;  for  if  you  expose  this  tincture  of  bile, 
as  I  call  it,  to  the  air,  it  becomes  white ; 
and  if  you  drop  nitric  acid  into  it,  it  also 
becomes  white  ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  bitterness  or  colouring  arises  from 
any  distinct  principle,  but  from  some  ar- 
rangement which  we  do  not  understand,  of 
course. 

AVell,  now,  I  have  said  as  much  as  seems 
to  me  to  he  requisite  to  say,  for  I  would 
not  ever  go  into  the  minute  analysis  of  the 
animal  fluids  in  this  Theatre.  It  would  be 
easy  to  tell  you  what  is  said  as  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  bile,  and  when  chemistry  shows 
any  thing  that  is  illustrative  of  physiology, 
then  ought  it  to  be  mentioned  here  ;  but 
when  it  does  not,  then  it  is  not  with  that 
that  the  anatomist  has  to  deal  in  this  Thea- 
tre. Well,  this  sort  of  fluid  goes  into 
the  intestines,  and  I  have  told  you  that  Mr. 
Hunter  says,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  to  in- 
corporate with  the  digested  aliment.  It 
cannot  incorporate  with  it  firmly,  because 
the  least  quantity  of  bile  will  taste  and 
t-'nge  a  very  large  quantity  of  other  matter. 
The  chyle  is  white  ;  it  does  not  taste  bit- 
ter ;  they  say  it  has  a  sweetish  taste,  that 
means,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  not  sour,  (laugh- 
ter,) or  of  a  particular  taste  ;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  formally  incorporate  with  the 
digested  aliment,  and  positively  it  does  in- 
corporate with  the  faecal  matter,  it  colours 
it  ;  and  some  have  thought  it  tended  to 
purify  the  digested  aliment,  and  that  the 
gelatinous  and  resinous  matter  should  mix 
with  the  fecal  matter. 

Now  this  is  all  supposition,  we  know 
very  little  of  it ;  in  short,  we  are  very  igno- 
rant, I  am  convinced,  of  the  physiology  of 
the  livrTr.  Some  have  thought  it  was  an  ex- 
crementitious  matter,  something  that  should 
he  got  rid  of  from  the  blood  ;  and  that 's  not 


improbable.  It  is  said  to  be  a  proper  sti- 
mulus of  the  bowels  to  keep  up  the  peris- 
taltic action  of  the  bowels,  and  that  any 
thing  excrementitious  and  useless  should  be 
made  to  pass  on.  But  we  are  exceedingly 
ignorant  as  to  what  the  uses  of  the  liver 
are  ;  and  therefore  I  come  to  this  proposi- 
tion, that  I  never  could  make  my  mind  be- 
lieve that  nature  would  construct  the  very 
largest  organ  in  the  whole  body  for  a  trivial 
purpose,  or  that  that  organ  could  be  mate- 
rially altered  in  its  functions  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rest  of  the  body.  That's  all  I 
have  to  say  with  respect  to  it,  and  that 
being  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  it,  I 
would  have  you  all  to  keep  it  in  proper 
order  if  you  can,  and  to  pay  proper  attention 
to  this,  the  largest  organ  in  the  body,  in  al 
respects. 

Of  late  it  has  been  said,  that  it  goes  to 
the  preparation  of  chyle ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  that  proof  is  given.  I  see  pa- 
tients whose  biliary  discharges  have  been 
suspended  for  months,  and  yet  they  seem 
to  be  well  nourished  ;  still  I  cannot  be- 
lieve but  that  they  must  suffer  in  some  way 
or  other,  from  the  functions  of  the  liver 
being  suspended. 

Symputhy. — Now  with  regard  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  these  alimentary  organs  in  gene- 
ral :  that  the  stomach  should  be  sympathe- 
tically affected  from  the  state  of  the  head, 
is  a  fact  that  eveiy  vulgar  man  is  acquainted 
with,  and  which  no  medical  man  doubts, 
because  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  proceeds 
from  the  brain  directly  to  the  stomach.  But 
do  not  the  bowels  equally  affect  the  brain  ? 
There  is  no  question  about  it — no  question 
about  it.  A  very  great  change  of  feeling' 
indeed,  in  the  state  of  the  mind,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  relief  of  irritation  in  the 
bowels.  The  nervous  system  is  amazingly 
disturbed  by  disquietude  of  the  bowels.  I 
tell  you  a  story  that  was  told  to  me  by  a 
London  Doctor,  who  was  coming  home  from 
the  London  Tavern  Dinner :  he  felt  his 
bowels  a  little  uncomfortable  ;  he  had  not 
ordered  his  carriage,  for  he  thought  it  would 
do  him  good  to  walk  home  :  he  set  out,  but 
he  limped  and  crept  over  the  ground,  and 
O,  he  was  most  excessively  uncomfortable. 
He  found  a  turmoil  in  his  bowels,  which 
called  upon  him  to  knock  at  a  door,  and  fee 
the  servant,  to  be  admitted  to  the  temple 
of  Cloacina;  (laughter;)  and  having  cleared 
the  bowels,  egad,  he  said  he  leaped,  and 
jumped,  and  walked  home  with  boyish 
alacrity.     (Repeated  laughter.) 

Vow  does  not  the  liver  affect  the  head  1  O, 
undoubtedly  ;  there  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
it  ;  but  I  don't  say  it  is  merely  the  situation 
of  the  bile,  it  is  the  nervous,  the  hepatic  ir- 
ritation. And  here  I  call  your  attention  to 
what  is  as  old  as  medicine  itself,  for  the  very 
first  physicians  who  taught  medicine  as  part 
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of  the  natural  sciences  at  the  different 
schools  at  Greece,  were  persuaded  of  this 
fact,  that  dejection  of  mind,  irritability,  and 
fidgets,  were  produced  from  something 
wrong  in  the  hypochondrium — hypochondriasis, 
that  was  the  expression  they  used  with  re- 
spect to  it.  Now,  how  did  those  men  get 
that  knowledge  ?  By  adverting  to  the  ex- 
cretions of  their  patients.  What  came  from 
their  bowels  was  examined,  and  they  saw 
that  those  discharges  were  not  of  the  colour, 
or  in  any  respect  resembling  those  of  the 
healthy  state.  Well,  then,  again,  the  very 
word  melancholy,  which  they  also  used,  from 
a  fixed  and  settled  despondency,  clearly 
shows  what  was  on  the  minds  of  those  men, 
for  melancholy  means  nothing  but  black  bile, 
fieKaiva  being  black,  and  x°^-V  being  bile. 
Now  the  question  is,  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  these  things  1  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  perfectly  convinced,  that  hepatic  irrita- 
tion disturbs  the  head,  and  that,  therefore, 
we,  as  medical  men,  ought  to  keep  the 
functions  of  the  liver  as  right  as  we  can. 

Morbid  structure. — 'So  much  with  respect 
to  physiology ;  and  next,  with  regard  to 
morbid  structure.  Here  I  get  over  the 
ground  rather  lightly,  for  there  are  certain 
organs  in  the  body  which,  if  the  vessels  go 
into  a  state  of  diseased  action,  they  seem  to 


may  be  generally  observed,  as  indicating 
disease  of  the  liver.  But  you  are  to  under- 
stand that  these  tubercles,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Hunter,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  disease  in  a  part,  than  cf  a  part, 
for  in  this  state  the  internal  parts  of  the 
liver  will  secrete  bile  ;  and  it  does  happen, 
that  very  diseased  livers  will  sometimes 
secrete  very  good  bile  ;  I  have  known  it 
very  repeatedly. 

Then,  with  regard  to  these  tubercles,  the 
question  is,  are  they  vascular  1  And  that  is 
a  question  we  cannot  determine:  there  are 
vessels  going  through  them,  but  whether 
they  are  vascular  or  not,  we  cannot  tell. 
This  relates  to  the  tubercles  of  the  liver 
and  lungs  ;  and,  in  either  case,  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  tubercles  suppurate.  You 
meet  with  abscesses  there,  and  those  ab- 
scesses are,  no  doubt,  suppurated  tubercles. 
I  have  seen  numerous  abscesses  of  this 
kind,  which  have  discharged  half  a  wash- 
hand-basin  full  of  matter,  and  yet  the  pa- 
tients have  recovered  and  done  well,  the 
rest  of  the  liver  having  been  sound  ;  and  I 
have  known,  as  I  believe,  one  tubercle 
breaking  in  upon  another,  abscess  after  ab- 
scess forming,  and  the  matter  issuing  from 
the  side  :  I  remember  a  man  very  well,  who 
was  a  captain  of  a  ship,  and,  of  course,  a 
man  who  drank  a  great  deal  of  grog ;  he 
me    to  produce  but  one,  or   scarcely   any   was  in  that  situation,  and  the  disease  in  the 


thing  else  but  one  kind  of  morbid  structure  ; 
it  is  an  infusion  of  something  into  the  inter- 
stitial parts,  in  larger,  or  smaller  masses, 
and  this  we  call  tubercles.  The  liver  is  dis- 
eased— it  is  tubercular.  There  are  divers 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  disease  ;  sometimes 
the  tubercles  are  very  large,  and  sometimes 
they  are  very  small.  But  what  is  it  that  is 
deposited  in  the  interstices  1  I  am  ready  to 
grant,  that  the  newly-formed  matter  may  be 
so  newly  laid  down,  as  to  give  a  solidity  to 
the  whole  mass,  and  that  is  scirrhus,  not 
cancerous  scirrhus,  but  a  solid  state  of  the 
liver  ;  it  is,  however,  generally  in  masses, 
so  as  to  constitute  tubercles.  Now  here  is 
a  liver  (presenting  a  large  preparation)  where 
the  tubercles  are  distinctly  shown  ;  they  are 
yery  large  tubercles.  I  am  accustomed  to 
introduce  this  preparation  by  saying,  it  is 
a  very  small  slice  off  a  very  large  liver ; 
for  positively  the  patient  from  whom  it  was 
taken,  had  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
filled  with  the  liver  ;  it  went  down  even 
into  the  pelvis.  Before  her  death,  some 
speculated  about  the  nature  of  this  large 
hard  substance.  Some  thought  it  arose  out 
of  the  pelvis,  and  went  up  to  the  hypochon- 
drium ;  and  others  thought  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  hypochondrium  down  into  the 
pelvis  ;  I  thought  with  the  latter  class.  But 
what  was  astonishing  was,  that  the  patient 
never  had  any  symptom  of  a  diseased  liver. 
There  was  no  sickness,  nor  any  thing  that 


liver  communicated  with  his  bowels.  Now 
I  have  seen  this  :  the  abscess  has  been 
dressed  while  the  patient  was  lying  in  bed  ; 
a  rumbling  has  taken  place  in  his  bowels, 
air  has  got  into  them,  puffed  them  up,  and 
actually  blown  oft' the  dressing. 

Hydatids. — Now  there  are  hydatids  found 
in  the  liver ;  and  wherever  you  see  these 
animalculaz,  they  form  in  cysts.  You  find 
them,  however,  in  natural  cavities,  as  well 
as  in  cysts  ;  and  the  cysts  are  so  large  some- 
times, as  to  occupy  the  whole  lobe  of  one 
side  of  the  liver.  I  say,  wherever  you  jueet 
with  them,  they  are  either  found  in  natural 
cavities  which  have  secreting  surfaces  ;  in 
the  abdomen,  in  the  bursse  of  joints,  in  the 
bnrsae  of  muscles,  and  so  on  ;  they  grow  to 
a  considerable  size,  and  burst. 

Now,  with  respect  to  these  things,  some 
believe  they  are  nothing  more  than  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  and  some  believe  they  are  a 
peculiar  species  of  animalculae.-  The  latter 
opinion  have  I.  You  find  them  in  the 
brain.  A  sheep  has  one  in  its  brain,  and 
it  goes  off  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Now  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  opening  the  brain  of 
a  sheep  that  died  in  this  manner  ;  upon 
taking  oft'  the  top  of  the  skull,  opening  the 
brain,  and  making  an  incision  into  the  cyst, 
out  has  leaped  one  of  those  globular  hy- 
datids. If  you  catch  one  of  them  in  this 
way,  in  warm  water,  really  you  would  think 
that  there   is   undoubtedly   vitality  in    it. 
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They  grow  to  immense  sizes,  and  there  are 
specks  upon  them  which  seem  to  be  young 
hydatids.  Now  there  was  a  person  in  this 
hospital  who  had  them  in  his  belly  ;  it  was 
supposed  that  something  else  was  wrong 
with  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  tapped  ; 
and  he  was  tapped,  and  that  let  out  some- 
thing like  a  sort  of  soapy  stuff;  he  was 
punctured  afterwards,  from  time  to  time, 
and  then  there  seemed  something  to  come 
out  like  onions.  However,  as  this  mode  of 
going  on  was  very  painful  to  him,  the  wound 
was  closed,  and  upon  examining  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  where  the  pain  from  the  dis- 
ease had  been  most  acute,  there  were  found  to 
be  an  immense  number  of  hydatids  in  the  fluid 
that  was  contained  there,  of  all  sizes.  After- 
terwards  I  examined  some  of  them  with  a 
microscope,  but  I  could  find  nothing  in 
them  more  than  1  could  observe  with  the 
naked  eye,  which  was,  that  as  the  bag  was 
formed,  there  were  specks  found  which 
were  subsequently  thrown  off.  Now,  if 
they  can  live  and  grow, — if  they  canmultioly 
and  detach  young  ones, — if  those  can  live 
and  propagate,  I  think  they  have  every 
right  to  be  accounted  as  a  species  of  animal- 
cule. Dr.  John  Hunter  has  published  just 
such  a  cure  as  I  have  related,  in  a  trans- 
action of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of 
medical  and  chirurgical  knowledge. 

Well,  you  have  hydatids,  and  you  have 
the  liver  solid,  and  you  have  inflammation  in 
the  surface  of  the  liver,  and  adhesions 
formed — adhesions  between  the  peritoneal 
covering  and  the  surrounding  parts.  But 
this  is  what  does  not  require  to  be  particu- 
larly dwelt  upon,  because  it  is  what  you 
naturally  would  expect. 

Gall  Stnnes. — Now,  with  reference  to  gall- 
stones, all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  they  are  of 
a  nature  to  crystallize,  there  is  oleaceus 
matter  in  them  ;  there  seems  to  be  some 
law  of  crystallization  prevailing  among 
them.  Here  are  some  that  were  taken 
from  one  gall-bladder,  out  of  which  were 
taken  no  less  than  1500.  Now  very  large 
gall-stones  do  pass  through  the  gall-ducts, 
the  ducts  becoming  proportionately  large; 
but  there  are  gall-stones  voided  so  large,  as 
to  preclude  the  probability  of  their  having 
passed  through  the  gall-ducts  ;  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  there  is  another  way 
in  which  an  immense  stone  may  pass,  with- 
out getting  through  a  gall-duct :  you  recol- 
lect that  the  arch  of  the  colon  does  not  lie 
far  from  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  ;  and 
irritation  may  be  produced  in  the  bladder 
by  such  a  stone,  inflammation  may  be  the 
consequence,  ulceration  may  follow,  and 
througli  that  ulceration  the  stone  may  pass 
into  the  colon  from  the  fundus  of  the  gall- 
bladder, and  then  its  further  transit  is  not 
interrupted. 
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Lecture  IX. 

On  the  Varieties  of  Idiopathic  Fever. 

I  remarked  to  you,  Gentlemen,  in  my 
last  Lecture,  that  there  were  three  varie- 
ties of  simple  continued  fever,  noticed  by 
writers,  under  the  denominations  of  inflam- 
matory, malignant,  and  low  nervous  fever; 
that  these  were  not  specifically  different,  but 
rather  different  degrees  of  the  same  thing, 
the  difference  depending  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  other  circumstances 
foreign  to  the  disease  itself.  Accordingly, 
you  will  meet  with  all  the  gradations  be- 
tween them ;  the  disease  being  at  times 
more  or  less  inflammatory ,  more  or  less  ner- 
vous, as  it  is  termed,  or  with  more  or  fewer 
characters  of  malignity  ;  requiring,  that  the 
treatment  should  be  accommodated  to  the 
particular  case  present.  The  subject  will 
be  best  understood,  however,  by  supposing 
we  have  before  us  an  extreme  case  of  each. 
First,  then,  let  us  consider  what  has  been 
usually  called,  in  this  country,  the  inflam- 
matory fever,  the  synocha  of  Dr.  Cullen. 

In  this  form  of  fever,  the  pain  in  the 
head  is  violent  and  throbbing,  the  face 
flushed,  the  heat  of  the  body  great,  the  skin 
florid,  the  pulse  strong,  full,  and  moderately 
increased  in  frequency,  with  a  disposition 
to  sweating  ;  the  urine  is  high  coloured  and 
scanty,  producing  a  scalding  sensation  as 
it  is  passing ;  and  the  tongue  is  dry,  and 
covered  with  a  whitish  fur.  The  sensorial 
functions,  sensation,  voluntary  motion,  and 
mind,  are  not  disturbed  in  proportion  to  the 
other  symptoms. 

Causes. — Fever  is  apt  to  assume  this  cha- 
racter in  temperate  climates  ;  in  strong  sub- 
jects, living  in  a  pure  air  ;  and  in  the  spring 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  commonly  in- 
duced by  exposure  to  cold,  violent  exer- 
cise, intemperance,  or  violent  emotions  of 
mind.  I  have  known  instances  of  persons 
having  an  annual  attack  of  fever  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  that  from  causes  which,  in 
another,  might  have  produced  pulmonic  in- 
flammation or  acute  rheumatism. 

Progress,  duration,  and  termination. — The 
attack  of  this  form  of  fever  being  violent, 
its  duration  is  commonly  short,  namely,  from 
one  to  three  or  four  days,  when  it  generally 
ends  in  profuse  sweating.  If  it  is  continued 
beyond  this  period,  it  gradually  changes  its 
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character,  and  either  assumes  more  or  less 
of  the  low  or  nervous  kind,  or  degenerates 
into  the  malignant,  as  you  will  presently  un- 
derstand. With  respect  to  the  prognosis, 
the  danger  of  this  form  of  fever,  when  sim- 
ple and  judiciously  treated,  is  but  little.  It 
may,  however,  terminate  in  apoplexy,  by 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain. 

Theory. — The  essential  part  of  the  disease, 
the  brain  affection,  is  in  this  variety  of  fever 
comparatively  slight ;  as  we  judge  from  the 
little  disturbance  observed  in  the  state  of 
the  sensorial  functions.  The  violence  of  the 
•disease  is  observed  only  in  regard  to  the 
secondary  symptoms*  those  which  constitute 
the  pyrexia,  or  febrile  state  of  system.  The 
general  vascular  action  is  much  increased, 
which  is  itself  a  tolerable  proof  that  the 
brain  is  not  greatly  suffering  ;  for  if  it  were, 
the  heart  and  vessels  would  have  their  pow- 
ers and  actions  diminished,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  really  violent,  or  malig?iant  form  of  the 
disease.  The  vascular  action  of  the  brain, 
however,  being  strongly  excited,  as  is  shown 
by  the  pain,  heat,  and  throbbing  felt  in  this 
part,  it  soon  ends  in  more  or  less  of  an  op- 
pressed state  of  the  organ  ;  with  the  effect  of 
impairing  the  energy  of  the  whole  system. 
And  thus  it  is,  that  the  duration  of  fever  in 
this  form  is  necessarily  sho3't ;  for  it  either 
terminates  speedily  in  health,  and  that  ge- 
nerally by  sweating  ;  or  it  degenerates  into 
the  other  forms  to  be  presently  described. 

The  treatment  of  this  simplest  form  of 
fever,  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  for  the 
most  part  successful.  Quietude  alone  is, 
in  most  cases,  sufficient ;  the  inflammation, 
together  with  its  consequence,  the  febrile 
state  of  body,  subsiding  spontaneously.  In 
robust  subjects,  however,  it  is  more  prudent 
to  take  away  blood  from  a  large  vein,  to  the 
amount  of  sixteen  or  twenty  ounces,  and 
which  maybe  properly  repeated,  in  case  the 
symptoms  do  not  give  way.  As  in  other 
cases,  the  more  early  bloodletting  is  had  re- 
course to,  the  more  likely  it  will  be  to  suc- 
ceed. Purging  is  next  to  bloodletting,  in 
point  of  efficacy  ;  and  it  may  also  be  of 
use  to  excite  nausea;  but  violent  vomiting 
would  be  hazardous  in  this  state  of  things. 
This  is  all  that  is  essential  in  the  case.  But 
you  may,  perhaps,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
patient's  fondness  for  drugs,  be  called  upon 
to  give  &  satina  draught,  or  the  liquor  ammo- 
nite acetataz ;  or  which  is  quite  as  useful,  a 
few  grains  of  nitre,  or  any  other  of  the  neu- 
tral salts. 

The  second  variety  of  fever  I  mentioned, 
is  that  termed  malignant,  from  the  danger 
that  attends  it.  It  has  been  called  also  by 
other  names  ;  as  putrid  fever,  the  gaol,  hos- 
pital, and  ship  fever ;  with  other  appella- 
tions, derived  from  pome  particular  symp- 
tom of  the  disease  ;  hence  the  names  purple, 
spotted,   or  petechial  fever.     You  will  find  it 


described  by  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  under  the 
name  of  the  violent  fever  ;  and  with  some 
propriety,  for  it  is  violent  in  regard  to  the 
essential  symptoms  of  the  disease,  that  is,  the 
disturbance  of  the  brain  and  its  functions  ; 
but  not  proportionally  so,  (at  least  in  the 
beginning,)  as  to  the  rest  of  the  system. 
(Typhus  gravior.     Cull.) 

Symptoms. — The  malignant  or  putrid  fever, 
as  it  is  called,  makes  its  attack  in  different 
ways.  Sometimes  the  attack  is  sudden,  the 
patient  being  seized  with  stupor  and  giddi- 
ness, so  as  to  fall  down,  and  be  afterwards 
incapable  of  standing :  more  or  less  stupor 
or  insensibility  to  external  impressions, 
continuing  throughout  the  disease.  Or  it 
may  begin  more  mildly,  and  gradually  as- 
sume its  malignant  character.  Sometimes 
it  sets  out  as  inflammatory  fever,  (synocha,) 
which,  after  three  or  four  days,  degenerates 
into  the  malignant  form,  constituting  what 
Dr.  Cullen  calls  synochus. 

In  this  variety  of  fever,  the  special  func- 
tions of  the  brain  are  in  a  state  of  great  op- 
pression. The  sensibility,  and  the  volun- 
tary and  intellectual  powers,  are  all  nearly 
annihilated  ;  so  that  it  bears  no  distant  re- 
semblance to  apoplexy,  in  which  the  sensorial 
functions  are  abolished  ;  and  it  has  been 
called  accordingly  the  apopleciic  state  of 
fever.  It  may  be  distinguished,  however, 
from  simple  apoplexy,  by  being  preceded 
and  accompanied  with  the  signs  of  cerebral 
inflammation.  It  resembles  also  in  appear- 
ance the  state  of  intoxication  produced  by 
spirituous  liquors,  and  indeed  has  been  mis- 
taken for  this. 

The  eyes  are  red  and  watery,  the  cheeks 
turgid  and  sallow,  the  features  dull  and  in- 
expressive. The  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
brown  and  dry  crust,  which  by  degrees  be- 
comes absolutely  black  in  many  coses ; 
while  a  similar  black  incrustation  collects 
about  the  teeth  and  lips.  The  skin  is 
pungently  hot  and  dry,  and  of  a  sallow 
dirty  hue.  The  pulse  is  soft,  and  not  in 
general  much  changed  in  point  of  frequency, 
fulness,  or  strength,  at  least  for  a  time  ; 
but  as  the  disease  proceeds,  the  pulse  be- 
comes more  frequent,  while  its  strength 
and  fulness  gradually  diminish.  Stigmata, 
like  flea-bites,  or  petechia;,  often  appear  on 
the  skin  ;  sometimes  there  are  purple  spots, 
of  different  sizes,  from  extravasated  blood  ; 
or  vibicos.  The  urine  is  high  coloured,  turbid, 
like  that  of  animals,  and  of  an  ammoniacal 
odour  ;  as  are  the  sweats  also.  Hemorrhages 
of  dark-coloured  blood  frequently  take  place 
from  the  bowels  or  urinary  organs.  If  blood 
be  drawn  from  a  vein,  its  surface  is  observed 
to  be  remarkably  florid,  while  the  lower 
part  of  the  coagulum  is  very  black  in  co- 
lour. The  surface  of  the  crassamentum  is 
flat  and  extensive,  and  its  texture  exceed- 
ingly loose  and  fragile. 
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Fever  in  this  degree,  and  with  such  symp- 
toms as  I  have  now  enumerated,  generally 
proves  fatal  within  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
often  in  a  much  shorter  time.  It  arises  in 
hot  seasons  ;  where  a  number  of  persons 
are  crowded  together,  with  a  neglect  of 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  or  who  are  much 
excited  by   stimulant  drinks  or  medicines  ; 


The  veins  themselves  are  passive  on  the  oc- 
casion :  they  cannot  draw  the  blood  into 
them  ;  the  blood  is  not  congested  in  them, 
(to  use  a  barbarous  term,)  in  such  unusual 
quantity,  by  their  own  agency ;  they  are 
merely  the  recipients  of  what  is  sent  into 
them  by  the  urteiies,  which  are  the  only 
active  agents  in  the  matter.     Such  a  state  of 


while  it  is  very  rare  in  other  circumstances,  veins,  therefore,  is  but  a  proof  of  the  in- 
TMs  accounts  for  its  comparative  rarity  at 
present,  when  the  treatment  of  fever  is 
simple,  and  for  the  most  part  antiphlogistic  : 
whereas  formerly,  when  the  hot  regimen  was 
in  vogue,  the  patient  being  confined  under  a 
load  of  bed  clothes,  the  curtains  closely 
drawn  around  him,  and  camphor,  hartshorn, 
snake-root,  wine,  and  brandy,  liberally  adminis- 
tered, (for  the  purpose  of  producing  sweat- 
ing, which  was  thought  necessary  to  bring  on 
a  crisis,  as  it  was  called,  and  thereby  carry  off 
the  disease,)  fever  of  the  putrid  kind  was 
exceedingly  frequent,  and  scarcely  more 
frequent  than  fatal. 

When  the  brain  is  inspected  after  death 
in  persons  dying  under  this  form  of  fever, 
the  veins  on  the  surface  are  observed  to  be 
gTeatly  distended  with  dark-coloured  blood, 
while  innumerable  smaller  red  branches 
ramify  from  these  over  the  convolutions, 
giving  the  whole  external  surface  of  the 
brain  a  dark  red  hue.  If  the  pia  mater  is 
peeled  off,  its  under  surface  presents  a  uni- 
formly bloody  appearance.  The  medullary 
substance,  when  cut  through,  is  found  to  be 
traversed    by    numerous   trunks    of  veins, 

which  oose  out  large  drops  of  blood.    There 

is  considerable  firmness  and  freshness  in  the 

cerebral  substance,  at  a  time  that  the  rest 

of  the  body  has  run  into  rapid  putrefaction. 
Theory. — This  state  of  the  brain  has  been 

called  congestion,    or  venous  coiigestion  ;    the 

supposition  being,  that  such  a  turgid  state 

of  the  veins  existed  during  life,  and  was  the 

cause  of  the  symptoms  that  appeared.     But 

no   anatomist  will,  I   think,  admit  of  this 

being  the  case.     It  is  not  because  the  veins 

are  found  turgid  with  blood  after  death,  that 

'ou  are  to  conclude  they  were  in  this  state 

during    life.     On    the    contrary,    there    is 

nothing  here   that  does  not  take  place   in 

other  parts  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death  ; 


creased  activity  of  the  arteries,  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  veins  as  the  last  act  of 
life,  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  all  other 
parts.  It  is  the  arteries  then  that  are  in 
fault  in  this  case,  and  not 'the  veins ;  and  we 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  what  is  seen 
after  death,  is  that  which  exists  during  life  : 
the  very  reverse  being  rather  the  case. 

The  arteries  of  the  brain  throbbing  vio- 
lently, and  becoming  distended  in  conse- 
quence, press  upon  the  veins  on  the  surface, 
notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  their 
situation ;  for  the  medium  between  them 
(the  cerebral  substance)  being  incom- 
pressible, the  effect  is  readily  transmitted  to 
the  reins,  which,  in  this  case,  are  the  only 
compressible  parts.  Thus,  then,  in  the 
state  of  the  brain  now  described,  the  circu- 
lation through  the  organ  is  necessarily  im- 
peded ;  and  to  this  impediment,  or  stagna- 
tion, (the  result  of  previous  arterial  excite- 
ment,) is  to  be  attributed  the  interrupted 
state  of  the  sensorial  functions  that  marks  this 
variety  of  fever,  and  which  may  take  place 
in  any  degree,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  arterial  action,  in  other  words,  of  the 
inflammation  that  is  going  on  in  the  brain. 

In  this  way,  you  will  have  no  difficulty,  I 
think,  in  understanding  the  state  of  op- 
pression in  which  the  brain  is  in  regard  to 
its  functions,  in  this  peculiar  form  of  fever. 
There  is  no  pain  complained  of,  for  there  is 
no  sensibility.  It  is  not  a  state  of  general 
debility  ;  for  the  heart  and  arteries  continue 
to  act  for  a  time  with  little  or  no  diminution 
of  power,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  pulse. 
By  continuance,  however,  the  influence  of 
this  apoplectic  state  of  brain,  comes  to  be 
felt  throughout  the  system.  First,  the 
muscular  power  gives  way ;  and  next  the 
vascular,  especially  the  extreme  parts  of  this 
system.     The  prostration   of   strength  and 
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the    arteries    by  their    greater   contractile  i  convulsive  movements  of  the  voluntary  mus 


power,  forcing  their  blood  into  the  veins 
for  where  the  latter  are  in  this  state  of  ex- 
treme turgidity,  there  is  very  little  blood 
found  in  the  great  arterial  trunks  at  the 
basis  of  the  brain.  'This  unusually  dis- 
tended state  of  the  reins,  is  only  an  evidence 
of  a  more  violent  action  of  arteries  having 
exis1?d  during  life,  and  of  which  there  is 
every  proof  in  the  violent  throbbing  of  all 
the  arteries  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the 
suffusion  of  the  eyes  and  cheeks,  with  the 
increased  heat  of  head,  that  both  precede 
and  accompany  this  apoplectic  state  of  fever. 


cles,  are  succeeded  by  an  almost  paralytic 
state  of  the  involuntary  ones,  the  sphincters 
of  the-  different  excretory  organs  ;  which 
allow  their  contents  to  escape,  from  their 
want  of  power  to  contract.  There  is  a  want 
of  vitality  also,  and  consequently  of  con- 
traction, in  the  extremities  of  the  vascular 
system  ;  which  serves  to  account  for  the 
haemorrhages,  both  external  and  into  the 
texture  of  the  skin  and  other  parts,  which 
mark  the  worst  cases  of  this  disease.  The 
blood  itself  appears  to  be  deficient  in  the 
vital  principle,  as  may  be  concluded  from  its 
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imperfect  coagulation,  and  its  greater  ten- 
dency to  decomposition.  This  defect  of 
vitality  in  the  extremities  of  the  vascular 
system,  is  further  shown  in  the  tendency  to 
gangrene  that  appears  where  the  skin  is 
slightly  injured  by  pressure  of  the  simplest 
kind.  The  black  and  putrid  sordes  that  col- 
lect about  the  mouth,  are  a  sign  of  the 
general  tendency  to  death  and  decompo- 
sition. Respiration  is  difficultly  carried  on, 
from  the  want  of  muscular  power  ;  the  pa- 
tient being  only  able  to  breathe  when  lying 
on  the  back,  a  position  -which  leaves  the 
muscles  of  respiration  free  to  act.  And  as 
it  is,  this  function  is  very  ill  performed,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  unnatural  kind  of 
breathing,  the  deep  sighing,  and  the  dirty 
sallow  hue  of  the  skin  altogether. 

The  prognosis  in  this  kind  of  fever  is  un- 
favourable, because  an  organ  that  is  essen- 
tial to  life,  and  upon  which  all  other  parts 
more  or  less  directly  depend,  is  rendered 
nearly  incapable  by  disease,  and  that  of  the 
most  active  kind,  of  carrying  on  its  func- 
tions. Few,  accordingly,  recover  from  the 
worst  cases  of  fever  of  this  description.  The 
degree  of  danger  is  to  be  estimated  chiefly 
from  the  degree  of  oppression  of  the  sensorial 
or  special  functions  of  the  brain  ;  but  partly 
also  from  the  state  of  the  general  circula- 
tion ;  in  reference,  however,  rather  to  the 
state  of  the  capillaries  or  extreme  vessels, 
than  to  the  state  of  the  pulse,  which  may 
preserve  a  tolerable  share  of  strength  and 
fulness  where  the  danger  is  great  and 
imminent. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  fever  is  diffi- 
cult, and  for  the  most  part  unsatisfactory. 
If  we  ceuld  rely  upon  most  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  ;  for  little  appears  to  have  been 
thought  of,  but  how  to  counteract  putridity 
by  antiseptics,  and  to  support  the  strength,  as 
it  is  absurdly  termed,  by  bark  and  wine, 
ammonia,  ramphor,  and  other  stimulants. 
Now  such  practice  is  neither  good  as  a 
matter  of  experience,  nor  is  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded  deserving  of  any 
attention.  As  to  correcting  putrefaction  by 
antiseptics,  the  notion  is  too  chemical  to  be 
physiologically  true  :  there  is  nothing  so 
simply  chemical  as  this  idea  supposes, 
taking  place  in  living  bodies.  There  is  no 
actual  state  of  putrefaction  in  the  fluids  of  a 
living  animal ;  such  a  state  would  be  incom- 
patible with  life.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
allowed  in  this  case  is,  that  the  secretions  and 
excretions  run  rapidly  into  putrefaction  ;  and 
that  there  is  a  more  than  usual  tendency  to 
decomposition  observed  both  in  the  solids 
and  fluids  altogether  (with  the  exception  of 
the  brain  itself,  however,  which  in  these 
cases  is  less  disposed  than  ordinarily,  to  de- 
composition and  decay).  But  this  tendency- 
is  a  consequence  of  the  disease,  and  not  the 


disease  itself ;  nor  a  cause  of  it.  It  is  an 
effect  of  the  want  of  vitality  that  exists 
throughout  the  system,  arising  from  the 
oppressed  state  of  the  brain,  and  the  conse- 
quent interruption  to  the  supply  of  nervous 
energy  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  I  need  not 
remind  you  how  much  the  general  system 
depends  for  its  activity,  and  even  its  vitality, 
upon  the  brain,  as  the  great  centre  of  the 
nervous  power. 

If,  then,  the  putrescent  tendency  (and 
there  is  evidently  nothing  beyond  this)  is 
merely  a  consequence  of  defective  vitality 
throughout  the  general  system,  it  is  plain 
that  much  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  chemical  agents,  under  the  name  of 
ayitiseptics,  for  correcting  putrefaction.  They 
can  have  no  such  effect  in  the  bloodvessels  ; 
and  their  application  to  the  secreted  fluids, 
after  their  formation,  and  when  they  are 
about  to  be  discharged  from  the  body,  can 
be  of  very  little  use.  Diluted  acids,  acescent 
fruits,  and  the  like,  are  unobjectionable  ; 
but  if  they  are  really  useful,  it  is  by  their 
refrigerant  or  sedative  operation,  and  not 
strictly  as  antiseptics  or  antiputrescents.  Such 
medicines  as  camphor,  bark,  or  other  stimu- 
lant means,  are  in  most  cases  positively  in- 
jurious, as  tending  to  aggravate  the  inflam- 
matory state  of  brain,  in  which  the  disease 
primarily  and  essentially  consists. 

The  employment  of  wine  and  bark,  and 
other  stimulants,  in  this  variety  of  fever,  is 
founded  on  a  false  indication,  arising  from 
a  misconception  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease,  namely,  that  it  consists  in  a  gene- 
ral debility  of  system,  requiring  excitation 
for  its  relief.  But  even  admitting  that  debi- 
lity were  the  essence  of  fever  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how 
stimulants  should  relieve  it.  Stimulants  in- 
crease action,  not  strength:  they  give  no 
new  power  to  the  system,  but  merely  occa- 
sion a  greater  exertion  of  that  which  already 
exists  ;  with  the  effect,  rather,  of  exhaust- 
ing it,  by  the  over-exertion  thus  occasioned. 
The  language  usually  held  on  these  occa- 
sions, "  of  supporting  the  s-trengtb,"  is 
absurd  ;  for  it  implies  no  less  than  that  we 
have  the  means  of  increasing  the  vital  power 
by  drugs.  And  as  to  increasing  action,  this 
is  already  in  excess,  as  far  at  least  as  regards 
the  vascular  system,  upon  which  stimulants 
exert  their  chief  influence.  If  stimulants  are 
really  useful  in  these  circumstances,  it  is 
upon  other  principles  than  those  now  stated 
that  their  usefulness  is  to  be  explained.  It 
is  altogether  a  question  of  experience,  and 
to  be  decided  by  observation. 

Now  if  you  ask  me,  what  is  the  result  of 
my  own  experience  on  the  subject,  I  must 
answer  with  some  degree  of  hesitation,  and 
in  a  qualified  way.  At  the  outset  of  this, 
as  of  fevers  in  general,  I  believe  the  use  of 
stimulants  to  be  highly  injurious;  because 
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at  this  period,  there  are  the  most  unequivo- 
cal proofs  of  violent  arterial  action  going  on 
in  the  brain  ;  and  the  tendency  of  such  re- 
medies to  increase  this,  is  quite  obvious. 
But  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
treatment  proper  to  be  pursued,  is  not  so 
easily  determined.  Admitting  that  the  brain 
is  in  the  state  I  have  supposed — that  the 
circulation  there  is  impeded,  almost  to  stag- 
nation ;  and  that  this  is  occasioned  primarily 
by  excess  of  arterial  action,  producing  its 
usual  effect,  distention,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this,  compression  of 
veins  ;  it  dees  not  follow  of  necessity  that 
bloodletting  is  the  proper  remedy,  at  least  in 
the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. — 
The  object,  I  apprehend,  in  such  cases,  is 
to  restore  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  in 
order  that  the  organ  may  resume  its  func- 
tions, the  interruption  of  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  leading  symptoms.  But  this  requires 
a  two-fold  condition  ;  first,  the  return  of  the 
distended  arteries  to  their  natural  calibre,  in 
order  to  give  the  veins  room  to  expand,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  transmit  the  blood  from  the 
arteries  ;  and  next,  the  restoration  of  the 
action  of  the  arteries  that  are  to  propel  the 
blood  into  the  veins.  But  where  the  action 
of  the.  heart  and  general  vascular  system  is 
so  much  enfeebled,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  this  disease,  the  taking 
away  blood  seems  calculated  to  prevent 
that  restoration  of  action  in  the  arte- 
teries  of  the  brain  that  is  essential  to  a 
renewal  of  the  circulation  there.  Loss  of 
blood  to  any  great  extent,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, seems  more  likely  to  accele- 
rate death  than  otherwise.  This  objection 
applies  only,  however,  to  a  copious  abstrac- 
tion of  blood.  I  have  reason  to  think,  from 
observation,  that  the  abstraction  of  small 
quantities  of  blood  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  amount,  for  instance,  of  not  more  than 
three  or  four  ounces,  in  cases  where  the 
pulse  still  preserves  a  moderate  degree  of 
strength  and  fulness,  is  really  serviceable  ; 
and  I  have  not  observed  it  to  be  prejudicial 
hi  any  case,  when  employed  only  to  this 
extent.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  here,  that 
hemorrhages  often  occur  spontaneously  in 
these  circumstances  of  fever,  and  appa- 
rently with  the  best  effects. 

But  does  it  follow,  because  large  blood- 
letting is  injurious,  that  a  directly  opposite 
mode  of  treatment  must  be  beneficial ;  name- 
ly, the  large  use  of  wine,  camphor,  s)iake- 
root,  and  other  active  stimulants? — I  think 
not.  Such  practice  is  not  rcconcileaole  to 
the  apparent  nature  of  the  disease  ;  nor  is 
it,  I  believe,  supported  by  experience.  If 
the  circulation  of  the  brain  be  in  an  almost 
stagnant  state,  and  this  arising  from  violent 
action  of  its  arteries,  as  the  early  symptoms 
lead  us  to  believe,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  such  a  state  could  be  relieved  bv  vio- 


lently exciting  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  altogether,  and  thereby  determining 
a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain.  Such 
practice  seems  rather  calculated  to  aggra- 
vate the  essential  part  of  the  disease. 

It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  many  practitioners  of  no  small  celebrity, 
have  advocated  the  large  use  of  wine,  as 
well  as  other  stimulants,  in  the  state  of  fever 
mentioned ;  and  that  upon  the  alleged 
ground  of  experience.  This  has  been  so 
confidently  asserted,  that  I  have  been  in- 
duced on  different  occasions  to  make  trial  of 
such  means,  and  ha^e  still  more  frequently 
watched  their  employment  by  others.  But 
after  the  most  attentive  observation,  I  have 
seldom  seen  reason  to  believe  in  the  effi- 
cacy, or  even  the  safety,  of  such  practice. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  often  evidently  done 
harm  :  the  patient  has  become  more  rest- 
less, the  heat  of  skin  has  been  increased, 
the  pulse  quickened,  the  tongue  rendered 
more  dry  and  discoloured,  the  seusorium  more 
distended,  and  the  disease  altogether  ren- 
dered worse  by  such  treatment.  Patients 
so  treated,  have,  no  doubt,  now  and  then 
recovered;  but  by  no  means  in  such  pro- 
portion, nor  with  such  circumstances,  as 
convinced  one  of  the  propriety  of  the  prac- 
tice altogether. 

The  treatment  which  has  appeared,  ac- 
cording to  my  observation,  to  be  unequivo- 
cally useful,  in  the  form  of  fever  usually 
termed  putrid  or  malignant,  is  very  simple, 
and  may  be  briefly  stated.  At  the  outset  of 
the  disease,  and  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
attack,  bloodletting  ought  not  to  be  dispensed 
with  ;  and  it  should  be  employed  with  free- 
dom ;  recollecting,  that  the  disease  is 
both  more  liable  to  occur,  and  is  attended 
with  greater  danger,  in  robust  subjects, 
than  in  those  of  more  feeble  habits.  By 
such  a  measure,  we  anticipate  the  coming 
evil,  and  preserve  the  brain  from  the  over- 
whelming  influence  of  the  continued  inflam- 
matory action  going  on  :  we  prevent,  in  fact, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  state  of  oppression  in 
this  organ,  with  all  the  other  consequences 
proceeding  from  this  source.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  among  practitioners,  that  bleeding  in 
fever  is  dangerous,  from  its  tendency  to  in- 
duce what  is  called  the  typhoid  state.  They 
seem  to  think,  that  a  person  in  health  might 
be  thrown  into  typhm,  by  mere  loss  of  blood. 
This  is  totally  without  foundation  :  the  di- 
rectly reverse  is  rather  the  case.  Early 
and  copious  bleeding  (proportioned,  of 
course,  to  the  habit  and  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient,) is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  an  effectual 
preventive  of  such  symptoms  ;  which  arise 
only  from  excess  of  vascular  action  in  the 
brain,  not  from  debility,  either  local  or 
general.  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  am  now  stating  to  you,  that  when- 
i  ever  I  meet  with  what  are  termed  typhefrf, 
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symptoms  in  fever,  I  consider  the  case,  nine 
times  in  ten,  to  have  been  either  neglected, 
or  improperly  treated,  in  the  beginning. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
■when  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  almost 
annihilated,  and  the  general  vascular  system 
greatly  reduced  in  its  action  ;  and  when  the 
symptoms  termed  putrid  or  matignant  have 
actually  made  their  appearance  ;  such  as 
petechia,  ribices,  hemorrhages,  and  the  like  : 
little,  I  believe,  can  be  done  with  efi'ect  by 
the  aid  of  medicine.  Cold  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  we  use  ?t  in  a  case  of  intoxication, 
that  is,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  arterial 
action  within  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  most  probable  means  of  producing  con- 
striction of  the  distended  vessels.  The 
heat  of  the  surface,  which  is  generally  in 
excess,  sbould  be  reduced  by  cool  air,  by 
moistening  the  skin,  or  by  the  still  more 
effectual  mode  of  cold  affusion.  This,  by 
constricting  the  external  vessels,  is  calcu- 
lated to  support  a  better  action  in  the  in- 
ternal organs,  and  to  afford  a  more  effectual 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  excessive  action  of  its  vessels 
is  diminished,  and  brought  within  moderate 
bounds.  A  very  limited  employment  of 
wine,  and  that  diluted,  is,  I  believe,  also 
serviceable  in  such  a  state  of  things  ;  pro- 
vided it  is  not  found  to  flush  the  cheeks  and 
increase  the  restlessness,  as  it  often  does. 
Blistering  is  an  equivocal  remedy.  Purging 
by  the  more  irritating  cathartics,  such  as 
calomel,  is  highly  objectionable,  as  being 
likely  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  an  occurrence  that,  how- 
ever slight,  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  of 
the  case.  Inflammation,  wherever  seated, 
in  such  a  state  of  fever,  is  sure  to  assume  an 
unfavourable  character,  so  as  quickly  to  end 
in  the  destruction  of  the  part.  The  daily 
evacuation  of  the  intestines  is  proper,  but 
it  should  be  effected  by  the  mildest  means. 

Tonics,  as  they  are  called,  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  the  like,  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  some  practitioners,  and  were  for 
a  long  time  largely  employed  in  these  cases. 
But  as  their  use  was  founded  in  the  hypo- 
thetical notions  ot  putrefaction  of  the  fluids, 
and  debility  of  the  living  solids ;  and  as  they 
failed,  for  the  most  part,  to  produce  the 
effect  expected  from  them,  they  have  become 
now  nearly  obsolete  for  such  purposes.  To 
a  certain  extent,  however,  they  appear  to 
be  really  useful.  In  cases  where  the  pulse 
has  become  soft  and  weak,  and  where  the 
skin  and  the  tongue  are  moist,  a  slight  pre- 
paration of  the  bark  or  bitters,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage. 

In  our  next,  Gentlemen,  we  shall  have 
to  consider  the  third  variety  of  simple  con- 
tinued fever,  the  low  nervous  fever,'  or  typhus 
mitior  of  Dr.  Cullen. 


FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 


Case  of  complete   Extirpation  of  the   Carotid 
Gland,  by  Lisfranc,  at  La  Pi'.ie. 

The  extirpation  of  the  parotid  gland  may 
be  ranked  among  the  boldest  attempts  of 
modern  surgery,  and  exhibits  another  proof 
of  the  many  advantages  which  an  accurate 
anatomical  knowledge  confers  ;  a  knowledge 
which  enables  the  surgeon  to  dissect  his 
way  among  the  most  intricate  and  impor- 
tant tissues  without  injury,  and  enables  him 
to  throw  aside,  as  idle  declamation,  the 
rules  which  had  been  so  long  admitted  in 
practice,  as  the  immutable  dogmas  of  the 
science.  So  many  well-authenticated  cases 
of  the  extirpation  of  this  gland  are  now  re- 
corded in  surgical  history,  that  to  persevere, 
as  some  still  do,  to  contend  for  its  impossi- 
bility, would  evince  an  obstinacy  <  impreg- 
nable to  all  rational  evidence.  We  may  just 
mention  that  Goodlad  of  Bury,  Carmichael, 
Klein  of  Stuttgard,  W'ahher  of  Bonn,  Be- 
clard  of  Paris,  and  Prieger  of  Bavaria,  have 
all  performed  the  operation  successfully,  as 
regards  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
operation.  Gensoul,  principal  surgeon  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Lyons,  has  extirpated 
two  parotid  glands  ;  one  of  the  patients  died, 
but  in  neither  case  was  the  carotid  pre- 
viously tied.  In  the  liexue  Medicale  of  De- 
cember last,  the  following  history  of  a  simi- 
lar operation  having  been  performed  by 
Lisfranc,  is  recorded. 

It  appears  that  the  patient  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  that  he  entered  the  Pitie 
on  the  first  of  June  18*sJ'5,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  relieved  from  the  inconvenience  which 
a  large  tumour,  on  the  side  of  his  face  and 
neck,  had  occasioned.  The  side  on  which 
the  tumour  was  formed  is  not  stated,  but  its 
size  is  said  to  be  about  that  of  a  man's  fist, 
extending  forwards  to  aline  drawn  vertically 
from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  reaching 
upwards  as  high  as  the  zygomatic  arch,  and 
downwards  as  far  as  the  inferior  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  being  buried  beneath  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  carrying  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  outwards.  It  was  elevated  irre- 
gularly, hard  in  some  places,  and  gave  a 
feeling  of  fluctuation  in  others ;  the  skin 
was  red  and  adherent  to  the  whole  surface 
of  the  tumour  ;  it  was  moveable  enough  in 
front,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  easy  to 
discover  that  certain  parts  of  it  projected 
beneath  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  external  carotid  artery.  The  patient 
was  operated  on  on  June  the  fifth.  He  was 
laid  upon  the  right  side,  (from  which  we 
learn  that  the  tumour  must  have  been  on 
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the  left  side,)  and  properly  secured  ; 
two  semi-elliptical  incisions  were  made, 
commencing  on  the  summit  of  the  tumour 
and  meeting  at  its  lower  extremity.  The 
effusion  of  blood  that  followed  this  inci- 
sion was  abundant;  the  transverse  facial 
arteries,  the  mastoideal  and  auricular  were 
divided  and  immediately  secured.  The  two 
flaps  were  then  dissected  hack  sufficiently 
to  expose  the  tumour,  which  was  taken  hold 
of  with  a  large,  forceps  and  pulled  outwards, 
whilst  the  operator  tried  to  sepaiate  the 
adhesions  existing  between  it  and  the  nias- 
seter  ;  this  attempt  was  ineffectual,  as  it 
appeared  fastened  to  the  neighbouring  parts 
by  a  mass  of  firm  fibrous  bands,  which  re- 
quired the  aid  of  the  bistoury  to  sever.  The 
tumour  was  then  dissected  frombetore  back- 
wards to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  ascend- 
ing plate  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  it  then  be- 
came necessary  to  proceed  in  a  different 
direction.  The  cancerous  swelling  was 
drawn  forwards,  and  at  the  same  time  out- 
wards, and  the  same  sort  of  fibrous  bands 
•were  found  on  its  back  part,  which  required 
to  be  separated  by  the  bistoury.  This  dis- 
section was  very  difficult,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  painful;  the  sterno-mastoi- 
deus  was  relaxed  as  much  as  possible,  and 
drawn  outwards.  Toward  the  lower  part 
of  the  wound  the  sheath  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  was  exposed  for  about  two 
inches,  and  the  fibrous  bands  were  so  firm 
that  they  required  almost  every  moment  the 
use  of  the  knife  ;  some  of  them  reached 
almost  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
two  first  cervical  vertebra,  and  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  temporal  hone  ;  these  re- 
quired to  be  divided  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, and  the  tumour  was  almost  separated  ; 
on  reaching,  however,  almost  to  the  con- 
dyle of  the  lower  jaw,  some  processes  of 
the  tumour  were  seen  to  pass  inwards  to- 
ward the  pterygoid  fossa},  and  on  putting  the 
finger  on  one  of  these  columns  the  trunk  of 
the  temporal  artery  was  felt  pulsating.  This 
it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  ;  a  jet  of 
blood  immediately  spouted  forth  to  the 
height  of  several  feet,  and,  as  sSon  as  possi- 
ble, an  assistant  made  pressure  on  the  mouth 
of  the  divided  vessel.  The  whole  of  the 
tumour  was  laid  hold  of  with  a  large  pair  of 
forceps,  and  pulled  so  forcibly  outwards  that 
the  peduncle  by  which  it  remained  attached 
to  the  deeper-seated  parts  was  torn  through. 
An  abundant  flow  of  blood  issued  from  the 
cavity,  apparently  from  the  internal  max- 
illary artery,  which  Lisfranc  arrested  by 
placing  his  finger  on  the  bleeding  vessel. 

The  patient,  who  had  supported  the  ope- 
ration with  great  courage,  now  grew  faint, 
and  all  the  bleeding  vessels  were  compress- 
ed with  the  greatest  care  ;  the  wound  was 
at  least  four  inches  long  by  three  wide  ; 
some  wine  was  given  to  the  patient. 


The  vessels  were"  compressed,  and  the 
patient,  thus  secured  from  the  further  dan- 
ger of  ha-morrhage ,  was  allowed  to  remain 
quiet  about  ten  minutes,  to  regain  a  little 
vigour  ;  the  arteries  were  then  secured  by 
ligatures.  The  wound  was  dressed  with 
charpie,  and  secured  by  compresses  and  an 
appropriate  bandage. 

Examination  of  the  Tumour. — On  its  upper 
part  was  found  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
trifacial  nerve,  which  had  been  cut  through, 
and  all  its  ramifications.  The  tumour  was 
of  a  fibrous  character  throughout,  harder  in 
some  parts  than  others,  and  in  a  state  of 
cerebriform  degenerescence  (et  a  l'etat  de 
degenerescence  cerebriforme)  rather  an  ob- 
scure phrase.  The  day  after  the  operation 
the  patient  complained  of  pains  in  the  head 
and  neck  ;  the  side  of  the  face  from  which 
the  tumour  was  removed  is  quite  paralysed  ; 
the  eyelids  could  not  be  closed  ;  the  mouth 
was  slightly  drawn  to  the  right  side  ;  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  performing  degluti- 
tion, but  it  was  more  difficult  to  the  patient 
to  speak.  On  the  9th,  suppuration  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  pus  appeared  of  a  good 
character  ;  the  dressings  were  now  removed 
for  the  first  time.  On  the  17  th,  all  the  liga- 
tures came  away.  The  case  appeared  to 
have  gone  on  very  well  up  to  the  10th  of 
July,  when  the  patient  was  seized  with 
violent  gastric  affection,  and  died  on  the 
16th  of  that  month. 

Lisfranc  presented  the  preparation  to  the 
Academy  of  Surgery,  and  dissected  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  members,  to  show  that  the 
parotid  gland  had  been  almost  totally  re- 
moved. 


Description  of  an  Instrument  for  inspecting  the 
Urethra  and  Bladder .* 

M.  Segalas  has  lately  invented  an  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  the  interior  of  the 
bladder  and  the  urethra  may  be  examined 
by  the  eye  ;  to  this  instrument  he  has  given 
the  name  of  speculum  urethro-cystique.  The 
apparatus  consists, — 1st,  of  a  cylindrical 
tube  polished  in  its  interior,  and  open  at  its 
extremities,  intended  to  be  introduced  into 
the  urinary  passages,  and,  consequently, 
varying  in  length  and  size  according  as  it 
may  be  required  to  examine  the  urethra  or 
bladder  in  one  sex  or  the  other  ;  2dly,  of  a  co- 
nical mirror  having  a  base  of  two  inches  and  a 
half,  and  a  height  of  three  inches,  truncated 
at  its  summit,  and  forming  part  of  tube  be- 
fore named,  so  as  to  constitute  with  it  an 
infundibuli-form  extremity ;  odly,  of  a  con- 
cave and  circular  mirror  of  four  inches  in 
diameter  ;  4thly,  of  two  small  tapers ; 
5thly,  a  gum  elastic   canula  of  a  sufficient 
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size  to  fill  exactly  the  cylinder  first  men- 
tioned. 

The  mode  of  using  the  speculum  is  as 
follows  :  the  polished  cylinder  is  to  be  in- 
troduced like  an  ordinary  catheter,  which 
introduction  will  be  assisted  by  the  tube  of 
elastic  gum  in  irs  interior,  through  which 
the  contents  of  the  bladder  are  emptied  ; 
the  elastic  catheter  is  to  be  immediately 
withdrawn.  Place  the  two  tapers  lighted 
in  front  of  the  conical  reflector,  so  that  their 
flame  may  be  parallel  to  its  base. 

The  description  which  follows  this  is  not 
very  clear;  but  it  appears  that  the  light  of 
the  tapers  being  reflected  from  the  conical 
mirror  along  the  polished  surface  of  the  me- 
tallic tube  to  its  extremity,  and  that  tube 
being  brought  almost  into  a  straight  line, 
the  light  is  again  reflected  from  whatever 
substance  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
upon  the  concave  mirror,  which  is  attached 
in  a  proper  direction  at  its  anterior  or  exte  • 
rior  extremity. 

M.  Segalas  informed  the  Institute  that 
the  light  accumulated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  urethral  tube,  would  enable  a  person  to 
read  the  smallest  printing  type  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  inches,  and  that  in  the  most 
obscure  place.  By  varying  the  dimensions 
of  the  speculum,  the  same  sort  of  apparatus 
may  be  used  for  the  inspection  of  the  rectum, 
vagina,  and  ear ;  and  with  a  trifling  modi- 
fication, M.  Segalas  observed,  it  would 
enable  the  surgeon  to  examine  the  nasal 
fossae  and  pharynx  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  with  any  other  apparatus. 


Amputation  of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Lisfranc  mentioned  a  curious 
case  of  amputation  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
that  had  fallen  under  his  case.  The  patient 
became  pregnant  in  fifteen  days  after  the  ope- 
ration ;  and  at  the  time  Lisfranc  mentioned 
this  fact  to  the  Academy,  gestation  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  ninth  month  without  any  re- 
markable circumstances.  The  wound  had 
not  completely  healed  until  the  expiration 
of  two  months. 


THERAPEUTICS. 

Employment  of  the  Acetate  of  Ammonia  in  Cases 
of  Difficult  Menstruation* 

Jules  C'loquet,  surgeon  of  the  Hopital 
St.  Louis,  has  inserted  the  following  obser- 
vations on  the  use  of  acetate  of  ammonia  in 
dysmenorrhea. 

McUle.  13.,  of  a  nervous  temperament,  had 
experienced  for   the   seven  or  eight  years 

*  Archives  Generates  de  Medicine,  De- 
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that  the  menses  had  appeared  violent  colic- 
like pains  about  these  periods,  which  con- 
tinued for  six  or  eight  hours.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  young  lady  were  so  great,  that 
she  was  frequently  obliged  to  roll  herself  on 
the  floor ;  her  countenance  was  pale  and 
anxious.  Many  practitioners  had  been  con- 
sulted for  the  removal  of  these  symptoms, 
but  without  success. 

M.  Cloquet  having  heard  that  the  acetate 
of  ammonia  had  been  used  in  such  cases  by 
Professor  Mazuyer  of  Strasburg,  determined 
to  try  it  in  the  present  instance  ;  he  gave 
the  patient  fifty  drops  of  the  acetate  at 
twice,  the  interval  being  half  an  hour,  in  a 
glass  of  eau  sucree  ;  (sugar  and  water  ;)  after 
the  first  dose  the  pains  began  to  abate,  and 
after  the  second  they  disappeared  entirely. 
These  circumstances  not  appearing  satis- 
factory to  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  M.  Cloquet  determined  to  try  the 
same  remedy  at  the  very  onset  of  the  pains 
on  the  next  occasion.  He  then  gave  the 
patient  thirty-six  drops  of  the  solution  of  the 
acetate  in  a  glass  of  the.  sugar  water,  and 
the  pains,  far  from  continuing  to  increase  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  instantly 
began  to  diminish,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  dis- 
appeared altogether,  on  the  administration 
of  a  similar  dose.  From  that  time,  she  had 
never  experienced  any  difficulty  or  incon- 
venience on  sucli  occasions. 


Case  if  a  Pulmonary  Affection,  accompanied 
with  Hemoptysis,  cured  by  Animal  Magne- 
tism. 

Every  practice  may  be  said  to  have  its 
cures  and  victims,  as  every  faction  its  de- 
fenders and  opponents.  The  Hermes  ap- 
pears as  the  defender  of  the  Mesmerian 
fooleries,  and  continues  to  proclaim  the 
triumphs  of  animal  magnetism,  with  a  per- 
tinacity difficult  to  resist.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  us  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, that  a  man  possessing  such  exten- 
sive erudition  as  the  conductor  of  that  jour- 
nal has  evinced,  should  be  weak  enough  to 
be  the  dupS  of  a  baud  of  medical  fanatics. 
The  case  now  published  in  the  Hermes, 
(November,  1826,)  was  furnished  by  Dr. 
Chapelain,  who  regards  it  as  an  irrefrag- 
able proof  of  the  salutary  action  of  ani- 
mal magnetism,  as  a  therapeutical  agent. 
The  patient  was  a  young  lady  aged  twenty, 
affected  with  a  disease  of  the  chest,  which 
Dr.  Chapelain  has  forgotten  to  describe,  but 
which  he  says  was  accompanied  with  a 
dyspna'a,  pains  in  the  right  side,  a  constant 
cough,  with  an  abundant  sanguineous  ex- 
pectoration. Having  tried  the  usual  reme- 
dies without  benefit,  she  consulted  a  Mr. 
Dapotet,  who  recommended  magnetism,  and 
who  put  it  into  practice.  Immediately  after, 
the  patient  felt  a  severe  nervous  agitation, 
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followed  by  tranquillity  and  sleep  ;  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  tlie  young  lady  pre- 
ferred to  be  magnetised  by  Dr.  Chapelain, 
who  appears  to  have  inspired  her  with  great 
confidence  from  his  previous  attentions. 
After  the  third  magnetisation,  the  sangui- 
neous expectoration  disappeared  ;  the  cough 
and  the  pains  in  the  head  had  sensibly  di- 
minished, and  the  patient  took  as  a  drink 
some  magnetised  water.  A  thing  very  wor- 
thy of  remark,  says  the  Hermes !  Each 
time  that  Dr.  Chapelain  presented  his  band 
before  the  epigastrium  of  Miss  C,  she  felt 
an  extremely  painful  impression,  which  was 
only  to  be  removed  by  his  making  a  number 
of  transverse  passes  on  the  same  parts. 
Whenever  this  able  magnetiser  passed  his 
hand  any  where  else,  the  young  lady  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  benefit.  This  sort  of 
ceremony  was  carried  on  for  about  eight 
days,  when  the  cough  and  expectoration  en- 
tirely ceased,  and  the  health  was  completely 
restored.  The  young  lady  then  went  into 
the  country,  where  she  continues  to  enjoy 
the  best  possible  health. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Hermes,  is  a 
sort  of  formal  protestation  in  favour  of  ani- 
mal magnetism,  made  by  the  last  man  we 
should  have  thought  capable  of  committing 
such  folly,  namely,  by  M.  Broussais,  of  gas- 
tro-enterite  notoriety,  together  with  some 
Dr.  Fraport.  This  document  is  a  curious 
one,  and  considering  the  respectable  source 
from  which  it  emanated,  we  shall  transcribe 
it  at  length  : — 

"  The  undersigned  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  a  fact  in  appearance,  at 
least  very  extraordinary,  attributed  to  ani- 
mal magnetism,  thought  that  they  ought  not 
to  refuse  to  certify  it.  The  undersigned 
learnt  that  the  Dame  Dorothee,  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  for 
brilliant  military  feats  during  the  imperial 
dynasty,  had  been  put  by  Rladame  Touchand 
into  a  state  fit  for  magnetic  sleep  ;  that  dur- 
ing that  sleep,  she  declared  that  she  had 
seen  a  pin  in  her  stomach,  which,  as  she 
declared,  she  was  altogether  ignorant  of 
having  swallowed  ;  and  moreover,  that  she 
had  predicted  the  moment  of  the  expulsion 
of  this  pin  by  the  aid  of  a  half  a  pound  of 
little  fish,  which  she  had  ordered  ;  lastly, 
that  the  event  had  verified  the  prediction  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  stomach,  which  had 
before  rejected  every  species  of  aliment, 
had,  under  the  hands  of  the  magnetiser,  di- 
gested without  inconvenience  this  half  a 
pound  of  fried  fish.  It  was  announced  to 
them,  (the  undersigned,)  moreover,  that  the 
same  patient,  in  a  state  of  pretended  som- 
nambulism, had  also  distinguished  in  her 
stomach  a  long  hair,  to  which,  with  the 
pin,  she  attributed  the  serious  disorders 
which  she  had  experienced  in  this  organ ; 


it  was  announced  to  them  also,  that  she  had 
foreseen  at  what  hour  she  should  pass  the 
hair  by  the  intestinal  canal,  which  was  to 
take  place  on  the  17th  of  November,  1826,  at 
seven  in  the  evqning.  The  undersigned,  in 
consequence  of  the  announcements,  visited 
Dame  Dorothee  on  the  17th  of  November, 
at  two,  and  were  informed  of  the  manipula- 
tions employed  by  Madame  Touchand,  to 
bring  the  patient  into  this  pretended  mag- 
netic sleep.  These  manipulations  consisted 
of  different  movements  of  the  hand  carried 
repeatedly  along  the  trunk  and  lower  ex- 
tremities from  above  downwards.  Madame 
Touchard  fixed  one  of  her  hands  several 
times  on  the  epigastrium,  or  hypogastrium, 
whilst  the  other  hand  was  applied  on  the 
forehead,  the  thumb  being  placed  just  at  the 
root  of  the  nose,  and  the  index  finger  on  the 
coronal  suture.  After  this  manoeuvre  had 
been  repeated  for  a  few  minutes,  the  pa- 
tient appeared  to  sleep ;  the  pulse  was 
quickened,  and  the  respiration  slow  and 
stertorous.  When  asked  if  she  slept,  she 
said,  yes.  When  asked  if  she  should  void  the 
hair  that  evening  at  seven,  she  confirmed 
her  former  prediction  with  more  precision  ; 
she  said  it  would  happen  at  half  past  seven. 
She  announced  moreover,  that  there  was  a 
mass  of  black  flesh  in  her  uterus,  and  a 
thread  tied  to  it.  On  being  asked  if  it  were 
always  in  her  uterus,  and  if  she  could  pre- 
dict the  day  and  hour  of  its  expulsion,  she 
said  that  it  had  now  fallen  on  the  anus,  this 
was  her  expression,  and  that  it  would  be 
voided  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  three 
o'clock.  In  the  evening,  at  half  past  seven, 
and  on  the  10th  at  three,  it  happened  as  she 
had  predicted  in  the  presence  of  the  under- 
signed, who  took  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent the  chance  of  being  imposed  upon  ; 
nor,  in  point  of  fact,  was  there  any  reason 
to  suspect  that  any  such  attempt  was  made. 
The  hair  was  involved  in  a  little  mass  of 
fish  bones,  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  bloody  serosity,  without  any 
admixture  of  fecal  matter.  The  piece  of 
black  flesh  was  about  the  size  of  the  finger, 
and  had  a  thread  of  about  three  inches  in 
length  attached  to  it ;  it  was  covered  in 
part  by  a  sort  of  envelope,  and  appeared 
something  like  a  false  embiyo,  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  umbilical  cord. 

We  have  forgotten  to  say  that  the  mani- 
pulations used  to  awaken  the  soi-disant 
somnambulist,  consisted  of  movements  of 
separation,  as  if  the  person  who  magnetised 
wished  to  remove  from  the  body  a  quantity 
of  fluid  which  had  been  accumulated  upon 
its  surface.  We  state  further,  that  the  pa- 
tient asked  to  drink  during  the  state  of  arti- 
ficial sleep,  but  that  she  was  only  capable  of 
swallowing  little  at  a  time,  and  that  with 
great  difficulty.  Now,  how  is  this  fact  tc» 
be  discussed"!    We   give  it  only  for    the 
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purpose  of  exciting   to    more    ulterior  re- 
searches.    We  leave  it  to  fools  to  laugh  at 
that  which  is  extraordinary,  and  who  reject 
only  contradictory  things." 
Paris,  Nov.  25, 1826. 

Signed  E.  Broussais. 

D.  Fraport. 

If  the  physiological  physicians,  as  the 
French  call  the  followers  of  Broussais, 
make  common  cause  with  the  magnetisers, 
we  shall  perhaps  find,  that  ere  long  we 
shall  have  des  irritations  magnetiques  instead 
of  the  gastrn-enterites ;  and  shall  have  the 
leeches,  the  diet  absolute,  and  the  gum 
water,  superseded  by  the  vertical  and  trans- 
verse strokes  of  the  disciples  of  Mesmer. 
For  our  parts,  we  are  content  to  be  one  of 
these  fools  at  whom  M.  Broussais  has 
affected  to  sneer,  and  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  has  been  juggled  by  Dame  Dorothee, 
although  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 


EXPERIMENTS  AND  REMARKS  ON  THE  CIRCU- 
LATION OF  THE  BLOOD,  BY  JOHN  DAVIS,  ESQ. 
SURGEON,  HERTFORD. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Perceiving,  from  the  several  re- 
ports inserted  in  The  Lancet,  that  the 
"  syphonic  theory,"  which  owes  its  revival 
to  Dr.  Barry,  is  very  warmly  and  ably  dis- 
cussed at  all  the  medical  societies  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  as  it  is  connected  with  a  sub- 
ject to  which  I  have  paid  some  attention,  I 
beg  to  lay  the  result  of  a  few,  out  of  many, 
experiments  which  I  have  performed  on  the 
blood-vessels,  before  your  readers.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  in  your  valuable  pub- 
lication, to  give  the  history  of  these  experi- 
ments at  large,  as  they  may  appear  in 
another  form  ;  but  any  one,  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  doing  so,  may  satisfy  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  results  which  1  shall  mention  : — 

1st  The  heart  will  continue  to  act,  not 
only  when  entirely  removed  from  the  body, 
but  even  when  all  its  cavities  are  laid  open. 

2d.  The  aorta,  to  nearly  as  low  as  the 
diaphragm,  contracts  and  dilates  alternately, 
with  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  ;  but,  below  the 
diaphragm,  and  throughout  all  its  branches, 
the  vessel  is  perfectly  at  rest.  This  con- 
traction and  dilatation  of  the  vessel,  at  its 
origin,  is  quite  passive,  depending  upon  the 
blood  forced  into  it  by  the  heart ;  because, 
when  a  ligature  is  placed  round  it,  close  to 
the  ventricle,  the  action  of  the  artery  ceases, 
though  that  of  the  heart  continues. 


3d.  If  the  current  of  blood,  in  any  part 
of  the  arterial  system,  be  stopped,  and  a 
ligature  be  placed  on  the  vessel  at  a  little 
distance  between  that  point  and  the  heart, 
when  the  first  obstruction  is  removed,  that 
portion  of  the  column  of  blood  which  was 
obstructed  will  not  move  on  again,  provided 
it  be  not  placed  in  a  position  for  gravitation 
to  act  upon  it. 

4th.  The  only  kind  of  motion  which  the 
arteries  exhibit,  is  that  of  gradual  dilatation 
and  gradual  contraction,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  them  at  the 
time.  Theu  are  always  full.  We  here  except 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  whose  alternate  con- 
traction and  dilatation  is,  however,  very 
trilling. 

5th.  The  diameter  of  the  arteries  is  greater 
after  death,  than  it  is  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances during  life.  Hence,  their  calibre 
is  not  regulated  by  their  elastic  property 
during  life.  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  in- 
quire what  other  property  regulates  it. 

6th.  If  an  animal  be  allowed  to  bleed  very 
gradually  to  death,  the  calibre  of  the  arteries 
diminishes  so  much,  as  to  render  their 
tubes  very  nearlv,  if  not  quite  obliterated. 
A  short  time  after  the  animal  is  dead,  the 
arteries  begin  to  enlarge  again,  which  they 
continue  to  do  till  they  arrive  at  the  passive 
point  of  their  elasticity. 

7th.  If  a  ligature  be  applied  round  the 
root  of  the  aorta,  similar  effects  to  those  de- 
scribed in  the  last  paragraph  occur  ;  but  the 
arteries  here  do  not  quite  empty  themselves, 
for  the  animal  dies  in  consequence  of  the 
chest  being  open,  before  they  have  had 
enough  time  to  reduce  their  calibre  to  an 
obliteration.  Under  the  above  circum- 
stances, the  blood  is  very  gradually  squeezed 
forward  into  the  veins.  This  property  of 
the  arteries  is  rather  an  impediment  than 
an  assistance  to  the  heart,  because  it  must 
render  the  friction  greater  ;  but  the  ob- 
struction is  rendered  less,  by  the  form  of 
the  arterial  system  being  conical. 

8th.  If  a  ligature  be  applied  round  a  vein, 
so  as  to  take  off  the  influence  of  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  upon  it,  the  blood  in  that  vein, 
between  the  ligature  and  the  next  branch 
above,  will  remain  quite  at  rest,  provided  it 
be  not  in  a  position  to  be  moved  forward  by 
gravitation.  Moreover,  if  the  blood  be 
pressed  forward  with  the  finger,  it  will  fall 
back  agr.in  against  the  ligature,  if  it  be  not 
pressed  beyond  the  next  valve. 

Sth.  A  ligature  being  placed  on  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava,  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  will  not  empty  the  vessel  above  the 
ligature  by  suction,  or  by  any  other  power. 

10th.  A  ligature  being  placed  on  the  cava 
close  to  the  heart,  the  thorax,  of  course, 
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being  open,  the  vessel  becomes  considerably 
enlarged  below  the  obstruction,  owing  to 
the  blood  being  forced  against  it  from  be- 
hind. Every  one  knows  that  when  a  vein 
is  opened  in  the  arm,  the  blood  flows  out 
generally  with  great  velocity,  though  the 
vessel  is  intercepted  between  the  orifice 
and  the  chest. 

11th.  If  the  chest  be  laid  open,  and  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  he  also  slit  open, 
the  heart  will  continue,  to  act,  and  the  blood 
will  continue  to  flow  out  at  the  opening  till 
the  blood-vessels  become  empty,  or  at  least 
as  empty  as  they  are  found  when  an  animal 
has  bled  to  death. 

The  above  experiments  were  chiefly  per- 
formed upon  rabbits,  and  it  may  be  right  to 
mention  that  the  animals  were  previously 
deprived  of  sensibility;  by  dividing  the 
spinal  marrow  where  it  leaves  the  skull. 
As  opening  the  chest  would  have  pil't  a  stop 
to  respiration,  there  was  nothing  lost  in  the 
experiment  by  depriving  the  animal  of  sensi- 
bility, as  the  action  of  the  heart  continues 
the  same. 

Now  let  us  inquire  into  the  validity  of 
Dr.  Barry's  theory,  taking  the  above  facts, 
as  well  as  some  others  which  may  suggest 
themselves,  as  the  foundation  of  our  inquiry. 
His  theory  appears  to  hinge  entirely  upon 
two  facts  which  he  assumes  ;  viz.  1st,  a 
vacuum  is  produced  in  the  chest ;  2d,  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere, — ergo,  the  blood 
must  be  driven  from  the  surface  towards 
this  vacuum;  supposing,  of  course,  that  the 
pressure  extends  through  the  medium  of 
the  muscles,  &c.  to  the  deep  seated  veins. 
Admitting  the  above  mentioned  facts  for  the 
present,  there  is  another  condition  of  things 
necessary  before  the  blood  can  move  to- 
wards the  vacuum,  namely,  a  collapse  of  all 
the  venous  branches.  Let  fluid  be  put  into  a 
bottle,  or  into  any  other  tubular  vessel, 
whose  sides  will  not  collapse  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  a  vacuum  produced 
over  that  fluid  will  make  it  rise  but  a  very 
little  way  ;  for,  as  is  evident,  there  is  nothing 
to  drive  it  up.  The  difference  between  a 
vacuum  produced  over  fluid  in  a  tube  open 
only  at  one  end,  and  that  produced  in  a  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  one  of  which  is  plunged 
in  fluid  whose  surface  is  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, is  very  evident.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance the  fluid  is  driven  up  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  its  surface,  whereas, 
in  the  former,  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  when 
unyielding,  will  protect  the  fluid  from  that 
pressure. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  blood  is  not 
directly  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, in  its  passage  from  the  left  ven- 


tricle to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart :  the 
question  then  is,  do  the  vessels  through  which  it 
moves,  collapse  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere?  It  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative;  for  neither  the  arteries  nor  the 
veins,  when  exposed  during  life,  show  any 
tendency  to  collapse,  until  they  are  deprived 
of  their  contents.  When  the  blood  moves 
in  a  vein  against  its  own  gravity,  that  vein 
becomes  enlarged,  but  its  form  is  cylin- 
drical ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  power  of 
gravitation  is  allowed  to  act  in  assisting  its 
motion,  the  vessel  suddenly  contracts  very 
considerably,  but  it  still,  preserves  its  cylindrical 
form.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  ves- 
sels are  constituted  in  such  a  way,  as  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  without  collapsing.  If 
the  weight  should  be  increased  they  would 
collapse,  and  their  contents  would,  of  course, 
be  expelled  towards  a  vacuum  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  pressure  is  diminished,  as, 
for  instance,  under  an  exhausted  cupping- 
glass,  their  calibre  becomes  preternaturally 
enlarged.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  within 
the  vessel  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere 
without,  and  the  vessel  itself  is  destined  to 
preserve  a  particular  form,  size,  &c.  be- 
tween these  two  pressures,  due  regard  being 
paid  to  the  power  of  gravitation  on  the 
blood  within  it. 

In  philosophical  inquiries,  it  is  difficult 
to  attribute  to  each  agent  all  that  belongs 
to  it,  and  no  more.  That  difficulty  presents 
itself  in  our  present  inquiry.  From  all  ex- 
periments which  have  been  performed  on 
the  veins,  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  sup- 
posed vacuum  alone  in  the  chest,  will  not 
move  the  blood  forward  in  the  veins  ;  for, 
when  the  force  from  behind  is  taken  off,  the 
motion  of  the  column  instantly  ceases.  But 
the  question  then  is,  does  this  supposed  va- 
cuum contribute  in  any  degree  towards  that 
motion  1  We  will  state  the  question  thus  : 
B  is  situated  between  A  and  C  ;  B  is  in- 
fluenced either  by  A  or  B,  or  by  both  ;  take 
away  A,  and  let  C  remain,  the  influence  on 
B  ceases  altogether ;  take  away  C  and  let 
A  remain,  the  influence  on  B  is  as  strong  as 
when  both  A  and  C  were  present.  In  this 
case,  the  relation  between  C  and  B  is  null, 
because  A  influences  B  just  the  same,  whe- 
ther C  be  present  or  not.  Now,  as  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  proceeds  in  the  veins  just 
the  same  (we  have  no  proof  of  its  altering,) 
whether  the  influence  of  this  supposed  va- 
cuum be  intercepted  or  not,  (which  is  done 
by  applying  a  ligature  above,  and  opening 
the  vein  below,  or  by  cutting  a  vein  across,) 
the  influence  of  that  vacuum  on  the  blood 
cannot  be  necessary  to  the  motion  of  the 
fluid.  Reverse,  as  the  blood  remains  un- 
affected, when  the  influence  of  the  vacuum 
is  allowed  its  full  scope,  provided  the  vis  a 
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tergo  be  removed,  the  relation  of  such  a  va- 
cuum with  the  blood  is  proved  to  be  null. 

We  next  come  to  the  point  of  inquiry, 
whether  or  not  there  be  a  vacuum  produced 
in  the  chest  during  inspiration  ? 

The  above  question  may,  perhaps,  be 
answered  in  a  very  short  way,  by  asking  ano- 
ther ;  namely,  Is  there  a  vacuum  jxroduced  be- 
tween the  outside  of  the  chest  and  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  during  expiration  1  In  fact,  no 
time  expires  between  the  elevation  of  the 
ribs  and  the  chest  being  filled  with  air.  The 
elevation  of  the  ribs  is  an  involuntary  act, 
caused,  of  course,  by  necessity,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  a  process  of  causation,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual,  like  any  other 
involuntary  movement  of  the  system  ;  and  at 
the  very  instant  the  ribs  are  raised,  the 
lungs  expand  with  atmospheric  air.  There 
is  no  more  vacuum  produced  here,  than 
there  is  when  a  body  is  moved  from  one 
place  to  another.  Does  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock  leave  a  vacuum  behind  it  each  time  it 
changes  its  situation  1  The  chest  is  always 
full,  during  both  inspiration  and  expiration, 
so  that  the  pressure  on  the  roots  of  the  veins 
must  be  the  same  :  at  least,  differing  so  little 
as  not  to  affect  the'  motion  of  the  blood  in 
them.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  motion 
of  the  blood  is  a  little  influenced  by  the 
quantity  of  air  in  the  chest  at  the  time  ;  but 
this  only  proves  that  the  cells  through  which 
the  blood  passes  in  the  lungs,  are  expanded 
mechanically  during  inspiration,  so  as  to 
allow  the  blood  to  pass  through  them  more 
freely  than  when  the  lungs  are  in  a  collapsed 
state- 

With  respect  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  a  vacuum  is  prevented  there  by  the 
left  ventricle  acting  at  the  very  instant  that 
this  auricle  dilates.  The  blood  is  the  same 
to  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  the  at- 
mospheric air  is  to  that  of  the  chest. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  fact,  known 
to  most,  proves  that  a  vacuum  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  : — The  blood  moves  as  freely  through 
the  veins  when  the  chest  is  laid  open,  as  it 
■does  when  the  animal  breathes.  If  it  can 
be  proved  that  absorption  also  will  go  on 
when  the  chest  is  open,  it  will  follow  that 
the  relations  of  the  absorbent  vessels  with 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  veins  and  arteries. 

Hertford,  January  30,  1827. 
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St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Feb.  2. 

Dr.  Riley  presented  to  the  Society,  in 
the  name  of  Dr.  Williams,  the  organs  of" 
generation  of  a  female,  in  which  a  fistulous 
communication  existed  between  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  colon  and  the  uterus. 

The  patient,  a  woman  of  very  irregular 
habits,  had  died  of  erysipelas  of  the  face, 
complicated  with  arachnitis  and  entero-gas- 
tritis.  Although  incapable  of  returning  a 
satisfactory  answer  as  to  her  sufferings,  she 
manifested  some  uneasiness  when  the  hypo- 
gastric region  was  pressed  upon. 

The  great  omentum  adhered  to  the  left 
appendage  of  the  uterus  ;  a  small  quantity  of 
yellow  serum  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  ;  the  subserous  vessels  of  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus  and  appendages  were  much 
injected  with  blood. 

The  right  fallopian  tube  was  pervious 
from  its  fimbrious  extremity  to  within  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  of  its  uterine  extremity, 
where  the  tube  became  of  a  very  dark  red 
colour  ;  the  obliteration  of  the  ovum  ap- 
peared, its  place  being  occupied  by  a  col- 
lection of  pus  of  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  the  peri- 
toneum was  here  of  a  dark  red,  and  pre- 
sented a  very  minute  perforation  ;  the  left 
tube,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  uterus, 
was  also  of  a  dark  red  colour,  obliterated 
and  softened,  but  its  peritoneal  coat  was 
not  perforated. 

The  fundus  of  the  uterus  red,  but  of  a 
lighter  shade  than  the  above  mentioned 
portions  of  the  tubes,  more  globular  than 
common  ;  adhered  to  the  great  intestine  at 
about  9  or  10  inches  from  its  usual  extre- 
mity. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testine was  of  a  dark  red, mixed  with  a  num- 
ber of  blackish  specks,  thicker  and  firmer 
than  ordinary.  At  the  point  where  it  ad- 
hered to  the  uterus,  was  a  cavity  of  a  cir- 
cular form, half  an  inch  in  diameter, it  formed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testine ;  from  the  bottom  of  this  canity  a 
body  of  the  size  of  a  small  goose-quill  could 
be  pressed  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  along 
a  fistula  running  parallel  to  and  at  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  left  horn  of  the  uterus.  No  faeces  were 
found  in  the  fistula,  nor  in  the  uterus,  but 
its  inner  surface  resembled  in  colour,  the 
uteri  of  women  who  die  during  menstruation, 
(which  was  not  the  case  however,  in  the 
present  instance.)  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  vagina  was  of  a  livid  red  ;  the  nymphse 
were  much  swelled,  and  covered  with  a 
number  of  irregularly  circumscribed  yellow 
spots,  of  a  semi-membranous  substance. 

A  number  of  livid  venereal  vegetations 
were  seated  around  the  meatus  urinarius 
and  fourchette. 
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If  the  efforts  of  the  Surgical  Reformers 
were  directed  against  the  existing  Charter, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  dis- 
missal and  humiliation  of  the  "  Ruling 
Powers,"  they  would  merit  little  notice, 
and  less  support.  The  Members  of  the 
College  have  more  enlarged  views.  It  is 
true,  their  personal  wrongs  have  been 
numerous,  and  that  they  are  anxious  to 
escape  from  the  yoke  of  their  present 
tyrants  ;  but  they  are  too  magnanimous  to 
require  that  this  emancipation  should  be 
evidence  of  their  persecutors' degradation. 
Feelings  of  animosity  should  ever  be  alien 
to  the  promoters  of  legislative  enactments, 
otherwise  greater  injustice  might  be 
inflicted  than  that  which  it  is  proposed  to 
remedy.  When  men  descend  to  the  grati- 
fication of  feelings  of  revenge,  they  are  al- 
ways reduced  to  the  level  of  their  enemies, 
and  frequently  far  beneath  them  in  moral 
delinquency.  The  Charter  renders  the 
government  of  the  College  despotic  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense — the  Council 
are  absolute  in  power — have  unlimited  au- 
thority— and  are  irresponsible.  If,  then, 
the  Members  are  unceasing  in  their  en- 
deavours to  remodel  such  a  constitution, 
shall  it  be  said  that  their  conduct  is  prompt- 
ed by  feelings  of  revenge  1  Is  there  not 
in  such  a  form  of  government  sufficient  to 
excite  from  a  dread  of  the  future,  without 
even  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  past? 
Assuredly  there  is.  In  truth,  it  is  so  preg- 
nant with  mischief,  and  is  so  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  profession,  that  every 
Member  of  the  College  who  does  not  ener- 
getically co-operate  in  the  attempt  to  ac- 
complish its  reformation,  must  be  de- 
ficient in  either  honesty  or  understanding. 
No,  180. 


That  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  toad-eaters 
that  crawl  around  our  Hospitals  will  refuse 
to  attach  their  names  to  the  Surgeons' 
Petition,  is  more  than  probable ;  because 
these  reptiles,  stupid  as  they  are,  can  dis- 
cover clearly  enough  that  a  liberal  system  of 
competition  would  he  destructive  to  their 
hopes  of  advancement.  They  foresee  that 
if  there  were  reform,  the  "  turning"  of  the 
College  "  wheel"  would  produce  no  grist; 
hence,  such  as  they  are,  their  labours  are 
opposed  to  a  change.  These  toad-eaters, 
with  few  exceptions,  either  are,  or  have 
been,  apprentices  to  surgeons  of  the  Lon- 
don Hospitals,  and  the  identity  of  the  latter 
with  the  Council  of  the  College,  we  need 
not  demonstrate. 

There  are  other  Members  of  the  College 
who  object  to  sign  the  petition,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  too  ignorant  to  estimate  the 
advantages  which  it  contemplates ;  these 
persons  are  of  opinion,  that  our  medical 
legislation  is  in  excellent  trim,  and  that 
they  are  right  worthy  and  learned  membeis 
of  a  most  learned  profession  ;  hence  they 
suppose  that  any  alteration  in  our  College 
would  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  profes- 
sional consequence  ;  and  being  unable  to 
comprehend  why  a  change  is  required,  they 
consistently,  if  not  wisely,  advocate  "things 
as  they  are."  As  an  index  to  this  class  of 
individuals,  we  will  present  the  reader  with 
a  paragraph  from  one  of  their  letters  ;  and 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  examinations  at  the  College,  will  feel 
no  surprise  that  it  should  have  been  written 
by  a  Member;  we  have  ascertained  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document  beyond  all  doubt,  and  as 
we  use  it  in  a  good  cause,  rely  on  the  for- 
giveness of  the  author  : — 

,   "  To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  disaprove  of  your  prosedins  allto- 
getherin  that  matter  of  the  Colledge.  You 
say  they  are  not  strict, — I  say  they  are,  and 
I  can  prove  these  words.  When  I  was 
hexamined,  they  were  werry  severe.  The 
late  Mr.  Chandler  it  was  that  hexamined 
me ;  and  when  it  was  over,  (it  lasted  ex- 
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actlv  thirteen  minutes,)  lie  said  my  answers  j  It  is  with  regret  we  observe  that  the 
were  werry  cridetable.  It  seemed  to  me  a  Medico-Chircrgical  Society  in  Lix- 
werry  aivfull  business  ;  and  all  the  hexamin-  -  ..  ,.      .,  i 

ers  looked  so  serous,  that  I  was  werry  coln  s  Inn  Fields,  which  for  at  least  twelve 
frightened.  Now  you  talks  about  haberro-  years  largely  contributed  by  its  meetings,  its 
gating  the  Charter   and  I  suppose  if  you  do  .     transactions,  to  diffuse  useful 

this  you  will  pull  down  the  Colledge  ; — now  - ' 

this  I  think  would  be  a  great  pity,  has  it  is  a   knowledge,  and  to  stimulate  its  members  to 


werry  fine  building,  and  is  a  monnement  of 
our  respectability.  I  shall  not  sign  the  Par- 
tition, and  all  my  friends  will  do  as  I  do.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  werry  great  shame,  to 
give  the  wenerrable  hexaminers  any  more 
trouble. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

Street,  Feb.  1st,  1827. 


We  can  assure  our  correspondent,  if  his 
friends  were  as  numerous  as  the  prepara- 
tions in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  that  the 
reformers  would  have  no  desire  to  see  their 
names  appended  to  the  Petition  ;  and  whe- 
ther there  be  subscribed  to  itfive,  or  Jive  thou- 
sand, signatures,  it  matters  not, — the  allega- 
tions remain  the  same ;  their  truth  or  false- 
hood is  not  to  be  established  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen ;  there  must  be  inquiry.  As  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  parliamentary  committee  will 
be  appointed  ;  as  it  is  our  wish  that  the 
fullest  investigation  should  take  place  ;  and 
as  it  appears  that  our  correspondent  has 
given  the  subject  a  portion  of  his  valuable 
attention,  we  will  not  omit  to  have  him  and 
a  few  of  his  friends  who  object  to  sign  the 
Petition,  summoned  before  the  Committee. 
Their  evidence  would  be  exceedingly  im- 
portant, and  of  itself  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  twenty-four  rational  gentlemen,  that 
the  government  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
requires  some  little  alteration  at  least. 


The  Grand  Committee  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  roused  at  length  by  the  re- 
peated notices  we  have  taken  of  the  impo- 
sition, have  issued  an  order  which  directs 
that  the  Box  Carriers  shall  extort  no 
more  fees  from  the  students,  when  they 
attend  post  mortem  investigations.  This  was 
a  most  odiou3  tax,  and  we  congratulate  the 
pupils  on  ita  repeal. 


professional  investigations,  has  been  gra- 
dually falling  into  decay  from  the  period  of 
its  opposition  to  the  publication  of  the  re- 
ports of  its  proceedings  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal.  Practitioners  of  talent  and  emi- 
nence were  naturally  suspicious  of  the  vera- 
city of  statements  of  cases,  and  declarations 
of  opinion,  promulgated  by  men  who  dreaded 
pcblicity  ;  hence  they  have  deemed  the 
discussions  unworthy  of  notice,  and  ne- 
glected the  periodical  meetings ;  and  it  may 
with  truth  he  now  said,  that  the  Society 
is  one  of  comparative  insignificance.  This 
is  strongly  exemplified  by  the  complete 
dearth  of  "  Papers,"  by  the  paucity  of  its 
"  Transactions,"  (and  we  hear  that  no  more 
are  to  be  published,)  and  by  the  most  fatal 
symptom  of  all,  the  late  resignation  of  many 
of  its  members.  If  more  proof  were  wanted, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
many  eminent  surgeons  have  refused  to  fill 
the  office  of  President  for  the  ensuing  year  ! 
Who  can  reflect  on  the  approaching  death 
of  this  Society,  without  endeavouring  to 
trace  the  cause  and  course  of  its  malady  1 
On  its  birth,  all  the  most  respectable  of  the 
profession  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as 
many  in  the  country,  enrolled  their  names 
amongst  its  members  ;  we  should  only  omit 
most  of  the  Odd  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Baillie  excepted,  who  was  its 
first  President.  A  list  of  distinguished  men, 
such  as  Cline,  Cooper,  Blane,  Abernethy, 
Pearson,  and  many  others,  afterwards  filled 
in  succession  that  once  honourable  chair, 
whilst  the  important  offices  of  Librarian 
and  Secretary,  were  admirably  executed 
by  Bateman,  Roget,  Samuel  Cooper,  and 
Lawrence.  The  period  when  these  men 
resigned  their  different  functions,  we  may 
date  as  the  first  fatal  symptom  of  the  dis- 
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ease  which  has  now  so  nearly  destroyed 
the  constitution  of  that  once  excellent 
body.  A  different  grade  of  persons  has 
since  come  into  office.  The  "  Council," 
like  their  neighbours  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  square,  have  become  self-elected, 
and,  we  fear,  corrupt.  Papers  of  the  lowest 
order  of  intellect  have  been  admitted  into 
the  "Transactions,"  whilst  others,  infinite- 
ly their  superiors,  were  either  delayed  or 
altogether  rejected  as  unfit  for  publication — 
no  doubt  for  the  wisest  of  purposes. 

The  febrile  disturbance  has  daily  in- 
creased since  the  first  attack  of  the  distem- 
per, and  the  severity  of  the  now  existing 
putrescent  or  typhoid  symptoms,  can  be 
easily  imagined,  when  it  is  told  that  the 
"  bestnights"  they  now  have  are  "  got  up" 
by  Jemmy  Copland,  whose  resurrection  from 
the  Mausoleum  appears  to  have  been  effected 
with  a  view  to  the  performance  of  this  duty  : 
by  Doctor  Ji:mmy  Johnstone  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  surgeon  and  libeller;  by  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  of  loquacious  notoriety 
and  perversity  ;  by  poor  Roderick,  the 
Yellow  Goth,  and  editor  of  the  Hole-and- 
Corner  Case  Books  ;  by  Author  Guthrie, 
(at  the  serene  age  of  52,)  assistant  surgeon  to 
Dowager  LyNN,notoriousfor  his  eloquence, 
his  grammar,  and  the  pathos  of  his  periods  ! 
and  by  those  celebrated  supporters  of  Hole- 
and-Corner  Surgery,  Lithotomist  Sham-, 
(who  never  forgets  to  ejaculate  that  he  is  the 
brither  of  Mr.  Cheels  Bill)  ;  and  Cockney 
Mayo. 


Died  at  his  house  in  New  Broad  Street, 
on  Monday,  the  29th  ult.,  Thomas  Rob- 
son  ElleiiBY,  Esq.  Surgeon,  setat,  37. 

Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Eller- 
by's  acquaintance,  will  long  regret  his  loss  ; 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  in  his 
profession,  and  his  conduct  was  character- 
ised by  strict  integrity  in  the  practice  of  it. 
He  was  an  ardent  friend,  and  an  agreeable 
companion. 


Mr.  Ellerby  was  a  valuable  Member  of 
the  Committee  of  Surgeons,  who  will  ex- 
perience some  difficulty  in  adequately  fill- 
ing up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  la- 
mented death. 

Iu  the  pages  of  The  Lancet  we  have 
often  recommended,  as  a  means  of  removing 
from  the  public  mind  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
judice against  human  dissections,  that  Sur- 
geons, who,  of  all  others,  are  the  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  utility  of  the  practice, 
should  insert  a  clause  in  their  "  last  will 
and  testament,"  directing  the  dissection  of 
their  bodies.  Mr.  Ellerby  was  a  warm  ap- 
prover of  this  proposal,  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  it  in  the  most 
public  manner,  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  it  was  a  practice  he  should  adopt  in  his 
own  will,  and  that  he  sincerely  hoped  his 
relatives  would  see  that  his  wishes  were 
fulfilled.  That  he  strictly  adhered  to  this 
resolution,  the  following  extract  from  his 
will,  executed  only  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore his  death,  will  abundantly  show. 

"  For  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 
those  whom  I  may  appoint  as  the  executors 
of  this,  my  last  will,  I  do  here  set  down 
what  my  wish  is,  concerning  the  disposal 
of  my  body  : — After  my  decease,  I  request 
to  be  placed  in  a  very  plain  shell  or  coffin, 
with  all  possible  dispatch  ;  that  my  friends 
and  acquaintances  be  assembled  as  soon  as 
convenient.  Preferring  to  be  of  some  use 
after  my  death,  I  do  will,  wish,  beg,  pray, 
and  desire,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  such 
meeting  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  at  which  I  particularly  wish  those  medi- 
cal friends  who  have  so  kindly  attended  me 
through  my  long  illness  to  be  present,  that 
the  shell  or  coffin  in  which  I  may  be  laid,  be 
placed  in  a  plain  hearse,  with  directions  for 
it  to  be  taken  to  Mr.  Kiernau's,  or  some  dis- 
secting-room of  an  approved  anatomical 
school,  followed  simply  by  the  medical  men 
in  one  or  two  plain  coaches,  and  that  they 
do  there  examine  it  to  their  full  satisfaction, 
taking  away  such  parts  as  may  be  of  patho- 
logical utility.  After  which,  that  the  re- 
mains be  dissected,  or  made  whatever  use 
of  the  anatomical  teacher  at  such  school  may 
think  proper. 

"  This  I  do  as  a  last  tribute  to   a   science 

which  I  have  delighted  in,  and  to  which  I 

now  regTet  that  I  have  contributed  so  little  ; 

but  if  this  example,  which  I  have  set,  and 
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designed  for  my  professional  brethren,  be 
only  followed  to  the  extent  I  wish,  I  am 
satisfied  that  much  good  to  science  will  re- 
sult from  it ;  for  if  medical  men,  instead  of 
taking  such  care  of  their  precious  carcases, 
were  to  set  the  example  of  giving  their  own 
bodies  for  dissection,  the  prejudice  which 
exists  in  this  country  against  anatomical 
examinations,  and  which  is  increasing  to 
such  an  alarming  degree,  would  soon  he  done 
away  with,  and  science  proportionably  be- 
nefited as  the  obstacles  were  thus  removed. 
Nay,  so  far  do  I  think  this  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  every  one  entering  the  profession,  that 
I  would  have  it,  if  possible,  framed  into  a 
law,  that  on  taking  an  examination  at  a 
public  College  for  license  to  practice, 
whether  physic,  surgeiy,  or  pharmacy,  it 
should  be  made  a  sine  qua  non,  that  every 
one  taking  such  license  should  enter  into  a 
specific  agreement  that  his  body  should, 
after  his  death,  become  the  property  of  his 
surviving  brethren,  under  regulations  insti- 
tuted by  authority." 

He  was  attended  during  his  illness  by  Drs. 
Clutterbuck,  Armstrong,  Davis,  and  Blun- 
dell;  and  as  Doctors  generally  disagree,  they 
presented  no  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
in  the  present  instance.  The  three  first 
however  agreed  that  the  heart  and  its  in- 
vesting membrane  were  principally  involved, 
although  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Dr. 
Blundell,  singularly  enough,  pronounced  the 
case  hysterical;  aware  of  their  opinions, 
Mr.  Ellerby  directed  that  his  brain  should 
be  presented  to  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  his  heart 
to  Dr.  Armstrong,  his  lungs  to  Dr.  Davis, 
and  if  a  uterus  could  be  found,  he  desired 
that  Dr.  Blundell  should  have  it. 


On  Wednesday  next,  February  14,  at 
four  o'clock,  the  Huntsman  Oration  will 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas.  We  have  re- 
ceived several  communications  relative  to 
the  back-door  on  this  occasion  ;  and  as  the 
following,  although  short,  points  well  to  the 
subject,  we  select  it  for  insertion  : — ] 

Mr.  Editor, — As  we  are  to  have  an 
Oration  soon,  pray  can  you  inform  me  if  the 
front  door  is  to  be  opened  to  all  members,  or 


must  the   greater  part  still   go  in  at   the 
back-door  1 

A  Pure  Surgeon. 

Harrow,  Feb.  27,   1827. 

P.S.  If  you  don't  know,  apply  to  Sir 
Villiam  Buzzard." 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  no  plea  for 
obtaining  such  an  interesting  interview  as 
the  postscript  suggests,  being  already  in 
possession  of  the  required  information.  The 
tickets  are  issued,  and,lo  !  Portugal-street  has 
disappeared  !  The  front  of  the  card  bears 
the  usual  inscription,  but  on  the  reverse 
side  there  is  not  the  usual  inscription  ;  it  is 
of  the  whiteness  of  mountain  snow,  pure 
and  undefiled,  no  longer  bedaubed  with  a 
back-door  invitation. The  Members  will  now 
walk  in  as  they  ought  at  the  front  door 
of  their  own  College,  and  they  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  this  privilege  is  the  result  of 
their  spirited  opposition  to  the  mean  and 
paltry  measures  of  the  Council.  We  last 
year,  in  the  theatre  of  the  College,  told 
Sir  Villiam  Buzzard  and  Mr.  Abernethy, 
that  the  Members  had  passed  through  the 
back-door  for  the  last  time. 

Let  not  the  Members  be  deceived  by  any 
signs  of  contrition  on  the  part  of  the 
"  Ruling  Powers;"  reform  must  come  from 
without,  and  not  from  within  the  College. 
There  can  be  no  security  for  us,  while 
the  Council  are  irresponsible,  and  so  long 
as  they  are  allowed  to  elect  their  colleagues. 
An  application  to  Parliament  is  the  only 
measure  that  can  have  the  effect  of  esta- 
blishing and  placing  upon  a  secure  basis, 
the  rights  of  the  Members.  This  is 
now  the  universal  opinion.  It  was  but 
on  Thursday  last  that  a  most  numerous 
meeting  of  the  surgeons  of  Bristol  took 
place  at  Reeves's  Hotel  in  that  city.  H. 
Daniel,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  Our  correspon- 
dent states  that  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  petition  Parliament.  Thus  following  the 
example  of  the  surgeons  of  London  and 
Winchester.  The  aspect  of  our  cause 
brightens  daily. 


MR.  ROSE'S  OPERATION. 
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Under  the  head  St.  George's  Hospital 
at  page  495  of  our  176th  Lancet,  we  print- 
ed the  report  of  a  case  of  Strangulated 
Hernia.  It  was  inserted  without  note  or 
comment,  and  thus  rich  in  its  naked  beauty, 
it  was  our  intention  to  have  left  it  until 
after  the  appearance  of  Jemmy  Johnstone's 
April  Medico-Fudgico.  The  motive  for 
this  will  presently  be  obvious  enough.  As 
the  case  occupies  but  little  space,  and  as 
this  Number  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
many  persons  who  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  that  in  which  it  first  appeared, 
we  will  here  reprint  it : — 

st.  george's  hospital. 

Strangulated    Hernia — Operation — Strangula- 
tion not  relieved — Death — Dissection. 

Mary  Burnett,  aged  32,  admitted  with 
strangulated  femoral  hernia  on  the  left  side ; 
she  has  been  subject  to  rupture  for  two 
years,  and  thinks  that  she  had  not  reduced 
it  during  this  time.  Since  Wednesday  last, 
thr-  4th  inst.,  it  had  been  more  full,  and  she 
has  had  no  motions  since  that  day.  On  her 
admission  she  was  afflicted  with  hiccup, 
sickness,  tenderness  over  all  the  abdomen, 
and  anxious  countenance  ;  the  pulse  about 
108.  She  was  bled,  and  put  into  the  bath. 
A  small  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  was 
felt  in  the  usual  situation  of  femoral  hernia; 
this  was  cut  down  upon ;  and,  on  the  sac 
being  opened,  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
portion  of  omentum,  much  compressed, 
presenting  the  appearance  a  good  deal  re- 
sembling one  of  the  common  conglomerated 
glands  in  two  small  lobes.  It  had  con- 
tracted slight  adhesions  every  where  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  sac,  and  had  a  very  narrow 
neck.  The  stricture  over  it,  by  Poupart's 
ligppient,  was  not  very  tense  ;  it  was  di- 
vided, and  the  mass  returned  into  the  ab- 
domen. 

Since  the  operation,  leeches,  weak  solu- 
tions of  Epsom  salts,  and,  lately,  a  little 
castor  oil,  have  been  employed  ;  as  yet  she 
has  had  no  evacuation,  nor  have  the  symp- 
toms abated.  Her  countenance  is  more  un- 
favourable, expressive  of  more  distress  ;  the 
hiccup  continues ;  the  tenderness  of  abdo- 
men is  increased  ;  a  sense  of  fullness  is  ex- 
perienced ;  pulse  about  100  ;  tongue  deeply 
coated  ;  vomited  once  just  now,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  state  till  the  lath,  when 
she  died. 


the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  jejunum,  with 
the  first  part  of  the  ileum,  were  marked 
with  inflammatory  appearances  on  the  pos- 
terior coat. 

It  was  found  that  she  had  been  affected 
with  double  hernia ;  a  portion  of  perito- 
neum had  descended  under  the  crural  arch 
to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  a  half,  and  a  contiguous  portion  of  peri- 
toneum had  got  entangled  between  the 
fascia  running  up,  and  from  the  pubes  in- 
side the  rectus  abdominis  muscle,  forming  a 
sac  of  about  one-third  that  extent ;  into  the 
latter  a  small  portion  of  the  ileum  had 
been  protruded  and  strangulated,  forming 
the  cause  of  death. 

The  piece  of  intestine  adhered  to  the  sac 
about  three-fourths  of  its  circumference, 
and  was  confined  by  the  stricture  formed  by 
the  fascia,  and  in  a  very  high  state  of  in- 
flammation. Every  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestine  was  arrested  by  the  stricture, 
and  below  it  the  intestines  resembled  a 
large  worm  ;  another  portion  had  been  stran- 
gulated in  the  sac,  and  had  descended  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  which  had  been  re- 
duced during  the  operation ;  this  portion 
showed  the  marks  of  compression  it  had 
undergone. 


Seclio  Cadaveris. 
On  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 


This  report  is  so  very  satisfactory,  so  un- 
equivocally lucid,  and  so  particularly  con- 
sistent, that  at  first  sight  one  might  almost 
imagine  it  had  been  written  by  either  Gim- 
bernat.Astley  Cooper, or  Lawrence;  but 
the  archives  whence   it  was  extracted,  are 
scarcely  less  celebrated  than  the  works  of 
these  authors,  which  will  at  once  be  confes- 
sed, when  we  announce  that  the  above  report 
was  carefully  copied  from  the  Case  Books  of 
St.  George's  Hospital;  consequently,  it  is 
an  "  authentic  report  !"  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  omissions  in  it  which  we  will 
supply,  whilst  there  are  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  omissions  that  old  Nick  himself  could 
not  supply.     The  patient  was  admitted  un- 
der   the   care  (care?)  of  Mr.    Rose,    the 
operator  was   Mr.   Rose,    the  conductor  of 
the  post-mortem  examination  was  Rr.  Rose, 
agd  the  writer  of  the  report  was  Mr.  Rose 
— what  a  Rose  !  what  an  astonishing  Rose ! 
"  Many  a  flower  is  doom'd  to  blush  unseen  ;" 
but  such  has  not  been  the  fate  of  the  Rose 
of  St.  George's.     His  wishes,  however,  are 
far  otherwise,  as  have  been  manifested  by 
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his  "  Hole  and  Corner"  propensities.  Men 
of  great  wisdom  are  generally  diffident, 
attached  to  solitude,  and  derive  their  chief 
enjoyment  from  the  intellectual  pleasures 
afforded  by  retirement.  It  is  often  said  that 
modesty  and  genius  ever  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
hence  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  "  Hole  and  Corner"  sur- 
geons, when  before  the  public,  carry  with 
them  more  of  the  appearance  of  simpletons 
than  of  men  of  learning,  and  this  merely 
from  their  extreme  bashfulness.  The  hos- 
tility then  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  publi- 


nsk,  if  it  be  possible  that  the  Report  just 
read,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  London  Hospital 
Surgeon  1  And  that  such  an  operation,  (tak- 
ing into  view  the  post-mortem  appearances,) 
was  the  performance  of  a  London  Hospital. 
Surgeon?  Unfortunately,  both  must  be 
answered  with  an  affirmative.  As  to  the 
Report,  who  ever  beheld  so  much  bother- 
ation, so  much  downright  nonsense,  within  a 
similar  space  1  and  this  is  an  "  Authentic 
Report ;"  written,  we  presume,  for  the  in- 
struction and  guidance  of  young  gentlemen 
educating  as   surgeons  !     Fortunate  pupils, 


cation  of  Lectures  and  Hospital  Reports   to  have  such  an  instructor  ! 


arose  from  no  other  cause   than   the   dis- 


A  small  tumour,  the  size  of  a  walnut, 


relish   of  vulgar  approbation,   always,    enter- I       g  feU  .^  the  ugual  situation  0f   fem0ral 


tained  by  great  minds  !  Convinced  of  the 
elevated  character  of  their  surgical  exploits 
— conscious  of  the  superiority  of  their  pro- 
fessional attainments,  they  seek  not  the 
empty  applause  of  the  learned  ;  and  yielding 
to  the  impulse  of  their  inclination,  nata- 
rally  retire  to  "  Holes  and  Corners,"  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  vulgar  gaze  of 
the  wondering  and  "  admiring  million."  But 
men  of  weak  minds  pursue  a  different  course; 
thus  we  see  that  Canning — Brougham — 


hernia ;  this  was  cut  down  upon  ;  and  on 
the  sac  being  opened,  was  found  to  consist 
of  a  portion  of  omentum."  *  *  *  *  *  (Very 
well.)  "  The  stricture  over  it  by  Poupart's 
ligament  was  not  very  tense  ;  it  was  divided, 
and  the  mass  returned  into  the  abdomen." 
The  mass !  What  mass  1  A  mountain  of 
omentum  of  the  size  of  a  walnut !  A  precious 
mass,  truly!  But  what  of  the  intestine? 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  was  seen  during 
the  operation;  the  post-mortem  examination, 


Peel—  Robinson  —  Liverpool  —  Law-  uowever>  exhibited  quite  enough.  The 
rence— Wardrop  —  Clutterbuck— Car-  stricture  over  it  By  povpart<s  i;gament  \  Why 
Michael— Cooper  —Armstrong  —Mac-  ^  fi^  ^  fiy  Ae  „  man  iQ  ^  mQOn  ,., 
artney,  and  many  others,  embrace  every  The  ^  destviption  wouM  convey  about  as 
opportunity  of  presenting  their  offerings  at |  fcfeBUrBto  an  idea  of  tlle  reat  situati0n  of  the 
the  temple  of  science,  and  of  submitting  1.^^  ag  ^  fiMfc  ITlldei.  tlie  heacl  a,(/(, 
their  mental  fruits  to  the  ordeal  of  public  I  ^^  ^.  ^  informed>  that  the  poQr 
scrutiny,  for  the  gratification  of  the  P^M  woman  had  been  .,  affected  witll  douMe  liel. 


taste,  and  for  the  improvement  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  These,  however,  are 
simple  men ;  and  ought,  from  their  igno- 
rance, to  dread  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  ;  their  reputation,  they  well  know, 
must  perish  with  their  bodies  ;  whilst  that 
of  the  Council  of  our  College,  and  the  rest 


nia ';"  and  having  discovered  that  there  is 
another  case  of  this  description  on  record, 
and  as  it  is  rather  curious,  we  will  publish  a 
report  of  it  in  our  next ;  meanwhile  we  will 
endeavour  to  learn  on  what  day  it  was  that 
Mr.  Rose  operated,  and  having  ascertained 
this,  we  will  attempt  to  render  him  some 


of  the  "  Hole  and  Corner"  Surgeons,  will L.^   assigtance  iu  a  further  exposition  of 
•■  live  for  ever  in  the  records  of  '  Hole  and 


Corner  Surgery."'  Relinquishing  irony, 
the  use  of  which  is  scarcely  warrantable  on 
such  an  occasion,  let  us  in  sober  sadness 


the  post-mortem  appearances. 
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We  have  been  alive  to  the  manoeuvres  of 
certain  Accoucheurs,  who  are  hard  at  work 
to  get  themselves  created  a  Committee  by 
the  College,  to  examine  their  candidates  in  the 
mystic  art.  As  these  gentry  work  in  the  dark, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  watch  their  proceedings, 
— apply  probably  an  occasional  moxa,  and, 
finally,  if  necessary,  give  them  a  "  dis- 
charge."' So  inveterate,  then,  are  the  Coun- 
cil against  General  Practitioners,  that 
rather  than  admit  them  to  a  seat  in  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  they  would  erect  an 
Extra  Court.  But  let  them  refer  to  their 
Charter,  when  it  will  be  seen  they  dare 
not  do  it. 


In  another  part  of  this  day's  Journal  will 
be  found  a  letter  from  Dr.  Granville, 
which  we  should  not  allude  to  in  this  place, 
were  it  not  for  the  apology,  contained  in  the 
first  paragraph,  for  the  Doctor's  perusal  of 
The  Lancet.  As  this  extreme  politeness 
is  not  altogether  congenial  to  our  climate, 
we  do  not  know  how  we  can  better  dispel  the 
mystery  in  which  it  seems  to  be  involved, 
than  by  informing  our  numerous  readers 
that  Dr.  Granville  was  born  and  bred  in 
the  polite  atmosphere  of  Italy.  We  beg 
to  assure  the  Doctor,  that  we  require  no 
other  apology  from  any  man  for  perusing 
The  Lancet,  than  the  one  so  substantially 
and  bountifully  supplied  every  Saturday 
morning'. 


THE   COLLEGES   OF   HENRY  VIII. 
AND  CHARLES  II. 


Li  honorem  Collegii,  or  the  Licentiate's  Oath. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
mb, — It  delights  me,  even  when  I  cannot 
approve  the  doctrines  or  opinion^  main- 
tained, to  see  the  Press  discussing  freely 
every  subject  of  human  concernment,  but 
more  especially  the  important  science 
which  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  preserving  life  and  restoring  health,  and 
the  manner  of  exercising  professionally  the 
healing  art.  Under  unrestrained  discussion, 
truth  and  error  will  always  ultimately,  and 
soon  find'their  proper  level ;  and  all  private 
interests  will  be  sunk  in,  or  identified  with, 
those  of  the  community.  It  was  a  noble 
saying  of  Dr.  Akenside,  that  he  liked  to  see 
striking  manifestations  of  freedom,  if  he 
was  even  occasionally  knocked  in  the  ken- 
nel.   Of  late  years,  the  difference  between 


the  results  of  the  discussions  of  an  unfet- 
tered press,  and  the  infallible  dogmas  which 
were  wont  to  be  issued  authoritatively  from 
colleges  and  schools  of  physic,  has  become 
particularly  apparent.  The  public  journals, 
whether  daily  or  weekly,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary  by  dignitaries  who  con- 
sider such  channels  of  communication  as 
infra  dignitatem,  are  now  regarded,  by  un- 
biassed and  sensible  persons,  as  both  the 
most  ready  and  the  fittest  arenas  for  settling 
disputes  in  the  medical,  as  well  as  in  other 
departments. 

That  an  appeal  to  the   tribunal  of  public 
opinion  in  this  matter  has  become  indis- 
pensable in  this  country,  we  have  by  far  too 
many  pr%ofs  to  allow  us  any  longer  to  doubt. 
The  champions  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  of  their  oppos- 
ing ramifications,  have,  for  some  time,  been 
in  the  field ;    and  much    skirmishing    has 
already  taken  place  between  them,  with  a 
view  to  establish  the  exclusive  right  of  each 
to  the  privilege  of  bleeding  the  purse  and 
person  of  that  renowned  capitalist,   John 
Bull,  Esq.,  who  has  for  centuries  evinced  a 
notable  docility,  and  unparalleled  power  of 
sustaining  most  inordinate  evacuations,  by 
every  possible  outlet.     The  system  of  the 
physicians,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary, of  this  celebrated  personage,  appears 
to  have  been  a  continued  course  of  deple- 
tion, as  if  disease  consisted  in  nothing  else 
than  vigour  in   excess.     They  have  sought 
to  strengthen  his  frame,  by  detaching  por- 
tions of  it  to  distant  quarters  of  the   globe, 
to  invigorate   his   vessels  by  shedding  his 
blood,  and  to  enrich  his  treasury  by   empty- 
ing his  pockets ;  and  it  now  only  remains 
for  the  patient  and  his  friends,  if  he  have 
any   disinterested  ones,    to  ascertain  how 
much  more  of   this  superlative   treatment 
he  can  bear,  without  absolutely  giving  up 
the  ghost.     For  the  description  of  persons 
who  are  thought,  by  their  respective  par- 
tisans, to  be  the    most  fit  candidates   for 
the  situation   of   performers    in   chief,  on. 
the    purse    and    person    of  the    aforesaid 
productive  patient,  I  refer  you  to  the  pa- 
pers  of  somr-  recent  contiibutors  to  your 
own  columns,  and  to  those  of  other  journals. 
Of  these  writers,  some  give  the  preference 
to  fellows    of  the   College   of  Charles  II., 
some  to  its  licentiates,  and  some  to  graduates 
of  universities,  who  are  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  ;  whilst   others  prefer  pure  sur- 
geons,   and    others    general  practitioners. 
From  their  total  silence  respecting  the  pa- 
tient, one  would  think  they  were  of  opinion 
that  he  ought  not   to  be  regarded  in  this 
matter,  any  more  than  if  he  were  dead,  and 
already  laid   out  for  dissection.      All   this 
contrariety  of  opinion,  will,  however,  get 
us  in  time  into  the  right  path,  and  work  out 
his  salvation. 
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Entertaining  these  sentiments,  you  will 
readily  believe  that  I  am  in  no  common  de- 
gree rejoiced  to  observe  the  skirmishing  of 
the  videttes  or  outposts  of  the  different 
branches  and  ramifications  of  the  medical 
incorporations  of  London,  gradually  assum- 
ing the  character  of  regular  warfare.  And 
when  I  say  that  I  hope  soon  to  see  the  bat- 
tle generally  raging,  and  the  patient  himself 
personally  engaged  in  the  combat,  I  do  as- 
sure you,  Sir,  it  is  not  from  any  abstract 
love  of  contention,  but  because  I  conceive 
it  to  afford  the  best  chance  of  early  obtain- 
ing a  permanent  beneficial  settlement  of  all 
the  points  and  questions  now  at  issue.  It 
appears  to  me  indispensible  to  this  end,  that 
the  public  first,  and  afterwards  the  parlia- 
ment, should  become  conversant  with  the 
whole  of  the  subject ;  and  this  they  can  only 
do  in  consequence  of  the  elucidations  which 
may  be  elicited  by  the  pretensions  and  dis- 
sertations of  the  various  contending  parties. 

Allow  me  here  to  observe,  that,  having 
the  diplomas  of  both  physician  and  surgeon, 
I  cannot,  in  any  opinion  which  I  may  ex- 
press respecting  these  branches,  be  pre- 
sumed to  entertain  an  undue  preference.  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  be  at  all  opposed 
to  eacli  other.  It  is  certainly  rational,  and 
this  point,  I  believe,  is  almost  universally 
agreed  upon,  that  their  education  ought  to 
be  the  same  ;  and  that  whether  an  individual 
practice  in  the  one  capacity  or  the  other,  or 
both,  ought  to  depend  upon  his  own  selec- 
tion, situation,  and  the  choice  of  the  public. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  cases  requiring  me- 
dical treatment  are  greatly  more  numerous 
than  those  requiring  surgical  treatment,  so 
ought  the  number  of  physicians,  wiere  the 
subdivision  of  labour  exists,  to  exceed  that 
of  the  surgeons,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
France,  and  other  countries,  where  mono- 
polies do  not  prevent  the  due  adaptations  of 
the  supply  to  the  demand.  Monopolies, 
therefore,  whether  medical,  chirurgical,  or 
pharmaceutical,  which  do  prevent  the  due 
adaptation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and 
enhance  proportionally  the  expenses  inci- 
dental to  sickness,  ought,  as  being  the  chief 
cause  of  all  the  existing  evils  in  the  profes- 
sion, to  he  forthwith  abolished.  And  with 
respect  to  the  general  practitioner,  it  is 
self-evident  that,  in  order  to  bring  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  under 
their  natural  and  proper  divisions,  he  should 
become  physician,  surgeon,  or  pharmacien  ; 
so  that,  by  discontinuing  either  the  occupa- 
tion of  prescribing  or  dispensing,  his  inte- 
rests may  cease  to  be  at  variance  with  his 
duties. 

Happily  for  the  public,  things  have  nowar- 
rived  at  that  state,  that  peace  can  no  longer 
be  maintained  amidst  the  monopolies  and 
various  pretensions  of  the  different  medical 
corporations,  and  their  sub-divisions.    The 


Devil  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  got  among 
the  doctors.  The  corporations  are  in  open 
hostility.  They  are  individually  in  a  state 
of  civil  war.  Pupils  are  driven  into  revolt 
against  their  teachers.  Schools  are  placed 
in  opposition  or  collison.  One  would  think 
that  old  Chaos  was  come  again.  But  out  of 
darkness  cometh  light.  The  results  of  the 
recent  dramatic  exhibitions  at  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  will  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
The  temporary  confusion,  and  bloodless  sus- 
pension of  order,  which  have  been  so  well 
described  in  your  pages,  were  accompanied 
by  a  display,  amusing,  salutary  and  instruc- 
tive, of  the  latent  views  and  motives  of  all 
the  principal  performers,  the  disclosure  of 
the  hitherto  well  concealed  tortuosities  of 
a  self-proclaimed  straight-forward-man,  and 
a  prospect  of  the  abolition,  at  one  public 
Institution  at  least,  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, or  at  any  rate,  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession, in  matters  of  medical  instruction. 
The  students,  in  this  affair,  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  The  young  mind  is  prone 
to  the  straight-forward  course,  without  pro- 
claiming it.  They  will  have  their  reward  in 
the  establishment  of  that  superior  system  of 
education,  and  improved  organisation  of  the 
medical  profession,  in  which  the  present 
disturbances  must  necessarily  terminate. 

The  first  campaign  of  this  Bellum  Medi- 
cinale  was  regularly  opened,  as  every  one 
knows,  by  the  corps  of  surgeons  taking  the 
field  against  the  governing  members  of  their 
College.  The  physicians  had  in  the  course 
of  ages  been  repeatedly  embroiled  in  wars, 
foreign  or  civil ;  and  they  are  now  again  in 
a  state  bordering  upon  internal  commotion. 
In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  of  last 
month,  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
under  the  signature  of  "  Socius,"  adverts 
to  "  the  hostility  which  is  said  to  exist  be- 
tween the  fellows  and  licentiates,  and  to 
threaten  some  great  disturbance  in  the  profes- 
sion." "  Said  to  exist!"  It  must  necessarily 
exist,  either  open  orlatent.  The  licentiates 
would  be  base  indeed,  if  they  could  be  con- 
tented with  their  lot.  These  reports  "  So- 
cius" deprecates  as  tending  to  excite  "useless 
jealousies  between  those  who  ought  to  live  upon 
good  terms  with  euch  other."  But,  with  all 
deference,  their  jealousy  is,  to  the  public, 
infinitely  more  useful  than  their  harmony. 
Some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  civil  war  of  the  physicians  are,  in  them- 
selves so  curious,  and  involve  principles  of 
so  important  a  nature,  that  it  is  my  pur- 
pose here  more  particularly  to  examine 
them.  Although  the  real  and  long  accumu- 
lating causes  of  dissatisfaction  are  numerous, 
extensive,  and  deep,  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing the  Hunterian  Museum  has,  on  this  oc- 
casion, by  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  well 
as  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  been  mad 
the  ostensible  apple  of  discord.    As  trus- 
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tees  of  that  Museum,  the  late  censors  of 
the  College  of  Charles  II.  very  properly 
wished  to  contribute  to  procure  increased 
facilities  of  visiting  it  for  the  profession 
generally.  But  they  found  that,  consistently 
with  the  terms  of  their  trusteeship,  they 
could  not  effect  this  for  the  licentiates  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  fellows  of  their  own 
College,  or  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  This  was  taken  in  offence  by  the 
licentiates;  and  their  complaints  .were 
promulgated  by  Dr.  Macleod,  also  a  licen- 
tiate, in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  I  do 
not  mean  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  such 
parts  of  this  controversy  as  regard  only  the 
parties,  hut  to  examine  such  features  as 
either  involve  a  public  principle,  or  regard 
the  interests  of  the  community.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  this  end,  succinctly  to 
state  a  few  of  the  leading  facts.  One  of 
the  late  censors,  Dr.  Llliotson,  in  the  name 
of  his  colleagues,  makes  a  reply.  "  The 
censors,"  he  says,  "  were  recommended  to 
transmit  some  observations  to  the  Yellow 
Journal  (  Dr.  Macleod's).  But,  for  them,  as 
fellows  of  the  College,  to  send  any  communi- 
cation to  the  Journal  of  a  man,  who,  totally 
unprovoked,  has  attacked  the  highest  officers 
of  the  College  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  cast  a  severe  imputation 
upon  the  whole  body  itself,  after  solemly 
promising,  before  the  whole  College,  on 
receiving  his  license,  to  do  everything  in 
honorem  Collegii,  is  evidently  iynpussible." 
This  brings  me  to  the  marrow  of  my  sub- 
ject, or  the  interpretation  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  words  "  in  honorem  Collegii," 
which  1  have  taken  as  the  motto  to  my 
letter.  But  first  I  must  observe,  that  the 
obligation,  on  the  part  of  the  licentiates, 
"  to  do  every  thing  in  honour  of  the  College," 
is  not  in  virtue  of  a  mere  "  solemn  promise," 
but  in  virtue  of  an  oath  ;  which  oath,  if  1 
be  not  misinformed,  is  administered  to  the 
licentiate  on  hi s bended  knees  !  Accordingly, 
Dr.  Macleod  complains,  in  an  explanatory 
letter  addressed  to  the  President,  that,  "  it 
is  held  up  as  a  violation  of  his  oath  that  he 
should  presume  to  say  that  the  censors 
have  acted  injudiciously,  or  that  any  of 
their  brethren  think  so."  I  may  here  ob- 
serve, en  passant,  that  it  is  not  a  little  curious, 
at  this  period,  to  see  Dr.  Macleod,  a  li- 
centiate, mounting  the  very  stilts  of  incor- 
porative  intolerance,  whilst  the  highest 
officers  of  the  College  are  meekly  descend- 
ing into  the  vale  of  liberal  principles.  Tin- 
subsequent  part  of  this  letter  will  show  with 
what  propriety  the  licentiates  consider 
themselves  members  of  the  corporation.  Bui 
let  Dr.  Macleod  speak  for  himself:  "  In 
the  remarks  alluded  to,"  says  he,  "  and 
which  have  given  so  much  offence  to  the 
late  censors,  I  commented  on  the  question- 


able policy  of  their  interfering  with  the 
Huuterian  Museum  at  all  at  such  a  time  ; 
because  1  regarded  their  co-operation  with 
those,  surgeons  whose  avowed  object  was 
the  abrogation  of  the  charter  of  their  Col- 
lege, as  calculated  to  embroil  the  two  cor- 
porate bodies,  and  therefore  as  injudicious  ; 
— as  contrary  to  all  established  etiquette  in 
the  profession,  and  therefore  as  in  bad  taste. 
And,  I  ask,  in  the  event  of  public  meetings 
being  held  by  the  licentiates  to  overthrow 
the  authority,  and  destroy  the  charter  of 
that  learned  body  over  which  you  preside, 
I  ask  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  most  ungracious  act 
were  the  council,  or  any  other  officers  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  influence  their  official  situations  might 
accidently  give  them,  aud  to  volunteer  their 
services  on  the  side  of  the  licentiates  V  If 
Dr.  Macleod  believes  the  supposition 
which  he  has  here  made  possible  to  he 
realised,  it  only  shows  his  total  unacquaint- 
ance  with  the  nature  of  incorporations.  Be- 
sides, it  was  not  to  overthrow  the  authority 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  to  facilitate 
admission  to  the  Himterian  Museum,  that 
the  late  censors  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians co-operated,  on  this  occasion,  with  the 
body  of  surgeons,  if  they  can  be  said  to  have 
co-operated  with  them  at  all. 

But  to  return  to  the  obligation  imposed 
by  the  licentiate's  oath,  to  do  all  things  in 
honorem  collegii  ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  equi- 
vocal, and  susceptible  of  different  interpre- 
tations. If  it  be  taken  to  mean  that  a  licen- 
tiate is  bound,  indiscriminately,  to  support 
all  the  measures  of  the  College,  per  fas  et 
nefas — through  thick  and  thin — then  it  is 
such  an  oath  as  it  would  be  virtue  in  him 
often  to  violate,  or  such  as  it  is  impossible 
for  any  honest  man  always  to  observe.  If 
the  meaning,  on  the  contrary,  be  taken  to 
be,  that  the  licentiate  is  bound,  upon  all 
occssions,  to  support  the  real  honour  of  the 
College,  this,  so  far  from  implying  the  ne- 
cessity of  approving  the  immoral  or  illegal 
acts  of  its  members,  would  seem  to  enjoin 
the  duty  of  opposing  them.  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  favoured  with  the  opinions  of 
legal  and  other  casuitson  these  points. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  licentiate's  oath,  as 
I  conceive,  is  doubly  illegal  and  doubly  im- 
moral. It  is  illegal,  because  no  authority 
to  administer  such  an  oath  was  granted  by 
the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  any  subse- 
quent law,  and  because  the  licentiateship 
itself  is  wholly  illegal.  The  oath  and  the 
licentiiiteship  were  both  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  (See  an  Exposition  of 
the  State  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  the 
British  Dominions,  &c.  p.  186.)  If  either 
of  these  measures  be  authorised  by  law,  let 
the  College  point  out  their  legal  sources. 
It  is  immoral,  because  the  applicant  for  a 
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license  knows  no  more  of  what  will  be  re- 
quired of  him,  iu  consequence  of  his  oath, 
than  of  what  is  doing  in  the  moon  ;  and  he- 
cause  most  of  the  obligations,  which  lie 
afterwards  finds  are  thereby  incurred,  are 
both  illegal  and  immoral  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Can  any  thing  under  heaven,  for  in- 
stance, be  more  immoral  than  to  administer, 
or  to  take  an  oath,  the  obligations  imposed 
by  which  are  carefully  concealed  by  those 
who  are  to  administer  it,  and  cannot  possi- 
bly be  known  to  those  who  are  to  take  it? 
One  sweeping  specimen  will  illustrate  and 
include  the  whole.  The  statutes  or  by-laws 
of  the  College  are  assiduously  concealed  by 
the  governing  body,  and  consequently  ut- 
terly unknown  to  the  licentiates,  who  are 
yet  required  by  their  oaths  to  obey  them  j 
"  Though  a  licentiate,"  says  Dr.  Wells,  "  is 
obliged  to  give  his  faith  that  he  will  observe 
their  statutes,  he  is  never  furnished  with  any 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  they  are."  Dr. 
Stanger  swore  that  he  had  applied  to  the 
President  and  Registrar  of  the  College  for 
some  information  respecting  their  laws,  but 
that  both  these  officers  had  refused  to  give 
it  to  him  1  "  There  has  been  some  diffi- 
culty, even  for  the  fellows  of  the  College,"  says 
Dr.  Ferris,  "  to  obtain  the  use  of  them." — 
(Exposition,  &c.  pp.  163,  4.)  These  gen- 
tlemen were  all  licentiates  of  long  standing, 
and  much  experience  of  College  affairs. 

The  fact  is,  and  a  very  curious  fact  it  is, 
that  there  are  actually  two  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians in  London,  the  one  legitimate,  the 
other  spurious  ;  the  one  by  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  other  a  bastard  of  Charles  II.  ; 
the  one  consisting  of  doctors  in  physic, 
homines  facultatis,  on  an  equal  footing,  the 
other  of  an  arbitrary  gradation  of  ranks, 
with  a  new  and  illegal  stile,  an  illegal  and 
immoral  administration  of  oaths,  illegal  and 
immoral  examinations,  limitations,  restric- 
tions, and  regulations  ;  in  short,  with  nu- 
merous illegal  and  immoral  powers,  self- 
confeiied  or  usurped. 

In  order  to  be  a  member  of  the  one,  it  is 
only  necessary,  simply,  to  be  a  doctor  in 
physic,  homo  facultatis.  You  take  your  seat, 
by  virtue  of  your  degree,  without  swearing 
any  immoral  and  illegal  oath,  encountering 
any  unfair  and  supererrogatory  examination, 
or  paying  any  exorbitant  admission  fee. — 
Before  Henry  V.,  the  common  law  of  England 
gave  degrees  in  physic  a  liberty  to  prac- 
tice per  totam  Angliam.  A  statute  of  Henry  V. 
gave  them  the  same.  All  University  pri- 
vileges, of  which  this  was  one,  were  con- 
fined by  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  (See 
"  Exposition,"  &C.  p.  180.)  By  the  char- 
ter of  Henry  VIII.,  six  physicians  by  name, 
et  omnes  homines  ejusdemjacuUatis, were  formed 
into  a  College.  For  members  of  the  faculty, 
then,  admission  iuto  the  College  was  not 
conditional,  but  imperative.    They  came  in 


of  course,  and  were  of  the  corporation  as 
they  settled  in  the  district.  It  was  only  re- 
cognising their  right,  by  entering  them  in 
the  College  register  ;  by  admitting  them  to 
their  negotia,  &c,  which  they  claimed  ex 
dehito,  as  their  right  and  property,  not  ex 
gratia,  or  by  favour.  There  was  in  their 
case  no  examinatien  by  law  ;  for  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  that  members  of  the 
faculty  should  be  examined  by  members  of 
the  faculty ;  and  what  applied  then  to  the 
medical  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
applies  now  equally  to  those  of  the  other 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  this  legitimate  College  of  Henry  VIII., 
therefore,  every  doctor  of  the  faculty,  who 
lives  in  London,  is,  ipso  facto,  incorporated, 
without  so  much  as  the  ceremony  of  admis- 
sion, and  may  demand  his  voice  as  one  of 
them  when  he  pleases,  as  much  as  doctors 
of  the  Universities,  whilst  they  continue 
there,  are  of  the  faculty  by  their  degrees,  and 
have  their  voices  in  the  senate  without  fur- 
ther form.  If  the  register  in  the  University 
should  not  enter  a  degree,  yet  due  proof  of 
it  would  equally  entitle  the  holder  to  its 
privileges  ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  pri- 
vate College  can,  by  virtue  of  its  by-laws, 
supersede  the  legal  rights  of  the  Univer- 
sities. 

The  admisn,  in  the  legitimate  charter,  as 
confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament,  are  what, 
in  University  language,  are  termed  practi- 
cantes,  and  the  same  who  before,  by  the 
3d  Henry  VIII.,  were  to  be  admitted  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  or  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  if  approved  by  four  doctors.  In  the 
University,  their  admission  is  ad  practican- 
dam  in  medicina,  as  in  the  charter  ad  exercen- 
dam  facultatem  ;  and  with  the  Bishop  and 
Dean  it  was  to  "  practise."  These  per- 
sons were  admitted  to  practise,  after  ex- 
amination by  the  faculty,  on  account  of  the 
insufficient  number  at  that  time  of  regu- 
larly educated  physicians.  They  took  a 
degree,  in  a  manner,  in  the  College  ;  but 
they  claimed  ex  gratia,  and  had  no  right  to 
be  admitted  unless  the  faculty  thought  fit. 
The  admissi,  practicantes  in  medicina,  or  ex- 
ercentes  facultatem,  of  the  College  of  Henry 
VIII.,  nave  long  ceased  to  be  necessary. 
These  have  evidently  been  confounded,  by 
the  College  of  Charles  II.  (whether  pur- 
posely or  otherwise  is  of  no  consequence) 
with  the  permissi  or  licentiates  of  their  own 
creation,  although  they  obviously  possess 
nothing  in  common.  The  licentiates  are  as 
much  homines  facultatis  as  the  fellows  of  that 
College. 

But,  in  order  to  obtain  admission  into  the 
spurious  College  of  Chales  II.,  either  as  a 
member  or  an  appendage  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  be  a 
doctor  of  physic,  homo  ejusdem  facultatis.  You 
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must  undergo  an  examination,  which  super- 
cedes the  duties,  violates  the  rights,  and 
insults  the  dignity  of  your  University.  You 
must  swear  (if  a  licentiate,  upon  your  bend- 
ed  knees)  to  do  all  things  in  honorem  collegii, 
without  the  possibility  of  knowing  what 
obligations  you  thereby  incur, — an  oath 
which  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil,  and  a  duty 
to  violate.  In  order  to  obtain  the  highest, 
or  the  second  rank,  you  must  have  been 
educated  at  one  of  two  Universities,  in 
which  scarcely  any  medical  education  exists. 
To  be  educated  in  any  of  the  best  medical 
Universities  in  the  world  will  only  entitle 
you  to  the  lowest  rank  in  the  scale.  You  do 
not  become  a  member,  but  are  only  a  licensed 
appendage  of  the  incorporation,  and  for  this 
honour  you  have  to  pay  an  exorbitant  ad- 
mission fee.  There  are  other  degradations 
and  indignities  incidental  to  a  dependence 
upon  this  body,  which  are  too  numerous  to 
be  here  specified,  but  equally  contrary  to 
reason  and  to  law  with  those  which  I  have 
enumerated. 

It  could  only  then,  I  am  persuaded,  have 
been   for  not   sufficiently  adverting  to  the 
circumstances   that  the   College    of  Henry 
VIII.  is  still  in  legal  existence,  and  open 
for  the  unobstructed  reception  of  all  doc- 
tors in  physic,   umnes  homines  ejusdem  facul- 
tatis,  according  to  the    phraseology  of  the 
charter ;    that  the   College  of  Charles   II. 
could  not,  in  virtue  of  its  by-laws,  abrogate 
the  rights   of  the   Universities  ;    that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  attached,  in  any  shape, 
to  that  body,  in  order  to  be  able  to  practise 
in  London  ;  and  that  to  take  an  oath  with- 
out a  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  obligations  which  you   thereby 
incur,  is  both  immoral  and  illegal : — it  could 
only,  I  say,  have  been  from  not  sufficiently 
adverting  to  these  and  other  important  con- 
siderations, that  so  many  otherwise  respect- 
able men,  homines facultatis,  could  have  been 
induced  to  sacrifice  their  own  rights,  and 
those  of  their  Universities,  by  submitting 
to  the  degradation  of  becoming  inferior  ap- 
pendages to   a  disgraceful   monopoly ;   and 
now  that  this  matter  is  so  much  better  un- 
derstood,  I   should  think    that  those    gra- 
duates who  have  already  joined,  would  be 
anxious   to   withdraw   themselves  from   so 
humiliating  a  connexion  ;  and  that  all  young 
candidates  for  medical  practice,  being  duly 
forewarned,  will  take  special  care  to  avoid 
a  similar  calamity.     I   see   no  iu-uperable 
reason,  indeed,   why   the  governing  mem- 
bers of  the   College  of  Charles  II.  them- 
selves should  not  (making  a  bonfire  of  their 
odious  and  illegal  by-laws)  prefer  the  honour 
of  spontaneously  resuming  the  original,  sim- 
ple constitution  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  being  compelled   from  without  to 
return  to  first  principles  ;  this,  however,  is 
their  own  consideration. 


But,  as  to  you,  Doctors  in  Physic,  homi- 
nes facultatis  of  the  United  Kingdom,  you 
have  only,  without  apprehending  the  least 
obstruction,  to  walk  in  and  take  your  places 
in  your  own  hall,  which  for  three  centuries, 
although   you  have   not  known  it,  has  re- 
mained legally  open  for  your  reception. — 
Under  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are 
placed,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  wrong 
course  to  take   any  legal  measures  with  a 
view  to  oblige  the  College  of  Charles  II.  to 
receive  you,  for  it  would  be  only  seeking  to 
become  members  of  a  spurious  body,  where- 
as your  own  legitimate  hall,  which  has  been 
long  empty,  has  its  doors  wide  open  invit- 
ing you  to  enter.  You  are  an  immense  body, 
ready  formed :     the  site   of  your  hall  you 
may  place  any  where  ;    that  in  Warwick- 
lane  would  for  the  present  answer  the  pur- 
pose :    take  possession  ;  enter  en  masse  by 
right  of  your  degrees  ;  elect  your  President 
and  Supervisors,  according  to  the  old  custom, 
and  the   legitimate  charter  and  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  see  whether  the  College 
of  Charles  II.,   with  its  Censors,  and  other 
arbitrary  deteriorations,  will  venture  to  try 
or  will  be  able  to  eject  you.     This  would  be 
a  much  more  regular  and  decorous,  as  well 
as  a  more  legal  proceeding,  than  that  of  the 
licentiates  on  a  former  occasion,  when  they 
knocked  at  the  College  door  and  demanded 
admission,  and  I  do  not  see  by  what  chica- 
nery it  would  be  made  to  fail  of  success.  You 
are  far  more  numerous  than  the  College  of 
Charles  II.  ;    your  resources    are   greater 
than  theirs,  which  depend  principally  upon 
the  admission  fees  of  the  licentiates,    and 
which,    by  your  success,  would  be  lost  to 
them  ;  and  you  are  at  least  as  highly  gifted. 
Having  right,  law,  justice,  humanity,  and 
even  power  on  your  side,  I  do  not  see  what 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  asser- 
tion, in  the  manner  proposed,  of  your  un- 
doubted privileges.     It  will  be  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Charles  II.,  if  they  should  prefer  it 
to  joining  you,  afterwards  formally  to  ques- 
tion  your  rights,   and   you  will   have   the 
advantage — a  great  one  in  such  a  case — of 
being    the    defenders.      I   would   even   be 
judged  by  lawyers,  although  it  would  dimi- 
nish the  chances  of  litigation,  whether,  un- 
der all  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  our 
profession,  this  would  not  be  our  best  course 
to  pursue. ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton would  not  say  that  we  had  placed  our- 
selves in  a  false  position. 


I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Medico-Chip,  uncus. 


London,  Dec.  19,  182o. 
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HYDROCYANIC    ACID. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  am  not  one  of  those  who  affect  a 
total  ignorance  of  what  is  inserted  in  The 
Lancet,  and  who  declare  that  they  never 
read  such  a  Journal.  At  all  times  I  am 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  any,  and  every,  chan- 
nel of  information  ;  and  as  long  as  your 
Hospital  Reports  are  given  with  fairness, 
and  convey  mere  matter  of  fact,  unalloyed 
by  erroneous  opinions  and  unjust  personal 
allusions,  and  stand,  as  most  of  them  have 
stood,  uncontradicted,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  the  periodical  that  contains  them  as, 
so  far,  valuable  and  instructive.  But  when 
Reports  are  ushered  in  by  preliminary  ob- 
servations, founded  on  error  or  misrepre- 
sentation, the  value,  as  well  as  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  details  that  follow,  must  be 
greatly  diminished.  This  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  your  hospital  report  on  the 
efficacy  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  derangements 
of  the  stomach,  contained  in^this  day's  Num- 
ber of  The  Lancet,  which  report  is  prefaced 
by  two  assertions  betraying  either  ignorance 
or  want  of  candour.  I  allude,  first,  to  the 
expression  of  the  reporter's  belief,  that  the 
medicine  in  question  has  fallen  into  disrepute, 
and  indeed  almost  into  disuse,  in  pectoral  dis- 
eases :  and,  secondly,  to  the  reporter's 
declaration,  that  Dr.  Elliotson  is  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  profession  is  indebted  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  into  prac- 
tice, as  a  valuable  remedy  in  derangements 
of  the  stomach. 

With  respect  to  the  first  assertion,  I  can 
at  this  moment  appeal  to  some  of  the  most 
respectable  members  of  the  profession  in 
London, — nay,  to  one  or  two  at  the  head  of 
that  profession,  as  well  as  to  some  practi- 
tioners in  the  country,- — further,  I  cfin  call 
on  not  a  few  of  the  medical  officers  of  public 
institutions,  to  contradict  it  in  the  most  un- 
qualified manner.  Let  an  inquiry  be  made 
at  the  principal  chemists  in  the  metropolis, 
and  many  of  the  provincial  towns,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  no  the 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  prepared  and 
sold  by  them  lias  increased  ten-fold  since  I 
first  had  the  honour  of  introducing  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  medical  profession  in  this 
country,  in  consequence  of  its  being  more 
generally  prescribed  in  those  pectoral  dis- 
eases for  which  it  has  been  recommended 
as  a  powerful  means  of  cure,  as  well  its  in 
those  for  which  it  is  administered  as  a  mere 
palliative  superior  to  many  others,  and  you 
will  have  a  strong  collateral  evidence  that 
your  reporter  is  wrong.  1  may  also  be  per- 
mitted, m  corroboration  of  my  counter- 
statement,   to   allude  to   the   feet    of   two 


editions  of  my  work  on  that  medicine  being 
exhausted,  as  a  proof  that  it  has  not  fallen 
into  disrepute,  much  less  into  disuse.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  to  be  my 
honest  conviction,  that  such  an  event  is 
neither  at  hand,  nor  likely,  very  soon,  to 
take  place.  But  your  reporter  having  ex- 
pressed his  erroneous  opinion  on  which  I 
have  so  commented,  under  a  mere  belief,  it  is 
fair  to  attribute  that  opinion  to  ignorance 
only,  and  not  to  any  improper  feeling. 

As  to  his  second  assertion,  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  its  fallacy  on  the  same  ground. 
That  a  reporter,  who  undertook  to  speak  so 
decidedly  of  Dr.  Elliotson 's  priority  of  ap- 
plication of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  certain 
cases  of  dyspepsia,  should  not  have  been 
aware  that  the  claim  which  that  gentleman 
himself  set  up  in  his  pamphlet  on  that  sub- 
ject, had  long  ago  been  controverted,  and 
clearly  proved  to  be  groundless,  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson,  in  the  second  edition  of  my  trea- 
tise on  the  use  of  that  medicine,  (p.  ,"586,) 
is  a  circumstance  scarcely  credible.  That 
contradiction  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  refuted  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  although 
Dr.  Thomson  then  called  upon  him  so  to  do, 
in  the  most  explicit  manner.  On  that  occa- 
sion it  was  shown,  that  inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Elliotson  himself  bad  admitted  having  read 
my  first  edition,  in  which  Dr.  Thomson  had 
detailed  a  case  of  dyspepsia  cured  by  the 
hydrocyanic  acid,  given,  ?iot  in  a  mistake,  as 
was  the  case  at  first  with  Dr.  Elliotson,  but 
on  purely  scientific  and  inductive  principles; 
he  couldnot  have  been  ignorant  of  the  effect 
of  that  medicine,  and  of  the  success  with 
which  it  had  been  used  by  another  prac- 
titioner, in  that  class  of  complaints,  long 
before  him. 

Now,  either  your  reporter  knew  aU  this, 
or  he  knew  it  not.  If  he  knew  it  not,  then 
neither  ought  he  to  have  hazarded  the  asser- 
tion he  has  put  forth,  tending  to  mislead 
your  readers,  particularly  those  for  whose 
immediate  use  The  Lancet  is  intended. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  knew  it  all,  then  .... 
but  it  cannot  be.  The  Lancet  will  not,  in- 
tentionally, misrepresent,  facts.  It  must 
have  been  mere  inattention  on  the  part  of 
your  reporter  ;  and  that  inattention  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  point  out  to  your  notice,  as  the 
responsible  editor  of  that  publication. 

And  now,  Sir,  having  been  candid  with 
you,  I  confidently  anticipate  that  you  will 
be  proportionately  fair  towards  the  public, 
and  just  towards  Dr.  Thomson  and  myself, 
by  inserting  the  present  contradiction  to  two 
unsupported  assertions,  in  the  same  Journal 
which  gave  them  promulgation. 
I  have  the  honour  to  bo 

\  our  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  Granville,  M.D. 
Grafton  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
February  3,  1327. 
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HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

HOSPITAL    OF    SURGERY, 

Panton  Square,  St.  James's. 


The  following  cases  of  cancer  afford  illus- 
trations of  the  history  and  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  that  disease,  as  well  as  those  points 
deserving  particular  attention  in  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view. 


CANCER    IN    THE    NOSE. 

T.  S.,  aged  40,  was  admitted  into  this 
Hospital,  with  two  ulcers  occupying  the 
right  and  left  sides  of  the  nose.  These 
ulcers  covered  both  alae,  and  extended  to  a 
considerable  distance  over  each  cheek. 
They  had  all  the  characters  of  true  cancer, 
having  irregular  very  hard  jagged  edges, 
and  a  polished  surface,  the  adjacent  integu- 
ments hard  and  thickened,  there  was  also  a 
copious  discharge  of  thin  ichor,  accompanied 
with  a  foetid  smell.  He  complains  of  ex- 
treme itchiness  in  the  sore  ;  that  on  the 
left  being  the  largest,  and  at  the  lower  part 
nearly  coalescing  with  the  one  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

The  patient  stated,  that  about  four  years 
ago  a  pimple  formed  on  the  left  cheek,  and 
after  scratching  the  part,  the  pimple  was 
frequently  removed.  One  year  after  the 
commencement  of  this  affection  on  the 
cheek,  the  patient  became  anasarcousin  the 
lower  extremities,  but  by  the  use  of  reme- 
dies he  recovered. 

About  the  same  time  the  sore  extended, 
and  has  been  extending  ever  since.  He 
states,  that  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
the  pimple,  as  well  as  since,  he  has  had  his 
nose  several  times  severely  bruised,  by  fall- 
ing on  his  face  while  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. About  ten  weeks  after  his  admission 
into  this  Hospital,  he  was  attacked  with 
gout  in  both  knees,  for  which  he  was  bled 
both  generally  and  locally  with  very  marked 
and  decided  relief. 

On  his  admission,  6th  of  December  last, 
his  lower  extremities  a  second  time  became 
oedematous,  for  which  he  took  the  following 
pill: 

R.     Mass.  pil.  ht/d.,  grs.  xii. 

Pulu. Jul.  digital.,  grs.  iv.     Mix. 
formed  into  a  mass,  and  divided  into   pills 
xii.     One  to  be  taken  thrice  a  day. 

Operation. 

To-day,  Mr.  YVardrop  made  the  incisions, 
considerably  beyond  what  appeared  to  be 
the  limits  of  the  disease  ;  leaving  such  a 


portion  of  sound  integuments  as  was  likely  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  operation.  Con- 
siderable hemorrhage  took  place  during  the 
performance  of  this  operation,  but  only  one 
vessel  was  tied.  A  small  piece  of  lint 
moistened  with  water,  was  the  only  dress- 
ing applied  to  the  wound. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  pa- 
tient became  extremely  faint,  was  put  to 
bed,  and  two  grains  of  opium  administered. 
At  4,  (p.  m.)  complained  of  thirst,  with 
stiffness  in  the  wound.  To  be  kept  on  tea 
and  water  gruel. 

18.  At  10,  (a.  m.)  has  passed  a  pretty 
comfortable  night,  but  complains  of  head- 
ache ;  pulse  90,  softer  than  on  the  preced- 
ing day  ;  tongue  white,  thirst  increased; 
has  had  no  alvine  evacuation  during  the 
last  24  hours. 

]jk      lnfus.  sennce,  §ii. ; 

to  be  repeated  every  three  hours,  until  the 
bowels  are  freely  opened. 

9.  (p.  m.)  The  bowels  have  been  opened 
twice,  headache  nearly  gone,  pain  in  the 
wound  increased. 

19.  Has  passed  an  indifferent  night,  there 
is  some  puffiness  about  the  face  ;  increased 
swelling,  accompanied  by  smarting  pain  at 
the  edges  of  the  wound. 

Hubt.     J£.     Infus.  senna,  ^ii.  at  3  p.  m, 
bowels  have  been  opened. 

Jt.     Pil  colocynth  camp.,  ii. 

Calomel,  grs.  ii.  Mix.  To  be  taken 
immediately. 

20.  Swelling  of  the  face  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  tongue  clean ;  bowels  have  been 
opened  several  times. 

21.  Swelling  of  the.  face  quite  gone  ; 
bowels  regular  ;  to  have  a  little  broth  to 
day. 

January  10.  No  alteration  of  importance 
has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  patient, 
sufficiently  interesting  to  continue  a  report  ; 
of  late  the  wound  has  begun  rapidly  to  fill 
up  by  healthy  granulations,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  object  of 
the  operation  in  producing  a  cure  has  been 
completely  accomplished. 


CANCER    OF    THE    HAND. 

A  coachman  applied  to  the  Hospital,  with 
a  warty  tumour  on  the  skin,  situated  be- 
tween the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb 
and  index  finger,  having  all  the  usual  cha- 
racters of  a  cancerous  ulcer,  witli  a  very 
hard  base  ;  the  extent  of  the  tumour 
being  distinctly  limited,  he  was  advised  to 
have  it  removed. 
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MR.  WARDROP'S  MORBID  PREPARATIONS. 


CANCER    OF    THE    LIP. 

An  old  man  applied  for  advice  on  account 
of  a  cancerous  tumour  on  the  upper  lip,  the 
limits  of  which  were  also  well  defined,  and 
as  no  contiguous  glands  appeared  to  be  af- 
fected, he  was  recommended  to  have  the 
diseased  part  removed. 


CANCER    OF    THE    BREAST. 

Mary  W.,  setat.  43,  married,  but  who 
has  had  no  children,  perceived  seven  years 
ago,  an  oozing  of  a  limpid  serous  fluid  from 
the  nipple  of  the  left  breast ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  gradual  retraction  of  the  nipple, 
which  has  now  receded  so  far  as  to  form  a 
concavity  on  that  part  of  the  breast ;  the 
skin  covering  this  concavity  is  thickened, 
hardened,  and  can  be  felt  attached  to  a  hard, 
very  large,  irregularly  shaped,  and  knotty 
tumour,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
mammary  gland.  On  the  skin,  at  the  base 
of  the  mamma,  there  is  a  scirrhous  tubercle, 
quite  insulated  from  the  diseased  breast,  and 
in  the  axilla  there  is  an  enlarged  and  hard- 
ened lymphatic  gland.  The  catamenia  are 
regular,  her  general  health  is  good,  and  she 
complains  of  little  pain. 

1'rom  the  contamination  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  Mr.  YVardrop  considered  that  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  diseased  parts  by  an 
operation,  would  be  improper.  Besides  the 
use  of  evacuants,  she  has  been  advised  to 
apply  a  few  leeches  at  some  distance  from 
the  diseased  parts  of  the  skin,  at  intervals 
of  four  or  five  day«,  from  which  practice 
she  has  already  received  considerable  relief, 
the  size  of  the  tumour  being  lessened,  and 
the  sensation  of  tension  and  fullness  miti- 
gated. 


CANCER    OF    THE   BREAST. 

M.  B.,  setat.  60.  The  right  mamma  is 
very  considerably  enlarged  ;  the  diseased 
mass  being  of  an  irregular  form,  composed, 
as  it  were,  of  a  number  of  different  tuber- 
cles. The  anterior  portion  is  in  a  state  of 
ulceration,  the  edges  of  the  sore  being  ir- 
regular, everted,  and  of  a  very  florid  colour  ; 
its  surface  is  covered  in  some  parts  by  dirty 
yellow  looking  sloughs,  and  in  others  by 
exuberant  and  unhealthy  granulations ; 
there  is  a  copious  discharge  of  a  thin  foetid 
sanies  ;  the  skin  covering  the  tumour  is  very 
much  discoloured,  being  of  a  dark  purple 
hue  ;  and  she  experiences  most  acute  lan- 
cinating pains. 

The  tumour  has  not  that  degree  of  hard- 
ness and  knotty  feeling  usually  met  with  in 
scirrhus  ;  it  is  extremely  moveable,  having 
no  adhesion  to  the  pectoral  muscle  ;  the 
adjacent  skin  is  perfectly  healthy  in  its  ap- 
pearance, and  no  diseased  glands  can  be 
detected  in  its  vicinity. 


She  .attributes  it  to  a  blow  received  twelve 
months  ago,  soon  after  which  she  perceived 
a  hard  lump  as  big  as  a  marble  in  her  breast, 
which  she  could  move  to  any  part  of  it,  and 
which  has  since  gradually  increased  to  its 
present  size.  About  a  month  ago,  the  tu- 
mour being  tense  and  painful,  she  applied 
several  leeches  to  it,  soon  after  which  the 
ulceration  commenced,  and  has  made  most 
rapid  progress.  She  has,  from  its  com- 
mencement, suffered  considerable  pain, 
which  of  late  has  become  more  intense.  She 
says  that  her  previous  health  has  been  good, 
and  that  she  feels  very  well  at  present.  Her, 
complexion  is  of  a  leaden  colour  ;  her  rest 
at  night  much  impaired  by  the  pain,  and  she 
cannot  lie  down. 

The  favourable  circumstances  of  this  case, 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  former,  have 
induced  Mr.  Wardrop  to  recommend  the 
patient  to  submit  to  the  excision  of  the  dis- 
eased mass,  to  which  she  has  consented. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  Sunday 
last,  by  including  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
mamma  within  two  elliptical  incisions,  and 
removing  not  only  what  was  changed  in 
structure,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  in- 
teguments and  adjacent  parts  which  ap- 
peared healthy. 

The  dissection  was  made  expeditiously, 
and  Mr.  Wardrop  considered  it  proper  to  tie 
with  ligatures  a  considerable  number  of 
bleeding  vessels,  as  he  conceived  the  pa- 
tient not  a  fit  subject  to  lose  much  blood, 
on  account  of  the  feeble  state  of  her  consti- 
tution, depending,  no  doubt,  on  the  copious 
discharge,  and  the  excitement  of  the  local 
disease. 

The  tumour,  on  dissection,  exhibited  all 
the  striking  characters  of  scirrhus,  and  ap- 
peared limited  and  imbedded  in  sound  parts. 

The  patient  got  one  grain  of  opium  half 
an  hour  before  the  operation,  and  two  grains 
immediately  after  it. 

Second  day.  No  bleeding  or  pain;  has 
had  a  good  night ;  slight  fever  ;  to  have  five 
grains  of  calomel. 

Third  day.  No  pain  or  bleeding ;  all 
febrile  symptoms  gone  ;  bowels  open. 


COLLECTION    OF    MORBID    PREPARATIONS. 

Mr.  Wardrop  has  sent  his  private  collec- 
tion of  preparations  to  this  Hospital,  as  a 
proper  appendage  to  such  an  establishment. 
Though  small  in  number,  each  specimen 
illustrates  some  important  diseased  change  ; 
and  as  the  present  preparations  are  not 
only  valuable,  but  as  there  are  almost  daily 
contributions  made  to  it,  we  shall  from 
time  to  time  give  an  account  of  any  which 
we  may  deem  more  particularly  worthy  of 
notice. 


INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE. 
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CASE  OF  VENEREAL  SLOUGHING  OF  THE  LA- 
BIUM PUDENDI,  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED  BY 
THE  APPLICATION    OF    UNDILUTED     NITRIC 

acid,  {Wine and  brandy,  quinine,  ammonia, 
and  opium,  being  given  to  the  patient.) 

Mary  Wilsok,  a-tat.  19,  a  woman  of  tlie 
town,  pale  and  unhealthy  in  appearance,  was 
admitted  into  the  Female  Venereal  Ward 
on  the  ]Oth  of  January,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Morgan.  At  the  time  of  admission, 
the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  right 
labium  pudendi  was  covered  with  a  black 
slough,  from  beneath  which  there  was  a 
slight  sanious  discharge.  The  skin,  to  some 
extent  above  the  slough,  was  affected  with 
a  dark  coloured  inflammation  ;  the  glands 
in  the  right  groin  were  much  enlarged,  pain- 
ful, and  very  tender  to  the  touch.  The 
constitution  sympathised  with  this  state  of 
parts  ;  the  pulse  was  small  and  quick  ;  the 
tongue  was  funed  and  the  skin  hot.  The 
girl  complained  of  a  burning  pain  in  the 
sore,  which  entirely  prevented  her  from 
sleeping.  The  history  which  she  gave  of 
her  case  was  briefly  as  follows  : — She  said 
that  she  had  been  living  eighteen  months 
as  a  prostitute  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
London  Docks,  where  she  had  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  sailors,  and,  as  she 
freely  confessed,  was  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  spirituous  liquors. 
She  had  had  a  purulent  discharge  from  the 
vagina  for  several  weeks  prior  to  her  ad- 
mission into  the  Hospital,  but  about  ten 
days  previous  she  observed  a  small  sore  on 
the  inside  of  the  right  labium  pudendi, 
which  was,  according  to  her  account,  very 
superficial  at  first,  but  gradually  got  deeper  ; 
and  as  she  was  still  compelled  to  pursue 
her  ordinary  abandoned  habits,  at  length 
proceeded  to  that  state  of  sphacelus  which 
we  have  described. 

January  10.  Lemon  juice  to  be  applied  to 
the  part  by  means  of  pieces  of  lint,  and  over 
these  a  linseed  meal  poultice.  Twelve 
leeches  to  the  right  groin. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  jive  grains  ; 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  jive  grains  ; 
Opium,  one  grain  ; 
to  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

11.  The  febrile  excitement  is  somewhat 
lessened  ;  the  appearance  of  the  parts  is 
much  the  same  as  described  yesterday.  Mr. 
Morgan  directed  the  undiluted  nitric  acid  to 
be  applied  to  the  dough.  Continue  the  medi- 
cine, and  six  ounces  of  brandy  allowed  daiiy, 
with  generous  diet. 

12.  There  is  a  line  of  demarcation  form- 
ing between  the  dead  and  living  parts ;  the 


slough  appears  not  to  extend  to  any  great 
depth. 

Repeat  the  application  of  the  nitric  acid. 

13.  The  black  portion  of  the  slough  has 
separated  to  its  whole  extent,  leaving  a  sore 
covered  with  yellowish  slough,  intermixed 
with  bloody  spots.  The  surrounding  in- 
flammation has  much  decreased  ;  the  en- 
largement of  the  glands  in  the  groin  is  less, 
and  they  are  now  free  from  pain.  The  con- 
stitutional disturbance  has  greatly  subsided. 

Ordered  to  apply  the  lemon-juice  to  the 
sore,  with  the  linseed  meal  poultice,  as  in 
the  first  instance.     Continue  the  medicines. 

16.  The  surface  of  the  sore  covered  with 
healthy  granulations,  and  the  subjacent  in- 
flammation entirely  gone.  There  is  an  evi- 
dent improvement  in  the  patient's  appear- 
ance ;  the  pulse  has  acquired  more  tone  ; 
rest  is  obtained,  and  the  appetite  is  good. 
The  application  of  the  lemon  juice  occasions 
much  smarting  pain.  Mr.  Morgan  to-day 
directed  it  to  be  diluted,  and  used  in  this 
state. 

18.  The  sore  is  healing  fast.  Ordered 
simple  dressing,  and  to  omit  the  use  of  the 
lemon  juice,  and  also  the  poultices.  Wine 
is  now  allowed  instead  of  the  brandy. 

20  and  24.     The  sore  is  healing  rapidly. 

28.     Nearly  well. 

INCONTINENCE    OF    URINE. 

J.  Hill,  set.  13,  was  admitted  into  Luke's 
Ward  on  29th  of  November,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Morgan,  on  account  of  incontinence 
of  urine.  He  gave  the  following  account 
of  his  disease  : — about  fifteen  months  before 
he  came  to  the  Hospital,  he  was  standing 
upon  a  post,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he 
fell  astride  some  railing,  which  thus  very 
forcibly  struck  the  perineum.  Immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  he  had  a 
desire  to  make  water,  but  found"  that  he  was 
incapable  of  doing  so.  He  was  seen  by  a 
surgeon  on  the  day  after  the  accident,  and 
repeated  attempts  were  made  to  pass  the 
catheter,  but  without  success  ;  at  this  time 
the  boy  was  suffering  much  pain  from  the 
distended  state  of  his  bladder.  The  attend- 
ant surgeon,  however,'  having  failed  in  his 
efforts  to  pass  the  catheter,  contented  him- 
self with  prescribing  the  use  of  fomenta- 
tions ;  a  few  hours  after,  the  urine  dribbled 
away  involuntarily,  and  in  this  manner  the 
boy  was  relieved.  He  continued  to  labour 
under  incontinence  of  urine  for  the  space 
of  a  fortnight,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  he  was  better,  but  not  entirely  rid  of 
the  symptom.  He  remained  in  this  state 
for  upwards  of  three  months,  when,  after 
riding  on  horseback  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, he  found  that  his  urine  had  flowed 
away  involuntarily,  and  from  this  time,  in- 
continence of  urine  continued  to  the  date  of 
his  admission  into  the  hospital.    The  hoy 
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Stated  that  lie  had  taken  various  medicines 
without  benefit,  but  had  never  worn  a  ca- 
theter ;  his  general  health  appeared  to  be 
good. 

Mr.  Morgan,  on  the  day  of  the  patient's 
admission,  passed  a  sound  into  the  bladder 
with  some  difficulty  ;  the  obstruction  was  in 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  at 
which  part  it  appeared  as  if  the  point  of  the 
instrument  passed  into  a  sacculus.  Ordered 
to  apply  a  blister  to  the  loins,  and  to  take 
half  a  drachm  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  in  a 
wine-glassful  of  the  infusion  of  cascarilla, 
three  times  a-day.* 

Nov.  30.  We  find  the  patient  this  morn- 
ing labouring  under  retention  of  urine,  which 
Mr.  Morgan  attributes  to  the  irritation  pro- 
duced in  the  urethra,  by  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  pass  the  sound.  An  elastic 
gum  catheter  was  introduced  with  some 
little  difficulty,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  urine  drawn  off;  the  catheter  was  re- 
tained in  the  bladder  by  means  of  tapes. 

Dec.  6.  The  catheter  has  been  kept  in 
the  bladder  since  the  last  report ;  it  occa- 
sioned some  pain  at  first,  but  this  soon  sub- 
sided. A  portion  of  the  urine  passes  by 
the  side  of  the  instrument.  Continue  the 
medicine. 

9.  The  catheter  was  withdrawn  yester- 
day, and  has  not  since  been  introduced.  He 
can  now  retain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
urine,  but  occasionally  suffers  much  pain  in 
passing  it,  and  has  tenesmus,  with  involun- 
tary evacuation  of  the  rectum. 

15.  The  patient  is  progressively  improv- 
ing ;  micturition  is  not  so  frequent,  and  the 
pain  experienced  about  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der is  much  less.  A  catheter  is  introduced 
every  morning  ;  there  is  still  some  obstruc- 
tion to  its  passage,  at  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra. 

20.  Much  the  same.  Ordered  to  take 
twelve  drops  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides 
in  each  dose  of  the  mixture  prescribed  on 
the  patient's  admission. 

30.  Sounds  are  passed  into  the  bladder 
occasionally  ;  the  obstruction  is  much  less- 
ened.    He  continues  to  take  the  mixture. 

Jan.  20.  The  same  plan  of  treatment  has 
been  continued,  and  at  the  date  of  this  re- 
port the  boy  is  able  to  retain  his  urine,  and 
passes  it  with  a  moderately  full  stream, 
suffering  but  little  pain.  He  remains  in  the 
Hospital,  in  consequence  of  having  had  a 
return  of  ague,  under  which  complaint  he 
laboured  a  few  weeks  before  admission. 

30.     Dismissed  quite  well. 


*  In  the  application  of  blisters,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan invariably  adopts  an  old-fashioned  mode 
of  practice,  in  order  to  prevent  strangury  ; 
it  consists  in  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of 
silver-paper  between  the  bli&ter  and  skin. 


CASE  OF  COMPOUND,  COMMINUTED  FRAC- 
TURE OF  THE  CRANIUM,  WITH  DEPRES- 
SION   OF    BONE. 

Charles  Ward,  a  spare  lad,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  Hospital 
about  two  o'clock,  (p.  m.)  on  Friday  the 
19th  of  January,  having  received  severe 
injury  to  the  head,  occasioned  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse.  He  was  placed  in  Cornelius 
Ward,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  B.Cooper. 

On  examination,  there  was  found  to  be 
an  irregular  wound  of  the  scalp,  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone — that  is, 
at  its  anterior  superior  angle.  The  bone 
was  denuded,  and  was  so  much  comminuted, 
that  several  distinct  portions  were  driven 
in,  and  were  evidently  pressing  upon  the 
brain.  The  symptoms  present,  were  those 
indicative  of  compression  of  file  brain,  the 
breathing  was  stertorous,  the  pulse  slow, 
the  pupils  dilated  and  immoveable,  and  there 
was  an  absence  of  all  consciousness.  The 
boy  having  been  taken  into  the  operating 
theatre,  the  wound  of  the  scalp  was  first 
enlarged,  and  then  by  means  of  Hey's  saw, 
and  the  elevator,  Mr.  Cooper  succeeded  in 
removing  the  depressed  portion  of  bone. 
The  patient  very  shortly  experienced  re- 
lief ;  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  pulse  had  risen  considerably,  and  there 
was  a  return  of  consciousness.  In  the 
evening,  it  was  thought  proper  to  abstract 
ten  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  ten 
grains  of  calomel  were  given. 

20.  The  state  of  the  patient  is  highly 
favourable  : — he  answers  questions  ration- 
ally, the  pupils  are  obedient  to  light,  and 
he  has  no  pain  in  the  head.  The  pulse  is 
120,  and  small ;  the  tongue  dry,  but  not 
furred ;  the  skin  natural  ;  the  bowels  have 
been  moved  twice.  A  dose  of  house  medi- 
cine (salts  and  senna,)  was  given  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  patient  vomited  shortly  after. 

21.  The  patient  is  entirely  free  from  bad 
symptoms  ;  the  pulse  has  now  subsided  to 
90.  With  a  view  of  keeping  up  an  action 
on  the  bowels,  the  following  mixture  was 
prescribed  : 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  4  drachms ; 
Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  1  ounce  ; 
Solution  of  tartar  emetic,  half  drachm; 
Water,  b  ounces.     Mix. 
A   large    table -spoonful   of  this  mixture  to 
be  given  every  four  hours. 

27.  From  the  date  of  our  last  report,  we 
have  visited  the  patient  daily,  and  have 
found  nothing  material  to  note.  With  the 
exception  of  the  wound  in  the  scalp,  the 
boy  might  indeed  be  pronounced  in  perfect 
health. 

The  wound  has  a  healthy  appearance  ; 
poultices  have  been  applied  during  the  last 
three  days. 

Feb.  3.  The  patient  is  in  every  respect 
doing  well,  and  the  wound  is  fast  healing. 
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MR.  ABERNETHY'S 

PHYSIOLOGICAL,  PATHOLOGICAL,  AND 
SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  j 

DELIVERED   IN   THE 

ANATOMICAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES, 
At  St.  Bartholomew 's  Hospital. 

On  the  Lungs,  and  Respiration. 
You  may  open  one  lobule  of  the  lun <*.<?, 
introduce  a  blow-pipe,  blow  into  it,  and  fill 
the  whole  of  the  lobules  of  the  lungs  with 
air ;  there  is,  however,   no  communication 
between   the  air  cells,  and  the  interstitial 
or  common  connecting  cellular  tissue.     The 
pir  you  blow  into  one  lobule,  will  pass  on 
into  another,  and  from  that  into  another, 
until  you  have  blown  up  the  whole.     You 
may  do  the  same  thing  with  an  injection  of 
quicksilver.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
air  vessels  terminate  in  cells,  which  are  air 
tight.     In  blowing  up  the   lungs  this  way 
you   never  can  fill  also  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance.    So,  again,  you  may  fill  up  the  in- 
terstitial substance,  or  common  connecting 
cellular  tissue;  but  by  doing  that,  you  can 
never  get  the  injection  into  the  air  cells  at 
the  same  time.     In  short,  the  lungs  are  a 
sponge,  with  the  air  vessels  leading  into  the 
sponge  ;  and  the   parts  of  the  sponge  are 
conjoined   with  one  another,   but  the  con- 
joining substance   has   no   connexion  with 
the  sponge  itself. 

I  have  represented  these  air  tubes  to  be 
7'mcous  membrane,  and  they  are  mucous  mem- 
brane throughout ;  there  is  great  secretion 
of  mucus  from  them,  as  every  body  knows 
for  it  is  coughed  up,  and  produces  great  ir- 
ritation. & 

Irritability  of  the  air-cells.  With  regard 
to  their  irritability,  these  air-vessels  are 
primarily  irritable ;  and  the  question  is 
whether  these  vessels  which  permeate  the 
lungs  are  irritable  or  not?  Now  who  can 
tell  that?  It  is  believed  that  all  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  body  are  irritable. 
I  don't  believe  that  any  body  can  demon 
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strate  an,  irritable  mucous  membrane  in  the 
I  urethra,  and  yet  that  part  has  been  known, 
to  be  of  considerable  irritability.     Now  it 
has  been   a  question  among  surgeons  and 
physiologists,  as  to  the  irritability  of  these 
vessels  in  the  lungs ;  and  you  may  ask  my 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  or  I  may  at  once 
tell  you,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  air  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs  being  irritable.     What  is 
to  be  our  guide  ?  Our  senses  are  insufficient 
to   inform  us;    why,   then,    observation  of 
course   must.     Ordinarily,  respiration  may 
,  be  said  to  be  a  mechanical  process  ;  we  en- 
I  large  the  capacity  of  the  chest  by  the  inter- 
costal  muscles,  and  the  air  is  forced  into  the 
lungs :  we  diminish  the  chest,  and  the  air 
is   forced  cut  of  the  lungs,  just  as  if  you 
were  using  a  pair  of  bellows.     Ordinarily 
respiration  is   carried  on   merely  as  a  me- 
chanical process ;  but,  extraordinarily,  do  we 
not  find  manifestations  that  air  cannot  get 
into  the  lungs,   though  we  do  endeavour  to 
enlarge  the   chest?     You  know  you  never 
could  lift  up  the  board  of  the  bellows,  if 
you  were  to  stop   up  the  holes  that  admit 
the  air,  and  why  ?     On  account  of  the  im- 
mense weight  of  the  atmosphere.     Just  so, 
if  you  were  to  put  a  rope  about  a  man's 
neck,   and  stop  the  air  from  entering  into 
the  trachea,  it  is  not  the  strongest  man  that 
ever  lived    that  could  afterwards   enlarge 
that  man's  chest ;  to  do  that,   would  be  to 
lift  up  an  immense  load  of  air.     A  man  hav- 
ing irritable  lungs,  may  be  sitting  comfort- 
ably  enough  at  the   fire-side,    but   a  little 
smoke   comes  into  the   room,    and  he    can 
breathe  no  more:  he  gasps  for  breath,  he 
cannot  enlarge  the  chest,  and  he  finds  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  respiring;  but  where 's 
the   difficulty?    Where's   the  sensation    of 
pain  and  contraction?    Why,   in  the  lungs 
themselves  ;    the    hindrance    is  there  ;    I 
believe  it  is  all  irritability.     And  it  is  very 
curious  to  observe,  where  you  find  an  irri- 
table state  of  the  lungs  disposing  to  contrac- 
tion, what  slight  things  affect,  what  slight 
things  bring  on,  and  relieve,   this  asthmatic 
breathing:  pure  air  generally   relieves   it. 
People  who  have  asthmatic  lungs  in  town, 
go  about   the   streets  with  their  shoulders 
hitched  up  to  their  ears,  and  using  every 
auxiliary  to  enlarge  their  chest  3   and  the 
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advice  that  is  generally  given  is,  why,  take 
them  into  the  country.  I  remember  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine  perfectly  well,  whom,  upon 
my  life,  it  was  painful  to  see  walk  about 
the  street,  or  breathe  any  impure  air,  for 
you  would  have  thought  it  would  have  suf- 
focated him.  He  had  a  house  in  the 
country ;  he  used  to  get  into  his  cai-riage 
in  Bedford  Row,  to  go  to  it,  and  as  soon  as 
he  got  to  the  end  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  he 
drew  in  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  and  then 
breathed  perfectly  well.  Now,  vice  versa, 
there  are  people,  who  cannot  live  in  the 
country,  but  who  come  up  to  London,  and 
live  very  comfortably  here  :  and  I  remem- 
ber once  being  a  little  deceived  by  a  case  of 
this  kind  ;  it  was  the  case  of  a  man  whose 
lungs  were  so  asthmatical  that  lie  could  never 
lay  down  in  his  bed  at  night,  and  really  his 
case  was  so  distressing  that  his  physicians 
advised  him  to  go  the  South  of  France,  and 
winter  there.  He  came  to  London,  in  his 
route  to  France,  and,  most  whimsically, 
called  on  me.  I  told  him,  what  I  tell  every 
body  else,  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
was,  to  take  care  of  the  state  of  his  stomach. 
(Laughter.)  The  stomach  and  the  lungs  are 
supplied  by  the  same  nerves,  and  I  shall 
boldly  declare  to  you,  that  I  believe  the 
irritation  of  the  lungs  does  proceed  from  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs.  (Continued 
laughter.)  I  told  him  thus,  and  that  that  was 
all  I  could  say  ;  if  he  chose  he  might  attend 
to  it.  In  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  he 
called  on  me  again,  and  said,  O,  I  have  been 
living  in  London,  I  have  been  doing  as  you 
bade  me,  and  I  have  not  had  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  since  I  saw  you  ;  and  I 
begin  to  doubt  whether  I  should  go  to  the 
South  of  France  at  all ;  it  is  very  incon- 
venient to  me  to  go  there  ;  it  is  taking  me 
away  from  my  business,  from  the  society  of 
my  friends  ;  and  what  do  you  think  1  I 
said,  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  nor  do  I 
know  how  you  are  to  determine,  except  by 
going  back  to  your  own  residence,  and  see- 
ing how  you  are  when  you  get  there.  He 
went  back,  and,  egad,  the  very  first  night  he 
got  into  bed  in  his  own  house,  he  was  al- 
most suffocated.  Now,  thpt  man  lived  on 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  where  the  air  was  of 
course  fresh  and  pure. 

I'll  tell  you  of  another  case  ;  it  was  that  of 
a  man  who  lived  in  a  state  which  you  would 
have  supposed  would  have  suffocated  almost 
any  body.  His  room  was  filled  with  sul- 
phuric acid  gas,  and  he  found  it  relieved  his 
difficulty  of  breathing  in  an  amazing  degree. 
I  say  that  is  whimsical  ;  but  all  this  leads  to 
convince  me,  that  there  is  a  state  of  irrita- 
bility in  the  lungs,  and  which  proceeds  from 
the  state  of  the  stomach  too. 

Now,  I  have  done  with  what  I  may  call  the 
aerial  structure  of  the  lungs — the  air-tubes, 
and  air-cells;  audi  go  onto  the  blood-vessels. 


Bloodvessels. — Here  are  the  ramifications 
of  the  great  pulmonary  artery  supplying  the 
lungs  ;  but  on  injecting  that  artery  we  find 
certain  discrepances  between  it  and  those 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  in  others, 
we  see  them  communicating  with  one 
another,  but  we  do  not  see  that  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  ;  the  ramifications  of  this 
artery  are  distributed  on  the  outside  of  the 
air  cells  of  the  lungs.  The  blood,  as  you 
know,  returns  to  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart  by  four  pulmonary  veins.  With  re- 
gard to  the  bronchial  vessels,  they  unques- 
tionably accompany  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchia  throughout  the  lungs,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  lungs  ; 
but  whether  they  are.  the  sole  nutrient 
arteries  of  the  lungs,  is  matter  of  con- 
siderable doubt  ;  when  Ruysch  first  dis- 
covered these  arteries,  he  naturally  enough 
said,  how  could  people  be  so  absurd  as  to 
say — what,  the  arterious  blood  afford  nu- 
triment to  the  lungs  !  Is  it  not  venous 
blood?  Are  there  not  the  bronchial  vessels 
of  which  I,  Frederick  Ruysch,  am  the  dis- 
coverer 1  But  it  was  said  they  were  not 
large  enough  to  afford  nutriment  to  the 
lungs;  he,  however,  said  they  were. — 
What  creates  the  greatest  doubt  is,  that  you 
may  inject  the  adhesions  between  the  pleura- 
putmonalisaui  the  pleura-costalis,  with  subtile 
injection  through  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
and  these  adhesions  are  formed  by  a  gelati- 
nous sort  of  matter.  In  short,  I  leave  the 
matter  in  a  state  of  uncertainty ;  but  the 
argument  that  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  unfit  for  nourishment,  is,  I  think, 
not  a  very  valid  one,  inasmuch  as  though  it 
went  for  the  venous  blood,  it  became  ar- 
terious blood  in  its  branch  through  the  lungs. 
Well,  so  much  for  the  bronchial  vessels. 

Absorbents. — Now  the  lungs  contain  num- 
berless absorbent  vessels  ;  these  are  deep- 
seated  absorbents  ;  they  are  very  numerous, 
and  they  are  not  valvular.  All  these  ab- 
sorbents pass  through  a  number  of  absor- 
bent glands,  which  are  seated  about  the 
primary  ramifications  of  the  bronchia.  For 
a  long  time  the  nature  of  these  glands  was 
unknown  ;  they  were  thought  to  be  mucous 
glands  for  some  time,  but  skilful  injections 
have  clearly  proved  that  they  are  absorbent 
glands  ;  the  absorbents  puss  through  them  ; 
and  these  are  the  bronchial  absorbent  glands, 
They  have  thin  capsules,  and  when  you  cut 
them  open  they  appear  to  be  cellular,  and 
you  find  a  fluid  in  them  that  is  black,  and 
will  soil  any  thing  it  touches.  It  is  found 
that  this  black  fluid  is  owing  to  carbon  ;  and 
the  question  is,  how  it  got  there?  Then  it 
has  been  generally  thought  that  it  must  be 
from  the  dirt  of  the  atmosphere  which  we 
inhale.  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  dirt  gets  into  our  lungs,  we  who  live  in 
this  town  at  least ;  for  those  who  are  in  the 
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habit  of  spitting  in  a  morning,  spit  up  stuff 
as  black  as  soot,  so  that  it  must  get  into  the 
lungs  from  the  atmosphere,  in  London  at 
least.  But  I  observe  that,  in  London,  if  I 
open  a  child,  I  find  no  carbon  in  these 
glands  ;  it  is  red  fluid  I  find  in  them.  Now 
I  don't  see  why  a  child's  absorbents  should 
not  be  as  active  as  an  adult's ;  and  I  find, 
that  if  I  open  an  old  man  in  the  country 
(and  many  have  I  opened  there),  I  find  this 
carbon  in  their  lungs,  just  the  same  as  I 
find  it  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  live  and 
die  in  London  ;  therefore  I  am  puzzled  about 
it,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  any  more  respect- 
ing it  than  that  we  find  this  black  dirty 
stuff  in  them. 

Fuyictions. — Now  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  lungs,  I  have  very  little  to  say 
indeed ;  but  formerly,  a  great  deal  was  to 
be  said,  and  I  may  affirm,  that  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  theories  that  ever  was  erected 
by  human  ingenuity  has  been  completely 
overthrown,  and  that  there  is  none  other 
erected  in  its  stead. 

Physiology. — In  speaking  of  the  physio- 
logy of  the  lungs,  there  are  certain  facts 
we  have  to  advert  to,  and  one  is,  the  change 
wrought  upon  the  air  inspired.  Now  what 
we  draw  in  by  inspiration,  we  know  very 
well  contains  27  parts  of  pure  air,  oxygen 
gas  ;  72  of  azote,  and  one  or  so  of  car- 
bon. Then  we  know  that  what  we  expire 
abounds  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that  a 
certain  portion  of  oxygen  is  taken  away 
from  it ;  this  is  the  change  wrought  in  the 
air  we  inspire.  And  what  is  the  change 
wrought  in  the  blood  by  respiration  ?  That 
which  went  forth  by  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery purple  —  dark-purple  blood,  returns 
by  the  veins  scarlet-coloured  blood.  Then 
it  is  believed  now  that  the  change  is 
wrought  principally  by  parting  with  the  ( 
carbon.  I  cannot  however  believe,  that 
that's  the  sole  cause  of  the  change,  because 
it  is  such  a  striking  difference.  It  is  said, 
that  the  blood  is  carbonised  by  the  action  of 
the  air  in  the  lungs.  Now  be  good  enough 
tr  be  aware  that  what  takes  place  in  the 
lungs  takes  place  also  in  a  bason.  You 
bleed  your  patient,  and  let  the  blood  cool ; 
you  find  the  crassamentum  with  a  bright 
scarlet  coat  on  the  surface  ;  turn  the  clot 
upside  down  ;  O,  you  see  the  bottom  of  a 
black  purple  ;  but  wait  a  little,  and  that 
black  purple  will  change  to  scarlet.  Well, 
all  this  as  it  were  by  the  exposition  of  the 
blood  to  air,  through  the  medium  of  the 
serum.  It  seems  to  be  a  chemical  change 
that  takes  place — an  action  or  a  re-action 
of  a  chemical  nature  which  takes  place 
upon  the  blood  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
posure to  the  air ;  and  a  certain  degree  of 
medium  does  not  prevent  this.  Then  it  is 
said  that  the  carbon  goes  off  from  the  blood, 
and  makes  the  carbonic  acid  gas.     Now 


that  may  be  ;  those  who  are  believed  to  be 
the  most  accurate  experimentalists  affirm, 
that  there  is  no  more  carbonic  acid  gas 
thrown  out  in  expiration  than  can  be  made 
by  the  diminished  quantity  of  the  oxygen 
which  has  been  drawn  in  in  inspiration  ;  that 
there  is  no  more  oxygen  consumed  than 
what  is  adequate  to  produce  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  that  has  been  given 
out.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  expe- 
rimentalists, and  therefore  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  profession  with  regard  to  that 
subject.  Formerly  it  was  supposed,  that 
oxygen  was  taken  into  the  blood,  and  that 
thus  it  obtained  its  carmine  colour ;  but  all 
now  say  it  is  not  so.  Those  who  suppose 
oxygen  to  be  taken  into  the  blood  thought 
that  the  lungs  were  a  source  of  animal  heat, 
and  that  the  oxygen  meeting  with  the  car- 
bon in  its  round,  the  carbon  united  with  it, 
and  thus  did  they  account  for  the  oxygen 
in  the  body  ;  but  if  you  deny  the  ingress  of 
oxygen,  all  this  falls  to  the  ground.  Again, 
there  seems  to  be  another  circumstance 
which  gives  a  death  blow  to  the  theory  of 
oxygen  being  imbibed  into  the  blood,  and 
these  are  the  theories  of  Mr.  Brodie.  You 
know  that  circulation  will  be  continued  if 
respiration  be  continued,  even  though  the 
brain  has  no  influence  upon  the  body. 

Le  Gallois  took  away  the  brain  of  an 
animal,  and  continuing  respiration,  circula- 
tion was  continued  ;  that  is,  he  did  not  take 
away  the  base  of  the  brain,  but  removing 
the  upper  part  of  the  brain  to  the  base,  cir- 
culation was  continued.  But  M;.  Brodie 
divided  the  medulla  spinalis ;  he  pithed  an 
animal,  and  by  that  means,  as  I  may  say, 
killed  it.  Afterwards  he  kept  up  artificial 
respiration  for  three  hours,  and  the  blood 
circulated  all  that  time,  and  it  underwent 
the  change  from  scarlet  to  purple  succes- 
sively ;  yet  that  animal  cooled  quicker  than 
another  animal  cooled  which  was  killed  in 
the  same  manner,  where  no  inflation  of  the 
lungs  had  taken  place,  so  that  inflation  of 
the  lungs  cannot  be  the  cause  of  animal 
heat.  But  still  people  cannot  get  the  idea 
out  of  their  heads,  that  there  may  be  some 
source  of  animal  heat  here,  but  requiring  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system  to  render  it 
efficient ;  that  there  may  be  some  change 
wrought  in  the  blood,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  may  be 
productive  of  augmented  temperature.  But 
we  will  say  that  is  opinion. 

Now  you  know  1  profess  myself  to  be  a 
great  admirer  of  John  Hunter,  and  of  all 
John  Hunter's  opinions  ;  for  I  know  not  any 
man  who  ever  considered  the  different  sub- 
jects of  physiology  with  the  same  depth  of 
reflection,  and  with  so  unprejudiced  a  mind, 
as  he  did.  Never  dol  hear  Mr.  Hunter  say  a 
thing  but  as  an  inference  from  facts  ;  he 
had  no  opinion  that  was  not  an  inference 
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from  facts ;  lie  1ms  given  no  opinion  about 
the  uses  of  the  bile.  What  does  he  say  of 
respiration  ?  He  says  this  ;  that  it  seems 
to  impart  life  to  the  blood,  which  life  be- 
comes distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
What  is  the  fact  on  which  he  grounds 
this  opinion  ?  W hy,  that  if  an  animal  did 
not  respire,  he  would  die  ;  that's  all.  Well, 
life,  some  subtile  principle,  which  he  be- 
lieved pervaded  every  part,  and  without 
which  the  body  could  not  be  supported. 
Haller  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  life  originates  in,  and  is  supported 
by,  our  food ;  now  if  Haller  had  gone  a  little 
further,  he  would  have  completely  come  up 
to  my  ideas  ;  for  I  do  believe  that  a  prin- 
ciple of  vitality  is  imparted  to  digested  ali- 
ment, and  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  resuscitated 
and  kept  up  during  life  by  respiration ; 
that  's  the  notion  I  have  of  it.  No  animals 
will  live  without  the  exposure — without  the 
ventilation,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  circu- 
lating fluids.  You  may  drown  a  fish,  by 
depriving  water  of  all  the  pure  air — boiling- 
it,  and  depriving  it  of  all  the  pure  air  ;  cork 
it  up  in  a  bottle,  and  cool  it  to  the  tempe- 
rature that  a  fish  would  delight  to  live  in  ; 
then  immerse  the  fish,  take  up  the  gills,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  blood  in  the  bronchia 
will  become  purple,  and  the  fish  will  be 
drowned,  but  'not  quickly.  Then  it  is  as 
you  please ;  you  may  account  for  respira- 
tion— for  the  use  of  respiration,  by  saying, 
that  it  decarbonates  the  blood,  that  it  takes 
from  it  a  principle  which  is  noxious  ;  or 
you  may  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  some 
principle  useful  to  the  body  is  superadded 
at  that  time,  but  a  principle  that  we  cannot 
define.  You  may  think  as  you  please  on 
this  subject,  you  are  welcome  to  do  so  ;  I 
have  told  you  all  I  have  to  say  respecting  it. 
Actions  of  the  heart. — Now,  with  regard  to 
the  actions  of  the  heart,  Mr.  Hunter  says — 
for  he  made  these  experiments :  he  wrote 
upon  the  cause  of  death  in  drowned  ani- 
anals,  and  made  numerous  experiments ; 
and  Mr.  Hunter  says,  that  the  chief  de- 
3>endance  of  the  heart  for  its  action  is  upon 
the  lungs.  He  contrived  a  pair  of  bellows, 
hy  which  he  could  continue  a  sort  of  arti- 
ficial life  in  an  animal  ;  and  he  says,  so  long 
as  I  continued  to  blow  with  my  bellows,  so 
Song  was  the  life  continued  ;  but  when  I 
ceased  blowing,  the  life  seemed  gradually  to 
decline  ;  when  it  had  nearly  ceased,  re- 
suming the  operation  by  the  bellows  again, 
life  seemed  to  renew,  feebly  indeed  at  first, 
Ibut  gradually  increasing  till  it  was  brought 
«p  to  its  full  action.  Now  that's  John 
Hunter.  There  certainly  must  be  consider- 
able sxjrtvpathy  between  the  heart  and  the 
lungs.  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  commu- 
nicate branches  to  the  heart,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  sympathy  existing.  Mr. 
Hunter  could  not  find  any  case  in  which  it 


was  equally  probable  that  a  sympathy  ex- 
isted between  the  lungs  and  the  heart  ;  it 
seems  to  be  difficult  to  meet  with  such  a 
case,  but  that  sympathy  is  reciprocal  be- 
tween these  two  organs,  nobody  can  doubt. 
The  old  physiologists  believed,  when  a  man 
died  suffocated,  that  he  died  because  the 
blood  could  not  pass  from  the  right  side  of 
his  heart  t,o  the  left.  Now  a  doctor  who 
published  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  affirmed,  that  this 
was  not  a  true  view  of  the  subject.  I  forget 
the  name  of  the  Doctor  ;  I  am  very  forget- 
ful of  names ;  but  the  way  he  took  to  show 
it  was  this  :  lie  put  a  cord  round  the  wind- 
pipe of  an  animal,  and  stopped  the  ingress 
of  air  into  the  lungs  ;  he  then  opened  the 
chest  of  the  animal,  and  he  found  that  the 
blood  did  circulate  through  the  lungs, 
though  the  windpipe  was  tied,  and  that  the 
animal  died  with  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart  full  of  the  purple  blood — blood  that 
had  not  undergone  the  change  by  the  reci- 
procal action  that  exists  between  blood  and 
the  air  ;  ajnd  therefore,  says  he,  now  this  is 
not  the  cause,  but  the  cause  is,  because  the 
purple  blood  is  not  a  proper  stimulus  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart.  Now  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  this  gentleman  omitted  to  notice 
the  circumstance  relative  to  the  tenacity  of 
irritability  in  the  different  parts  of  the  heart, 
namely,  that  let  an  animal  die  when  it  will, 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  soonest  lose 
their  irritability.  But  Bic/;n«has  put  all  this 
in  a  clear  point  of  view  ;  he  has  shown  that 
the  animal  dies  from  the  circulation  of 
purple  blood,  and  that  if  purple  blood  is 
distributed  to  the  brain,  it  is  prejudicial  to 
life.  He  injects  purple  blood  into  the  pul- 
monary veiu,  and  it  immediately  kills. — ■ 
The  true  exposition  is,  then,  that  life  cannot 
be  supported  without  this  pulmonary  blood  ; 
the  circulation  of  purple  blood  destroys  life. 
But,  then,  persons  getting  this  into  their 
heads  think,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  lungs  :  now,  to  me,  it 
appears  to  be  necessary.  If  I  inspire,  and 
hold  my  breath  in,  I  can  remain  sometime 
easy ;  if  I  expire,  and  cease  breathing,  I 
immediately  feel  uncomfortable,  and  begin 
to  look  pale  in  the  face.  You  may  say — 
aye,  but  that's  because  your  lungs  contain 
less  air.  Now  1  observe,  in  that  case,  that 
the  very  veins  of  the  forehead  swell ;  and 
that  seems  to  me  to  show,  that  there  is  an 
impediment  produced  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  by  expiration ;  and  that  inspira- 
tion produces  a  facility  in  the  influx  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  I  believe,  will  be  gene- 
rally admitted  now.  Inspiration  creates  a 
vacuum,  or  would  create  a  vacuum,  did  not 
the  air  rush  in  to  fill  up  the  parts  :  it  is  an 
indraught. to  air  ;  and  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  an  indraught  to  blood  also  1 
Now  observations  have  been  made  to  this 
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effect  repeatedly  ;  but  of  late  a  Dr.  Barry 
lias  made  experiments,  and  suggested  a 
theory  of  his  own  respecting  respiration, 
but  the  main  experiment  is  curious  and  in- 
teresting :  he  immerses  a  tube  in  fluid,  and 
inserts  the  tube  into  the  jugular  vein;' he 
then  observes,  that  when  the  animal  draws 
in  a  deep  chest-full  of  air,  the  fluid  is  taken 
up  from  the  tube — that  there  is  an  in- 
draught to  the  blood,  both  in  the  larger 
veins  leading  to  .the  heart,  and  in  all  proba^- 
bility  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  circulation.  And  also,  if  that 
is  of  use,  we  may  infer  that  pressure  is  also 
of  use  in  urging  on  the  circulating  blood. 
That  there  is  pressure  in  inspiration,  seems 
undoubted,  from  what  we  observe  in  the 
head :  if  a  person  is  trephined,  we  see  the 
arterial  pulsation.  There  may  also  be  a 
pressure  on  the  venoe  cava?,  in  a  way  to  im- 
pede the  ready  return  of  blood,  or  to  propel 
it  in  a  degree  into  the  jugular  vein,  for  we 
see  it  very  much  distended. 

Wei),  then,  this  pressure  equally  acts  on 
the  veins  before  they  arrive  at  the  heart, 
and  upon  the  pulmonary  arteries  too  ;  there- 
fore I  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  in- 
spiration does  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  that  deep  in- 
spiration does  relieve  the  head.  Dr.  Wul- 
laston,  who  is  a  very  thinking  man,  has  pro- 
posed, as  an  account  of  one  good  derived  by 
sighing,  that  it  relieves  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  ;  we  make  a  very  great  indraught  of 
air,  and  as  a  good  effected  by  it,  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  are  relieved.  But,  then,  when 
done,  you  see  how  uncertain  we  are  of  all 
these  matters. 

Again,  I  should  beg  of  you  not  to  think 
of  the  lungs  simply  as  effecting  the  changes 
which  I  have  been  alluding  to ;  they  pro- 
duce many  other  good  effects.  There  is 
agitation  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  you 
know,  which  seems  also  to  contribute  to 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  these  organs. 
But  what  complicated  uses  do  the  lungs 
serve  ?  Is  it  not  by  the  indraught  of  air, 
that  we  draw  in  our  first  food  by  suction  1 
Is  it  not  by  a  kind  of  suction,  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  that  we  swallow  1  Is  it  not  by 
the,  air  passing  up  through  the  nose  that  we 
possess  the  sense  of  smelling  1  Is  it  not  by 
the  means  of  air,  that  we  possess  the  voice  1 
Those  animals  who  have  no  respiratory 
powers,  are  very  much  put  to  it  to  commu- 
nicate their  feelings  to  one  another :  the  fly 
makes  a  sort  of  drumming  noise  with  its 
wings  ;  the  crickets,  they  make  a  sort  of 
chirping  noise.  And  they  say  the  death 
watck,  which  produces  so  much  alarm  to 
many  persons,  is  but  an  annunciation  of  the 
amorous  propensities  of  a  kind  oiheetle,  which 
strikes  against  the  table.  (Laughter.)  Well, 
then,  there  are  many  purposes  served  by  the 
flowers  of  respiratiou. 


EXTRACT 

FROM 

MR.  LAWRENCE'S 
INTRODUCTORY    LECTURE 

TO    THE 

SPRING    COURSE   OF    SURGERY, 

At  the  New  Theatre,  Jldersgate-street. 


Mr.  Lawrence  began  by  observing,  that 
Mr.  Wardrop  and  himself  used  the  word 
surgery  in  its  common  acceptation,  consider- 
ing it  to  include,  1.  Injuries  of  all  kinds ; 
2.  The  greatest  part  of  external  and  local 
complaints  ;  3.  Such  internal  complaints  as 
appear  externally,  causing  swelling,  change 
of  figure,  or  colour,  &c. ;  4.  All  cases  re- 
quiring external  topical  treatment,  ope- 
rations, and  manual  proceedings  of  all  kinds. 
Such  is  the  catalogue  of  subjects  embraced 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in. 
Richter's  Elements  of  Surgery  and  the 
Treatises  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  Boyer  and 
Delpech.  The  work  of  the  latter  bears  a 
title,  which  shows  that  the  same  uncertainty 
exists  on  the  continent  as  in  this  country,  in 
regard  to  the  precise  extent  of  surgery  ;  it 
is  called  "  Traite  des  Maladies  reputees  Chi- 
rurgicales." 

The  Lecturer  continued  :  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  boundary  just  indicated  is 
obscure  and  uncertain  ;  hence,  as  in  the 
case  of  contiguous  governments,  with  unde- 
fined possessions,  disputes  have  arisen  re- 
specting the  right  to  certain  portions  of  ter- 
ritory. Injuries,  operations,  external  local 
complaints,  and  manual  proceedings,  are 
undisputed  possessions  of  surgery.  But 
external  and  internal  diseases  cannot  be 
clearly  divided  ;  here  physic  and  surgery 
join  ;  the  former  has  occupied  some  of  the 
external,  while  surgery  lays  claim  to  a  part 
of  the  internal. 

A  person  beginning  to  study  disease,  will 
have  his  attention  excited  by  finding,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  cure  of  the  injuries 
and  diseases  of  the  human  frame  is  divided 
between  two  classes  of  persons,  physicians 
and  surgeons,  that  these  are  taught  in  dis- 
tinct courses  of  lectures,  and  treated  in  dif- 
ferent books,  and  that  the  education  and 
training  are  so  different,  that  two  Colleges 
have  been  established,  one  for  medicine, 
the  other  for  surgery  ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places, 
the  whole  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  prac- 
tised by  one  set  of  persons,  the  surgeons  and 
apothecaries,  or  general  practitioners. 
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Viewing  these  apparent  contradictions, 
lie  naturally  inquires  in  what  the  distinction 
between  physic  and  surgery  consists.  W  he- 
ther  in  the  nature  of  the  diseases  allotted  to 
each,  or  in  the  mode  of  treatment  1  Whether 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  learn- 
ing the  two?  How  and  when  the  distinc- 
tion arose  1  Whether  it  is  well  founded  1 
Whether  it  tends  to  the  advantage  of  the. 
public,  or  merely  to  the  benefit  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons '! 

Nothing  like  the  modern  distinction  was 
made  by  the  ancients  ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
it  in  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  Arabian  writers. 
Certain  branches  of  practice  were  followed 
separately  in  Egypt,  where  there  were  per- 
sons who  took  care  of  the  eyes,  or  of  the 
teeth,  even  of  some  internal  diseases  ;  and 
similar  distinctions  in  practice  existed  in 
Rome :  but  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen, 
and  others,  treat  indifferently  of  the  na- 
ture and  management  of  fevers,  injuries, 
internal  and  external  disorders.  In  ad- 
verting to  treatment,  Celsus  divides  it  into 
three  heads,  the  same  which  -we  still 
adopt,  and  mentions  these  under  their 
Greek  names,  viz.  8icut7)tik7j  (diet,  &c), 
(papfiaKevriKij  (remedies),  xeipopyiKt)  (chi- 
rurgical,  or  manual  proceedings] .  But  the 
notion  of  splitting  medicine  into  two  parts, 
and  of  teaching  them  differently,  never  seems 
to  have  been  entertained  by  this  elegant  and 
philosophic  writer,  nor  by  those  other  found- 
ers and  great  promoters  of  medical  science 
and  practice,  whose  ncmes  and  works  are 
still  regarded  with  respect  and  deference. 

In  the  long  night  of  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance which  intervened  between  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  revival 
of  learning  in  the  west  of  Europe,  literature 
and  knowledge  were  confined  to  the  Priests 
and  Monks,  whose  stock  was  scanty  enough. 
They  embraced,  with  the  rest,  medicine. 
The  council  of  Tours  held  in  1163,  prohibit- 
ed them  from  shedding  blood,  and  thus  they 
were  obliged  to  desist  from  bleeding,  tooth- 
drawing,  and  all  curative  proceedings  that 
involved  loss  of  blood.  Thus  Surgery,  which 
then  consisted  of  the  fewest  and  rudest 
processes,  was  taken  up  by  barbers,  at- 
tendants on  baths,  itinerants,  and  mounte- 
banks. The  separation  of  surgery,  or  one 
branch  of  treatment,  from  that  medical  know- 
ledge which  is  the  indispensable  guide  to 
the  time  and  mode  of  its  application  ;  and  its 
association  with  the  art  of  the  barber,  long 
outlived  the  circumstances  which  produced 
it.  In  England,  it  lasted  till  the  middle  of 
last  century,  when  the  company  of  barber- 
surgeons  was  legally  extinguished.  The 
union  still  exists  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Their  ecclesiastical  profession  not  only 
compelled  the  priest-physicians  to  abstain 
from  shedding  blood,  but  obliged  them  to 
neglect  other  parts  of  medicine.     Guy  de 


Chauliac,  the  physician  and  chamberlain  of 
Pope  Urban  V.,  in  his  Chirurgia  Magna, 
written  at  Avignon  in  1363,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  female  complaints,  as  his  profession 
forbade  the  necessary  approach  to  the  sex. 

The  rank  of  surgeons  and  physicians  was 
at  this  time  very  different,  though  in  point 
of  real  knowledge,  and  capability  of  render- 
ing useful  service,  they  were  nearly  on  a 
par.  The  physicians  depended  entirely  on 
the  writings  of  their  predecessors,  espe- 
cially those  of  Galen  ;  whose  authority  in 
medicine  was  as  implicitly  received  as  that 
of  Aristotle  in  philosophy.  They  were  oc- 
cupied in  reading,  expounding,  and  com- 
menting on  the  works  of  Galen  ;  and  hence 
were  obliged  to  study  the  learned  languages, 
and  belonged  to  the  Universities.  They 
who  exercised  surgery  were  men  of  the 
lowest  kind,  without  any  pretensions  to 
science  or  literature.  Yet  the  barber-sur- 
geons, though  jealously  kept  under  by  their 
masters  the  physicians,  were  led  by  their 
peculiar  employments  in  performing  the 
minor  operations,  dressing  wounds,  and 
taking  care  of  accidents,  to  perceive  the 
importance  of  anatomical  knowledge.  They 
began  to  study  this  essential  foundation  of  all 
medical  science,  and  thus  acquired  a  de- 
scription of  knowledge  which,  by  enabling 
them  to  render  more  important  services, 
added  to  their  respectability.  Mr.  Lawrence 
here  alluded  to  the  character  and  services  of 
Ambrose  Pare,  who  calls  himself  barber- 
surgeon,  and  who  was  confessedly  illiterate  ; 
yet  his  writings  are  still  read  with  instruc- 
tion and  interest,  while  those  of  the  learned 
physicians,  his  contemporaries  and  oppo- 
nents, have  been  long  forgotten.  The  ac- 
quisition of  a  little  knowledge  leads  to  the 
desire  of  more  ;  thus,  by  the  continued 
study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  the 
scientific  principles  hence  derived,  surgery 
has  been  freed  from  its  long  degrading  al- 
liance with  the  barbers,  has  effaced  the 
stain  of  its  ignoble  origin,  and  gained  an 
equality  with  physic  in  public  estimation, 
if  not  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Herald's  Col- 
lege. 

In  order  to  judge  whether  there  is  any 
well-grounded  distinction  between  physic 
and  surgery,  it  would  be  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  nature  of  medical  science  and  prac* 
tice  generally.  The  Lecturer  here  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  particularly  the  branches 
of  knowledge  on_  which  the  practice  of 
medicine  is  founded;  viz.  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, pathology,  and  therapeutics  ;  and 
adverted  to  the  idle  question,  whether  medi- 
cine is  a  science  or  art  ;  and  the  absurd  dis- 
tinction that  medicine  is  science,  and  sur- 
gery art. 

The  question,  he  continued,  as  to  the 
real  distinction  between  physic  and  sur- 
gery comes  to  this  :  la  the  general  mass  of 
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knowledge  just  described,  can  you  find  out 
a  portion  insulated  from  the  rest ;  a  portion 
which  is  not  connected  with  other  parts, 
and  which  can  be  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  them  ?  Or,  can  you  separate 
this  mass  of  knowledge  into  two  inde- 
pendent halves  1  Certainly  not.  The  entire 
structure  and  functions  are  universally  and 
intimately  connected  :  no  part  and  no  func- 
tion can  be  thoroughly  understood  by  itself. 
There  is  one  source  of  nutrition,  one  centre 
of  circulation,  and  of  nervous  energy,  for 
the  whole  body  ;  and  there  are  the  further 
connexions  between  almost  all  parts  of  the 
body,  called  sympathies.  Hence  the  various 
parts,  although  each  exercising  its  own  pe- 
culiar office,  are  not  independent  or  self- 
subsistent.  The  causes  of  natural  functions, 
and  of  those  deviations  which  constitute 
disease,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  part  it- 
self, but  generally  in  the  state  of  other 
associated  parts  and  functions,  and  often  of 
comparatively  distant  ones,  and  the  means 
of  cure  are  seldom  to  be  applied  to  the  very 
part  diseased.  These  points  were  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  gouty  inflammation  of 
the  toe,  produced  by  causes  acting  on  the 
stomach, — to  paralysis  of  a  finger  from  affec- 
tion of  the  brain, — to  disorder  of  the  head  in- 
fluencing the  whole  body  in  idiopathic  fever, 
and  to  febrile  disturbance  of  the  whole 
economy,  caused  by  local  injury  or  disease. 

The  Lecturer  observed  further,  that  al- 
though individual  organs  are  numerous,  the 
elements  of  organic  structure  are  compara- 
tively few.  The  various  proportions  iu 
which  they  are  combined  make  the  differ- 
ences, as  the  various  combinations  of  a  few 
letters  make  the  infinite  variety  of  words. 
The  basis  of  nearly  all  parts  is  made  up  of 
the  cellular,  vascular,  and  nervous  struc- 
tures. Hence  pathological  principles  are 
general,  and,  consequently,  treatment  must 
be  similar  throughout.  When  you  have  ar- 
ranged all  diseases  in  any  form  that  you 
please,  if  you  strike  a  line  through,  so  as  to 
divide  the  mass  into  two  halves,  you  may 
give  them  different  names,  but,  in  essential 
nature,  they  will  be  exactly  like  each  other; 
the  causes,  the  origin,  course  and  treatment 
of  the  affections,  included  in  each  division, 
will  be  the  same ;  and  this  will  hold  true  in 
whatever  direction  you  may  carry  the  divi- 
sion. If  you  must  have  a  distinction  of  two 
parts,  separate  the  diseases  of  the  right  and 
left  side,  or  of  the  upper  and  lower  half ; 
this  will  at  least  be  clear  and  intelligible  ! 

If  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
several  parts  he  similar,  if  the  pathology 
be  the  same,  if  the  treatment  present  no 
difference,  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of 
learning  physic  and  surgery  is  answered. 
There  can  be  only  one  proper  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, though  there  may  be  various  wrong 


ones.  Mankind  do  not  usually  take  the 
trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves ;  they 
are  averse  to  new  modes,  and  prefer  ad- 
hering to  ancient  usages.  In  this  country, 
there  has  been  almost  as  great  a  difference 
between  the  education  of  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians, as  between  that  of  persons  follow- 
ing occupations  totally  dissimilar.  From 
the  age  of  sixteen,  surgeons  have  usually 
employed  themselves  for  six  or  more  years 
with  pharmacy,  with  the  actual  study  of 
anatomy  and  disease,  and  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  simpler  parts  of  medical  and 
surgical  treatment,  gradually  advancing  to 
the  more  complete  exercise  of  the  whole 
art.  By  a  considerable  body  of  English 
physicians,  the  corresponding  most  im- 
portant years  of  life  are  usually  occupied, 
for  the  greatest  part,  in  academic  studies  ; 
so  that  professional  pursuits  hardly  begin 
until  after  the  time  when  the  tastes  and  ha- 
bits have  been  formed,  and  probably  directed, 
in  great  measure,  to  other  objects.  These 
two  modes  of  proceeding  are  very  different, 
and  cannot  both  be  right. 

By  those,  who  are  induced  to  uphold  the 
existing  distinction  of  physic  and  surgery, 
various  views  have  been  taken  of  it.  Fre-i- 
quently,  it  has  been  made  to  rest  on  the 
difference  of  internal  and  external  disease. 
Unfortunately  for  this  notion,  Nature  ha* 
connected  the  outside  and  inside  so  closely, 
that  we  cannot  say  where  one  ends,  and  the 
other  begins.  She  has  decreed  that  both 
shall  obey  the  same  pathological  laws,  and 
she  has  subjected  them  to  such  powerful 
mutual  influences,  that  we  cannot  stir  a 
step  in  investigating  the  diseases  of  either, 
without  reference  to  the  other.  The  conti- 
nuity between  the  outside  and  inside,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  various  mucous  membranes, 
presents  a  series  of  puzzling  cases.  How 
far  is  the  surgeon  to  be  trusted  ?  He  is 
allowed  to  take  care  of  the  mouth  ;  where 
is  he  to  stop?  At  the  entrance  of  the 
fauces — in  the  pharynx — in  the  oesophagus — 
or  in  the  stomach  !  May  he  meddle  with 
the  larynx,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
trachea?  Polypus  nasi  and  ozoena  are  en- 
trusted to  him,  but  he  must  not  treat  catarrh  : 
although  inflammation  and  increased  dis- 
charge from  the  whole  urethra,  and  even 
from  the  bladder,  with  all  diseases  of  the 
prostate  are  surrendered  to  him ;  the  anus, 
with  its  abscesses,  fistulae,  piles,  and  ex- 
crescences ;  and  the  rectum,  with  its  stric- 
tures and  other  affections,  belong  to  him  ; 
but  he  must  not  ascend  beyond  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis.  When  we  look  to  the  nature, 
causes,  and  treatment  of  diseases,  the  dis- 
tinction between  internal  and  external  ap- 
pears pre-eminently  absurd.  Internal  causes 
produce  external  diseases,  and  external 
agencies  affect  inward  parts.  Erysipelas, 
carbuncle,    gout,     oedema,    exemplify    the 
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former  ;     pneumonia,    catarrh,    and    many 
forms  of  rheumatism,  the  latter. 

The  eyes  are  entrusted  to  the  surgeon  as 
external  parts.  Yet  the  organ  is  the  most 
complicated  in  the  body,  and  many  of  its 
parts  are  highly  organised,  so  that  its  affec- 
tions are  very  much  diversified,  and  require 
a  greater  insight  into  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, than  those  of  any  other  single  part. 
The  eye,  with  its  appendages,  not  only  con- 
tains mucous,  serous,  and  fibrous  mem- 
branes, muscular  nervous  and  glandular 
parts,  but  also  several  peculiar  tissues.  It 
not  only  exhibits  the  various  affections  of 
these  produced  by  common  disease,  but  it 
suffers  from  gout  and  rheumatism,  from 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina  and  chronic 
cutaneous  eruptions  ;  from  scrofula  and 
syphilis,  cancer,  fungus  haematodes,  and 
melanosis. 

Mr.  Lawrence  proceeded  to  point  out 
that  the  distinction  between  local  and  gene- 
ral diseases  is  untenable  ;  or,  at  all  events, 
that  nearly  the  whole  nosology  would  fall 
under  the  first  head. 

Relying  on  the  original  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  duties  called  surgical,  some  think 
that  the  surgeon  should  be  confined  to  the 
cases  requiring  operations  or  other  manual 
aid.  Mr.  Lawrence  pointed  out  that  this, 
which  is  a  varying  circumstance  in  particular 
diseases,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  ground  of 
distinction  ;  while  it  would  leave  in  ambi- 
guity the  large  class  of  diseases  that  re- 
quire both  chirurgical  and  internal  means. 

It  lias  even  been  proposed,  that  surgeons 
should  confine  themselves  to  the  actual 
performance  of  operations,  the  application 
of  dressings,  and  similar  duties.  Were 
surgery  restricted  to  this  mechanical  de- 
partment, I  should  feel  degraded  in  be- 
longing to  it,  and  very  little  inclined  to 
teach  such  an  art.  Scientific  principles 
would  be  unnecessary  ;  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  study  anatomy,  physiology,  pa- 
thology, and  therapeutics  :  we  might  well 
resign  to  the  barbers  the  contemptible 
remnant  to  which  our  profession  would  then 
be  reduced. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  naturally 
revert  to  the  restrictions  originally  imposed 
by  the  physicians  on  their  servants  the 
barbers,  and  the  long  series  of  disputes 
which  ensued  between  them.  Surgeons 
have  completely  emancipated  themselves 
from  this  degrading  bondage  :  they  have 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  ardour  and  suc- 
cess the  scientific  foundations  of  their  art. 
They  can  adduce  the  rapid  progress  of  sur- 
gery since  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  its  present  undiminished  rate  of  pro- 
gression, in  proof  that  their  claims  on 
the  approbation,  support  and  confidence  of 
the  public,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any 


other  branch  of  the  medical  profession. 
They  can  point  out  in  their  modern  an- 
nals die  names  of  many  who  have  been  the 
largest  contributors  to  the  advancement  of 
medical  science  ; — of  Cheselden,  Sharp,  Pott, 
and  John  Hunter  ;  of  J.  L.  Petit,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Surgery  ;  of  Desault,  Bichat,  Boyer,  Du- 
puytren ;  of  Richter,  Beer,  and  Scarpa. 
Yet  the  pretension  of  thus  restricting  sur- 
geons seems  not  quite  abandoned  :  the  re- 
cent fatal  illness  of  an  illustrious  person- 
age seems  to  have  revived  a  little  of  the 
ancient  jealousy.  A  statement  obviously 
proceeding  from  authority,  has  been  in- 
serted in  most  of  the  public  journals,  in 
which  it  is  plainly  inculcated  that  the 
province  of  surgeons  is  to  "  administer  to 
external  ailments  ;  "  and  that  their  duties 
include  the  important  negative  one,  of 
"  prescribing  no  internal  remedy  what- 
ever." This  attempt  is  too  late  by  a  century 
or  two  :  it  is  only  worthy  of  the  era  of  bar- 
ber-surgery, and  Galenical  medicine.  In 
those  serious  cases  in  which  external  in- 
jury or  disease  is  connected  with  internal 
more  or  less  general  symptoms, — as  in  com- 
pound fracture  with  fever,  in  injuries  of 
the  head  with  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  and  fever,  in  erysipelas  supervening 
on  local  injury  or  disease,  in  strangulated 
hernia  ; — it  is  the  obvious  interest  of  the  pa- 
tient to  be  under  the  care  of  one,  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  case  in  all  its 
bearings.  It  matters  not  to  him  whether 
the  person  thus  capable  of  rendering  him 
service  belongs  to  one  fraternity  cr  another, 
to  this  •college  or  to  that,  or  even  if  he 
should  be  of  no  college  at  all.  The  surgeon 
who  understands  only  the  local,  and  the 
physician  who  only  knows  the  general  treat- 
ment of  such  a  case,  are,  each  of  them,  only 
half  informed  ;  and  the  two  together  de- 
serve much  less  reliance  than  one  who  is 
conversant  with  the  whole.  The  mere  local 
means  in  such  cases  are  often  of  little  im- 
portance, while  the  general  management  is 
every  thing  ;  Iso  that  a  surgeon,  ignorant  of 
the  latter,  is  incompetent  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

The  mere  performance  of  operations  is 
often  the  least  important  part  of  the  sur- 
geon's duty,  even  in  cases  requiring  them. 
To  judge  whether  the  complaint  is  curable 
by  other  means,  to  perceive  when  opera- 
tion is  advisable  or  necessary,  to  prepare 
the  patient  for  it,  and  to  manage  the  case 
properly  after  it  lias  been  performed,  are 
points  of  equal  and  often  superior  import- 
ance. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  surgeon  is  principally  employed  in  ope- 
rating. The  number  of  operations  has  been 
greatly  diminished  of  late  years  ;  I  think 
that  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  three 
times  the  present  number  performed  an- 
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nually  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    The 
difference  has  arisen  from  improved  know 
ledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases 
acquired   hy  the    anatomical,    pathological, 
and  practical  researches  of  surgeons. 

Thus,  whatever  course  we  take,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusion  ;  viz.  that  there 
is  no  natural  distinction  between  physic  and 
surgery;  that  they  are  merely  parts  of  one 
si  ace  and  art  ;  that  the  scientific  princi- 
ples are  the  same,  and  the  same  means  must 
be  used  both  by  the  physician  and  sur 
geon,  because  they  have  the  same  ends  to 
accomplish. 

The  distinction  of  physic  and  surgery  ap- 
pears then,  at  last,  to  be  quite  arbitrary, 
to  be  dependent  upon  and  regulated  by 
usage  ;  founded  on  no  fixed  principles,  and 
therefore  fluctuating  like  all  matters  of 
custom. 

These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  study 
of  the  medical  profession,  which  must  be 
learned  as  a  whole.  The  various  parts  elu- 
cidate each  other  so  materially,  that  he 
who  confines  his  investigations  to  one  de- 
partment cannot  understand  even  that  tho- 
roughly. I  do  not  contend  that  every  one 
should  practise  all  parts  ;  and  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  field  is  far  too  extensive  for 
one  individual  to  cultivate  the  whole  mi- 
nutely with  a  view  to  further  improvement. 
No  doubt  that  one,  who  has  received  a  gene- 
ral medical  education,  may  improve  a  par- 
ticular department,  if  he  should  have  his 
time  fully  occupied  with  it ;  and  that  cir- 
cumstances of  taste,  convenience,  situation, 
and  public  opinion,  may  thus  lead  to  sub- 
divisions in  practice  with  advantage  to  the 
public  and  benefit  to  science.  This  point, 
however,  must  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of 
individual  practitioners  and  patients. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  in  this 
kingdom  is  attended  by  general  practitioners ; 
such  is  the  case  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
with  the  middling  and  lower  classes.  JVo 
dh-nute  arises  about  these  ;  but  the  tender 
anxieties  of  those,  who  labour  to  keep  up 
established  distinctions,  are  reserved  for 
the  metropolis  and  a  few  large  towns  ;  that 
is,  for  those  rich  people  who  can  afford  to 
remunerate  their  professional  attendants 
handsomely.  A  French  minister  seems  to 
have  judged  pretty  correctly  of  the  matter. 
The  propriety  of  separating  physic  and  sur- 
gery was  strongly  represented  to  him  :  "  I 
would  elevate,"  said  the  advocate  of  the 
measure,  "  a  wall  of  brass  between  them." 
"  Pray,  sir,"  rejoined  the  minister,  "  on 
which  side  of  your  wall  do  you  propose  to 
pldbe  the  patients."  The  public  can  take 
no  interest  in  such  a  controversy,  if  its  ab- 
surdity does  not  amuse  them  ;  unless,  in- 
deed, its  result  should  tend  to  abridge  them 


of  one  power,  which  should  not  be  in- 
fringed without  some  very  urgent  reason, — 
that  of  entrusting  their  limbs  and  lives  to 
those  whose  talents  and  knowledge  they 
hold  in  the  greatest  respect,  whatever  nay 
be  the  designation  under  which  they  prac- 
tise, or  the  fraternity  to  which  they  belong. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  im- 
pressing on  you  most  earnestly  the  advan- 
tages, nay,  the  necessity  of  studying  medi- 
cine comprehensively.  Every  particle  of 
information  that  you  can  collect  will  be 
found  useful.  I  meet  with  none  better  ac- 
quainted with  disease  and  its  treatment 
than  those  who,  after  a  good  education,  en- 
joy  large  opportunities  of  observation,  as 
general  practitioners.  Surgeons  in  the  army 
and  navy  have,  in  many  cases,  the  same 
kind  of  advantage.  From  these  two  classes 
many  individuals  might  be  selected  very 
well  qualified  to  act  in  the  conjoint  capacity 
of  surgeon  and  physician. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  medical  educa- 
tion will  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. Get  as  much  knowledge  as  possible 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  the- 
rapeutics, and  closely  study  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

The  necessity  of  anatomical  knowledge  as 
the  basis  of  all  medical  studies,  and  its  im- 
portance to  surgeons,  more  particularly,  are 
points  now  generally  recognised.  Aot  to 
speak  of  anatomy  as  the  necessary  founda- 
tion and  criterion  of  all  medical  doctrines, 
it  is  most  essential  in  the  peculiar  domain 
of  the  surgeon,  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
in  doubtful  cases  the  exact  seat  of  disease  ; 
to  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  in- 
jury in  fractures,  dislocations,  wounds  of 
vessels,  and  other  soft  parts,  and  to  guide 
his  proceedings  in  all  operations.  If  you 
ask  how  much  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  ne- 
cessary, the  answer  is,  as  much  as  you  can 
get.  You,  I  trust,  will  not  attempt  to  cal- 
culate how  small  a  stock  of  scientific  know- 
ledge will  enable  you  to  carry  on  the  trade 
of  surgery.  Your  more  honourable  aim  will 
be  to  render  yourselves  accurate  anatomists. 
The  more  exalted  the  point  to  which  you 
direct  your  efforts,  the  higher  will  you  as- 
cend.    AUius  ibunt,  qui  ad  summa  nituutur. 

The  Lecturer  proceeded  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  study  of  physiology, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics,  and  strongly 
enforced  the  advantages  of  clinical  study  in 
lospitals,  comparing  the  exhibition  of  me- 
dical and  surgical  facts  in  actual  cases  to  the 
mode  of  teaching  anatomy  by  demonstra- 
tions. He  observed,  that  such  expositions 
might  be  called  medical  and  surgical  demon- 
strations. He  spoke  of  lectures  and  books 
as  important  auxiliaries,  considering  the 
actual  observation  of  disease  as  the  matter 
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of  primary  consequence,  and  leading  to  the 
clearest  and  most  satisfactory  knowledge. 
He  recommended  his  audience  to  embrace 
in  their  studies  the  whole  range  of  medical 
science  ;  to  begin  with  surgery,  as  afford- 
ing the  best  pathological  and  therapeutic 
evidence,  and  then  to  proceed  to  medicine, 
in  which  the  only  clear  light  is  derived  from 
the  observation  of  disease  and  treatment  in 
the>cases  called  surgical.  This  comprehen- 
sive study  is  obviously  necessary  to  general 
practitioners  ;  but  it  is  equally  so  to  those 
who  mean  to  be  surgeons  only.  They  must 
apply  %in  their  own  department  the  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  relief  deduced  from  a 
survey  of  medicine  generally.  The  term 
pure  surgeon,  as  intended  to  denote  one 
who  knows  nothing  more  than  surgery  in 
its  strict  sense,  has  justly  become  an  object 
of  ridicule.  An  eminent  surgeon,  who  has 
the  thorough  acquaintance  with  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  the  general  principles  of 
medical  science,  necessary  to  such  a  cha- 
racter, will  be  constantly  consulted  in  all 
kind  of  circumstances,  and  more  especially 
in  cases  of  obscurity,  difficulty,  and  emer- 
gency. If  he  says  that  he  has  not  studied 
this,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  that,  that  he 
cannot  direct  the  treatment  of  a  case  under 
such  and  such  occurrences,  what  can  he 
expect  but  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  those 
to  whom  his  ignorance  becomes  thus  ex- 
posed, and  in  whose  estimation  he  must 
hereafter  be  contented  to  rank  below  a 
general  practitioner. 

The  Lecturer  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
these  truths  were  now  fully  recognised  and 
acted  on  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  in  all  of  which  there  is  one  and  the 
same  course  of  education  for  physicians  and 
surgeons — one  examination  for  both,  and 
full  liberty  for  each  individual  to  practise 
whatever  department  may  suit  his  inclina- 
tion or  advantage. 

Mr.  Lawrence  entered  on  some  short  his- 
torical details  ;  and  concluded  by  speaking 
in  strong  commendation  of  the  zeal  and 
activity  displayed  by  several  young  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  in  France,  and  of  the 
great  advantages  whichthe  student  possesses 
in  that  country  in  prosecuting  all  branches 
of  his  professional  education.  He  had  on 
the  table,  and  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class,  the  fourteen  first  numbers 
of  Cloquet's  Manuel  d'Anatomie,  observing, 
that  the  execution  of  the  plates  correspond- 
ed hitherto  with  the  high  expectations 
founded  on  the  first  specimen  ;  also,  Blan- 
din's  Traite  d'Anatomie  Topographique, 
with  most  beautiful  lithographic  engravings ; 
and  Rayer's  Traite  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau, 
with  coloured  figures  representing  the  va- 
rious affections  with  great  fidelity. 
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I  regret  the  necessity  of  having  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  this  paper  through  the 
portals  of  a  tomb  which  claims  no  passing 
tribute  of  public  approbation  ;  and  should, 
consequently,  prefer  any  other  course  to  one 
in  which  silence  might  be  considered  dis- 
respect to  the.  dead,  if  the  plumes  of  the 
hearse  did  not  point  to  an  important  moral 
on  the  way.  It  would  seem  to  be  with 
scientific  bodies  as  with  empires,  the  death 
of  an  individual  often  disclosfs  their  weak- 
ness or  their  strength,  either  of  which  will 
be  manifested  in  proportion  as  folly  or  wis- 
dom predominates  iu  their  respective  con- 
stitutions. In  a  well  regulated  slate,  where 
competition  exercises  its  salutary  influence, 
and  promotion  is  the  unerring  reward  of 
desert,  the  inconvenience  experienced  by 
the  fall  of  official  personages  is  of  short 
duration  ;  the  nursery  which  produced  them, 
in  all  probability,  will  soon  supply  their 
place;  and  the  last  accents  of  sorrow  which 
mingle  over  their  grave,  may  be  the  prelude 
to  the  orison  of  gratulation  with  which  some 
worthy  successor  is  hailed  to  their  seat.  In 
communities,  on  the  contrary,  whose  vitiated 
ordinances  have  paralysed  emulation,  where 
the  sunshine  of  patronage  is  dispensed 
through  the  chilling  medium  of  monopoly, 
there  is  some  danger  that  the  dwindled  and 
degenerate  crop  of  intellect,  reared  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  may  ultimately  produce  a 
famine  of  wrorth.  A  pertinent  illustration 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  at  the  demise  of  the 
late  Mr.  Todd.  The  system  which  had 
chosen  him  for  its  centre  had  so  vastly  im- 
proved in  those  tactics,  to  which  his  own 
elevation  was  attributable  during  his  short 
dictatorship,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
his  surviving  adherents  could  procure  an  in- 
heritor of  his  principles,  with  a  sufficiency 
of  other  requisites,  to  rill  the  anatomical 
throne  of  York  Street.  Exertion  had  been 
so  completely  neutralised,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  profession  so  successfully  prostrated 
during  his  administration,  that  not  a  voice 
was  heard  to  contend  the  highest  honours 
to  which   genius  could  aspire.    Mr.  Car- 
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michael  contemplating,  at  the  time,  the 
founding  of  a  new  academy  at  the  Richmond, 
and  naturally  imagining  it  more  dignified 
and  independent  to  lead  in  an  orchestra  of 
his  own,  than  to  play  second  fiddle  to  Mr. 
Colles  in  the  theatre  of  Stephen's  Green, 
very  properly  declined  a  canvass  which  his 
odious  liberality,  had  he  made  the  attempt, 
would  have  rendered  a  measure  of  more  than 
doubtful  success.  Mr.  Crampton,  on  the 
other  hand,  preferring  the  hunter's  horn 
to  the  trump  of  fame,  the  clatter  of  the 
chase  to  the  clink  of  boot-heels,  and  the 
saddle  to  the  professor's  chair,  looked 
down  from  his  elevation  with  contempt  on 
the  drudgery  of  didactic  philosophy,  and 
determined  that  the  remainder  of  his  life 
should  be  legibus  solutum,  free  as  the  air  of 
his  favourite  mountains.  Mr.  Kirby,  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  next 
turned,  prudently  withstood  their  challeng- 
ing gaze  without  entering  the  lists,  suppos- 
ing that  his  laurels  might  wither  if  trans- 
planted into  a  foreign  soil ;  besides  that,  he 
had  been  meditating  for  some  time  the  en- 
joyment of  the  olium  cum  dignitate,  and  the 
gout,  in  one  of  the  shady  glens  of  Wicklow, 
and  had  just  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in  the 
book  of  "  Genesis,"  in  the  cultivation  of 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  has  made  some 
progress.  Mr.  Harrison  alone  performing 
the  part  of  the  fox  in  the  fable,  threw  a 
longing  look  on  the  vacant  chair  ;  but  the 
"  grapes  were  sour,"  and  facile  as  circum- 
stances now  made  the  capture  of  the  prize, 
it  was  still  immeasurably  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  pigmy  grasp.  He  alone  destined  not 
to  suoceed,  pined  in  secret  for  the  degraded 
office,  unless  report  for  once  spoke  the 
truth,  and  that  Messrs.  Porter  and  Auchin- 
lech  entertained  some  notion  of  becoming 
candidates  ;  bu'  the  story  must  have  been 
intended  as  a  sarcasm  on  the  better  sense  of 
this  par  nobile  fratrum  in  science  and  politics. 
In  this  general  slumber  of  the  passions,  or 
hybernation  of  Irish  intellect,  as  if  frozen 
into  repose  by  the  cold  and  heartless  influ- 
en  te  of  College  institutes,  the  sound  of  the 
die,  which  turned  up  a  new  professor  in  the 
cabinet,  at  length  awoke  the  multitude,  and 
rubbing  their  eyes  with  astonishment,  be- 
held Fortune,  as  if  to  give  another  instance 
of  the  fickle  dispensation  of  her  favours, 
silently  lowering  the  diadem  on  the  brows 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Wilmot,  a  gentleman  of  great 
private  worth,  much  practical  knowledge, 
but  whose  fame  bad  not  yet  transcended  the 
bounds  of  the  Circular  Road,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  direction  of  Stevens'  Hospital. 
Though  residing  in  Dublin,  and  arrived  be- 
yond the  middle  term  of  life,  his  character 
bad  never  been  impressed  by  the  stamp  of 
publicity.  His  name  was  quite  unconnect- 
ed with  books,  extraordinary  operations,  and 
every  other  badge  of  distinction,  by  which 


the  modem  harlequins  of  the  profession  may 
be  recognised  in  the  crowd.  Nothing  could 
he  more  unexpected,  than  that  a  man  of  his 
retiring  habits  and  extreme  modesty,  should 
have  conceived  an  idea  of  abdicating  the 
comfortable  sovereignty  of  his  Swiss  car, 
for  the  laborious  avocations  of  the  lecture 
room  ; — of  talking  for  an  hour  without  in- 
termission, whose  powers  of  speech  had 
previously  been  seldom  extended  beyond^Jie 
Parliamentary  standard  of  eloquence  iu  say- 
ing "  Yes"  or  "  No,"  in  a  case  of  consul- 
tation. It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable 
surprise  that  it  was  heard  a  few  years  back, 
that  he  had  embarked  his  taciturnity  and  his 
purse  in  a  speculation  of  teaching  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Cusack  and  Jacob,  at 
the  Park-street  Academy.  Where  the  lec- 
tures were  to  proceed  from,  or  how  they 
were  to  be  elaborated  by  so  unpromising  a 
machine,  were  questions  more  readily  asked 
than  answered  ;  for  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  how  the  more  delicate  pro- 
cesses of  cogitation  could  be  conducted 
within  a  cranium  compressed  by  so  much 
adipose  substance  ;  or  how  fingers,  in  such  a 
state  of  obesity,  could  brook  the  fatigue  of 
leading  the  pen  through  its  wearisome  evo- 
lutions. In  doubt,  like  many  others,  of  the 
compatibility  of  intellectual  vigour  with  cor- 
pulence, I  confess  I  felt  anxious  in  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  which  was  about  to 
be  tried,  and  accordingly  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  with  a  fervent  hope  of  wit- 
nessing another  instance  added  to  those  of 
Johnson  and  Gibbon,  of  the  triumph  of  the 
spirit  over  the  tiesh,  a  phenomenon  exclu- 
sively evinced  amongst  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  In  a  short  time  the  object  of  my 
curiosity  entered,  his  lower  extremities 
moving  in  melancholy  cadence  of  a  minuet, 
his  arms  hanging  in  lethargic  perpendicu- 
larity from  his  shoulders,  and  his  head  as 
motionless  on  the  trunk,  as  the  apex  of 
Sugarloaf  mountain  on  its  adamantine  base. 
Not  a  muscle  seemed  to  indicate  vitality,  or 
a  feature  to  feel  the  mental  impulse  through 
their  dense  investment  of  fat,  which  was 
rendered  still  more  conspicuous,  by  being 
squeezed  into  a  shapeless  rotundity  by  a  sort 
of  military  undress,  giving  to  the  wearer  the 
appearance  of  one  of  those  half-pay  lieute- 
nants of  fifty,  whom  rest  and  good  quarters 
have  pampered  into  a  caricature  on  the  he- 
roic proportions  of  the  hour-glass  waist  of 
our  modern  "  men  of  war."  Without  any 
great  stretch  of  fancy,  you  might  suppose 
him  to  have  come  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
somnambulist,  and  almost  suppress  your 
respiration,  lest  it  might  disturb  his  helpless 
tendency  to  sleep.  With  the  exception  of 
the  eye,  which  has  that  cast  of  suspicious 
timidity,  of  fearful  vigilance  peculiar  to 
hypochondriacs,  none  other  of  the  senses 
manifested    any    signs    of    expergifaction. 
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At  length,  however,  he  did  commence,  Meet,  and  the  capability  of  its  application  in 
but  with  such  an  infantile  delicacy  of  i  practice,  he  appeared  sufficiently  possessed  ; 
voice;  and  faultering  utterance,  that  one  :  but  to  the  spirit  of  pathological  enterprise, 
look  exhausted  your  whole  stock  of  com-  to  that  philosophical  discontent  excited  by 
miseration.  The  exhibition  instantly  ex-  the  inadecpiateness  of  therapeutic  agency  to 
cited  that  painful  species  of  sympathy  which  the  exigencies  of  disease,  he  seemed  a  total 
humanity  feels  for  its  kindred  in  cases  of  stranger. 
embarrassment,  and  you   are   half  inclined       In  the  other  department  of  his  duties  as 


to  be  angry  with  the  temerity  of  an  attempt 
to^Pieldthe  passions,  or  command  the  atten- 
tion of  an  audience,  by  such  inadequate 
means.  But  his  passive  humility  and 
look  of  iinplorarion  completely  disarm 
your  critical  hostility,  and  you  would  as 
soon  snatch  a  reed  from  a  drowning  man 
as  entertain  a  harsh  thought  against  him  ; 
and  I  should  wish  myself,  that  truth  might 
for  once  be  compromised  in  description,  for 
the  sake  of  feeling.  At  first  you  would  sup- 
pose that  his  discourse  was  the  product  of 
extemporaneous  inspiration — the  efforts  of 
a  mind  rich  in  the  recollections  of  reading 
and  observation,  but  unable  to  manage  its 
own  wealth — to  reduce  the  chaos  of  facts, 
arguments,  and  theories  with  which  it 
laboured  into  shape.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  you  will  discover  your  mistake, 
and  perceive  that  the  speaker  has  not 
only  reflected  most  profoundly  on  his  sub- 
ject, but  that,  with  every  appearance  to  the 
contrary,  he  has  really  distilled  his  medi- 
tations through  the  pen,  though  he  left  the 
receiver  of  the  product  at  home,  trusting  to 
his  memory  to  give  some  idea  of  its  quali- 
ties. The  endeavour  to  recover  the  senten- 
tial arrangement  of  the  composition  only 
adds  to  his  confusion,  out  of  which  it  has  been 
said  he  was  not  unfrequently  helped  by  one 
of  the  pupils  turning  prompter  on  the  occa 
sion 

into  our  theatres,  would  certainly  be  a 
great  improvement,  and  might  be  justi- 
fied by  the  high  precedent  of  the  Roman 
Forum,  when  a  tibicen,  I  believe,  or  flute- 
player,  by  the  modulation  of  his  instrument, 
always  kept  the  orator  in  tune.  Much  time 
would  thus  be  saved  from  consulting  slips  of 
paper,  many  unseemly  pauses  prevented, 
and  a  signal  act  of  mercy  rendered  to  the 
English  language,  which  suffers  such  serious 
mutilations  in  the  hands  of  maiden  lecturers. 
From  the  fitful  manner  in  which  Mr.  YVil- 
mot's  discourses  were  delivered,  it  was 
difficult  to  fix  the  value  of  the  matter  ;  but 
it  may  probably  be  fairly  set  down  of 
average  quality.  In  those  specimens  in 
which  I  heard  him  on  unsettled  points  of 
surgery,  his  views  did  not  seem  to  have 
transcended  the  known  boundaries  of  the 
question — notto  have  penetrated  farther  than 
his  predecessors,  the  terra  incognita  of  the 
dispute — to  have  remained,  in  short,  satis- 
fied with  a  mere  negative  or  affirmative  ad- 
judication of  the  difference  at  issue.  Of 
the  routine  information  on  any  given  sub- 


professor,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  man, 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  dissection,  should 
be  guilty  of  anonymous  anatomy  in  his  lec- 
tures upon  that  subject,  and  he  might  now 
and  then  be  heard  descanting  very  learnedly 
on  "  this  artery  which  accompanies  that 
nerve  over  the  muscles  which  you  see  here," 
&c,  from  which  descriptions  much  know- 
ledge may  of  course  be  derived.  In  one  of 
the  requisites  of  a  teacher,  and  not  one  of 
the  least  important,  the  power  of  commu  • 
nicating  his  ideas  and  of  vividly  impressing 
them  on  the  minds  of  an  audience,  he  is 
obviously  defective  ;  his  other  qualifications 
may  be  tolerated,  but  can  never  command 
admiration.  When  we  contrast  the  place 
with  the  performance,  the  office  with  the 
man,  the  disproportion  is  too  obvious  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. The  private  whom  we  admire  in 
the  ranks,  if  elevated  to  a  command  would 
sink  rather  than  rise  in  our  estimation  from 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  his  fit- 
ness and  the  responsibility  of  his  new  com- 
mission. It  is  therefore  in  the  capacity  of 
lecturer  to  a  national  establishment,  as  the 
representative  of  the  present,  and  the  in- 
structor of  the  future  surgeons  of  Ireland, 
that  Mr*  Wiliuot  fails  of  giving  satisfaction, 
and  not  as  a  private  practitioner  or  hospital 
surgeon,  for  in  either  of  these  characters  he 
The  practice,  if  generally  introduced  !  has  perhaps  no  superior  in  Dublin.  This  dis- 
tinction may  be-  the  more  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion,  as  observations  of  a  simi- 
lar import  made  upon  other  individuals  have 
been  ingeniously  tortured  into  construc- 
tions which  were  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
writer.  Without  the  slightest  reference, 
therefore,  to  the  merits  of  this  gentleman, 
the  writer  must  persevere  in  thinking  that 
it  is  an  inauspicious  omen  to  see  the  highest 
offices  tilled,  the  most  confidential  steward- 
ships disposed  of  in  the  recipublic  (?)  of 
science  without  a  concussion  of  intellect — 
a  collision  of  the  faculties  by  which  the 
lightnings  of  genius  might  be  elicited  from 
its  oftentimes  clouded  abode.  Such,  how- 
ever, must  ever  be  the  case  in  all  societies 
whose  laws  discourage  competition,  by  plac- 
ing the  fate  of  merit  in  the  power  of  a  few, 
for  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  a 
scheme  of  favouritism  may  be  more  readily 
perpetrated  by  a  dozen  than  by  twice  that 
number,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Under 
such  circumstances,  few  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  contend  for  superiority  where  merit 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  junto,  where  selection 
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means  congeniality  of  principles  ;  and  judg- 
ment is  but  another  name  lor  elective  pre- 
destination. The  evil  does  not  terminate 
here,  (though  the  disadvantage  oi'  inefficient 
teachers  is  sufficiently  great,)  it  extends  its 
malignant  influence  throughout  the  whole 
body — represses  the  energy  of  the  pupil  as 
well  as  of  his  master — and  thus  contami- 
nates the  professional  embryo  in  his  lirst 
moments  of  scientific  existence  : 

'  For  who  would  virtue  of  herself  regard, 
Or  wed  without  the  portion  of  reward  V 

Where  there  is  no  object  there  can  be  no 
preparation,  no  more  than  there  can  be  imi- 
tation without  a  model ;  for  human  nature 
can  rationally  aim  only  at  what  is  attainable 
by  human  means.  Whatever  is  placed  be- 
yond its  reach  by  a  contingency  over  which 
it  can  exercise  no  control,  excites  no  ex- 
pectation, and  of  course  the  means  of  se- 
curing success  are  neglected,  to  the  mani- 
fest injury  of  the  public  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
oi  -'cater  importance  than  the  acts  of  the 
York-street  legislators  would  as  yet  evince, 
that  those  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life,  though 
few,  should  be  generally  understood  as  the 
invariable  bounty  of  excellence  ;  that  all  ob- 
stacles to  ambition,  which  are  but  too  nu- 
merous without  the  adventitious  aid  of  cabal, 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  diminished, 
and  that  the  humblest  may  hope  to  obtain 
the  reward,  if  his  strength  carries  him  to 
the  goal  ;  as  it  is  only  by  extending  the  cir- 
cle of  competition,  procuring  the  highest 
standards  of  instruction  and  example,  and 
scrupulously  dispensing  patronage,  that 
science  can  be  diffused,  emulation  excited, 
the  profession  raised  to  its  destined  eleva- 
tion, and  when  lecturers  are  removed  from 
their  mortal  toils  and  wept  for  their  virtues, 
that  worthy  successors  maybe  found  amongst 
the  living  ;  as  the  rose,  plucked  at  eve  from 
the"  healthy  stem,  will  be  followed  by  ano- 
ther, as  fresh  and  fragrant,  ere  the  returning 
sun  go  down. 

Erinexsis. 
Dublin,  Jan.  If,  1827. 


THE    AHT    OF    ADVANCING    BACKWARDS  ;    OR, 
BEFORM  OF  THE  SCOTCH  UNIVERSITIES. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tut.  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  learn  that  the  Royal  Commission 
for  visiting  the  Scotch  Universities,  sitting 
in  modern  Athens,  are  playing  the  very 
devil,  and  are  such  adepts  in  the  art  of 
advancing  backwards,  that  they  bid  fair,  in 
their  retrograde  course,  speedily  to  re-enter 


the  enviable  darkness  of  the  monkish  ages. 
With   the  medical    department  they   seem 
determined  to  meddle   the  most,  probably 
because  they  know  it  the  least.     In  attend- 
ing to  the  numerous  and  urgent  demands  of 
these  left-handed  reformers,  the  time  of  the 
professors,  and  especially  those  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  is  almost  wholly  occupied.     After 
having  examined  all  the  professors,  and  such 
other  persons  on  the  spot  from  whom  they 
expect  to  get  information,  it  is  understood 
that  the  Royal  Commissioners  intend  to  call 
upon  the  learned  public  at  large,  for  views 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  increasing 
the  value  of  degrees  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  Scotch  Universities  (i.e.  of  rendering 
them  as  costly  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge), and  for  the  mode  of  improving  (i.  e. 
lengthening)  education  for  each.     If,  with 
respect  to  medical  education,  their  opinions 
were  to  be  considered  as  laws,  or  their  de- 
cisions as  final,  it  would  be  unfortunate  in- 
deed, since  there  is  not  an  individual  among 
the  whole  set  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  medical  profession,  or  with  the  quali- 
fications of  the  various  classes  composing  it. 
They  consist  principally  of  legislators  and 
lawyers,   educated  in   the  English  Univer- 
sities, interspersed  with  a  few  divines  bred 
in  those   of  Scotland.     Their  composition, 
even  for   general  purposes,  would  be   ex- 
tremely faulty,  if  such  a  commission  were 
not  in  its  very  nature  objectionable  ;  but  for 
the  consideration  of  matters  connected  with 
medicine,  they  must  be  deemed  to  be  in- 
competent in  the  highest  degree,  an  incom- 
petency indeed  which  has  been  already  fully 
evinced  ;  for  if  the  views  which  appear  to 
be   at  present   entertained  should   prevail, 
the  effect  will  be  to  favour  the  Universities 
of  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
expense    of  those    of  another.     There  will 
be  an  end  of  Scotch  degrees  in  medicine  ; 
they  will  be  inaccessible  to  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen,   and    indeed    to   all   wdio    cannot 
afford  to  reside  eight  years — a  great  part  of 
the  life  of  a  man — within  the  precincts  of 
a  University  ;    and,   in  such  a  case,  those 
Universities  in  which  anatomical,  medical, 
and  surgical  instruction  is   on  the  smallest 
scale,  would,  as  they  are  suffered  to  assume 
peculiar    privileges,    be    preferred.       The 
scanty  outlines  or  rudiments  of  medical  edu. 
cation,  which  would  be  thus  supplied  in  a 
period  of  eight  years,  might,  it  is  true,  fit 
the  graduates  of  those  favoured  seminaries 
for  being  fellows  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians,  but  would  by  no  means  fit  them 
for  the  skilful  practice  of  physic  or  surgery. 
The  Koyal  Commission  to  visit  the.  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland  was   the  result  of  a 
petition  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
for  a  royal  visitation,  to  determine   and  fix 
the  relative  rights  of  the  honourable  patrons 
aud  the  Senatm  Academkus,    Some  circum- 
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stances  connected  with  the  other  Scotch 
Universities  having  also  heen  brought  under 
the  notice  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  a 
Commission  was  issued  with  very  large 
powers  of  inquiry,  and  to  report  before  the 
1st  of  January  1828.  I  am  much  mistaken 
it"  the  University  of  Edinburgh  have  not 
discovered  by  this  time  that  they  have 
caught  a  tartar.  Every  professor  of  that 
University  has  heen  already  examined  at 
great  length  by  the  Commissioners,  and  dif- 
ferent individuals  have  published  pamphlets 
and  articles  in  newspapers  endeavouring  to 
hias  their  judgment.  Many  persons  also,  not 
belonging  to  the  University,  chiefly  surgeons, 
have  been  examined  by  them.  With  the 
exception  of  the  medical  professors,  the  pre- 
judice that  a  doctor  of  physic  should  be 
learned  in  philology  and  philosophy  has 
been  the  general  opinion  impressed  upon 
the  Commissioners.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  acting  upon  it  would  be,  that 
the  number  of  physicians,  already  much  too 
small,  would  be  further  limited,  and  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  those  whose  parents 
reside  in  the  seat  of  an  university. 

It  has,  in  pursuance  of  these  notions,  been 
proposed  that  all  the  Scotch  Universities 
should  be  rendered  equal  and  uniform,  botli 
in  the  requisites  for  obtaining  a  degree  and 
in  the  mode  of  teaching  the  profession,  not 
by  assimilating  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's 
to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  but  by  adding 
to  the  practical  requisites  deemed  essential 
in  the  latter,  the  philological  and  philoso- 
phical attainments  now  required  in  the  for- 
mer, which  have  already,  i  believe,  had  the 
effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  medical  gradua- 
tion in  them,  and  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
soon  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  others. 

Another  strange  notion  is,  that  the  stu- 
dents should  not  be  allowed  to  use  their  own 
judgment,  or  that  of  their  friends,  in  the 
selection  of  the  university  classes  they  have 
to  attend,  bui  that  they  shall  be  bound  to 
follow  a  certain  curriculum,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  previous  education,  altoge- 
ther overlooking  that  if  such  a  curriculum 
should  be  enforced,  it  must  be  complete, 
and  embrace  all  that  is  necessary  to  obtain 
a  degree,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
valuable  instruction  which,  in  the  prelimi- 
nary and  fundamental  branches  especially,  is 
often  to  be  acquired  from  private  teachers 
and  other  sources  of  information. 

Another  object  of  animadversion  has  been, 
the  mode  of  teaching  clinical  medicine. 
While  it  is  admitted  that,  in  Edinburgh 
only,  in  the  British  empire,  clinical  medicine 
is  systematically  taught ;  Dr.  Thomson  ar- 
gues, that  there  should  bn  a  separate  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  medicine,  who  alone  should 
teach  it,  and  should  teach  nothing  else.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Clark,  late  of  Rome, 
now  of  London,  contends  that  the  clinical 


teachers  should  be  greatly  multiplied,  and 
that  the  advanced  students  should  have  the  treat- 
ment of  individual  patients,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  those  teachers.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  the  managers  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  will  ever  give  their  consent 
to  such  a  plan,  or  that  the  philanthropists, 
who  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  all  pub- 
lic institutions  in  Scotland,  will  ever  permit 
that  the  medical  treatment  of  the  hospital 
poor  should  be  committed  to  students.  Dur- 
ing this  season  a  considerable  improvement, 
it  may  be  observed,  has  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  visiting  the  clinical  wards.  Two 
physicians,  having  different  sets  of  patients 
in  different  wards  under  their  care,  make 
their  visits  at  the  same  time,  whereby  only 
one  half  of  the  students  attends  each,  but 
have  access  to  the  case  books  of  both,  and 
are  required  to  attend  the  lectures  of  both, 
amounting  to  four,  often  five,  per  week  ;  an 
advantage,  probably,  no  where  else  to  be 
found. 

The  honourable  the  patrons  of  the  Univer- 
sity have  instituted,  and  are  carrying  on  an 
extensive  law-suit  against  the  Senatus  Acade- 
mints,  praying  that  it  may  be  declared  that 
they  (the  patrons)  have  the  sole  right  of 
originating  and  enforcing  all  regulations  and 
courses  of  study  for  obtaining  the  various 
degrees  in  the  University,  and  that  the 
Senatus  Academicus  have  not  even  a  negative 
voice  in  the  matter,  but  are  bound  to  carry 
their  dictates  into  effect.  They  even  went 
the  length  of  insisting,  that  a  regulation  of 
this  kind  should  have  a  retrospective  ope- 
ration, with  which  the  Senatus  Academicus 
would  not  comply,  and  this  law  suit,  which 
will  not  terminate  until  the  retrospective 
period  is  long  past,  has  been  the  conse- 
quence. Should  the  patrons  succeed,  the 
whole  management  of  the  University  will  be 
confided  to  the  deacon  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  who  is  the  only  individual  of  a 
liberal  profession  among  them,  and  is  at 
the  head  of  a  rival  school,  at  least  of  sur- 
gery, and  what  is  worse,  is  a  functionary 
necessarily  changed  every  second  year,  so 
that  each  would  desire  to  distinguish  his 
reign  by  some  innovation  or  interference. 
It  is  singular  that,  by  their  charter,  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  is 
interdicted  from  teaching  medicine,  or  interfer- 
ing with  the  rights  of  the  Universities, 
whilst  no  jealousy  was  entertained  of  the 
surgeons,  who  have  since  acquired  such  an 
ascendency. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  origin  of  this 
commission,  and  although  it  ostensibly  em- 
braces all  the  departments  of  knowledge, 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  from  the  history  of  its 
proceedings  thus  far,  that  the  result  of  its 
labours,  by  whatever  biases  or  influences 
they  may  be  directed,  will  tend,  as  far  as 
medicine   is    concerned,    to  withdraw   the 
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public  attention  from  the  opposition,  which 
has  recently  arisen,  to  the  dreadful  mono- 
polies which  disgrace  that  profession  and 
destroy  the  people,  and  to  fix  it  upon  the 
universities,  as  if  in  the  discipline  of  these 
was  to  be  found  the  source  of  all  the  exist- 
ing evils.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  sought,  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  to 
assimilate  the  best  medical  universities  of 
Scotland  to  the  worst,  and  the  whole  of  them 
to  che  worst  of  all  possible  medical  univer- 
sities— those  of  Oxford  and  Cambrige.  This 
is  at  once  a  striking  specimen  of  the  art  of 
advancing  backwards,  and  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end.  Why  are  not  the  worst  univer- 
sities for  medical  education  sought  to  be 
assimilated  in  discipline  to  those  that  are 
admitted  to  be  the  best  in  that  department  ? 
Here,  if  we  have  not  the  influence  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the 
English  Universities,  actually  in  operation, 
we  have  at  least  the  biases  of  an  education 
received  at  these  schools.  Must  it  not  be 
obvious  to  every  person  of  common  sense, 
that,  unless  the  head  of  a  medical  student 
have  an  infinite  capacity  for  knowledge,  the 
less  it  is  loaded  with  attainments  not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  medicine,  the  more 
it  is  likely  to  imbibe  of  strictly  professional 
acquirements?  The  maxim  of  Hippocrates, 
"  vita  brevis,  urs  Icmga,"  is,  by  this  Royal 
Commission,  reversed ;  and  life  is  consi- 
dered by  them  too  long  to  be  employed  ex- 
clusively on  the  study  of  physic.  Some  part 
of  it  must,  therefore,  in  mercy  be  bestowed 
on  philology,  philosophy,  and  other  extra- 
neous pursuits.  One  would  think  the  poli- 
tical economists  were  here  at  work,  in  order, 
by  indirect  means,  to  obviate  surplus  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  neither  from  a  deficiency  in  the  time 
of  study  at  the  principal  Scotch  Universi- 
ties, of  medical  instruction,  or  of  tests  of 
fitness,  that  the  public  health  at  present 
suffers  any  detriment,  but  from  the  real  or- 
ganisation of  the  different  branches  of  the 
medical  profession  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  from  monopolies  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  disgraceful  kind !  This, 
however,  is  a  cause  of  evil,  which,  although 
palpable,  there  appears  to  exist  no  disposi- 
tion to  investigate,  but  a  great  reluctance 
to  admit.  The  information  which  is  now 
afloat  upon  the  subject  is,  happily,  too  dif- 
fused and  potent,  to  allow  of  its  being  any 
longer  treated  with  indifference.  The  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  and  the  people  is 
imperiously  called  to  its  investigation.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  that  may 
arise,  and  the  disputes  between  the  univer- 
sities, as  well  as  those  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  profession,  to  watch  over 
their  own  rights  and  interests,  and  more 
especially  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the 


proceedings  of  the  Royal  -Commission  to 
Scotland.  Such  tribunals,  however  intend- 
ed, almost  invariably  become  of  the  nature 
of  secret  inquisitions,  and  are,  therefore, 
very  much  to  be  distrusted.  When  it  is  not 
the  object,  it  is  the  general  tendency  of  their 
measures  to  smother  discussion,  to  direct 
inquiry  into  wrong  channels,  to  misplace 
power,  or  to  leave  all  things  discretionary, 
uncertain,  and  arbitrary  ;  whilst  it  is  only 
by  its  agitation  among  the  public,  that  an, 
important  and  involved  subject  can  be  tho- 
roughly ripened  for  legislation.  I  should  be 
exceedingly  curious  to  see  the  evidence  and 
the  reports  furnished  by  this  body  to  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. They  will  probably  form  the  basis 
of  some  new  laws,  which,  perhaps,  some  of 
our  fellows  have  already  prepared,  but  not 
digested,  by  anticipation.  If  we  suffer  from 
legislation,  God  knows,  it  is  not  from  pau- 
city of  enactments. 

The  Scotch  Universities,  it  is  hoped,  will 
entertain  a  due  sense  of  the  indignities 
which  may  be  heaped  upon  them,  whether 
by  mistake  or  design,  by  this  foreign  tribu- 
nal, injudiciously  called  in,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, to  settle  their  civil  differences,  by  one 
of  themselves.  It  is  also  incumbent  upon 
the  'whole  medical  profession,  but  more 
especially  upon  the  graduates  of  those  nor- 
thern schools,  and,  most  of  all,  upon  the 
public  at  large,  assiduously  to  watch  its 
progress,  throughout  its  reforming  tour,  and 
to  guard  against  whatever  may  appear  to  be 
its  machinations.  "  Quis  custodiat  custndes 
ipsosV  The  press.  With  a  view  the  more 
effectually  to  frustrate  any  insidious  or  erro- 
neous designs  that  may  be  entertained  or 
contemplated  by  this  body,  and  to  secure  an 
efficient  reform  of  the  medical  profession, 
which  is  the  grand  desideratum,  not  that 
of  the  universities,  persons  on  the  spot  are 
intreated  to  communicate,  through  the  pub- 
lic press,  or  private  correspondence,  with 
permission  to  give  it  publicity,  the  earliest 
possible  intelligence  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  Commissioners,  in  order 
that,  if  good,  they  may  be  promoted,  if  bad, 
opposed.  At  present,  the  very  aspect  of 
the  case,  I  must  say,  is  calculated  to  create 
the  most  serious  apprehensions,  if  not  of 
sinister  designs,  at  least  of  disastrous  results ; 
disastrous,  if  they  should  be  found  to  con- 
sist in  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation, 
by  indirect  means,  of  those  most  destruc- 
tive of  all  monopolies,  which  regard  the 
life  and  health  of  men,  which  in  decency 
admit  not  of  direct  support,  and  which  even 
the  most  profligate  would  now  shrink  from 
openly  upholding  under  their  proper  desig- 
nations. 

An  Anti-Monopolist. 

London,  Feb.  8,  1827. 
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«•"  Clinical  Report  of  the  Present  Epidemic  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  bst  Three  Months." 

History  has  been  described  by  some  in- 
genious person  as  "  philosophy  teaching  by 
example."  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this 
very  flattering  compliment  to  Clio  was 
founded  in  truth,  and  that  the  utility  of  her 
labours  had  always  justified  so  elegant  a 
definition  of  her  art.  So  far,  however,  as 
the  historic  muse  has  been  concerned  with 
epidemics,  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  her  records  have  hitherto  turned  out  as 
unprofitable  to  mankind,  as  her  more  dig- 
nified details  of  martial  exploits.  From  the 
former,  'tis  true,  we  learn  the  symptoms  of 
a  particular  disease,  its  treatment,  duration, 
relative  mortality,  conjectural  causes,  and 
the  writer's  name,  just  as  we  are  informed 
in  the  latter,  of  the  feuds  in  which  the  war 
originated,  the  general's  name  who  com- 
manded in  the  strife,  and  the  number  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  ;  but  it  yet  remains  to 
be  demonstrated,  that  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained from  the  one  has  mitigated  the  evils 
of  succeeding  pestilence,  any  more  than  the 
perusal  of  the  other  has  prevented  the  re- 
peated horrors  of  war.  In  this  respect  the 
efforts  of  Lucan  and  Charles  Maclean  have 
been  reduced  to  a  sad  parity  of  result ;  the 
plague  still  depopulates  as  if  the  one  had 
never  prosed,  and  the  scenes  of  Pharsalia 
are  daily  renewed,  as  if  the  other  had  never 
sung.  Nor  is  this  surprising  ;  for  the  rise 
of  epidemics  is  so  involved  in  obscurity,  so 
lost  amidst  the  invisible  agents  of  nature, 
so  much  beyond  the  ken  of  our  comprehen- 
sion, so  diversified  in  their  kind,  and  varia- 
ble in  their  occurrence,  that  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  the  information  which  we 
derive  from  the  progress  of  the  last,  will  be 
available  in  the  next ;  since,  to  differ  in  the 
circumstances  of  time, place, and  peculiarity, 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  point  in  which 
these  visitations  agree.  Yet  every  year,  in 
some  country  or  other,  makes  a  new  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  our  unavailing  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  and  it  has  just  now 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Edinburgh  to  afford 
ample  materials  for  the  history  of  an  epi- 
demic, which,  in  extent  and  singularity  of 
character,  has  not  perhaps  been  surpassed 
by  any  of  its  predecessors, — -in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  cause,  certainly  by  none. 

In  vain,  indeed,  we  search  for  its  origin 
amidst  those  elements  which  pathologists 
have  made  subservient  to  the  generation  of 
disease.  The  most  genial  summer  which 
ever  blessed  this  climate,  was  followed  by 
an  autumn  as  line,  which,  in  turn,  intro- 


duced a  winter  unusually  mild.  As  long 
however  as  our  senses  retain  their  present 
imperfections,  it  is  idle  to  look  on  those 
occasions  to  the  atmosphere — to  a  shower 
more,  or  a  shower  less — to  a  few  degrees  of 
higher,  or  a  few  degrees  of  lower,  tempera- 
ture. In  the  next  place,  the  situation  of 
Edinburgh  clashes  with  the  supposition  of 
a  morbific  locality,  few  cities  standing  on  a 
more  elevated  site;  and  as  for  ventilation, 
Mr.  Canning,  though  the  usurper  of  the 
Eolian  sceptre,  dare  not  cross  one  of  its 
highways  without  a  chin-stay  to  preserve 
his  diplomatic  beaver  from  the  omnipotence 
of  the  blast.  The  gossip  of  professors, 
therefore,  who  attempt  to  account  for  every 
phenomenon  about  the  stagnant  air  of 
"  VVynds,"  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption 
to  amuse  their  pupils,  as  the  etymology  of 
these  lanes  plainly  shows,  their  names 
being  obviously  derived,  and,  as  Horace 
has  it,  only  pane  deUma,  from  the  word 
"  wind,"  one  of  the  most  common  attri- 
butes of  these  places  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  next  step  in  adjusting  the 
etiology  of  an  epidemic  is  to  consider  the 
diet,  clothing,  and  sleeping  apartments  of 
those  persons  whom  it  attacks  ;  but  the 
only  circumstance  of  this  kind  which  tends 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Gordian  knot  on  this 
occasion  is,  that  come  of  the  poor  happened 
to  be  unemployed  at  the  time  the  disease 
commenced.  In  this  dearth  of  predisponent 
causes  the  agency  of  contagion  was  in- 
cluded in  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty  ; 
and  certainly  the  facts  connected  with  this 
feature  of  the  subject  as  they  occurred  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary  and  Queensbury  House, 
were  at  least  very  remarkable.  Of  the 
clerks  and  nurses  in  these  establishments 
about  twenty  were  seized  with  fever,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  the  students  ;  while, 
of  seventy-two  patients  admitted  into  the 
male  wards  of  the  Infirmary  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Home,  and  from  whose 
cases  the  following  report  has  been  princi- 
pally compiled,  one  half  were  exposed  pre- 
vious to  their  admission  to  the  supposed  in- 
fluence of  contagion  ;  in  one-fourth  the  cir- 
cumstances were  doubtful ;  and,  in  the  re- 
maining fourth,  nothing  decisive  on  the 
origin  of  the  disease  could  be  ascertained. 
In  the  female  wards,  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Duncan,  where  the  cases  of  fever  were 
still  more  numerous,  the- results  were  nearly 
similar.  The  writer,  however,  has  no  in- 
tention of  grappling  with  such  a  mass  of 
contradictory  evidence,  and  must  only  ob- 
serve on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  is  maintained  and 
zealously  inculcated  by  the  professors  of  the 
school  of  Edinburgh. 

After  its  causes,  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease itself  forms  the  next  topic  of  considera- 
tion.   As  far  as   could  lie   ascertained,  it 
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commenced,  in  most  instances,  by  rigors, 
pain  of  the  head,  flushing  of  the  counte- 
nance, acceleration  of  the  pulse,  increased 
temperature,  and  was  fully  established  be 
tween  the  third  and  fifth  days  after  acces- 
sion. The  headach,  however,  seldom  indi- 
cated any  serious  affection  of  the  brain, 
though  commonly  accompanied  by  delirium, 
and  in  only  two  cases  could  it  be  posi- 
tively pronounced  that  phrenitis  was  pre- 
sent. Coma  was  also  an  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, three  patients  only  having  fallen  into 
this  state.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases 
the  chest  was  affected,  the  symptoms  vary- 
ing in  intensity  from  catarrh  to  pneumonia, 
and  in  one  or  two  only  did  the  abdominal 
viscera  seem  to  be  engaged.  The  febrile 
heat  in  all  was  considerable,  rising,  in  some, 
to  a  hundred  and  five  and  six  ;  and,  in  one 
patient,  while  the  temperature  was  at  this 
height,  he  complained  of  a  painful  sensation 
of  cold.  The  pulse  and  respiration  fre- 
quently doubled  their  natural  standard ;  but 
there  were  many  exceptions  to  the  supposed 
proportion  between  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  elevation  of  temperature  in 
the  body ;  for  while  the  former  was  as  low 
as  seventy-six,  the  other  was  as  high  as  one 
hundred  and  four.  There  were  but  two  in- 
stances  of  well-marked  petechias  in  the 
whole  seventy-two  patients,  and  these  of 
the  rosaceous  description  ;  others  were  said 
to  have  been  affected  with  this  symptom  ; 
but  the  efflorescence  was  really  produced  by 
the  proboscis  of  some  esurient  fleas.  From 
these  phenomena,  it  would  appear  that  the 
present  epidemic  in  Pldinburgh  may  be  re- 
ferred with  more  propriety  to  the  synochus 
of  Cullen,  than  to  any  other  of  the  classified 
fevers  of  nosologists. 


The  treatment  of  course  varied  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  and  it  would 
be  consequently  difficult  to  embrace  it  within 
a  sufficiently  short  space,  besides  its  being 
foreign  to  a  general  view  of  this  kind  to 
note  the  specific  effects  of  each  particular 
medicine  and  the  order  of  their  exhibition. 
.Hloodletting  being  now  adopted  and  taught 
by  this  school,  forms  the  principal  feature 
in  the  scale  of  treatment,  and  was  therefore 
employed  whenever  the  symptoms  indicated 
its  propriety,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  stage  or  time  which  the  disease  had  ex- 
isted. Cathartics,  generally  speaking,  were 
sparingly  used,  and  consisted  principally  of 
the  vegetable  kind  and  neutral  salts,  calo- 
mel, as  formerly,  being  seldom  exhibited  in 
the  first  instance.  Mercury,  indeed,  would 
appear  to  be  in  some  measure  in  a  state  o£ 
abeyance  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  is 
seldom  spoken  of  except  in  conjunction  with 
a  sneer  at  Mr.  Abernethy.  There  are  no 
Abernethys,  however,  at  present  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary— that's  certain.     Diapho- 
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retics  of  the  antimonial  preparations  were 
extensively  administered,  without  making 
any  very  remarkable  impressions  on  the 
progress  of  the  complaint.  The  tepid  bath, 
and  ablutions  of  hot  water,  with  acetous 
acid  on  some  occasions,  were  repeatedly  had 
recourse  to,  and  if  any  opinion  of  their  uti- 
lity could  be  founded  on  the  sensations  of 
the  patients,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
at  least  agreeable  adjuvants  to  other  more 
active  remedies.  In  the  local  affections, 
other  means  for  their  removal  or  alleviation 
were  adopted.  When  the  head-ache  was 
slight,  it  was  entirely  neglected  ;  but  when 
more  severe,  the  hair  was  depilated,  cold 
applied,  and  in  the  cases  of  phrenitis, 
leeches  and  general  bloodletting.  For  de- 
lirium, camphor  was  preferred,  but  with 
what  efficacy  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  ;  and 
in  coma,  sinapisms  and  other  external 
stimulants  were  ordered.  In  the  pectoral 
disorders  which  accompanied  almost  every 
case  of  fever,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
were  also  the  rule  of  practice,  and  the  re- 
medies of  course  varied  from  the  opiate 
linctus  and  mucilaginous  mixture  in  ca- 
tarrah,  to  the  ointment  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, blisters,  leeches,  and  phlebotomy,  in 
the  more  aggravated  derangements  of  the 
pulmonary  organs.  Independently  of  thus 
meeting  each  symptom  by  its  usual  remedy, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  test  the  truth  of  an 
hypothesis  long  entertained  by  medical 
men,  namely,  the  possibility  of  cutting  short 

the  duration  of  fever  by  certain  agents 

With  this  intention,  venesection,  cold  affu- 
sion, emetics,  and  cathartics,  were  severally 
and  collectively  employed  in  various  cases. 
The  number  on  whom  the  experiment  was 
tried  is  too  limited  to  warrant  any  general 
conclusion,  but  except  in  one  or  two  patients, 
in  whom  the  progress  of  the  disease  ( "! ) 
was  impeded,  it  turned  out  a  complete 
failure.  Professing,  as  this  school  does  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  doctrine  of  conta- 
gion, there  is  an  obvious  inconsistency  in 
the  preceding  attempt;  for,  if  the  contagion 
of  fever  bears  any  analogy  to  the  other 
contagious  exanthems,  why  endeavour  to 
shorten  the  term  of  its  existence  any  more 
than  that  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  cannot  be  abbre- 
viated 1  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  day  in 
which  the  irreconcilable  doctrine  of  conta- 
gion and  fever  cut  short  is  not  uttered  from 
the  clinical  chair.  Even  Dr.  Graham,  in 
his  excellent  lectures,  has  fallen  into  this 
error,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  astute- 
ness and  intelligence  of  this  highly  accom- 
plished practitioner.  Wine  and  bark,  which 
formed  such  important  items  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fevers  of  former  times,  were  par- 
tially administered,  their  exhibition  being- 
chiefly  confined  to  cases  of  extreme  debility 
and  of  sloughing  of  the  nates  from  pressure. 
2T 
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Under  the    preceding   line  of    practice, 
when   successful,    the    first    indications  of 
recovery   were,  an    improved   state  of  the 
tongue,  restored  secretion  of  the  skin,  dimi- 
nished pain  of  the  head,  return  of  sleep,  ccc, 
andmostly  taking  place  between  the  eleventh 
and  fifteenth  days  of  the  patient's  illness.  In 
very  few  could   the  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease be    traced  to  a  critical  discharge  ;  in 
three  or  four  only,   the  urine  having  depo- 
sited the  lateritious  sediment ;  and  in  one, 
ha;moptoe  was  followed  by  a  cessation  of  all 
the  previous  symptoms  of  fever.     The  pe- 
riod of  convalescence  was  various,  being  ex- 
tremely protracted  in  five  or  six  cases,  in  one 
of  which  the  pulse  sunk  to  forty-four,  and 
in  another  to  forty  beats  in  a  minute.     The 
mortality,   viewed  in   the  most  favourable 
light,   must  be  considered  very  great.     Of 
these  seventy-two  patients,  eleven  died — a 
proportion  never,  perhaps,  exceeded  in  any 
modern  epidemic.     In  Queensbury  House, 
however,  the  result  was  quite  different,  for, 
according  to  Dr.  Home,  out  of  2.50  patients 
admitted  there  in   seven  weeks,    no  more 
than  ten  died.     The  filthy,  crowded,  unven- 
tilated  wards,  and,  general  inaptitude  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  for  the  purposes  of  a  fever 
hospital,  may  probably  help  to  explain  this 
discrepancy.     Out    of    these    eleven    fatal 
cases,  three  only  were  examined,  the  friends 
of  the  remainder  having  refused  permission. 
In    these    three    dissections,  and  the  few 
others  which   the  writer  witnessed,  there 
were  no  morbid   appearances  sufficient   to 
account  for  death,  the  only  deviations  from 
the  healthy  state    of  the  parts   examined, 
being  a  slight  effusion  of  serum  under  the 
arachnoid  tunic,  and  into  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  with  an  ill -defined  venous  con- 
gestion.   In  this  respect  he  is  aware  that  he 
differs   from   the   gentlemen  by  whom  the 
examination  was  made  ;  but  it  is  really  ridi- 
culous to  hear   morbid    anatomists  ascribe 
death  to  such  trifling  phenomena,  when  it  is 
well  known  that  the  position  of  a  dead  body 
will  produce  an  apparent  congestion  of  the 
veins,    and  that  we  also  know  that  persons 
with  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  fluid  in 
their  brains,  are  seen  walking  about  in  cases 
of  chronic  hydrocephalus.     If  it  be  the  ef- 
fused serum  above,  which  kills  in  the  cases 
of  fever,  he  cannot  exactly  comprehend  why 
a  few   drachms  should  be  fatal  in  one  in- 
stance, and  a  pound  be  compatible  with  life 
in  another  !     The   intestines  were  entirely 
free  from  any  morbid  changes  of  structure, 
and  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  where  the  symp- 
toms manifested  much  mischief,  little  alte- 
ration of  the  lungs  could  be  found  on  dissec- 
tion.    With  regard,   therefore,  to  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  the   cephalic  fever  of  Dr. 
Clutterbuck,  and  the  gastro-enterite  of  the 
French,  received  no  corrobaration  from  what 
lias  been  witnessed  as  yet  in  this  epidemic. 


Of  its  inflammatory  nature,  the  evidences 
were  equally  fallacious,  the  blood  which 
was  drawn  off  being  in  most  instances  des- 
titute of  the  characters  which  it  assumes  in 
diseases  of  a  purely  inflammatory  descrip- 
tion. A  contrary  opinion  is,  however,  en- 
tertained and  enforced  by  the  school.  From 
the  foregoing  account,  it  would  appear  that 
the  treatment  of  fever  may  be  altered  with- 
out being  improved  ;  that  fashions  in  medi- 
cine are  as  evanescent  as  caprices  in  dress  ', 
and  that,  with  our  accumulated  experience 
on  this  subject,  the  disease  is  pretty  much 
as  fatal  in  1827,  as  when  it  was  combated 
years  ago,  single-handed,  by  Brown,  with  a 
box  of  opium  and  a  bottle  of  brandy. 

P.S.  Elizabeth  Campbell,  whose  case  of 
colica  pictonum  was  noticed  in  the  last 
Number  of  The  Lancet  but  one,  died  a 
few  days  after  that  report  was  written. 


Scotus. 


Edinburgh,  Feb. 10,  1827. 
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There  has  been  found  in  Louisiana,  near 
the  Mississipi,  the  skeleton  of  an  animal, 
the  species  of  which  cannot  yet  be  deter- 
mined. One  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  is  seventeen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  ribs  are  nine  feet  long.  According 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  bones,  the  animal, 
when  alive,  must  have  been  fifty  feet  long, 
between  twenty  and  twenty-six  feed  broad, 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  weighed  about 
20  tons.  This  animal  must  have  exceeded 
in  body  the  mammoth,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  latter  exceeded  the  ordinary 
mastiff.  It  is  displayed  for  public  curiosity 
at  Columbus  (Ohio). — Charlestown  Courier, 
Dec.  30. 

[America  produces  strange  things,  cer- 
tainly.—Ed.  L.] 


PUERPERAL  FEVER. 


This  disease  has  lately  prevailed,  and 
proved  very  fatal,  in  the  Westminster  Lying- 
in- Hospital  ;  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
oleum  terebinthinre,  or  what  treatment  was 
employed. 
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An  Essay  on  tlie  Use  of  Chlorurets  of  Oxide  of 
Sodium  and  of  Lime,  as  powerful  disinfecting 
Agents ;  and  of  the  Chloruret  of  0.ride  of 
Sodium,  more  especially  as  a  Remedy  of  con- 
siderable efficacy  in  the  Treatment  of  Hospital 
Gangrene;  Phagedenic,  Syphilitic,  arid  ill- 
conditioned  Ulcers ;  Mortification  ;  and  va- 
rious other  Diseases.  Dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  Right  Honourable  Robert 
Peel.  By  Thomas  Alcock,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  Member 
of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
&c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  148.  London,  1827. 
Burgess  and  Hill. 

Every  cook-wife  in  the  kingdom  has  em- 
ployed the  hydro-chloride  of  the  oxide  of 
sodium,  so  to  speak  after  the  somewhat 
lackadaisical  fashion  of  Mr.  Alcock,  to  keep 
the  elements  of  her  messes  and  pottages, 
and  "  belly-pieces"  and  legs,  together  ;  and 
a  part  of  the  discovery  of  M.  Labarraque, 
God  forbid  that  we  should  attempt  to  de- 
preciate the  value  of  the  whole,  is,  in  re- 
ality, nothing  more  than  an  extension  of 
the  good-wife's  experience — a  curb,  derived 
from  the  kitchen,  in  truth,  to  restrain  the  erra- 
tic disposition  which  distinguishes  the  atoms 
of  animal  substances.  Chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt)  being  an  old  enemy  to  putre- 
faction ;  soda,  which,  according  toThenard, 
is  composed  of  100  sodium  +  3.5.993  oxygen, 
combined  with  chlorine,  might,  without 
much  stretch  of  analogy,  be  supposed  to 
inherit  some  of  the  antipathies  of  its  rela- 
tion, which  indeed  is  what  M.  Labarraque 
has  proved.*     It   is   certain   that   culinary 

*  The  chloruret  of  the  oxide,  &c.  &c.  of 
Mr.  Alcock,  is  the  chlorure  and  chloruret  of 
the  French,  and  the  chloride  of  British  che- 
mists ;  but  it  is  not  fit  that  a  nomenclature 
possessing  no  advantages,  save  what  in  the 
eyes  of  some  its  alien  derivation  may  give 


salt  will  answer  many  of  the  intentions  to 
be  effected  by  the  chloride  of  soda,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  it  is  a  disinfecting 
agent  in  a  very  great  degree.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  ascribe  to  it  all  the  properties  of 
the  chloride  of  soda,  but  we  are  certain  that 
it  possesses  a  great  many  of  them.  For  in- 
stance, at  page  25,  Mr.  Alcock  states,  from 
Labarraque,  "  that  anatomical  preparations 
may  be  preserved  in  solutions  of  the  chloru- 
rets," and  he  might  have  added,  of  common 
salt.  Per  sulfate  de  fer,  too,  which  Mr.  A. 
calls  red  sulphate  of  iron,  "  preserves  ani- 
mal substances  in  a  very  perfect  degree,' 
but  not  a  word  of  the  properties  of  Cheshire 
salt.  Again,  page  24,  he  says,  "  In  ma- 
cerating preparations  of  soft  parts  in  hot 
weather,  the  greatest  care  is  required  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  preparation 
by  the  putrefactive  process  ;  "  and,  as  if  a 
ham  had  never  been  pickled  since  the  herd 
of  swine  ran  into  the  sea,  he  tells  us,  that 
"  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  the  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  chloruret  to  the  water 
used  for  maceration,  this  inconvenience  may 
be  prevented  !  "     Once  more,  and  we  have 


it,  should  take  precedence  of  that  which 
Davy  (who  discovered  the  simple  nature  of 
chlorine,  before  supposed  a  compound) 
adopted.  Mr.  Alcock  apologises  for  the  use 
of  the  terms  by  saying,  "  that  chloride  is 
more  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  term 
chlorate,  which  appertains  to  a  class  of  salts 
different  in  their  chemical  composition,  and 
not  possessing  either  the  bleaching,  disin- 
fecting, or  the  medicinal  properties  which 
belong  to  the  chlorurets  ;  "  but  we  cannot 
go  this  length  with  him,  for  surely  there  is 
the  same  difference  between  ide  and  ale  that 
there  is  between  the  ous  and  the  ics,  the  ites 
and  the  ates  of  the  Lavoiserian  nomencla- 
ture. It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Scott, 
in  his  translation  of  Labarraque's  pamphlet, 
(see  Lancet,  vol.  xi.  175)  fell  into  error, 
and  this  the  reader  is  requested  to  correct, 
by  substituting  chloride  for  chlorate  wherever 
he  may  find  it  in  that  paper.  It  was  hastily 
looked  over  or  the  error  must  have  been 
detected  and  exposed.  We  shall  not  adopt 
Mr.  Alcock's  seven  or  eight  words,  since 
two  or  three  will  do,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
bodies  he  treats  on  shall  therefore  call  them 
the  chlorides  of  soda,  &c. 
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done  with  this  part  of  the  subject 
Alcock  says, — 

"  Without  these  precautions,  (using  the 
■chlorides,')  when  a  body  far  advanced  in 
putrefaction  has  been  examined,  it  lias  been 
known  that  the  clothes  worn  by  the  opera- 
tor and  assistants  on  the  occasion  have  been 
Tendered  useless  by  the  intolerable  odour 
which  they  have  retained  ;  and  even  after 
every  article  of  dress  has  been  removed,  and 
repeated  ablutions  performed,  the  hands 
have  retained  the  disgusting  odour  for  many 
hours  in  spite  of  every  effort  (save  that  of 
"washing  them  in  a  solution  of  salt)  to  get 
a-id  of  it." 

The  remains  of  Louis  le  Desire,  under 
the  tutelar  protection  of  the  chlorurets, 
""  were  freely  approached  by  his  people," 
•while  those  of  "  Lord  Byron,  though 
eagerly  visited,  were  in  a  great  measure 
deprived  of  the  interest,  by  being  soldered 
up  in  a  leaden  coffin !  "  'When,  as  in  the 
course  of  "  justice,"  it  may  be  necessary  to 
exhumate  a  putrefied  body,  the  chlorides 
■may  be  used  to  great  advantage,  as  M.  La- 
barraque, (and  his  testimony  is  backed 
hj  Orfila,)  has  clearly  shown,  in  an  "  au- 
thorised statement,"  of  which  Mr.  Alcock 
has  .favoured  us  with  a  translation  ;  but  he 
goes  beyond  Labarraque,  and  gives  what 
he  calls  some  very  "  interesting  recollec- 
tions," obtained  from  Dr.  Filkin,  (who,  it 
seems,  is  residing  somewhere  about  Bed- 
ford-square, but  who  was  then  at  Paris,) 
whence  it  appears  that  Bourcier,  a  subject 
•of  the  King  of  France  (his  name,  says  Mr. 
•Alcock,  though  suppressed  by  Labarraque, 
was  Bourcier  !  )  "  was  a  married  man,  and 
kited  very  furppily  with  his  wife,"  Sec. ;  but 
latterly  he  had  been  much  annoyed  by  the 
visits  af  a  Greek  (Dr.  F.  thinks  he  was 
also  a  courier,  but  he  ".  is  not  so  clear  upon 
this  [material]  point  as  the  rest  "  ),  "who 
was  very  constantly  in  the  shop  with  his 
(B.'s)  wife  !  "  "  This  was  the  source  "— 
hut  perhaps  we  had  better  give  the  "  inte- 
resting recollections"  as  they  are,  since 
they  must  naturally  lose  by  abridgment : — 

"  This  was  the  source  of  many  quarrels 
between  B.  und  his  spouse.     About  the  end 
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of  June  J  823,  Bourcier  was  attacked  with 
symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach, a  disease  so  common  at  that  time  in 
Paris,  that  the  medical  attendant  never 
thought  of  attributing  these  symptoms  to 
poison.  The  disease  proved  fatal,  and  his 
medical  attendant,  as  well  as  the  physician 
of  the  quarter,  must  have  certified  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  deceased 
had  come  by  his  death  from  unfair  means. 
On  the  very  day  of  her  husband's  death  (as 
was  subsequently  proved)  and  on  the  day 
of  his  interment,  Bourcier's  widow  was  seen 
at  balls  with  her  Greek  lover,  and  very  fre- 
quently immediately  afterwards.  This  led 
the  neighbours  (who  were  aware  of  the 
quarrels  between  Bourcier  and  his  wife,  as 
well  as  the  cause  of  them)  to  suspect  that 
some  unfair  means  had  been  used  to  get  rid 
of  him.  These  suspicions  found  their  way 
to  the  police,  who  ordered  the  widow  and 
her  paramour  to  be  arrested,  and  the  body 
to  be  disinterred  and  examined.  The  Greek 
escaped.  The  widow  was  afterwards  brought 
to  trial  ;  and  though  the  presumptive  evi- 
dence against  her  was  very  strong,  yet  as 
there  was  no  proof  that  she  had  adminis- 
tered the  arsenic,  she  was  acquitted. 

"  Dr.  Filkin  adds, — '  On  the  preceding 
pages  [of  his  note]  you  have  the  circum- 
stances which  I  promised  concerning  Bour- 
cier. They  are  drawn  out  from  memory,  as 
I  stated  them  to  you  the  other  day  in  con- 
versation ;  but  I  have  since  ascertained 
that  the  widow  was  acquitted,  as  mentioned 
at  the  close  of  my  account.  Previous  to  my 
obtaining  this  piece  of  information,  I  had 
recollected  that  the  paramour  was  a  Greek, 
and  I  think  also  a  courier,  but  am  not  so 
clear  upon  this  point  as  the  rest'." 

The  following  is  the  "  authorised  state- 
ment of  this  remarkable  case,"  and  if  it  be 
not  exaggerated,  (it  is  at  least  quaintly 
worded;  "  it  became  possible  to  begin  the 
operation,"  though  the  infected  odour  was 
instantaneously  destroyed,)  tells  much  in 
favour  of  the  chloride  of  lime  : — 

"  The  1st  August,  1323,  at  the  request 
of  the  King's  Attorney,  Professor  Orfda  and 
Messrs.  Lesueur,  Gerdy,  and  myself,  (Hen- 
nelle,)  metat  the  cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise, 
there  to  make  the  examination  of  the  body 
of  the  said  B***,  who  died  a  month  since. 
At  half  past  seven  in  the  morning,  the  ex- 
humation of  the  corpse  was  proceeded  with  : 
it  exhaled  an  infectious  odour  ;  it  remained 
till  half  past  ten  o'clock  upon  the  ground 
and  out  of  its  coffin,  the  persons  who  were 
to  prove  its  identity  not  having  yet  arrived. 
The  temperature  was  from  17  to  18  degrees 
of  the  centrigrade  thermometer  (=  about 
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63»  or  64"  Fahr.)     Then  the  body  was  ear- 
ned to  a  large  and  well-aired  place,  that  the 
examination  might  be  made  as  conveniently 
and   salubriously    as   possible.     The   odour 
became  still  more  insupportable  ;  the  corpse 
had  become  swollen  in  a  very  manifest  de- 
gree since  it  was  taken  out  of  the  ground  ; 
it  would  therefore  be  important  in  a  similar 
case  to  make  the  examination  as  speedily 
as  possible.     We  began  by  making  asper- 
sions  upon  the  subject   with   chloruret   of 
lime  (hssolved  in  water  :  this  liquor,  which 
had  been  proposed  by  M.  Labarraque,  apo- 
thecary  (see  the  1st  volume  of  the  Archives,) 
produced  a  marvellous  effect ;  for  scarcely 
bad  a  few  aspersions  been  made,  before  the 
infected    odour    was    instantaneously     de- 
stroyed, and  it  became  possible  to  be™  the 
operation."    (Extract  from  the  2d  volume  of 
the   Archives  generates  de  Medecine,  p.  581 
August,  1823.)  * 

The  reader  may  like  to  know  the  sequel : 
white  oxide  of  arsenic  was  found  in  the  in- 
testines, the  principal  part  in  the  larger 
ones ;  and  Mr.  Alcock  states,  as  "  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  parts  which  con- 
tained the  most  of  the  white  powder,  also 
contained  the  greatest  quantity  of  yellow 
mucosities"  which  we  take,  to  be  no  re- 
markable  fact  at  all. 


We  give  the  following  directions  of  M. 
Labarraque,  only  recommending  our  readers 
to  try  a  solution  of  common  salt  first,  and 
that  failing,  to  follow  him  implicitly  : 

"Before  approaching  a  corpse  in  putre- 
faction, a  tub  should  be  procured  in  which 
may  be  put  a  load  of  water  (24  litres,  about 
49  pints)  ;  pour  into  this  a  flagon  (half  a 
kilogramme=  1  lb.  1  oz.  10*  dr.  avoirdu- 
poise)  of  the  chloruret  of  lime,  and  stir  the 
mixture. 

"  Dip  a  sheet  in  the  water  contained  in 
the  tub,  and  unfold  it  so  as  to  be  able  to 
withdraw  it  with  facility,  and  particularly  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  extend  it  very  quickly 
over  the  corpse. 

"  To  effect  this,  let  two  persons  open  the 
sheet  and  place  it  in  the  liquid,  holding  the 
ends  upon  the  edges  of  the  tub:  let  this  be 
carried  to  the  side  of  the  body  in  putre- 
faction, and  at  the  same  instant' let  the  wet 
sheet  be  drawn  out  of  the  tub  and  laid  over 
the  body. 
"  Soon  afterwards  the  putrid  odour  ceases. 
"  If  blood,  or  any  other  fluid  proceeding 
from  the  dead  body,  have  flowed  upon  the 
ground,  pour  upon  this  liquid  one  or  two 
glassfuls  of  the  chlorureted  water  3  stir  with 
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a  broom,    and  the    putrid  odour  will  dis- 
appear. 

"  This  operation,  however,  ought  not  to- 
be  thus  performed,  whenever  the  liquids 
spilled  upon  the  ground  may  become  the 
subject  of  a  chemical  analysis  :  in  this  case 
the  greatest  quantity  possible  should  be 
carefully  collected  ;  and  it  is  when  this  has 
been  effected,  that  the  disinfection  of  the 
ground  should  be  performed  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned. 

If  the  infection  have  spread  in  the 
neighbouring  places,  in  the  corridors,  stairs, 
&c.  the  infected  places  are  to  be  sprinkled 
with  one  or  two  glasses  of  liquid  chloruret 
of  lime,  and  the  fetid  odour  will  cease. 

"  Care  must  be  taken  to  moisten  fre- 
quently with  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
tub,  the  sheet  which  covers  the  corpse  :  the 
reproduction  of  the  putrid  odour  will  be  thus 
prevented. 

"  As  soon  as  the  body  has  been  removed, 
the  sheet  which  has  served  for  the  disin- 
fection should  be  washed  in  large  quan- 
tities of  water,  dried  and  folded." 

Of  dissecting  rooms,  after  giving  some 
directions,  of  which  any  one  who  will  go  to 
the  expense  needs  no  information,  Mr. 
Alcock  observes : — 


"  The  floor  should  be  washed  with  chlo- 
rureted water,   and  afterwards   with   plain 
water  when  necessary.     With  these  gene- 
ral precautions,  the    prevention  of  putre- 
faction is  not  difficult;  the  aspersion  of  the 
solution  of  chloruret  of'lime  or  of  soda  over 
the  subject  each  time  before  beginning  to 
dissect,  removing  with  a  sponge  all  super- 
fluous moisture,  and  renewing  the  sprinkling 
should  it  be  required  during  the  work,  will 
be  sufficient  to  counteract  putrefaction,  and 
the  odour  resulting  from  it.     When  the  dis- 
section is  discontinued,  the  covering  of  the 
subject  with  a  coarse  cloth  or  cloths  moist- 
ened in  the  solution  of  the  chloruret,  should 
not  be  omitted  ;  and  the  moistening  of  the 
cloths  should  be  renewed  night  and  morning. 
The  proportions  for  this  purpose,  may  be 
from   twenty-five    to    thirty  or  even  forty 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  chloruret. 

"  Should  any  liquids  proceeding  from  the 
body  be  spilled  upon  the  floor,  the  place 
should  be  sprinkled  freely  with  the  chlo- 
rureted water,  and  then  he  washed  copiously 
with  a  broom  and  plain  water." 

"  For  ordinary  purposes,"  says  Mr.  Al- 
cock, "  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of 
soda  (common  salt,)  with  a  little  nitre,  may 
be  injected  into  the  arteries  without  heat  ; 
this  will  considerably  retard  putrefaction, 
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but  does  not  preserve  the  florid  appearance 
of  the  muscles  ;"  which  neither  do  the  chlo- 
rides of  lime  or  soda,  so  that  in  this  respect, 
at  least,  they  have  no  advantage  over  com- 
mon salt,  and  we  do  not  see  why  a  solution 
of  the  latter  may  not  he  sprinkled  over  bo- 
dies, or  a  cloth  dipped  in  it  applied  to  them, 
with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  effects, 
and  more  cheaply.  Chloruret  of  soda,  to  use 
for  once  Mr.  Alcock's  nomenclature,  is  a 
"  disinfecting  agent,"  and  preserves  animal 
substances  ; — common  salt  preserves  animal 
subsfances,  but  has  it  been  proved  that  it  is 
not  a  disinfecting  agent  1  Let  the  test  of 
experience  decide.  After  the  notice  which 
has  been  given  of  Mr.  Scott's  pamphlet.it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  the  author 
through  those  sections  of  his  work  which 
are  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  chlorides  in 
disinfecting  or  destroying  the  noxious  smells 
of  hospitals,  ships,  workshops,  stables, 
privies,  reservoirs,  sewers,  &c,  since  the 
directions  given  at  p.  178  of  our  present  vo- 
lume will,  with  little  variation,  be  applicable 
in  all  cases  of  this  description.  The  follow- 
ing extracts,  however,  from  the  experi- 
ments ordered  by  a  commission  of  health 
at  Marseilles,  may  serve  as  further  direc- 
tions : — 

"1.  Washings  and  aspersions  with  the 
chlorureted  water  to  be  made  in  the  wards 
several  times  every  day. 

2.  Tubs  containing  chlorurated  water  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  wards,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  continual  evaporation  of  the  chlo- 
rurets. 

3.  The  physicians,'  almoners,  servants, 
and  all  those  who  take  care  of  the  sick,  be- 
fore approaching  them,  and  in  quitting  them, 
to  wash  their  hands  with  chlorureted  water. 

4.  The  same  persons  to  make  use  of  smell- 
ing bottles  filled  with  chlorurets,  and  to 
moisten  the  openings  of  the  nostrils  there- 
with. 

5.  Applications  of  the  chlorureted  water 
to  be  made  to  the  buboes,  the  carbuncles, 
and  the  gangrenes  of  persons  labouring  un- 
der the  plague. 

6.  Smelling  bottles  or  sponges  imbibed 
with  the  chlorurets,  are  to  be  frequently 
brought  near  to  the  nostrils  of  the  same 
patients. 

7.  Water  containing  half  a  drachm  or  one 
drachm    of  the    concentrated  chloruret    of 


oxide  of  sodium  to  each  pint,  to  be  given  to 
the  patients  afflicted  with  plague  as  their 
common  drink. 

8.  The  baggage,  apparel,  &c.  of  pestife- 
rous patients,  and  of  those  suspected  to  con- 
ceal some  contagious  principle,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  evaporation  of  chlorureted  wa- 
ter, which  is  to  be  heated  to  give  it  greater 
activity. 

9.  The  apparel  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
deteriorated  by  the  chlorurets,  to  be  washed 
in  these  solutions." 

"  The  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ruret of  lime  for  the  aspersions,  hr.,  should 
be  one  part  of  chloruret  to  thirty  of  water." 

Mr.  Alcock  relates  instances,  principally 
on  the  authority  of  French  writers,  in  which 
solutions  of  these  salts  have  been  found  use- 
ful, but  the  principle  being  known,  the  re- 
sults, to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  pretty 
generally  predicated ;  these  are  cancer, 
herpes,  ulcerations  with  caries,  putrid  sore 
throat,  ptyalism,  and  ulcers  of  the  mouth  ; 
ulcers  of  the  throat,  small-pox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  ozcena,  wounds  in  dissection, 
diseased  joints,  &c.  Some  of  these  cases 
are  instructive  enough,  others  rather  ridicu- 
lous ;  for  instance,  what  could  be  gained  by 
employing  the  chloride  of  soda  in  the  fol- 
lowing, and  if  nothing,  why  was  it  wedged 
into  the  book  1 

"  An  unfortunate  case  of  gangrene  from 
infiltration  of  urine,  occurred  lately  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital.  The  patient  was  an 
old  man,  who  had  for  several  years  had 
stricture  in  the  urethra,  but  without  urgent 
symptoms,  having  continued  his  work  till 
within  a  day  or  two  of  his  coming  to  the 
Hospital.  He  was  admitted  on  a  Friday, 
labouring  under  complete  obstruction  of 
urine.  Attempts  to  pass  the  catheter  did 
not  prove  successful.  During  the  night  the 
urethra  gave  way,  and  the  scrotum  became 
enormously  distended  with  urine.  On  the 
Saturday  the  parts  containing  the  extrava- 
sated  urine  were  in  a  state  of  mortification, 
of  a  dirty  brown  and  greenish  hue.  The 
scrotum  was  freely  divided,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  urine  oozed  out.  The  odour 
was  horribly  offensive.  The  unfortunate 
patient  sunk  and  expired  on  the  Sunday. 
The  chloruret  was  not  used." 

In  hospital  gangrene,  phagadenic,  syphi- 
litic, and  other  ulcers,  it  has  been  success- 
fully employed  by  the  French  surgeons. 
Jules  Cloquet  has  bathed  mortified  limbs  in 
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the  chloride  (diluted  with  ten  or  fifteen  parts 
of  water,)  giving  the  patients  20  or  30  drops 
of  it  in  a  pint  of  ptisan.  Chronic  ulcers, 
scalds,  (after  poulticing,)  cancer,  herpes, 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  with  caries  of  the 
bones  of  the  palate,  angina  gangrenosa, 
ptyalism,  and  various  other  diseases,  are 
reported  to  have  yielded  to  this  wonder- 
working agent.  It  has  done  so  much,  in- 
deed, that  we  are  afraid  it  will  be  of  no  very 
extensive  use  hereafter,  except  in  the  itch, 
or,  as  a  garde  d'amour,  against  syphilis 
and  the  clap.  Not  content  with  outward 
show  and  apparent  utility,  Mr.  Alcock 
tells  us  that  he  has  employed  it  "  in  ery- 
sipelas and  in  some  disordered  states  of 
the  stomach,  with  beneficial  effects ;  but 
he  considers  it  of  more  importance  to  science 
and  to  humanity  to  direct  the  attention  of 
his  professional  brethren  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  its  antiseptic  properties  as  an  inter- 
nal (external!)  remedy,  rather  than  to  dwell 
upon  the  very  little  that  is  at  present  known 
respecting  it,"  which,  we  are  sorry  to  Say, 
is  not  the  only  ridiculous  passage  in  the 
book.  If  our  emendation  of  the  sentence 
be  correct,  there  is  a  great  deal  known  about 
it ;  much  more,  we  apprehend,  than  is  true  ; 
and  if  it  be  not  correct,  there  is  little  of 
"  science  or  humanity"  in  directing  people's 
attention  to  a  manifest  absurdity  ;  for  in- 
ternally there  can  be  no  need  of  "  antisep- 
tic" remedies,  since  there  are  no  septic  con- 
ditions to  combat.  We  should  have  thought 
Mr.  Alcock,  a  practical  man,  undoubtedly, 
might  have  found  better  employment  than 
in  making  a  volume  of  the  ephemeral 
archives  of  the  French ;  although  such  a 
work  might  have  done  him  credit  twenty 
years  ago,  we  are  afraid  it  will  do  him  little 
now.  Where  so  much  is  founded  in  report 
and  hearsay,  some  things,  at  least,  may  be 
false  ;  and  with  such  subjects,  a  man  of 
Mr.  Alcock's  standing  should  not  have  dealt. 
The  public  expect  better  things  of  him. 


When  legislative  enactments  are  suddenly 
adopted,  they  seldom  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  persons  whom  they  immediately  affect, 
or  beneficial  to  the  public  whose  interests 
they  profess  to  protect.  The  senate  should 
be  governed  in  its  decisions  by  the  most  ex- 
tended principles  of  public  utility,  and  it 
should  reject  with  indignation  the  solicita- 
tions of  persons  who  assemble  in  "  Holes 
and  Corners"  to  project  and  arrange  their 
nefarious  measures.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  any  act  should  ever  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  until  its  provisions  have 
received  the  vigorous  scrutiny  of  the  press, 
and  until  it  have  received,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
ascertained,  the  sanction  of  the  intellectual 
portion  of  the  community.  Were  such  a 
course  as  this  pursued,  we  feel  firmly  per- 
suaded that  nine-tenths  of  the  Acts  and 
Charters  which  now  disgrace  our  Statute 
Books,  and  inflict  misery  upon  the  people, 
would  never  have  been  recorded  there  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  mischievous 
tendency  of  these  instruments  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  secresy  with  which  they 
were  framed  out  of  Parliament,  and  to  the 
disgraceful  manner  in  which  they  were 
hurried  through  that  ' '  deliberative  assem- 
bly.'' Whatever  reproaches  can  be  cast 
by  their  opponents  upon  the  Surgical  Re- 
formers, it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that 
they  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  pro- 
ceedings from  the  eye  of  the  public.  The 
Meetings  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  were 
public ;  even  the  doors  of  the  Com- 
mittee Room  were,  and  are,  open  to  the 
public ;  the  resolutions  they  adopted  at 
the  General  Meetings,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  public  examination  and  approval ; 
and  even  their  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  published.  Such  has  been 
the  conduct  of  the  Surgeons  of  London, 
whose  example  has  been  followed  both  at 
Winchester  and  Bristol,  and  we  receive  ac- 
counts almost  daily  of  the  incipient  labours 
of  their  brethren  in  most  of  the  large  towns 
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of  England.  The  publicity  they  every- 
where seek,  is  calculated  to  produce  on  the 
minds  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
legislature,  a  most  powerful  impression  of 
the  honourable  nature  of  their  claim  to  the 
interference  of  Parliament ;  and  the  re- 
peated discussions  to  which  the  subject  has 
been  submitted,  have  been  equally  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  the  Members  of  our  pro- 
fession from  the  senseless  lethargy  into 
which  they  have  for  so  many  years  been 
plunged,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  they  owe  to  themselves, 
to  their  brethren,  and  to  their  country. 
As  we  have  before  stated,  it  is  always  de- 
sirable that  public  opinion  should  precede, 
and  not  follow  acts  of  parliament ;  in  which 
case,  so  many  of  these  enactments  would 
not  be  viewed  with  that  disgust  they  now  so 
richly  deserve.  The  claims  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Legislature,  are  undeniable  : 
not  so  much  on  account  of  their  own  merits, 
which,  from  the  government  pursued  by  the 
College,  are,  we  fear,  rather  of  a  doubtful 
nature ;  but,  on  account  of  the  benefits 
which  they  are  capable  of  rendering  to  so- 
ciety, when  they  are  adequately  qualified  to 
practice.  It  is  impossible  that  the  non-pro- 
fessional man  can  form  the  most  distant  idea 
of  the  quantum  of  human  suffering  relieved 
and  prevented  by  the  aggregate  efforts  of 
medical  practitioners ;  and  equally  impos- 
sible is  it  for  him  to  conceive  how  much 
this  blessing  might  be  increased,  if  those 
practitioners  were  under  the  control  of  a 
local  government,  which  had  the  integrity 
and  talent  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  me- 
dical and  surgical  knowledge.  So  numerous 
and  striking  are  the  facts  now  before  the 
world,  and  the  inductions  so  self-evident,  that 
it  is  admitted  in  every  quarter  that  a  refor- 
mation in  medical  legislation  is  imperiouslv 
called  for  ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
there  appears  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  required  alteration ; 
every   meeting    that  we    have    heard    of 


having  unanimously  resolved  to  support  the 
prayer  of  the  London  Petition,  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain a  New  Charter,  in  which  it  may 
be  provided  that  the  Members  at  large 
shall  annually  elect  the  Council, — a  privi- 
lege possessed  by  the  Members  both  of 
the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Colleges ;  we 
are  not,  therefore,  asking  for  that  which  is 
unprecedented,  and  nothing  we  hope  which 
the  Legislature  will  deem  unreasonable. 
We  will  here  insert  the  excellent  Resolu- 
tions agreed  to  at  Bristol ;  and,  from  the  ap- 
propriate and  spirited  manner  in  which  they 
are  worded,  we  feel  confident  they  will  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  petition  is  to  be  presented  by 
the  Members  for  the  city,  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Hart  Davis,  two  gentlemen  of  weight 
and  talent,  and  who,  particularly  the  former, 
take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  House. 


"  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Members  if  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  held  at 
Reeve's  Hotel,  Bristol,  1st  Feb.  1827, 

Henrv  Daniel,  Esq.  in  the  Chair ; 

It  ivus  Resolved, — 

1.  That  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  London,  have  much  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Coun- 
cil, or  governing  body  of  the  College. 

2.  That  the  said  Council,  not  being 
elected  by 'the  Members  at  large,  and  not 
being  in  any  way  responsible  to  them  for 
their  conduct,  but  being  by  their  present 
charter  empowered  to  frame  by-laws  and 
regulations,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in 
their  court  without  the.  consent  of  the  Mem- 
bers, cannot  be  deemed  the  representatives 
of  the  body  at  large,  and  hence  may  be  ex- 
pected to  consider  in  their  deliberations, 
much  less  the  interest  of  the  community 
than  their  own  individual  advantage. 

3.  That  some  of  the  regulations  which 
have  issued  from  the  Council,  demonstrate 
but  too  plainly  that  their  own  interest  and 
advantage  have  been  their  paramount  ob- 
jects of  consideration  ;  thus  they  have,  to 
the  uttermost  of  their  power,  restricted  the 
student  in  the  acquisition  of  professional 
knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  his  examina- 
tion at  the  College,  to  those  sources  only 
which   afford  to   the  constituents  of  their 
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body  direct  emolument,  viz.  the  Anatomical 
and  Surgical  Schools  with  which  they  are 
chiefly  connected. 

•i.  That  the  improvement  and  advantage 
of  the  Members,  and  the  dispersion  among 
them  of  professional  knowledge,  has  not 
been  duly  regarded  by  the  Council,  appears 
from  the  following  facts  : — 

1st,  That  the  invaluable  Museum  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  so  liberally 
purchased  and  presented  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  College,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  progress  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery,  is  of  less  benefit 
to  the  Members  than  it  might  be  if 
more  liberally  thrown  open  to  them  ; 
and  though  this  Museum  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  College  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  no  catalogue  of  its 
contents  lias  yet  been  published. 
2nd,  That  the  Library  of  the  College  is 
entirely  closed  to  the  Members  ;  there 
is  neither  libiariun  nor  catalogue  of 
the  books. 

5.  That  though  there  are  very  consider- 
able funds  belonging  to  the  College,  no  ac- 
count of  their  appropriation  has  hitherto 
been  furnished  to  the  Members. 

6.  That  though  the  Hospitals  of  London, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
only  are  recognized  by  the  Council  as  Schools 
of  Surgery,  yet  that  many  of  the  larger  pro- 
vincial hospitals  may  be  considered  as  justly 
entitled  to  the  same  privilege  ;  the  Bristol 
Hospitals  in  particular,  from  the  number  of 
their  patients,  paucity  of  the  pupils  attend- 
ing them,  and  the  acknowledged  reputation 
of  their  surgeons,  present  to  the  surgical 
student  advantages  equal  to  any,  and  supe- 
rior to  many  of  the  favoured  hospitals,  for 
the  purposes  of  education  ;  it  is  therefore  a 
manifest  injustice  that  the  Council  should, 
before  admitting  a  student  to  examination, 
exact  that  his  attendance  on  the  practice  of 
such  hospitals  be  double  the  term  required 
at  one  of  the  more  favoured  schools,  and 
still  further,  that  they  should  impose  on  the 
student  the  necessity  of  previously  attending 
two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  and 
two  of  dissections,  at  one  of  the  recognized 
schools  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow or  Aberdeen  ;  an  imposition  which  ren- 
ders their  concession  in  favour  of  provincial 
hospitals  almost  nugatory. 

7.  That  these  grievances  call  loudly  for 
redress,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
Members  of  the  College,  dispersed  over  the 
country,  to  co-operate,  with  their  brethren 
in  London  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  from 
Parliament  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
abuses  complained  of,  and  such  alteration  or 
amendment  of  the  existing  charter,  as  may 
secure  to  the  Members  their  just  privileges, 
and  exemption  from  the  grievances  to  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  subjected. 


8.  That  a  Petition  from  the  Members  of 
the  College  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity  be 
immediately  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  supporting  the  prayer 
of  the  London  Petition,  and  particularly 
enforcing  the  claim  of  the  provincial  hospi- 
tals to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
hospitals  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  with  regard  to 
qualifying  the  candidate  for  his  examination 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

9.  That  our  respected  Members,  Richard, 
Hart  Davis  and  Henry  Bright,  Esquires, 
he  requested  to  present  the  same,  and  sup- 
port the  prayer  of  it  to  the  uttermost  of 
their  ability. 

10.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
frame  a  Petition,  founded  on  the  foregoing 
resolutions.' 

"  At  an  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
held  at  Reeve's  Hotel,  Bristol,  the  8th  Feb. 
1827,  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  Petition 
presented  and  now  read,  be  adopted  and 
signed  by  the  Members  present,  and  by 
such  other  Members  as  may  be  pleased  to 
add  their  signatures. 

The  Chairman  having  left  the  chair,  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  him 
for  his  able  and  impartial  conduct." 


We  beg  to  direct  the  particular  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  extract  from  Mr.  Law- 
rence's admirable  Introductory  Lecture, 
inserted  at  page  629  of  this  day's  Lancet. 
We  have  selected  only  that  portion  of  the 
discourse  which  treats  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion, and  of  the  distinction  between  pure 
medicine  and  pure  surgery,  because  these 
subjects  at  the  present  moment  are  engross- 
ing much  of  the  consideration  of  the  medical 
world.  It  is  impossible  that  the  foolish 
and  arbitrary  distinction  attempted  to  be 
drawn  between  surgery  and  medicine,  can 
be  more  happily  or  more  effectually  exposed, 
than  in  the  brilliant  effort  of  Mr,  Law- 
rence. As  we  are  anxious  not  to  lessen 
the  powerful  and  beneficial  impression  this 
Lecture  is  so  well  calculated  to  produce, 
we  shall  not  add  any  further  comment  of 
our  own  :  especially  as  in  seizing  the  gaunt- 
let thrown  down  by  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians to  the  Surgeons  of  the  United  King- 
dom, we  shall  repeatedly  have  occasion  to 
resume  the  subject. 
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At  the  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen educated  at  Guy's  Hospital,  held 
on  Thursday  se'nnight,  we  understand  that 
there  occurred  a  most  disgraceful  scene  of 
riot  and  confusion.  As  these  annual  dinners 
are  commonly  characterised  by  a  nauseating 
sameness,  and  as  they  are  usually  barren  of 
interest,  except  to  the  parties  immediately 
concerned,  -we  did  not  deem  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  request  the  attendance  of  a 
Reporter  ;  and  not  having  seen  any  indivi- 
dual who  was  present,  we  have  only  been 
enabled  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances through  indirect  channels.  It  is 
said,  that  about  one  hundred  Gentlemen 
were  present.  Dr.  Bright  in  the  Chair. 
After  the  usual  toasts  had  been  drunk,  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  was  announced, 
when  one  of  the  party  put  some  silly  ques- 
tions to  the  President,  and  after  much  con- 
fusion, the  speaker  insulted  the  Gentle- 
men who  surrounded  the  Chair,  by  applying 
to  them  a  degrading  personal  epithet,  upon 
which  the  whole  party  demanded  his  ex- 
pulsion, and  he  either  left  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, or  was  forced  out  of  the  room  ;  when 
harmony  was  completely  restored,  and  the 
festivities  were  maintained  to  a  late  hour. 
Such  interruptions  as  the  one  we  have  above 
described,  merit  the  severest  reprobation, 
and  their  authors  richly  deserve  the  punish- 
ment and  disgrace  tbat  were  so  summarily 
inflicted  in  this  instance.  HaditbeenapuMic 
dinner  of  the  Members  of  the  College,  the 
Chairman,  on  giving  such  atoast,  ought  not  to 
have  received  any  interruption  on  its  an- 
nouncement, and  those  who  disapproved  had 
merely  to  retain  their  seats  and  invert  their 
glasses,  that  is,  if  they  deemed  such  a 
course  necessary  as  a  mark  of  their  disap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  the  Council ; 
but  the  Dinner  in  question  was  a  private 
dinner,  composed  of  persons  educated  at 
Guy's  Hospital ;  consequently  the  inter- 
ruption was  doubly  improper  and  indecent. 
Besides,  the  toast  of  the  College  must 
be  regarded  by  the  Gentlemen  of  Guy's 


Hospital,  as  the  toast  "  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,"  towards  whom,  from  the  inva- 
riable urbanity  of  his  conduct ;  from  his  un- 
wearied attentions  to  the  sick ;  from  his 
eagerness  at  all  times  to  impart  professional 
knowledge ;  from  his  opposition  to  the  "  Holo 
and  Corner"  Surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's, 
when  they  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  pub- 
lication of  reports  of  cases  from  the  Borough 
Hospitals  ;  and  from  his  unrivalled  talents 
as  a  surgeon,  they  must  entertain  sentiments 
of  the  most  affectionate  regard  and  ad- 
miration. In  connexion,  with  the  name  of 
such  a  man,  they  would  eagerly  swallow 
the  Council  of  the  College,  and  even  old 
Pluto  and  all  his  satellites. 
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Ox  the  first  instant,  at  72,  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
Roderick,  Mr.  John  Souier  was  safely  dc- 
liveredofa  "non-descript yellow  substance," 
vulgarly  called  the  Yellow  Journal. 

Although  Ogilvie — Joe  Burns — Boyle 
—  Cockney  Mayo — Todd  Thomson  — 
Bandager  Jeffreys — Junior  Joe,  and 
Brute-Thunder  Brodie  were  present,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  the  monster- 
bantling  alive. 

Though,  in  the  opinion  of  these  nurses, 
the  Yellow  Thing  still  exhibits  a  few 
symptoms  of  life,  they  daily  become  more 
feeble ;  and  stupid  as  the  attendants  are, 
they  do  not  believe  that  its  existence  can  be 
much  protracted.  The  best  practitioners 
consider  the  case  hopeless. 


We  have  received  several  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Rose  per- 
formed liis  operation,  consequently  we  do 
not  consider  that  it  would  be  treating  either 
him  or  the  reader  fairly  if  we  were  to  pub- 
lish any  comments  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  present  state  of  our  information. 
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CRUIKSHANKTAN  ORATION. 

Thursday  being  the  day  appointed  for 
the  delivery  of  the  oration  in  commemora- 
tion of  that  distinguished  ornament  of  our 
pipifession,  John  Hunter,  the/rout  doors  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  were  thrown 
open,  for  the  admission  of  Members,  at  three 
o'clock.     Mr.  Thomas  was  the  orator.     We 
doubt  whether  this  gentleman  succeeded  in 
amusing  or   gratifying  the   small  portion  of 
the  assembly  who  heard   him,  but  he  cer 
tainly  had  the  merit  of  surprising  them;  for 
instead  of  a  panegyric  on  John  Hunter,  he 
favoured  them  with  a  minute  account  of  the 
life,  professional  studies,  and  post  mortem 
examination  of  his   (the  orator's)  father-in- 
law,  the  late  Mr.  Crttiksiiank.     We  shall 
return  to  the   subject  of  the   oration  next 
week,     when     we     shall     also     give     our 
readers    a    description    of    the    alterations 
made    in    the    Theatre,    premisiug    only, 
that  whatever  has  been  done  by  the  Coun- 
cil, has  evidently  been  done  under  the  in- 
fluence of fear,  and  not  from  any  desire  of 
affording  accommodation,  or  manifesting  re- 
spect to  the  Members  of  the  College.    For 
tunately  for  the  credit  of  the  profession,  no 
visitors  of  distinction  were  present  at  the 
delivery    of  the   Cruikshankian    oration; 
we  say  fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
fession,  for  we  blushed  in  common  with  all 
who  heard  Mr.  Thomas's  twaddle,  at  this 
signal  display  of  imbecility. 


The  Pupils  of  Bartholomew's  and  Mid- 
dlesex Hospitals  loudly  complain  that  the 
ordinary  operations  are  not  announced,  and 
that  they  are  not  summoned  when  any  acci- 
dent requiring  immediate  operation  is  ad- 
mitted; thus  they  suffer  great  injustice.— 
To  the  pupils  of  the  Middlesex  we  can  sug- 
gest no  remedy  ;  but  we  advise  the  Bar- 
thol'mites  to  make  a  formal  application  to 
Mr.  Lawrence. 


DR.  BARRY'S  LECTURES. 

Dr.  Barry,  in  his  last  Lecture,  on  the 
passage  of  the  blood   through    the  heart, 
made  some  novel   and  interesting  remarks 
connected  with  the  pathology  of  this  organ. 
He  enumerated  some  experiments  which  he 
had  made  on  the  living  animal,  particularly 
the  horse,  by  which  he  ascertained  that  the 
appendix  only,  (and  not  the  whole  auricle, 
as  hitherto  supposed,)  contracts,  and  is  di- 
lated alternately  with  the  ventricles.     1  hat 
portion  of  either  auricle,  termed  by  Haller 
the  sinus  venosus,  being  in  progressive  ddata- 
tion  during  inspiration,  and  of  contraction 
during  expiration.  Dr.  Barry  further  stated, 
that  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  heart,  the  first  sound  heard  is 
produced  by  the  cxpamion  of  the  appendices, 
and  not  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles. 
This  is  the  sound  that  is  synchronous,  or 
nearly   so,    with    the    pulse.     The  second 
sound,  he  stated,  is  caused  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles,  and  not,   as  hitherto  sup- 
posedly the  contraction  of  the  auricles.  _ 

When  the  power  of  the  ventricles  is  in- 
creased by  their  parietes  being  in  a  state  of 
hypertrophy  ;  the   locomotion  and  impulse 
of  the  heart  are  great,  but  the  sounds  incon- 
siderable.   When  the  walls  of  the  ventricles 
are    thin    and    dilated,    the   sounds  heard 
through  the  stethoscope  are  loud  ;  the  loco- 
motion  and  impulse  little  or  none.     When 
apoplexy  is   threatened,  or  takes  place  m 
people  whose  hearts  are  in  a  state  of  hyper- 
trophy,   the  arteries  within  the   head  are 
distended,    and     bleeding    profusely    will 
favour    their  return   to  a   smaller    calibre. 
But  when  apoplexy  takes  place,  accompa- 
nied by  a  thin,  dilated,  or  softened  left  ven- 
tricle, the  arteries,  from  the  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient distending  power,  collapse,  and  the 
veins  within  the  cranium  become  propor- 
tionably  dilated.     For  as  the  head  must  be 
filled  with  something,  when  the  heart  is  not 
able  to  keep  the  arteries  in  a  state   of  suf- 
ficient distention,  the  veins  must  enlarge  to 
make  up  the  difference.   Small  bleedings,  in 
such  cases,  will  favour  the  contraction  ot  the 
heart,  but  profuse  bleedings  will  most  pro- 
bably produce  the  rupture  of  a  vein  within 
the  head,  by  favouring  the  still  further  col- 
lapse of  the  arteries,  and,  therefore  the  di- 
latation of  the  veins.     Hence  it  is,  observed 
the  Lecturer,  that  we  hear  of  so  many  cases 
of  apoplexy  terminating  fatally  immediately 
after  large   bleedings,    and  in  which  blood 
has  been  found  recently  effused  from  a  rup- 
tured vein  within  the  cranium. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Kellie,  of  blas- 
aow  illustrate  this  view  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  inconsiderate  bleeding,  in  all  cases  indif- 
ferently, of  apoplexy. 
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EXTRACTION  OF  A  CALCULUS. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


WINCHESTER  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 


THE      EXTRACTION      OF     A      CALCULUS      FROM 
THE  FEMALE   BLADDER  BY   DILATATION. 

A.  P.,  aetat.  29,  unmarried,  -was  admitted 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Henry  Lyford,  with 
symptoms  of  calculus  in  the  bladder.  She 
gave  the  following  history  of  her  complaint : 
— Twelve  years  since,  she  was  attacked 
with  a  most  excruciating  pain  in  her  hack 
and  loins,  which  continued  for  many  days, 
and  then  gradually  subsided.  These  parox- 
ysms frequently  returned,  and  she  observed 
they  always  ceased  on  the.  appearance  of  a 
deposit  of  red  gravel  in  her  urine,  In  the 
month  of  March,  she  had  a  retention  of 
urine,  and  in  an  effort  of  straining  to  relieve 
herself,  she  passed  a  small  stone,  the  size  of 
a  pea,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  three 
subsequent  months,  she  had,  after  similar 
attacks,  discharged  twenty  four  calculi  of 
various  sizes.  The  symptoms  which  she 
now  more  particularly  complains  of,  are 
great  numbness  down  the  thighs.  Mic- 
turition attended  with  excessive  pain  and 
difficulty.  Sense  of  weight  in  the  bladder, 
increased  very  considerably  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  so  much  so  as  to  deprive  her 
entirely  of  rest.  Tenesmus  ;  a  slight  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra.  Ordered  ol.  ricini. 
5vj.,  to  be  taken  directly.  Tepid  hip-bath 
at  bed  time,  and  a  suppository  of  gum  opii. 
gr.  i.  ext.  hyoseyam.  gr.  iij.  to  be  used  on 
coming  from  the  bath. 

Dec.  2.3.  The  violence  of  the  symptoms 
mitigated,  but  complains  much  of  the  ureth- 
ral discharge.  Ordered  liq.  potnssfe,  gtt. 
xxv.,  tinct.  opii.  gtt.  iv.  ;  ter  die  sumend. 

27.  The  discharge  greatly  diminished. 
The  patient  sounded,  and  a  calculus,  ap- 
parently of  some  magnitude,  discovered. 

29.  The  bowels  being  cleared  by  a  pur- 
gative enema,  she  submitted  to  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  urethra,  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner  :  being  placed  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  with  the  buttocks 
raised  and  brought  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  the  shoulders  depressed,  and  the.  legs 
separated  and  bent  on  the  body,  the  labia 
were  separated,  and  a  male  sound  introduced; 
the  calculus  was  immediately  detected  on 
the  left  side  of  the  bladder.  The  sound 
was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  point  of  the 
dilator  (having  been  previously  oiled)  in- 
sinuated into  the  meatus.     The  handle  of 


the  instrument  bein£  much  depressed,  it 
was  gradually  pushed  onwards  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  urethra  ;  the  dilata- 
tion was  then  commenced  in  a  direction  from 
the  pubes  to  the  sacrum,  which  was  accom- 
plished most  completely  in  the  space  of  five 
minutes  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  with- 
out much  pain  to  the  patient ;  the  urine  es- 
caped in  quantities  as  the  urethra  dilated. 
The  dilator  was  now  withdrawn,  and  a  pair 
of  forceps  introduced,  by  which  the  stone 
was  grasped  in  a  favourable  position,  and 
extracted  gradually  and  without  force.  The 
patient  was  removed  into  bed,  the  bowels 
fomented  with  poppy  fomentation,  and  she 
was  ordered  to  take  tinct.  opii.  gtt.  xxx. 
mist,  camph.  3  x.  The  stone  was  of  the 
lithic  acid  species ;  it  weighed  ii  drachms 
and  a  half;  its  length  two  inches ;  and  its 
breadth  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

Six  o'clock,  p.m.  Has  been  in  a  great  deal 
of  pain,  attended  with  rigors.  No  urine  has 
passed.  On  examining  the  meatus,  it  was 
found  completely  plugged  by  a  large  coagu- 
lum,  which  was  removed  ;  a  catheter  intro- 
duced, and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  bloody  urine 
drawn  off,  which  afforded  much  relief.  The 
catheter  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ure- 
thra during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  she 
was  ordered  to  take  5VJ.  of  ol.  ricini  in  the 
morning. 

Second  day.  Has  passed  a  comfortable 
night,  and  free  from  pain  ;  the  urine  has 
escaped  copiously  through  the  catheter  ;  no 
febrile  symptom  ;  the  catheter  withdrawn. 

Third  day.  Quite  comfortable  ;  entirely 
free  from  pain  ;  has  entire  control  over  the 
functions  of  the  bladder  :  the  urine  slightly 
tinged  with  blood ;  the  bowels  have  been 
copiously  relieved. 

Seventh  day.  Has  been  out  of  bed  during 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  walked  across  the 
ward  without  experiencing  any  uneasiness 
whatever. 

Tenth  day.     Patient  convalescent. 


Mr.  Lyford  observed,  that  it  is  necessary 
in  the  performance  of  this  operation,  to  in- 
troduce the  dilator  completely  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  urethra,  previously 
to  commencing  any  dilatation  whatever ; 
and  that  if  this  precaution  were  not  attended 
to,  the  canal  might  be  ruptured  from  a  par- 
tial distention  ;  and  that  the  instrument 
might  frequently  slip  from  the  meatus, 
causing  much  unnecessary  pain  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  inconvenience  to  the  operator. 


CONGENITAL  CLEFT  PALATE. 
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HOSPITAL   OF    SURGERY, 
Panton  Square,  St.  James's. 


S'yEVUS    MATERNt'S. 

In  a  paper  on  neams,  which  Mr.  Wardrop 
published  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  Transactions,  lie  ob- 
serves that  a  "  process  of  ulceration  some- 
times commences  in  the  skin,  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  tu- 
mour itself,  ulcerates  and  sloughs  away. 
This  ulcerated  surface  is  finally  cicatrised, 
and  although  the  edges  of  the  original  tu- 
mour may  still  remain,  yet  the  progress  of 
the  disease  seems  arrested,  and  it  undergoes 
no  alteration  in  future  life." 

"  Instead  of  removing  nsevi  with  the  knife, 
I  have,  in  a  few  cases,  imitated  the  sponta- 
neous ulcerative  process  above  mentioned, 
and  I  was  first  led  to  adopt  this  practice 
from  having  observed  the  effect  of  a  strong 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  was 
applied  to  a  na?vus  on  a  child's  back.  In 
this  instance  the  skin  ulcerated,  and  the 
ulcer  spread  rapidly,  destroying  not  only 
the  integuments,  but  the  substance  of  the 
tumour.  In  cases  where  the  knife  cannot 
be  used  with  safety,  this  mode  of  treatment 
might  be  advantageously  employed,  and  it 
may  be  in  some  cases  preferred,  even  where 
the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  is  practicable." 

The  following  two  cases  afford  satisfactory 
proofs  of  Mr.  Wardrop's  method  of  treating 
this  tumour : 

Case  1.  M.  D.,  set.  13  months.  In  the 
middle  of  the  frontal  region  there  is  a  small 
nrevus,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  sixpence, 
the  central  portion  of  which  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  to  which  run  several  small  tor- 
tuous red  vessels  from  the  circumference. 

Treatment. — A  piece  of  adhesive  plaster, 
of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the  diseased  part, 
a  small  hole  being  made  in  its  centre,  was 
applied  upon  the  tumour,  the  small  portion 
of  which,  thus  exposed  by  the  hole  in  the 
plaster,  was  rubbed  with  the  kali  jmrum, 
sufficient  to  produce  an  eschar.  The  eschar 
separated,  and  was  followed  by  ulceration, 
which  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
part.  In  three  weeks  the  sore  cicatrised,  no 
varicose  vessels  being  perceptible  round 
its  edge.  . 

Case  "2,  A  cbild,  about  a  twelvemonth 
old,  presented  itself  at  the  Hospital  with  a 
naevus  on  the  cheek,  of  about  the  same  size 
as  that  described  in  the  former  case.  The 
kalipurtnn  was  applied,  as  in  that  instance, 
with  the  same  happy  effect,  the  ulceration 
which  followed  the  separation  of  the  eschar 
extending  until  the  whole   diseased    mass 


was  destroyed  ;  after  which,  complete  cica- 
trisation took  place,  no  vestige  of  the  nrevus 
being  visible. 

The  operation  on  the  case  of  cancer  of  the 
lip,  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  has  been 
performed.  It  was  done  by  Mr.  Wardrop 
in  the  usual  manner,  by  including  the  dis- 
eased portion  between  two  linear  incisions, 
meeting  at  an  angle,  in  the  form  of  a  V,  and 
they  were  made  so  as  to  include  a  greater 
portion  of  lip  than  what  could  be  marked 
as  the  extent  of  the  disease.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  were  kept  in  contact  by  one  pin 
inserted  close  to  thr-  red  edge  of  the  lip, 
whilst  the  lower  pait  was  drawn  together 
by  one  common  suture. 

A  case  of  polypus  of  the  nose,  a  case  of 
cataract,  and  two  cases  of  fistula  lnchryma- 
lis,  have  also  been  the  subjects  of  opera- 
tions within  the  last  two  or  three  days. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OP  CONGENITAL  CLEFT  PALATE. 

The  subject  of  the  above  malformation  is  a 
man  named  William  Evans,  tet.  24,  who 
was  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  January 
27  th,  with  iritis  of  the  left  eye.  Erom  the 
difficulty  he  experienced  in  articulating — - 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  state  of  the 
eye,  it  was  presumed,  a  priori,  that  the  syphi- 
litic virus  had  made  considerable  ravages  in 
his  throat.  Upon  examination,  however, 
no  traces,  either  of  present  or  past  ulcera- 
tion, could  be  discovered  ;  but  in  lieu 
thereof,  "  a  tremendous  gap,"  as  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  would  say,  was  seen  extending  com- 
pletely through  the  palate  backwards,  as 
far  as  the  isthmus  faucium,  a  congenital  de- 
formity. On  either  side  of  the  cleft,  at  the 
termination  of  the  soft  palate,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  uvula  can  be  seen.  The  diameter 
of  the  fissure  cannot  be  less  than  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  at  its  posterior  part,  and 
about  half  an  inch  at  its  anterior  part,  its 
depth  about  one-third  of  an  inch.  The 
man  is  capable  of  retaining  his  saliva,  can 
masticate  and  swallow  solid  food  tolerably 
well,  but  liquids  return  by  the  nose,  unless 
slowti/  taken.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
underwent  the  operation  for  hare-lip,  which 
proved  successful.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  re- 
marking upon  t'  e  case,  observed,  that  it 
was  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  the  cleft 
in  the  palate  to  continue  withoutanymarginal 
approximation,  after  the  successful  per- 
formance of  the  just  mentioned  operation  at 
an  eaily  age — surgeons  generally  relying  on 
it,   as  remedial   for  both  deformities.    In 
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MR.  EARLE'S  ELECTRICAL  DISCOVERY. 


proof  of  this  assertion,  he  said  he  had  per- 
formed the  operation  on  a  child  of  a  tender 
age,  in  whom  there  was  a  considerable  cleft 
in  the  palate  at  the  same  time  ;  that  some 
months  afterwards  he  had  seen  the  child, 
and  that  the  cleft  had  diminished  in  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

Mr.  Lawrence  thought  that  the  furrow 
existed  in  the  bony  palate,  and  possibly, 
that  the  bones  were  wanting ;  which  ob- 
servation seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  there  was  a  considerable  inter- 
space (overlooked,  we  think,  in  the  first  ex- 
amination,) in  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  be- 
tween the  incisior  teeth. 


"  SOUND    CHIRURGICAL    KNOWLEDGE, " 

Bought  and  sold  for  221.  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

A  few  days  since,  a  poor  woman  presented 
herself  at  the  Hospital,  with  a  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri  into  the  axilla. 
The  nature  of  the  case  was  so  striking  and 
manifest,  that  any  one  could  detect  it  by  a 
side  glance.  She  stated  that  the  accident 
was  of  three  months  standing  ;  that  it  re- 
sulted from  a  fall  in  Fleet  Market ;  that 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  she  was  im- 
mediately taken  to  a  surgeon  in  the  neigh  - 
bourhood,whoonexaminingthe  arm  reported 
it  to  be  a  mere  bruise,  and  gave  her  a  lotion 
for  the  part  affected.  From  her  disability  to 
use  the  arm,  upon  which  her  livelihood  de- 
pended, and  the  pain  and  uneasiness  con- 
tinuing unabated,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
siduous use  of  the  surgeon's  lotion ;  she 
thought  herself  justified  in  applying  to 
another  illustrious  member  of  the  same 
surgery-selling  establishment.  This  pro- 
fessor of"  sound  chirurgical,"  considered  it 
to  be  a  weakness  in  the  part ;  and  conse- 
quently, completely  cemented  the  shoulder, 
with  a  corroborant  plaster.  In  this  state 
she  came  to  the  Hospital.  The  muscles 
of  the  shoulder  appeared  wasted,  and  the 
limb  but  of  little  use.  Flexion  and  exten- 
sion of  the  fore-arm  tolerably  good  ;  which 
however  has  not  been  the  case  until  within 
the  last  few  days.  The  head  of  the  hume- 
rus having  contracted  adhesions,  and  formed 
a  new  capsule,  its  motions  are  too  limited 
for  any  useful  purpose.  Messrs.  Stanley, 
Earle,  and  Lloyd,  held  a  consultation,  and 
considering  the  age  of  the  patient,  (66,) 
and  the  danger  of  tearing  asunder  the  newly- 
formed  adhesions,  resolved  that  no  at- 
tempt at  reduction  would  be  prudent,  and 
that  she  had  better 


bear  the  ills  she  had 


Than  fly  to  others  which  she  knew  not  of." 


A     NEW     ELECTRICAL     DISCOVERY    BY    MR. 
EARLE. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  satis- 
faction at  being  the  organ  of  exclusive  com- 
munication of  a  novel  and  brilliant  mechani- 
cal discovery  of  Mr.  Earle  ;  our  gratification 
is  not  the  less  unalloyed  by  an  anticipation 
of  the  extreme  chagrin  and  mortification 
Roderick  of  the  Yellow  will  experience  on  a 
perusal  of  the  following  "  doings"  of  his 
staunch  contributor.  The  case  has  been 
extracted  from  our  note  book  earlier  than 
usual,  from  the  idea,  that  as  spring  is  rapidly 
approaching,  and  all  the  world  about  to  physic, 
it  is  highly  necessary  to  know  that  a  morn- 
ing walk  to  Mr.  Beaume  the  electrician,  is 
now  discovered  to  be  a  very  genteel  and 
speedy  mode  of  gaining  that  end,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  keeping  the  stomach  and 
mucous  membranes  intact  from  their  vul- 
gar noisy  griping  acquaintances,  senna 
and  salts.  In  anticipation  of  the  future 
fame  and  gratitude  attached  to  Mr.Beaume's 
galvanic  efforts,  we  may  suggest  de  Vie 
as  not  an  inappropriate  addition  to  his  al- 
ready respected  name.  Beaume  de  Vie, 
alias  Compound  Decoction  of  Aloes.  Such 
appendage  would  proclaim  at  once  his  call- 
ing, and  the  world's  gratitude. 

Mr.  Earle  has  had  under  his  care,  for  a 
considerable  time,  a  child  affected  with 
amaurosis.  Its  bowels  have  been  consti- 
pated ;  their  secretions  of  a  very  offensive 
character;  and  the  biliary  secretions,  as 
might  be  expected,  of  an  unhealthy  appear- 
ance. The  disease  of  the  eyes  has  been 
regarded  as  sympathetic,  and  the  grand 
sourse  of  mischief  referred  to  the  hepatic 
organs.  Accordingly,  mercury  has  been 
the  grand  anchor  of  hope  ;  calomel,  with  its 
irritating  step-sister,  scammony,  has  been 
prescribed  without  any  regard  to  frequency 
or  quantity.  Mr.  Earle,  at  each  successive 
visit,  has  expressed  surprise  at  Jinding  no 
amendment  in  the  biliary  secretions,  after  the 
employment  of  such  active  medicines.  The 
sovereign  remedy  was  ordered  to  be  follow- 
ed up  with  greater  vigour,  until  a  healthy 
action  could  be  induced.  But  the  child's 
liver  was  incorrigible,  and  not  to  be  bullied 
even  by  such  powerful  means.  Desparing 
of  success  from  their  further  use,  the  idea 
of  electricity  flashed  upon  his  recollection  ; 
and  forthwith,  the  liver  was  electrified.  It 
has  been  so  again  and  again,  but  without  the 
wished-for  change.  If  Mr.  Earle  had  him- 
self possessed  a  little  more  of  the  "  elec- 
trical devil,"  he  would  soon  have  discovered 
that  the  continuance  of  the  hepatic  derange- 
ment was  more  attributable  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  dresser,  than  to  the  obstinacy 
of  the  organ  in  question.  The  medicines 
prescribed,  from  the   commencement  were 
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neglected  being  written  for  by  the  dresser, 
and  the  child  took  absolutely  nothing. 
It'  Mr.  Earle  had  electrified  the  brain  of  his 
dresser,  he  would  have  exhibited  himself 
more  favourably  as  a  shrewd  and  attentive 
Hospital  surgeon. 


OPERATIONS. 

Mr.  Vincent  on  Saturday  removed  from  a 
man,  a  portion  of  what  is  commonly  called 
"  cancerous  lip  ;"  the  section  of  the  excised 
part  gave  no  indications  of  a  carcinoma- 
tous structure. 

Mr.  Earle  operated  on  a  man  who  had 
permanent  stricture  of  the  bulbous  part  of 
the  urethra  ;  immediately  posterior  to  which, 
through  a  fistulous  opening,  the  greater 
part  of  the  urine  was  discharged.  A  staff 
being  passed  down  to  the  strictured  part,  an 
incision,  about  an  inch  in  length,  was 
made,  directed  towards  its  point.  After 
the  division  of  the  stricture,  a  bougie  with- 
out much  difficulty  was  passed  into  the 
bladder.  After  its  withdrawal,  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  was  made  for  some  time  to  in- 
troduce a  flexible  catheter.  The  failure 
was  attributed  to  the  iiimsiness  of  the 
stilet.  An  ordinary  silver  catheter  was 
substituted  but  attended,  with  a  like  re- 
sult. Eventually  a  common  wax  bougie 
was  passed  through  the  urethra,  the  point 
presenting  at  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
neum, to  maintain  pervious  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  divided  stricture  ;  the  lower 
one  it  was  presumed  would  be  kept  open  by 
the  urinal  discharge.  In  the  course  of  a 
da}r  or  two  an  attempt  was  again  to  be  made 
to  introduce  a  flexible  catheter,  to  remain 
in  the  bladder,  that  granulations  might  form 
over  it. 
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If  Mr.  Rose  (or  any  friend  of  his)  who 
applied  in  the  month  of  December  last  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  Bow-street  Office,  for 
a  summons  against  a  Mr.  Pritchard,  to 
whom  he  alleged  lie  had  paid  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney for  a  Medical  Practice  in  a  midland 
county,  would  leave  his  address  at  The 
Lancet  Office,  or  send  a  line  saying  where 
a  communication  would  reach  him,  we 
should  feel  particularly  obliged  ;  the  earliei 
this  is  done,  the  greater  would  be  the  obli- 
gation. 

We  were  not  at  the  Guy's  Dinner,  as 
"  R.  X."  will  perceive  from  a  previous  no  - 


tice ;  we  know  nothing  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  alludes. 

The  correspondence  with  the  Editors  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journals  is  under 
consideration. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Suppuration  Oint- 
ment is  informed,  that  his  cases,  are  Adver- 
tisements ;  if  he  will  send  us  the.  receipt, 
we  will  publish  it,  but  we  never  puff  secret 
remedies. 

Many  thanks  to  our  esteemed  friend  the 
Author  of  the  Tracts  on  Medical  Legisla- 
tion ;  he  will  perceive  that  we  do  not  forget 
him. 

The  complaints  of  a  "  Friend"  respect- 
ing occasional  errors  in  orthography,  are 
not  in  some  respects  devoid  of  founda- 
tion. If  he  were  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  evil  to  be  overcome,  his  excel- 
lent judgment  would  furnish  many  excuses 
for  that  which  now  appears  to  be  the  effect 
of  negligence.  As  to  the  cover,  we  take  no 
part  in  its  management,  and  never  see  it 
until  the  Number  is  published — this  depart- 
ment rests  entirely  with  the  Printer. 

Thanks  to  our  friend  of  Walbrook,  for  his 
hint  of  the  Dioceniad  ;  but  we  fear  it 
would  be  unintelligible  to  the  million. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  "  General  Prac- 
titioner" for  a  little  paper  on  the  exci- 
sion of  the  teeth,  which  shall  be  inserted. 

"  An  Undergraduate  of  Cambrtdge" 
may  rely  on  our  giving  the  work  lie  men- 
tions an  impartial  notice.  If  the  interests 
of  medical  literature,  and  the  security  of 
the  public  demand  a  severe  criticism,  we 
hope  it  will  be  dictated  by  an  unalloyed 
sense  of  justice. 

A  note  of  the  operation  mentioned  by 
"  One  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Middlesex," 
would  be  acceptable,  and  the  abuse  of  which 
he  complains  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Although  the  affairs  of  a  Bankrupt  Horse- 
dealer  and  the  10  per  cent,  business,  are  not 
strictly  calculated  for  the  pages  of  The 
Lancet,  yet  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
office  of  a  public  functionary,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  an  Institution  in  which  we 
take  a  deep  interest,  it  is  possible  that  the 
communication  of  "  Vindex"  may  be  in- 
serted. 

Several  Chemists  inform  us,  that  they 
now  sell  very  little  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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The  communication  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
Hill  on  the  infusion  of  Ergot,  shall  be  in- 
serted. 

We  very  much  regret  that  we  cannot  ren- 
der "  T.  P."  a  satisfactory  reply.  Would 
an  Advertisement  serve  him  1  If  so,  it  shall 
be  inserted  free  of  expense. 

The  Communications  of  a  Veterinary 
Student — An  Old  Practitioner — A  Pu- 
pil— John  Smith — A  Pupil  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's— R.  Z. — One  of  the  Dinner 
Party — A  Tyro  Readingensis — are  un- 
der consideration. 

We  are  keeping  a  sharp  look  out 
after  the  "  Building  Committee"  of  St. 
George's  Hospital  as  well  as  the  surgical 
operators,  and  we  caution  the  Mahogany 
Doctor  of  Piccadilly,  not  to  attempt  to  squeeze 
his  architectural  friend  too  forcibly  down 
the  mouths  of  the  Committee,  as  some  of 
them  are  rather  dyspeptic. 

Jemmy  Copland  says  that  we  canDOt  de- 
cline a  noun  ;  at  all  events  we  have  declined 
his  articles. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Granville,  in  our  next. 


Thefullowing  Works  have  been  received. 

1.  Remarks  on  the  Merits  and  present 
State  of  Vaccination,  wherein  the  Objec- 
tions of  the  Antivaccinists  are  considered. 
By  Robert  Lf.wins,  M.  D.,  &c.  Post  8vo. 
pp.  80.  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.,  London.  1825. 

2.  A  Letter  on  the  Medical  Employment 
of  White  Mustard  Seed.  By  a  Member  of 
the  London  College  of  Surgeons.  8vo.  pp. 
32.  Carpenter.  1826. 

3.  Observations  on  Medical  Reform ; 
Illustrating  the  present  Condition  of  Medi- 
cal Science,  Education  and  Practice,  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  proposing 
such  alterations  therein,  as  appear  most  like- 
ly to  succeed  in  remedying  the  several  evils 
wl\ich  abound  in  this  profession,  and  which 
have  at  length  become  subjects  of  universal 
complaint.  8vo.  pp.  105.  Keene,  Dublin  ; 
and  Longman  and  Co.,  London.  1807. 


4.  The  Introductory  Lecture  of  a  Course 
upon  State  Medicine,  delivered  in  Mr. 
Grainger's  Theatre,  Southwark,  on  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  1.  By  John  Elliotson,  M.  D. 
&c.  8vo.  pp.  33.  London,  1821.  LoDg- 
man  and  Co. 


5.  An  Essay  on  the  Medicinal  Efficacy 
and  Employment  of  the  Bath  Waters,  illus- 
trated by  Remarks  on  the  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  the  Animal  Frame,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  Treatment  of  Gout,  Rheuma- 
tism, Palsy,  and  Eruptive  Diseases.  By 
Edward  Barlow,  M.  D.  Graduate  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  M.  R.  S.  I.,  one 
of  the  Physicians  of  the  Bath  Hospital,  and 
or' the  Bath  City  Infirmary  and  Dispensary  ; 
and  Physician  of  the  Charitable  Society  for 
the  relief  of  Lying-in  Women.  8vo.  pp. 
200.  Longman  and  Co.,  London,  and  Con- 
stable and  Co.,  Edinburgh.     1822. 


6.  Numerous  Cases  illustrative  of  the  Ef- 
ficacy of  the  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  Acid 
in  Affections  of  the  Stomach;  with  ft  Re- 
port upon  its  powers  in  Pectoral  and  other 
Diseases,  in  which  it  has  been  already  re- 
commended ;  and  some  facts  respecting  the 
necessity  of  varying  the  Doses  of  Medicines 
according  to  circumstances  ;  and  the  use  of 
Opium  in  Diabetes.  By  John  Elliotson, 
M.D.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  107  Longman  and  Co., 
London;  Hodges  and  M' Arthur,  Dublin; 
and  Black,  Edinburgh.     1820. 


7.  On  the  Treatment  of  the  more  Pro- 
tracted Cases  of  Indigestiou.  By  A.  P. 
W.  Philip,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E.,  being 
an  Appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  Indigestion. 
8vo.  pp.  86.     Underwoods.  1827. 


8.  Medical  Botany,  or  Illustrations  and 
Descriptions  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeias, with  those  lately  introduced  into 
Medical  Practice.  Part  II.  By  John  Ste- 
phenson, M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  James  Morss  Churchill,  Esq. 
Surgeon,  Fellow  of  the  Medico-Botanical 
Society  of  London.  Royal  8vo.  J.Churchill, 
Leicester-square,  London  ;  Cafrae  and  Son, 
Edinburgh  ;  Hodges  and  M' Arthur,  Dublin, 
1827. 


ERRATA. 

In  our  last  number,  at  page  602,  2d  co* 
lumn,  1st  line  from  the  top,  for  "  carotid," 
read  "parotid;"  page  608,  2d  column,  23d 
line  from  top,  for  "  the  obliteration  of  the 
ovum  appeared,"  read,  "  and  was  then  obli- 
terated, and  lastly  disappeared  ;"  line  26th 
from  the  bottom,  for  "  usual,"  read  "  anal ;" 
line  20th  from  the  bottom,  between  "  diame- 
ter" and  "  formed,"  omit  "  it," 
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DR.  CLUTTERBUCK. 

Lecture  X. 

On  the  Varieties  of  Idiopathic  Fever. 

The  third  variety  of  simple  continued  fever, 
is  that  which  has  been  generally  called  by 
English  writers,  the  loio  nervous  fever,  (febrit 
lenta  nervosa,)  the  typhus  mitior  of  Dr.  Cullen. 
This  is  the  prevailing  form  of  fever  in  this 
country  at  present,  and  is  marked  by  the 
mildness  of  its  character  at  first,  and  its  pro- 
tracted duration,  often  to  the  extent  of  three 
or  four  weeks  ;  the  symptoms,  however, 
generally  increasing  in  severity  as  the  dis- 
ease proceeds. 

It  commonly  makes  its  approach  slowly 
and  insidiously,  so  that  many  days  often 
elapse  before  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  or 
even  recognized.  The  first  symptoms  no- 
ticed, are  general  lassitude  and  indisposi- 
tion for  all  exertion,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal. There  is  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in 
tlis  head,  back,  and  limbs.  There  are  occa- 
sional fits  of  chilliness,  the  skin  being  at  the 
time,  perhaps, preternaturally  warm.  The  ap- 
petite is  lost ;  the  mouth  is  slightly  parched, 
the  tongue  furred,  and  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour  ;  the  sleep  disturbed  and  unrefresh- 
ing  ;  the  pulse  rather  weak  and  frequent, 
but  soft.  These  symptoms  go  on  increasing 
from  day  to  day,  the  cerebral  functions  be- 
coming more  and  more  impaired  or  disturb- 
ed as  the  disease  proceeds.  The  patient, 
after  having  passed  several  restless  nights, 
is  observed  to  be  slightly  delirious  on  wak- 
ing ;  the  delirium  gradually  increasing  from 
day  to  day,  till  it  becomes  nearly  constant, 
though  he  may  generally  be  roused  to  recol- 
lection for  a  time.  The  prostration  of  mus- 
cular strength  increases,  and  the  patient  is 
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found  lying  stretched  out  on  his  back,  slid- 
ing continually  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
bed.  Tremors  of  the  hands,  (suhsultus  tendi- 
num,)  and  of  the  tongue  when  attempted  to 
be  put  out  for  examination,  are  observed. 
The  crust  on  the  tongue  turns  gradually 
darker,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  black  in 
many  cases  ;  while  a  similar  black  incrusta- 
tion is  seen  about  the  teeth  and  lips.  The 
countenance  is  dull  and  unmeaning.  The 
skin  altogether  acquires  a  dark  and  dirty 
hue  ;  it  is  often  hot  and  dry  to  the  feel,  but 
at  times  covered  with  sweat.  The  stools 
and  urine  are  at  length  discharged  involun- 
tarily. The  pulse  is  soft  throughout,  though 
not  reduced  in  point  of  strength  by  any 
means  in  proportion  to  the  muscular  debi- 
lity present ;  but  as  the  disease  proceeds, 
the  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  weaker,  so  as 
to  be  easily  compressed ;  and  at  the  same 
time  more  and  more  frequent,  beating  120, 
130,  or  even  as  high  as  150  times  in  a  mi- 
nute. In  this  way,  unless  some  accessory 
inflammation  should  arise,  the  patient  gra- 
dually sinks  and  dies,  after  a  period  of  20  or 
30  days,  or  even  more. 

You  will  find  in  the  older  writers,  con- 
stant reference  made  to  critical  daysia.  fever; 
meaning  thereby,  certain  days  upon  which 
fever  is  more  disposed  to  terminate  than  on 
others.  Among  these  critical  days,  the  3d, 
7th,  11th,  14th,  and  21st,  are  particularly 
mentioned.  Now  considering  how  gene- 
rally this  opinion  of  critical  days  was  main- 
tained among  the  ancients,  who  were  very 
acute  observers  of  diseases,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  it  to  be  wholly  without 
foundation.  It  is  true  that  in  modern  times 
the  fact  of  fevers  having  a  tendency  to  ob- 
serve certain  periods  has  been  questioned  ; 
but  then  you  are  to  consider,  that  the  an- 
cient writers  upon  the  subject  lived  in  a 
very  different  climate  from  ours,  and  treated 
fever  in  a  very  different  way.  The  medi- 
cines then  in  use  were  comparatively  inert, 
so  that  the  disease,  in  fact,  was  left  very 
much  to  itself;  whence  its  natural  tenden- 
cies might  be  seen.  But  in  the  present 
day,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  me- 
dicines of  the  most  powerful  and  even  vio- 
lent kind  ;  by  which  the  natural  course  of 
the  disease  is  disturbed,  and  often  wholly 
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interrupted.  Nevertheless,  I  think,  the  ten- 
dency to  observe  certain  periods,  may  be 
seen  even  at  present,  provided  the  disease 
be  left  to  pursue  its  course  in  a  quiet  way. 
And  there  is  this  advantage  in  the  admis- 
sion, if  well  founded,  that  it  prepares  us  the 
better  for  waiting ;  and  enables  us  at  the 
same  time  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  pro- 
gnosis. Accordingly,  if  a  fever  passes  the 
3d  day,  it  will  seldom  be  found  to  terminate 
before  the  7 th  ;  if  it  exceeds  this,  you  may 
generally  calculate  upon  its  running  on  to 
the  14th  ;  and,  if  mild  in  its  characters,  to 
the  21st.  All  this,  however,  must  be  taken 
with  considerable  latitude. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  a  fever  of 
the  low  nervous  kind,  though  subject  to  con- 
siderable variety.  Its  attack  is  sometimes 
more  sudden  and  violent,  commencing  with 
severe  rigors,  followed  by  great  heat,  and  a 
fuller  and  stronger  pulse,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  inflammatory  fever  before  described  ;  in 
which  case,  the  disease  altogether  is  com- 
monly of  shorter  duration,  and  is  disposed 
to  terminate  by  profuse  sweating.  Those 
cases  that  commence  slowly  and  mildly,  are 
generally  much  protracted,  and  go  off  in  a 
gradual  way,  without  any  thing  like  a  crisis ; 
sleep  then  returns,  the  tongue  becomes 
gradually  cleaner,  and  appetite  is  restored. 
This  is  the  ordinary  course  and  termination  ; 
but  if  injudiciously  treated,  as  by  the  use  of 
stimulant  medicines  of  any  kind,  or  by  con- 
fining the  patient  in  a  heated  and  impure  at- 
mosphere, the  mildest  case  may  be  made  to 
assume  the  characters  of  the  Taostmalignanl. 
As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  removal  of  a  pa- 
tient from  such  a  situation  into  a  cool  and 
pure  air  ;  with  the  abstraction  of  stimuli, 
where  these  had  been  improperly  applied  ; 
will  often  at  once,  as  by  a  charm,  occasion 
the  disappearance  of  all  the  formidable 
symptoms.  In  the  present  day,  the  putrid 
or  malignant  form  of  fever  is  rarely  met 
with  in  the  practice  of  our  public  institu- 
tions, except  as  the  result  of  great  ne- 
glect ;  whereas  formerly,  it  was  of  almost 
daily  occurrence  ;  and  proved  fatal  in  a  large 
proportion,  as  you  may  see  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Gejieral  Dispensary,  published  by  the  late 
Dr.  Lettsom.  The  reason  is  obvious :  at 
that  time,,  the  cooling  treatment  of  fever  was 
not  in  very  general  use  ;  the  employment 
of  bark  and  wine  to  a  great  extent,  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  cure.  At  present,  we  act 
in  the  reverse  way  ;  following  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  in  regard  to  the  general 
management  of  the  patient ;  that  is,  allow- 
ing a  free  admission  of  cool  and  fresh  air, 
and  cold  water  to  quench  thirst ;  avoiding 
carefully  at  the  same  time  all  stimulant  and 
exciting  means,  either  in  diet  or  medicine. 
An  attention  to  these  points  alone,  is,  in 
most  cases,  sufficient  to  ensure  a  mild  dis- 
ease, and  a  favourable  termination. 


Causes. — Fever  is  disposed  to  assume  the 
low  or  nervous  type,  when  it  occurs  in  habits 
of  no  great  strength  ;  in  the  confined  and 
unwholesome  atmosphere  of  large  tow'ns, 
and  in  a  low  situation  ;  and  especially  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer.  Its  immediate 
or  exciting  causes  are,  any  of  the  ordinary 
causes  of  inflammation  in  general ;  such  as 
exposure  to  cold,  or  too  high  a  temperature 
of  the  air*  A  sudden  change  of  weather 
from  cold  to  warm,  is  always  observed  to  be 
productive  of  fever  with  unusual  frequency, 
and  indeed  of  brain-affections  in  general. 
When  fever  arises  from  this  cause,  and  in 
the  circumstances  just  mentioned  as  pre- 
disposing to  the  disease,  it  very  generally 
assumes  the  low  or  nervous  type.  Mental 
anxiety,  and  the  other  depressing  passions,  as 
we  call  them,  when  long  continued,  are 
also  powerful  causes  in  exciting  this  form 
of  fever.  Such  affections  of  mind  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  general  health,  which, 
to  speak  figuratively,  they  gradually  under- 
mine. The  action  of  the  heart  is  enfeebled, 
the  circulation  languid,  animal  heat  dimi- 
nished, and  the  secretions  ill  performed  ; 
the  appetite  is  impaired,  and  the  sleep  un- 
refreshing.  I  need  not  say  more  to  account 
for  the  general  weakness  of  system  that  is 
thus  produced.  But  it  seems  to  be  thought, 
that  the  circulation  of  the  brain  itself,  which 
is  doubtless  the  medium  through  which  the 
general  health  suffers  in  these  cases,  is  di- 
minished, like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem. This,  however,  is  no  necessary  infe- 
rence, nor  is  it  consistent  witli  the  pheno- 
mena that  present  themselves,  while  its  ad- 
mission leads  to  improper  practice.  When 
we  speak  of  dejrressing  passions,  it  is  in  al- 
lusion to  the  spirits  merely,  not  the  general 
strength  of  the  body.  The  notions  com- 
monly entertained  on  this  subject,  are  by 
no  means  correct,  and  tend  to  mislead  in 
practice ;  as  they  suggest  the  idea,  that 
depression  of  spirits  and  depression  o(  strength, 
are  the  same  thing.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  hear  of  wine  and  other  stimulants 
being  recommended,  only  because  the  spirits 
are  low  and  depressed.  This  generally  ag- 
gravates the  mischief,  and  often  induces  ac- 
tual disease  in  the  brain,  where  perhaps 
none  before  existed.  Mental  distress  or 
anxiety  is  a  cause  of  excitement  to  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  brain  ;  the  action  of 
which  it  first  simply  increases,  producing 
throbbing  pain  in  the  head  with  increase  of 
heat  in  the  part,  and  want  of  sleep.  If  the 
cause  be  long  continued,  it  gives  rise  at 
length  to  actual  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
generally  in  the  form  of  the  loio  or  nervous 
fever  now  described. 

Theory. — The  peculiarity  of  this  variety 
of  fever,  consists  in  the  comparative  mild- 
ness of  the  symptoms  in  the  beginning,  and 
its  protracted  duration  ;  with  the  gradual 
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accession  of  the  worst  or  most  malignant 
symptoms,  towards  the  end  of  "the  disease. 
The  general  character  of  the  symptoms, 
however,  is  still  the  sam?,  differing  from  the 
other  forms  of  fever  merely  in  degree.  The 
essential,  or  pathognomonic  symptoms,  all 
point  to  the  brain  as  the  primary  seat  of 
disease.  The  head  is  the  part  principally, 
and  almost  exclusively,  complained  of,  as 
the  seat  of  pain  ;  while  the  disturbed  state 
of  feeling,  as  observed  in  all  the  different 
orgaJis  of  sense,  those  of  vision,  hearing,  touch, 
taste,  and  smell — the  depression  at  first,  and, 
subsequently,  tbe  derangement  of  the  volun- 
tary power  of  the  system — and,  lastly,  the 
inability  for  mental  exertion,  followed,  in  al- 
most every  protracted  case,  by  actual  de- 
rangement of  mind — all  serve  to  show  the 
disordered  state  of  the  sensorium.  These 
symptoms  are  not  found  in  other  diseases  ; 
while  they  belong  essentially  to  idiopathic 
fever,  and  serve  unequivocally  to  mark  its 
seat,  The  diagnosis,  or  means  of  distin- 
guishing idiopathic  fever  from  other  febrile 
diseases,  is  founded  entirely  on  the  state 
of  the  brain  and  its  functions  ;  the  pyrexia, 
or  general  febrile  symptoms,  it  possesses  in 
common  with  other  inflammations. 

There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  be  ob- 
served between  the  state  of  the  muscular 
strength,  and  that  of  the  general  vascular  sys- 
tem, in  this  variety  of  fever  ;  for,  often, 
where  the  muscular  weakness  is  so  great, 
that  the  patient  can  hardly  support  himself 
erect,  the  pulse,  in  point  of  strength,  as  well 
as  fulness,  scarcely  varies  from  the  natural 
standard.  This  circumstance  you  will  find 
noticed  by  numerous  writers,  especially  by 
Sauvages,  a  French  nosologist  of  great  cele- 
brity. He  says  of  fever  in  general,  that 
there  is  always  observed  a  greater  degree  of 
prostration  of  strength  (meaning  muscular 
strength),  than  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  state  of  the  vital  powers,  that  is,  the  force 
of  circulation  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  parti- 
cular form  of  fever  we  are  now  describing, 
(the  typhus  miliar,  or  low  nervous  fever,)  he 
observes,  that  whilst  the  pulse  often  is 
neither  more  frequent,  nor  stionger,  than  in 
health,  the  power  of  the  limbs  is  nearly  lost. 
Now  I  need  not  observe  to  you,  that  the 
muscular  power  is  altogether  dependent  upon 
the  brain,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  its  peculiar 
or  special  functions  ;  while  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation, though  not  uninfluenced  by  the 
brain,  are  yet  to  a  certain  extent  indepen- 
dent of  it ;  whence  it  is  that,  in  many  of 
the  diseases  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the 
present,  the  general  circulation  is  but  lit- 
tle disturbed.  If  you  felt  the  pulse  merely, 
without  inquiring  into  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  you  would  not  be  able 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  disease 
actually  present,  nor  to  judge  of  its  danger. 

And  thus  you  learn,  that  the  general  vas- 


cular system  is  not  the  seat  of  fever ;  in  other 
words,  that  fever  is  not  a  disease  of  the 
whole  system,  as  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed ;  while  all  the  essential  characters, 
those  which  are  invariably  present,  refer 
themselves  unequivocally  to  the  brain  as  the 
primary  seat  of  disease  ;  for  they  consist  in 
pain,  or  other  uneasy  feelings,  and  disturb- 
ance of  functions,  in  this  organ.  This,  which 
is  from  the  first  obvious,  becomes  still  more 
manifest,  as  the  disease  proceeds.  The  or- 
gan becomes  less  and  less  capable  of  per- 
forming its  various  offices,  till  they  are  at 
length  annihilated  ;  as  is  seen  in  the  worst 
or  most  malignant  forms  of  the  disease,  the 
last  stage  being  nearly  the  same  in  all. 

If  the  patient  dies  from  the  fever  itself, 
and  not  from  some  supervening  or  accessory 
disease,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the 
brain,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  never  fails  to 
exhibit  marks  of  pre-existing  inflammation  ; 
such  as  increased  vascularity,  redness  and 
opacity  of  membranes,  with  more  or  less 
accumulation  of  serous  fluid,  in  proportion 
as  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  I  should  have  remarked  to 
you,  that  the  blood  when  drawn  from  a 
vein,  in  this  as  in  other  varieties  of  fever, 
exhibits  strongly  the  ordinary  changes  in- 
duced on  it  by  continued  inflammation.  This 
is  not  always  observed  in  the  first  or  second 
bleedings  ;  but  if  the  disease  proceeds, 
such  appearances  will  almost  constantly  be 
found.  The  change,  however,  induced  on  the 
blood,  by  inflammation  affecting  the  general 
substance  of  the  brain,  or  what  we  call 
idiopathic  fever,  is  in  some  striking  points 
peculiar.  The  inflammatory  crust  is  rather 
sizy  than  buffy,  that  is,  it  is  gelatinous  or 
semi-transparent ;  and  it  frequently  retains 
a  portion  of  the  red  particles,  so  as  to  acquire 
a  pinkish  tinge.  It  is  loose  in  texture,  and 
flat  in  its  surface,  which  extends  nearly  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  taken  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  serum 
does  not  separate  from  the  ji brine  at  all. 
This  softness  and  want  of  contractility  in 
the  crassamentum  of  the  blood,  has  an  ana- 
logy with  the  softness  of  the  pulse  and 
general  laxity  of  the  solids,  and  probably 
proceeds  from  the  same  cause,  an  interrup- 
tion to  the  supply  of  the  nervous  or  vital 
power  as  derived  from  the  brain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diseased  state  of  this  organ. 
In  the  worst  forms  of  fever,  the  putrid  or 
malignant,  where  the  sensorial  functions  are 
nearly  annihilated,  the  preternatural  soft- 
ness or  want  of  contractility,  is  still  more 
remarkable  ;  so  as  to  give  that  general 
tendency  to  decomposition,  both  in  the  solids 
and  fluids,  which  marks  this  aggravated 
state  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — This  form  of  fever  is  compa- 
ratively attended  with  but  little  danger, 
provided  it  be  judiciously  treated  from  the 
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beginning- ;  and  that  although  the  treat- 
ment he  nearly  passive.  If  the  patient  is 
kept  in  a  cool  and  pure  atmosphere,  and  if 
rest,  both  of  hody  and  mind,  is  enjoined,  the 
disease  rarely  proves  fatal,  but  goes  through 
its  usual  protracted  course,  without  any 
alarming-  symptoms.  *There  are  however  so 
many  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  make  it 
hardly  prudent  to  rely  upon  the  natural 
tendency  in  the  disease  to  subside.  For 
however  mild  in  its  commencement,  it  often 
goes  on  gradually  increasing  from  day  to 
day,  till  there  is  no  longer  room  for  the 
employment  of  active  means  of  cure,  and 
when  the  worst  consequences  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow.  This  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  case  in  young  and  previously  healthy 
subjects,  such  as  boys  and  girls  from  the 
age  often  to  fifteen.  Fever  in  such,  how- 
ever mild  in  its  commencement  and  early 
stages,  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  and  ought 
to  be  treated  with  great  attention. 

Treatment. — There,  are  two  modes  of  treat- 
ing fever  of  this  description,  each  of  which 
has  its  advantages,  according  to  circum- 
stances. One  is  the  palliative  or  passive  mode 
of  cure,  the  object  of  which  is  to  mitigate 
symptoms  as  they  arise,  to  avoid  all  causes 
of  aggravation,  and  thus  to  conduct  the  dis- 
ease as  quietly  as  possible  through  its  course. 
The  other  is  active,  and  may  be  termed  cura- 
tive, as  its  purpose  is  to  interrupt  at  once, 
or  as  early  as  possible,  the  course  of  the 
disease,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  an  immediate, 
or  at  least  a  speedier  termination,  than  it 
would  have  if  left  to  itself.  Now  it  is  ne- 
cessary you  should  be  acquainted  with  each 
of  these,  as  one  is  occasionally  preferable 
to  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  the  palliative 
mode,  the  greater  number  of  practitioners 
treat  fever  in  this  way  ;  trusting  to  the  na- 
tural tendency  in  the  disease  to  decline 
spontaneously  after  a  certain  period,  and 
unwilling  lo  run  the  risk  of  doing  harm 
where  the  proper  indications  of  cure  are 
not  certainly  known.  They  give,  accord- 
ingly, the  common  saline  mixture,  or  the 
acetate  of  ammonia,  or,  at  most,  small  doses 
of  some  antimonial  preparation.  This  treat- 
ment is  often  enough  successful  to  secure 
an  ordinary  share  of  reputation  for  skill  and 
judgment  to  the  practitioner.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  fever,  this  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  proper  mode  of  proceeding,  the  chance 
of  cutting  short  the  progress  of  the  disease 
being  then  very  small ;  while  it  is  not  cer- 
tain, that  active  measures  of  any  kind  can 
be  resorted  to  with  safety. 

In  practising  upon  this,  the  palliative  prin- 
ciple, the  object  of  greatest  importance  ap- 
pears to  be  the  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  body  as  far  as  possible  to  the  natural 


standard ;  by  cool  and  acidulated  drinks ; 
by  the  free  admission  of  pure  and  cool  air  ; 
and,  if  this  should  not  be  sufficient,  by  occa- 
sionally moistening  the  skin  with  cold  or 
tepid  water.  It  is  usual  to  make  an  ad- 
dition of  vinegar  to  the  water  on  these  occa- 
sions, upon  some  vague  and  antiquated  no- 
tion of  its  antiseptic  or  antiputrescent  power  : 
this  deserves  no  notice  ;  but  the  practice  is 
objectionable  in  itself;  first,  by  irritating 
the  skin,  so  as,  after  a  time,  to  increase  its 
heat ;  and  next,  by  hiding  the  offensive  va- 
pours that  may  be  floating  around,  thereby 
rendering  us  less  able  to  judge  of  the  purity 
of  the  air  the  patient  is  breathing — a  point 
of  the  greatest  moment.  The  head,  in  par- 
ticular, should  be  kept  cool  ;  remembering 
the  local  and  inflammatory  nature  of  the 
disease.  Mild  purgatives  should  he  fre- 
quently administered ;  and,  in  short,  the 
treatment,  however  mild,  should,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  be  strictly  untipldogistic.  It  is  of 
special  importance  that  the  brain,  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  disease,  should  be  as  little  exer- 
cised as  possible  ;  and  that  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  use 
the  eye  when  in  an  inflamed  state.  The 
different  organs  of  sense  should  not  be  ex- 
cited ;  nor  the  muscular  power  called  into 
action  ;  nor  the  mind  exerted.  Hence  the 
advantage  of  abstracting  the  patient  from 
light  and  noise  ;  of  keeping  him  in  bed,  or 
in  the  horizontal  posture  ;  and  of  withdraw- 
ing the  mind  from  its  usual  occupation. 
Above  all  things,  mental  emotion  should  be 
avoided. 

Such  is  the  general  management  of  the 
patient  during  the  principal  part  of  the  dis- 
ease, that  is,  as  long  as  the  pulse  preserves 
a  moderate  degree  of  strength  and  fulness. 
With  regard  to  drugs,  or  medicines  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  them,  (which  our  pa- 
tients, by  the  by,  often  designate  quite  as 
well  by  the  term  doctor's  stuff,)  there  is 
really  very  little  occasion  for  any,  with  the 
exception  of  mild  cathartics  as  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  customary  to  give  small  and 
repeated  doses  of  antimony  in  these  cases, 
upon  the  belief  that  this  metal  possess  real 
febrifuge  properties  ;  hut  I  have  never  seen 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  this  opinion:  and 
that  whether  we  employ  the  James's  fever 
powder  of  empirical  notoriety,  or  the  more 
efficient  tarlarized  antimony.  As  far  as  these, 
or  either  of  them,  induces  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing, they  may  do  some  good  ;  as  any  other 
emetic  substance  would  do  ;  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  counter-irritation  simply.  Beyond 
this,  they  have,  as  I  believe,  no  febrifuge 
power.  The  pulvis  untimonialis  of  the  Phar- 
macopeia, nine  times  in  ten,  is  altogether 
inert  and  useless ;  and  that  though  it  be 
exhibited  in  much  larger  doses  than  it  com- 
monly is.  A  common  saline  draught  is  as 
good  a  placebo  as  you  can  employ  iu  these 
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cases.  I  would  particularly  caution  you 
against  the  use  of  opium  in  the  early  stage 
offerer,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sleep, 
an  effect  which  it  rarely  produces  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  generally  renders  the  patient 
more  disturbed,  hastens  the  approach  of  de- 
lirium, and  aggravates  the  febrile  state  of 
system  altogether.  This  is  the  consequence 
of  its  exciting  the  vascular  action  of  the 
brain,  which  is  its  proper  and  specific  ope- 
ration. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  the  general  strength  is  greatly 
reduced ;  when  the  pulse  has  become  weak 
and  small ;  aDd  when  suhsultus  teiidinam  ap- 
pears ;  then,  and  not  before,  a  change  of 
plan  becomes  necessary.  In  this  state  of 
things,  stimulants  and  opiates  appear  to  be 
really  serviceable.  Wine  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  moderate  quantities,  and  at  pretty 
regular  intervaL :  and,  along  with  this, 
small  doses  of  camphor,  snake  root,  or  ammonia. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
opium  may  be  given  at  night  ;  or  repeated 
smaller  quantities  through  the  day.  In  this 
stage  too,  blisters  are  perhaps  useful.  I 
have  said  nothing  as  to  the  use  of  food,  be- 
cause where  it  is  so  much  loathed  as  is 
generally  the  case,  it  is  manifestly  improper 
to  exhibit  it :  but  where  the  patient  is  not 
averse  to  take  food,  and  especially  where  he 
shows  a  decided  appetite  for  it,  there  is  no 
advantage  in  withholding  it,  provided  it  be 
of  simple  quality.  You  will  find  small  por- 
tions of  bread  and  milk  as  good,  I  believe, 
as  any  other. 

This,  then,  is  the  passive  or  palliUive  mode 
of  treating  fever,  the  advantages  of  which 
are,  that  it  is  simple  and  easily  put  in  prac- 
tice, while  it  calls  for  no  particular  exercise 
of  judgment  in  the  practitioner  ;  so  that 
upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  is  the  best 
adapted  to  general  use.  It  has,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  and  great  disadvan- 
tages, which  render  it  far  inferior  to  a  more 
active  mode  of  cure,  judiciously  applied.  It 
protracts  unnecessarily  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  and  reduces  the  real  strength  of  the 
system  in  a  greater  degree,  and  far  more 
lastingly,  than  the  employment  of  what  are 
considered  debilitating  means,  such  as  blood- 
letting undoubtedly  is.  But  there  is  this 
difference,  that  when  a  fever  is  removed 
quickly,  though  by  a  large  abstraction  cf 
blood,  the  nutrient  functions  are  immediately 
resumed  in  the  most  active  way,  and  the 
wa3te  of  the  body  is  rapidly  supplied. 
While,  by  proceeding  in  the  other  way,  the 
disease  being  allowed  to  run  a  protracted 
course,  the  greatest  emaciation  takes  place, 
and  the  stomacli  by  long  abstinence,  and  by 
being  frequently  irritated  by  the  employ- 
ment of  drastic  purgatives,  according  to  the- 
general  practice,   is  rendered  nearly  inca- 


pable of  performing  its  functions,  so  that 
months  often  elapse  before  the  organs  of 
digestion  recover  their  powers,  and  before 
the  general  strength  is  recruited.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  disadvantage  incurred  by  so 
protracted  a  course.  There  is  always  a  risk 
of  the  disease,  however  mild  at  the  outset, 
assuming  the  typhoid  character  when  left  to 
itself,  a  thing  that  hardly  ever  occurs,  if 
active  antiphlogistic  means  are  applied  in  the 
beginning :  while  there  is  a  great  chance 
also,  from  such  a  continuance  of  inflam- 
matory action  in  the  brain,  of  a  foundation 
being  laid  for  some  alteration  of  structure  in 
the  organ,  giving  rise  to  a  permanent  dis- 
order of  one  or  more  of  its  functions.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  paralysis  in  some  form  ;  loss 
of  one  or  other  of  the  senses ;  impaired 
memory,  or  other  derangement  of  intellect; 
are  among  the  not  unfrequent  sequelm  of  this 
disease.  There  is  the  further  risk,  like- 
wise, during  so  protracted  a  course,  of  in- 
flammation arising  in  some  other  organ,  by 
which  the  danger  altogether  is  often  en- 
hanced. These  are  cogent  reasons  for  hav- 
ing recourse  to  active  means  of  cure,  for  the 
purpose  of  abridging  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, provided  it  can  be  done  with  safety, 
and  with  a  tolerable  chance  of  success. 

Now  the  means  of  inteiTupting  the  course 
of  a  fever  quickly,  are  in  all  essential  re- 
spects the  same,  as  those  we  employ  for  the 
cure  of  inflammation  in  general  ;  namely, 
bloodletting,  and  counter-irritation  of  different 
kinds.  Bloodletting,  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
performed  very  early  in  the  disease,  and 
with  as  much  freedom  as  the  general 
strength  of  the  patient  will  allow  of;  it 
may  then  be  done  with  perfect  safety,  and 
with  almost  a  certainty  of  preventing  th,e 
occurrence  of  the  worst  or  most  maligiuint 
symptoms,  even  should  the  disease  continue 
to  run  its  course  ;  for  by  checking  the  in- 
flammatory action  going  on  in  the  brain,  the 
organ  is  able  to  carry  on  its  functions,  in- 
stead of  falling  into  that  state  of  overwhelm- 
ing oppression,  upon  which  the  symptoms 
of  malignity,  as  they  are  called,  depend. 
The  more  violent  the  attack,  the  less  time 
should  be  lost  before  the  lancet  is  resorted 
to.  In  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  (in  which 
bloodletting  is  not  less  effectual,  though  not 
so  urgently  called  for,)  it  may  have  the  de- 
sired effect,  or,  at  all  events,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  safety,  where  the  disease  has 
subsisted  for  many  days.  I  have  often  used 
it  in  the  second  week  of  fever;  but  always, 
then,  to  a  very  limited  amount,  as  that  of 
five  or  six  ounces  at  a  time.  Even  at  a  late 
period  of  the  disease,  if  the  tongue  is  ex- 
tremely dry,  though  brown,  (provided  the 
pulse  still  retains  even  a  moderate  share  of 
strength  and  fulness,)  I  believe  blood  may 
be  safely  and  advantageously  drawn  to  a 
small  extent;    although  it  cannot  then  be 
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expected  to  bring  the  disease  so  quickly  to  a 
termination.  The  blood  drawn  in  these 
cases,  never  fails  to  exhibit  signs  of  the 
most  active  inflammation  ;  and  that  where 
the  fever  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  that  is, 
where  it  is  not  combined  with  inflammation 
in  any  other  organ.  Under  the  limitations 
I  have  now  stated,  bleeding  is  a  safe  remedy 
in  fever,  even  in  weak  subjects  ,  though  I 
do  not  urge  you  to  consider  it  as  indispen- 
sable in  such.  But  in  young  and  vigorous 
subjects,  especially  at  the  period  of  youth, 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  omit  it,  and  to  trust 
to  other  means.  Bloodletting,  in  these  cases, 
is  infinitely  the  best,  because  the  safest 
remedy. 

The  rest  of  the  absolutely  curative  treat- 
ment of  fever,  consists  in  counter -irritation  of 
different  kinds,  that  is,  the  making  a  power- 
ful impression  upon  some  part  of  the  system, 
so  as  to  influence  the  diseased  action  that  s 
goiug  on  in  the  brain.  For  this  purpose  we 
may  act  upon  different  parts,  with  more  or 
less  effect,  according  to  their  more  or  less 
intimate  connexion  with  the  brain.  The 
stomach  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  such 
a  purpose.  Accordingly,  emetics,  either  in 
nauseating  doses,  or  given  so  as  to  produce 
full  vomiting,  ha^e  apowerful  effect  in  check- 
ing, and  often  in  interrupting  altogether, 
the  course  of  fever  of  the  kind  we  are  now 
alluding  to.  When  I  was  less  cognizant 
than  at  present  of  the  advantages  of  bleeding 
in  fever,  I  relied  much  upon  the  use  of 
emetics;  giving  them  at  intervals  of  six  or 
eight  hours,  for  two  or  three  days  together 
often  with  the  effect  of  superseding  the  dis 
ease.  Should  this  fail  to  be  the  case,  the 
disease  must  be  allowed  to  run  its  course  ; 
which,  however,  is  likely  to  be  at  least 
mitigated  in  its  violence,  by  the  practice 
now  recommended.  As  the  object  of  em- 
ploying emetics  in  this  way,  is  not  merely 
that  of  discharging  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  but  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
disturbance  in  the  system,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  mildest  may  not  be  the  most  effectual ; 
but,  of  course,  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
carry  them  to  excess. 

Purging  is  another  mode  of  producing 
counter-h ritation  ;  and  which,  to  be  effectual, 
must  be  active  ;  the  object,  as  with  regard 
to  emetics,  being  more  than  mere  evacuation. 
But  then  you  must  not  forget,  that  the  too 
frequent  use  of  the  more  drastic  purgatives, 
is  very  capable  of  exciting  inflammation  in 
the  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal  canal;  an 
effect  which  I  believe,  is  by  no  means  un 
common  in  the  present  day,  when  purgatives, 
especially  calomel,  are  carried  to  such  an  un- 
warrantable extreme. 

Sweating  is  a  powerful  means  of  produc- 
ing counter-irritation,  and  has  been  often  em- 


ployed in  the  cure  of  fever  with  success 
It  is  indeed  a  very  old  practice.  It,  how- 
ever, requires  some  discrimination.  Sweat- 
ing can  hardly  be  excited  and  maintained  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  the  use  of  very 
active  stimulants  ;  but  these,  in  cases  where 
the  general  vascular  action  of  the  system  is 
in  great  excess,  would  be  likely  to  aggravate 
the  disease.  Now  this  is  the  case  in 
many  fevers,  especially  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  therefore  sudorijics  are  then  ge- 
nrally  objectionable,  more  particularly  if 
opium  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  In 
other  circumstances,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  disease,  they  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage. 1  may  add,  with  regard  to  the 
different  modes  of  producing  counter-irrita- 
tion hitherto  mentioned,  that  they  are  all 
rendered  more  safe,  as  well  as  more  effec- 
tual, by  previous  bloodletting  ;  which,  there- 
fore, should  always  take  precedence  of  the 
others. 

The  practice  of  cold  affusion  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  means  of  strongly  impress- 
ing the  general  system,  and  doubtless  the 
brain  itself,  as  is  evident  from  the  disturb- 
ance it  occasions  in  the  voluntary  power  more 
particularly.  In  what  degree  it  is  capable 
of  arresting  the  course  of  fever  altogether, 
can  only  be  learned  from  experience.  We 
have  the  very  respectable  testimony  of  Dr. 
Wright,  who  practised  chiefly  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool,  in 
its  favour  ;  so  that  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  power  of  this  remedy,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  to  cut  short  the  course  of 
fever.  The  practice,  however,  never  got 
into  very  general  use,  and  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  It  had  to  encounter  a 
good  deal  of  prejudice  in  the  public  mind, 
which  always  connects  together  cold  and 
disease,  as  cause  and  effect ;  while  the  cold 
affusion  is  no  more  certain  as  a  remedy, 
than  others.  It  is  further  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection of  occasionally  inducing  pulmonic 
inflammation,  rheumatism,  or  other  inflam- 
mations. Hence  it  is  hardly  at  present 
thought  of,  for  the  cure  of  fever. 

I  believe,  when  the  first  violence  of  fever 
is  subdued  by  bloodletting,  or  has  subsided 
by  continuance,  that  mercury  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed,  as  a  means  of  counter- 
irritation  ;  giving,  for  example,  a  grain  or 
two  of  calomel  every  four  or  six  hours,  till 
its  influence  in  the  system  begins  to  be  per- 
ceived. And  I  have  repeatedly  seen  rea- 
son to  think,  that  in  proportion  as  the  mer- 
curial action  was  excited,  the  fever  gave 
way  ;  the  tongue  becoming  clean,  or  at  least 
changing  its  character,  from  the  brown  or 
yellow  crust  to  the  white,  with  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  other  symptoms.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  this,  I  should  say,  that 
in  this  as  in  other  inflammations,  less  blood- 
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letting  will  suffice  ;  which  is  doubtless  a 
gfeat  advantage.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  mercury  is  very  slow  to  produce 
its  specific  effect  on  the  mouth,  in  cases  of 
fever  ;  although  it  appears  not  less  read)'  to 
irritate  the  intestinal  canal,  even  into  inflam- 
mation. This,  it  is  necessary  you  should 
be  well  aware  of ;  for  the  mischief  may  be 
taking  place  when  it  is  the  least  suspected, 
owing  to  the  want  of  consciousness  in  the 
patient.  You  should  therefore  examine 
carefully  the  state  of  the  abdomen  from 
time  to  time,  whenever  you  are  employing 
such  means. 

Lastly,  inflaming  the  skin  by  cantharides, 
or  other  means,  may  be  included  under  the 
same  general  head  with  the  former,  as  means 
of  counter-irritation.  This,  I  believe,  is  but 
of  little  efficacy  iu  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  but  may  be  useful  at  a  later  period. 

1  have  now,  Gentlemen,  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  you  the  principal  varieties  of 
simple  continued  fever,  as  known  under  the 
names  of  the  inflammatory,  the  violent  or  ma- 
lignant,  and  the  low  nervous  fever.  There 
are,  besides,  numerous  instances,  which  do 
not  come  up  quite  to  the  characters  men- 
tioned ;  whe-e  the  disease,  in  fact,  is  not 
fully  formed,  so  as  to  merit  strictly  the 
appellation  of  fever :  where,  for  example, 
the  head-ach,  disturbed  sleep,  prostration 
of  muscular  strength,  and  other  local  symp- 
toms, as  they  may  be  termed,  are  present ; 
but  where  the  general  vascular  system  does 
not  respond  ;  in  other  \  -ords,  where  little 
or  no  pyrexia  shows  itself.  These  were 
called  by  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  walk- 
ing cases  of  fever,  and  many  such  are  ob- 
served, when  fever  is  epidemic,  or  unusually 
prevalent.  They  are  often  called  here,  sick 
headaches,  bilious  attacks,  or  feverish  colds.  If 
neglected,  or,  still  more,  if  improperly  treat- 
ed by  stimulants  of  any  kind,  they  are  apt 
to  grow  into  a  more  formidable  state  of  dis- 
ease ;  but  by  active  antiphlogistic  measures, 
they  are  in  general  quickly  subdued. 

It  is  hotly  disputed  by  some,  whether  this 
variety  of  fever,  or  indeed  any  of  the  forms 
of  ordinary  fever,  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
pagated by  contagion,  in  the  manner  of 
small-pox  and  other  specific  fevers,  which  are 
.universally  allowed  to  spread  in  this  way. 
This  point  I  mean  to  call  your  attention  to, 
.in  our  next  Lecture  ;  hardly  with  a  hope, 
.however,  of  being  able  to  set  the  question 
at  rest.  Yet  the  prevention  of  the  disease 
is  so  much  involved  in  it,  as  to  make  it  a 
very  fit  subject  for  inquiry. 
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Having  made  some  prefatory  observa- 
tions on  the  advantages  of  the  classification 
of  diseases,  and  on  the  derivation  and  import 
of  the  term  Nosology,  Mr.  YVardrop  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  You  may  observe,  that  there  is  a  love 
of  order  or  arrangement  in  mankind,  com- 
mencing at  the  very  dawn  of  reason  ;  and 
when  the  intellectual  powers  are,  as  it  were, 
scarcely  awoke,  the  child  begins  to  select 
and  arrange  such  material  objects  as  happen 
to  be  within  its  reach.  It  places  bodies  to- 
gether which  are  of  the  same  form,  and  it 
collects  into  one  place  objects  of  the  same 
colour  or  of  the  same  size.  This  faculty 
seems  intended  for  the  wisest  purposes, 
and  though  it  may  be  observed  throughout 
the  animal  creation,  yet  it  is  bestowed  on 
man  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  It  is  that 
faculty  which,  when  his  intellect  has  ad- 
vanced to  maturity,  enables  him  to  divide, 
arrange,  and  classify  the  various  objects 
around  him  ;  whilst  also  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  mental  powers  for 
transacting  what  is  usually  called  the  bu- 
siness of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  of  such  im- 
portance in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as 
to  have  attributed  to  it,  by  phrenologists,  a 
particular  organ,  which  they  consider  si- 
tuated in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  cor- 
responding with  the  extremity  of  the  super- 
ciliary ridge.  "  Order,"  says  the  poet,  "  is 
heaven's  first  law." 

By  putting  together  things  that  have 
certain  resemblances  to  one  another,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  such  resem- 
blances, the  remembrance  of  each  object  is 
greatly  assisted,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  easily  enabled  to  contemplate  the 
system  of  nature  as  a  whole. 

It  is  very  easy  to  imagine  that  man,  even 
in  his  rudest  state,  should,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, have  thus  methodized  the  objects 
around  him — that  he  should  have  been 
struck  with  one  tribe  of  the  animal  creation 
walking  about  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — • 
with  another  flying  in  the  air — with  a  third, 
dwelling  in  the  waters — and,  above  all,  that 
his  mind  should  have  been  arrested  with 
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the  striking  difference  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  between  organised  and  inor- 
ganised  bodies.  You  will  easily  perceive 
that  this  germ  of  classification  must  have 
become  more  and  more  developed,  only  as 
the  knowledge  of  natural  objects  became 
more  extended.  If  the  mind  were  directed, 
therefore,  to  the  animal  creation,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  progressively  man  must  have 
been  led  to  observe,  not  only  that  there 
were  birds,  and  fishes,  and  beasts,  but  that 
there  were  distinct  tribes  of  each  of  these 
classes  of  beings.  That  some  birds  lived 
chiefly  in  the  air,  inhabited  the  highest 
trees  and  the  loftiest  mountains  ;  that  others 
frequented  only  marshy  grounds,  or  swam 
in  lakes  and  rivers  ;  that  some  fishes  crawled 
and  some  swam  ;  that  some  beasts  were 
carnivorous,  devouring  one  another,  and  that 
others  were  harmless  and  lived  on  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  lie  must  also  have  been 
struck  with  the  peculiar  forms  or  organs 
which  the  different  tribes  of  animals  pos- 
sessed, to  befit  them  for  their  peculiar  modes 
of  life.  Thus,  in  natural  history,  an  order 
or  arrangement  must,  however  imperfectly, 
have  been  made  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  civilization.  It  is  easy  to  trace 
Low  this  system  of  arranging  the  various 
objects  of  nature  should  have  been  intro- 
duced at  a  very  early  period  into  medicine. 
Even  in  the  rudest  ages  certain  resem- 
blances must  have  been  perceived  in  the 
characters  of  some  diseases.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  merely 
from  their  situation,  should  be  compared 
and  classed  together  ;  that  the  same  thing 
should  have  been  done  with  regard  to  the 
different  diseases  of  the  bones ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  how  also  the  dis- 
eases of  different  parts  or  regions,  such  as 
those  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  or  of 
particular  organs,  such  as  the  eyes,  ears,  or 
mamma?,  should  have  been  arranged  to- 
gether, and  thus  the  basis  formed  of  a 
methodical  system  of  nosology. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  medicine 
could  be  said  to  have  assumed  a  rank 
amongst  the  sciences,  and  the  earlier  writers 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  devised  any 
tiling  like  a  very  accurate  or  comprehensive 
and  systematical  arrangement  of  diseases. 
Being  a  science  of  observation,  the  progress 
of  medicine  was  naturally  slow,  and  a  full 
and  adequate  classification  could  not  have 
been  obtained,  until  a  vast  number  of  facts 
had  been  collected  by  a  rigorous  system  of 
examination.  Had  physicians  been  con- 
tented with  devoting  themselves  to  obser- 
vation, and  to  collecting  facts,  perhaps 
nosology  would  have  made  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement, and  kept  pace  with  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Instead  of  which, 
medicine  became  fettered  by  false  theories 
and  hypotheses,  and  various  classes  of  dis- 


eases were  formed  from  erroneous  notions 
of  their  nature,  of  the  seat  of  the  diseased 
parts,  or  of  their  supposed  causes.  Felix 
Plater,  a  Swiss,  has  the  credit  of  having 
made  the  first  attempt  to  form  a  classification 
of  diseases,  and  as  his  work  tended  to  di- 
vert the  mind  from  the  arbitrary  method 
which  had  previously  been  pursued,  its 
utility  was  such  as  to  cause  it  to  be  very 
generally  adopted  in  the  schools  until  ano- 
ther system  of  classification  was  published 
by  Sauvages.  The  classification  of  Sauvages 
was  almost  universally  adopted,  until  another 
new  arrangement  of  diseases  was  proposed 
by  the  celebrated  Linnceus.  Immediately 
afterwards  another  system  was  proposed  by 
Vogel  of  Gottingen,  and  lastly,  Cullen  pub- 
lished his  system  of  nosology,  which  with 
some,  and  these  often  trivial  alterations,  has 
since  been  very  generally  adopted  in  the 
different  medical  schools,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  the  continent. 

These  nosologists,  however,  differed  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  classification  of 
diseases  should  be  founded.  They  arranged 
some,  diseases  according  to  the  particular 
function  of  the  diseased  organ  ;  at  other 
times  the  diseases  of  each  organ  were  class- 
ed together  ;  in  other  instances,  diseases 
were  arranged  according  to  the  region  or 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  affected  organ 
was  situated.  Diseases  were  also  classed 
together  according  to  some  opinion  formed 
of  their  nature,  or  of  the  agent  supposed  to 
have  produced  them  ;  and  classes  of  dis- 
eases were  likewise  made  from  some  com- 
mon external  or  internal  character  ;  and  dis- 
eases were  also  divided  into  those  situated 
in  the  external,  and  those  in  the  internal 
parts  of  the  body. 

Of  the  first  mode  of  arranging  diseases,  or 
of  classifying  them  according  to  the  function 
of  the  diseased  organ  ;  you  have  examples 
in  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  of 
the  organs  of  respiration,  &c. 

You  have  an  example  of  the  classification 
of  the  diseases  of  particular  organs,  in  those 
systems  where  you  find  the  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  diseases  of  the  stomach,  of  the  uterus, 
ovaria,  testicles,  &c,  separately  treated  of. 

Those  nosologists  who  have  classed  the 
diseases  of  the  head,  the  diseases  of  the 
chest,  and  the  diseases  of  the  abdomen  to- 
gether, afford  examples  of  an  attempt  to  ar- 
range diseases  according  to  their  position  or 
the  region  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  si- 
tuated ;  and  the  classes  of  miasmata,  proflu- 
via,  contagiosa,  &c'.,  have  been  formed  from 
some,  supposed  knowledge  of  their  causes  ; 
whilst  the  class  of  tumores  has  been  merely 
formed  from  a  similarity  of  outward  appear- 
ances, viz.  that  of  external  swelling. 

All  those  artificial  arrangements  have  led 
to  the  necessity  of  bringing  into  the  same 
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class,  order,  and  genus,  diseases  which  have 
no  analogy  with  one  another. 

Thus,  under  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
digestion,  are  comprehended  peritonitis, 
diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  can- 
cer of  the  stomach  ,  &c. 

Under  the  class  of  diseases  of  particular 
organs,  as  of  the  lungs,  you  will  find  pneu- 
monia, asthma,  pthisis,  and  a  variety  of 
different  tubercles. 

In  the  class  of  diseases  formed  from  the 
relative  situation,  as  that  of  the  head,  we 
have  diseases  of  the  dura  mater  and  cranium, 
hydrocephalus,  and  the  various  tumours  of 
the  brain. 

Under  the  class  of  diseases  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  same  causes,  or  to  be  of  the 
same  nature,  we  find  scarlet  fever,  plague, 
hooping  cough,  dysenteries,  &c. 

And  under  those  classes  which  have  one 
common  character,  or  external  symptom,  as 
lumores,  there  are  included  encysted  tu- 
mours, cancerous,  scrofulous,  osseous,  and 
otlier  swellings,  together  with  hydrocele, 
and  the  pregnant  uterus. 

I  need  not  here  allude  to  the  division  of 
diseases  into  those  which  are  external  and  in- 
ternal, as  I  am  not  aware  that  any  nosologist 
has  ever  attempted  so  unphilosophical  a  task. 

However  imperfect  these  different  systems 
of  nosology  may  have  been,  they  still  served 
the  important  purpose  of  exciting  the  atten- 
tion of  medical  men,  to  compare  diseases  to- 
gether, to  find  out  analogies  or  resemblances 
amongst  some  of  them,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, to  establish  some  general  principles 
for  their  treatment.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  classifications  have  been  in  some  in- 
stances hurtful,  from  attempting  to  arrange 
together,  and  to  apply  similar  methods  of 
treatment  to  diseases  totally  different  from 
one  another.  The  table  of  diseases  in  all 
those  nosological  systems  is  so  extensive,  that 
there  is  something  repulsive  to  the  mind  of 
a  student,  to  contemplate  so  laborious  a 
task,  as  the  attention  necessary  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  them  ;  at  the  same  time  some 
system  is  indispensably  necessary  for  you  in 
the  prosecution  of  your  studies.  If  one  of 
you,  perfectly  unacquainted  with  diseases, 
were  to  have  placed  before  you  a  hundred 
sick  afflicted  with  a  variety  of  ailments, 
would  not  your  first  step  be  to  group  to- 
gether those,  which  seemed  to  you  to  have 
x>nie  resemblance,  and  thus  to  enable  your- 
selves to  form  s  me  general  notions  of  the 
different  diseases  ?  and  how  much  would 
your  labour  have  been  abbreviated  if  such  an 
arrangement  had  been  previously  pointed  out 
to  you,  and  that  you  had  found  all  those  dis- 
eases which  had  certain  analogies  to  one  an- 
other placed  together  1  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
ects  of  nosology,  is  to  save  you  all  this  labour. 
In  all  the  natural  sciences,  the  advantages  of 
classification  have  been  universally  admitted, 


and  in  proportion  as  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
botany,  and  other  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge  have  advanced,  so  have  the  errors  of 
former  classifications  been  corrected,  and 
more  perfect  systems  thus  formed.  Hence 
have  the  objects  of  these  sciences  been  not 
only  forwarded,  but  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  them  have  been  incalculably 
abbreviated. 

Since  the  time  of  the  illustrious  Cul- 
len,  whom  we  may  consider  as  the  latest 
author  that  has  attempted  to  form  a  com- 
plete system  of  nosology,  the  science  of 
medicine  has  made  rapid  and  important  ad- 
vancements. The  zeal  for  research  in  pa- 
thological anatomy,  which  was  kindled  in 
this  country  by  the  Hunters,  and  so  admira- 
bly pursued  by  Baillie,  together  with  the 
enlightened  views  which  Bichat  afterwards 
gave  of  ■'  General  Anatomy,"  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  philosophical  investigation  of 
diseases,  have  not  only  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  advancement  of  pathological 
science,  but  have,  in  my  opinion,  opened  an 
extensive  field  for  the  improvement  of  a 
methodical  nosology.  It  is  clear  that  Bi- 
chat himself  foresaw  the  influence  which  the 
splendid  general  views  he  had  given  of  the 
natural  structure  of  the  human  body  would 
ultimately  have  in  the  investigation  of  dis- 
eases, and  had  he  lived,  he  would  probably 
have  pursued  pathological  anatomy  with  as 
much  zeal  and  success  as  he  had  investigated 
the  natural  structure  ;  and  further,  that  his 
researches  would  have  led  him  to  form  a 
new  arrangement  of  diseases. 

Anatomy  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as 
merely  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  , 
magnitude, and  situation  of  the  various  organs. 
This  acquaintance  with  anatomy  was,  how- 
ever, only  the  first  step  towards  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  different 
parts,  but  it  did  not  serve  this  purpose  ex- 
cept under  particular  circumstances.  When 
the  anatomist  divided  the  body  into  districts 
or  regions,  and  shaped  his  inquiries  to  suit 
such  divisions,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
every  organ  must  have  been  viewed  as  insu- 
lated and  detached,  the  most  minute  parts 
might  have  been  discovered  and  described 
by  him,  but  their  mutual  connexion  and 
sympathies  must  have  been  unknown.  Thus 
anatomy  and  physiology  were  disjoined, 
anatomy  was  imperfect,  and  physiology  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  A  more  minute 
and  philosophical  examination,  however,  of 
the  structure  of  the  different  organs,  gra- 
dually led  the  way  to  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  some  of  their  functions,  and  pointed 
out  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
investigation  of  every  rational  physiologist. 

Anatomists  were  now  no  longer  contented 
with  a  view  of  the  mere  relative  situation 
and  structure  of  any  particular  part  or  par- 
ticular organ,  but  they  analysed  the  human 
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frame  into  those  primary  or  original  mate- 
rials, of  which  all  its-parts  are  formed.  I 
do  not  mean  by  the  term  original  materials, 
the  chemical  elementary  particles  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  organised 
bodies,  but  those  textures  or  tissues  which 
we  find  entering  into  the  composition  of 
various  organs,  and  which  are  composed  of 
the  same  materials,  and  perform  the  same 
function  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  or 
organ  they  are  examined. 

In  pursuing  this  mode  of  iuvestigation, 
both  physiology  and  pathology  were  freed 
from  many  of  the  chimerical  conjectures  by 
which  they  had  been  so  long  debased,  so 
that  they  have  now  assumed  a  rank  among 
the  sciences. 

To  the  celebrated  Bichat  we  are  in  an 
especial  manner  indebted  for  having  eon- 
ducted  us  into,  and  having  most  success- 
fully explored,  this  field.  His  "  Anatomic 
Generale  "  I  consider  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable productions  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  medical  science,  having  opened 
a  path  of  investigation  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  ever  to  have  been  trodden  before, 
and  which  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
anatomy,  a  new  physiology,  and,  I  may  add, 
a  new  mode  of  investigating  diseases.  Most 
of  the  organs  of  the  body  are  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  elementary  parts  or  textures,  each 
of  which,  whatever  be  its  situation,  affords 
uniformly  the  same  physical  properties. 
These  elementary  parts,  by  the  diversity  of 
their  combination,  produce  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  structure  and  functions  which  the 
different  organs  exhibit.  Now  it  is  the 
study  of  the  elementary  textures  uncon- 
nected with,  and  independant  of  the  organs 
in  which  they  occur,  that  forms  the  object 
of  what  is  called  general  anatomy. 

This  method  of  investigating  the  struc- 
ture of  organised  bodies,  may,  no  doubt,  be 
traced  in  the  observations  of  many  of  the 
older  anatomists  ;  but  its  introduction,  as  a 
system,  we  owe  entirely  to  Bichat.  It  may 
be  traced  in  many  of  the  ingenious  physio- 
logical theories  of  John  Hunter,  and  what- 
ever appearance  of  originality  there  may  be 
in  Bichat's  works,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
he  must  have  derived  important  hints  from 
the  previous  labours  of  Hunter ;  though, 
from  the  obscurity  which  pervades  Hunter's 
writings,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Bichat 
obtained  much  less  information  from  them 
than  what  might,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed. 
Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  a 
very  interesting  conversation  I  once  had, 
with  a  particular  friend  and  companion  of 
Bichat,  that  he  worked  alone,  and  that  the 
numerous  volumes  he  lias  published,  are  to 
be  chiefly  considered  as  the  labours  of  his 
own  ingenious  and  comprehensive  mind. 
And,  if  you  will  compare  the  characters  of 
these  two  men,  Hunter  and  Bichat,  it  is  in- 


teresting to  remark,  in  many  instances  when 
they  seemed  to  have  had  the  same  objects 
in  view,  how  different  were  the  roads  they 
pursued  to  attain  them.  Hunter  possessed 
a  mind  wonderfully  acute  in  observation, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  escape  his  pene- 
trating eye  ;  but  the  various  phenomena  he 
was  thus  enabled  to  perceive,  he  had  not 
the  power  to  arrange  and  classify,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  explain  them  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  others.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  many  parts  of  his  works  are  even  un- 
intelligible, unless  to  those  who  have  already 
become  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

Bichat,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  an  acute  and  accurate  power 
of  observation,  had  likewise,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  power  of  arranging  and  com- 
bining facts,  and  of  arriving  at  general  con- 
clusions ;  whilst  he  also  possessed  a  facility 
in  communicating  his  knowledge  to  others 
in  the  most  intelligible  manner.  In  judg- 
ing, therefore,  of  the  merits  of  Bichat,  let 
us  not  attempt  to  strip  him  of  his  origi- 
nality, because  a  hint,  more  or  less  obscure, 
is  to  be  found  in  John  Hunter's  previous 
writings.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  con- 
template anything  more  interesting  in  medi- 
cal history,  than  a  review  of  the  lives  and 
writings  of  these  two  extraordinary  men. 
Hunter  lived  upwards  of  sixty  years  ;  and  if 
you  look  at  his  writings  and  his  museum, 
you  cannot  help  being  amazed  at  his  industry, 
and  admiring  the  extent  to  which  he  advanced 
many  parts  of  medical  science.  Bichat,  how- 
ever, died  when  only  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  and  his  four  volumes  on  General 
Anatomy,  the  four  on  Descriptive  Anatomy, 
his  book  on  the  Membranes,  and  his  book 
on  Life  and  Death,  have  left  a  most  unex- 
ampled monument  of  human  industry  and 
genius.  Had  he  lived,  incalculable  must 
have  been  the  importance  of  his  observa- 
tions, as  he  seems  to  have  possessed  some  of 
those  extraordinary  combinations  of  talent, 
which  are  seldom  met  with  in  any  country 
or  in  any  age  ! 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  that  the 
simple  analysis  or  division  of  the  body  into 
its  elementary  parts  which  Bichat  pointed 
out,  must  be  considered  as  the  ground-work 
of  all  subsequent  anatomical  and  patho- 
logical investigations.  Now,  in  order  to 
establish  the  character  of  these  elementary 
textures,  Bichat  employed  various  modes  of 
inquiry.  He  performed  numerous  expe- 
riments on  living  animals,  persevered  in 
tedious  and  minute  dissections,  employed 
chemical  re-agents  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  knife,  and  he  minutely  examined  every 
morbid  structure.  Having,  by  these  means, 
traced  the  character  of  each  separate  tex- 
ture, he  next  proceeded  to  investigate  their 
various  combinations  as  they  are  met  with 
in  different  organs,    Of  these  textures  lie 
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enumerated  twenty-one,  each  of  which  he 
showed  to  be  differently  organised,  and 
hence  the  dissimilarity  which  he  pointed 
out  in  their  properties  in  a  state  of  health, 
as  well  as  in  disease.  It  is  this  division  of 
textures  which  forms  the  ground-work  of 
the  whole  fabric,  and  to  it  we  must  ulti- 
mately refer,  in  every  attempt  which  we 
make  to  acconnt  either  for  the  natural  or 
.morbid  appearances  which  are  to  be  met 
w' th  in  the  human  body.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  for  me,  now  to  enter  upon  a  minute 
consideration  of  the  elementary  textures, 
my  present  object  being  merely  to  show  you, 
in  a  general  manner,  the  effect  of  this  ana- 
tomical arrangement,  in  forming  a  patho- 
logical or  nosological  system.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  mode  of  investigating  the  body 
when  diseased,  must  be,  I  think,  at  once 
obvious  to  you.  We  learn  from  it,  that 
diseases,  at  their  commencement,  at  least, 
are  always  confined  to  one  of  the  textures 
of  an  organ,  whilst  the  other  textures  re- 
main sound.  There  is  no  organ  from 
which  this  important  truth  may  not  be  de- 
duced. It  may  readily  be  illustrated  by  ex- 
amining the  diseases  of  the  mucous,  serous, 
and  muscular  textures  which  compose  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  or  by  com- 
paring the  different  affections  of  the  cellu- 
lar texture  of  the  lungs,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchi,  and  the  serous  mem- 
brane or  pleura  covering  the  lungs. 

The  symptoms  of  morbid  changes  are  like- 
wise found  to  be  the  same  in  similar  tex- 
tures, in  whatever  part  of  the  body  these 
textures  may  be  found.  Thus  the  serous 
membranes  which  invest  the  brain,  the 
lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  abdominal  viscera, 
have  one  common  character  when  affected 
with  any  particular  disease.  So  also  have 
the  mucous  membranes,  whether  we  trace 
them  in  the  mouth,  nose,  lungs,  vagina, 
Urethra,  or  covering  the  eye  ;  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  observed,  of  every  individual 
texture  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  human  frame. 

I  ought  also  to  mention  to  you,  that  be- 
sides those  symptoms  and  morbid  changes 
Which  are  common  to  all  parts,  the  structure 
of  which  is  similar  in  the  natural  state,  there 
are  others  which  arise,  or  are  determined 
from  the  particular  function  of  the  organ, 
wherein  the  diseased  texture  exists.  For 
instance,  when  any  serous  membrane  is 
inflamed,  the  nature  of  the  pain,  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  the  degree  of  fever,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  are  the  same  in  which- 
soever one  of  these  membranes  the  inflam- 
mation may  have  taken  place.  But  to  all 
these  symptoms  are  superadded  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  cough,  when  the  pleura  is  in- 
flamed. Constipation,  strangury,  delirium, 
when  either  the  peritoneum  or  membranes 
of  the  brain  are  affected.    The  first  class  of 


symptoms  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
general,  and  characterise  a  disease  as  affect- 
ing a  whole  genus  of  textures.  The  second 
may  be  considered  in  a  manner  accessory,  as 
they  depend  on  the  relative  situation  or 
particular  function  of  the  organ,  into  the 
composition  or  structure  of  which  the  af- 
fected texture  enters. 

The  principles  which  I  have  stated,  ac- 
count admirably  well  for  the  phenomena  of 
some  diseases,  and  some  of  the  sympathies 
which  subsist  between  different  parts  of  the 
body.  But  there  are  some  disorders  which 
advance  in  a  different  manuer  ;  for  instance, 
in  some  diseases  termed  chronic,  several,  or 
all  the  textures  of  an  organ,  become  gradual- 
ly changed,  although  the  primary  affection 
were  originally  limited  to  only  one  of  its 
component  textures.  This  may  often  be 
observed  in  cancer,  scrofula,  syphilis,  &c. 
When  cancer  attacks  the  mamma,  it  is  at 
its  commencement  confined  only  to  a  small 
portion  of  that  organ  ;  but  if  it  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  it  ultimately  involves  not  only 
the  whole  gland,  but  also  the  adjacent  cel- 
lular cutaneous,  muscular,  and  even  osseous 
textures,  in  one  common  mass  of  disease. 

The  foregoing  observations,  will,  I  hope, 
explain  to  you  the  object  of  general  ana- 
tomy, and  the  important  purposes  to  which 
a  knowledge  of  that  subject  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  investigation  of  the  various 
morbid  alterations  of  structure,  which  are 
met  with  in  the  human  body.  It  also  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  we  are  now  prepared  to 
pursue  the  same  method  of  arranging  the 
diseased,  as  has  been  so  successfully  accom- 
plished in  the  arrangement  of  the  natural 
structures.  That  we  should  group  together 
the  diseases  of  each  texture  separately,  and 
thus  form  each  into  a  distinct  class.  No- 
thing seems  to  be  a  more  legitimate  and 
intelligible  mode  of  arranging  diseases. 

It  has  been  universally  admitted,  that  the 
first  step  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  diseases,  is  to  know  the  healthy 
structure  and  functions  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  body  ;  and  why  should  we  not  adopt 
the  same  method  in  arranging  the  diseased, 
as  we  have  been  led  to  do  in  arranging 
the  natural  structures]  Anatomy  and  pa- 
thology cannot  be  disunited ;  we  cannot 
even  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  one,  with- 
out a  previous  knowledge  of  the  other.  No 
one  ever  pretended  to  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  diseased  structures,  without 
having  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  organisation  of  the  diseased  part ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  knowledge  of 
diseased  structure  has  often  been  the  means 
of  pointing  out  or  detecting  the  natural 
structure.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  Bichat  was  led  to  many  of  his  luminous 
views  of  natural  structure,  from  observing 
the  phenomena  of  disease.    If  you  observed 
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the  membrane  lining  the  nose,  the  eye-lids, 
the  lungs,  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
urethra,  each  discharging  a  puriform  fluid 
when  inflamed,  and  never  adhering  one  part 
to  another  ;  and  if  you  found  that  there  was 
a  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  or  febrine 
effused  on  theinflamed  surface  of  the  pleura, 
peritoneum,  and  vaginal  coat,  and  adhesion 
of  contiguous  portions,  would  not  that  point 
out  to  you  an  analogy  or  similarity  of  na- 
tural structure  and  function  in  these  two 
classes  of  membranes  1  You  would  readily 
suppose  that  all  the  first  were  phenomena 
peculiar  to  the  diseases  of  mucous,  and  all 
the  latter  to  the  diseases  of  membranes  of 
the  serous  class.  Thus,  if  each  of  the  ele- 
mentary textures  be  made  to  form  a  class  of 
diseases,  you  will  find  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  disease,  I  cannot  mention  the  name  even 
of  one,  the  nature  of  which  we  are  well 
enough  acquainted  with  to  arrange  in  any 
system,  for  which  a  place  would  not  easily 
be  found  in  that  classification  I  have  now 
proposed. 

As  an  arrangement  particularly  calculated 
to  facilitate  and  abbreviate  the  mode  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge,  of  diseases,  I  hope 
you  will  have  ample  opportunities  in  this 
course  of  Lectures,  of  convincing  your- 
selves of  its  advantages.  Instead  of  it  being 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  morbid  appearances  of  a  particular  tex- 
ture in  different  organs  or  regions,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  give  you  a  general  account  of 
the  morbid  changes  of  each  of  the  different 
textures,  and  thus,  when  you  have  acquired 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  various  diseases 
of  all  the  textures,  and  want  to  know  the 
diseases  of  any  particular  organ,  you  have 
only  to  recollect  the  natural  textures  of  that 
organ,  and  then  transfer  or  apply  to  it  the 
general  knowledge  you  had  obtained  of  the 
diseases  of  its  various  elementary  textures. 
To  explain  more  fully  this  important  point, 
take  for  example,  any  particular  texture,  as 
the  mucous. 

If  you  wish  to  consider  the  disease  called 
polypus,  and  you  are  told  that  it  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  mucous  membranes  ;  receive  an 
account  of  the  various  kinds  of  polypi  which 
grow  on  these  membranes,  and  are  told  that 
such  tumours  are  formed  in  the  nose  and 
pharynx,  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  in 
the  bladder  and  uterus  ;  when  you  wish  to 
become  accpiainted  with  the  disease  in  any 
one  of  these  parts,  in  addition  to  the  ge- 
neral account  of  polypi,  you  have  only  fur- 
ther to  inquire  into  any  particular  symp- 
tom of  the  disease,  when  it  grows  in  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  organs.  Whereas,  if 
you  look  at  systematic  works,  you  will  find 
under  [diseases  of  the  nose,  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  description  of  polypi  of  that,  part, 
under  diseases  of  the  gullet,  stomach,  intes- 
tinal canal,  bladder,  and  uterus,  the  same 
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thing  repeated  of  the  disease  in   each  of 
those  parts. 

We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  arrange 
in  tins  manner  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  of 
the  nerves,  of  the  bones,  of  the  absorbents, 
of  the  arteries,  of  the  veins,  of  the  cellular 
and  muscular  textures,  and  why  should  we 
not  also  apply  the  same  method  in  arrang- 
ing those  of  what  modern  anatomists  have 
denominated  to  be  elementary  textures  ? 
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Remarkable  case  of  a  Triple  Dentition.* 

The  following  curious  case  has  been  in- 
serted in  Omodei's  Journal,  communicated 
by  a  Dr.  Aimonino  : 

Elizabeth  JMorelli,  who  was  a  well  formed 
woman,  had  enjoyed  good  health,  and  had 
never  suffered  any  inconvenience,  except 
from  a  few  attacks  of  tooth-ache,  for  which 
she  had  been  now  and  then  bled.  During 
one  of  these  attacks  of  tooth-ache,  which 
occurred  about  the  middle  of  March  in  1821 , 
she  was  induced,  from  the  severity  of  the 
pain,  to  have  the  two  left  molar  teeth  pulled 
out.  Toward  the  end  of  October  in  the 
same  year,  she  felt  some  very  acute  pain  in 
the  part  from  whichthe  teeth  had  been  pulled 
out,  and  soon  after  two  new  teeth  made 
their  appearance.  In  January  1826,  the 
new  teeth  became  loose,  and,  causing  con- 
siderable pain,  she  had  them  also  drawn  out. 
These  teeth  were  very  white  and  well 
shaped,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
caries.  On  the  16th  of  July  in  the  same 
year,  the  patient  consulted  Signer  Aimo- 
nino, complaining  of  intolerable  pain  in  the 
same  part  of  the  jaw  as  before.  General 
and  local  antiphlogistic  measures  were  tried 
without  avail,  and  on  the  18th,  the  patient 
perceived  that  two  teeth  of  the  same  figure 
and  size  as  the  former  had  again  made  their 
appearance  ;  these  teeth  were  seen  by  Aimo- 
nino, so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  of  the  case. 

Although  this  has  been  called  a  case  of 
triple  dentition,  it  might  with  greater  pro- 
priety have  been  called  a  quadruple  denti- 
tion, since  the  temporary  teeth  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  history  of  the  case. 
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Two  superior  VentE  Cava  in  the  human  subject. 

A  curious  case  of  malformation  was  pre- 
sented by  Breschet  to  the  Philomathic  So- 
ciety, taken  from  an  adult ;  there  were  two 
venae  cav.-e  superiores  of  an  equal  size  ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  body  was  properly  formed. 

On  the  Fecundity  of  different  European  States. 

An  interesting:  paper  has  been  furnished 
on  this  subject  by  M.  Benoiston  de  Cha- 
teauneuf  to  the  Institute  of  France,  from 
which  we  shall  presently  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts. Numerous  hypotheses  have  been 
from  time  to  time  advanced  respecting  the 
causes  which  favour  or  impede  the  increase 
of  population.  Some  have  sought  to  refer 
these  causes  entirely  to  a  moral  origin  ; 
others  have  endeavoured  to  find  them  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  and  in  diffe- 
rences of  temperature.  Some  contending 
that,  as  you  advance  from  north  to  south, 
the  fecundity  becomes  increased  with  the 
elevation  of  temperature ;  others,  again,  con- 
sider the  northern  latitudes  of  the  temperate 
zone,  as  the  very  nursery  of  the  human  race. 

Examining  the  question  on  the  subject  of 
temperature,  M.  C.  has  remarked,  that  if 
Europe  be  divided  into  two  climates,  the 
one  commencing  at  Portugal  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  Low  Countries,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
latitude  ;  the  other  beginning  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  former,  and  extending  to 
Stockholm,  or  from  the  fiftieth  to  the  sixty- 
seventh  degree  of  latitude;  we  shall  find, 
that  in  the  first  division  each  marriage  pro- 
duces on  an  average   4-  jT  births 

In  the  second  division  . .  .4-30  ditto. 
If  the  two  extremes  of  temperature  be  com- 
pared,  the   difference   becomes    still    more 
striking,  affording 

In  Portugal.,  5-10  children  to  a  marriage  3 

In  Sweden  . . .  ,'3-62  ditto. 

France  offers  another  example  of  the  same 
fact,  since,  according  to  Mohean,  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  population  increases  gradually 
from  north  to  south.     Thus  the  average  in 

The  south  . . .  5-3    children  to  a  marriage  3 

The  north  . . .  4-46  ditto. 

These  proportions  were  taken  from  the 
census  returned  in  1821,  1822,  1823,  and 
1824. 

Admitting  these  statements  to  be  accu- 
rate, it  would  appear  that  an  elevation  of 
temperature  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fe- 
cundity of  marriage  ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  other  statistical  facts  which 
may  be  produced.  For  example,  if  3.14 
children  be  the  average  produce  of  a  mar- 
riage in  Portugal,  5.20  is  the  average  in 
Bohemia,  and  5.2.5  in  Muscovy.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  as  is  stated,  the  average  is 
4.!U  in  Moravia  and  Silesia,  France,  and 
Holland  produce   only  4,20  3  Sweden  fur- 


nishes only  3.62,  and  England  only  3.50. 
M.  de  Chateauneuf  supposed  that  he  would 
be  able  to  determine  the  other  causes  by 
grouping  in  a  table  those  countries  of 
Europe  in  which  the  produce  of  marriage 
is  the  greatest,  and,  according  to  his  inves- 
tigation, the  following  is  the  proportion 
which  each  country  affords  : 

Children! 
In  Portugal  (to  each  marriage). .  . .  5.14 

In  the  province  of  Braganza 5.65 

In  Muscovy 5.25 

In  the  State  of  Venice 5.45 

In  Bohemia 5.27 

In  the  Canton  of  Fribourg 5.35 

In  Alsace  (on  the  Rhine) 5.03 

In  Morbihan  (a  part  of  Brittany). .  5.52 

In  a  part  of  Vendee 5.46 

In  Jura     5.01 

In  the  Marne 5.09 

In  the  division  of  the  Loire 5.68 

In  the  Eastern  Pyrenees 5.1? 

In  a  part  of  Uauphine  (High  Alps)  5.39 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ..  ..5. J. 3 
In  this  table  there  is  a  confusion  of  the 
Northern  with  the  Southern  countries  3  and 
of  those  bounded  by  the  sea  coast  with  those 
in  the  interior.  What  conclusion  then  are 
we  to  arrive  at  from  this  table  1  That  of 
the  sixteen  countries  mentioned,  seven  are 
mountainous  districts  ;  that  is  to  say,  Brit- 
tany ;  the  Eastern  Pyrenees ;  Scotland  ; 
the  Savoy  ;  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  and 
Jura ;  in  which  the  territorial  productions 
are  sufficient  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply 
for  the  comfortable  existence  of  man. 

All  attempts  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  the  inferences  drawn  even  from 
statistical  returns,  are  frequently  fallacious. 
From  what  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
from  such  authorities,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  one  fact  appears  very  striking,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  the  fecundity  of 
the  population  is  abundant  or  otherwise  - 
we  may  therefore  esteem  this  as  the  prin- 
cipal if  not  the  only  source  of  national  fecun- 
dity, and  lay  aside  as  very  secondary  agen- 
cies the  influence  of  climate,  temperature, 
situation,  and  the  kind  of  nutriment  con- 
sumed, provided  that  nutriment  be  in  suffi- 
cient abundance.  Moreover,  the-productive- 
ness  of  the  population  of  a  country  ought 
not  always  to  be  calculated  by  its  fecundity, 
but  rather  by  the  conservation  of  the  off- 
spring ;  because  in  those  countries  where 
local  causes  of  destruction  exist,  so  to 
speak,  as  extensive  marshes,  giving  rise  to 
epidemic  diseases,  or  in  those  where  great 
privations  are  occasionally  experienced  3 
although  the  fecundity  may  be  at  the  max- 
imum, the  mortality  is  sufficiently  great  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  the  population  be- 
low the  average  adult  produce  of  other  coun- 
tries. 
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On  the  causes  of  Hernia  in  Soldiers. 

It  has  been  recently  reported  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  that  hernia  has 
been  frequently  traced  to  the  practice,  ex- 
isting among  infantry  soldiers,  of  firing  in 
triple  ranks.  Kempfer,  surgeon  of  a  Swiss 
regiment  of  the  Royal  Guard,  has  affirmed 
that  many  cases  of  hernia  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the 
privates  are  taught  to  descend  on  one  knee 
after  having  discharged  their  muskets,  so 
that  their  comrades  in  the  rear  may  fire  over 
their  heads. 


SUSCEJV, 

Case  of  Cancerous  induration  of  the  Parotid 
Gland,  in  which  ihe  Carotid  Artery  was 
tied. 

The  following  case  was  treated  by  Dr. 
Fricke,  in  the  Hamburgh  Hospital,  during 
the  past  year. 

A  smith  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital 
with  a  cancerous  swelling  of  the  parotid 
gland  ;  the  disease  extended  gradually  to  the 
soft  palate,  and  placed  the  poor  man  in  the 
greatest  jeopardy  of  his  life.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  swallow  any  thing  solid,  and 
his  only  nourishment  consisted  of  a  little 
milk  and  egg.  His  speech  was  converted 
into  an  unintelligible  babble,  and  death 
stared  him  in  the  face.  To  think  of  remov- 
ing this  mass  of  diseased  structure  was  out 
of  the  question.  It  struck  Dr.  Fricke, 
however,  that  some  good  might  be  done  ;  at 
any  rate,  that  the  man's  life  might  be  for  a 
time  prolonged  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
blood  sent  to  the  tumour.  The  carotid 
artery  was  therefore  secured  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  tumour  ;  the  diminution  in  bulk 
which  succeeded  this  operation  was  very 
considerable.  The  patient  could  again 
swallow  solids,  and  speak  in  an  intelligible 
manner,  and  was  quite  freed  from  that 
dreadful  anxiety  in  which  he  was  kept  be- 
fore the  artery  was  tied.  Npture  seemed  to 
favour  the  attempts  made  to  relieve  the  pa- 
tient, for  soon  after  suppuration  took  place, 
and  pus  was  discharged  from  the  swelling  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  case  terminated 
fatally,  not  from  any  immediate  conse- 
quences of  the  operation,  but  from  the  great 
and  long-continued  constitutional  disturb- 
ance occasioned  by  the  disease.* 


HYDROCYANIC  ACID  IN  DYSPEPSIA. 


*  Xachricht  von  dem  Gesundheits-Zus- 
lande  der  Hamburgischen  Kranken — und 
Yersorgungs-Hauser,  lund  der  Stadt  Ham- 
burgh, von  Dr.  Julius. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  your  last  Number, Dr.  Granville 
complains  that,  in  the  preceding,  the  re- 
ports of  two  cases  of  stomach  affections, 
treated  by  me  with  hydrocyanic  acid  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  are  prefaced  by  two  in- 
correct assertions — the  one,  that  hydrocyanic 
acid  "  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  indeed 
almost  into  disuse,  in  pectoral  diseases;" 
the  other,  that  I  am  "  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  profession  is  indebted  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  into  prac- 
tice, as  a  valuable  remedy  in  derangements 
of  the  stomach." 

With  the  former  I  have  no  concern.  Nor 
have  I  any  great  anxiety  about  the  latter. 
Your  reporter  has  no  doubt  read  upon  the 
subject,  and  conceives  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  his  opinion.  But,  in  at- 
tempting to  refute  it,  Dr.  Granville  says, 
"  That  a  reporter  who  undertook  to  speak 
so  decidedly  of  Dr.  Elliotson's  priority  of 
application  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  certain 
cases  of  dyspepsia,  should  not  have  been 
aware  that  the  claims  which  that  gentleman 
set  up  in  his  pamphlet  on  that  subject  had 
long  ago  been  controverted,  and  clearly 
proved  to  be  groundless,  by  Dr.  A.T.  Thom- 
son, in  the  second  edition  of  my  treatise  on 
the  use  of  that  medicine,  (p.  386.)  is  a  cir- 
cumstance scarcely  credible.  That  contra- 
diction has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
refuted  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  although  Dr. 
Thomson  then  called  upon  him  so  to  do,  in 
the  most  explicit  manner.  On  that  occa- 
sion it  was  shown,  that  inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Elliotson  himself  had  admitted  having  read 
my  first  edition,  in  which  Dr.  Thomson  had 
detailed  a  case  of  dyspepsia  cured  by  the 
hydrocyanic  acid,  given,  not  in  a  mistake, 
as  was  the  case  at  first  with  Dr.  Elliotson, 
but  on  purely  scientific  and  inductive  prin- 
ciples, he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  effect  of  that  medicine,  and  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  it  had  been  used  by  another 
practitioner,  in  that  class  of  complaints,  long 
before  him." 

Now,  Sir,  iw  the  first  place,  with  re- 
spect to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  there  exist3 
not  the  slightest  proof,  nor  the  slightest  reason 
to  believe,  that  he  used  the  remedy  in  dys- 
pepsia on  "  scientific  and  inductive  princi- 
ples," nor  even  that  he  used  it  intentionally.  An 
epidemic  catarrh  was  prevailing  at  Chelsea, 
and*  Dr.  Thomson,  having  heard  of  Magen- 
die's  account  of  the  effects  of  the  acid  in  pec- 
toral complaints,  exhibited  it  in  twenty  cases. 
Among  these  was  a  gouty  gentleman,  who 
had  long  been  "  afflicted  with  dyspepsia," 
(not  a  word  more  of  information  is  given,) 
and  had  a  heat  of  his  tongue,  "  supposed  to 
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arise  from  acidity  of  stomach."  By  ordinary 
remedies  and  regimen,  his  digestive  organs 
had  improved,  and  he  had  become  as  well  as  an 
individual  beyond  the  middle  age  could  expect 
to  be,  except  that  his  tongue  remained  hot ; 
and  he  ceased  to  take  medicine.  But  he 
was  attacked,  like  his  neighbours,  with  the 
epidemic  catarrh,  and  for  it,  to  him  as  well 
as  to  his  neighbours,  Dr.  Thomson  sent 
Prussic  acid.*  The  cough  abated,  and  in 
four  days  was  gone  ;  and  with  the  cough  in 
four  days  subsided  the  heat  of  the  tongue,  t 

Such  actually  was  the  only,  and  the  whole 
of  the  only,  fact  given  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Thomson  ;  so  far  from  his  having  even  "  de- 
tailed" one  case.  Not  only  is  there  no 
appearance  of  intentional  treatment  of  the 
heat  of  the  tongue  by  the  acid,  but  no  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  was  remaining  when 
the  acid  was  exhibited  :  and  the  heat  of  the 
tongue  might  just  as  probably  have  arisen 
from  a  local  derangement  of  the  membrane 
of  the  tongue,  that  had  formerly  also  per- 
vaded the  esophagus  and  stomach,  produc- 
ing dyspepsia  ;  for  he  gives  a  case  of  tracheal 
irritation,  where  no  dyspepsia  ever  existed, 
attended  by  inflammation  of  the  fauces  that 
also  yielded  to  the  acid.:):  So  little  im- 
pression did  this  case  make,  even  upon  Dr. 
Thomson  himself,  that  neither  he,  nor  Dr. 
Granville,  nor  any  other  person,  had  fol- 
lowed it  up  and  published  a  single  case  of 
dyspepsia  treated  with  the  acid,  at  the  time 


*  "  I  send  you  the  detnil  of  one  case  only  of 
the  catarrhal  epidemic  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, the  practice  being  very  nearly  the 
same  in  all." — Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's  letter, 
in  Dr.  Granville's  Further  Observations,  &c. 
Edit.  1.  p.  71. 

t  "  T.  R.  esq.,  of  a  slender  form  and 
gouty  diathesis,  had  long  been  afflicted  with 
dyspepsia,  attended  with  a  peculiar  hot  sen- 
sation of  the  tongue,  which  was  supposed  to 
depend  on  acidity  of  the  stomach.  The  re- 
medies he  had  employed,  and  the  regimen 
to  which  he  had  confined  himself  for  some 
time  past,  had  materially  improved  the  pow- 
er of  the  digestive  organs  ;  so  much  so,  that 
he  had  declined  the  further  use  of  medicines, 
and  considered  Ins  health  as  good  as  it  could 
be  expected  to  be  in  a  person  beyond  the 
middle  age  of  life.  Notwithstanding  this 
improvement,  however,  the  heat  of  the 
tongue  still  remained  ;  when  he  was  at- 
tacked with  the  epidemic  catarrhal  cough 
already  mentioned.  He  took  the  acid,  in 
doses  of  two  minims,  repeated  every  second 
hour,  and  with  the  cough  the  heat  of  the 
tongue  also  rapidly  abated,  and  altogether 
left  him  in  less  than  four  days." — 1.  c.  ed.  1. 
p.  78,  ,sq. 


t  I.e.  p.  73. 


my  work  appeared  ;*  nor  is  it  likely  that 
we  should  have  heard  any  thing  more  of 
this  heat  of  the  tongue,  but  for  the  publi- 
cation of  my  work. 

If  such  are  Dr.  Thomson's  pretensions  to 
the  merit  of  discovery,  and  that  too  by 
scientific  induction,  what  will  they  appear 
when  we  reflect  that  Dr.  Brown  Langrish 
stated,  eighty  years  ago,t  as  mentioned  in  my 
pamphlet,  %  that  nurses  were  in  the  habit 
of  relieving  an  unquestionably  dyspeptic 
symptom — flatulence,  in  infants,  by  putting 
a  laurel  leaf  into  the  pap,  and  that  Dr. 
Granville  himself  states,  that  in  1814 — five 
years  before  Dr.  Thomson's  communication, 
"  Sprengel,  in  his  Pharmacologia,  recom- 
mended the  Prussic  acid,  free  or  combined, 
in  complaints  of  the  stomach,  dyspepsia,  hy- 
pochondriasis," &lc.  ;  §  and,  from  1780  to 
1796,  "  Hufeland,  Haller,  Thuessen,  Sue- 
diaur,  Sprengel,  and  others,  in  nervous  dis- 
eases, vesaniae,  hypochondriasis,. stomach  com- 
plaints, dyspepsia,  ixc."  || 

In  the  second  place,  with  respect  to 
myself,  I  never  arrogated  the  merit  of  dis- 
covery, but  honestly  said  that  I  discovered 
the  virtues  of  the  acid  in  stomach  affections 
by  seeing  a  woman  cured  of  gastrodynia, 
nut  by  any  direction  of  mine,  but  by  Prussic 
acid  ordered  for  another  with  pectoral  dis- 
ease, and  served  to  her  in  mistake.^  This  fact 
I  imitated,  and  by  patiently  following  it 
up,  was  enabled  to  present  to  the  pro- 
fession a  body  of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
powers  of  the  remedy  in  various  disorders  of 
the  stomach ;  whereas  not  one  had  been 
given  by   Dr.  Thomson,    and  to  point  out 


*  Numerous  Cases  illustrative  of  the  Efficacy 
of  the  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  Acid  in  Affec- 
tions of  the  Stomach,  with  a  Report  upon  its 
powers  in  Pectoral  Diseases,  &c.     1320. 

t  Physical  Erperiments  upon  Brutes. 

t  I.e.  p.  1. 

§  I.e.  edit. 2.  p.  124. 

||  I.e.  edit.  2.  p.  122. 

If  "  Two  women,  each  named  Ann  Lee, 
were  under  my  care  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, at  the  same  time,  one  for  an  affection 
of  the  chest,  the  other  for  violent  spasms  and 
flatulence  of  the  stomach.  Three  minims  of 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  three  times  a  day,  were 
prescribed  for  the  former,  and,  from  the 
identity  of  the  name,  her  prescription  was 
given  in  mistake  to  the  latter.  The  next 
time  I  saw  the  latter  Ann  Lee,  she  was 
perfectly  well.  She  had,  however,  been 
subject  to  the  complaint  many  years,  and 
two  months  afterwards  it  returned.  Here 
was  a  fair  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
whether  her  recovery  had  been  effected  by 
the  medicine  given  in  mistake.  I  prescribed 
it,  and  she  recovered  as  before." — 1.  c. 
p.  3,  sq. 
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in  what  particular  cases  it  would  he  found  [own  profession,  and  upon  matters  of  purely 
beneficial  and  in  what  useless.     If  I  have  |  a  selfish  nature  ;  and  because   the  call  was 


any  merit,  it  is  merely  that  of  following  up 
a  fact  which  occurred,  not  by  scientific  in- 


made  in  Dr.  Granville's  work,  in  which  I 
was  treated  in  a  manner  that  demanded  no 


(taction,  but,  as  mentioned  at  the  time,  quite  I  other  reply  than  silence,*  and  so  treated  on 
independently  of  me;  and  whether  it  is  i  no  other  account,  that  I  could  imagine,  than 
more  probable  that  I  followed  up' a  case  i  that  L  had  presumed  to  publish  upon  the  same 


which  occurred  under  my  own  eyes  and  was 
a  manifest  derangement  of  the  stomach,  or 
one  which  occurred  to  another  and  was 
without  disturbance  of  this  organ,  the  world 
may  determine.  The  truth  is  as  I  asserted, 
and  whether  I  followed  up  a  fact  that  oc- 
curred in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  indepen- 
dently of  myself,  or  a  fact  that  occurred  to 
Dr.  Thomson  independently  of  himself,  the 
matter  is  exactly  the  same,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly indifferent  as  to  which  of  the  two  it 
may  be  said  I  followed  up. 

In  my  pamphlet  I  mentioned  the  chief 
facts  which  I  could  find  on  record  respecting 
the  remedial  powers  of  the  acid,  and  re- 
ferred them  to  their  authors.  I  quoted 
Dr.  Thomson's  case  exactly  as  it  was, — a 
heat  of  the  tongue  cured  by  the  acid.*  1  did 
not  mention  that  Sprengel,  Hufeland,  &c. 
recommended  the  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  be- 
cause I  was  ignorant  of  the  circumstance, 
and  even  at  present  know  it  only  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Granville,  who,  however, 
simply  by  citing  them,  completely  destroyed 
all  his  friend  Dr.  Thomson's  pretensions. 
If  these  writers  merely  recommend  the  medi- 
cine in  stomach  affections,  I  shall,  after  all, 
be  the  first  who  employed  it  intentionally  in 
them.  There  is  scarcely  a  disease  in  which 
the  acid,  like  every  energetic  agent,  has  not 
been  recommended.  To  recommend  a  medi- 
cine, requires  only  an  acquaintance  with 
the  name  of  a  remedy  and  the  names  of  dis- 
eases. A  series  of  facts  only  affords  know- 
ledge of  their  powers.  I  did  not  notice  Dr. 
Thomson's  call,  because  his  claim  was  per- 
fectly ludicrous  ;  because  I  had  claimed  no 
merit  of  discovery,  was  conscious  of  no 
wrong,  and  was  really  very  indifferent  upon 
the  subject,  having  published  my  results, 
like  those  respecting  antimonial  powder, 
subcarhonate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  quinina, 
6cc,  after  long  and  careful  experience  had 
satisfied  me  of  their  truth,  and  made  me 
perfectly  easy  as  to  their  ultimate  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  profession  ;  because,  though 
I  knew  that  the  remedy  was  invaluable  in 
certain  varieties  of  stomach  affections,  I 
foresaw  that  many  would  laugh  at  it,t  and, 
therefore,  at  any  contest  about  it  ;  because 
I  detest  controversy,  and  especially  with  my 


*  I.e.  p.  22. 

t  It  is  not  mentioned  by  the  most  popular 
writers  upon  disorders  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  nor  is  it  yet  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia. 


medicine  as  himself.  For  I  had  never  written 
or  spoken  a  syllable  against  him  in  my  life, 
and  had  plainly  related  my  experience  with- 
out a  single  harsh  remark  upon  those  whose 
experience  differed  from  my  own. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  appear 
so  soon  again  before  the  public  controversially. 
That  I  detest  controversy,  I  hope  my  seven 
years  silence  under  Dr.  Granville's  treatment 
sufficiently  proves.  But,  though  I  desire 
to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  and  quietly 
to  pursue  my  studies,  and  my  public  du- 
ties, 1  have  thought  it  impossible  to  re- 
main silent  upon  the  present,  any  more 
than  upon  a  recent,  occasion.  On  both 
I  have,  acted  solely  in  self-defence,  and 
trust  I  shall  never  attack  any  one :  and  I  am 
sure,  Sir,  that  you  will  allow  ine  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  declaring,  upon  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  that,  although  I  will 
never  oppose  the  reporting  any  cases  of  hos- 
pitals, or  public  proceedings  of  societies,  to 
which  I  may  belong,  I  have  never  commu- 
nicated or  written  a  syllable  in  your  pages, 
except  the  three  letters  relative  to  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
John  Elliotsox. 
15,  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street, 

Feb.  12,  1827. 


*  I  am  unwilling  to  recur  to  what  is  un- 
pleasant, and  will,  therefore,  give  but  one 
instance  in  illustration  : — 

I  had  playfully  remarked,  that  I  had  never 
witnessed  the  "  miraculous"  powers  of  the. 
acid  in  stopping  haemorrhage.  The  use  of 
inverted  commas  Dr.  Granville  termed 
"  gratuitous"  and  "  malicious  ;"  "  The  hav- 
ing given,"  says  he,  (1.  c.  ed.  2.  p.  3:30,)  "  the 
air  of  a  quotation  to  those  gratuitous 
epithets  by  means  of  two  malicious  inverted 
commas,  will  scarcely  succeed  in  preventing 
his  readers  from  considering  them  as  the 
poetical  invention  of  his  brain." 

My  answer  is  the  following  quotation  : — 
"  Elle  fut  prise  d'une  hemoptysie  tellement 
ahondante,  qu'  elle  fut  en  peu  de  temps 
prete  a  mourir ;  les  saignees  furent  em- 
ployees vaincment ;  alors  le  docteur  Brera 
prescrivoit,  sous  la  forme  de  pilules,  cent 
gouttes  d'acide  prussique  ii  prendre  dans 
l'espace  de  la  nuit,  ce  qui,  selon  son  ex- 
pression, arreta  miraculeumneut  l'hemorrha- 
gie.  Magendie.  Recherches  sur  I'emploi  de 
t'acide  prussique,     p.  24  sq. 
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THE    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  February,  2-1, 1827-. 


We  were  somewhat  precipitate  in  con- 
gratulating the  profession  on  the  absence  of 
dir  tinguished  visitors,  on  the  day  when  Mr. 
Thomas  delivered,  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  his  Cruikshankian  Oration.  We 
had  flattered  ourselves  that  this  disgraceful 
exhibition  had  been  witnessed  only  by 
Members  of  our  own  body,  and  that  the  pro- 
fession had  fortunately  been  spared  the  hu- 
miliation of  an  exposure  before  strangers  ; 
but  we  have  since  ascertained  that,  besides 
Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Dr.  Paris,  who 
are  too  familiar  with  cases  of  imbecility  in 
the  heads  of  corporations,  to  come  unpre- 
pared for  the  intellectual  banquet  of  Wed- 
nesday week,  there  were  present  on  this  oc- 
casion Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Davies  Gil- 
bert, M.  P.  and  Mathematician,  Profes- 
sor Pattison,  late  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr. 
Cavadias,  a  Greek  physician  from  the 
Ionian  Isles. 

We  can  conceive  nothing  more  humiliat- 
ing to  the  whole  body  of  the  profession  ; 
and,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  real  source  of 
our  disgrace,  more  insulting  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  College,  than  the  delivery  of  such 
a  farrago  as  that  which  Mr.  Thomas  in- 
flicted upon  his  auditory,  in  the  presence  of 
scientific  men  connected  with  other  profes- 
sions, and,  above  all,  in  the  presence  of  in- 
telligent foreigners.  We  trust  Dr.  Cava- 
dias was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  English  language,  to  judge  of  the  matter 
of  the  Oration,  though  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  delivered  could  not  fail  to  excite  his 
derision;    but  what    must    the    American  j  ing  indubitable  marks  of  originality,  on  the 


and,  for  aught  he  could  know  to  the  con- 
trary, respectful  attention  to  the  Cruik- 
shankian Oration'!  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  one  day  in  the  year  to  which  the 
public  attention  is  invited  to  a  display  of 
oratorical  talent,  on  the  part  of  a  chosen 
member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The 
orator  is  appointed  many  months  before  the 
day  on  which  his  eloquence  is  to  be  display- 
ed ;  he  has,  consequently,  ample  time  for 
preparation  ;  and  the  subject  on  which  be 
is  to  address  his  auditory,  is  one  pregnant 
with  topics  of  the  deepest  interest  to  a  mind 
at  all  capable  of  appreciating  the  character 
and  discoveries  of  John  Hunter. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  bear  these  circum- 
stances in  mind — let  us  remember  that  it  is 
only  on  a  single  occasion,  on  one  day  out  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  that  a 
Member  of  the  Council  is  called  upon  to 
show  the  public  that  he  is  not  absolutely 
destitute  of  all  literary  attainments,  and  that 
he  is  capable  of  addressing  the  assembled 
College  for  the  space  of  one  hour  on  a  highly 
interesting  topic,  in  the  language  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar;  and  then  let  us  see 
how  the  duty  of  delivering  the  Hunterian 
Oration  has  been  discharged  for  the  last 
three  years. 

In  the  year  1825,  Mr.  Norris  was  the 
orator;  and  how  did  Mr.  Norris  commemo- 
rate the  researches  of  Hunter,  and  the  ser- 
vices which  that  great  ornament  of  our  pro- 
fession has  rendered  to  chirurgical  science  1 
Why,  by  reading  an  old  introductory  lecture 
on  Surgery,  such  as  Headington  or  Bro- 
die  would  read  on  the  1st  of  October. 

In  the  year  1826  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle 
was  the  orator  ;  and  how  did  Sir  Anthony- 
Carlisle  celebrate  the  scientific  career  of 
Hunter  1     Why,  by  reading  an  essay  bear- 


Professor  have  thought  of  the  orator  ?  What 
must  the  American  Professor  have  thought 
of  the  intellectual  pretensions  of  our  profes- 
sion, when  he  saw  the  whole  College  of 
Surgeons  assembled  to  listen  with  mute, 
No.  182. 


physical  peculiarities  and  amorous  propen- 
sities of  that  beautiful  and  interesting  shell- 
fish, the  Oyster.  This  must  seem  incredible 
to  all  who  did  not  witness  that  extraordinary 
display  of  imbecility,  and  we  feel  that  we 
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shall  scarcely  gain  credit  for  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  among  those  whose  presence  at 
the  celebrated  Oysterian  Oration  has  not 
already  convinced  them  that  the  fact  we 
have  just  stated  is  as  indisputable  as  it  is 
ludicrous. 

In    the    year    1827,    Mr.    Thomas  was 
selected  as  a  fit  representative  of  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  council,  and  certainly,  if 
we  may  judge    from   the   Cruikshankian 
Oration,  the  choice  could  not  have  fallen 
upon  an  individual  more  singularly  qualified 
to  sustain  the  character  which  his  two  dis- 
tinguished  predecessors  had  acquired.  How, 
we  must  once  more  inquire,  did  Mr. Thomas 
discharge  the  duty  of  paying  this  annual 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Hunter'? 
Why  by  dwelling,  during  three-fourths  of 
the  time  allotted  to  the  delivery  of  the  ora- 
tion, on  the  life,   character,  private  habits, 
demeanour,    and  temperament  of  his  (Mr. 
Thomas's)    father-in-law,    the    late    Mr. 
Cruikshank.     Nor  was  this  all ;   for  after 
minutely  describing   the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  whereof  Mr.  Cruikshank  died, — 
after  giving  the  details  of  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  his  body,  and  exhibiting  a 
preparation    to    prove  that  his  death  was 
caused  by  disease  in  the  left  hemisphere  of 
the  brain,  the  orator  went  on  to  assure  the 
assembly  that  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cruickshank 
died  of  a  similar  disease,  and  actually  pro- 
duced a  second  preparation  to  demonstrate 
the  interesting  allegation.     Fortunately  for 
the   great  body    of  the  members,   all  this 
twaddle  was  delivered  in  so  feeble  and  dri- 
velling a  tone  of  voice,  that  it  was  distinctly 
audible    only    to    those  whose    immediate 
proximity  to  the   orator  exposed  them  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  infliction.    Some 
escaped,  notwithstanding  their  proximity : 
Mr.  Keate,  for  instance,  the  President  of 
the  new  club,  (the  proper  name  of  which 
we  shall  soon  announce,)  who  occupied  a 
chair  nearly  opposite  the  orator,  was  asleep 
in  five  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 
the  oration,  and  remained  wrapped  in  slum 


ber,  accompanied  occasionally  with  a  tune- 
ful stertor,  to  its  conclusion.  The  oration 
had  a  precisely  similar  effect  upon  poor 
Rose,  to  whom  repose  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  his  nerves  must  have  been  consi- 
derably agitated  during  the  previous  week. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Abernethy,  is  president 
this  year  ;  and  his  reign  began  in  a  way  not 
very  favourable  to  the  project,  if  he  should 
happen  to  entertain  it,  of  establishing  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  The  entrance 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  greeted  by  an  enthu- 
siastic burst  of  applause  ;  a  mark  of  respect, 
and  of  public  approbation,  to  which  the 
exertions  of  that  enlightened  member  of  our 
profession,  in  the  cause  of  medical  reform, 
justly  entitle  him.  When  the  applause  had, 
in  some  degree,  subsided, ( Mr.  Abernethy 
came  forward  in  his  official  robes,  and 
stated,  that  "  it  had  been  ordered  (I)  by  the 
Board  of  Curators,  that  no  approbation 
should  be  expressed  in  that  Theatre."  This 
announcement  was  received  with  applause  ; 
and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on  entering  the 
Theatre,  was  also  welcomed  by  the  same 
cordial  testimonies  of  approbation,  which 
had  greeted  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 

At  four  o'clock  the  orator,  arrayed  in  his 
robes,  entered  the  Theatre,  and  proceeded  to 
read  his  speech.    He  began  by  stating  the. 
extreme  diffidence  he  felt  in  entering  upon 
a  subject  which  had  been  treated  so  re- 
cently in  that  place  with  such  pre-eminent 
ability,  alluding,  of  course,  to  the  Oyste- 
rian Oration  of  last  year,  and  the  old  in- 
troductory lecture  of  the  previous  year.     It 
was  not  his  intention,  he  said,  to  dwell  upon 
the  ancient  history  of  the  profession,  be- 
cause that  was  a  subject  on  which  repe- 
tition would  be  unavoidable,  and  he  (the 
orator)  meant  to  be  original.     With  respect 
to  the  individual,  who  was  the  more  imme- 
diate object  of  the  present  oration,  he  (the 
reader)  had  been  furnished  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  him  on  his  first  arrival 
in  London,  and  he  found  Mr.  Hunter  in  the 
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midst  of  his  vast  museum,  busily  engaged 
in  the  dissection  of  insects.  He  (the  reader) 
had  had  personal  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing Mr.  Hunter's  practice,  having  been  his 
dresser  at  St.  George's  Hospital;  but  his 
attendance  at  that  hospital  was  unexpectedly 
cut  short,  (how  interesting  to  the  members  of 
the  College  !)  in  consequence  of  his  having 
been  recommended  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  Lord 
Macartney,  as  a  fit  person  to  accompany 
the  embassy  to  China,  in  the  capacity  of 
Assistant  Surgeon.  The  reader  went  on  to 
state,  that  the  embassy  left  Englan4  for 
China  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1792  ;  and 
that,  on  their  return,  they  fell  in  with  a 
merchant  vessel,  from  which  they  learned 
the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Hunter.  The  orator  stated,  that  he 
felt  a  proud  satisfaction  in  recording  the 
effect  produced  by  this  intelligence  on  plain 
unlettered  seaman  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  ocean  ;  for,  when  it  was  communi- 
cated, there  was  not  a  dry  eye  on  board 
Lord  Macartney's  vessel.  Now  if  the 
orator  be  correct  in  his  fact,  that  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  on  board,  we  cannot  help  sug- 
gesting, that  grief  at  the  intelligence  of 
John  Hunter's  death,  does  not  seem  to 
afford  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
state  of  the  seamen's  optical  organs.  We 
should  rather  be  inclined  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  by  a  more  natural,  though, 
certainly,  a  far  less  sentimental,  hypothesis ; 
by  supposing,  in  short,  that  if  there  really 
were  not  a  dry  eye  on  board  when  the  fatal 
news  was  communicated,  the  seamen  must 
have  previously  moistened  one  eye,  and,  to 
use  a  familiar  expression,  proceeded  to  wet 
the  other.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  orator, 
having  observed  that  Mr.  Hunter  had 
proved  himself  a  t6wer  of  strength  to  his 
profession,  and  that  his  invaluable  collection 
was,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  place  his  name  in 
the  list  of  those  eminent  characters,  over 
whom  time  would  have  no  power,  hastened 
to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cruikshankj  and  to 
Mr,  Cruikshank  the  rest  of   the  oration 


was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted. 

We  have  adverted  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  to  the  absurdity  of  orators  drawing 
their  speeches  from  their  breeches  pockets 
like  Crocodiles — as  Tom  Moore  has  it — and 
reading  these  to  the  assembled  College.  If 
a  surgeon  has  not  the  capacity  to  address 
the  College  extemporaneously  for  the  space 
of  an  hour,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  commit  his 
composition  to  memory,  he  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  make  a  public  exposure  of  his 
imbecility.  There  is  this  practical  incon- 
venience attending  the  present  mode  of 
reading  the  speech,  and  the  time  fixed  for 
its  delivery,  that  as  the  thing  delivered  is 
still  called  an  oration,  and  no  provision  is 
made  for  assisting  the  vision  of  the  orator,  a 
ridiculous  scene  is  sure  to  take  place  when 
the  light  begins  to  fail.  Mr.  Thomas  had 
not  proceeded  half  an  hour  before  he  found 
a  difficulty  in  deciphering  his  manuscript, 
he  boggled,  and  blundered,  called  for  a  glass 
of  water,  looked  up  to  the  skylight,  and 
down  to  the  paper,  wiped  and  tried  his 
spectacles ;  but  all  would  not  do,  and  he 
was  at  last  obliged  to  call  for  candles. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  the  candles  were 
forthcoming, — time  enough  to  justify  the 
suspicion  that  candles  formed  no  part  of  the 
College  stock,  and  that  a  messenger  had 
been  dispatched  to  some  neighbouring  wax- 
chandler,  in  order  to  relieve  the  orator  from 
his  embarrasment.  At  length  four  candles 
were  brought  into  the  theatre,  and  by  their 
aid  he  contrived  to  read  in  a  very  low,  draw- 
ling, and  inarticulate  tone,  the  remainde 
of  his  speech. 

Some  of  Mr.  Thomas's  observations  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  performance  might 
have  excited  attention,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  twaddle  which 
preceded  them.  His  advice  to  physicians  to 
study  anatomy  was  peculiarly  quaint,  and 
excited  the  marked  attention  of  Sir  Henry 
Halford.  He  also  made  some  curious  re- 
marks on  the  want  of  unanimity  and  cordi- 
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alily  between  the  two  Colleges  ;  these  were 
uttered  in  so  plaintive  and  wooing  a  man- 
ner, that  one  would  suppose  he  is  desirous 
of  effecting  a  matrimonial  alliance  between 
the  Hydra  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
the  Dingy  Old  Dame  of  Pall  Mall  East; 
nor  was  this  all,  as  he  threw  out  a  hint  of  an 
application  to  Parliament  from  the  College, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  an  extension  of  their 
power.  What  could  be  more  modest !  But 
of  this  we  shall  speak  by  and  by. 

In  the  comments  which  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  offer  on  the  present  occasion,  we  dis- 
claim all  desire  or  intention  of  conveying 
any  thing  in  the  slightest  degree  disrespect- 
ful to  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
which  we  believe  to  be  highly  estimable. 
As  a  Member  of  the  Council,  he  has  been 
selected  to  discharge  a  conspicuous  public 
duty,  to  which  he  is  evidently  incompetent ; 
his  incompetency  has  reflected  a  portion  of 
disgrace  on  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  he  .must  be  content,  therefore, 
to  abide  by  his  portion  of  the  ridicule,  to 
which  his  claims  are  as  indisputable  as  the 
drivellers  who  preceded  him. 

We  have  already  devoted  too  much  of  our 
time  and  space  to  this  scandalous  exhibi- 
tion, and  to  Mr.  Thomas,  therefore,  as  an 
individual,  we  shall  say  no  more,  but  at 
once  proceed  to  notice  the  labours  and 
schemes  of  the  Council.  And,  first,  of 
the  alterations  in  the  Theatre,  and  the  mode 
of  admission.  The  whole  of  the  benches 
have  been  newly  covered,  and  two  rows  Of 
seats  have  been  erected  on  the  floor  behind 
the  upper  partition,  the  place  which  some 
dignify  with  the  title  of  gailery.  One  row 
of  seats  has  been  taken  from  the  lower  di- 
vision, and  added  to  that  portion  formerly 
allotted  to  Members,  and  immediately  under 
where  this  word  used  to  be  inscribed,  that 
is,  between  the  lower  rail  and  one  of  the 
side  doors  a  few  feet  from  it,  another  door 
has  been  opened  immediately  in  a  line  with 
the  passages  and  entrance  hall  of  the  Col- 
lege on  the  Uft  side ;  but  to  avoid  any  con- 


fusion or  mistake  on  this  point,  let  US  ob- 
serve, that  the  Museum  is  opposite  the  right 
hand  front  entrance,  and  if  we  carry  this 
mark  of  distinction  into  the  theatre,  the 
door  towards  the  Museum  immediately  on 
the  right  of  the  orator,  will  be  understood  as 
the  right  door,  and  its  antagonist  of  course 
the  left.  Now,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  new  door  is  situated  directly  under 
where  Members  used  to  be  painted,  on 
the  left  side;  consequently  it  is  about 
ten  feet  behind  the  door  on  the  left  of 
the  orator,  that  door  through  which  the 
President,  Council,  Visitors,  and  London 
Hospital  Surgeons  used  to  enter  the  theatre : 
and  now  mark  the  effects  of  the  alteration  ; 
mark  the  feelings  of  the  council  towards 
the  Members  ;  that  door  through  which  the 
President  and  council  passed  before  the 
alteration,  was  not  used  by  them  on 
Wednesday  week — No ;  and  why  not  ? 
Because  the  Members,  for  the  greater  part 
general  practitioners  and  accoucheurs,  had 
to  pass  within  about  four  feet  of  it,  before 
they  could  gain  the  still  posterior  entrance  ; 
— yes, — because  the  great  body  of  the 
Members,  insulted,  vilified  Members,  those 
"  draff,"  as  the  council  call  them,  the  general 
practitioners,  filthy  drug-mixing,  pestle- 
and-mortar  men,  had  so  fouled  the  passage 
on  that  side  by  their  presence ;  had  ren- 
dered so  filthy  and  so  degraded  that  door 
from  having  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  it, 
that  the  President,  council,  visitors,  and 
those  signally  scientific  gentlemen,  the 
London  Hospital  surgeons,  to  mark  their 
abhorence  of  the  mean  practices  and  un- 
equalled ignorance  of  the  inferior  tribes  of 
the  profession,  could  no  longer  approach 
those  portals  which  had  been  contaminated 
and  poisoned  by  their  obnoxious  presence. 
Hence,  as  befitted  their  superior  talents  and 
princely  dignity,  they  ascended  the  grand 
staircase,  traversedthe  Library  and  Museum, 
and  after  following  in  the  train  of  their 
President  throughout  the  almost  endless 
evolutions  of  a  most  peculiar  "  serpentine 
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course,"  hitherto  unexplored,  they  reached, 
unpolluted,  the  right  hand  door  of  the 
theatre.  What  now  becomes  of  the  assertions 
of  the  College  reptiles  "  that  the  en- 
trance from  Portugal  Street  was  a  matter  of 
necessity?"  "that  the  council  are  desirous 
of  showing  the  Members  the  most  respect- 
ful attention  1  "  "  that  they  have  ever  con- 
sulted their  convenience,  their  feelings,  and 
their  interests  1 "  why,  they  must  be  viewed 
by  every  sensible  mind,  as  the  foulest  of 
lies,  and  promulgated  for  the  basest  of  pur- 
poses. We  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
school  in  which  the  council  of  the  College 
have  been  educated ;  we  are  aware  of  the 
involuntary  manner  in  which  prejudices 
arise  in  the  human  mind  :  we  are  aware  of 
their  tenacity  when  once  established ;  we 
are  aware  of  the  increase  of  their  influence 
with  increase  of  years  :  fully  conscious  of 
this  as  we  are,  and  ascribing  it  rather  to  an 
imperfection  of  nature,  than  to  a  fault  of  the 
men,  we  have  been,  upon  all  occasions, 
anxious  to  attribute  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint, which  have  occurred  in  the  govern- 
ment of  our  College,  to  the  inevitable  effects 
of  a  mischievous  and  unjust  law,  rather 
than  to  a  want  of  integrity  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  unfortunately  for  the  profession 
and  the  public,  have  been  selected  to  exe- 
cute its  obnoxious  provisions.  With  this 
feeling  always  operating  on  our  parts,  we 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  compelled  to 
notice  acts,  of  which  the  Council  and  Court 
of  Examiners  have  been  the  authors,  that 
neither  octogenarian  senility  nor  scholastic 
prejudices  can  excuse.  The  alterations  are 
evidence  of  a  something  much  more  repre- 
hensible than  the  weakness  of  age,  or  the 
emblems  of  involuntary  prejudice.  Why 
the .  Council  of  the  College  should  always 
have  manifested  so  much  dislike  and  dis- 
respect towards  their  brethren,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  ;  unless  it  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Charter  places  their 
interests  in  direct  opposition.  They  have 
the  power  to  levy  annual  fines ;  and,  mon- 


strous to  relate,  are  not  accountable  for  the 
monies  they  receive  ;  in  fact,  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  the  law  stands — 
irresponsible.  We  have  thought  it  our  duty 
to  record  the  above  facts;  and  we  have 
deemed  it  no  less  a  duty,  to  offer  some 
comments  upon  them;  besides,  it  should 
be  known  to  the  Legislature,  particularly 
at  this  time,  that  it  is  the  practice  and  the 
object  of  the  College  to  degrade,  certainly 
not  to  elevate,  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fession, Had  the  proceedings  of  the  Col- 
lege been  altogether  of  adifferent  nature  than 
those  presented  to  us  of  late  years, — had  their 
conduct  been  characterised  by  distinguished 
liberality, — had  their  by-laws  and  regulations 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  calculated  to 
promote  "  sound  chirurgical  knowledge," — 
had  their  intercourse  with  the  Members 
been  invariably  marked  by  the  exercise 
of  good  taste, — had  they  stretched  forth  a 
friendly  hand  to  the  talented,  and  assisted, 
on  all  occasions,  in  removing  fetters  from, 
the  aspirations  of  genius,  still,  still  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  demand,  with  unceasing  voice, 
an  alteration  in  the  CHARTER.  Although 
these  men  might  have  done  these  things, 
yet  it  is  well-known  that  their  undeviating 
practice  has  been  the  converse,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  will  bring  over  to  our  cause 
those  persons  who  will  use  every  effort  to 
rid  themselves  of  an  existing  evil,  but  who 
have  not  the  foresight  to  discover,  that  be- 
cause a  defective  ill-modelled  law  is  not  the 
cause  of  mischief,  that  it  might  not.  A 
Charter  conferring  great  discretionary  power, 
might,  indeed,  be  the  instrument  of  no 
wrong  in  the  hands  of  benevolent  men,  but 
benevolence,  we  fear,  would  prove  a  poor 
security  to  the  governed,  if  opposed  by  self- 
interest.  Hence,  as  reflecting  and  calcu- 
lating men,  we  require  security  for  the 
future  ; — we  seek  to  be  no  longer  at 
the  mercy  of  our  benevolent  Council ; — 
we  wish  to  have  our  rights  established 
upon  a  firm  basis,  and  our  privileges 
secured  by   law  3 — we  are  anxious   to  he 
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emancipated  from  a  subjection  to  an 
irresponsible  government; — a  government 
founded,  we  firmly  believe,  on  principles 
more  decidedly  pernicious  and  obnoxious  to 
those  whom  it  affects  to  benefit,  than  any 
other  in  the  world  ;  and  yet  it  seems  that 
these  men,  possessing  this  unconstitutional, 
this  unparelleled  power,  are  about  to  apply 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  extension  of  that 
•power. 

Mr.  Thomas,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  ad- 
dress, without  doubtin  consequence  of  orders, 
threw  out  a  hint  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  profession  if  the  powers  of  the 
College  could  be  enlarged,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  that 
purpose.  Let  the  Surgical  Reformers  look 
upon  this  suggestion  as  the  first  sign,  not  of 
a  weak,  but  a  cunning  "  invention  of  the 
enemy  ; "  it  is  evidently  their  object  to 
confound  Parliament  by  their  application, 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  retain  the  un- 
just power  already  at  their  disposal ;  they 
imagine,  probably,  that  by  presenting  a 
petition  to  the  House  "  for  an  extension  of 
their  powers,"  at  the  time  that  we  petition  for 
the  "  destruction"  of  their  powers,  that  one 
petition  will  neutralize  the  other,  and  both 
be  precipitated ;  but  in  this  expectation 
they  will  most  assuredly  be  deceived  ;  our 
case  is  too  just,  too  deeply  rooted,  and  its 
merits  are  too  well  known,  to  admit  of  so 
easy  a  defeat;  but  their  scheme  nevertheless 
is  not  without  its  merit,  although  it  ex- 
hibits more  of  chicane  than  of  honesty  ; 
let  them  recollect  the  precious  thrashing 
they  received  from  a  late  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  in  1797,  when  they  applied  to 
Parliament  for  the  Bill  which  they  now  hold 
in  the  form  of  a  Charter,  which  Bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  received 
two  readings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  before 
its  merits  had  been  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed— yes — the  College,  without  consult- 
ing the  profession,  applied  to  Parliament  in 
the  above  year ;  again  in  1800,  1816,  and 
in  1822  ;  and  that  act  of  injustice  and  con- 


tumacy it  appears  they  are  about  to  repeat. 
Should  they  apply,  we  hope  and  expect 
their  castigation  in  the  House  will  be  as 
severe  as  that  which  has  been  inflicted  out 
of  it,  and  which  will  not  be  too  severe  for 
their  deserts.  In  consequence  of  the  op- 
position of  Lord  Thurlow  to  the  Bill  in 
1797,  it  was  thrown  out;  but,  three  years 
subsequently  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  Crown  their  present  Charter,  which 
contains,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  infamous  provisi&ns,  so  justly  denounced 
by  his  Lordship.  Lord  Thurlow  was  a  man 
of  the  most  splendid  talents,  and  of  the  most 
inflexible  integrity, — his  decisions  as  Chan- 
cellor are  regarded  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  and  his  memory  as  a  states- 
man highly  venerated  by  the  ablest  of  our 
Judges,  and  the  wisest  of  our  senators  of 
the  present  day.  We  will  here  present  the 
reader  with  his  Lordship's  speech  ;  but  first 
shall  insert  the  note  of  our  correspondent 
who  has  favoured  us  with  it,  and  for  which 
mark  of  attention  to  ourselves,  and  manifes- 
tation of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Surgical  Re- 
form, we  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
returning  him  our  thanks. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Inclosed  I  send  you  the  Speech  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,*  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Sur- 
geons' Bill,  in  1797  ;  and  as  the  observa- 
tions of  his  Lordship  are  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  complaints  now  about  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  general  body 
of  Surgeons,  you  will  oblige  me,  and  several 
other  members  who  wish  well  to  the  cause, 
by  publishing  it  in  The  Lancet. 

It  will  be  perceived,  in  the  course  of  the 
Noble  Lord's  speech,  that  the  enactments 
of  the  bill  attempted  to  be  introduced  by 
a  few  individuals,  and  opposed  by  the  gene- 
ral body  of  Surgeons,  were  precisely  the 
same  as  those  subsequently  conceded  to 
them  I  by  the  Charter.  Why  this  Charter 
was  granted  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Parliament  (for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  the  bill  was  thrown  out)  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  surprise  of  every  man.  The  ap- 
plicants were  toid  to  amend  their  bill,  and 
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apply  again  ;  they  did  not  apply  again,  for  I  lie  knew  it  had,  somehow  or  other,  rubbed 


a  very  good  reason — a  fair  bill  was  not  the 
thing  they  wanted  ;  it  would  not  answer 
their  purpose  ;  but  after  suffering  the  busi- 
ness to  cool,  and  the  French  war  having 
caused  a  great  demand  for  Surgeons,  they 
contrived  to  cajole  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
into  a  belief,  that  there  existed  no  legally 
constituted  tribunal  to  examine  and  provide 
efficient  Surgeons  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  thus  obtained  from  the  Crown,  at  a 
time  when  the  attention  of  Ministers  was 
diverted  to  other  important  objects,  that 
which  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  had  refused. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  Servant,  • 
Cannon-street,  R.  Price. 

17th  February  1827. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Monday,  July  17,  1797. 

"  The  order  of  the  day  for  the.  third  read- 
ing of  the*  Surgeons'  Bill  being  read, 

"  Lord  Thurlow  rose  to  give  his  dissent 
to  it.  His  Lordship  said,  there  never,  he  be- 
lieved, had  been  a  case  in  which  so  strong  a 
disposition  to  take  Parliament  by  surprise 
had  been  shown  ;  a  matter  that,  at  all  times, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  ground 
of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  entitled  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  to  no  small  degree  of 
disapprobation.  The  bill  had  passed  the 
other  House,  and  gone  through  two  stages 
in  their  Lordships'  House,  before  it  chal- 
lenged much  observation ;  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  business  was  purely 
accidental,  and  arose  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  heard  that  the  Corporation  of 
Surgeons  had  purchased  a  large  house  in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  for  the  purpose  of 
dissection,  to  which  they  were  about  to  re- 
move from  the  Old  Bailey,  and  was  com- 
plained of  by  the  very  respectable  inhabi- 
tants as  a  great  nuisance.  He  objected  to 
the  bill's  passing  in  its  present  form,  be- 
cause there  had  not  been  any  reasonable 
opportunity  of  discussing  it.  It  had  been 
boasted  of  by  some  of  those  noble  lords  who 
supported  the  bill,  that  it  had  the  singular 
lwnow  to  pass  through  three  committees ; 


through  three  committees,  without  the  ob- 
ject of  it  being  at  all  known  to  the  persons 
who  were  interested  in  opposing  it ;  and  he 
found  it  was  altogether  a  shift  and  contri- 
vance, for  it  had  come  into  a  committee  of 
that  House,  and  when  those  who  brought 
it  in  had  found  themselves  opposed,  they 
hesitated,  paused,  and  retracted ;  and  at 
last  brought  in  a  clause,  which,  like  the 
postscript  of  a  lady's  letter,  was  much 
longer  than  the  whole  bill  itself.  His  Lord- 
ship could  not  say  what  passed  at  all  those 
committees,  not  being  present  at  each  ;  but, 
in  the  committee  he  did  attend,  he  heard  a 
single  witness  examined,  Mr.  Okey  Bel- 
four  ;  and  he  deposed  that  since  the  year 
1745,  (when  the  act  of  the  13  Geo.  II. 
passed,)  London  had  increased  in  extent  and 
population,  and  that  a  great  number  of 
houses  had  been  built !  He  was  also  as- 
tonished to  find  some  noble  lords  deeply 
engaged  in  profound  discpuisitions  of  rather 
an  extraordinary  sort,  considering  the  sub- 
ject before  the  committee.  He  even  heard 
mention  made  of  aristocracy,  democracy, 
oligarchy,  and  all  the  learned  terms  of 
speculative  policy  ;  and  the  opposers  of  the 
bill  were  stigmatised  as  jacobins.  For  his 
own  part,  he  did  not  consider  aristocracy  as 
the  best  possible  form  of  government  ;  but 
he  was  rather  more  inclined  towards  it, 
and  thought  it  better  than  democracy 
or  oligarchy.  With  respect  to  the  new- 
classed  jacobins,  as  they  were  termed  on 
this  occasion,  who  came  forward  to  resist 
the  tyranny  of  the  few  who  wanted  to  get 
all  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  they 
deserved  some  mercy.  It  was  the  cry  to 
excite  alarm,  just  like  children  in  the  street, 
crying  out  "  a  mad  dog,"  when  they  wish 
to  raise  a  panic,  or  frighten  passengers. 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  like  jacobinism; 
but  he  saw  no  reason  why  people  should  be 
called  jacobins,  who  merely  wish  to  protect 
their  property,  and  to  guard  themselves 
against  measures  which  they  deemed  to  be 
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injurious.  The  present  bill,  in  bis  opinion, 
was  a  most  wretched  performance,  in  which 
the  arrogance  of  the  provisions  maintained 
an  equal  contest  with  their  absurdity.  He 
assured  their  Lordships  that  he  had  no  con- 
nexions with  the  parties  on  either  side,  and 
did  not  care  three  farthings,  as  far  as  respect 
to  them  went,  whether  the  bill  passed  or 
not.  He  looked  to  the  bill  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  public ;  and  as  it  was  essentially 
connected  with  the  health  and  well-being  of 
mankind,  considerationswell worthy  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  every  one  of  their  Lordships. 
The  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  his  Lordship 
said,  was  a  Livery  Company  within,  and  be- 
longing to  the  jurisdiction  of,  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  now  it  was  proposed  to  erect  them 
into  a  college,  with  all  the  high-sounding 
titles  of  President,  Vice-President,  Censors, 
Fellows,  &c.  They  were  clearly  a  corpo- 
rate company,  and  a  part  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, though  the  contrary  had  been  asserted  : 
but  no  barrister  of  three  years  standing, 
could  have  been  so  ignorant  as  to  have 
said  so. 

The  absurdities  and  contradictions  of  this 
wretched  bill  were  so  obvious  that  several 
noble  Lords  bad  tried  in  the  committee  to 
offer  means  of  amelioration.  Various  regu- 
lations and  amendments  had  been  suggested, 
and  it  was  understood  at  the  time  they  were 
to  be  adopted  and  inserted;  but,  nevertheless, 
they  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  bill.  Several 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  company  appeared 
most  absurd.  By  one  (fortified  too  by  strong 
penalties,)  no  member  was  to  attempt  to 
practise  pharmacy,  midwifery,  nor  any  thing 
of  this  kind.  All  who  thought  proper  to  de- 
file themselves  with  touching  medicines 
were  to  be  excluded  from  being  examiners, 
or  from  office  or  rank  in  the  College  ;  and 
yet  the  persons  who  brought  in  this  bill  ap- 
plied to  Parliament  to  enact  them  into  a 
College  of  Examiners,  and  in  these  exami- 
nations they  were  to  pass  or  reject  not  only 
practitioners  in  pharmacy  for  the  British 
dominions,  but  all  the  surgeons,  both  of  the 
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army  and  navy,  who  must  also  understand 
pharmacy  as  well  as  surgery,  and  to  whose 
care  the  brave  defenders  of  the  country,  in 
both  departments,  were  to  be  intrusted ; 
for  what  sort  of  surgeon  for  either  the  army 
or  navy,  would  that  man  prove  who  was  un- 
acquainted with  pharmacy'?  Why  phar- 
macy was  not  to  be  practised  by  a  surgeon 
who  was  to  be  an  examiner,  was  to  him  a 
most  unaccountable  objection.  These  as- 
suming examiners  disdained  the  idea  of 
dealing  in  a  knowledge  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, and  yet  they  had  the  presumption  to 
set  themselves  up  as  arbiters  of  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  were  obliged  to  take  into 
their  account  the  safety  of  thousands  of  the 
mostusefulmeninthe  community, both  phar- 
macy and  surgery.  They  were  to  examine 
and  pass  judgment  upon  the  knowledge  of 
others  in  pharmacy,  which  they  had  them- 
selves branded  with  the  idea  of  being  be- 
low the  dignity  and  knowledge  of  a  surgeon, 
and  to  which,  therefore,,  as  surgeons,  they 
disdained  to  pay  attention.  For  his  part, 
he  could  wish,  and  be  happy  to  move,  that 
those  who  had  the  honour  of  taking  care  of 
the  poor  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fought  the 
battles  of  their  country,  should  not  be 
thrown  on  this  presumptuous  body,  and  be 
obliged  to  pay  them  about  thirty  pounds 
additional  for  the  liberty  of  practising,  as 
a  mark  of  honour  and  merit,  and  that  Par- 
liament would  take  them  into  consideration, 
and  suitably  reward  them.  A  man  who 
ventured  to  exercise  any  of  these  proscribed 
branches  of  their  science  or  art,  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  being  promoted  to  any 
rank  in  the  College.  What  was  still  more 
absurd,  these  examiners  also  were  to  ex- 
amine medicine  chests,  and  yet  they  were 
not  to  touch  medicine,  or  know  any  thing 
about  it.  In  short,  he  did  not  know  what 
they  were  to  do  fit  to  qualify  them  for  their 
office.  They  professed  the  healing  art,  whilst 
they  rejected  the  very  means  by  which 
health  was  to  be  restored.  Their  Lord- 
ships, indeed,  who  lived  in  affluence,  might, 
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when  indisposed,  well  afford  to  have  their 
physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary  distinctly 
attending  them,  and  administering  their  re- 
spective assistance  ;  but  to  feel  the  injurious 
effect  of  such  absurd  regulations,  their  Lord- 
ships must  look  a  great  deal  lower  than 
themselves.  Let  them  consider  the  situa- 
tion of  the  middle  ranks  and  the  poor.  How 
could  they  ensure  an  alleviation  of  their 
sufferings,  if  such  regulations  were  to  he 
enforced  1 

"  On  what  ground  of  reasonable  justice 
also  was  it,  that  the  bill  gave  to  the  small 
number  of  Members  of  the  College  men- 
tioned iu  it,  (with  the  election  of  others,  to 
be  chosen  by  themselves,)  sovereign  right  of 
the  supervisal,  control,  regulation,  and 
management  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany, and  power  to  alienate  its  property, 
funds,  cash,  &c,  without  any  check  what- 
ever, to  guard  against  abuses  to  which  the 
possession  of  such  immense  uncontrolled 
power  held  out  temptations  almost  too 
strong  for  the  fallibility,  of  human  nature  to 
resist  1 

The  clause  of  the  bill,  extending  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to 
"  ten  miles  distant  from  London  and  West- 
minster," and  enacting,  that  whoever  should 
practise  surgery  by  word,  sign,  or  writing, 
without  a  diploma  of  the  College,  should 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  College  ten  pounds 
for  every  month  that  he  or  they  should  so 
practise,  was  a  most  iniquitous,  merciless, 
and  oppressive  clause.  In  the  first  place, 
the  words  "  who  practise  surgery,"  were 
most  indefinite  and  inexplicit,  calculated  to 
warrant  as  many  litigations  as  the  malice  of 
the  College  might  be  prompted  to  select  and 
institute.  What  was  surgery  ?  It  would, 
he  believed,  puzzle  any  man  who  wished  to 
be  understood,  and  was  able  to  convey  clear 
ideas,  to  say  distinctly  what  it  was.  In  the 
next  place,  he  supposed  practising  by  word, 
meant  by  incantation,  (vide  3  Hen.  \  III. 
cap.  2,)  a  pretty  extraordinary  species  of 
practice  to  be  alluded  to  in  these  enlightened 


times.  Butexclusive  of  the  enormous  and  un- 
reasonable expense  of  purchasing  diplomas, 
&c.  and  the  money  it  would  produce,  which 
would  be  twice  or  thrice,  nay,  would  be 
quadruple  beyond  what  the  reasonable  pur> 
poses  of  the  institution  could  positively 
require,  besides  those  innumerable  penal- 
ties and  costs  given  to  this  opulent  and 
select  corporation.  To  all  these  points 
he  should  move  specific  amendments.  Be- 
sides these,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
went  to  vest  the  funds  of  the  Company 
in  a  committee  of  twenty-one  persons. 
The  parties  opposing  the  bill,  had,  there- 
fore, an  obvious  right  to  oppose  it ;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  the  House  never  would 
transfer  (to  use  no  harsher  term)  the  pro- 
perty of  men  without  their  consent.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  wished  this  bill  to  be  put  off 
to  another  session,  to  afford  an  opportunity 
of  reforming  its  objectionable  parts.  He 
saw  no  inconvenience  attending  this  delay, 
which  would  equal  the  inconvenience  of 
such  a  bill  were  it  to  pass. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  Company  of 
Surgeons  having  disposed  of  their  Hall,  and 
bought  at  a  high  price  a  house  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  it 
was  indisputable  ;  an  object  which,  however, 
had  been  defeated  by  the  remonstrance  of  a 
most  respectable  inhabitancy.  If  this  Cor- 
poration was  not  so  favourite  a  body,  he  had 
no  doubt  but  their  Lordships  would  agree 
with  him,  that  they  acted  most  improperly, 
and  they  ought  to  be  sent  back  with  their 
nuisance  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came.  With  this  view,  he  had  moved  in 
the  Committee,  that  they  should  be  obliged 
to  procure  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  public 
dissection  within  100  yards  of  the  ordinary 
public  place  of  execution  for  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 

His  Lordship  repeated,  that  upon  a  full 
consideration  of  the  bill,  it  was  so  wretched 
a  performance,  so  contradictory  to  its  prin- 
ciple (or  at  least  what  it  avowed  to  be  its 
principle,)  in  its  clauses ;  the  provisions  of 
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it  so  little  accorded  with  the  preamble,  and, 
in  short,  the  whole  of  the  bill  was  such  a 
jumble  of  absurdities,  that  he  could  only 
consider  it  a  farce,  a  downright  farce,  not 
fit  to  go  forth  to  the  world  as  a  performance 
sanctioned  and  approved  by  so  grave  an 
assembly  as  that  he  was  then  addressing ; 
he  therefore  conjured  their  Lordships  as 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  peers,  to  ask  them- 
selves seriously,  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  advisable  to  postpone  passing  any 
bill  on  the  subject  that  session,  but  defer 
it  till  the  whole  matter  of  it  could  be  better 
digested,  and  till  a  bill  more  free  from  ob- 
jection, less  oppressive,  and  more  practi- 
cable, as  well  as  more  useful,  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  mankind,  could  be  intro- 
duced. 

"  But  it  was  said  great  expense  had  been 
incurred  by  the  Corporation  in  prosecuting 
this  bill  ;  and  yet,  when  an  argument  was 
used  in  the  committee  by  his  noble  friend 
not  then  present,  (the  Duke  of  Bedford,) 
with  respect  to  introducing  a  clause  to 
exonerate  the  petitioners  against  the  bill  for 
the  expense  they  had  been  at  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  what  was  the  reason  given 
by  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  the 
bill,  and  one  of  its  most  earnest  supporters? 
"  That's  their  object,  give  them  fifty 
pounds,  and  you'll  hear  no  more  of  their 
opposition.  Admit  such  a  clause,  and  it 
will  encourage  opposition."  Encourage  op- 
position !  Would  their  Lordships,  then, 
discourage  opposition,  and  drive  from  their 
bar  men  who  came  to  claim  their  protection 
against  a  bill  that  was  to  take  away  their 
property,  and  annihilate  them  at  a  single 
stroke'!  To  parties  opposing  a  bill,  who 
were  men  of  honest  fame  and  high  pro- 
fessional reputation,  and  who  had  an  ob- 
vious right  to  oppose  it  because  their  pros- 
pects, their  freedom,  and  their  dearest  in- 
terests were  involved  in  it  ?  No  man  but  the 
answerer  would  have  thought  of  applying 
such  an  observation.  To  talk  of  the  ex- 
pense that  tin  opulent  corporation  would 


sustain,  and  would  have  to  incur  if  the  bill 
did  not  pass,  that  they  were  obliged  either 
to  come  again  to  Parliament,  or  apply  to  the 
Crown  for  a  patent  to  revive  their  functions, 
was  too  idle  and  ridiculous  to  deserve  a 
serious  argument. 

"  In  opposing  the  bill,  his  Lordship  again 
assured  the  House  that  he  had  no  other 
object  than  the  public  good.  Nothing  else 
should  have  induced  him  to  have  come 
down  to  the  House  on  that  miserably  hot 
day,  oppressed  as  he  was  with  heat,  and  the 
raging  of  the  dcg-star,  to  spend  his  breath, 
had  not  this  bill,  disgusted  him  ;  and  there- 
fore, for  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  he  should 
conclude  by  moving,  '  That  this  bill  be  read 
a  third  time  that  day  three  months.' " 
Which  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the  bill,  therefore,  lost. 

In  this  excellent  address,  we  observe  the 
sound  and  conclusive  ieasoning  of  a  pro- 
found legislator,  and  the  just  indignation  of 
an  honest  man.  The  objections  of  his  Lord- 
ship to  the  Surgeons'  Bill  are  unrefuted  and 
unrefutable.  Hence,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  existing  Charter  is  the  substance, 
or  the  counterpart  of  that  Bill,  it  follows 
that  the  arguments  of  Lord  Thurlow  apply 
with  equal  propriety  to  the  Charter  of  18\!T, 
as  to  the  intended  Act  of  1797.  If  the 
identity,  therefore,  of  the  two  measures  can 
be  proved,  it  must  obviously  throw  into  our 
scale  the  entire  weight  of  his  Lordship's 
powerful  and  influential  opinions ;  and 
identity  can  be  incontrovertibly  established, 
by  comparing  the  most  prominent  clauses  of 
the  two  enactments.  The  present  Charter 
places  the  entire  government  of  the  College, 
and  the  funds  of  the  Members,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  twenty-one  men,  called  the  Coun- 
cil, who  elect  each  other  ;  in  the  conduct  of 
which  the  Members  at  large  possess  not  the 
slightest  influence,  and  are  never  consulted. 
This  unconstitutional  privilege  was  claimed 
by  the  College  in  their  Bill,  of  which  his 
Lordship  thus  speaks  :  "  On  what  ground 
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of  reasonable  justice  was  it,  that  the  Bill 
gave  to  the  small  number  of  Members  of 
the  College  (and  the  election  of  others  to 
be  chosen  by  themselves)  sovereign  right  of 
supervisal,  control,  regulation,  and  manage- 
ment of  all  concerns  of  the  company,  and 
power  to  alienate  its  property  and  funds, 
wahout  any  check  whatever  to  guard 
against  abuses,  to  which  the  possession  of 
such  immense  uncontrolled  power  held  out 
temptations  almost  too  strong  for  the  falli- 
bility of  human  nature  to  resist."  His 
Lordship,  in  another  place,  says,  "  Besides, 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  go  to  vest  the 
funds  of  the  Company  in  a  committee  of 
twenty  persons.  The  parties  opposing  the 
Bill,  had,  therefore,  an  obvious  right  to  op- 
pose it,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  House 
never  would  transfer  (to  use  no  harsher 
term)  the  property  of  men  without  their  con- 
sent." Again,  "  would  their  Lordships,  then, 
discourage  opposition,  and  drive  from  their 
bar  men  who  came  to  claim  their  protection 
against  a  bill  that  was  to  take  away  their 
property,  and  annihilate  them  at  a  single 
stroke  ?  Men  of  honest  fame  and  high  pro- 
fessional reputation,  and  who  had  an  obvi- 
ous right  to  oppose  it,  because  their  pros- 
pects, their  freedom,  and  their  dearest  inte- 
rests were  involved  in  it."  This  is  power- 
ful and  impressive  language  ;  and  it  paints, 
in  appropriate  colours,  the  unjust  and  de- 
testable demands  of  the  College.  In  prin- 
ciple, then,  there  is  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence between  the  Bill  so  severely  repro- 
bated by  Lord  Thurlow,  and  the  existing 
Charter.  Some  of  the  clauses  of  the  former, 
are,  indeed,  omitted  in  the  latter  ;  but  the 
Council,  true  to  their  task,  and  resolved  at 
all  hazards  to  persevere  in  their  iniquitous 
course,  have  supplied  these  deficiences  by 
means  of  by-laws,  which  fully  retain  the 
spirit  of  their  original  bill.  By  that  instru- 
ment, as  Lord  Thurlow  sarcastically  ob- 
serves, "  no  member  was  to  practise  phar- 
macy, midwifery,  nor  anything  of  this  kind. 
All  "who  thought  proper  to  defile  themselves 


with  medicine  were  to  beexcluded  from  be- 
ing Examiners,  or  from  office  or  rank  in  the 
College  ;  yet  these  Examiners  were  to  pass 
or  reject  not  only  practitioners  in  pharmacy 
for  the  British  dominions,  but  all  the  sur- 
geons, both  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  and  those 
who  ventured  to  exercise  any  of  these  pro- 
scribed branches  of  their  science  or  art,  weie 
rendered  incapable  of  being  promoted  to 
any  rank  in  the  College."  In  the  Charter, 
the  College  thought  it  prudent  not  to  notice 
this  invidious  distinction,  lest  it  might  ex- 
cite the  ire  of  another  Thurlow  ; — but 
mark  one  of  their  by-laws  : — 

"    ELECTION    AND     ADMISSION     OF    MEMBERS 
OF    THE   COUNCIL. 

"  Every  person  practising  as  an  apothe- 
cary, or  as  a  man-midwife,  shall  be  ineligible 
to  be  a  Member  of  this  Court." 

Now,  as  all  the  officers  of  the  College  musti 
in  conformity  with  the  Charter,  be  selected 
from  the  Council,  it  follows  that  no  surgeon 
who  practises  pharmacy  or  midwifery  can 
hold  any,  even  the  lowest  office  in  the  Col- 
lege ;  yet  the  Charter  requires  that  they 
shall  examine  all  surgeons  for  the  army 
and  navy  ;  and  Lord  Thurlow  might  well 
ask,  "  what  sort  of  surgeon,  for  either  the 
army  or  navy,  would  that  man  prove,  who 
was  unacquainted  with  pharmacy  1  And 
why  pharmacy  was  not  to  be  practised  by  an 
Examiner,  was  to  him  a  most  unaccountable 
objection  !  They  profess  the  healing  art, 
whilst  they  rejected  the  very  means  by  which 
health  was  to  be  restored."  The  claims  of 
the  Council  to  this  blighting,  bitter,  sar- 
casm and  ridicule,  are  indisputable ;  but 
as  they  have  sufficient  talent  to  be  pure 
surgeons,  so  we  hope  they  have  enough 
of  integrity  to  profit  by  Lord  Thur- 
low's  moral  prescription.  In  conclusion,  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  the  bill 
of  1797,  and  the  existing  Charter,  are  one 
and  the  same  instrument,  and  that  in  virtue 
of  its  authority,  a  self-elected  junta,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  individuals,  are  em- 
powered to  tyrannize   over    thousands    of 
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their  professional  brethren  ;  can  levy  fines 
without  rendering  any  account  of  their  ap- 
propriation ;  can  frame  monopolising  and 
injurious  by-laws  without  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  profession,  and  can  persist  in 
a  system  of  favoritism,  as  repugnant  to 
honesty  as  it  is  injurious  to  science  and  the 
best  interests  of  society,  without  incurring 
the  slightest  degree  of  responsibility ;  the 
results  of  their  impolitic  and  infamous 
Charter. 


The  Petition  of  the  surgeons  of  Bristol 
praying  for  a  reformation  in  the  government 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mon- 
day last,  by  Mr.  Hart  Davis.  It  was  re- 
ceived without  opposition,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ROYAL    INFIRMARY. 

Employment  of  the  Native  Oil  of  Laurel  in  some 
Nervous  Affections.  Case  of  supposed  Suicide 
by  Poison. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  whether  The 
Lancet  has  put  on  record  the  natural  his- 
tory and  medicinal  effects  of  the  "  native  oil 
of  laurel,"  or  whether  any  instances  of  its 
inefneacy  or  success  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
have  as  yet  been  reported  ;  under  this  im- 
pression, he  has  merely  to  state  that  this 
new  candidate  for  a  paragraph  in  the  next 
edition  of  Dr.  Duncan's  Dispensatory  has 
been  lately  administered  in  the  clinical 
wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  three  cases, 
— slight  paralysis  of  the  hands,  sciatica,  and 
insensibility  of  the  skin  over  various  parts 
of  the  body — but  without  producing  any  ap- 
parent effects  on  these  diseases,  or  indeed 
on  the  constitution  of  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  given,  though  taken  in  the  dose  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  three  times  a- 
day,  and  its  use  continued  for  a  considerable 
period.  This  essential  oil,  noticed  by  Hum- 
bolt,  is  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure  state, 
and  in  large  quantities,  from  the  ligneous 
cells  of  a  species  of  laurel  which  grows  on 
the  banks  of  some  of  the  South  American 
rivers  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  is 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  or  water  of  the  common  lau- 
rel, with  which  it  might,  from  the  name,  be 
possibly   and  fatally  confounded.    It  was 


supplied,  and  its  use  suggested,  to  Dr. 
Home,  by  a  medical  gentleman  lately 
returned  from  Demerara,  who,  it  appears, 
spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  commendation.  It 
deserves  a  further  trial,  and  may  perhaps  be 
found  useful.  The  oil  of  turpentine  had 
slumbered  many  years  amongst  the  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  before  the  circum- 
stances and  dose  in  which  that  drug  is  really 
effective  were  discovered  by  accident  and 
empiricism. 

About  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  last,  an  unfortunate  female  was 
brought  into  this  Hospital  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, supposed  to  have  been  produced 
by  taking  poison.  The  doctors  were  going 
their  diurnal  rounds  in  the  surgical  wards  at 
the  time,  when  Dr.  William  Cullen,  (who 
has  come  by  an  appointment  in  the  esta- 
blishment inconsequence  of  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  Allan,)  entered  and  informed 
his  colleagues  that  their  presence  and  the 
stomach  pump  were  required  in  another 
part  of  the  house.  Though  the  intelligence 
was  communicated  in  a  confidential  suspira- 
tion,  the  name  of  the  instrument,  coupled 
with  the  official  tumult  of  the  herald's  fea- 
tures, was  immediately  construed  into  an 
operation  by  the  multitude,  who  now  lite- 
rally precipitated  themselves  down  the 
"  broadest  stairs"  in  the  world,  but  which 
were  not  half  wide  enough  seemingly  to 
accommodate  such  a  furious  descent.  On 
entering  the  apartment  where  the  subject 
of  all  this  idle  curiosity  lay,  the  writer  found 
her  stowed  up  in  a  closet,  her  extremities 
cold,  puke  barely  perceptible,  gasping  at 
intervals,  her  arms  and  face  livid,  and  not 
merely  surrounded  in  this  condition  by 
spectators,  but  absolutely  buried  beneath 
their  pressure.  With  the  intention  of 
receiving  a  little  better  supply  of  air  and 
elbow-room  during  the  process  of  resusci- 
tation, she  was  extricated  out  of  this  laby- 
rinth, and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ward  ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  her  bed  being  invisible 
in  one  moment,  so  that  .T.olus  himself  could 
not  force  a  blast,  or  Lynceus  shoot  a  glance 
through  the  density  of  the  crowd.  The  tube 
of  the  instrument  was  however  introduced, 
and  the  pumping,  without  any  other  colla- 
teral agency  being  employed,  continued  for 
half  an  hour,  by  -which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  fluid  was  removed  from  the  stomach, 
having  a  strong  odour  of  whiskey.  The 
exertions  to  restore  her  having  produced  no 
salutary  effect,  and  every  sign  of  animation 
having  vanished,  she  was  left  to  her  fate, 
at  a  moment  when  cases  apparently  as  hope- 
less have  frequently  become  the  subjects  of 
successful  experiment.  Not  to  notice  the 
inconvenience  which  an  operator,  impacted 
in  this  manner  amongst,  a  crowd,  must 
experience,  (and  Dr.  Ballingal  evinced  a 
degree    of  passive    forbearance    with  the 
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inquisitive  rudeness  of  his  pupils,  which, 
though  creditable  to  him,  was  certainly  mis- 
placed,)  is  it  decent — humane — becoming 
the  character  of  students,  thus  to  impede, 
by  an  unprofitable  gratification,  the  possible 
recovery  of  a  fellow-creature  I     The  writer 
has   no  hesitation  in   declaring,  that  were 
this  case  recoverable  by  art,  its  best-directed 
efforts  would  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
conduct  observed  on    the    occasion.     That 
the    opportunities  of  Hospitals   should  be 
rendered  rationally  available  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  professional  knowledge,  he  is  willing 
to  admit ;  but  when  the  original  purpose  of 
these  institutions  is  violated  in  making  them 
subsidiary   to   tuition,    they    become  mere 
laboratories    for    experimenting  on  human 
flesh,   and  the  hands  of  Charity  are  stained 
with  that  blood  which  she  wept  to  preserve. 
The  head,  chest,  and  abdominal  contents  of 
the  body  were  superficially  examined  on  the 
following  day,  but  no  morbid  appearances 
sufficient    to    account  for    death  could   be 
detected,  except  two  spots  of  effused  blood 
on  the   submucous   tissue    of  the  stomach, 
which   to   every  one    present,    saving    Dr. 
Campbell  the  demonstrator  on  the  occasion, 
seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  pump-tube  on  that  viscus.     The  fluid 
obtained  from  the  stomach  was  ordered  to 
the  professor  of  Toxicology,  but  there  is 
some  apprehension  of  its  being  spilled  on 
the  way,  as  no  analysis  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented. 

N.  B.  The  Thesis  market  has  just  com- 
menced. Prime  quality,  or  "  originals," 
warranted  free  from  grammatical  blight, 
two-and-sixpence  per  theme.  Second-best, 
"  Dedications"  included,  or  mixed  samples 
made  up  of  extracts,  one-and-sixpence  per 
octavo  sheet.  Third  ditto,  or  rescripts  of 
old  copies  remodelled  so  as  to  secure  the 
purchaser  against  the  detection  of  plagia- 
rism, one  shilling  each. 

A.Duncan,  Jun.,  Registrar  of  the 
Diplomatic  Marti 
Edinburgh,  Feb.  17,  1827. 

O  ye  Johnsons,  Coplands,  and  Macleods  ! 
look  here,  and  see  to  what  a  pass  the  respect- 
ability of  medicine  has  been  brought,  when 
such  a  farce  is  permitted  to  exist— when 
such  tests  of  qualification  as  these,  are  im- 
posed on  the  public — when  such  a  system  of 
examination  is  tolerated  in  an  University.! 
How  profitably  have  you  spent  your  lives — 
how  honourably  have  you  discharged  the 
duties  of  censors— how  efficiently  have  you 
worked  the  great  engine  of  the  press — when 
at  the  close  of  your  career,  a  two-and-six- 
penny  tract  forms  the  most  important  item 
in  the  credentials  of  a  graduate,  and  not  so 
much  as  one  leaf  to  be  found  in  all  your 
labours  to  testify  that  at  least  you  hold  such 
an  anomaly  in  contempt ! 

Scotus. 


ST.  THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 

COMPRESSION  OP  THE  SPfMAT.  MARROW 
FROM  DISPLACEMENT  OF  THE  VERTEBRA, 
CONSEQUENT    UPON    INJURY. 

Operation  of  removing  the  Arch  and  Spinous 
Process  of  the  Twelfth  Dorsal  Vertebra,  by 
Mr.  Tyrrell. 
An  unusual  degree  of  interest  has  been, 
excited  at  this  Hospital  by  the  case  which 
we  are  now  about  to  relate  : — 

Timothy  Mahony,  an  Irish  labourer,  ap- 
parently about  30  years  of  age,  was  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  on  the  noon  of  February  5, 
on  account  of  severe  injury  to  the  spine. 
The  accident  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the 
patient's  admission  ;  he  was  employed  with 
some  fellow-labourers  in  moving  a  large 
piece  of  timber,  (supposed  to  weigh  upwards 
of  two  tons,)  when,  by  some  mischance,  it 
slipped,  and,  falling,  struck  the  poor  man 
on  his  back. 

There  was  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and,  on  examining  the  spine, 
there  was  found  to  be  considerable  effusion 
into  the  soft  parts  about  the  lower  dorsal 
vertebrae.  And  on  tracing  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses accurately,  that  of  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra  was  found  to  recede,  whilst  the 
spine  of  the  first  lumbar  appeared  to  project 
far  beyond  its  natural  level.  There  was  not, 
however,  any  crepitus  to  be  distinguished. 
The  only  treatment  had  recourse  to  was  the 
occasional  introduction  of  the  catheter,  the 
bladder  being  paralysed. 

On  the  following  morning  (Feb.  6)  Mr. 
Tyrrell  having  consulted  with  his  colleague 
Mr.  J.  H.  Green,  it  was  determined  to 
perform  an  operation,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  depressed  bone  ;  and  the  pa- 
tient having  assented,  it  was  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner  : — The  patient  was 
placed  on  his  face,  with  his  spine  bent  a 
little  forwards  j  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  then  made 
an  incision  of  about  five  inches  in  length 
through  the  integuments,  directly  over  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  The  seat 
of  the  displacement  nearly  formed  the  centre 
of  the  incision.  The  operation  was  conti- 
nued by  cutting  away  the  attachments  of  the 
muscles  on  each  side,  the  integuments  being- 
held  back  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flat  iron, 
bent.  In  tbis  manner  the  spines  and  arches 
of  the  two  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra? were  at  length  laid  bare.  A  chain 
saw  was  now  employed  for  the  removal  of 
the  spine  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  at  its 
base,  and  this  was  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty.  The  saw  called  Hey's  was 
applied  on  each  side  of  the  arch,  and  it  was 
then  removed  by  a  pair  of  forceps.  The 
arch  was  felt  to  be  materially  pressing  on 
the  spinal  marrow.     In  fact,  the  last  dorsal 
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vertebra  was  so  much  thrown  forward  that 
its  spinous  process  was  anterior  to  the  arch 
of  the  adjoining  lumbar  vertebra  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  posterior  rim  of  the  arch. 

There  was  no  extravasation  of  blood  on 
the  theca  vertebralis,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  passed 
a  probe  both  upwards  and  downwards  in  the 
vertebral  canal,  without  meeting  any  obstruc- 
tion. The  wound  was  dressed  simply,  and 
the  patient  was  put  to  bed,  being  placed 
with  his  face  downwards.  The  operation 
lasted  upwards  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  was  performed  at  eleven  o'clock,  (a.  m.) 

At  2  (p.  m.)  we  visited  the  patient ;  he 
was  at  this  time  very  earnest  in  his 
intreaties  to  be  moved — complaining  more 
of  the  uneasy  position  in  which  he  was 
placed  than  of  the  injury  to  the  back.  The 
pulse  was  full,  and  the  surface  of  the  body 
was  warm.  Previous  to  the  operation,  sen- 
sation only  existed  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
nates  ;  drawing  a  line  transversely  from  the 
trochanter  major,  there  was  no  sensation  be- 
low this  point.  But  after  the  operation, 
feeling  had  returned  imperfectly  in  the  upper 
two  thirds  of  the  thigh. 

In  the  evening,  the  patient  was  shifted 
to  another  bed,  but  the  same  position  was 
observed.  The  dresser  attempted  to  pass 
the  catheter  but  failed  in  doing  so;  the  urine 
had  been  drawn  off  a  short  time  before  the 
operation. 

7.  Mr.  Tyrrel  introduced  the  elastic  gum 
catheter  this  morning,  and  drew  off  about 
three  pints  of  high-coloured  urine. — The 
catheter  retained  in  the  bladder.  The  same 
paralysed  condition  of  the  lower  extremities 
exists.  The  integuments  on  the  back  of  the 
thigh  to  a  short  distance  below  the  nates 
possessed  the  power  of  feeling,  but  in  an 
imperfect  manner.  The  patient  obtained 
some  sleep  during  the  night,  and  he  does  not 
complain  of  pain  ;  the  pulse  is  rather  quick- 
ened, the  bowels  have  not  been  moved  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

Ordered — an  injection  of  warm  barley- 
water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  and 
to  be  repeated  if  necessary. 

8.  Noon. — The  urine  drawn  off  this  morn- 
ing not  so  high  coloured  as  that  of  yester- 
day, the  pulse  110,  and  moderate  in  volume, 
the  tongue  is  slightly  furred.  The  patient 
is  thirsty,  and  he  complains  of  pain  in  the 
head  :  he  obtained  some  comfortable  sleep 
in  the  night,  his  bowels  have  not  yet  been 
relieved.  Mr.  Tyrrell  considers  there  is  less 
extent  of  sensibility  in  the  thigh  than  yes- 
terday. 

Ordered — a  colocynth  enema,  to  be  ad- 
ministered immediately. 

In  the  evening,  ordered  to  take  two 
drachms  of  Epsom  salts,  in  peppermint 
water,  every  three  hours. 

The  wound  in  the  back  was  dressed  this 
Dioining,  it  presents  a  sloughy  surface,  and 


there  was  on  removing  the  dressings,  a  con- . 
siderable  discharge  of  a  brownish  coloured 
matter.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  however,  considers  the 
wound,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  a  favourable 
appearance.  Strapping  was  applied  over  it, 
moderately  tight. 

The  pulse  is  much  the  same  as  yesterday, 
the  bowels  are  now  much  relaxed,  and  the 
evacuations  are  passed  unconsciously.  The 
paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  continues,  they 
are,  however,  of  their  natural  warmth,  and 
there  is  an  occasional  sense  of  formication 
about  the  feet. 

10.  The  pulse  this  morning  under  80, 
and  feeble  in  its  beat.  The  urine  drawn  off 
last  night  was  turbid,  and  had  an  ammonia- 
cal  smell.  The  bladder  was  injected  with 
tepid  water  this  morning.  Allowed  to  take 
some  meat,  with  a  little  porter. 

11.  No  material  alteration  ;  the  pulse 
has  rather  more  tone  than  yesterday,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  his  head. 
He  was  placed  on  his  back  last  evening,  and 
took  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  at  bed-time. 
The  wound  is  dressed  night  and  morning. 

12.  The  poor  man  is  evidently  much 
worse;  we  find  him  moaning  occasionally, 
and  complaining  of  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac region;  which  pain,  he  says,  ex- 
tends to  the  back,  more  especially  in  respi- 
ration. He  will  not  permit  pressure  to  be 
made  at  this  part ;  stating,  that  it  is  not 
tender  externally,  but  that  the  pressure  ag-' 
gravates  the  pain  felt  on  breathing.  On 
passing  the  hand  lightly  over  the  abdomen, 
it  appears  somewhat  tumid  ;  but  it  is  not 
tense,  or  tender.  The  pulse  is  small,  quick- 
ened, and  has  some  degree  of  jerk  in  its  beat ; 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white  fur,  and  the 
patient  complains,of  thirst.  The  urine  has 
an  exceedingly  offensive  odour,  and  deposits 
a  whitish  sediment ;  the  bladder  is  still  in- 
jected with  warm  water,  from  time  to  time. 
The  sense  of  pricking,  occasionally  experi- 
enced in  the  feet  during  the  last  three  days, 
has  not  been  felt  to-day. 

13.  Noon.  The  patient  now  manifests 
every  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the 
pleura;  his  respiration  is  frequent  and  short; 
an  attempt  to  extend  the  period  of  inspira- 
tion induces  sharp  pain  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs.  There  isfrequent  and  trouble- 
some cough  ;  the  pulse  is  upwards  of  120, 
and  the  countenance  anxious.  The  abdo- 
men is  tumid  ;  the  bowels  still  continue  in 
a  relaxed  state  ;  the  motions  passing  fre- 
quently and  unconsciously. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  had  abstracted  about  eight 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  which,  it  is 
said,  afforded  temporary  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient ;  but,  at  the  time  we  saw  him,  he  was 
precisely  in  the  condition  related  above. 
-Twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  right 
hypochondriac  region  after  the  bloodletting, 
and  a  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  was  adminis- 
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tered  ;  a  demulcent  mixture  was  also  pre- 
scribed, in  order  to  allay  the  tickling  cough. 
In  the  evening,  the  patient  was  again 
bled  from  the  arm  ;  and  three  grains  of  calo- 
mel, with  two  of  opium,  were  afterwards 
given.  Mr.  Tyrrell  prescribed  two  grains 
of  calomel,  and  half  a  grain  of  opium,  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours.  During  the  night, 
the  dresser  in  attendance  on  the  case, 
thought  proper  to  abstract  a  further  quan- 
tity >t' blood  from  the  arm.  The  poor  man, 
however,  gradually  got  worse,  and  expired 
at  about  half  past  four,  a.  m.,  being  the 
eighth  day  from  the  receipt  of  the  accident. 
The  body  was  not  examined. 

On  the  l?th  of  October,  1822,  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell performed  the  operation  of  removing  the 
arch  and  spine  of  one  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
in  a  case  of  fracture,  with  depression  of 
bone.  The  case  proved  fatal,  from  disease 
of  the  bladder,  which  occurred  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  done  to  the  spinal  mar- 
row. It  is  curious  enough,  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder 
should  almost  always  follow  injuries  done  to 
the  spine. 


bladder  too  has  lost  its  tone,  the  urine  being 
retained  until  drawn  off  by  the  catheter. 
The  penis  is  not  in  an  erect  state  to-day  ; 
it  was  partially  so  yesterday.  The  face  is 
flushed  ;  the  breathing  slow  and  laboured  ; 
the  pulse  about  80,  and  of  moderate  volume  ; 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white,  moist 
fur,  but  in  the  centre  there  is  a  dry  and 
brown  streak  ;  the  patient  complains  of 
thirst ;  the  abdomen  is  tense,  but  not  much 
distended.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Tyrrell  di- 
rected the  cupping  to  be  repeated. 

7.  The  poor  fellow  is  evidently  worse  ; 
his  face  is  now  pallid,  the  lips  are  livid,  and 
respiration  appears  to  be  earned  on  with 
greatdiflficulty,  being  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  diaphragm  alone.  The  pulse  about 
86,  and  less  in  volume  than  yesterday  ;  the 
patient  is  incapable  of  replying  to  ques- 
tions. The  catheter  is  introduced  fre- 
quently ;    the  faeces  pass  involuntarily. 

8.  In  much  the  same  state  as  yesterday  ; 
he  died,  however,  in  the  evening. 

Inspection  of  the  Body. 

The  body  was  examined  at  noon,  on  the 
day  after  the  patient's  decease,  by  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell, in  the  presence  of  the  pupils. 

An  incision  having  been  made  through 
the  integuments,  over  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae,  it  was   found  that  the  in- 
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T.  S.,  astat.  2-1,  a  stout  muscular  man,  was 
brought  to  the  Hospital  on  Monday  after- 
noon, Feb.  5th,  and  was  placed  in  Isaac's  I  terspinous  ligament  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Ward,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell.     The    cervical  vertebrae  had  been  completely  torn 


patient  had  received  severe  injury  on  the 
morning  of  the  previous  day,  when  being 
engaged  in  some  drunken  affray,  he  was 
thrown  down,  trampled  upon,  and  very 
much  beaten.  It  was  found,  on  examining 
him,  that  mischief  had  been  done  to  the 
spinal  marrow  ;  there  was  partial  paralysis 
of  the  superior  extremities,  and  complete 
paralysis  of  the  inferior  extremities.  He 
possessed  the  power  of  flexion  in  the  arms, 
but  was  not  capable  of  extending  them  ;  he 
complained  of  great  pain  about  the  shoulders, 
extending  down  each  arm  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  The  spine  was  carefully  examined, 
but  there  was  no  perceptible  irregularity  to 
be  found  in  the  spinous  processes,  nor  any 
effusion  or  extravasation  into  the  soft  parts, 
to  point  out  the  immediate  seat  of  injury. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  directed  the  patient  to  be 
cupped  between  the  shoulders  ;  the  catheter 
to  be  introduced,  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil  to 
be  exhibited. 

Feb.  6.  The  lower  extremities  continue 
in  the  same  paralysed  condition  as  yester- 
day, and  there  is  the  same  diminished  state 
of  volition  and  sensation  in  the  arms,  with 
pain  extending  down  the  course  of  the 
nerves,  and  a  sense  of  formication.  There 
is  no  sensation  about  the  abdomen,  except 
hard  pressure  be  made  ;  the  sphincter  ani 
has  lost  its  | power  of  resistance,  the  fasces 
being  now  discharged  involuntarily.    The 


through.  There  was,  however,  no  percept- 
ible fracture  of  the  spines  or  arches  of  any 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  therefore  the  examin- 
ation was  continued  by  sawing  through  the 
arches  of  the  vertebrae  on  each  side,  and 
removing  them  in  order  to  expose  the  spinal 
chord.  This  having  been  done,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  extravasated  blood  was  seen 
lying  on  the  sheath  beneath  the  lower  cer- 
vical vertebrae.  When  the  blood  was  re- 
moved, the  dura-matral  covering  beneath 
presented  a  bluish  appearance,  and  on  lay- 
ing open  the  sheath  a  quantity  of  serum 
escaped.  The  pia-mater  at  this  part  was 
more  loaded  with  blood  than  natural,  as  was 
also  the  chord,  all  the  parts  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  ecchymosed  and  bruised. 

On  examining  the  body  more  minutely 
after  the  preceding  facts  had  been  observed, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  substance  between 
the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra  was 
nearly  torn  through  ;  the  ligamentum  commune 
posterius  was  completely  lacerated,  so  that  the 
body  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  was  carried 
forward.  The  inferim-  oblique  process  of  this 
vertebra,  on  the  right  side,  was  separated  from , 
and  carried  in  front  of,  the  superior  oblique  pro- 
cess of  the  first  dorsal ;  on  the  left  side,  the  cor- 
responding process  was  fractured  through  its 
middle,  and  the  upper  portion  was  carried  for- 
ward with  the  oblique  process  of  the  seventh  cer* 
vical  vertebra. 
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CASE    OF    INJURY    TO    THE    SPINE. 

Fracture  of  one  of  the  Cervical  Vertebra:,  with 
Extravasation  of  Blood  on  the  Spinal  Marrow. 

D.  R.,  ffitat  57,  a  stout,  heal  I) y -looking 
man,  was  admitted  into  Accident  Ward  on 
5th  of  December,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  on  account  of  injury  to  the  spine. 
The  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  patient 
falling  from  a  cart,  his  head  being  forcibly 
bent  forwards,  and  at  the  same  time  receiv- 
ing a  blow  on  the  lower  cervical  vertebra?. 
He  complained  chiefly  of  pain  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  evinced  much  tender- 
ness on  pressure  being  made  on  the  spinous 
processes  at  this  part ;  there  was  not,  how- 
ever, any  displacement  of  bone  apparent ; 
the  motions  of  the  neck  were  impeded  and 
painful,  but  the  patient  said  that  he  was 
more  free  from  pain  when  the  head  was  bent 
forward.  The  power  of  volition  was  imper- 
fect in  the  right  arm,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
right  leg,  but  the  sentient  power  of  these 
parts  did  not  appear  to  be  less  than  natural; 
there  was  inability  to  void  the  urine.  The 
pulse  was  slow  and  feeble,  the  pupils  of  each 
eye  contracted,  not  readily  dilating,  but 
more  especially  that  of  the  right  side.  There 
was  a  small  wound  of  the  scalp,  but  the  man 
did  not  complain  of  pain  in  the  head,  nor 
was  there  any  apparent  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  functions  :  he  had  been  bled  from 
the  arm  a  short  time  before  admission. 

Mr.  Morgan  directed  the  patient  to  be 
cupped  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  dose 
of  aperient  medicine  to  be  exhibited.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  the  pulse  was  found 
to  have  increased  both  in  force  and  fre- 
quency, and  in  consequence  of  this  about 
fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from 
the  arm.  A  catheter  was  now  introduced, 
and  the  urine  drawn  off. 

6.  The  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated 
by  the  aperient  exhibited  yesterday  ;  the 
pulse  is  slow  and  full ;  the  bladder  is  still 
incapable  of  expelling  its  contents  ;  in  other 
respects  the  patient  continues  the  same  as 
described  in  the  report  of  yesterday. 

7.  The  patient  continues  much  the  same. 
Ordered  to  take  a  dose  of  house  medicine  ; 
a  catheter  is  introduced  night  and  morning. 

8.  There  is  more  motion  in  the  right  arm, 
but  the  right  leg  continues  paralytic.  The 
right  pupil  is  less  contracted,  the  pain  on 
moving  the  neck  remains,  as  well  as  the 
retention  of  urine.  The  pulse  is  somewhat 
sharp,  and  of  moderate  volume  ;  the  tongue 
ismoist,  but  covered  with  a  yellowish  fur.  To 
repeat  the  house  medicine  ;  the  bowels  were 
moved  twice  by  that  exhibited  yesterday. 

9.  The  pulse  about  90,  and  rather  full ; 
the  skin  is  moist ;  otherwise  in  the  same 
state  us  yesterday.  Repeat  the  house  physic. 


10.  The  pulse  100,  full  and  strong,  the 
respiration  oppressed,  and  there  is  some 
anxiety  depicted  in  the  patient's  counte- 
nance ;  we  find  on  examining  the  surface  of 
the  body,  that  it  is  very  moist,  the  patient 
having  been,  according  to  his  own  account, 
in  a  profuse  sweat  for  some  time  ;  the  skin, 
notwithstanding,  is  preternaturally  hot :  the 
tongue  is  foul  and  moist,  the  pain  in  the 
neck  is  considerable,  and  the  paralytic  symp- 
toms remain  the  same  ;  there  is  a  tingling 
sensation  felt  down  the  right  leg  and  thigh  ; 
the  bowels  have  been  freely  relieved.  Or- 
dered to  be  bled  from  the  arm  to  the  amount 
of  sixteen  ounces.  After  the  blood-letting 
the  pulse  became  intermittent  for  a  short 
period,  and  was  much  lessened  in  volume  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  was  again 
strong  and  full,  and  its  intermissions  had 
ceased. 

31.  The  patient  passed  a  restless  night ; 
the  pulse  this  morning  is  120,  full  and  strong, 
with  some  degree  of  vibratory  action  ;  the 
respiration  is  difficult,  and  apparently  effect- 
ed principally  by  the  diaphragm  and  abdo- 
minal muscles.  Two  or  three  motions  from 
the  bowels  have  passed,  without  the  patient 
being  conscious  thereof,  the  tongue  is  cover- 
ed with  a  thick  brownish-yellow  fur,  and  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  bedewed  with  sweat. 
The  degree  of  paralysis  iu  the  right  arm  has 
certainly  increased  ;  the  patient  now  lies  in 
bed  with  his  head  hanging  towards  the  left 
side  of  his  body.  The  blood  drawn  yester- 
day was  buffed  and  cupped.  Ordered,  to  be 
cupped  on  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the  amount 
of  eighteen  ounces,  and  a  blister  to  be  after- 
wards applied. 

The  preceding  report  was  made  at  mid- 
day. On  visiting  the  Hospital  the  follow- 
ing morning,  we  learned  that  the  patient 
gradually  became  worse  from  the  date  of  our 
report  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
he  expired. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  the  patient,  his 
friends  removed  the  body,  and  it  was  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  permission  was  ob- 
tained to  inspect  the  body  privately.  It  was, 
however,  accomplished  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  who 
informed  us  that  on  detaching  the  posterior 
part  of  the  cervical  vertebra?,  he  found  con- 
siderable extravasation  of  blood  upon  the 
theca,  and  an  increased  quantity  of  serous 
fluid  within  the  theca.  The  .substance  of 
the  spinal  marrow  was  much  softened,  to  the 
extent  of  two  inches  or  more.  There  was 
fracture  either  of  the  4th  or  5th  cervical 
vertebra,  but  of  which  Dr.  II.  could  not 
clearly  ascertain  on  account  of  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  being  present,  and  evincing 
insuperable  objections  to  the  removal  of  any 
part.  Dr.  Hodgkin,  however,  remarked 
that  the  fracture  was  very  distinct,  the  spine 
giving  way  under  examination  by  the  hand 
after  the  removal  of  the  muscles. 
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On  the  Heart. 

Malformations  of  the  heart. — I  have  now  to 
speak  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  heart  ; 
but  before  I  do  this  I  may  mention  that 
there  are  malformations  of  that  organ.  Dr. 
Baillie  has  mentioned  a  case  in  which  there 
was  no  ■pericardium  ;  therefore  that  is  not  an 
essential  part,  though  it  might  be  useful  for 
connecting  the  heart  to  the  diaphragm. 
Then,  again,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
malformations  with  regard  to  the  vessels  ; 
but  one  of  the  most  frequent,  perhaps,  and 
one  most  explanatory  of  all  the  others,  I 
shall  describe.  I  remember  the  time  when 
Dr.  Sandifort's  description  of  a  puer  cmruleus 
was  considered  as  something  miraculous  ; 
but  these  cases  are  now  exceedingly  com- 
mon. I  happened  to  examine  a  body  of  this 
kind,  a  lad  who  was  about  7  or  8  years  old  ; 
he  had  had  occasional  fits  of  suspended,  or 
very  much  impaired  respiration,  and  at  such 
times  purple  blood  was  circulated  through- 
out the  body.  The  lad  was  a  slim  lad,  of  the 
usual  height,  and  from  an  early  period  of 
his  life  he  was  subject  to  these  attacks. 
When  the  fits  attacked  him,  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  breast,  and  uttered  a  scream ; 
and  there  he  lay  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
that  the  by-standers  thought  he  would  never 
have  breathed  more  :  he  became  purple,  and 
very  cold ;  then  drawing  in  another  deep 
breath,  he  gave  another  scream,  and  again 
remained  silent.  Those  fits  sometimes  held 
him  down  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  some- 
times longer.    At  last  he  died  in.  one  of 
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those  fits,  and  I  was  asked  to  examine  the 
body.  On  cutting  open  the  heart  in  the 
way  I  usually  proceed,  and  having  cut 
through  the  right  auricle  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, I  went  on  from  the  right  ventricle, 
and  to  my  utter  astonishment  I  cut  into  the 
aorta.  Here  is  the  heart  laid  open;  the 
preparation  is  here,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  kind.  The  left  side  of  the  heart  was 
much  smaller  than  common,  and  there  was 
a  perforation  in  the  left  septum  ventriculorum. 
To  make  short  of  the  business,  I  may  say, 
at  each  action  of  the  heart  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  arterious  and  venous  blood  seemed 
to  be  propelled  into  the  organ. 

I  examined  the  body  of  a  girl  too,  of  17 
or  18  years  of  age,  who  had  this  malfor- 
mation. I  opened  the  body  of  a  child  like- 
wise, who  in  the  early  period  of  its  life  had 
had  the  distribution  of  purple  blood  through- 
out the  body.  I  was  asked  to  see  this  boy  ; 
he  was  then  7  or  8  years  of  age,  and  as  soon 
as  I  saw  him,  T  said  to  his  mother,  you  must 
be  aware,  Ma'am,  that  this  is  the  result  of 
some  malformation  in  the  heart.  She  said, 
you  don't  seem  to  recollect  the  little  boy  \ 
and  I  said,  certainly  I  do  not.  Now  this 
was  a  boy  I  had  myself  attended  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  whose  case  I  immediately  re- 
collected. He  had  had  one  of  his  arms  just 
like  a  skeleton  :  it  was  wasted  away,  in  short, 
to  a  perfect  skeleton,  and  entirely  owing  to 
the  state  of  his  alimentary  organs.  As  his 
bowels  were  put  to  rights,  the  arm  became 
as  well  as  the  other  ;  and  I  own  to  you,  I 
was  at  this  time  rather  more  intent  upon  ex- 
amining the  arm,  which  I  found  to  be  as 
sound  and  muscular  as  the  other,  than  the 
then  state  of  the  child's  health.  However, 
he  died,  and  I  opened  him,  and  there  seemed 
to  have  been  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  from  the  child's  youth. 
First  there  seemed  to  have  been  a  sufficient 
flow  of  blood  throughout  the  artery,  to  have 
prevented  the  purple  appearance.  Blood  of 
this  kind  may  pass,  but  then  when  imper- 
fect respiration  occurs,  the  blood  becomes 
purple  and  cold.  Well,  this  is  the  state  of 
those  who  have  that  purple  appearance  from 
there  occasionally  being  more  venous  blood 
than  there  ought  to  be  passing  through  the 
vessels, 
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Morbid  anatomy  of  the  heart. — Now  I  have 
to  speak  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  heart, 
and  my  arrangement  of  doing  this  is  first  to 
speak  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  cover- 
ings ;  and  here  I  begin  with  the  pericardium. 
Dropsy  of  the  pericardium. — I  have  said  you 
are  not  to*  confound  a  dropsy  of  the  pericar- 
dium with  serum,  or  even  bloody  serum,  since 
that  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  transu- 
dation of  the  blood  through  the  vessels. 

But  there  may  be  dropsy  of  the  pericar- 
dium, and  that  too  to  a  great  extent.  What 
we  call  dropsy,  is  an  increase  of  fluid  with- 
out inflammation  ;  and  there  is  that,  to  the 
extent  that  the  diaphragm  is  very  con- 
siderably pressed  down.  Some  have  specu- 
lated upon  opening  the  pericardium  in  this 
case.  O,  such  an  operation  is  perhaps  one 
that  we  are  not  warranted  to  undertake,  be- 
cause it  is  not  likely  to  be  ultimately  suc- 
cessful. However,  I  say  it  is  a  speculation  ; 
it  is  no  regular  operation,  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  recommending  or  discussing  novel 
projects  of  this  sort. 

Then  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  in  any  ca 
of  extreme  dropsy  in  the  pericardium  that  1 
have  met  with,  I  have  constantly  met  with 
a  very  small,  and  a  very  quick  pulse  ;  and 
this  is  just  what  I  should  think  would  occur. 
The  pericardium  is  a  strong  membrane — 
yields  reluctantly  ;  and  if  there  is  great 
pressure  in  the  pericardium,  it  must  press 
on  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  occasion 
a  small  and  frequent  pulse  ;  for  if  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  to  be  transmitted  on  by  small 
portions,  it  will  have  to  be  by  more  frequent 
actions  of  the  heart. 

Inflammation  of  the  pericardium. — Now  the 
pericardium  is  liable  to  inflammation  ;  and 
where  there  is  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium, it  sometimes  produces  a  con- 
siderable effusion  into  the  bag  of  turbid 
liquor,  and  of  a  deposition  of  jelly  upon  the 
polished  surface :  the  bag,  too,  becomes 
white  and  thick.  You  may  have  great  dis- 
tention of  the  pericardium  from  inflamma- 
tory action,  but  with  a  sort  of  resinons  ap- 
pearance on  the  surface,  and  thickness  of 
the  bag.  I  show  you  a  magnificent  prepara- 
tion, as  I  may  call  it,  of  that  kind.  This 
is  a  representation  that  Dr.  Baillie  has 
given,  as  one  effect  of  pericarditis  ;  but  it  is 
a  magnified  view  of  the  representation  he 
has  made  ;  it  is  a  grand  specimen.  But  you 
have  different  effects  produced  from  the 
same  cause  ;  sometimes  you  have  an  aboli- 
tion of  the  bag  of  the  pericardium  ;  there  is 
an  adhesion  between  the  two  membranes, 
and  here  is  a  specimen  to  show  that.  In 
these  cases,  a  great  deal  of  gelatinous  de- 
position has  taken  place  on  both  surfaces. 

Symptoms. — Now  I  have  always,  in  this 
Lecture,  conceived  some  accounts  of  the 
symptoms,  which  I  myself  have  known,  in 


cases  of  pericarditis,  useful  to  be  mentioned. 
Many  a  man  feels  a  pain  in  the  heart,  when 
there   is  no   disease   there;    hut   I    never 
knew  any  one  who  was  labouring  under  an 
inflammation  of  the  heart  who  complained 
of  pain  in  the  part  actually  affected ;  they 
either  did  not  complain  of  pain  at  all,  or  re- 
ferred it  to  some  other  part,  not  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart.     I  have  known  them  com- 
plain of  pain   in  the   region  of    the   liver. 
But  in  those  cases   of  acute  pericarditis,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  disease  which 
affects  the  heart  will  not  affect  the   flesh  of 
the  heart,  and  will  not  render  it  irritable. 
T  have  known  it  to  be  extremely  irritable, 
having  the   greatest  pain,   acting  with  the 
greatest  force,  and  then,  as  if  exhausted,  it 
has  gone  on  with  its  function  in  a  very  slow 
manner.     Now  in  describing  this  pericar- 
ditis, I  tell  the  case  of  a  physician  who  had 
come  from   the   East  Indies,  and  that  per- 
haps might  have  tended  to  mislead  the  minds 
of  his  medical  advisers,  for   he   died,   and 
they  really  knew  not  what  the  nature  of  his 
disease  was  ;  but  yet  it  was  distinguished  by 
this  peculiar  symptom  that  I  am  describing. 
He  referred  his  pain  to  the  region  of  the 
liver,  as  if  immediately   coming  from  the 
liver  ;  he  was  treated  as  if  he  suffered  from 
hepatic    affection    merely ;  hut    the    most 
curious  circumstance  was,  that  at  one  time 
his  pulse  would  beat  so  quickly  as  not  to  be 
numbered,  and  that  then  it  would  become 
exceedingly  slow.     Really  towards  the  last 
period  of  his  life,  his  attendants  have  gone 
out  of  the  room,  not  liking  to  witness   his 
last  agonies,   feeling  certain  that  from  the 
state  of  his  pulse  he  could  not  survive  many 
minutes  ;  and  upon  returning  into  the  room 
again,  they  have  found  him   in   a  languid 
state,  with  a  pulse  heating  very  low  indeed, 
perhaps  not  more  than  40  in  a  minute  ;  just 
as  if  the  heart  was  thrown  into  fits  of  irri- 
tability, in  which  fits  it  would  act  with  the 
utmost  vehemence,  till  it  became  exhausted, 
and  then  carry  on  its  functions,  as  I  have  ex- 
pressed it,  in  a  very  languid  manner. 

Ossification. — You  have  ossification  in  the. 
pericardium  ;  and  again,  ossification  on  the 
surface  of  the  heart.  And  here  are  pre- 
parations showing  these,  but  I  have  no  re- 
marks to  make  respecting  them. 

Lining  membrane. — Well,  now  having  gone 
through  those  diseases  that  affect  the  cover- 
ings of  the  heart,  I  next  speak  of  the  ap: 
pearauces  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 
And  here  I  have  to  tell  you  that  when  in- 
flammation takes  place  in  this  part,  that  the 
lininu-  membrane  becomes  white,  loses  its 
transparency,  and  acquires  a  roughness  on 
its  surfaces  ;  and  thus  you  will  know  there 
is  inflammation.  Now  under  these  circum- 
stances, growths  may  take  place  from 
the  membrane— there  may  be  polypi.  I 
have  knowa  them  seemingly- obstruct  the 
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current  of  circulation  before  the  death  of  the 
patient.  I  have  known  cases  where,  upon 
cutting  into  them,  some  water  has  issued 
out ;  they  were  certain  growths,  but  those 
are  very  rare  occurrences.  I  have  put  up 
here  a  specimen,  but  I  will  not  swear  that 
it  is  polypus  ;  I  have  put  up  a  specimen  of 
a  deposition,  in  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart : 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  membrane  is  white  and 
rough,  and  such  as  might  have  led  to  the 
deposition  ;  but  whether  it  is  an  actual  de- 
position, or  something  adherent  to  the  auri- 
cle, is  more  than  I  would  take  upon  myself 
to  affirm.  The  auricle  is  also  enlarged,  and 
the  ventricle  is  proportionably  contracted. 

Valves. —  Well,  then,  when  this  membrane 
is  in  the  state  I  have  described,  the  valves 
become  thickened,  for  they  are  duplicatures 
of  the  membrane  ;  there  is  something  de- 
posited in  the  duplicatures.  Then,  after 
they  have  become  white  and  thick  from  this 
newly-deposited  substance,  osseous  matter 
is  secreted.  This  is  what  we  see  in  blood- 
vessels generally ;  butyou  cannot  well  discern 
osseous  matter  deposited  in  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  when  they  are  put  up  in  spirits — in 
common  spirits  ;  but  here  are  valves  of  the 
heart,  very  much  ossified,  as  you  will  see. 
Now  this  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
when  they  are  much  ossified,  they  are  not 
capable  of  being  reflected  up  so  as  to  shut 
the  opening  between  the  ventricle  and  the 
auricle  ;  and  therefore  when  the  ventricle 
retracts,  part  of  the  blood  will  be  propelled 
into  the  auricle,  and  the  collision  will  oc- 
casion a  sort  of  bound ;  and  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar sensation  created  by  this.  I  have 
many  times  been  able  to  say,  by  feeling  the 
pulse,  that  there  was  ossification  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  and  the  event  has  proved 
that  I  was  right.  I  distinguished  it  by  a 
sort  of  bound  in  the  pulse.  Now  it  is  cu- 
rious to  know  that  people  live  for  a  con- 
siderable time  with  this  degree  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  circulating  organs ;  but  here  a 
very  curious  thing  happens  in  this  irritable 
state  of  the  heart,  which  is  that  you  have  a 
contraction  of  the  sinus  venosus.  Now  this 
is  a  piece  of  anatomical  knowledge  not 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Baillie  ;  and  I  own,  when 
1  found  it  out,  that  it  was  to  me  a  matter  of 
very  considerable  surprise  :  I  dare  say  it 
may  be  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  since  a 
young  man  was  in  this  Hospital  who  had 
been  labouring  under  some  affection  of  his 
heart,  at  that  time  for  three  years  or  more. 
He  was  then  about  19  years  of  age  ;  a  tall 
bulky  man,  but  his  bulk  was  increased  by 
general  oedema.  He  had  a  cough  ;  there 
was  a  watery  fluid  in  all  the  cavities  of  his 
body  ;  his  veins  were  turbid  ;  his  colour 
purple,  and  there  was  evidently  some  ob- 
struction in  the  circulation,  connected  with 
the  circumstances  of  his  case  ;  there  was  an 
extremely   rapid  pulse,   proving    that  the 


left  side  of  the  heart  received  but  very  small 
quantities  of  blood.  Now  before  his  death, 
without  having  any  idea  of  stricture,  in  the 
sinus  venosus,  I  said,  I  am  sure  there  is 
something  here  interrupting  the  circulation, 
and  intervening  between  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart ;  some  tumour,  or  something. 
Well,  when  I  opened  him,  I  found  stricture 
in  the  sinus  venosus — a  thing  I  had  never 
met  with  before,  or  even  dreamed  of.  Here 
is  the  heart.  However,  after  having  once 
met  with  it,  I  found  it  often  in  other  cases. 
And  how  can  this  happen? — that's  the  ques- 
tion. Why,  if  you  think  a  little,  you  will 
understand  it ;  the  cavnea  columiuc  of  the 
heart  send  their  cords  into  the  tricuspid 
valve,  and  if  they  are  irritable — if  an  in- 
flammatory action  is  going  on  in  them,  it 
will  tend  to  narrow  the  area  of  the  sinus 
venosus.  I  think  that  is  a  phenomenon 
which  may  explain  it  rationally  enough,  but 
still  it  must  be  considered  a  strange  thing. 
That  the  carnea  columna  is  capable  of  this, 
you  may  satisfy  yourselves  :  take  the  heart 
of  any  animal  just  killed  ;  lay  open  the 
right  ventricle,  put  your  finger  into  it,  and 
you  will  find  the  sinus  venosus  consi- 
derably contracted.  It  is  naturally  a  large 
ring,  perhaps  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
but  here  it  is  contracted,  and  permanently 
contracted  so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  left  auricle  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, producing  an  enlargement  of  the 
auricle,  and  a  diminution  of  the  ventricle. 
Now  there  has  always  been  an  exceedingly 
small  pulse,  in  such  a  state  of  the  heart  as  I 
have  described.  Well,  but  this  disposition 
going  on,  a  sort  of  disease  takes  place, — a 
thinning — a  thinning  of  the  structure  of  the 
heart — sometimes  of  parts  of  it,  and  then  the 
heart  is  liable  to  burst ;  at  least,  all  the 
burst  parts  in  hearts  that  I  have  seen,  have 
been  the  effect  of  disease  ;  and  so  also  in 
burst  bladders.  In  these  cases,  there  has 
been  some  weakening  and  thinning  of  the 
organ,  and  then  when  the  organ  has  been 
filled,  and  pressed  upon,  the  thinned  parts 
have  been  burst  through.  Here  is  a  heart 
that  was  bursted  in  that  way,  and  the  man 
died  immediately. 

Well,  these  are  the  principal  morbid  ap- 
pearances— whitening  and  thickening  of  the 
membrane,  and  roughening  of  its  polished 
surfaces,  something  like  excresence  ab- 
solutely produced  by  the  disease  ;  but  don't 
believe  that  this  is  common.  And  I  tell  you 
that  the  mere  coagulum  of  blood  will  im- 
press on  your  minds  the  presence  of  this 
disease  ;  but  let  me  inform  you,  that  the 
ossification  of  the  valves  in  disease  that 
weakens  the  structure  of  the  heart  at  par- 
ticular parts,  makes  its  appearance  very 
frequently  in  the  left  cavitie6  of  the  heart, 
and  very,  very  rarely  in  the  right. 

Now  the  valves  of  the  vessels  may  be 
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ossified— the  valves  of  the  aorta  may  be  ossi- 
fied ;  and  here  is  a  most  remarkable  speci- 
men of  this  kind.  The  ventricle,  here,  is 
laid  open,  and  it  is  immensely  large — im- 
mensely large.  Now  this  heart  was  taken 
from  a  public  character  in  this  town,  whose 
case  excited  considerable  interest,  and  who 
was    attended  by  many    learned    men.    I 


actually  filled  the  ventricle  with  water, 
which  was  very  large,  as  I  have  said,  and  it 
dropped  out  of  a  little  chink  that  you  will 
observe  in  the  preparation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  could  not  but  ask,  with 
great  solicitude,  what  sort  of  pulse  the  pa- 
tient had  ?  All  the  answer  I  could  possibly 
get  was,  that  he  had  a  very  peculiar  one  ;  but 
I  could  not  get  out,  in  what  that  pecu- 
liarity consisted.  I  questioned  how  he 
could  have,  had  any  pulse  at  all,  when  there 
was  so  narrow  an  aperture  to  project  the 
blood  through. 

Now,  here  we  see  a  reason  why  the  left 
ventricle   should  become    so   enlarged ;    it 
would  be  difficult  to  discharge  its  contents, 
and  it  would  become  large,  just  like  the 
bladder  :  and  I  own  I  was  fool  enough  to 
think,  for  a  great  part  of  my  life,  that  if  the 
semilunar  valves  of  the   aorta  became  ossi- 
fied, they  would,  in   consequence,  become 
reflected  towards  the  heart,  and  shut  up  the 
area  of  the  aorta  ;  but  I  now  see  no  reason 
for   this   opinion.     I  have  positively  found 
the  valves  ossified,  in  cases  where  they  did 
shut  up  the  area  of  the  aorta  ;  and  I  have 
seen  other  cases,  in  which  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  became  excessively  enlarged, 
without  any  ossification  of  the  valves  at  all. 
Now  this  case  I  met  with  first  in  a  man 
who  was  a  patient  in  this  Hospital,  where 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  so  much 
an  overmatch  for  the  aortic  system,  that  all 
the  large  vessels  leading  from  the  heart  be- 
came exceedingly  large  ;  I  may  say,  a  third 
larger  than  usual.     Really,  nobody    could 
walk  along  the  ward  without  taking  notice 
of  him  :  the  carotid  arteries  were  seen  beat- 
ing-— the  clavicular  arteries  were  seen  pul- 
sating.    It  was  a  circumstance  that  would 
have  struck  any  body  ;  he  died.     The  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  was  found  to  be  most 
enormously  large  ;    all  the  vessels  leading 
from   it   greatly  enlarged,  but    the   valves 
were  not  ossified,  norcould  you  find  anything 
to  account  for  the  largeness  of  the  ventricle  of 
the  heart.     I  may  tell  you,  there  was  a  small 
abscess   in   one   lung,  but  the   lungs  were 
otherwise  sound  :  I  may  tell  you  that  as  a 
fact ;   but  one  cannot  see  how   this  could 
have  had  any  concern  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  ventricle.     Now  this  enlargement  of 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  :  I  find  it  very  much  the 
fashion  to  call  it  a  rheumatic  uffecl'wn,  and 
that    certainly   very    much   entertains  me, 
who  am,  my  own  self,  a  rheumatic  subject. 


(Laughter.)  To  think  that  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heartTvould  become  enlarged 
from  rheumatism,  seems  to  me  to  be,  a 
strange  sort  of  idea— such  as  would  never 
enter  into  my  mind.  But  the  same  thing 
that  produces  this,  may  produce  other 
things ;  for  I  am  a  very  rheumatic  subject, 
and  have  a  very  irritable  heart. 

But  I  go  on  to  tell  you  another  case,  and 
this  happened  to  a  medical  man,  a  friend  of 
mine,  no  great  number  of  years  ago.     This 
was  a  man  of  a  remarkable  vigour  of  consti- 
tution ;    he    was    the    talk    of   the  whole 
county  ;  he  had  a  very  great  extent  of  medi- 
cal practice  ;  he  had  sat  up  all  the  nights 
of  the  week  attending  the  midwifery  cases, 
and  rode  more  miles  in  a  day  than  a  post- 
boy, and  never  did  anything  appear  to  make 
him  sick  or  sorry,  till  he  arrived  at  the  age 
of  about  fifty  years  ;  then  he  seemed  to  be 
ill,  and  his  bowels  were  not  right.     (Laugh- 
ter.)    O,  but  he  still  went  on  in  his  old 
habits  and  active  employment,  till  he  was 
seized  with  a  pain   shooting    through   his 
chest  to  his  back-bone— having  a  feeling  of 
suffocation,  and  he  thought  he  would  die. 
However,  he  was  relieved  ;  and  after  a  time, 
this  fit  of  pain  came  on  at  night— regularly 
at  a  particular  hour  of  the  night  :  people  sat 
with  him  in  his  room,  and  he  seemed  com- 
fortable  enough  for  a  time  ;  but  when  the 
hand  of  the  clock  pointed  to  a  certain  hour-, 
he  awoke  from  his  sleep  in   this  pain.     It 
was  under  these  circumstances,  he  asked 
my  opinion.     I  went  to  see  him,  and  when 
I  felt  his  pulse,  I  was  really  astonished,  it 
was  so  extremely  large   and  strong.  _  I  did 
not  like  to  alarm  him ;  and  I  said,  this  is  such 
a  pulse  as  probably  you  country  gentlemen 
are  accustomed  to  have,  but  it's  certainly 
too  large  for  Londoners.     You  ought  to  be 
bled  ;  at  any  rate,  this  pulse  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  abstinence  ;  after  a  time  he  got 
gout  or  rheumatism  in  his  foot,  and  then  he. 
was  not  disturbed  with  this  suffocation  or 
pain  at  night ;  nor  did  these  attacks  ever 
return  upon  him,  in  a  manner  to  interfere 
with  his  professional  attentions.     When  he 
died,  he  left  it  in  his  will,  that  his  body 
should  be  examined  by  me.     I  went  down 
and  examined  it,  and  all  I  can  tell  you  about 
it  is,  that  the  left  ventricle  was  enormously 
strong,  that  all   the  arteries  leading  from 
the  heart  were  extremely  large  ;  that  there 
was  no   particular  ossification ;    he   had    a 
pylorus  very  much  contracted  ;  he  had  tu- 
bercular   liver,    and   spleen.     Now  I   have 
no  doubt  that  this  man's  disorder  began  in. 
his  alimentary  organs  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
And  here  I    go  on  prosecuting  a  subject, 
which    subject,    I    think,  belongs  to    Mr. 
Hunter — sympathies. 

Sympathy.— With  regard  to  sympathetic 
affections,  an  organ  may  be  made  very  irrit- 
able and  ridgetty  from  sympathy  with  another 
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organ,  and  the  sympathetically  affected 
organ  may  be  getting  into  the  worst  state  of 
the  two.  Now  I  am  convinced  that  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs,  will  materially 
disturb  the  heart.  In  short,  there  are  two 
sets  of  organs  with  which  I  say  the  heart 
peculiarly  sympathises ;  the  one  is,  the 
head,  and  the  other,  the  alimentary  organs. 
Of  how  it  is  affected  by  the  cerebral  affection, 
I  have  already  told  you  ;  I  am  now  speak- 
ing to  you  upon  the  other.  But  if  an  organ 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  irritation,  it  will  go  into 
disease  ;  it  will  lead  to  disease — to  organic 
disease.  These  words  seem  to  be  objected  to 
by  medical  men  ;  and  then  they  say,  there 
isfunctional  disease  which  leads  to  structural 
disease. 

Well,  then,  I  say,  we  must  endeavour  to 
relieve  this  functional  disease  ;  and  that 
which  leads  to  structural  disease  in  the 
heart,  may  be  liable  to  lead  to  rheumatism 
in  other  parts.  I  can  only  tell  you,  I  have 
had,  all  my  life  time,  one  of  the  most  irri- 
table hearts  possible  ;  and  sometimes  I  have 
thought  J  should  die,  just  as  John  Hunter 
did,  of  a  disposition  of  the  heart  ;  but  that 
was,  perhaps,  only  a  hypochondriacal  feeling. 
I  remember  when  I  was  young,  that  my 
heart  used  to  beat  at  such  a  rate,  as  to  make 
me  think  I  had  an  aneurism  ;  it  did  not  get 
worse  ;  it  was  always  worse  after  dinner ; 
however,  by  degrees  I  ceased  to  think  about 
it,  and  perhaps  it  diminished — perhaps  it 
did.  I  was  first  reminded  of  this  again,  by 
being  excessively  distressed  and  annoyed 
from  attending  upon  a  patient  who  died. 
When  I  laid  down  in  bed  of  a  night,  my 
heart  intermitted  to  such  an  extent,  that  I 
thought  it  never  would  beat  again  ;  then  it 
would  go  on  with  the  utmost  vehemence  for 
a  time,  but  as  the  anxiety  of  my  mind  sub- 
sided, so  this  state  went  off.  Then  I  was 
next  reminded,  that  my  heart  might  put  my 
stomach  out  of  its  order,  from  my  own  ob- 
servations ;  then  my  heart  was  at  its  vaga- 
ries again.  I  have  known  it  to  beat  160  in 
one  minute,  and  not  60  in  the  next,  inter- 
mitting in  the  strangest  way  possible.  How- 
i  er,  my  stomach  was  wrong,  and  being  in- 
terested, as  you  may  be  inclined  to  suppose, 
in  this  case,  I  resolved  to  consult  a  physi- 
cian. I  let  him  feel  my  pulse,  and  he  said, 
You  have  got  a  touch  of  angina  pectoris. 
Well,  but,  said  I,  telling  me  what  I  have 
got,  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  tell- 
ing me  what  I  am  to  do.  He  said,  You  are 
not  to  take  wine — you  are  not  to  take  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing,  all  which  I  at- 
tended to.  I  was  extremely  hypochondria- 
cal. He  recommended  me  to  sleep  in  the 
country;  I  did  so;  and  I  remember  once, 
just  by  the  friction  of  my  shirt,  I  had  pro- 
duced a  large  blister  over  my  heart,  and 
when  I  was  stripped,  I  found  my  shirt  all 
oyer  serum  and  blood.    Now  this  irritability 


I  have  known  in  many  other  cases  ;  and  I 
felt,  personally,  that  relief  from  taking  the 
blue  pill,  which  I  never  could  have  believed 
could  have  been  produced,  had  I  not  felt  it. 
An  Irishman  once  said  to  me,  "  O,  Sir,  I 
shall  be  bound  to  pray  for  you  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  ever  afterwards.  (Laughter.)  I  de- 
clare to  God,  before  I  took  those  pills,  I 
was  in  that  state  which  I  should  have  been 
thankful  to  any  body  who  would  have  come 
and  blown  my  brains  out ;  but  ever  since  I 
took  them,  I  have  been  happy." 

Now  I  have  seen  plenty  of  cases  of  great 
affection  of  the  heart  having  been  relieved, 
by  putting  the  bowels  to  rights.  There 
was  a  chere  amie  of  one  of  the  pupils  here, 
whom  he  asked  me  to  see ;  and,  upon  my 
word,  I  thought  she  had  an  organic  affec- 
tion ;  but  recollecting  these  facts,  incident 
to  my  own  case  and  others,  I  said,  "  Pray, 
Ma'am,  is  there  not  any  particular  time  at 
which  you  find  your  heart  get  worse  1"  "  O, 
yes,  always  after  breakfast."  "  Pray,  what 
do  you  take  to  breakfast!"  "Tea."  "O 
don't  take  tea  any  more;  I  would  never 
take  into  my  stomach  that  which  seemed  to 
provoke  the  complaint.  This  led  to  a  little 
lecture  on  diet,  and  the  result  was,  that  she 
was  to  take  bread  and  milk  ;  however,  I 
thought  it  was  a  lost  case.  It  was  about  a 
year  after  this  time,  that  I  was  going  up  si 
street,  and  just  about  to  turn  a  corner,  that 
I  met  a  man  :  he  took  off  his  hat ;  I  took 
off  minei  He  looked,  and  I  stared.  We 
gradually  approached  each  other.  He  asked 
me  how  I  did,  and  I  hoped  he  was  well.  We 
talked  a  little  about  the  iceather,  and,  in 
short,  I  was  almost  lost ;  but,  by  this  time, 
I  recollected  him,  and  not  liking  to  inquire 
about  the  girl,  but  still  thinking  it  better  to 
say  something,  than  to  stand  and  say  no- 
thing, I  did  venture  to  say,  "  Pray,  Sir, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  how  the  young  lady 
is  ?''  "  O,  Sir,  you  have  cured  her,  per- 
fectly cured  her,  by  causing  her  to  take 
bread  and  milk  to  breakfast."  (Laughter.) 

I  remember  a  man  who  cried  me  up  as  a 
very  great  doctor,  a  glutton  of  a  fellow,  he 
was,  and  no  doctor  could  ever  cure  him.  I 
said  to  him  one  day,  "  Pray,  Sir,  do  you 
think  if  a  man  was  to  take  a  new  laid  egg 
and  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  three  times 
a-day,  he  would  starve-!"  He  considered 
it  for  some  time,  and  at  last  he  dragged 
out,  "  No,  why  no,  Sir,  I  don't  think  he 
would."  "  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  I  would 
advise  you  to  try  that  plan."  After  that,  he 
sent  me  lots  of  patients,  and  perhaps  I  did 
not  attend  to  them  as  he  thought  I  ought  to 
have  done,  and  therefore  he  said,  "  O,  I 
know  how  to  attend  to  these  patients  my- 
self, and  I  am  quite  sure,  if  they  will  swal- 
low a  hard  boiled  egg  every  six  hours,  they 
will  do."     (Laughter.) 

Then  there  is  a  state  of  the  heart,  the 
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exact  reverse  of  all  this,  where  the  flesh  of 
the  heart  degenerates,  where  you  can  hard- 
ly recognise  it  as  a  muscular  structure ; 
and  what  are  we  to  ascribe  this  to  ?  Now 
this  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Hunter  ;  and  as 
I  am  a  person  of  a  very  prejudiced  mind,  I 
am  persuaded  that  John  Hunter's  heart  was 
primarily  affected,  either  from  his  head,  or 
from  the  state  of  his  bowels.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  had  been  long  ill,  from  the 
state  of  his  bowels  ;  but  his  heart  got  into  a 
state,  first  of  functional,  and  next  of  organic 
disease.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  all 
this  ?  I  say  his  heart  at  times  scarcely  cir- 
culated any  blood  at  all.  Occasionally  he 
became  as  pale  as  a  corpse  ;  and  when  he 
was  seized  with  this  fit  of  feeble  action,  he 
had  extreme  pain  darting  through  from  his 
breast-bone  to  his  back-bone  :  he  stood  be- 
fore a  mirror  looking  at  himself,  he  appear- 
ing as  a  corpse,  and  in  this  way  trying  to 
feel  his  own  pulse  ;  but  he  could  feel  none, 
nor  could  any  body.  else.  Now  it  is  curious, 
(and  this  shows  that  one  should  always  sus- 
pect one's  self,)  that  John  Hunter  ever  after- 
wards thought  that  the  state  of  his  heart 
was  a  proof  of  the  suspension  of  the  invo- 
luntary powers,  while  the  voluntary  powers 
could  continue  in  motion.  He  used  to  give 
that  account  of  his  own  case.  He  said,  as 
life  was  continued,  and  as  circulation  had 
discontinued,  he  had  no  need  of  respiring, 
but  that  he  did  occasionally  respire,  as  he 
thought  it  did  him  good.  (Laughter.)- 

Dr.  Jenner,  who  was  a  clear-headed  man, 
said,  if  ever  John  Hunter  dies,  and  is  ex- 
amined, I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  coronary 
vessels  of  his  heart  ossified ;  and  this  cer- 
tainly was  the  case  :  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 


find  them  useful  in  practice.  I  cannot  be 
wrong  in  this,  considering  that  I  am  conti- 
nually meeting  with  repeated  proofs  of  this 
doctrine,  which  I  have  now  been  teaching 
during  the  greater  period  of  my  life. 


On  the  Voice,  Lungs,  Larynx,  Epiglottis,  JEso- 
phagus,  and  Blood-vessels. 

Physiobgy  of  the  Voice. — It  is  questioned 
how  the  tone  of  the  voi-je  is  produced  by 
the  muscles  of  the  throat ;  that  I  have  de- 
scribed; for  that  it  is  produced  by  those 
muscles,  is  manifest  by  the  division  of  the 
recurrent  nerve  that  supplies  them.  I  said, 
in  speaking  of  that  nerve,  that  experiments 
had  been  made  on  that  most  noisy  of  all  ani- 
mals when  under  torture,  namely,  a  pig, 
that  when  that  nerve  was  divided,  no  sound 
was  induced.  Then,  I  say,  how  is  this  done  1 
Does  the  tone  depend  upon  the  enlargement 
or  diminution  of  the  aperture,  or  does  it  de- 
pend upon  the  tension  of  the  strings  1  Now, 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  competent  to  say, 
and  when  I  cannot  make  up  my  own  mind  on 
any  subject,  I  always  form  my  opinion  from 
the  opinions  of  those  who  are  sound-headed, 
and  inclined  to  labour  ;  and  I  find  that  Hul- 
ler  affirms  that  it  entirely  depends  upon  the 
tension  of  the  strings,  and  not  in  the  en- 
largement or  diminution  of  the  aperture. 
You  know,  on  wind  instruments,  you  blow 
an  octave  higher  with  the  same  aperture, 
only  by  shortening  the  tube  ;  and  this  also 
takes  place  in  the  larynx,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards mention.  But  this  relates  to  the  note, 
and  not  to  the  tone  of  the  voice.  As  to  the 
-  tone,  there  is  no  tone  if  the  muscles  don't 
coronary  vessels  of  Mi-.  Hunter's  heart  were  act;  and  the  muscles  seem  to  produce  tone 
ST?  haS^l?d  °Ut  a  I  ^  tightening  the   strings.     A  two-stringed 


set  of  cases  from  all  the  cases  that  are  re- 
lated of  this  nature,  and  which  are  worthy  of 
your  attention. 

Now  I  have  told  you  all  I  know  as  to  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  heart.  That's  par- 
ticularly my  business.  I  have  connected 
the  account  which  I  have  given  you,  with  a 
recital  of  those  symptoms  which  I  myself 
have  been  especially  struck  with  ;  and  I 
deem  it  right  to  impress  on  your  minds,  the 
subject  of  sympathetic  affection,  because 
organs  may  be  sympathetically  affected,  and 
those,  kept  in  a  state  of  sympathetic  irrita- 
tion, may  be  attended  with  more  fatal  con- 
sequences than  the  disease  of  the  primarily 
affected  organ  will  produce.  I  could  tell 
you  of  cases  till  you  were  tired ;  you  are 
tired  already,  and  I  could  tire  you  out,  and 
CUV*  .and  out  again.  I  know  that  people  are 
pretty  iTTUch  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  no- 
tions I  eni'jv^aiu,,  and  1  don't  want  to  weary 
you  further  by  enforcing  them  upon  you.  I 
tell  you  them,  however,  a.nd  JiWjoe  you  will 
remember  them;  for  I  am  sure  yoa\  will 


instrument— how  can  this  produce  tone'? 
Now  here,  you  know,  you  must  attend  to  the 
construction  of  musical  instruments  in  gene- 
ral. The  strings  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
tone  ;  the  tone  arises  from  the  vibration  of 
the  wood  by  which  those  strings  are  sur- 
rounded. In  the  harpsichord,  do  the  strings 
give  the  sound,  or  the  vibration  of  the  wood'! 
Every  one  knows  that  it  is  the  vibration  of 
the  wood.  So  it  is  also  with  the  riddle.  It 
is  the  wood,  then,  that  gives  the  vibration, 
and  this  communicates  with  the  air,  as  the 
material  which  communicates  sound  to  us. 
It  is  in  this  way  too,  that  the  tone  of  the 
voice  is  produced  ;  and  it  is  very  curious 
that  such  results  should  take  place  from  such 
simple  mechanism  ;  but  you  are  already  ap- 
prised of  how  these  results  do  take  place. 
I  know  a  musician,  who  swears  that  he 
could  prick  out  a  tune  from  Madame  Cata- 
lan's throat  when  she  is  at  her  highest 
stretch,  and  that  when  he  had  gone  through 
the  whole,  he  would  not  be  found  to  be  half 
a  note  wrong.    Now  he  may  stretch  a  little 
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in  that  statement,  or  perhaps  he  may  not ; 
but  that  is  what  he  says.  Then,  again,  the 
current  of  tone  is  split  and  subdivided,  and 
so 'are  particular  sounds.  With  regard  to 
this  splitting  and  subdivision  of  the  cur- 
rent of  sound,  necessary  for  articulation  of 
words,  and  communications  of  feelings,  I 
would  have  you  study  that,  to  a  little  de- 
gree at  any  rate.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing, 
that  from  this  study  there  has  resulted  an 
effect,  which  is  the  greatest  that  we  can 
imagine  to  have  been  produced  by  human 
labour  and  observation,  that  of  teaching  the 
deaf  to  speak — teaching  a  man  who  never 
heard  a  sound  to  communicate  his  senti- 
ments to  another,  and  be  capable  of  under- 
standing merely  by  the  observation  of  the 
lips.  Now,  then,  the  outlines  of  the  study 
are  formed  in  the  following  manner.  All 
vowels  seem  to  be  bat  notes  of  the  voice  ; 
they  are  all  done  in  the  larynx.  Then  con- 
sonants are  divided  into  labial,  Ungual,  dental, 
and  so  on,  compound.  The  labial  conso- 
nants called  b,  p,  and  m,  are  produced  sim- 
ply by  the  close  of  the  lips  ;  and  this  being 
a  motion  which  a  child  might  perform  with- 
out volition,  the  first  thing  a  child  pro- 
nounces is  ba,  ba,  papa,  papa.  (Laughter.) 
Lingual,  d,  t,  I,  and  so  on,  ta,  ta,  la,  la;  g  is 
a  lingual,  it  is  done  by  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  is  certainly  the  very  first  sound 
a  child  utters,  ga,ga,ga  ;  s  and  z  are  dental, 
or  compound,  and  are  pronounced  by  a  sort 
of  hissing  through  the  teeth,  Now  I  would 
have  you  think  of  this  ;  read  about  it,  if  you 
like.  I  can  tell  you  it  has  often  served  me, 
and  been  of  essential  good  to  me.  There  is  a 
family  that  don't  speak,  and  you  are  called 
in  to  see  if  you  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
them.  I  remember  a  family  where  there 
was  a  gawkey  child  running  about,  of  five 
years  old ;  I  asked  it  a  question,  and  the 
mother  said,  "  O,  Sir,  my  child  does  not 
speak  yet ;  none  of  them  speak  till  they  are 
seven  years  old."  (Laughter.)  Ihere  was 
another  family,  where  there  was  a  thick- 
lipped  child  of  considerable  age,  and  who 
could  not  speak  ;  I  said  to  his  mother,  "  Can 
you  teach  your  child  to  shut  his  lips  1"  She 
said,  Yes.  She  tried  it ;  she  taught  him  to 
do  so,  and  then  he  said,  papa  and  mamma. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  was  thus 
taught,  but  he  did  learn  to  speak.  Now 
you  may  correct  this  in  your  own  family. 
I  had  myself  a  child  who  grew  to  a  consi- 
derable age,  before  it  could  utter  /  or  w, 
and  by  showing  her,  with  considerable  pains, 
how  these  letters  were  to  be  pronounced, 
she  did  pronounce  them,  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  done  so,  she  ran  about  the  house  the 
whole  of  that  day,  crying,  Fire,  fire,  wood, 
wood.  (Laughter.)  Therefore  I  say  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  be  got  by  attending 
to  this. 


Murbid  Anatomy  of  the  Lungs. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  the  lungs  :  This  is  one  of  the  or- 
gans in  which,  when  diseased  action  is  pro- 
duced, the  disease  is  tubercular,  as  in  the 
liver  and  spleen.  I  know  the  matter  may 
not  be  aggregated,  it  may  not  be  diffused  ; 
it  may  make  a  sort  of  solid  substance,  but 
it  is  tubercular.  This  is  what  we  call  a 
consumption — tubercles  in  the  lungs.  Now 
these  tubercles  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
various  sizes ;  they  are  of  all  sizes  and  di- 
versities of  texture,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution. Then  we  may  question  whether 
these  tubercles  are  organised  or  not  1  We 
know  that  they  suppurate  and  break  into  the 
lungs.  You  have  them  larger  or  smaller. 
Sometimes  a  great  deal  of  matter  is  spit  up 
after  the  tubercles  break  ;  and  this  is  the 
state  of  the  lungs  in  those  who  die  consump- 
tive. Certain  it  is,  you  do  see  abscesses  in 
lungs,  not  tubercular. 

This  morbid  anatomy,  which  people 
dread  so  much,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
of  primary  importance  in  the  study  of  our 
profession,  there  is  such  a  great  diversity  of 
appearances ;  but  organs  of  certain  con- 
struction are  liable  to  certain  diseases,  and 
those  are  easily  recognised ;  the  grand  thing 
to  be  attended  to  is,  that  what  produces  a 
state  of  irritation,  and  brings  on  a  state  of 
vascular  action,  will  cause  those  diseases. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  lungs,  what  can 
produce  an  irritable  disease  of  pulmonary 
irritation  1  I  am  very  well  convinced,  that 
stomachic  irritation  will ;  and  I  am  very  well 
satisfied,  that  this  is  the  primary  state  of 
the  disease.  I  know  that  many  gentlemen 
who  have  been  educated  at  this  Hospital, 
have  obtained  very  considerable  credit  to 
themselves,  by  curing  or  relieving  some 
consumptive  people  from  putting  their 
stomachs  to  rights.  I  cannot  tell  you  all 
the  cases  that  I  have  known  of,  of  this  kind, 
but  one  I  will  tell  you  of ;  and  this  was  the 
very  first  thiag  communicated  to  me,  which 
produced  those  crazy  opinions  that  have 
predominated  in  my  mind  ever  since  :  there 
was  a  gentleman  who  attended  these  lec- 
tures, just  about  the  time  I  first  began  to 
give  them ;  he  was  a  young  Highlander, 
and  a  more  intellectual  or  honourable  man,  I 
never  met  with ;  he  went  to  settle  about 
five  or  six  miles  out  of  town,  and  both  he 
and  myself  being  young,  I  used  to  go  to  see 
him,  and  he  used  occasionally  to  come  to  see 
me.  Once  when  I  went  to  see  him,  he 
said,  "  O,  good  God,  what  would  I  give  for 
your  opportunities  !  When  we  came  first  to 
this  country,  our  books  were  crowded  with 
consumptive  cases,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
consumption  begins  in  the  liver  ;  I  wish 
you  would  send  me  down  some  consumptive 
people ;    I  will   pay  for  their  board,  and 
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attend  them  fol'  nothing."  Now  this  heing 
a  clear-headed  man,  I  listened  to  what  he 
said,  and  1  did  send  him  down  some  patients; 
hut  lie  could  not  cure  them,  though  he  cer- 
tainly did  relieve  them. 

I  know  that,  in  some  cases,  there  may  he 
diseases  in  both  organs ;  hut  then,  what 
does  that  prove  ?  It  does  not  prove  which 
of  the  organs  is  the  most  diseased.  How- 
ever, that  led  me  to  consider  how  sympathy 
might  affect  either  organ  ;  and  I  say  it  was 
this  circumstance  which  induced  the  crazy 
thoughts  to  enter  into  my  noddle,  that  have 
ever  since  reigned  predominant  there. 
(Laughter.)  But  while  I  was  wandering 
on  this  subject,  my  coachman  did  not  come 
at  his  proper  time  one  morning,  and  I  said 
to  him — why  is  this?  This  must  not  be. 
He  said — O,  Sir,  I  really  don't  know  what  I 
am  doing  ;  my  wife  is  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, and  dying  at  home.  I  said,  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  of  that  sooner  1  I  could 
have  got  her  medicine  for  nothing,  and 
would  have  attended  her.  0,  he  said,  she 
has  been  kindly  attended  by  physicians.  I 
said,  shall  I  go  and  see  her  1  He  said,  you 
may.  I  went,  and  I  found  her  coughing 
up  about  three  half  pintsful  of  mucous 
Hood  ;  she  was  wasted  to  the  utmost  degree; 
she  was  like  a  skeleton,  with  a  hectic  flush 
on  her  face,  and  her  pulse  140  or  150  in  a 
minute,  and,  in  short,  dying.  But  with 
these  notions  in  my  head,  I  began  to  ask  her 
some  questions  about  her  bowels,  and  she 
said,  O,  Sir,  that's  the  greatest  annoyance 
I  have.  I  know  I  must  die,  and  that 
thought  does  not  affect  me  ;  but  I  have  con- 
tinual purging  of  such  offensive  black  stuff, 
that  every  person  is  affected  by  it,  and  if 
that  was  stopped,  I  should  care  nothing 
about  dying.  I  said,  what  was  the  former 
state  of  your  bowels'!  O,  they  were  costive. 
And  many  people  have  congratulated  them- 
selves on  being  better,  upon  their  bowels 
becoming  lax,  after  they  have  been  in  along 
continued  state  of  confinement,  but  that  is 
only  an  aggravation  of  the  complaint.  I 
sent  her  some  pills  ;  1  told  her  not  to  take 
too  many  of  them;  I  said,  for  God's  sake, 
don't  take  too  many  of  them.  I  put  a  grain 
of  calomel  and  opium  into  each,  and  told  her 
to  take  one  of  them  in  the  day ;  and  ere  she 
had  taken  a  dozen 4of  them,  she  felt  much 
hetter  ;  she  went  into  the  country,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks,  became 
perfectly  well.  Now  that  proved  to  me, 
pulmonary  irritation  is  kept  up  by  stomachic 
irritation. 

But  there  is  another  function  of  im- 
portance employed  in  this  case— the  func- 
tion of  the  skin,  in  throwing  off  carbon  and 
water  from  the  blood.  The  skin  being 
engaged  in  the  same  functions,  as  its  func- 
tions are  suppressed,  the  lungs  will  have  to 
do  a  double  duty.    I  would  ask,  who  are 


those  who  are  most  Subject  to  consumption  ? 
O,  your  thin-skinned  people  of  delicate  tex- 
ture— those  who,  by  the  thinness  of  their 
skin,  are  chilled  by  slight  causes.  Where 
does  consumption  thrive  ?  Most  of  all  in 
this  climate — in  this  changeable  climate, 
where  the  skin  is  easily  affected.  What  is 
the  relief?  O,  you  must  go  to  Holland,  or 
to  some  southern  climate.  Great  numbers 
of  people  have  gone  there  ;  they  have  felt 
better  ;  they  have  considered  that  they  were 
well ;  they  have  returned  again  to  this 
country,  but  here  the  disease  has  come  back 
upon  them  again,  and  they  have  died. 

Well,  I  say  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  attend 
to  the  functions  of  the  skin  ;  don't  let  them 
be  oppressed ;  and  anything  that  would 
weaken  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  arteries, 
must  be  attended  to. 

Head. — But  I  know  the  head  also  acts  on 
the  lungs.  Morgagni  has  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  I  have  met  with  many  of  them.  I  have 
been  called  on  to  attend  children — to  attend 
people — children  especially,  where  the  chest 
has  been  blistered,  where  local  irritation 
has  been  kept  up,  and  so  on,  to  no  purpose, 
for  the  affection  has  been  cerebral.  But  I 
say,  we  should  look  to  these  cases,  if  we 
want  to  cure  such  cases. 

But  can  consumption  be  cured?  Odd. 
bless  me,  that's  a  question  which  a  man 
who  had  lived  in  a  dissecting  room  would 
laugh  at :  how  many  people  do  you  examine, 
who  have  lungs  tubercular,  but  which  are 
otherwise  sound.  What  is  consumption? 
It  is  tubercle  of  the  lungs ;  then,  if  those 
tubercles  were  healed,  and  the  lungs  other- 
wise sound,  the  patients  must  get  better. 
But  if  the  inquirer  shifts  his  ground,  and 
says,  it  was  the  case  I  meant  of  tubercles 
over  the  whole  of  the  lungs,  why  then  he 
shifts  his  ground  for  no  purpose ;  for  there  is 
no  case  which,  when  it  has  proceeded  to  a 
certain  extent,  can  he  cured.  Therefore  I 
say,  consumption  may  be  treated  according 
to  surgical  principles,  by  creating  local  irri- 
tation on  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  so  on. 

Scrofula. — But  then  there  is  an  opinion, 
that  consumption  is  scrofula.  Why,  tuber- 
cles are  certainly  very  various  ;  I  see,  in 
some  cases,  that  a  propensity  to  scrofula 
prevails  ;  but  to  make  consumption  out  a 
simple  scrofula  is,  in  my  opinion,  giving  a 
very  wrong  opinion  of  it.  If  a  man  was 
consumptive,  I  should  expect  to  find  the 
bronchial. glands  diseased;  and  I  find  tubercle 
in  the  lungs  very  frequently  without  disease 
of  the  bronchial  glands  ;  and  the  question 
is,  do  you  ever  see  bronchial  glands  diseased 
without  tubercles  ?  O,  yes.  In  what  state 
are  the  lungs  in  those  cases?  Why,  just 
snch  a  state  of  the  lungs  as  you  would  find 
to  be  the  state  of  an  arm,  where  there  was 
a  thorough  disease  in  the  axilla ;  it  is  loaded 
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with  fluid  •  it  is  (Edematous ;  that's  what  it 
is  ;  and  people  die  of  this. 

Larynx.— 'Now,  tliis  is  all  I  have  to  say 
respecting  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  lungs  ; 
and  now  with  regard   to  the  larynx.     The 
larynx  is  liable  to  acute  inflammation  called 
croup  ;  that  is  acute  laryngitis,  of  a  specific 
kind.     But|   then    the   larynx    is  liable   to 
chronic  laryngitis— a  thickening  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  producing  divers  morbid  appear- 
ances.    Here    are    lots    of   these    cases — 
preparations   of  chronic    laryngitis,   where 
people  have  died  of  it ;  lots  of  them.     And 
I  know  you  will  find  ulceration,  and  seem- 
ingly loose  cartilage,  and  thickening  of  the 
membrane,  in  some  of  those  cases  of  morbid 
appearances ;  but  it  is  to  the  disease  that  our 
attention  should  be  called.     In  these  cases 
of  chronic  laryngitis,  people  breathe  mode- 
rately  well,  except  occasionally,  and  then 
they  are  almost  suffocated  ;  but  the  spasm 
goes  off  ;  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  sub- 
sides ;  hope  is  entertained  ;  the  attack  comes 
on  again,  hope  leaves  them,  and  they  die 
suddenly.     AW,  these  are  the  cases  which 
more  particularly  demand  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy— that    particularly  demand  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy,  for  the  larynx  is 
an  organ  where  the  disease  cannot  be  ex- 
pected  to  cease,  while    the    organ  is  con- 
tinuing its  functions.     I  say,  if  that  people 
could  breathe  through  the  trachea,  and  give 
the  larynx  repose,  the  disease  of  the  larynx 
might  get  well.     It  has  been  an  operation 
often  performed  abroad,  and  rarely  in  this 
country ;  but,  of  late,   it  has  been  several 
times  performed  in  this  country. 

Epiglottis — The  epiglottis  is  liable  to  be- 
come thick  in  cases  of  irritation  about  the 
larynx.  It  seems  red  ;  it  seems  altered  in 
form  ;  you  see  it,  by  looking  into  the  throat, 
just  rising  up  above" the  dorstun  of  the  tongue. 
O,  the  case  is  very  distressing.  I  heard  of  a 
man  who  thought  that  this  was  a  fungus,  and 
he  was  going  to  snip  it  off;  he  was  an  old 
practitioner,  and  residing  in  the  West  Indies. 
But  the  patient  hearing  that  he  was  going 
to  perform  an  operation,  chose  to  consult  a 
new  comer  ;  and  this  new  comer  was  a  man 
who  had  been  educated  in  an  anatomical 
school :  when  he  saw  it,  he  said  it  was  an 
epiglottis,  and  that  it  must  not  be  removed. 
The  operater  came,  and  this  young  gentle- 
man remonstrated  with  him.  O,  well,  said 
he  to  the  patient,  if  you  choose  to  have  it 
remain,  you  will  see  what  it  will  come  to  at 
last.  The  new  comer  had  to  remonstrate 
with  him  very  warmly,  and  at  last  the  ope- 
ration was  prevented. 

I  have  met  with  cases  where  ulceration 
was  formed  here,  and  where  ulceration  has 
detached  the  epiglottis.  I  have  known  two 
cases  in  which  the  patients  have  swallowed 
tkeir  own  epiglottis  ;  one  was,   that  of  a 
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man  who  was  in  this  Hospital:  for  some 
time  he  could  hardly  speak,  and  yet  just  be- 
fore his  death,  he.  spoke  aloud,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  the  persons  in  the  ward  ; 
after  he  died,  the  epiglottis  was  f  jund  ia  the' 
stomach. 

Stricture    of  the    esophagus You     have 

stricture  just  at  the  commencement  of  the 
oesophagus— just  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage  ; 
this  is  where  you  generally  meet  with  it, 
but  you  may  have  it  in  other  parts  of  the. 
oesophagus.  You  may  have  simple  stricture, 
or  you  may  have  carcinomatous  stricture,  just 
as  in  other  places. 

Here  are  specimens  of  the  diseases  of  the 
thyroid  gland  too  ;  here  is  one  considerably 
enlarged  ;  that  gland  is  often  enlarged  with- 
out the  natural  structure  being  altered. 

Communications  you  meet  with  also  be- 
tween the  oesophagus  and  the  air  tubes,  of 
which  I  believe  I  spoke,  when  speaking  of 
their  relative  situations. 

Now  as  far  as  I  know  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  same  thing  prevails  to  induce 
diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland  which  causes 
them  throughout  the  glands  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  ;  and  the  best  mode  of 
tranquillizing  a  bronchocele,  is  to  tranquillize 
the  stomach,  and  I  have  seen  many  cases 
cured  in  that  way. 


Blood-vessels — The  structure  of  the  blood, 
and  its  circulation,  was  spoken'of  in  the  pre- 
liminary lectures,  and  therefore  this  subject 
I  hold   to  be  unnecessary  to  repeat ;  but  as 
to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  blood-vessels,  that 
was  not  spoken  of.     And  concerning  that  I 
have  to  say,  that  I  do  verily  believe  the  cause 
of  morbid  actions  in  the  blood-vessels  to  be, 
the  too  forcible  pressure  of  the  blood  into 
the  heart ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  the 
internal  coat  of  the  aorta  becomes  strained  ; 
then  there  is  a  deposition  between  the   dif- 
ferent parts,  and  then  the  blood-vessels  be- 
come ossified.     In  this  state,  where  the  in- 
ternal  coats  of  the  vessels  are  altered  and 
liable  to    give   way,    they  may   perchance 
burst,  and  then  the  blood  may  escape  out  of 
the  tube,  under  the  elastic  coat,  and  thus 
is  an  aneurism  formed  :  you  have  the  blood 
coagulated  in  a  sort  of  pouch,  in  concen- 
trated layers  ;  and  if  the  crack  is  very  small, 
it  is   possible   that  it   may  close  up  again  ; 
but  if  it  is  large,  O  then  the   inflammation 
takes  place,  the  coats  are  inflamed,  the  blood 
is   diffused  and  left  in  them  without  being 
absorbed  ;  but  still  the  blood  does  dot  es^ 
cape.     There  is  a  preparation  here  of  a  very 
large   case   of  this  sort :   I   remember  the 
woman  in  the  Hospital  who  had  it,  and  she 
was  told  by  one  of  Job's  comforters,  that 
when  it  burst  she  would  die  ;  it  did  burst; 
it  bled  a  good  deal,  but   the  bleeding  stop- 
ped,  and  when  it  did  stop,  the  old  woman 
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thought  that  the  doctors  were  mistaken, 
and  that  she  would  not  die  ;  but  undoubtedly 
the  doctors  proved  to  be  right,  for  eventually 
she  did  die.  This  is  so  often  the  way  m  which 
aneurisms  are  formed,  that  Scarpa  says  it  is 
always  the  way  in  which  they  are  formed  ; 
and  that  shows  the  impropriety  of  laying 
down  rules  without  an  exception.  He  says 
arteries  will  not  dilate,  but  here  are  in- 
stances in  which  they  have  dilated.  Now,  if 
we  examine  these  cases,  we  find  that  the 
valves  are  diseased,  and  that  there  is  de- 
position of  glutinous  matter  in  them  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  them,  and 
therefore  I  need  not  take  up  your  time  m 
talking  further  about  them.  You  see  these, 
specimens  are  in  the  museum,  and  you  may 
look  over  them  at  your  leisure. 


the  space  at  the  broad  end  of  the  egg,  which 
appears  empty,  when  held  up  to  a  strong 
light.  Proper  precautions  being  taken  to 
exclude  the  atmosphere,  he  ascertained  by 
repeated  trials,  that  when  his  tube  had 
penetrated  the  shell  and  membrane  enclosing 
this  space,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
immediately  rose  two  or  three  millimetres, 
according  to  the  stage  of  advancement  in 
which  the  embryo-bird  happened  to  be. 

The  membranes,  containing  the  white  ot 
the  ego-,  Dr.  Barry  looks  upon  as  the  pla- 
centa of  the  chick,  and  the  white  itself  as 
the  material  of  which  the  chick  is  formed. 
This  material  is  forced  up  by  the  pressure 
of  the  elastic  gas  at  the  broad  end,  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  egg,  where  the  embryo 
is  invariably  placed,  floating  in  the  colUqua- 
mentum  or  water. 

As  the  white  diminishes,  and  as  the  chick 

'increases  in   volume,  the   quantity    oi  the 

elastic  gas  is  also  augmented,  and  thus  the 

pressure  on  the  centripetal  fluids  is  kept  up 

to  the  last. 

This  principle,  the  Lecturer  applied  to  the 
stream  from  the  placenta  towards  the  vivi- 
parous fcctus,  in  the  following  manner  :— in- 
considerable portion  of  the  intestines  of  a  1 
viviparous  animals  is  at  ail  times  filled  with 
gas,  and  amidst  these  gasif'erous  bowels  the 
I  uterus  is  invariably  placed  ;  as  the  uterus 
r>      TUp«v  has  at  len-th  brought  out  his  is    enlarged,     the     gas    within    the    bow- 
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On  the  pmerf  that  propel  the  Placento-Fcetal 
Current. 


the  foetus. 

After  discussing  very  fully  the  notions 
of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  Fabricius,  Harvey,  and  the  more 
modern  writers,  with  regard  to  the  growth 
and  nutrition  of  the  fetus  m  utero ;  the 
Lecturer  stated,  that  the  observations  of  M. 
Serres,  and  of  Messrs.  Prevost  and  Dumas 
hadnow  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  farst 


sure  therefore  is  increased.  The  placenta, 
which  may  be  considered  a  sponge,  is  thus 
pressed  against  the  bag  of  the  amnion,  and 
thus  the  fluid  elaborated  from  the  blood  ot 
the  mother  in  the  placenta,  is  forced  into  the 
branches  and  along  the  trunk  of  the  um- 
bilical vein,  towards  the  foetus. 

This  accounts  for  the  foetus  surviving  and 
retaining  its   blood,  after  the  mother   has 


towards  the  centre  of  the  vascular  spot  of 
the  egg,  long  before  any  trace  ot  a  heart 

6  The  power,  then,  that  moves  this  blood, 
acts  from  without  inwards.  That  this  is 
the  case  during  the  whole  uterine  existence 
of  the  viviparous  embryo  and  foetus,  and  also 
during  the  existence  of  the  embryo  and 
foetal  bird,  Dr.  Barry  undertook  to  prove 
bv  experiment.  «..'»• 

At  the  establishment  for  artificial  incu- 
bation, near  Paris,  he  procured  several  eggs 
from  the  8th  to  the  14th  and  16th  days  of 
incubation.  By  means  of  a  proper  tube, 
he  connected  the  bowl  of  a  barometer  with 


els  with  gas,  and  thereby  forcing  the  uterus 
to  occupy  a  smaller  space  in  the  abdomen. 

Dr.  Barry  illustrated  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  of  the  gasiferous  bowels  upon  the 
chorion  and  placenta,  by  bladders  filled  with 
coloured  liquids  to  represent  the  bag  of  the 
amnion  and  the  placenta.  The  bladder  re- 
presenting the  latter  was  filled  by  a  sponge 
soaked  in  blue  water.  These  were  surround- 
ed by  some  of  the  small  guts  of  a  sheep 
The  whole  contained  within  a  glass  globe 
representing  the  abdomen  of  the  mother. 

This  very  novel  and  apparently  ingenious 
experiment  we  cannot  venture  to  describe, 
lest  we  should  misstate  the  author's  mean- 
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ing.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  effect  of  the 
artificial  placenta  being  pressed  by  the  in- 
flated bowels  against  the  amniotic  bag,  re- 
presented exactly  what  the  Lecturer  stated 
to  take  place  in  the  living  animal,  with  re- 
gard to  the  current  from  the  placenta  to- 
wards the  foetus. 

Dr.  Barry  adduced  some  very  curious 
facts,  from  comparative  anatomy,  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  that  gaseous  pressure  is  the 
power  that  impels  the  placento-foetal  cur- 
rent. His  arguments  were  chiefly  drawn 
from  marsupial  and  oviparous  animals,  and 
from  viviparous  fishes. 

In  his  next  lecture,  he  promised  to  show 
other  important  uses  to  which  the  gas  in  the 
bowels  of  viviparous  animals  is  applied  by 
nature.  We  shall  not  fail  to  take  due  notice 
of  this  very  interesting  subject.. 
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Tlie  Influence  of  the  Jesuits  on  Medical  Education. 

The  influence  of  "  The  Congregation"  on 
the  political  institutions  of  France  has  been 
long  since  discovered  and  perseveringly  pro- 
tested against  by  the  liberal  press  of  that 
country,  unfortunately,  hitherto  with  little 
effect ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  cabinet  and  the  church,  or 
that  they  prop  up  absolute  monarchy  and 
ecclesiastical  infallibility  from  mere  love  of 
gain.  It  is  done  rather  from  an  inherent 
love  of  power,  a  propensity  which  has  dis- 
tinguished their  operations  in  all  ages.  They 
are  perfectly  aware  that,  in  order  to  retain 
the  influence  they  now  hold,  the  education 
of  the  rising  generation  must  be  brought 
within  their  grasp,  and  of  no  branch  of  in- 
struction are  they  more  jealous  than  of  me- 
dicine. Within  the  last  two  years  more  espe- 
cially, great  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring 
the  medical  students  of  Paris  under  some- 
Uiing  like  spiritual  subordination  :  the  Ecole 
de  Medicine  is  closed,  on  an  average,  two 
days  in  the  week,  on  account  of  its  being 
the  fete  of  this  or  that  Saint ;  and  lest  the 
impious  students  should  forget  the  cause  of 
this  public  suspension  of  their  labours,  the 
noble  portico  of  this  fair  temple  of  Hygeia 
is  disfigured  with  crucifixes,  wax  candles, 
painted  images,  and  such  disgraceful  trum- 
pery. 

The  medical  students  of  Paris  have  long 
been  distinguished  a3  a  body  for  their  libe- 
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ral  opinions  in  politics  and  religion ;  they 
form  a  little  republic  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  capital,  which  has  long  been  looked 
upon  with  the  greatest  malevolence  by  Fras- 
sinous  and  his  colleagues.  Supposing  that 
their  opinions  derived  strength  from  their 
frequent  opportunities  of  assembling  to- 
gether, and  from  their  communications  with 
the  students  of  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  a  propo- 
sition was  introduced  into  the  Chambre  des 
Deputes,  during  the  past  year,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  certain  number  of  secondary 
schools  in  the-  Provinces,  for  the  purpose 
not  only  of  preventing  the  great  annual  ac- 
cumulation of  students  in  Paris,  but  that  by 
being  scattered  over  the  country  they  might 
be  brought  more  within  the  observance  and 
dominion  of  the  priest.  How  the  priests 
influence  the  local  authorities  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  has  been  very  ably  ex- 
posed in  the  Constitutionnel,  and  other  daily 
journals,  but  which  it  would  be  too  great  a 
digression  to  recapitulate  here.  This  scheme 
was  rendered  abortive  by  some  of  the  De- 
puties reminding  the  Minister  for  Educa- 
tion, that  the  Museums  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Metropolis, 
collected  at  an  immense  expense,  would 
exist  to  no  purpose  if  the  youths  destined 
to  practice  medicine  were  educated  in  the 
country  ;  that  such  students  must  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance,  and 
that  for  that  ignorance  the  public  would 
ultimately  suffer. 

Finding  that  they*  could  not  cram  their 
superstitions   down  the  throats  of  the  stu- 
dents, under  the  name  of  religion,  by  sticking 
crucifixes  and  images  in  the  very  entrances 
to  the  class  rooms,  and  that  the  plan  for 
keeping  the  students  away  from  the  capital 
had  been  frustrated,  they  set  to  work  afresh, 
and  endeavoured  to  admit  no  men  to  the 
professorships  who  were  not  rigid  apostoli- 
cals,   no    matter  what    were  their  profes- 
sional merits   or  experience.     Men   of  ta- 
lent were  shut  out,   and  the   men    of   the 
faith  were  let  in,  under  the  plea  of  their 
being  "  pacifically  minded,"  "  well  disposed 
to  church  and  state,"  and  so  forth,  and  these 
are  become    the    recommendations    to  the 
chairs  of  scientific  institutions.     That  these 
are  not  mere  speculations,  but  correct  deli- 
neations  of  the   existing  influence   of  the 
priestcraft  over  science,  may  be  proved  by 
a   reference  to   the   late   expulsion   of  the 
three  members  of  the  Institute  from  certain 
small  sinecures,  which  they  held  under  the 
government,  for  daring  to  express,  in  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  their  body,  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the   proposed  law  for  gagging  the 
press  ;    a  proceeding  which   even  Cuvier, 
who  has  long  been  a  thick   and  thin  friend 
of  the  court,  has  denounced  in  the  strongest 
language  to  his  acquaintance  ;  and  indeed  it 
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is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  disgusted  with  such 
iesuitical  intrigues. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  held  its  annual 
meeting  for  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  of 
the  Ecole  Pratique  on  ithe  13th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  but.  strange  to  say,  without  any 
sort  of  ceremony  or  solemnity  ;  it  was  a  sort 
of  "   hole   and  corner"   affair,   or,   as   the 
Trench  say,  "  a  huisclos."    This  happened, 
as  the  on  (lit  goes,  because  the  authorities 
were   afraid    of    some    tumultous    conduct 
among  the  students  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
real  cause,  if  it  were  they  might  have  had 
a  party  of  gens  d'arms  at  hand  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  theatre  into  the  street,  and  having 
got  them  into  the  street,  might  have  chased 
them  away  like  wild  beasts,  with  the  cavalry, 
as  they  did  on  the  day  of  the  rejection  of 
the  celebrated  Droits  d'Ainesse.    The  plain 
truth  is,  that  the  authorities  take  every  op- 
portunity imaginable  of  preventing  the  stu- 
dents from  assembling  and  talking  together  ;. 
and  rather  than  attach  any   importance  to 
the  distribution  of  the   annual   prizes,   by 
ushering  in  that  distribution  with  any  civic 
pomp,   they  would  sacrifice    all  the  eclat 
which  the  Faculte  formerly   derived  from 
this  anniversary,  and  stifle  all  that  spirit  of 
emulation   which   once   operated  so  bene- 
ficially on  the  industry  of  the  pupils.     This 
is  not  all  ;  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
recently  written  to  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine to  announce  that  it  is  about  to  undergo 
some   important  modifications.     It    is    ru- 
moured, that  one  of  these  changes  will  be 
to  diminish  the  number  of  its  members,  and 
moreover,  that  it  will  be  well  if  that  dimi- 
nution be  allowed   to   take  place  gradually 
by  the  hand  of  death ;  thus  holding  out  a 
sort  of  threat,  or  suspending  a  sword  by  a 
hair  over  the  members  of  that  society,  giv- 
ing them  warning  to  take  a  lesson  from  the 
fate  of  the  three  members  of  the  Institute. 
It  is  said  also,  that  the  three  sections  of  the 
Academy  will  be  suppressed,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  assigned  is,  that  there  are  continual 
squabbles  at  the  Section  of  Surgery.     The 
main  reason,  however,  is  this:   M.Pariset, 
who  is  the   perpetual  Secretary,   and  who 
spends  more   time   in   the    bureau   of   the 
Minister  than  in  the  business  of  the  Aca- 
demy, wishes  to  get  more  power  into  his 
own  hands,    and  thinks  that  by  effecting 
this  he  could   do  wonders.     The  Academy 
has  now  been  established  six  years,  but  not 
one  volume  of  transactions  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  probably  never  will  so  long 
as  M.  Pariset  is  at  its  head.     What,  indeed, 
can  be  expected  from  the  Academy  under 
the  influence  of  a  man  who  spends  his  time 
in  getting  up  long  moral  disputations,  and 
laying  plots  for  curtailing  all  liberty  of  dis- 
cussion, instead  of  studying  to  advance  the 
interests  of  science  ;  but  if  he  were  replaced 
by  such  a  person  as  Adelon,  or  Dumeiil,  or 


Orfila,  it  would  soon  be  seen  whether  the 
fault  lay  in  the  organisation  of  the  Academy 
or  in  its  officers. 

By  the  deatli  of  Laennec  a  vacancy  has 
been  created  in  the  Faculty,  which  must  be 
filled  up  from  the  Agreges,  and  three  per- 
sons, Choniel,  Guersant,  and  Rullier  have 
presented  themselves  as  candidates.  From 
what  we  have  observed  at  the  Charite  and 
the  Hopital  des  Enf'ans,  we  think  that  Cho- 
mel  is  the  man  most  fitted  to  take  the  place 
of  Laennec.  He  has  been  engaged  actively 
in  professional  pursuits  for  twenty  years  ; 
his  tact  in  the  investigation  of  disease,  and 
his  aecurate  habits  of  observation,  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  his  clinical  prelections ; 
but  these  qualificatiohs  are  not  sufficient  to 
secure  the  vacant  chair,  if  the  Jesuit  in- 
fluence should  be  exerted  for  another,  for 
example,  for  old  Kergaradee,  who  goes 
croaking  about  the  wards  spouting  indiffe- 
rent Latin,  and  sticking  closeiy  to  the  "  me- 
dicine expectante."  Chomel  is  the  man  who 
ought  to  be  chescn. 

Then,  again,  there  are  Magendie,  Reca- 
mier,  and  °Pariset,  contending  for  the  va- 
cant professorship  in  the  College  de  France. 
Pariset  has  already  given  out  that  he  is  to 
be  the  Professor,  through  the  sole  interest 
of  M.  de  Corbiere,  for  he  has  not  a  single, 
vote  at  the  College.  Magendie  has  the 
votes  of  the  College  and  of  the  Institute  in 
his  favour  ;  but  Recamier  will  be  presented 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  aud  no 
d'oubt  will  have  the  Professorship. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  elections  are  conducted 
at  present ;  and  from  beginning  to  end  the 
influence  of  the  church  party  may  be  re- 
cognised. The  tiling  is  become  so  glaring, 
that  the  medical  journals  veuture  now. and 
then  to  mumble  out  an  indistinct  complaint, 
but  they  dare  not  say  much.  We  may  select 
the  following  passage  as  being  one  in  which 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  is  as  clearly  given 
on  this  subject  as  could  be  hazarded  :— 
"  Esperons  que  nousne  venons  phis  le  zele 
refroidi  par  les  succes  immerites  d'hommes 
tout  a  fait  etraugers  a  la  science,  et  qui 
doivent  leur  elevation  qu'a  la  faveur  du  pou- 
voir." 

At  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  at  the 
Faculte,  Cruveilhier,  who  is  the  Secretory, 
delivered  a  very  animated  address,  and  al- 
though introduced  to  the  professorship  of 
anatomy  through  the  Jesuitical  party,  be. 
could  not  help  expressing  his  hope,  and  more 
is  seldom  done,  "  that  the  moment  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  periods  allotted  for  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes  would  re-assume 
all  their  interest  ;  when  these  rewards  of 
so  much  labour  would  re-acquire  that  fame 
which,  through  the  publicity  of  their  da- 
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judications,  they  once  possessed  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  students." 

Cases  might  he  multiplied,  almost  to  in- 
finity, to  show  the  influence  of  court  and 
party  intrigue  to  keep  down  and  misrepre- 
sent men  of  acknowledged  talent.  For  the 
present  we  must  conclude  by  mentioning 
the.  case  of  Blainville.  Who  that  has  heard 
Blainville  lecture  on  his  favourite  subject, 
comparative  anatomy,  at  the  Sorbonne — 
who  has  seen  his  zeal  for  the  science,  and 
witnessed  the  abundant  proofs  which  he 
affords  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
laws  governing  the  development  of  the  va- 
rious gradations  of  organisation — who,  we 
would  ask,  that  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  him  in  private  as  well  as  in  public, 
does  not  feel  his  blood  boil  with  resentment 
against  those  who  would  consign  such  a 
man  to  the  receipt  of  a  few  hundred  francs 
per  annum,  or,  in  other  words,  turn  him 
adrift  to  shift  for  himself,  to  gratify  the 
revengeful  feelings  of  a  few  men  in  power 
who  have  felt  their  pride  wounded  by  his 
exposure  of  their  ignorance  1  yet  such  is  the 
fact.  In  short,  an  independent  medical 
press  is  wanted  to  expose  the  tricks  and  the 
tyranny  of  men  in  office,  and  to  protect 
those  who  have  no  other  misfortune  than 
that  of  being  unconnected  with  hereditary 
or  courtly  patronage.  There  is  no  Lancet 
in  Paris. 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  ROBERT  PEEL,  &c.  &c. 
(From  The  Times  of  February   26.) 


Sir, — The  high  ministerial  station  which 
you  deservedly  occupy,  must  often  expose 
you  to  various  kinds  of  applications  re- 
specting the  condition  and  management  of 
our  national  institutions,  and  also  to  per- 
sonal or  partial  interference  about  their 
several  real  or  pretended  interests.  In  all 
such  instances  you  must  perceive  the  fair- 
ness and  the  ultimate  advantage  of  prefer- 
ring direct  information  from  the  respective 
constituted  authorities,  of  requiring  advice 
from  rival  institutions  upon  doubtful  mea- 
sures, and  of  regarding  with  jealousy  the 
private  communications  of  interested  indi- 
viduals. It  is,  however,  reported  that  you 
are,  at  this  time,  beset  upon  the  subject  of 
introducing  an  ordeal  for  licensing  man-mid- 
wives,  by  certain  members  of  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  that  you  are  urged 
by  popular  men  (whose  wisdom  and  dis- 
interestedness may  be  questioned,)  to  favour 
their  scheme  with  your  powerful  influence. 

As  the  prevalent  vice  of  avarice  may  have 
some  share  in  this  professional  movement, 


it  is  fit  that  you  and  the  public  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  probably  concealed  ef- 
fects of  granting  the  solicited  privileges  ; 
and  for  the  reasons  already  given,  I  am  in- 
duced to  address  you  through  the  press. 

Man-midwifeiy  has  only  been  practised  in 
England  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
it  was  introduced  as  a  French  fashion.  From 
the  beginning  it  has  been  strongly  op- 
posed on  the  score  of  its  indecency,  by 
many  distinguished  and  scientific  medical 
men,  and  also,  because  the  birth  of  mankind 
appeared  to  them  to  be  a  purely  natural 
process,  so  wisely  ordered,  that  it  very  rarely 
demands  any  other  aid  than  experienced 
mothers  can  safely  give.  Even  so  late  as 
the  time  of  the  illustrious  mother  of  his 
present  Majesty,  that  exemplary  Que^n  was 
personally  attended  by  good  Mrs.  Draper, 
without  difficulties  or  misadventures ;  where- 
as the  contrary  result,  under  male  manage- 
ment, in  the  fatal  affair  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  and  her  infant,  will  be  long  re- 
membered. 

If  it  should  be  asked  why  so  many  pro- 
fessional men  addict  themselves  to  a  de- 
grading vocation,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  practice  of  man-midwifery  leads  to  un- 
limited power  in  every  family,  and  thence  to 
lucrative  ends.  Women,  naturally  timid, 
and  ignorant  of  their  own  structure,  are  pe- 
culiarly exposed,  during  the  most  important 
office  of  their  existence,  to  the  persuasions 
or  menaces  of  more  knowing  persons,  and 
they  are  thence  easily  made  to  believe,  that 
the  natural  and  wholesome,  delays  and  pains 
of  child-bed  are  within  the  control  of  medi- 
cal or  surgical  art, — an  assumption  which  is 
too  generally  acted  upon,  and  with  unvary- 
ing evil  consequences  ;  because  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  ways  of  nature.  Man-mid- 
wives  have  continually  alleged,  that  igno- 
rant women  practitioners  commit  many  fatal 
mistakes,  and  now  they  present  similar  ob- 
jections against  unlicensed  men.  If,  as  I 
believe,  the  safeguards  of  child-birth  are 
amply  provided  by  nature,  and  that  not  one 
instance  in  a  thousand  calls  for  any  other 
help  beyond  what  any  moderately  experi- 
enced woman  can  safely  give,  why  are  we 
to  license  adventurers,  who  may  seek  noto- 
riety by  desperate  acts,  often  involving  man- 
slaughter— operative  acts,  the  moral  pro- 
priety of  which  is  very  doubtful,  and  the 
time  and  the  methods  for  performing  them, 
still  subjects  for  rancorous  disputes'!  But 
the  present  affair  is  not  respecting  the 
utility  of  man-midwives,  but  the  impro- 
priety of  empowering  any  special  corporate 
medical  body  to  coerce  the  rest ;  to  further 
impede  female-midwives  in  a  becoming 
duty,  and  to  deprive  delicate  women  of  that 
great  resource  of  self-respect.  Already  the 
prevalence  of  man-midwifery  has  driven 
country  surgeons  and  apothecaries  to  adopt 
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this  humiliating  office,  and  the  number  of 
women  practitioners  has  been  thence,  so  re- 
duced, that  paupers  are  in  many  places  de- 
livered by  apprentice  boys  under  16  years 
of  age.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  London,  who  rank  the  highest  for  learning 
and  for  decorum,  have  lately  rescinded  their 
admission  of  licentiates  in  midwifery,  whe- 
ther from  considering  the  practice  as  de- 
rogatory to  a  physician,  or  as  an  overween- 
ing privilege  toward  females  and  children, 
is  not  avowed ;  but  it  seems  that  no  Lon- 
don physician  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, has  yet  condescended  to  be  a  man- 
midwife.  The  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
in  London,  in  Dublin,  and  in  Edinburgh, 
have  likewise  hitherto  renounced  every  con- 
nexion with  man-midwifery. 

The  teachers  of  midwifery  are  indiscri- 
minately doctors  and  surgeons,  but  at  this 
moment  the  majority  of  lecturers  and  su- 
perintendents of  lying-in  charities  are  phy- 
sicians, while  a  multitude  of  legally  ap- 
pointed sub -physicians  (styled  apothecaries) 
are  equally  entitled,  with  the  other  classes 
of  the  faculty,  to  establish  tribunals  for  ex- 
amining and  licensing  candidates  for  man- 
midwifery,  if  they  could  deem  it  expedient. 
Finally,  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  different 
classes  of  man-midwives  have  never  yet 
agreed  among  themselves  to  adopt  a  common 
ordeal  for  certifying  the  qualifications  of 
their  calling,  and  you  may  be  assured,  Sir, 
that  many  worldly  interests  will  rage  against 
the  establishment  of  any  monopoly  of  this 
kind  in  any  single  institution,  because  man- 
midwifery  is  the  covert  way  to  medical  for- 
tunes. If,  however,  the  greediness  of  a  few 
individuals  should  expose  this  subject  to  free 
discussion,  and  the  judgment  of  married 
men  and  modest  women  should  be  copiously 
awakened,  perhaps  the  general  custom  of 
employing  women  may  be  again  resorted  to, 
and  their  competent  instruction  publicly  en- 
forced. 

It  is  said,  that  our  changeable  neighbours 
at  Paris  are  already  tired  of  their  fashion- 
able freak,  and  when  our  countrywomen  re- 
flect, that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  their 
sex  throughout  the  globe  allow  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  man  during  the  rites  of  child- 
bed, they  may  acquire  courage,  and  unite 
their  efforts  to  replace  the  routine  of  mid- 
wifery among  themselves.  I  will  not  offend 
j'ou  and  the  public  by  any  observations  upon 
the  outrageous  stories  collected  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  prove  the  violent  and  fatal  injuries 
committed  by  unlicensed  man-midwives, 
because  I  think  the  privilege  sought  for 
would  increase  those  evils. 

With  the  greatest  respect, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Anthony  Carlisle. 
Langham -place,  Feb.  19. 
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To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  will  not  pay  so  poor  a  compliment 
to  your  philanthropy  or  understanding,  as  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  can  be  in- 
different to  the  questions  respecting  conta- 
gion and  quarantine,  which  have  for  so  long 
a  period  agitated  the  medical  profession, 
and  are  yet  officially  undetermined.  But 
you  are  already  encumbered  with  such  a 
mass  of  disputation  from  the  ranks  of  that 
ill-fated  profession,  that  I  am  unwilling  to 
add  to  the  load  by  any  long  dissertations  on 
a  subject  that  is  not  immediately  before  the 
public.  The  observations  of  your  Edinburgh 
Correspondent,  respecting  the  recent  epi- 
demic of  that  town,  induce  me,  however,  to 
address  a  very  few  words  to  you  on  that  sub- 
ject, taking  it  to  be  at  all  times  an  interest- 
ing one.  He  states,  what  would  very  much 
surprise  me,  were  I  less  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  Colleges  and  Corporations, 
that  the  College  of  Physicians  of  that  capi- 
tal still  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion, 
notwithstanding  the  reforming  efforts  ad- 
verted to  by  another  Correspondent  in  The 
Lancet  of  Feb.  17  th,  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion for  visiting  the  Scotch  Universities  ; 
and  very  properly  adverts  to  the  inconsis- 
tency of  their  language,  in  talking  of  cutting 
short,  by  curative  means,  fevers  which  they 
consider  as  depending  upon  a  specific  con- 
tagion, and  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
these  diseases,  must  have  determinate  pe- 
riods of  duration.  I  can  assure  him,  from 
much  experience  of  their  treatment,  in  va- 
rious countries  and  climates,  that  the  fevers 
usually  considered  contagious  in  the  schools, 
are  capable  of  being  cured  in  two  or  three 
days,  if  a  method  of  appropriate  vigour  be 
applied,  whilst,  if  left  to  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturte,  or  unskilfully  treated,  they  will  last 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  days,  and  most  pro- 
bably terminate  at  last  in  death.  When  you 
have  more  time,  and  space  at  command,  for 
the  consideration  and  admission  of  articles 
on  this  much-debated  subject,  I  shall  enter 
more  in  detail.  And;  in  the  mean  time,  I 
request  your  attention  to  the  following  state- 
ments from  Bruce's  Travels  in  Abyssinia, 
which  are  apt,  and,  although  short,  would, 
if  dissected,  afford  ample  illustration  of  the 
inconsistencies  into  which  persons,  other- 
wise enlightened,  have  been  hitherto  so 
ready  to  fail  in  their  deductions  upon  these 
points,  from  the  conjoint  influence  of  terror 
and  routine. 

On  Mr.  Bruce's  arrival  at  Alexandria, 
he  found  that  the  plague  had  raged  in  that 
city  and  neighbourhood  from  the  beginning 
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of  March,  and  that  two  days  only  before 
their  arrival,  people  had  begun  to  open  their 
houses  arid  communicate  with  each  other, 
(i.  e.  Christians ;  the  Turks  never  shut 
their  houses  :)  but  it  was  no  matter,  St. 
John's  day  was  past,  the  miraculous  nucta, 
or  dew*,  had  fallen,  and  every  body  went 
about  their  ordinary  business  in  safety,  and 
without  fear. 

Mr.  Bruce  says,  "  it  is  in  February,  March 
or  April  only,  the  plague  begins  in  Egypt  ; 
he  does  not  believe  it  an  endemial  disease, 
but  rather  thinks  it  comes  from  Constanti- 
nople with  merchandize  or  passengers,  and 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  the  air  having 
attained  a  degree  of  putridity  proper  to  re- 
ceive it  by  the  long  absence  of  dews,  the 
infection  is  thereto  joined,  and  continues  to 
rage  till  it  is  suddenly  stopped  by  the  dews, 
occasioned  by  a  refreshing  mixture  of  rain 
water,  which  is  poured  out  into  the  Nile  at 
the  beginning  of  the  inundation." 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  sign  of  the 
change  brought  about  in  the  air,  is  the  sud- 
den stopping  of  the  plague  at  St.  John's  day. 
Every  person,  though  shut  up  from  society 
for  months  before,  buys,  sells,  and  commu- 
nicates with  his  neighbour  without  any 
sort  of  apprehension  (this  custom  refers 
only  to  Christians)  ;  and  it  was  never 
known,  as  far  as  Mr.  Bruce  could  learn  upon 
fair  inquiry,  that  one  fell  sick  of  the  plague 
after  this  anniversary  :  it  will  be  observed, 
he  does  not  say  died  ;  there  are  examples  of 
that,  though  he  believes  but  few.  The 
plague  is  not  always  a  disease  that  suddenly 
terminates ;  it  often  takes  a  considerable 
time  to  come  to  a  head,  appearing  only  by 
symptoms ;  so  that  people  taken  ill,  under 
the  most  putrid  influence  of  the  air,  linger 
on,  struggling  with  the  disease  which  has 
already  got  such  hold  that  they  cannot  re- 
cover ;  but  what  Mr.  Bruce  means  is,  that 
no  person  is  taken  ill  of  the  plague,  so  as  to 
die  after  the  dew  has  fallen  in  June  ;  and 
no  symptoms  of  the  plague  are  ever  com- 
monly seen  in  Egypt  but  in  those  spring 
months  already  mentioned,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  totally  destitute  of  moisture. 

"  The  Turks  and  Moors  are  known  to  be 
predestinarians  ;  they  believe  the  hour  of  a 
man's  death  is  so  immutably  fixed,  that  no- 
thing can  either  advance  or  retard  it  an  in- 
stant. Secure  in  this  principle,  they  ex- 
pose in  the  market-place,  immediately  after 
St.  John's  day,  the  clothes  of  the  many 
thousands  that  have  died  during  the  late 
continuance  of  the  plague,  all  which  imbibe 
the  moist  air  of  the  evening,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing are  handled,  bought  up,  and  worn  with- 

*  The  dew  which  falls  on  St.  John's  night 
is  supposed  to  possess  the  virtue  of  stopping 
the  plague. 


out  any  apprehension  of  danger  ;  and  though 
they  consist  of  furs,  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen 
clothes,  which  are  stuffs  the  most  retentive 
of  the  infection,  no  accident  happens  to 
those  who  wear  them,  from  this  their  happy 
confidence." 

The  contradictions  with  which  these 
statements  are  replete,  are  self  evident.  So 
would  those  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  re- 
specting their  present  epidemic,  be  found, 
I  suspect,  if  subjected  to  a  strict  scrutiny  by 

A  Medical  Logician. 

London,  Feb. 19,  1827. 
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January  the  4th. 
Dr.  Elliotson,  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

W.  A.  Milks,  of  Avebury,  was  elected 
a  Corresponding  Member. 

Mr.  Bennett  presented  a  cast  from  the 
skull  of  Smith,  the  Greenwich  pensioner, 
who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  woman 
with  whom  he  had  cohabited ;  and  Mr. 
Smart,  one  found  in  a  tumulus,  near  an 
ancient  Roman  encampment. 

January  the  18th. 
Mr.  Crook  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Sibbald,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
Mr.  Fam  cett,  Surgeon,  of  Cambridge,  were 
elected  Corresponding  Members  ;  Mr.  Win- 
ter and  Mr.  Malins,  Ordinary  Members. 

Dr.  Elliotson  submitted  a  skull,  and 
read  a  letter,  to  the  Society  from  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson, Surgeon,  of  Chatham,  who  stated 
that  Phrenology  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  a  scientific  society  of 
that  place,  and  that  he  had  assured  them, 
that  if  they  would  send  to  the  London 
Phrenological  Society  the  skull  of  a  person 
well  known  to  them,  an  accurate  character 
would  be  returned,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
quested the  Society's  opinion  on  the  skull. 
The  Society  declined  giving  an  opinion,  as 
their  object  was  the  cultivation  and  disse- 
mination of  Phrenological  knowledge,  and 
not  the  gratification  of  public  or  individual 
curiosity  ;  but  it  was  suggested,  that  Dr. 
Klliotson  having  received  the  skull  might, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  send  back  an 
answer. 

Dr.  Poole  presented  a  cast  from  the  head 
of  a  murderer  and  suicide. 

February  the  1st. 

Dr.  Elliotson,  V.  P.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.M.  Bennett,  surgeon,  waselected         * 
an  Ordinary  Member. 
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The  Secretary  read  some  observations 
on  the  functions  of  the  senses,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, and  particularly  on  the  perceptions 
derived  from  the  taste  and  smell. 

A  discussion  arose  upon  Conscientious- 
ness, which  Dr.  Spurzheim  considers  as  the 
function  of  a  particular  organ,  and  Dr.  Gall 
as  the  primitive  function  of  the  organ  of 
Benevolence. 

February  the  15th. 

C.A.  TuLK,Esq.  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bennett  presented  a  collection  of 
skulls,  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  &c.  and  showed 
the  correspondence  of  their  cranial  deve- 
lopments and  peculiar  habits. 

Master  Burke,  the  celebrated  Irish  pro- 
digy both  in  musical  and  dramatic  talent, 
aged  eight  years,  was  presented.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of  the  perceptive 
faculties  was  enormous,  and  those  of  imi- 
tation and  tune  also  very  remarkable. 

M.  Lance  exhibited  two  skulls  of  noted 
criminals. 

Dr.  Elliotson  read  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Robertson  of  Chatham  and 
himself,  relative  to  the  skull  formerly  sent 
to  the  Society  for  an  opinion.  The  charac- 
ter deduced  by  Dr.  £.  from  an  examination 
of  the  cranial  developments,  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :—"  That  he  was  a  man  of 
excessively  strong  passions— that  these  were  far 
an  overbalance  for  his  intellect  ;  that  he  was 
prone  to  great  violence,  but  by  no  means  cou- 
rageous ;  that  he  was  also  extremely  cau- 
tious and  sly,  and  fond  of  getting.  His  sexual 
desires  must  have  been  strong,  but  his  love 
of  offspring  very  remarkable.  His  pride  must 
have  been  considerable.  I  can  discover  no 
good  quality  about  him,  except  the  love  of 
his  children,  if  he  had  any.  The  most 
Striking  intellectual  quality  about  him  I  should 
think  was  his  wit ;  this  must  not  only  have 
been  great,  but  probably  also  of  a  dry  cast. 
He  might  also  have  been  a  good  mimic."— 
In  reply,  Mr.  Robertson  stated  this  opi- 
nion to  be  "  singularly  correct  in  every 
particular,"  and  sent  an  account  of  the  in- 
dividual, which  contained  the  following  de- 
tails : — "  J.  L.  was  received  into  the  Dol- 
phin convict  hulk  at  Chatham  in  Feb.  1824, 
under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life. 
He  was  born  of  respectable  parents  at  M. 
and  all  his  relatives  were  of  the  class  of 
yeomen.  During  his  early  life  he  evinced 
an  attachment  to  every  species  of  vulgar 
sensual  enjoyment— the  ale-house,  games  of 
chance,  and  particularly  cockfighting  ;  he 
was  also  an  active  poacher,  but  only  of  that 
class  denominated  hare-hangers,  or  snarers. 
At   the  period   of  manhood,    his    friends 


placed  him  in  a  small  farm  ;  instead  of  re* 
forming  his  vicious  habits,  he  now  advanced 
farther  into  the  paths  of  depravity.  Living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  most  extensive  salt- 
works in  the  kingdom,  he,  with  some  others, 
resolved  on  the  formation  of  a  band  of 
smugglers  for  the  plunder  of  that  article, 
and  for  the  sale  of  it  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties. This  occupation  he  continued  for  a 
long  time,  suspected  by  the  police  and  ex- 
cise, but  eluding  their  vigilance,  until  the 
duties  being  removed  salt  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  contraband  commerce.  He  then, 
with  the  remains  of  his  gang,  commenced 
plunderer  of  grain,  an  article  not  easily 
identified  ;  this  was  sometimes  carried  to 
his  own  farm  and  sometimes  direct  to  the 
market-place.  In  an  attempt  to  plunder  a 
neighbouring  farmer  his  gang  was  surprised  ; 
they  fled  to  the  road,  where  he  was  in  wait 
with  their  horses,  and  all  escaped  but  him- 
self and  one  companion.  They  were  tried 
and  sentenced  to  death,  but  which  sentence 
was  ultimately  commuted  to  transportation 
for  life.  His  age  being  deemed  too  ad- 
vanced for  the  voyage  to  New  South  Wales, 
he  was  detained  to  labour  at  tlft  public 
works,  and  died  in  May  1826.  These  are 
the  general  features  in  the  history  of  a  man 
who  was  distinguished  by  the  familiar  name 
of  Jack  Turpin  ;  but  very  few  of  the  parti- 
cular acts  committed  by  him  are  known,  as 
lie  always  maintained  an  air  of  mystery, 
even  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  refused  100 
guineas,  which  were  offered  to  him  after  his 
conviction,  for  a  detail  of  the  adventures  of 
his  life.  Some  traits  of  his  character  are, 
however,  evident  from  the  following  : — He 
used  his  gang  as  servants  to  his  will,  more 
frequently  directing  than  acting  with  them. 
Towards  his  fellow  prisoners  he  was,  with 
one  exception,  reserved,  keeping  them  at 
an  unalterable  distance.  By  his  wife  he  had 
eight  children ;  he  had  also  a  natural  son 
in  North  Wales,  and  he  had  kept  several 
women  in  different  parts  and  at  different 
times  up  to  the  period  of  his  apprehension. 
He  exhibited  a  severe  sarcastic  wit  at  the 
expense  of  all  around ;  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  kind  and  benevolent  clergy- 
man who  officiates  at  the  hospital  was  the 
frequent  subject  af  his  mimicry.  He  ex- 
hibited a  strong  attachment  to  his  children, 
of  whom  he  frequently  spoke  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  and  made  his  last  mo- 
ments respectable  by  devoting  his  property 
to  their  disposal." 

A  second  letter,  from  G.  Combe  to  F. 
Jeffrey,  Esq.,  in  answer  to  the  note  on  Phre- 
nology in  the  89th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  was  read. 

The  Meeting  adjourned  to  March  the  1st. 


THE  SURGEONS'  PETITION-SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE   LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  March  3,  1827. 


The  Surgeons'  Petition  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  we  believe,  within 
a  very  few  days  from  the  present  period. 
Those  Members,  therefore,  who  disapprove 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Council,  and  consider 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  those  persons  by  whom  they  are  to 
be  governed,  and  who  wish  to  be  freed  from 
the  degradation  and  misery  of  being  the  vic- 
tims of  an  irresponsible  government,  must 
hasten  to  attach  their  signatures,  or  the 
opportunity  of  manifesting  this  mark  of  self- 
respect  may  be  lost,  and  another  such  might 
never  recur.  The  Petition  is  still  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,   Great  Queen  Street, 
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and  is  most  respectably  supported.  But 
many  gentlemen,  we  are  informed,  object  to 
sign  it,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  will  be  of  a  most  ex- 
pensive nature,  and  for  which  they  will  be 
liable  if  they  set  down  their  names  to  the 
Petition.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  : 
in  the  first  place,  signing  the  Petition  does 
not  render  the  individual  liable  to  be  called 
upon  for  the  payment  of  a  single  farthing ; 
and,  secondly,  if  each  Member  of  the  Col- 
lege would  subscribe  ten  shillings,  a  fund  would 
be  established,  we  firmly  believe,  of  double 
the  required  amount.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  Subscribers  of  cash,  exclusive  of  those 
Gentlemen  who  have  paid  their  Subscrip- 
tions to  the  London  Bankers.  We  shall  con- 
tinue this  list  from  time  to  time,  and  after 
the  Petition  has  been  presented,  we  shall 
publish  the  names  of  the  Petitioners. 


Treasurer— Wm.  LAWRENCE  Esq. 


George  r  oung,  Esq 2 

W.  Lawrence,  Esq 2 

F.  Tyrrell,  Esq 2 

James  Wardrop,  Esq 2 

George  LangstarFe,  Esq 2 

George  Macilwain ,  Esq 2 

J.R.Bennett,  Esq 2 

A.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq 2 

Charles  Aston  Key,  Esq 1 

James  Paty,  Esq 2 

A.  L.  Wigan,  Esq 2 

Francis  Kiernan,  Esq 2 

R.  Welbank,  Esq 2 

T.  Wakley,  Esq 2 

George  Vance,  Esq 2 

L.  Healey,  Esq 1 

T.  Alcock,  Esq 1 

T.  Bryant,  Esq 1 

G.  Dillon,  Esq 1 

R.  Price,  Esq 1 

S.  Wray,  Esq 1 

T.  R.  EJUerby,  Esq 2 

J.  C.  Carpue,  Esq 1 

W.  Dendy,  Esq 1 

S.  Ingram,  Esq 1 

Beaman,  Esq 1 

G.  R.  Rudd,  Esq 1 

J.  Angus,  Esq 1 

Joseph  Millington,  Esq 1 

Robert  Wade,  Esq 1 

W.  Pretty,  Esq 1 

Henry  Searle,  Esq.     ,,,,,,,..  f  * 
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William  Hughes,  Esq.   ........  1     1     <K 

George  Sewell,  Esq 1     1     0 

B.  E.  O'Meara,  Esq 2     0     0 

James  Shepperd,  Esq 1     1     0 

James  Powell,  Esq 1     1     0 

Duncan,  Esq 110 

J.  Bell,  Esq 1     1     0 

Joseph  Hayes,  Esq ; , . . . .  1     1     0 

J.  Tuson,  Esq 110 

J.  W.  Wakefield,  Esq 110 

J.  C.  Smith,  Esq 110 

L.  Leese,  Esq 2     2     0 

G.  Woolley,  Esq 1     1     0 

R.  A.  Stafford,  Esq 1     1     O 

G.  Eincham,  Esq 1     1     0 

J.  Allan,  Esq, 10     0 

James  Reid,  Esq 1     0     O 

H.Blatch.Esq 110 

J.  Franks,  Esq 10     0 

W.  D.  Barker,  Esq 10     0 

James  Morrah,  Esq 1     1     0 

Henry  Hensleigh,  Esq 1     0     0 

Charles  Craddock.  Esq 1     0     0 

Henry  Maule,  Esq 1     1     0 

YV.  Lawrence,  Esq 2d  sub.  5     0     0 

J.  Bowling,  Esq 1     1     0 

T.  H.  Holberton,  Esq 1     0     0 

J.  Goodwin,  Esq 1     0     0 

J.  Powell,  Esq 1     0     0 

W.  Burrows,  Esq X     1     0 

{To  he  continued.) 
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MR.  C.  BELL'S  CASE  OF  DOUBLE  HERNIA. 


So  many  of  tbe  pages  of  our  last  Number 
were  occupied  in  noticing  the  exploits  of 
Mr.  Cruikshankian  Thomas,  the  Ser- 
pentine President,  and  the  Back  Door 
Council,  that  we  had  no  space  for  further 
comments  on  the  abdominal  surgery  of  Mr. 
Rose,  or  the  insertion  of  the  other  case  of 
"  double  hernia,"  which  it  will  be  recol 
lected  we  promised  in  The  Lancet  of 
February  the  10th ;  when  we  likewise 
stated,  that  we  would  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain on  what  day  it  was  that  the  operation 
was  performed.  In  this  we  have  not  been 
successful ;  at  least,  our  information  on  this 
point  is  not  sufficiently  well-grounded  to 
justify  us  in  making  it  the  basis  of  either 
approbation  or  reprobation ;  consequently, 
we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  re- 
port of  the  case,  as  written  by  Mr.  Rose 
himself  in  the  Hospital  Book,  which  we 
accurately  copied  into  the  above  Number  of 
this  Journal. 

The  other  case  of  "  double  hernia"  is  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  in  his  "  Sur- 
gical Observations ;"  and  as  it  embraces 
several  curious  matters,  we  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  laying  it  before  our  readers. 
It  is  a  most  appropriate  companion  for  the 
St.  George's  performance  : — 

"  case  of  femoral  hernia  in  a  man,  ren- 
dered OBSCURE  BY  AN  INGUINAL  HERNIA, 
AND  THE  PATIENT  LOST  BY  THE  UNIM- 
PRESSIVE CHARACTER  OF  THE  SYMPTOMS.     . 

A  gentleman,  63  years  of  age,  and  living 
at  the  time  thirty  miles  out  of  London,  per- 
ceived a  small  tumour  in  his  groin.  This 
swelling  coming  in  circumstances  which,  to 
his  confused  notions,  gave  him  the  idea  of 
its  being  a  venereal  bubo,  although  he  had 
pain  and  vomiting  from  the  commencement, 
he  threw  himself  into  a  mail-coach,  and 
came  to  town.  This  gentleman  first  felt  the 
tumour  on  Saturday  morning,  he  came  to 
town  on  Sunday,  and  I  was  called  into  con- 
sultation on  Monday,  after  my  lecture  ;  I 
found  him  sitting  in  his  parlour,  drinking  a 
laTge  basin  of  tea  ;  and  as  he  was  receiving 
his  friends,  I  heard  them  compliment  him 
upon  his  good  looks.  There  was,  to  my 
observation,  an  unnatural  excitement  about 
him.  He  was  animated  and  restless.  I 
saw  him  vomit  the  tea  which  he  had  been 
drinking,  and  the  vomiting  was  easy,  and 


without  distress,  or  such  exertion  of  retch- 
ing as  accompanies  a  common  fit  of  sick- 
ness. 

Still  my  patient  was  of  opinion  that  his 
complaint  was  a  bubo.  I  (!)  examined  and 
found  a  tumour,  which,  though  occupying 
the  place  of  inguinal  hernia,  I  (!  !)  thought 
came  from  under  the  femoral  ligament ;  and 
so  certain  was  I  (!!!)  that  it  was  a  hernia, 
that  I  (! ! ! !)  laid  him  down  upon  a  sofa, 
and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it.  I  (!  ! ! !  !) 
desisted,  and  ordered  him  a  stimulant  ene- 
ma. I  (!!!!!! )  returned  in  about  three  hours. 
I  (!!!!!! !)  became  alarmed.  I  (!!!!!!!!)  or- 
dered the  family  to  be  informed  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  requested  the  surgeon,  in  whose 
opinion  I  (!!!!!!!!!)  had  nearly  an  absolute 
reliance,  to  be  sent  for.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  (!!!!!!!!!!)  took  my  patient  in  a  sedan 
chair  to  the  hot  bath,  and  there  made  some 
further  attempts  to  reduce  the  intestine. 

We  met  in  the  evening,  and  the  gentle- 
man for  whose  advice  I  had  anxiously  waited, 
said,  that  he  did  not  conceive  that  the  case 
was  hernia !  the  operation  was,  therefore, 
at  this  meeting,  out  of  the  question.  We 
met  again  next  day  at  one  o'clock.  I  had, 
in  the  interval,  seen  the  patient,  and  from 
the  continuance  of  symptoms,  the  manner  of 
his  vomiting  great  quantities  of  fluid  with 
little  distress,  I  conceived  that  we  would  be 
of  one  opinion,  and  I  had  my  assistant,  with 
instruments,  in  waiting.  We  now  agreed  that 
it  was  a  hernia  ;  but  my  senior  consultant 
saw  no  occasion  for  the  operation.  There 
were  no  pressing  symptoms,  no  sign  of  stran- 
gulation, no  apology  for  hurry.  He  was  to 
leave  town,  and  proposed  to  meet  me  the 
second  day  hereafter.  The  patient  died  the 
succeeding  day.  His  strength  held  up  until 
the  tobacco  clyster  was  administered  to  him, 
after  which  he  very  suddenly  fell  low,  and 
sunk. 

Upon  examining  the  body,  I  found  an 
inguinal  hernia,  and  concealed  by  it,  and 
under  a  load  of  fat,  I  found  a  small  portion  of 
intestine,  strangulated  by  the  femoral  liga- 
ment. This  was  the  cause  of  death  ;  and 
the  journey  in  the  coach  over  thirty  miles 
of  bad  road  had  been  decisive  of  his  fate. 
This  was  a  great  mortification  to  me,  and  I 
need  not  add,  that  I  felt  I  should  have  been 
more  decided.  It  was  not  the  first  example 
of  the  kind  which  I  had  seen." 

This  is  another  specimen  of  "  Authentic 
Reports;"  and,  we  fear,  too  true  a  picture 
of  the  Joburnian  Surgery  which,  during 
so  many  years,  has  been  in  vogue  at  the 
Middlesex.  The  "  Senior  Consultant,  in 
whose  opinion  Mr.  Bell  had  nearly  an  abso- 
lute reliance,"  could  have  been  no  other 
than  our  old  friend  Joe,  as  the  looking-on 
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treatment  adopted  exactly  squares  with 
the  hospital  practice  of  these  celebrated 
surgeons.  Is  it  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Bell,  with  his  ample  experience,  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  and  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  physiology,  should  have  occasion 
to  write  a  report  so  damning  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  the  one  now  before  us  "?  The  issue 
of  the  case  must  be  matter  for  painful  re- 
flection ;  indeed  Mr.  Bell  says,  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  "  it  was  a  great  mortification 
to  him,"  (a  worse  mortification  for  the  pa- 
tient, we  take  it,)  and  that  "  he  felt  he 
should  have  been  more  decided,"  in  which 
feeling  we  fully  participate.  Mr.  Bell  tells 
us,  in  the  "  heading"  to  the  report,  that 
"  the  patient  was  lost  by  the  unimpressive 
character  of  the  symptoms."  Although 
there  is  little  of  intelligence  in  this  passage, 
according  to  its  literal  construction,  yet 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  correctly  guess- 
ing its  intended  meaning ;  how  could  the 
writer  be  so  very  foolish  to  employ  the 
phrase  "  unimpressive,"  and  the  next  mo- 
ment state  "  that  the  patient  was  restless" — 
"  vomited  without  distress,  or  such  exertion 
of  retching  as  accompanies  a  common  fit  of 
sickness;"  in  fact,  the  unimpressive  symp- 
toms were  such,  that  after  using  the  taxis, 
he  returned  in  "  three  hours" — "  became 
alarmed,"  and  "  ordered  the  family  to  be 
informed  of  his  danger."  The  absurdity, 
then,  of  saying  that  the  patient  was  lost, 
because  there  were  no  symptoms  sufficiently 
impressive  to  mark  the  existence  of  stran- 
gulated hernia,  is  only  equalled  by  Mr. 
Bell's  everlasting  alliteration  of  I,  I,  I, 
which  is  no  less  offensive  to  good  taste, 
than  incompatible  with  correct  composition. 
As  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  most  dis- 
agreeable annoyance,  we  advise  Mr.  Bell 
to  attach  the  following  motto  to  the  whole 
of  his  writings,  whether  "  Licters,"  "  Op- 
servetions,"  or  "  Kesses,"  and  which  we  hope 
will  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose, — 

I  AM  I,  THE  GREET  CuEELS  BlLL. 


These  "  Authentic  Reports"  of  "  double 
hernia"  are,  probably,  the  most  curious 
documents  ever  recorded  in  the  pages  of  a 
medical  journal ;  and  no  less  curious  will  be 
the  opinions  which  some  people,  after  read- 
ing them,  will  entertain  of  a  portion  of  the 
London  Hospital  Surgeons.  The  authors  of 
these  reports  are  two  of  those  singularly 
scientific  gentlemen,  who,  according  to  the 
"  Regulations"  (not  by-laws)  of  the  Col- 
lege, are  capable  of  imparting  to  the  minds 
of  students,  as  efficient  a  knowledge  of  sur- 
gery in  twelve  months,  as  can  be  communi- 
cated by  the  officers  of  provincial  hospi- 
tals in  twenty-four  months,  the  pupil 
having  two  courses  of  preliminary  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  two  courses  of  dissections  to 
boot.  Aye,  so  superior  to  provincial  sur- 
geons, in  the  eyes  of  the  Council,  is  the 
writer  of  the  following  description  of  post- 
mortem appearances  :— 

'*  It  was  found  that  she  had  been  affected 
with  double  hernia  ;  a  portion  of  peritoneum 
had  descended  under  the  crural  arch  to  the 
extent  of  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  a  contiguous  portion  of  peritoneum  had 
got  entangled  between  the  fascia  running  up, 
and  from  the  pubes  inside  the  rectus  abdominis 
muscle,  forming  a  sac  of  about  one-third  that 
extent ;  into  the  latter  a  small  portion  of  the 
ileum  had  been  protruded  and  strangulated, 
forming  the  cause  of  death."  Again,  "Ano- 
ther portion  had  been  strangulated  in  the  sac, 
and  had  descendedbelow  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  which  had  been  reduced  during  the  opera- 
tion ;  this  portion  showed  the  marks  of  com- 
pression it  had  undergone."  Why  should 
such  a  man  as  this  be  the  advocate  of 
"  Hole  and  Corner"  surgery  !  Such  an  ope- 
rator !  Such  an  anatomist !  Such  an  author  ! 
What  can  he  have  to  fear  from  the  publica- 
tion of  impartial  reports  1  "  Had  got  en- 
tangled between  the  fascia  running  up  !'> 
What  are  we  to  infer  from  this  description? 
But  first  let  us  return  to  the  operation  :  "  A 
small  tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  was 
felt  in  the  usual  situation  of  femoral  hernia  j 
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this  was  cut  down  upon,  and,  on  the  sac  be- 
ing opened,  was  found  to  consist  of  a  portion 
of  omentum."  Certainly !  Mr.  Rose,  omen- 
tum !  That's  what  you  saw ;  at  the  time  of 
the  operation  you  heheld  no  intestine  ; 
you  discovered  no  intestine  until  you  were 
executing  the  post-mortem  operation,  and 
then  you  found  the  naughty  intestine  "  run- 
ning up,"  away  from  the  knife  to  he  sure  ; 
and  quite  natural  that  it  should  do  so.  When 
you  operated,  you  found  "  a  piece  of  omen- 
tum" of  the  enormous  size  of  "  a  walnut," 
which  mass  you  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
and  you  treated  with  deserved  contempt  the 
statements  of  Gimbernat,  Scarpa,  Hev, 
Cooper,  and  Lawrence,  that  the  intestine, 
after  passing  through  the  "  falciform  pro- 
cess," uscends,  and  (if  it  be  long  enough)  turns 
over  Poupart's  ligament.  Such  stuff  as  this 
you  could  not  believe ;  hence  your  re- 
searches were  at  an  end  when  you  met  with 
the  omentum,  and  you  scorned  to  look  for 
intestine  "  running  up!"  Oh,  Rose! 
Rose  !  you  proved  a  black  thorn,  we  fear, 
to  the  groin  of  poor  Mary  Burnett. 


We  are  at  all  times  ready  to  fall  in  with 
the  designs  of  our  readers,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  insert  every  communication 
that  may  appear  to  merit  publicity ;  but 
latterly,  the  favours  of  our  Correspond- 
ents have  increased  beyond  any  former  pre- 
cedent, so  much  so,  indeed,  that  with  all 
our  typographical  alterations,  we  have  found 
ourselves  unable  to  dispose  of  them  in  the 
ordinary  way.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
political  philosophers,  the  supply  has  ex- 
ceeded the  demand,  or  rather,  our  Corre- 
spondents have  produced  more  than  the 
press,  insatiate  as  it  is,  could  consume ; 
and  as  we  cannot  look  forward  to  years  of 
famine  to  dispose  of  the  surplus,  or  treat 
any  correspondent  who  is  himself  respectful, 
with  disrespect,  we  purpose  in  future  to 
subject  some  of  the  papers  which  may  admit 
of  it,  to  a  species  of  analysis,  by  which  we 


hope  to  satisfy  our  readers  generally,  and  their 
authors,  as  far  as  we  are  able.  Our  Notices 
to  Correspondents  will  be  continued,  and,  if 
any  of  out  friends  should  not  have  an  expli- 
cit reply,  we  can  o^y  plead  in  excuse  the 
impossibility  of  doing  it,  in  every  case,  with- 
out occupying  a  great  deal  of  our  time,  and 
much  more  of  the  work,  than  the  public 
would  like  to  see  devoted  to  it ;  but,  as  we 
said  before,  we  will  do  all  that  we  can. 

We  agree  with  "  A.  Z.  Z."  that  too  much 
dogmatism  is  bad,  and  that  nosology  is  of  lit- 
tle use  in  practice,  though  it  certainly  facili- 
tates the  acquirement  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  obviates  tautology  and  circumlocution  in 
lectures  and  in  books  ;  but  he  is  quite  mis- 
taken in  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  views  of  inflam- 
mation. We  can  assure  him,  that  if  Dr.  C. 
were  called  to  treat  a  case  of  peritonitis,  lie 
would  not,  as  he  supposes,  "  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  rebellious  brain,  as 
"  A.Z.  Z."  may  convince  himself,  by  read- 
the  Doctor's  Lectures.  His  communication 
is  left  for  him  at  the  office. 

"  A  Pupil  of  the  London  Hospital,"  who 
thanks  God  that  his  time  is  nearly  out,  com- 
plains that  the  great  Mr.  Headington  has 
become  either  "  loo  great,  too  busy,  or  too 
lazy  for  his  situation,"  and  that  a  Mr.  Hark- 
ness  delivered  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
course  of  lectures  in  his  stead.  The  demon- 
strator, Mr.  Luke,  it  seems,  has  also  taken  a 
portion  of  the  lectures,  which,  in  our  Cor- 
respondent's opinion,  he  is  not  competent 
to ;  so  that,  having  paid  for  the  "  real 
thing,"  to  wit,  said  learned  Headington,  he 
is  obliged,  as  he  says,  "  to  put  up  with  any 
thing ;"  by  which  we  understand,  either 
Harkness  or  Luke,  or  both.  It  is  too  bad, 
but  the  Student  should  have  known  his  men 
better  at  first. 

We  cannot  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hod- 
son,  whether  bronchocele,  like  cancer,  is 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge 
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Wells,  or  whether,  in  the  districts  where 
bronchocele  prevails,  cancer  is  more  fre- 
quent than  elsewhere.  We  never  heard 
that  it  was,  though  the  fact  may  be  so. 

We  can  only  say  to  the  "  Borough  Stu- 
dent," that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
with  respect  to  the  taking  notes  of  lectures. 
Much  must  depend  on  the  student's  indus- 
try, much  on  the  facility  with  which  he 
writes,  and,  more  than  all,  on  the  matter. 
As  lectures  are  at  present,  we  apprehend 
very  little  can  be  gained  by  it.  Indeed  it 
may  be  questioned,  whether  a  student  may 
not  learn  more  in  an  Lour  from  a  good  au- 
thor, than  in  listening  to  the  common-place 
vagaries  of  our  juvenile  and  senile  lecturers 
at  all.  A  tnulto  fortiori,  then,  he  can  gain 
little  by  taking  notes.  Much  may  be  said 
both  pro  and  con,  but  we  think  the  latter 
predominates. 

In  reply  to  "  Pharmacopola,"  we  have 
only  to  observe,  that  as  the  province  of  the 
Irish  apothecary  appears  to  us  to  be  that  of 
the  English  chemist  and  druggist,  there  can 
be  no  occasion  for  any  corporate  laws,  or  that 
we  know  of,  any  examination  to  keep  him 
within  bounds.  The  chemist  and  druggist 
does  very  well  here  without  either,  because 
his  interest  prompts  him  to  be  careful  ;  and 
we  do  not  see  why  that  is  insufficient  in 
Ireland.  If  we  err  not,  a  certain  nostrum- 
vender  has  turned  the  craft  to  good  account 
in  Sackville-street. 

A  Member  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who 
signs  "  Medicos,"  writes  as  follows,  and  we 
beg  to  call  the  Treasurer's  attention  to  his 
remarks : 

"  I  am  only  attempting  to  speak  publicly," 
he  says,  "  what  is  murmured  from  every 
tongue  within  those  sacred  walls,  viz.  the 
sad  restrictions  of  the  patients  and  pupils. 
Time  was,  when  every  generous  breast 
could  burst  in  raptures  for  the  universal 
good  bestowed  upon  the  world  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  but  '  fuit 
Ilium! '     We  are  now  constantly  observing- 


instances,  in  which  advice  is  altogether  de- 
nied ;  no  support  is  offered  to  the  sick,  and 
their  wants  are  listened  to  with  apathy  and 
disregard.  Many  diseases  occur,  second, 
perhaps,  in  importance,  which  are  too  nume- 
rous to  gain  complete  support,  even  in  this 
extensive  nosocomium  :  and  it  is  to  these  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention;  for,  the  pa- 
tients not  being  cast  in  the  deepest  misery  of 
life,  are  to  gain  no  care  or  provision.  In 
the  medical  department,  some  exception 
may  be  made  ;  but  in  the  surgical,  the  case 
of  the  out-patients  is  committed  to  the 
dresser  for  the  week.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  competency  of  that  dresser,  but  certain 
it  is,  he  is  expected  to  touch  the  diseased, 
and  to  make  whole  ;  he  is  the  only  person 
through  whom  an  out-patient  can  be  seen; 
yet  he  is  not  in  possession  even  of  external 
remedies,  for  there  are  many  he  cannot  ob- 
tain. Medicines  are  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Economy,  it  is  said,  has  taught  the 
treasurer  to  prohibit  the  use  of  leeches,  but 
he  has  not  pointed  out  a  substitute  ;  and  I 
can  affirm,  that  several  patients  were  ad- 
mitted last  week,  from  a  conscientious  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  dresser,  because  he 
was  not  enabled  to  bestow  that  timely  re- 
lief which  a  few  leeches  would  amply  have 
effected,  while  the  want  of  them  would  have 
crippled  the  patient  perhaps  for  life.  This, 
surely,  is  but  pooreconomy  !  Again,  in  secur- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  poor,  he  denies  that  a 
dresser  can  be  able  to  pass  a  bougie  ;  yet 
when  that  bougie  is  obtained,  his  compe- 
tency is  not  disputed.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion then  to  the  use,  but  to  the  supply,  of  in- 
struments. An  out-patient,  contented  even 
with  the  little  he  can  receive,  may  have  oc- 
casion for  attendance  many  weeks,  but  he 
can  see  only  the  dresser  for  the  week,  who 
knows  not  what  has  been  done  the  week 
before,  and  consequently  is  liable  to  mar 
what  has  already  been  attempted,  and  in 
part,  perhaps,  well  conducted. 

Thence  comes  the  necessary  evil,  that 
pupils  are  but  scantily  attended  to  ;  they 
have  no  opportunities  of  seeing  chronic  dis- 
ease, and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dresser, 
can  only  have  their  own  authority  for  their 
treatment.  Yet  with  all  these  inconsisten- 
cies, there  appears  sufficient  pride  in  our 
Treasurer  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  high 
rank  his  ward  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  But 
how  shall  that/be  1  Shall  the  helpless  sick, 
for  want  of  so  little  aid  in  incipient  disease, 
or  in  the  slighter  accidents,  be  rendered  a 
burden  to  themselves  and  fellow  creatures  ! 
Shall  this  go  forth  to  the  world,  to  the  con- 
demnation of  those  husbanding  out  the 
largest  treasures  that  ever  merited  the  re- 
membrance of  a  charitable  intention  '{  Then 
on  whom  shall  I  call  to  awaken  the  dull, 
lethargic  disposition  of  those  whose  scruples 
are  faults,  and  whose  inertness  is  crime ! 
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Can  the  officers  of  the  Institution  hear  me, 
Sir  1  for  I  am  convinced  they  feel  with  me. 
Can  they  condemn  the  hastiness  or  warmth 
of  my  appeal  1  for  I  have  heard  more  than 
one  exclaim  to  the  same  effect.  Can  they 
approach  the  fountain  of  these  evils?  for 
their  deposition  must  have  weight.  Why, 
Sir,  should  there  not  be  an  out-patient  day, 
when  all  may  have  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  complaints  and  obtaining  advice? 
This  is  the  case  with  other  Hospitals,  and 
yet  our  Treasurer  endeavours  to  maintain 
our  reputation  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage, 
which  he  himself  can  overcome.  If  then, 
Sir,  the  spirit  of  controversy  cannot  infuse 
feelings  of  compassion  for  a  falling  sceptre, 
let  us  not  cease  to  regard  it  in  that  awful 
light,  which  will  condemn  us  of  waste, 
cruelty,  and  sacrilege." 


A  Birmingham  Correspondent  is  informed, 
that  Professor  Coleman  shall  have  ample 
justice,  as  we  intend  shortly  to  notice  his 
works.  We  shall,  at  all  times,  be  happy  to 
hear  from  him  ;  but  his  present  letter  is  too 
rambling  and  long,  and  not  enough  to  the 
point,  for  insertion. 

"  Tyro  Readingensis"  could  not  suppose  us 
serious  in  calling  Dr.  James  Johnson  a 
scholar.  His  first  objection  is  not  valid ; 
the  second  certainly  hits  the  Doctor.  In 
his  work  on  the  "  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,"  p.  127",  he  writes, 
"  Eo  magis  et  densam  et  purpureas  sangui- 
nem  esse,  quo  validius  homo  se  exercuerit 
motu  musculorum  !"  We  think  with  our 
correspondent,  that  he  deserves  a  sight  of 
"  that  funny  thing,  the  Mere  de  Glace,  of 
which  the  Doctor  talks  so  much,"  for  his 
pains. 

"  An  Old  Practitioner"  is  perfectly  right. 
In  stating  of  moxa,  that  "  the  English  are  al- 
ways slow  in  adopting  new  opinions  or  new 
practices ;"  the  saints  of  the  Mausoleum 
have  shown  an  ignorance  unprecedented, 
even  with  Apothecaries'  Apprentices,  though 
not  with  the  gentry  connected  with  that 
work.  We  are  sorely  afraid  that  the  Naza- 
rites  are  going  to  the  kennel. 


"  A  Pupil  of  St.  George's  Hospital"  al- 
ludes to  the 

"  Practice  of  heading  each  bed  with  the 
name  of  the  invalid,  his  surgeon  or  phy- 
sician, and  his  diet,  but  omitting  altoge- 
ther the  name  of  the  disease,  thereby  plac- 
ing, in  the  way  of  the  student,  a  grand  ob- 
stacle to  his  improvement ;  and  that  this  is 
more  particularly  observed  in  the  surgical 
department,  the  pupils  there  being  much 
more  numerous ;  few  indeed  are  enable')  to 
speak  with  the  surgeon,  thus  obliging  the 
industrious  tyro  in  hospital  practice,  to  lose 
many  cases  (perhaps  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive)  at  the  commencement, 
until  he  may  have  acquired  such  a  know- 
ledge from  study,  as  to  enable  him  to  detect 
for  himself." 

We  perfectly  agree  with  our  Corres- 
pondent, as  to  the  enormity  of  the  omission ; 
but  it  may  be,  that  the  people  at  St.  George's 
are  not  very  nicely  diagnostic,  and  do  not 
like  to  placard  their  ignorance— suffii  if  nt 
having  been  done,  in  that  way,  already. 

"  A  Student  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital" 
complains,  and  justly  too,  that  no  notices  of 
accidents  and  operations  are  posted  in  the 
Theatre,  and  that  since  the  "  box-carriers  " 
have  been  deprived  of  their  fees,  the  pupils 
hear  nothing  of  post-mortem  examinations. 
When  are  the  affairs  of  hospitals  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  liberal  and  "straight-forward" 
manner  ?  Egad,  we  know  not.  "  Alps  o'er 
alps  arise," — one  grievance  is  removed  only 
to  make  way  for  another.  We  believe  pupils 
want  something  better  than  "  implied  con- 
tracts," to  secure  them  their  rights. 

Another  "  Old  Pupil"  (Mr.  John  Smith) 

says,  (and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  room 

for  the  whole  of  his  letter,) — 

"  Neglect  is  often  injustice,  I  might  say 
always  so  ;  and  in  no  case  is  it  more  appa- 
rent, than  in  that  now  under  consideration. 
Operations  are  performed  here,  without  it 
being  known  when  ;  lectures  are  delivered 
irregularly,  and  without  connexion  ;  and  the 
hospital  practice  is  viewed  at  uncertain 
hours.  To  be  more  explicit ;  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  3,  on  applying  for  information  whether 
any  operation  was  to  be  performed  or  no,  I 
was  answered  in  the  negative  ;  upon  which 
I  retraced  my  steps,  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
to  my  astonishment,  I  learned  that  two  ope- 
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rations  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Vincent,  one 
of  them  being  the  removal  of  a  cancerous 
lip,  and  the  other  I  could  obtain  no  informa- 
tion about.  No  notification  whatever  had 
been  given  of  these  operations  ;  and  it  was 
only  those  pupils  who  were  more  fortunate, 
or  more  idle  than  their  fellows,  who  wit- 
nessed them.  This  practice  surely  requires 
a  remedy  ;  and  I  trust  that  you  will  again 
advert  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  producing  a  per- 
manent reformation.  Another  evil,  which  is 
one  pregnant  with  ill  consequences  to  the 
students,  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time 
when  the  surgeons  may  arrive,  and  half  an 
hour  or  forty  minutes  is  often  spent  fruit- 
lessly in  sauntering  round  the  square,  or 
chattering  in  the  wards.  The  time  of  a 
pupil  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  lost  in  this 
manner;  and  time  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance during  the  day,  it  being  that  short 
space  when  no  lectures  aTe  delivering,  and, 
consequently,  the  chief  and  best  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  dissecting-room.  One  would 
think  that  the  surgeons  could  as  well  make 
their  arrangements  to  come  at  a  regular  hour, 
as  in  their  present  distracting  manner.  Mr. 
Vincent  is  the  only  one  of  these  gentlemen 
who  has  any  consideration  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  pupils,  for  he  is  the  only  one 
who  is  constant  in  his  attendance  ;  at  half 
past  twelve,  he  is  always  seen  entering  the 
square  of  the  Hospital, — 'true  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole.'  His  regularity,  his  uniform 
kindness  and  attention  to  the  students,  will 
be  ever  remembered  by  those  who  have  at- 
tended with  him  at  the  bed-side." 

Our  Correspondent  also  complains  of  Mr. 
Abernethy's  lectures;  that  he  jumps  from 
subject  to  subject,  and  back  again,  in  most 
admirable  confusion ;  but  we  are  afraid 
there  is  no  help  for  him  in  this  instance  ; 
Mr.  Abernethy  has  been  "  serpentine  "  so 
long,  that  we  believe  he  is  quite  incorri- 
gible ;  at  least,  there  is  only  one  method  of 
treatment  left.  Do  Mr.  Vincent's  patients 
run  away  from  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  or  he 
from  his  patients,  that  he,  above  all  others, 
should  be  so  tritely  at  his  post  1 

"  A  Student"  states,  that  at  a  late  lec- 
ture delivered  by  Dr.  Hopkins, — 

"  The  whole  process  of  parturition  was 
exemplified  by  a  machine,  worked  by  im- 
perceptible mechanical  powers.  This  ma- 
chine is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  ever  intro- 
duced to  notice,  and  the  purposes  of  it  are 
effected  in  a  manner  so  representative  as  to 
be  altogether  astonishing  and  beautiful.  It 
is  certainly  the  best  substitute  for  the  human 


subject  that  can  be  imagined,  and   as  good 
as  can  be  desired." 


Mr.  Lawrence  Hill,  of  Wiveliscom.be, 
has  made  several  trials  of  the  secale  cornu- 
tum,  or  ergot  of  rye,  in  cases  of  protracted 
labour,  (the  strength  of  the  infusion  being 
that  recommended  by  Mr.  Waller — Lancet, 
vol.  x.  p.  54,)  with  the  happiest  effects. 

"  The  first  case,"  he  says,  "  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  notice  was  that  of  a  poor 
woman,  who  had  (when  I  was  called  in) 
been  in  labour  twenty-four  hours.  Finding 
her-  exhausted  in  an  extreme  degree,  I  im- 
mediately gave  her  10  minims  of  laudanum, 
which  lulled  her  to  sleep.  On  observing,  a 
few  hours  after,  that  uterine  action  had 
again  commenced,  but  not  "in  a  sufficient 
degree  to  produce  the  end  desired,  I  re- 
solved on  employing  the  secale  cornutum, 
composed  of  eight  scruples  to  six  ounces 
of  water.  The  suffering  woman  had  not 
taken  it  more  than  twenty  minutes  when  its 
magic  effect  astonished  every  one  present ; 
the  action  of  the  uterus  became  excessive 
in  the  extreme,  and  within  ten  minutes 
more  the  foetus,  together  with  the  placenta, 
was  expelled. 

"  Three  other  cases,  nearly  allied  to  the 
one  above  described,  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  my  practice,  all  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  say  have  terminated  to  my  entire 
satisfaction,  and  I  therefore  think  I  am  not 
too  sanguine  in  saying,  that  the  infusion  of 
ergot  will  sooner  or  later  find  its  way  into 
general  practice  in  desperate  cases  of  pro- 
tracted labour." 


"Omega,"  of  the  Middlesex,  (that  surely 
should  be  one  of  the  Joes,)  whose  letter 
bears  no  date,  though  it  appears  to  have 
passed  through  the  post  office  on  the  13th 
of  Feb.,  alludes  to  the  practice  at  that  hos- 
pital, of  "  Hole  and  Corner  Surgery," — 

"  Thus,  yesterday,"  he  says,  "  a  woman 
came  in  with  femoral  hernia,  at  12  o'clock 
at  noon,  under  the  reputed  care  of  Mr.  Jo- 
burns,  and  procrastination  being  here  the 
order  of  the  day,  it  was  deferred  until 
12  p.  m.,  when  Mr.  Shaw,  with  assistance 
of  Mr.  Bell  and  three  or  four  others,  per- 
formed the  operation  and  reduced  the  her- 
nia. It  was  hinted  this  morning  that  Mr. 
Joburns  was  so  susceptible  of  the  night  air, 
that  he  was  requested  not  to  expose  bin-self 
to  its  influence." 

(Others  in  our  next.) 
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In  one  of  Mr.  Abernethy's  Lectures  in- 
serted in  our  present  Number,  he  alludes  to 
tapping  the  pericardium,  an  operation,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  following  extract  taken  from 
the  Nottingham  Review,  that  has  just  been 
performed  in  that  town.  Mr.  Jowett  will 
probably  favour  the  public  with  a  more  de- 
tailed account : — 

«  Tapping  the  Pericardium.— A  girl  named 
Skinner,  fourteen  years  of  age,  residing  in 
"White-street,  Carter-gate,  in  this  town,  had 
this  operation    performed    on   Wednesday 
the  14th  ult.     She  was  attacked  with  rheu- 
matism in  January  last,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Jowett,  the  parish  surgeon,  detected  by  the 
use  of  the  stethoscope,  that  the  pericardium 
was  inflamed.     By  the  adoption  of  very  ac- 
tive measures,  the  severity  of  the  disease 
■was  subdued,  and  she  appeared  to  be  reco- 
vering for  some  time  ;  but  the  stethoscope, 
conjoined  with  other  signs,   indicated  that 
considerable  effusion    or   dropsy   had  taken 
place  into  the  pericardium.     On  the  13th  of 
February  she  became  much  worse,  and  on 
the  14th  was  so  bad,  that  it  was  evident  she 
could  not  survive  the  night  through,  unless 
some   relief  was  afforded.     The   operation 
having  been  previously  proposed,  was  then 
consented  to,  and  performed  the  same  after- 
noon, by  Mr.  Jowett,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Manson,  the  consulting  physician,  an  assist- 
ant, and  the  patient's  friends.     It  was  at 
first  intended  to  have  drawn  the  fluid  out  by 
means  of  a  syringe  pump,  fitted  with  proper 
apparatus,  but   an  accidental  circumstance 
occasioned  what  has  since  proved  a  mate- 
rial improvement,  viz.  the  evacuation  of  the 
fluid  into  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest,  which 
being  in  a  healthy  state,  absorbed  it  in  a 
very  short  time.     Within  twelve  hours  after 
the  operation,  there  was  a  manifest  improve- 
ment, and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  although 
she  still  remains  in  a  very  exhausted  state, 
considerable  hopes  of  recovery  are  enter- 
tained.— It  is  with  great  pleasurt   we  an- 
nounce, that  this  important  and  dangerous 
operation  has  been  performed,  j or  the  first 
time,  by  a  townsman.     Desault,  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  attempted  it  twenty  year 
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In   descending  from   the   surgical  to  the 
medical  departments  of  this  institution,  the 
spectator  experiences  a  considerable  change 
of  scenery  and  of  manners.  He  is  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  regions,  in  many  respects 
so  dissimilar,  existing  in  a  state  of  such  pro- 
pinquity ;  and  at  every  turn  recognises   m 
the  difference  the  universal  operation  ot  the 
old  adage,  that    "  charity  begins  at  home. 
The  solicitude  of  Physic  for  its  offspring  is 
forcibly  impressed  on  his  mind,  by  a  con- 
trast of  accommodation  so  supereminently 
novercal,    the  venerable  old    Lady  having 
parentally  reserved  for  her  own  immediate 
comforts  and  dignity,  the  entire  splendour 
of  the    establishment.     Without   travelling 
far  out  of  the  "  record"  of  legitimate  simile 
for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  her  demesne 
may  be  said  to  be  a  valley,  spacious,  tran- 
quil, and  salubrious— that  of  her  disinherited 
progeny,  the  mountain  top,  rude,  barren,  and 
buffeted    by  the  storm.     The    comparison, 
however,  elucidates  an  intention  rather  than 
defines  the  quality  of  the  assimilated,   being 
made   between   things  indifferent  in   their 
respective  kind  ;  for  the  habitations  of  medi- 
cine are  tolerable  only  in  their  relation  to 
the  tenements  of  surgery.    Pretty  much  the 
same  familiarity  with  filth,  juxtaposition  of 
beds,   partiality   to  presses  and  partitions, 
and  horror  of  ventilation  are  evinced,  and 
disgust  the  senses  less,  merely  from  being 
diffused  in  a  more  extensive  space.     The 
ceilings  are  certainly  loftier ;  the  windows 
of  more  natural  proportions  ;  and  the  floors, 
of  the  two,  are  probably  the  cleaner.     The 
encouragement    of    domestic  manufacture, 
ugeuu,  aiicmincu  «  >nv«.j  J'""',"   and  the  durability  of  tiles,  secured  for  them 
ago,   but    discovered,    after    the    patient's  1  a    iace  jiere  a]so  jn  preference  to  the  pines 
death,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  com- I  Qf  j\iemel,  so  agreeable  to  the  sensitive  toes 
plaint.  M.  Laennec  and  several  others,  have  I 
since  proposed  it,  but  no  one,  until  the  pre- 
sent instance,  has  hitherto  ventured  to  per 


form  it;  and  should  it  prove  successful,  it 
will  redound  to  the  credit  of  our  ingenious 
and  skilful  townsman." 


The  Letter  of  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle, 
at  page  701 ,  is  a  curiosity,  and  just  the  testa 

ceous  sort  of  thing  one  would  expect  from    infirmary  is    sadly   deficient,    particularly 
the  pen  of  an  Ovsteiw  I  when  considered  in  reference  to  the  treat- 


of  invalids.  In  order,  it  may  be  presumed, 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  tesselated  mass, 
a  double  series  of  pillars  were  erected, 
which  extending  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  wards,  give  to  those  apartments  a  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  the  stalls  of  a  well  fitted- 
up  horse  stable.  In  all  that  elegance  of 
appointment  which  distinguishes  hospitals 
of  recent  erection,  and  which  adds  a  new 
power  to  the  lever  of  medicine,  the  Royal 
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mem  of  fever.  Diseases  of  every  nosolo- 
gical type  are  indiscriminately  mingled  to- 
gether— typhus  with  tubercles,  and  small- 
pox with  the  unvaccinated.  By  some,  this 
medley  of  distempers  has  been  considered 
useful  to  the  student,  on  the  principle  of 
variety  and  economy  of  time  ;  but  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  opinion,  it  is  more  than 
questionable  whether  such  a  motive  ought 
to  exert  any  influence  in  hospital  arrange- 
ments. The  custom  at  least  brings  theory 
and  practice  into  obvious  collision,  as  the 
breeze  that  cools  the  burning  cheek  of  fever, 
would  twinge  the  fibres  of  the  rheumatic 
into  paroxysms  of  torture,  and  completely- 
set  a^ide  the  agency  of  ammonia  and  dia- 
phoresis. Besides  this  therapeutic  con- 
tradiction, the  fact  is  notorious,  that  per- 
sons received  for  other  ailments  have  be- 
come the  victims  of  infection,  and  notwith- 
standing their  death  has  been  imputed  by 
their  physicians  to  this  cause,  they  con- 
tinue the  practice,  convinced  of  the  contin- 
gency of  similar  results.  The  occurrence 
ought  surely  to  justify  a  separation,  and  re- 
move the  dilemma  of  speculation,  being  so 
directly  if  not  cruelly  opposed  to  discipline. 
Singular  enough,  though  a  division  in- 
volving such  important  considerations  to  the 
health  and  lives  perhaps  of  many,  should  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  a  thought,  the  ima- 
ginary line  of  demarcation  which  separates 
pure  physic  from  the  slough  of  surgery,  is 
inviolately  preserved.  The  visitor  indeed  im- 
mediately perceives  himself  to  he  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  high  priests  of  Esculapius,  by  the 
more  ceremonious  and  pompous  rituals  ob- 
served in  the  worship  of  the  god.  The 
crowd  is  less  numerous  and  turbulent — the 
officers  more  formal  and  dignified  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties — and  seemingly  more 
respected  by  the  spectators.  The  solemn, 
speculative,  pragmatical  mannerism  of  the 
doctor,  dealing  in  doubts,  and  measuring  his 
blows  by  the  shadow  of  the  foe,  is  strikingly 
contrasted  here  with  the  guerilla  skirmish- 
ing of  the  surgeon  and  his  followers  above 
stairs  against  visible  disease.  Every  face 
seemsmetaphysicallybewildered,e  very  sense 
tuned  to  the  highest  key  of  perception,  and 
every  part  of  the  frame  instinct  with  delibera- 
tion; theracingof  steel-pens  over  note-books, 
the  ticking  of  the  pulse-watch,  and  the  oc- 
casional announcement  of  a  prescription, 
alone  disturbing  the  meditative  stillness  of 
the  scene.  In  one  of  those  moments  of  stu- 
dious quiescence,  any  person  whose  mind 
had  been  tinged  with  a  love  for  the  superna- 
tural, by  dipping  deeply  into  the  arcane  li- 
terature of  the  dark  ages,  might  readily  ima- 
gine that  the  era  of  signs,  ascendants,  and 
astrology,  was  about  to  return,  and  that  Dr. 
Duncan,  jun.  was  no  other  than  a  metem- 
psycosis  of  Albertus  Magnus,  ushering  in  the 
new  millennium  of  alchemy  and  magic.   His 


pallid  countenance,  relieved  by  locks  of  in- 
tense jet,  seemingly  inspired  into  disorderly 
erection  ;  his  spectacles  all  but  endued  with 
the  power  of  vision,  and  intently  bent  on  a 
chronometer ;  his  motionless  attitude  over 
the  sick  bed,  as  if  in  communion  with  the 
invisible  spirit  of  disease  ;  would  make  a 
sceptic  a  convert  to  the  creed  of  Pythago- 
ras, and  believe  that  no  less  sublime  a  spe- 
culation than  the  discovery  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  could  communicate  such  an 
aspect  of  unearthly  abstraction.  The  illu- 
sion thus  excited  of  the  performance  of  some 
potent  spell  for  the  expulsion  of  the  demon 
of  disease  by  an  enchanter,  is  further  height- 
ened by  his  sepulchral  and  interrupted  tones 
rolling  in  guttural  reverberations  on  the  list- 
ener's ear,  and  filling  the  whole  apartment. 
The  young  votaries  too  of  the  "  grave  science 
of  physicke,"  seem  to  sympathise  with  its 
vacuous  sublimity,  and  as  the  rationale  of  a 
symptom  and  its  cause,  now  and  then  flashes 
across  their  imagination,  evince  by  a  look  of 
sapience  an  incipient  manifestation  of  the 
travail  of  prognosis.  Here  their  attention 
is  never  distracted  by  external  complaints  ; 
or  if  one  in  its  origin,  supposed  within  the 
prescribed  boundaries  of  medicine,  should 
in  its  progress  suddenly  jump  from  the  in- 
side to  the  outside  of  the  system,  as  if  to 
mock  the  mandatory  distinction  of  the  noso- 
logists,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther,"  the  rebellious  affection  is  imme- 
diately transported  to  the  back-settlements 
of  surgery.  There  ought,  surely,  on  this 
principle,  to  be  established  some  half-way 
house,  some  therapeutic  purgatory,  for  the 
treatment  of  those  complaints  which  are.  too 
surgical  for  the  physician,  and  too  medical 
for  the  surgeon  ;  in  short,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  that  mixed  class  of  disease  irreduci- 
ble to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Alvarys  of 
pathological  prosody,  and  of  which  may  he 
said,  with  the  same  truth  as  of  syllables, 
"  Qu;b  neque  longa,  brevis,  natura  dicitur 
anccps."  On  what  trifles  do  not  philoso- 
phers waste  their  wisdom  ! 

There  is  another  department  of  the  insti- 
tution, which,  if  its  privacy  and  inutility 
were  sufficient  reasons  for  silence,  might  be 
justly  passed  over  unnoticed — The  Lock, 
the  interests  of  which  are  consigned  over  to 
a  doctor  and  his  clerk.  While  the  other 
wards  are  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  tju- 
pils,  and  a  fever  or  a  fracture  almost  dis- 
solves under  the  visual  focus  of  the  crowd, 
syphilis  is  left  to  "waste  its  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air ;"  notwithstanding  Dr.  Dun- 
can, senior,  prophesied  that  the  addition  of 
a  venereal  ward  would  render  the  establish- 
ment perfect.  Out  of  many  reasons  for  this 
neglect  of  an  important  disease,  the  mere 
routiue  capacity  of  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  department,  and  the  influence  of  a  scru- 
pulous morality,  may  be  selected  as  the  pria. 
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cipal.  The  discouragement  to  attend  under 
an  uninteresting  practitioner,  is  thus  further 
increased  by  the  amiable  interdictions  of 
pious  individuals,  who,  perhaps,  speculate 
on  the  eradication  of  the  malady,  or  wish  to 
have  it  supposed  that  such  a  complaint  does 
not  exist  in  our  city.  The  female  Avards  are 
consequently  closed  against  studious  obtru- 
sion, and  so  might  the  others  too,  for  any 
profitable  purpose  in  the  way  of  instruction, 
which  they  at  present  serve.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and 
science,  that  the  religious  sentimentality  of 
the  age  should  scale  the  walls  of  the  con- 
venticle to  play  the  puritan  in  an  hospital, 
or  that  piety,  forgetting  its  loftier  aspira- 
tions, should  descend  to  mingle  with  the 
impurities  of  pathological  pursuits.  Upon 
what  grounds  such  an  interference  has  beeu 
founded,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  unless, 
perhaps,  on  the  recondite  doctrine  of  infus- 
ing into  the  soul  through  the  organs  of 
sight,  or,  in  other  words,  of  committing  oc- 
cular  "  crim.  cons."  during  the  inspection 
of  a  chancre  or  a  bubo.  A  writer,  who 
evinced  many  of  the  frailties  of  human  na- 
ture in  his  own  person,  has  remarked,  that 
persons  most  punctilious  in  their  habits  and 
expression,  are  not  always  men  of  the  most 
delicate  ideas  ;  and  certainly  the  inferences 
of  this  imaginative  theory  of  guilt,  savour 
very  strongly  of  a  prurient  invention. 

Whatever  effects   such  forbidden  sights 
may  produce  on  the  lively  sympathies  of 

"  The  little  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God, 
Who  has  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
And  shines  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew, 
If  a  tight  damsel  chanc'd  to  trippen  by, " 

they  merely  excite  the  scientific  curiosity 
of  the  student,  and  any  prohibition  based 
on  a  contrary  assumption,  is  not  only  an  in- 
sult to  his  feeling,  but  a  serious  injury  in  his 
professional  capacity.  Where  these  flights 
from  the  sanctuary  to  the  surgery  may  ter- 
minate, there  is  no  telling  ;  fanaticism  being 
one  of  those  passions  which  feeds  on  indul- 
gence. We  may  next  possibly  hear  of  the 
pencil  and  the  chisel  being  placed  under  the 
bans  of  the  spiritual  police  of  the  taberna- 
cle ;  for  it  would  be  just  as  rational  to  pre- 
vent the  one  or  the  other  of  the  assistance  of 
a  living  model,  as  to  deprive  the  pupil  of  the 
opportunity  of  examining  disease,  because  it 
happened  to  occur  under  the  shade  of  the 
fig  leaf.  While  the  painter  on  those  occa- 
sions is  absorbed  in  the  poetry  of  shape,  and 
the  surgeon  coolly  calculating  a  metlwdus 
medendi,  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  tLe 
moralist  alone  should  indicate  symptoms  of 
concupiscent  emotion.  It  is  this  which  pro- 
vokes the  contrast,  and  makes  us  unveil  the 
human  heart  for  arguments  against  an  in- 
junction which  is  the  more  mischievous, 
ftbm  the  Royal  Infirmary  being  the  only 


place   where  venereal    complaints  can  be 
studied  in  Edinburgh. 

In  any  general  view  of  this  Institution, 
the  system  of  clinical  instruction  pursued  in 
its  wards,  and  for  which  it  has  been  so 
justly  celebrated,  ought,  necessarily,  to  find 
a  place.  In  examining  the  manner  in  which 
this  laudable  practice  is  conducted,  the  in- 
quirer, struck  by  its  excellence,  may  natu- 
turally  ask,  why  it  should  be  comparatively 
confined  to  this  establishment  1  The  solu- 
tion of  the  question  is  not  so  difficult,  as  at 
first  sight  it  might  appear,  there  being  many 
obvious  causes  for  its  being  so  sedulously 
cultivated  here,  and  so  much  neglected  in 
other  cities.  In  enumerating  these  reasons, 
it  might  appear  invidious  to  separate  its 
origin  and  continuance  from  those  motives, 
to  which  its  founders  and  present  sup- 
porters would  wish  their  labours  to  be  solely 
attributed.  Let  them,  therefore,  have  the 
full  merit  of  so  admirable  a  custom,  and  not 
one  inuendo  of  the  generandi  gloria  nummtis 
be  breathed  on  the  occasion.  As  this  pla- 
tonic  affection  for  science,  however,  seems 
not  to  have  actuated  the  professors  of  other 
schools,  and  as  it  is  an  object  of  the  first 
importance  that  clinical  lectures  should  he 
delivered  in  all,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
include  the  profitable  consequences  which 
they  produce  here,  in  the  account  of  the 
system  itself,  as  the  strongest  incentive  to 
its  adoption  in  other  countries.  In  the  first 
place,  in  no  other  city  was  its  assistance  so 
imperiously  demanded  by  circumstances,  a3 
in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The  plurality 
of  hospitals,  in  other  cities,  rendered  the 
opportunities  of  learning  so  much  more 
facile,  that  the  student,  without  the  help  of 
any  assistant,  could  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  disease.  The  patient  was 
accessible  to  his  approach  ;  he  could  feel 
his  pulse ;  see  his  tongue  ;  personally  in- 
quire into  all  his  sensations ;  perform,  in 
short,  the  process  of  diagnostic  examination, 
without  the  help  of  a  cicerone,  or  violating 
the  quietude  of  the  sick  bed.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  multitude  attending,  such 
a  course  could  not  be  followed  with  pro- 
priety ;  exhausted  nature  would  sink  under 
repeated  scrutiny,  or  human  patience  tire  of 
endless  interrogation.  This  the  writer  has 
repeatedly  witnessed  ;  the  patients,  weary 
of  inquiry,  absolutely  refusing  to  give  any 
information  of  their  state.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  reading  of  reports  in  the 
sick  chamber,  and  commenting  on  them  in 
the  lecture-room,  offered  the  most  feasible 
means.  In  this  manner  a  superficial  know- 
ledge was  communicated ;  intelligence  of 
the  patient's  state,  if  it  may  be  said  so,  was 
telegraphed  to  the  crowd ;  who,  if  left  to 
their  own  efforts,  would  be  the  general  object 
of  search,  and  frustrate  the  ends  of  an  hospi- 
tal.    Clinical  insti  uction,  in  fact,  from  being 
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a  matter  of  choice  in  the  early  history  of 
the  school,  subsequently  became  necessary 
to  its  preservation.  Besides  this  evident 
demand  for  the  usage,  like  virtue,  it  may  be 
said  to  have,  been  its  own  reward,  and  the 
writer  feels  great  pleasure  in  thus  recording 
the  munificence  of  Plutus,  in  remunerating 
the  worship  of  Apollo.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  pecuniary  advantages 
which  the  city  and  the  school  derive  from 
these  sources,  when  it  is  stated,  at  a  rough 
calculation,  that  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  are  annually  expended  on  medical 
education.  Of  this  sum,  a  large  proportion 
goes  to  the  professors  of  the  University — a 
considerable  moiety  to  the  support  of  the 
Infirmary — and  another  dividend  falls  to  the 
lot  of  no  less  than  thirty  private  teachers, 
who,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the  birth-place 
of  political  economy,  would  not  retail  lec- 
tures without  profit.  Of  the  attractions  of 
the  system,  the  school  are  well  aware  ;  and 
it  is  to  it  they  turn  their  chief  attention, 
and  in  which  they  excel.  With  all  its  ad- 
vantages, however,  it  never  can  equal,  or 
be  a  substitute  for  personal  contact  with 
disease.  It  is  only  in  hospitals,  therefore, 
where  the  pupils  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  patients,  that  it  can  ever  produce  its  full 
effects.  And  here  opens  a  new  vista  of  dis- 
cussion, with  the  monopolies  of  chartered 
bodies,  the  expenses  of  family  hospitals, 
and  all  the  other  causes  in  view,  which  pre- 
vent the  diffusion  of  pupils  through  the 
smaller  medical  establishments,  and  the 
general  adoption  of  clinical  instruction 
throughout  these  countries,  just  as  the 
short  space  now  remaining  was  about  to  be 
occupied,  by  remarking,  (in  reference  to 
the  feelings  of  displeasure  excited  by  a  pre- 
vious notice  of  this  hospital,)  that  contempt 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  anything 
being  overrated.  Reason,  finding  fraud  de- 
tected in  such  cases,  revenges  the  insult  by 
handing  over  the  task  of  sober  judgment  to 
levity  and  ridicule.  The  impatience  of  jus- 
tice dispenses  with  deliberation,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  punish  imposition  without  the  cere- 
mony of  a  trial.  Every  item  of  praise  given, 
beyond  what  the  subject  of  it  deserves,  only 
provokes  the  spectator  to  a  more  rigorous 
examination  of  its  pretensions.  In  the  esti- 
mation of  matters  thus  magnified  beyond 
their  specific  dimensions,  we  are  instinctively 
induced  to  invert  the  telescope  of  criticism, 
in  order  to  bring  them  down  to  their  natural 
size  ;  and  it  may  not  always  happen,  that 
the  excited  hand  will  stop  the  object-glass 
at  the  focus  of  precision.  So  it  is  when  we 
are  told,  ex  cathedra,  that  the  Royal  In- 
firmary "  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
the  most  eminent  school  in  Europe;"  the 
blood  of  Knox  rushes  into  our  capillaries, 
as  we  throw  a  glance  at  the  institutions  of 
France ;  we  protest  against  such  a  popish 


and  infallible  proclamation,  and  cannot  help 
exclaiming  to  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the 
medical  "  Propaganda"  of  our  native  city, 
in  the  language  of  Persius  : — 

'•  O  !  Senex  dignissime  bulla !" 


Edinburgh,  Feb.  25, 1827". 


Scott's. 
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CASE  OF  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MEDIAN 
BASILIC  VEIN,  SUBSEQUENT  TO  VENE- 
SECTION. 

A  woman,  Bet.  25,  was  admitted  into  Eliza- 
beth's Ward,  Dec.  2,  under  Mr.  Lawrence  ; 
she  had  married  at  the  age  of  15,  and  been  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  spirits  freely  from  that 
time.  When  crossing  a  street  six  days  ago, 
she  was  knocked  down  by  a  cart ;  and,  on 
account  of  some  bruises,  was  bled  on  the 
following  day,  from  the  left  median  basilic 
vein.  She  kept  her  arm  in  a  sling,  and  re- 
turned to  her  usual  occupation  of  weaving- 
on  the  following  day.  Towards  evening, 
she  felt  the  arm  stiff  and  painful,  and  the 
bandage  tight.  Next  day,  (Wednesday,) 
she  continued  working,  which  produced  a 
sensible  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday  she  was  inca- 
pable of  using  the  arm  ;  she  applied  poul- 
tices ;  and  feeling  very  unwell,  came  to  the 
Hospital  on  Saturday  morning.  The  arm, 
for  some  distance  above  and  below  the  inner 
side  of  the  elbow-joint,  was  swollen,  hard, 
red,  and  very  painful  on  pressure.  The 
wound  in  the  vein  has  a  small  crust  over 
it ;  axillary  glands  unaffected ;  the  face 
pale,  and  anxious ;  the  skin  hot  and  dry ; 
the  pulse  full,  incompressible,  and  120 ; 
tongue  white  and  moist ;  great  thirst ;  no 
appetite  ;  bowels  well  open,  from  some 
medicine  previously  taken  ;  bled  from  the 
other  arm  to  sixteen  ounces,  which  made 
her  faint ;  blood  highly  buffed  and  cupped  ; 
twenty  leeches  to  the  inflamed  arm  in  the 
evening  ;  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap ;  and 
the  saline  medicine,  with  antimony,  to  be 
repeated  every  six  hours. 

December  3.  Passed  a  restless  night ; 
skin  hot  ;  respiration  hurried  ;  moans  a 
great  deal ;  pulse  small,  and  140  ;  bowels 
open.  She  complains  of  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, which  increases  on  pressure,  or  upon 
taking  a  deep  inspiration.  Thirty  leeches  to 
the  inflamed  arm. 
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DISEASE  OF  THE  BLADDER. 


■1.  Symptoms  nearly  the  same  ;  pulse  less 
frequent ;  arm  less  painful  than  the  epigas- 
tric region,  of  which  she  complains  greatly  ; 
thirty  leeches  to  epigastrium. 

5.  Continues  much  the  same  ;  the  arm, 
however,  rather  easier ;  the  inflammation 
extends  towards  the  axilla ;  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  quite  gone,  since  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  ;  tongue  white  on  the  sides  ; 
light  hrown,  and  dry,  in  the  middle.  Or- 
dered calomel  gr.  iij.  every  fourth  hour  ; 
the  saline  medicine  to  he  discontinued. 

7.  Arm  less  inflamed  ;  wound  in  the 
arm  discharges  rather  copiously  ;  the  pus, 
which  is  of  the  ordinary  consistence,  is 
sometimes  of  the  usual  colour,  sometimes 
red,  from  the  admixture  of  blood.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  reddened  matter 
issued  from  the  vein,  on  pressure  of  the 
neighbouring  parts.  Continued  very  rest- 
less during  the  night,  and  deprived  of  sleep  ; 
the  face  pale  and  anxious  ;  pulse  small,  and 
104  ;  tongue  furred,  and  dry  in  the  middle  ; 
bowels  open.  Yesterday  and  to-day  she 
has  complained  of  pains  over  the  whole 
body,  which  are  particularly  severe  in  the 
extremities  ;  she  suffers  more  from  these 
than  from  the  arm. 

8.  Continued  restlessness,  and  want  of 
sleep  ;  countenance  flushed  and  anxious  ; 
respiration  hurried  ;  severe  pain  of  the 
limbs,  particularly  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  ; 
redness  ;  heat  and  tension  of  the  left  fore- 
arm rather  increased  ;  the  purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  vein  still  continues  ;  the 
tongue  is  less  dry ;  the  bowels  have  been 
kept  constantly  open  by  the  calomel,  which 
seems  beginning  to  affect  the  mouth.  Or- 
dered calomel  to  be  discontinued  ;  saline 
draught  every  six  hours  ;  twenty-five  leeches 
to  the  fore-arm,  and  fomentations,  which  have 
been  continually  used,  and  given  relief. 

9.  Passed  a  very  restless  night ;  coun- 
tenance, more  anxious,  and  sallow ;  arm 
better ;  tongue  still  dry  ;  considerable  thirst ; 
pulse  full,  soft,  and  100  ;  bowels  open.  Or- 
dered saline  medicine  to  be  continued,  with 
a  drachm  of  colchicmn'wine  in  each  dose,  and 
a  drachm  of  the  tra.  hyosciami  at  bed-time. 

Evening.  A  dose  of  colchicum  and  hyos- 
ciamus  has  been  taken  ;  pulse  full  and 
frequent ;  skin  warm,  but  moist ;  tongue 
moist ;  pain  in  the  limbs  diminished ;  feels 
better. 

10.  Had  some  refreshing  sleep  during 
the  night,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  better ; 
the  swelling  and  pain  of  the  arm  are  nearly 
gone  ;  thin  pus  still  exudes  from  the  orifice 
of  the  vein. 

11.  Slept  a  little  in  the  evening,  but 
restless  during  the  night ;  complained  much 
of  the  pains  in  her  limbs  ;  her  appearance  is 
improved;  respiration  nearly  natural;  pulse 
weak,  and  108  ;  tongue  dry,  and  a  little 
brow  a  in  the  middle;    thirst  diminished : 


bowels  purged  ;  the  Jeft  arm  is  now  nearly 
of  a  natural  size  ;  two  doses  of  opium,  con- 
sisting of  one  grain  each,  were  given  in  the 
course  of  the  day  ;  other  medicines  dis- 
continued. 

Evening.  Appears  more  pale  and  anxious 
than  in  the  morning ;  pains  in  the  limbs, 
however,  are  much  diminished  ;  skin  cold, 
respiration  laborious,  and  30  in  a  minute  ; 
pulse  small,  weak,  and  104  ;  bowels  con- 
tinue purged,  and  abdomen  is  painful  on 
pressure. 

12.  Passed  a  better  night,  having  slept 
for  five  hours  ;  her  countenance  much  altered, 
and  pale  ;  matter  has  formed  under  the  skin 
of  the  light  arm,  without  redness ;  five 
ounces  of  good  pus  evacuated  by  a  puncture  ; 
painful  swelling  from  effusion  into  the  ar- 
ticular cavity.  Ten  grains  of  calomel,  and 
one  of  opium,  to  be  given  immediately,  and 
to  be  repeated  every  12  hours. 

13.  Only  one  dose  of  calomel  and  opium 
has  been  taken  ;  it  caused  profuse  purging. 
Passed  a  very  bad  night ;  is  much  worse  to- 
day ;  the  pallid  and  sunk  countenance, 
feeble  pulse,  and  other  symptoms,  indicate 
clearly  the  termination  of  the  case  in  death. 
Ordered  chalk  mixture,  and  tincture  of 
opium. 

14.  Died  early  in  the  morning;  the 
husband  chose  to  he  present  at  the  exami- 
nation ;  it  was  therefore  hurried  and  im- 
perfect. The  following  points  were  ascer- 
tained :  inflammatory  condensation  of  the 
fore-arm  and  arm  ;  in  the  inflamed  parts, 
a  chain  of  small  suppurations  in  the  course 
of  the  blood-vessels,  with  white  healthy 
pus  from  the  elbow  to  the  axilla  ;  the  axil- 
lary and  subclavian  veins,  with  the  superior 
cava,  and  the  lining  of  the  heart,  quite 
natural ;  no  diseased  appearance  in  the 
chest  ;  the  liver  light-coloured,  and  begin- 
ning to  assume  the  yellow  appearance  pro- 
duced by  indulgence  in  spirits ;  the  other 
abdominal  viscera  sound. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


DISEASE    OF    THE    BLADDER. 

T.  S.,  setat.  31,  a  shopman,  unhealthy  in 
appearance,  was  admitted  into  Naaman's 
Ward  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key,  on  account 
of  disease  of  the  bladder. 

When  admitted,  he  complained  of  lanci- 
nating pains  about  the  pubic  region,  with  a 
constant  sensation  of  weight  or  bearing- 
down  in  the  perineum,  a  frequent  and  irre- 
sistible desire  to  void  his  urine.  He  stated 
that  he  could  retain  but  a  small  quantity, 
being  compelled  to  empty  his  bladder  every 
two  or  three  hours,  and  sometiaies  more 
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frequently,  and  seldom  making  more  than  a 
wine  glassful  of  urine  at  each  time.  During 
the  time  of  voiding  his  urine,  he  experi- 
enced severe  pain  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  urethra  ;  at  the  same  time  there  were 
darting  pains  ahout  the  anus,  with  tenesmus. 

The  patient  stated  that  he  had  laboured 
under  the  preceding  symptoms  upwards  of 
four  months  ;  and  that  about  five  years  pre- 
viously had  laboured  under  a  similar  affec- 
tion, when  he  passed  a  number  of  small 
transparent  bodies,  which  Mr.  Brookes  (the 
eminent  anatomist,  we  believe)  pronounced 
to  be  hydatids.  His  general  health,  he  said, 
had  suffered  much  under  his  present  affec- 
tion ;  he  had  become  emaciated  ;  the  fre- 
quent desire  which  he  felt  to  void  his  urine 
continued  throughout  the  night,  and  hence 
precluded  him  from  obtaining  comfortable 
repose  for  any  length  of  time. 

Upon  the  supposition  of  the  disease  being 
calculus  in  the  bladder,  the  man  had  been 
repeatedly  sounded  by  Mr.  Key,  previous 
to  his  admission  ;  no  stone,  however,  could 
be  detected.  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to 
remark,  that  bloody  urine  had  never  been 
passed,  except  after  the  operation  of  sound- 
ing. The  urine  voided  on  the  day  of  ad- 
mission, contained  a  small  quantity  of 
mucus ;  it  was  light  coloured,  and  had  no 
peculiar  odour  ;  on  examination,  we  found 
the  prostate  gland  to  be  somewhat  en- 
larged. 

[The  daily  reports  of  this  case  are  lying 
before  us,  but  as  they  present  but  little  va- 
riation, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter 
them  here;  we  will,  therefore,  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  treatment  adopted  during 
the  patient's  continuance  in  the  Hospital — 
a  period  of  two  months.] 

Fifteen  minims  of  the  liquor  potasstz  taken 
three  times  a-day,  with  lime  water,  for 
ordinary  beverage.  The  same  medicine, 
with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  continued  for  a 
fortnight.  Cupping  on  the  loins,  with  the 
exhioition  of  saline  aperients  ;  leeches  to 
the  perineum  and  pubic  region.  Alkalies 
again  administered ;  oleaginous  mixture, 
with  manna  ;  the  wine  of  colchicum,  in  doses 
of  half  a  drachm,  three  times  a-day.  The 
use  of  the  warm  bath  (this  appeared  to  ag- 
gravate the  symptoms)  ;  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, half  a  drachm  three  times  a-day,  and, 
subsequently,  one  drachrn.  The  insertion 
of  a  seton  in  the  loins,  and  a  saline  effer- 
vescing mixture,  with  the  addition  of  large 
doses  of  tincture  of  henbane.  These  were 
the  principal  means  employed,  and  nearly 
in  the  order  enumerated;  but  we  cannot 
specify  any  one,  as  especially  productive  of 
much  benefit.  The  symptoms  were  alter- 
nately aggravated  and  relieved;  but,  even- 


tually, the  patient  left  the  Hospital  in  an 
improved  condition. 

In  Vol.  X.  of  The  Lancet,  at  page  633, 
will  be  found  reports  of  two  cases,  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  of  a  similar  description. 


OPERATIONS. 

The  operations  performed  at  thi3  Hospi« 
tal,  since  our  last  report,  are — amputation 
of  the  fore- arm,  amputation  of  the  leg,  and 
lithotomy  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper. — Re- 
moval of  a  scirrhous  mamma  by  Mr.  Key. 

The  patient  on  whom  Mr.  B.  Cooper  ope- 
rated for  lithotomy,  was  a  man  about  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  ;  he  had  suffered  for  a 
long  time  from  the  symptoms  peculiar  to 
calculus  in  the  bladder,  and  his  general 
health  was  thereby  materially  impaired. 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  ope- 
tion  in  extracting  the  calculus,  from  its 
great  size  ;  and  being  of  a  friable  nature, 
in  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  re- 
move it,  it.  broke  into  several  pieces.  The 
poor  man  died  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  after  the  operation,  without  having 
manifested  any  particular  symptoms  to 
which  the  fatal  issue  of  the  case  could  be 
directly  attributed. 

The  friends  of  the  patient  removed  the 
body  from  the  Hospital  soon  after  his  de- 
cease ;  but  they  subsequently  permitted  a 
private  examination  to  be  made.  We  under- 
stand that  the  bladder  was  found  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  calculous  matter  ;  it  was, 
however,  in  a  highly  diseased  state  ;  all  its 
coats  were  much  thickened,  and  the  mucous 
coat  had  a  granular  appearance.  There 
were  minute  points  of  suppuration  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  cellular  membrane  through- 
out the  pelvis.  At  the  lower  and  back  part 
of  the  bladder,  internally,  there  was  ob- 
served a  dark  spot  of  ahout  the  size  of  a 
sixpence  ;  and,  in  the  centre  of  this,  there 
was  apparently  an  ulcerated  opening,  ex- 
tending nearly  through  the  coats  of  the 
bladder.  It  appeared  as  if  the  stone  had 
been  attached  to,  and  forcibly  detached 
from,  this  part  of  the  bladder. 

There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with 
this  case,  to  which  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  allude  :  it  is,  the  fact  of  two  young  men, 
pupils  of  the  Hospital,  having  mentioned 
within  the  hearing  of  the  patient,  that  a 
portion  of  stone  was  left  in  his  bladder  after 
the  operation.  Such  conduct,  on  the  part 
of  medical  pupils,  is  thoughtless  and  cruel 
in  the  extreme  ;  we  will  not  assert  that  the 
poor  man  lost  his  life  in  consequence 
thereof,  (although  there  are  such  cases  on 
record,)  but  we  know  that  he  suffered  the 
greatest  possible  mental  distress.  The  sister 
of  the  ward  informs  us,  that  from  the  period 
at  which  the  ill-fated  words  were  uttered, 
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(on  the  morning  after  the  operation,)  the 
poor  man  became  despondent;  and,  on 
going  to  his  bed-side,  we  ourselves  found 
him  "in  tears  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  we  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him,  that  his  appre- 
hensions were  groundless  with  respect  to  a 
portion  of  stone  being  left  in  the  bladder. 
We  would  fain  be  charitable,  and  hope  that 
the  words  were  uttered  through  want  of 
thought,  rather  than  from  want  of  feeling, 
and  thus  dismiss  the  subject.  The  local 
authorities,  we  understand,  expressed  them- 
selves strongly  on  the  occasion  ;  we  trust 
they  will  not  have  to  repeat  their  monitions. 


EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  EYE. 


ST.   THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


CASE    OF  POPLITEAL  ANEURISM OPERATION 

BY    MR.    TYRRELL. 

George  Graham,  eetat.  32,  a  blacksmith, 
■was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  on  the  1st 
of  February,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
on  account  of  a  swelling  in  the  left  ham. 

The  patient,  a  man  of  spare  habit  and 
sallow   complexion,    stated    at  the  time  of 
admission,  that  he  had  only  perceived  the 
swelling  about  a  fortnight  previously.     Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  tumour,  he  suf- 
fered for  some  time  with  occasional  violent 
pain  in  the  leg  and  thigh  ;  but  after  the  tu- 
mour had  formed,  the   pain  was  no  longer 
acute,  being  merely  a  dull  aching  or  numb- 
ing pain.     He  applied  to  the  Surrey  Dis- 
pensary for  relief,  and  the  senior  surgeon  of 
that  institution,  Mr.  Gillam,  informed  the 
patient  that  the  swelling  in  the  ham  was  an  ah- 
cess.     Leeches,  and  subsequently  poultices,  were 
applied  by  the  direction  of  the  said  Mr.  Gillam. 
On  looking  at   the  limb,  a   swelling  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh  was  apparent,  and 
on  examining  it  with  the  hand,  was  found 
to  be  well  denned,    occupying  the  lower 
third  oft  he  thigh,  internally,  and  also  ex- 
tending into  and  tilling  the  popliteal  space. 
The  tumour  was  moderately   firm  to    the 
touch,  but  slightly  elastic,  and  a  pulsatory 
motion  was  distinctly  felt  at  every  part,  the 
pulsation  being  synchronous  with  the  heart  s 
beat.     Pressure  on  the  artery  in  the  groin 
stayed  the  pulsation  in  the   swelling,  but 
did  not,   for  the   short  time  it  was  conti- 
nued, materially  diminish  its  size  :  the  pul- 
sation speedily  recurred  on  removing   the 
pressure.     On   passing  the  hand   over  the 
abdomen,  there  was  found  to  be  a  preterna- 
tural pulsation  existing   at  this   part;  the 
beat  of  the   artery   at  each  groin  was  also 
more  forcible    than  natural.      The  heart's 
action  appeared  to  be  healthy.    It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  there  was  aneurism  of 


the  abdominal  aorta ;  Mr.  Tyrrell,  however, 
attributed  the  increased  pulsation  felt  in  the 
abdomen,  to  the  circumstance  of  the  patient 
having  anterior  curvature  of  the  spine  at  its 
lower  part,  and  by  this  means  the  aorta  be- 
ing carried  forward,  its  pulsations  were  ren- 
dered more  apparent  through  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen.  The  patient  had  suffered 
much  distortion  from  rickets,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  curved  state  of  the  spine,  the 
thighs  and  legs  were  also  much  bent. 

The  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  an  operation  in  order  to  effect  its 
cure,  being  explained  to  the  poor  man,  he 
readily  assented  to  the  measure  proposed — 
tying  the  artery  at  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  however,  thought  proper  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  his  colleague  Air. 
Green,  more  especially  as  the  increased  pul- 
sation of  the  abdominal  aorta  threw  a  shade 
of  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  operating.  Mr. 
Green  saw  the  patient  a  few  days  after  ad- 
mission, and,  we  believe,  fully  agreed  with 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  that  the  operation  should  be 
undertaken. 


Operation. 

The  ligature  was  passed  round  the  artery 
at  the  usual  situation,  about  six  inches  be- 
low Poupart's  ligameut.  There  were  no 
peculiar  circumstances  worthy  of  note  at- 
tendant on  the  operation  ;  the  artery  at  the 
part  where  it  was  secured  was  healthy,  and 
only  one  ligature  was  employed. 

The  patient,  at  the  date  of  this  report, 
February  10,  is  going  on  well. 


WINCHESTER   COUNTY   HOSPITAL. 


EXTIRPATION    OF    THE   EYE, 

Samuel  Couzens,  a  native  of  Fareham, 
Eetat.  8,  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Henry  Lyford,  for  a 
disease  of  the  left  eye.  The  poor  child 
presented  a  most  horrid  spectacle,  the  af- 
fected eye  having  been  protruded  more 
than  two  inches  from  the  circumference  of 
the  orbit.  The  palpebral  though  free  from 
disease,  were  extremely  livid  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  globe,  which  was  enlarged  nearly 
three  times  its  natural  size,  and  of  course 
quite  disorganised  ;  it  was  unattended  with 
pain,  and  seemed  quite,  indeed,  devoid  of 
sensibility.  The  child  had  the  power  of 
moving  it  to  a  certain  extent  in  every  di- 
rection. 

The  mother  states  her  belief  that  the  com- 
plaint was  congenital,  and  that  the  child 
never  enjoyed  perfect  vision  in  that  eye  ; 
she  is  convinced  that  at  the  early  period  of 


ULCERATION  OF  THE  CORNEA. 


12  months,  the  left  eye  was  more  prominent 
than  the  right.  The  child,  she  says,  has 
enjoyed  good  health  from  its  birth,  though 
occasionally  troubled  with  headache.  With- 
in the  last  six  months  the  protrusion  and 
enlargement  had  been  most  rapid. 

Mr.  Lyford  stated  that  he  considered  the 
complaint  was  not  malignant,  and  that  the 
eye  had  been  protruded  by  a  tumour  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  conse- 
quently that  extirpation  was  the  only  plan 
that  could  be  adopted  with  any  reasonable 
chance  of  success. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — The  boy  being  laid  on  the 
table,  with  the  left  eye  towards  the  light,  an 
incision  of  half  an  inch  was  made  through  the 
palpebrae  at  the  external  canthus,  to  afford 
plenty  of  space  for  the  remaining  steps  of 
the  operation.  The  conjunctiva  was  then 
divided  above  and  below  by  a  semicircular 
incision  with  a  small  scalpel ;  a  curved  needle 
armed  with  a  ligature  was  then  passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  globe,  by  which 
extension  was  slightly  made  so  as  to  draw 
the  parts  gently  forward  from  the  orbit ;  the 
operation  was  completed  with  the  curved 
scalpel.  The  haemorrhage  was  very  incon- 
siderable, and  was  instantly  restrained  by 
washing  the  orbit  with  cold  water;  the  eyelids 
were  closed  in  their  natural  position,  and 
covered  merely  with  lint  spread  with  sim- 
ple cerate,  bandage  or  compress  being 
applied.  The  patient  was  removed  to  bed 
almost  immediately,  after  which  he  was 
sick,  and  a  small  quantity  of  dark  fluid 
was  thrown  up,  having  the  appearance  of 
blood  which  had  been  swallowed  during  the 
operation. 

(10  p.  m.)  Has  had  no  return  of  sickness  ; 
slept  four  or  five  hours,  and  is  in  every  re- 
spect quite  comfortable. 

2d  day.  Has  passed  a  good  night,  with 
much  sleep,  free  from  fever,  no  headache, 
free  from  pain.  Ordered  ol.  ricini.  |ss.  st. 
suniend. 

3d  day.  Bowels  been  relieved  twice ; 
passed  a  good  night ;  no  fever.  The  dres- 
sings have  been  removed  ;  no  discharge. 

4th 'day.  Has  passed  a  restless  night, 
pain  in  the  head,  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids, 
with  a  considerable  accession  of  fever. 
Ordered  hyd.  submur.  gr.  iv.,  pulv.  antim. 
-T-.  iij.  st.  sumend.  ;  mist,  cathart.  gj.;  a 
lotion  with  amm0n.mur.5j.,  acet.giv.,  aquae 
gxij.  to  be  constantly  applied. 

5th  day.  Bowels  have  been  most  copiously 
evacuated  ;  the  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids 
nearly  subsided  ;  the  headache  quite  re- 
lieved ;  has  passed  a  quiet  night. 

6th  day.  A  considerable  discharge  of 
purulent  matter  from  the  orbit ;  the  eyelids 
quite  in  contact ;  the  patient  comfortable  ; 
has  been  allowed  to  sit  up  for  a  short  time. 
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10th  day.  The  discharge  has  ceased  ;  the 
eyelids  appear  to  be  adherent,  and  have  re- 
gained their  natural  appearance.  The  patient 
in  every  respect  quite  convalescent. 

15th  day.  Discharged,  cured. 

On  an  examination  of  the  parts  after  re- 
moval, a  steatomatous  tumour,  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut  was  found,  completely  encir- 
cling the  optic  nerve.  No  trace  of  the  hu- 
mours could  be  discovered,  they  had  become 
absorbed,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  globe 
was  distended  with  adhesive  matter. 


HOSPITAL    OF    SURGERY, 

Pant  on  Square,  St.  James's. 


The  two  following  cases  are  examples  of 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  each  having  a  very 
different  character,  and  requiring  very  differ- 
ent modes  of  treatment. 

ULCERATION"    OF    THE   CORNEA,    FROM    A 
WOUND. 

Whilst  a  man,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
was  breaking  some  stones,  a  small  piece 
flew  up  into  his  right  eye,  and  wounded  the 
cornea.  Violent  inflammation  supervened; 
and  notwithstanding  the  means  used,  sup- 
puration of  the  cornea  had  taken  place  be- 
fore he  applied  to  the  Hospital. 

On  then  examining  the  eye,  it  appeared 
that  besides  a  considerable  degree  of  red- 
ness of  the  globe,  a  puriform  fluid  was  de- 
posited between  the  lamina?  of  the  cornea, 
occupying  its  central  part,  and  extending 
nearly  over  one-third  of  its  surface.  Anti- 
phlogistic treatment  was  employed  to  sub- 
due the  inflammatory  symptoms  ;  and  as  he 
suffered  little  pain,  it  was  not  deemed  expe- 
dient to  evacuate  either  the  purulent  matter, 
or  the  aqueous  humour,  by  the  assistance  of 
art.  The  matter  accordingly  escaped  by 
the  exterior  lamina?  of  the  cornea  ulcerating, 
which  ulceration  did  not  penetrate  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  ulce- 
rated surface  gradually  healed  in  the  usual 
manner,  leaving  but  a  slight  degree  of  ob- 
scurity of  the  cicatrix. 

The  circumstance,  Mr.  Wardrop  observed, 
which  particularly  merited  attention  in 
this  case  was,  the  ulcerative  process  ex- 
tending as  deep  as  the  internal  lamina  of 
the  cornea,  or  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
without  destroying  that  delicate  membrane  ; 
this  pathological  fact  affording  a  beautiful 
demonstration  of  the  different  structures  of 
which  the  cornea  is  composed.  The  ulcer 
penetrated  deep  enough  to  expose  the  cap- 
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sule  of  the  aqueoris  humour  only  fit  one 
point,  and  there  a  small  transparent,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  prominent  tumour  was  per- 
ceived, which  was  formed  hy  the  aqueous 
humour  pressing  forward  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  cornea,  at  that  part. 

The  fact  of  ulceration  affecting  one  tex- 
ture, not  spreading  to  another,  even  al- 
though that  be  quite  contiguous,  is  often 
strikingly  exemplified  in  ulcerations  or  ab- 
scesses in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  the  larger 
blood-vessels,  where  suppuration  seems  to 
work  its  way  and  extend  round  them,  de- 
stroying the  neighbouring  soft  parts,  but 
leaving  the  vessels  insulated  and  detached, 
with  their  coats  untouched. 


ARTHllITIC    VLCER    OF    THE   CORNEA. 

In  page  62,  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  last  edition 
of  his  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Eye,  Mr.  Wardrop  states,  "  There  are  two 
other  kinds  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  of  which 
I  have  observed  a  few  examples.  In  one, 
a  considerable  number  of  small  white  points 
appeared  on  the  cornea,  which,  in  the  centre, 
had  a  distinct  depression,  as  if  made  by 
the  point  of  a  pin.  In  the  other,  there  was 
an  ulcerated  surface  of  considerable  extent : 
the  limits,  however,  were  distinctly  circum- 
scribed, the  adjacent  cornea  remaining 
transparent,  whilst  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ulcer  was  covered  with  a  matter  resembling 
wet  chalk."  Mr.  Wardrop  now  conceives 
that  the  species  of  ulcer  last  described,  is  of 
an  arthritic  character,  and  occurs  only  in 
gouty  people,  and  that  the  peculiar  white 
matter  effused  on  the  ulcerated  surface  re- 
eembles  the  arthritic  depositions  which  take 
place  in  serous  capsules  that  have  suffered 
from  gouty  inflammation. 

The  following  case  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  the  peculiar  character  of  this 
species  of  ulcer,  and  when  the  arthritic 
diathesis  of  the  patient  was  remarked. 

J.  a?t.  65.  There  is  an  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  of  the  left  eye,  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  penny,  but  of  an  inegular  form,  hav- 
ing its  surface  covered  by  an  opaque  white 
incrustation  resembling  chalk  ;  the  rest  of 
the  cornea  is  turbid.  The  sclerotic  and  cor- 
neal conjunctiva  is  considerably  inflamed, 
their  vessels  being  extremely  turgid.  The 
conjunctiva  of  the  right  eye  is  in  a  similar 
condition.  He  experiences  no  pain  or  un- 
easiness on  exposure  to  light,  his  eye-lids 
being  always  kept  open.  lie  states,  that 
about  two  years  ago  he  received  a  blow  on 
his  left  eye,  which  produced  a  great  degree 
of  inflammation,  for  which  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  his  temple,  and  drops  put  into  his 
eye  daily.  Four'  months  afterwards,  he 
became  quite  blind  of  this  eye,  violent  pain 


continuing  in  it  and  in  the  forehead.  For 
this  he  was  freely  cupped  and  leeched  on  the 
temples,  when  the  right,  eye  became  in- 
flamed, and  has  since  continued  so.  Three 
years  ago,  he  had  an  attack  of  gout  in  the 
feet  and  legs,  which  lasted  for  a  month  ; 
from  this  time  he  remained  free  from  it  till 
last  summer,  when  it  a  second  time  affected 
him,  the  disease  being  principally  seated  in 
the  ball  of  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot. 

The  bowels  having  been  freely  evacuated 
for  some  days,  Mr.  Wardrop  ordered  him  to 
take  five  grains  of  the  powdered  colchicum 
root  every  night,  which  he  has  now  conti- 
nued for  three  weeks  with  decided  benefit. 

Not  only  has  his  general  health  greatly 
improved,  but  the  inflammation  of  his  eyes 
is  much  lessened  ;  most  of  the  opaque  mat- 
ter on  the  ulcer  has  disappeared,  and  the 
ulcer  is  gradually  healing.  The  sensible 
effects  of  the  colchicum  have  been  to  pro- 
duce sleep,  regulate  the  bowels,  and  gently 
promote  the  action  of  the  kidneys  and  skin. 
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Bishop  D.  should  understand  that  we  do 
not  profess,  attempt,  or  intend  to  reply  in* 
dividually  to  the  whole  of  the  letters  we  re- 
ceive, such  a  practice  would  not  only  be  a 
blotting  of  our  pages,  but  worse,  a  waste  of 
time — an  irremediable  evil  ! 

We  are  not  regardless  of  the  affair  men- 
tioned by  Q.  R.  Y.,  which  certain  people 
will  soon  know  to  their  cost. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Anthonv  Todd  Thom- 
son, in  reply  to  Dr.  Elliotson,  shall  ap- 
pear next  week. 

We  regret  that  we  could  not  comply  with 
the  request  of  "  A  Constant  Reader,"  re- 
lative to  the  Westminster  Medical  Society. 
Could  he  not  favour  us  with  a  brief  account 
of  what  passed  ? 

The  portrait  alluded  to  by  "  An  Old 
Borough  Student,"  deserves  a  place  in  our 
gallery  cf  abuses.  We  understand  that  near 
700/.  were  subscribed. 

We  did  not  write  to  P.  P.,  as  requested 
by  "  An  Under-Graduate,"  being  evi- 
dently for  a  hoax. 

Several  communications  are  under  con- 
sideration, many  of  which  will  be  noticed 
next  week  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adop- 
ted at  page  708  of  our  present  Number. 
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MR.  ABERNETHY'S 

PHYSIOLOGICAL,  PATHOLOGICAL,  AND 
SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ; 

DELIVERED   IN  THE 

ANATOMICAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES, 

At  St.  Bartholomew 's  Hospital. 

On  the  Absorbent  Vessels  and  Glands. 

With  respect  to  the  absorbent  vessels,  an 
account  of  them  was  given  in  the  Intro- 
ductoiy  Lectures,  which  renders  much  more 
to  be  said  about  them,  at  this  time,  un- 
necessary. In  structure,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly like  veins,  as  was  then  told  you  ;  they 
are  exceedingly  minute,  and  it's  very  diffi- 
cult to  fill  them  with  injection  ;  like  veins, 
they  communicate  with  one  another  very 
frequently  ;  they  anastomose. ;  and  there  is 
a  good  in  this ;  for,  by  it,  the  different 
kinds  of  matter  or  fluid  which  they  imbibe, 
become  all  commixed  together. 

Glunds. — But  what  is  the  stracture  into 
which  these  absorbents  run,  and  from  which 
they  again  shoot  out  1  Why  anatomists  are 
in  doubt  upon  this  subject ;  some  say  they 
are  cellular — some  say  they  are  merely  con- 
torted vessels  ;  but  this  fact  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  the  slightest  interest.  It  is 
doubtful,  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
whether,  what  we  may  consider  a  gland, 
may  not  be  some  sort  of  enlargement  of 
vessels,  and  it  can  have  no  particular  effect 
in  relation  to  functions.  We  know  that 
these  glands  do  produce  a  remora  to  the 
ready  emptying  of  the  contents  of  the 
absorbents ;  that  whatever  was  in  the  ab- 
sorbents, is  arrested  for  a  time  in  the  glands, 
and  that  the  absorbents  are  capable  of  again 
going  on  with  it.  Now  the  glands  are  very 
vascular  ;  if  you  inject  them,  you  make 
them  exceedingly  red ;  and  after  a  gland 
has  been  injected,  1  have  found  in  it  a  mix- 
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ture  of  red  matter  and  quicksilver  ;  there- 
fore the  belief  is,  that  no  secretion  takes 
place  from  the  aorta,  that  the  contents  of 
these  glands  are  commixed  with  the  blood 
from  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  that  there  is 
a  modification  produced  in  these  glands, 
by  new  animal  juices  added  to  them.  We 
do  not  find  them  everywhere  ;  we  find  them 
intervening  between  the  vessels  of  the  lower 
and  upper  extremities,  and  the  trunk;  such 
as,  in  the  groin,  in  the  axilla,  in  the  neck, 
and  so  on  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
would  stop  anything  from  going  forward, 
that  would  be  noxious  if  conveyed  into  the 
blood,  and  that  they  stay  irritation  of  the 
sanguiferous  parts.  There  is  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hunter's,  that  vessels  do  modify  their 
contents,  that  the  life  of  the  vessels  acts 
upon  their  contents,  and  that  altered  actions 
of  blood-vessels,  produce  altered  states  of 
the  blood.  Now  it  is  clear  that  vessels 
have  this  property.  Digestion,  I  may  say, 
is  performed  in  the  absorbent  vessels  of 
many  animals  :  what  they  imbibe,  is  im- 
parted into  the  nutritive  fluid  of  the  ani- 
mals. It  is  so  in  vegetables ;  the  roots  of 
vegetables  absorb  fluid,  which  becomes  con- 
verted into  sap  in  the  trunk.  And  there 
has  been  abundant  proof  of  these  vessels 
doing  what  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  the 
office  of  vessels  in  general,  that  they  modify 
their  contents  ;  for,  of  late,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
sorbents. The  chyle  seems  to  be  made  more 
and  more  to  approximate  to  the  relation  of 
blood,  in  proportion  as  you  find  it  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  tlwracic  duet ;  and  if  the 
contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  be  examined, 
they  are  as  near  to  blood  as  possible  ;  they 
separate  spontaneously  into  crassamentum 
and  serum.  What  is  it  that  replenishes  the 
absorbents,  but  the  serum  they  drink  up — 
the  lymph  1  They  were  called  lymphatic 
vessels ;  however,  what  you  have  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  which  is  a  vehicle  for  all,  is 
not  serum — it  is  a  fluid  very  much  approxi- 
mating to  the  nature  of  blood. 

I  should  have  said  that  the  vessels  are 
valvular  ;  that  whatever  gets  into  them, 
must  go  on,  and  that  it  cannot  get  back, 
from  the  number  of  their  valves.  Pressure 
will  urge  ou  the  contents  of  the  absorbents, 
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as  it  does  with  respect  to  the  veins  ;  and 
friction,  which  is  but  pressure,  will  do  the 
same  thing.  Then  it  is  believed  that  these 
glands  do,  in  a  particular  degree,  modify  the 
contents  of  the  vessels,  and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  use  of  them. 

Absorbent  vessels. — Now,  then,  I  go  to  give 
an  account  of  the  absorbent  vessels  :  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  inject  them  well, 
and  if  you  have  preparations  of  them,  by 
moving  them  about,  the  vessels  get  cracked, 
and  the  contents  get  out  of  them.  At  the 
school  in  Windmill  Street,  where  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  pains  bestowed  on  them,  a 
chart  of  this  kind,  which  I  now  present  to 
your  view,  was  published  by  Mr.  Crnikshank. 
No  anatomists  can  pretend  to  say,  they 
really  can  inject  all  the  absorbent  vessels, 
which  exist  in  multitudes,  in  every  part  of 
the  body — they  are  so  minute.  A  Mr. 
Fife  of  Edinburgh  did  inject  the  body  of  a 
malefactor ;  I  mean  the  absorbents,  and 
here  is  the  view.  Well,  it  certainly  was  a 
shade  of  talent,  but  what  idea  does  it  give 
you  of  these  multitudes  of  vessels  ? 

Now  Morgagni  hit  upon  a  new  mode  of 
injecting  absorbents,  for  till  his  time  they 
were  injected  with  steel  pipes,  which  were 
apt  to  rust :  he  hit  upon  a  new  mode  ;  he 
got  tubes  of  glass,  like  barometer  tubes,  but 
made  with  very  fusible  glass — glass  in  which 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  alkaline  matter  ; 
and  therefore  when  he  put  it  into  the  heat 
of  a  candle  it  would  fuse,  and  when  he 
heated  it  to  a  considerable  degree,  O,  he 
drew  it  out  to  a  very  fine  point,  to  the  size 
of  a  hair,  and  then  snapped  it.  Now  this 
was  a  tube  that  never  would  become  rusty, 
and  he  did  inject  the  absorbents  with  it  to  a 
wonderful  degree — to  a  degree  to  which  it 
never  could  have  been  done  unless  this  mode 
had  been  thought  of.  If  the  point  of  the 
tube  broke,  he  had  only  to  heat  the  glass 
again,  then  draw  it  out,  and  point  it.  He 
had  the  opportunity  too  of  living  in  the  pure 
air  of  Italy  ;  and  there  are  preparations 
thrown  about  there,  considered  as  useless, 
which  would  be  put  up  in  bottles  here,  and 
preserved  as  very  grand  specimens  of  ana- 
tomical art.  Morgagni  even  wished  to  find 
out  the  mouths  of  these  vessels,  and  he  ab- 
solutely put  ink  and  fluids  of  different 
colours  into  the  cavities  of  animals  recently 
dead — into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  for  it  does 
appear  that  absorption  is  a  process  going  on 
longer  than  circulation  :  people  who  are 
about  to  die,  and  have  edematous  limbs, — in 
tliem,  as  the  circulation  falls  off,  the  de- 
position diminishes,  but  the.  absorptions 
continue  at  work,  and  the  oedema  disappears. 
And  Morgagni  has  draw'-  "what  he  imagines 
to  be  the  mouLv.>  ot  the  absorbent  vessels, 
but  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  thc^  -  y0U" 
may  fancy  that  they  are  the  mouths  oi  them 


or  you  may  fancy  that  they  are  not — it  is 
of  no  consequence.  If  there  was  any  part 
of  the  body,  where  we  had  any  hope  of 
knowing  any  thing  about  the  absorbent 
vessels,  I  should  think  it  must  be  in  the 
villi  of  the  intestines,  and  yet  we  have  no  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  them  there.  I  have  told 
you  what  I  think  of  the  villi  there ;  it  is 
evidently  vascular,  and  the  chyle  coagulated 
in  it,  distends  it. 

Well,  then,  Morgagni  having,  I  say, 
laboured,  has  given  us  charts  of  the  ab- 
sorbents that  he  has  been  enabled  to  in- 
ject ;  and  he  has  injected  them,  in  the  lower 
extremities,  even  from  the  toes,  all  the  way 
up  to  the  groin  ;  but  those  we  are  to  con- 
sider as  trunks  of  the  superficial  absorbents. 
He  has  injected  them  on  the  outside,  but  he 
does  not  find  thattheygo  all  the  way  up.  That 
there  are  absorbents  everywhere,  he  demon- 
strates ;  but  those  vessels  we  are  to  con- 
sider as  the  trunks,  and  those  trunks  do  not 
go  over  the  superficial  part  of  the  thigh,  but 
pass  over  so  as  to  join  the  trunks  of  the  ab- 
sorbents on  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  You 
have  likewise  trunks  of  absorbents  in  com- 
pany with  the  arteries — always  in  company 
with  the  blood  vessels  ;  he  has  injected  them 
running  in  company  with  the  different 
arteries.  He  has  injected  subcutaneous 
absorbents  every  where. 

Now,  then,  the  superficial  absorbents  of 
the  thigh  come  to  the  groin,  under  a  num- 
ber of  glands  that  are  situated  about  Pou- 
part's  ligament ;  they  are  generally  five  in 
number,  and  are  arranged,  as  it  were,  into 
two  rows,  one  row  above  the  ligament  and 
one  row  below  it.  These  are  the  glands  in 
the  groin  which  are  so  often  diseased  ;  there 
is  an  inguinal  phalanx,  as  they  call  it,  and  a 
femoral  phalanx,  and  this  is  said  to  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  surgeon,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  denote  the  cause  of  disease.  If,  for 
instance,  you  have  one  of  the  glands  of  the 
inguinal  phalanx  diseased,  you  may  suppose 
it  arises  from  irritation  in  the  genitals,  in 
the  testicles,  and  so  on  ;  but  if  it  be  in  the 
lower  row,  it  may  arise  from  ulcers  in  the  leg. 
Often  where  there  is  tumefaction  in  the  leg 
do  you  find  disease  in  this  part.  Often 
when  my  opinion  has  been  asked  about  a 
swelling  in  the  groin  of  a  lad,  suspected  to 
be  a  bubo,  I  have  found  it  to  be  in  the  low 
row,  and  then  I  have  said,  immediately,  no, 
it  is  not  a  bubo.  Upon  an  examination  I 
have  found  that  the  lad  had  some  irritation, 
or  sore  about  his  heel,  which  had  commu- 
nicated irritation  to  these  glands. 

Here,  again,  are  absorbents  in  the  legs, 
which  are  traced  on  to  absorbent  glands  in 
the  ham.  There  are  three  or  four  absorbent 
glands  in  the  ham  which  nobody  ever  thought 
of  till  Morgagni  pointed  them  out ;  and  I 
sometimes  say,  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  a 
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gentleman  may  dissect  a  ham,  pick  away 
all  the  fat,  and  not  find  these  glands.  They 
are  very  small,  hut  Morgagni  has  injected 
them.  Now  without  injection,  without  ana- 
tomical artifice,  any  body  might  he  con- 
vinced that  they  are  there,  for  they  often 
become  swollen  and  suppurate.  I  have  seen 
many  cases  where  there  has  been  enlarge- 
ment of  glands  in  the  ham,  and  subsequent 
abscess.  I  don't  think  Morgagni  gives  us 
that  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  vessels  from 
his  injections  which  we  are  capable  of  de- 
riving from  disease  in  the  parts. 

Here,  again,  are  the  deep-seated  absorb- 
ents ;  there  are  several  glands  as  you  ap- 
proach to  the  grom.  The  deep-seated  ab- 
sorbents of  the  thigh  go  under  Poupart's 
ligament ;  they  form  a  trunk  on  the  inside 
of  the  femoral  artery.  Morgagni  has  in-  i 
jected  them,  and  shown  that  they  are  passing 
through  the  pelvis,  which  a  person  must  be 
convinced  of  merely  from  what  we.  meet 
with  in  disease.  We  find  the  glands  of  the 
groin  all  diseased,  without  any  impediment 
to  the  absorption  in  the  lower  extremity  in 
general,  therefore  there  must  be  other  pas- 
sages by  which  the  absorbed  fluid  can 
move  on. 

Then  there  is  an  immense  plexus  of  ab- 
sorbent glands  in  company  with  the  external 
iliac  artery,  and  another  in  company  with 
the  internal  iliac  artery  ;  there  are  also 
many  absorbent  glands  about  the  sacrum.  I 
have  seen  all  these  very  much  diseased  in 
cases  of  cancerous  rectum,  and  in  diseases 
about  the  pelvis ;  I  have  seen  them  ex- 
hibited far  better  than  Morgagni  has  de- 
picted them.  They  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, and  I  remember  one  patient  in  whom 
I  tied  the  iliac  artery,  and  who  died  in  con- 
sequence of  disease  in  these  glands ;  the  ar- 
tery having  been  tied,  irritation  came  on, 
the  glands  became  diseased  ;  one  of  them 
suppurated,  and  it  lying  on  the  artery  an 
aperture  was  made  into  the  artery,  ulcera- 
tion took  place,  and  the  blood  oozed  out 
through  the  aperture  into  the  gland,  and  it 
gradually  sunk  him  ;  there  was  no  great 
hemorrhage,  but  a  continual  oozing  of  the 
blood. 

Then  Morgagni  comes  to  show  you  the 
absorbents  scattered  all  over  the  loins  ;  it 
is  astonishing  to  see  the  vast  number  of 
them  ;  and,  in  disease,  you  find  all  the  lungs 
covered  with  enlarged  absorbents.  You 
would  think  it  scarcely  possible  that  a  man 
could  inject  absorbents  in  this  manner,  and 
yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  validity 
of  these  charts.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
absorbents  of  the  bowels,  supposing  the 
glands  were  meant  to  modify  their  con- 
tents, we  should  expect  that  those  would 
be  very  numerous  where  the  chyle,  or  the 
scarcely  animalised  fluid,  as  we  may  say, 


is  introduced  into  them,  and  actually  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  or  more,  absorbent  glands 
have  been  counted  in  the  mesentery  ;  and  the 
absorbents  have  gone  through  three  or  four 
tier  of  glands  before  they  have  got  out  of 
the  mesentery  ;  nay,  a  single  absorbent  has 
been  traced  through  four  rows  of  the  glands 
ere  it  has  got  out  of  the  root  of  the  mesen- 
tery. Now  Morgagni  has  shown  the  ab- 
sorbents of  the  larger  bowels,  and  he  repre- 
sents many  as  connected  with  the  colon, 
but  still  they  go  like  that  npt-work  which 
you  find  in  the  lungs  ;  and  this  leads  me  to 
state  what  anatomists  have  said  concerning 
the  formation  of  the  thoracic  duct,  that  the 
trunks  of  the  absorbents  belonging  to  the 
right  side  of  the  body  coining  together  make 
one  principal  tube,  and  that  those  coming 
from  the  left  side  make  another  principal 
tube  ;  that  the  two  tubes  converge,  and 
that  just  by  the  root  of  the  mesentery  they 
become  connected  to  the  great  trunk  of  ab- 
sorbents which  emerge  from  the  mesentery, 
so  that  by  this  conjunction  of  the  three 
trunks  the  thoracic  duct  is  formed.  Now 
we  often  see  these  vessels  large  at  one  end 
and  not  at  the  other,  but  we  are  often  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  this  ;  for  instance,  in 
the  thoracic  duct,  it  may  appear  very  large 
in  one  part  and  then  become  suddenly  small, 
and  then  large  again  ;  this  may  be  owing  to 
an  absorbent  going  off  from  the  vessel  late- 
rally and  joining  it  higher  up,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  disproportion  between  the  size 
of  the  tubes  and  the  contents.  Well,  you 
see  our  powers  of  injecting  the  vessels  are 
so  imperfect,  that  it  is  supposed  nobody  can 
confidently  say  whether  there  is  a  cavern 
into  which  the  chyle  is  poured  or  not ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  union  of  those  three 
vessels  makes  the  commencement  of  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  then  the  thoracic  duct 
goes  through  the  diaphragm,  (for  it  is  not 
yet  thoracic  duct,)  it  goes  through  the  dia- 
phragm at  the  aperture  out  of  which  the 
aorta  passes — that  it  goes  through  the  aortic 
orifice  of  the  diaphragm,  and  afterwards  you 
find  it  the  thoracic  duct. 

There  are  multitudes  of  absorbents  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  liver,  and  so  there  are 
on  the  concave  part  of  it;  you  make  it  ap- 
pear a  perfect  net-work  ;  those  on  the  con- 
cave side  descend  and  join  the  lumbar 
absorbents ;  those  on  the  convex  side 
penetrate  the  diaphragm,  and  get  into  the 
thorax. 

In  these  charts,  they  are  also  injected, 
passing  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thorax, 
also  in  the  interstitial  cellular  substance  of 
the  lungs  in  the  bronchial  glands  ;  absorbents 
from  the  heart ;  absorbents  about  the  jugu- 
lar vein  ;  absorbents  of  the  arm,  running  up 
from  the  finger  into  the  arm  ;  absorbents  of 
the  jaw,  and  belonging  to  the  head.  I  should 
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state  that  all  the  absorbents  Morgagni 
has  shown  in  the  arm,  are  traceable  to  the 
glands  of  the  axilla ;  and  when  they  be- 
come thoroughly  diseased  from  cancer,  you 
have  an  uncontrollable  oedema  from  the 
extremity.  Really  this  is  a  grand  cause  of 
suffering  in  the  advanced  stage  of  disease, 
to  some  individuals  ;  the  arm  is  so  swollen, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  puncture  it,  to  let 
the  fluid  drain  out,  just  as  you  do  in  ana- 
sarca . 

No  one  that  I  ever  knew  of,  ever  attempt- 
ed to  demonstrate  absorbents  in  the  skull  or 
brain,  till  Morgagni  did,  and  he  has  assert- 
ed that  he  has  injected  them.  There  are* 
quantities  of  absorbent  glands  in  the  course 
of  the  deep-seated  vessels  of  the  neck,  as  I 
have  seen  in  cases  of  general  disease  of 
those  glands. 

Now,  notwithstanding  such  discovery  as 
lias  been  made  by  Morgagni,  still  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  a  very  insufficient  exhibition 
of  these  vessels.  In  Haller's  time,  it  was 
believed  that  the  veins  absorbed,  because 
Haller  did  not  think  that  the  number  of  ves- 
sels then  demonstrated,  were  adequate  to 
account  for  so  great  an  absorption  as  was 
doubtless  necessary.  Secretion  is  allowed 
to  be  a  constant  process,  and  if  there  was 
not  a  proportional  absorption,  there  would 
be  an  alteration  in  the  parts,  an  alteration 
in  the  form  of  the  parts.  Mr.  Hunter,  there- 
fore, used  to  call  the  absorbent  vessels,  on 
that  account,  the  modelling  vessels,  taking 
away  what  the  arteries  laid  down,  and  pre- 
serving an  uniformity.  In  Haller's  time, 
absorbents  were  not  discovered  in  birds  or 
Jishes,  but  since  then,  they  have  been  fre- 
quently demonstrated.  Mr.  Hunter,  wish- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  the  veins  did  im- 
bibe, he  was  induced  to  introduce  fluids 
into  the  intestines  of  animals,  and  they  were 
absorbed  by  the  lucteals ;  he  introduced 
fluids  coloured  with  indigo  and  saffron,  and 
scented  with  musk  ;  he  opened  the  trunks 
of  the  lacteals  and  got  the  fluid,  so  coloured 
and  scented  ;  he  opened  at  the  same  time 
the  corresponding  veins,  and  got  the  blood 
out  of  them,  but  it  was  not  coloured  with 
indigo  or  saffron,  or  scented  with  musk  ; 
therefore,  said  he,  those  are  the  only  ab- 
sorbing vessels.  And  believing  them  to  be 
so,  he  spoke  of  what  they  did,  which  is,  in- 
deed, most  surprising  that  they  should  even 
absorb  bones  in  the  way  they  do  ;  but  it  is 
more  surprising  to  suppose  that  the  veins 
do  absorb.  I  know  it  is  a  very  fashionable 
doctrine  to  maintain ,  that  the  veins  do  ab- 
sorb ;  but,  as  I  told  you  in  the  preliminary 
Lectures,  I  was  not  convinced  that  they  did 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  and  here  I  repeat  an 
observation  of  Haller's,  which  I  hold  to  be 
a  very  judicious  one :  "  Surely,"  said  Haller, 
"  Nature  would  not  have  created  such  mul- 


titudinous vessels,  made  them  travel  go  long 
a  course,  and  made  them  unite  with  the 
blood-vessels  in  so  curious  a  manner,  if  the 
same  object  could  have  been  effected  by  the 
veins  absorbing,  or  by  those  vessels  being 
made  to  terminate  directly  in  veins."  But 
you  see  of  how  much  importance  it  is,  that 
whatever  is  taken  into  the  vessels,  should 
be  made,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  acquire  the 
property  of  blood.  Here  we  see  a  grand 
object  to  be  answered,  by  such  complicated 
structures,  and  the  course  that  these  vessels 
are  made  to  pursue. 

White  fluids  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
blood-vessels — that  is  known ;  the  blood 
sometimes  seems  to  lose  its  colour — that  is 
known.  White  fluids  may  be  seen  in  the 
vessels,  but  this  does  not  show  that  the  ab- 
sorbents have  poured  it  into  them.  You 
know  Magendie  thought  by  his  grand  experi- 
ment, to  prove  this  beyond  doubt ;  but  I 
told  you  that  it  was  no  proof  to  my  mind. 
Magendie  cuts  off  the  limb  of  an  animal, 
leaving  no  connexion  between  the  limb  and 
the  trunk,  but  by  means  of  the  vessels — the 
arteries  and  the  veins  ;  he  then  wounds  the. 
foot  of  the  animal,  and  introduces  some 
deadly  poison  into  it ;  if  he  stops  the  vein, 
the  animal  is  not  affected,  but  as  the  blood 
returns,  the  animal  becomes  affected,  and 
dies.  He  says,  he  could  even  modify  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  by  letting  the  blood 
pass  more  freely  or  more  slowly  into  the 
system.  Then  how  is  this  1  If  the  veins  do 
not  imbibe  the  poison  (that's  whatMagendie 
asks,)  there  is  no  absorbent,  no  channel  by 
which  it  can  be  conveyed  into  the  system, 
but  by  the  veins,  and  if  the  veins  do  not  im- 
bibe the  poison,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for ''.  But  I  say,  to  render  this  experiment 
satisfactory,  it  is  tirst  necessary  to  prove 
how  poison  operates  :  and  Funtana,  who 
made  a  great  many  experiments  with  re- 
spect to  poison,  was  led  to  entertain  this 
opinion,  that  it  had  an  influence  on  the 
blood  itself,  that  it  did  not  get  into  the  sys- 
tem, but  had  an  immediate  influence  on  the 
blood  itself.  Now  this  may  be  ;  and  then 
the  blood  being  poisoned,  as  it  were,  will 
of  course,  when  it  goes  into  the  circulation, 
destroy  the  animal.  I  say  it  must  be  first 
proved  that  such  poison  as  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  deadly  poison  does  not  exert  an  in- 
fluence in  some  direct  manner  upon  the 
blood  contained  in  the  vessels,  which  Fun- 
tana was  led  to  suppose  it  did,  before  Ma- 
gendie's  opinions  can  be  upheld. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  about  the  mode 
of  absorption,  but  really  we  know  nothing 
at  all  about  it,  therefore  it  is  talking  to  no 
purpose,  and  I  am  not  very  willing  to  do 
that,  so  that  here  I  shall  close. 
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ANATOMY  AND  IMIYSIOLOGV. 

A  Description  of  the  Fluid  found  in  the  Cranium 
and  Spine  of  Man  and,  some  of  the  Mammi- 
ferous  animals. 

Magendie  has  recently  read  to  the  Insti- 
tute two  papers  on  this  interesting  subject 
of  which  .the  following-  is  an  analysis.  To 
the  fluid  here  described  he  has  given  the 
name  of  cephalo-rachidieu. 

This    physiologist    commences     by    de- 
termining the  total  weight  of  the  fluid  which 
he  has  found  to  vary  in  the  adult,  from  two  to 
five  ounces.     Among  other  uses  this  liquid 
appears  more  especially  destined   to   main- 
tain the  whole  cavity  of  the  cranium  and 
spine  in  a  state  of  plenitude,  particularly  in 
the   advanced   periods     of   life    when    the 
shrinking  of  the  brain   and  spinal   marrow 
tends  to  leave  a  certain  vacuity  in  the  cavi- 
ties  mentioned,    which  would   very   much 
interfere   with  the  support  of  life.     A  fact 
which  appears  to  support   this  opinion  is, 
that  he  has  always  found,  in  the  infirm  and 
decrepid  old    women   -who    have    died   at 
the  Salpetriere,  this  liquid  in  considerable 
quantity.     Numerous  experiments  have  con- 
vinced  Magendie    that   when   this  fluid  is 
drawn    off,    it    is    again    secreted  like  the 
humours  of  the  eye. 

The  ordinary  effect  of  drawing  off  this 
fluid  is  the  production  of  a  state  of  torpor 
and  hebetude  which  continue  until  the  re- 
production of  the  fluid.  In  two  cases  the 
animals  were  thrown  into  violent  convul- 
sions by  its  abstraction,  which  continued 
for  two  or  three  days.  An  artificial  accumu- 
lation of  the  fluid  produces  paralysis  by  its 
pressure.  The  disease  known  under  the 
name  of  spina  bifida,  consists,  according  to 
M.  Magendie,  of  a  species  of  hernia  or  pro- 
trusion of  the  membranes  containing  this 
fluid.  In  children  afflicted  with  this  dis- 
ease, he  has  produced  the  same  symptoms 
by  pressing  upon  the  tumour  as  he  did  in 
animals,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the 
liquid. 

Having  ascertained  its  quantity,  he  next 
proceeds  to  examine  its  temperature,  which 
he  has  found  generally  to  be  about  thirty- 
one  degrees.  Having  abstracted  a  certain 
amount,  and  having  allowed  it  to  cool  down 
to  ten,  he  found  that  on  injecting  the  same 
fluid  a  degree  of  trembling  and  momentary 
paralysis  were  occasioned  :  and  it  was  also 
observed  that  if  the  canal  were  refilled  with 
the  same  liquid  at  the  same  temperature  at 
which  it  was  abstracted,  no  evil  symptoms 
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appeared.  The  inference  drawn  is,  that  a 
temperature  of  thirty  one  degrees  *  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  integrity  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

Magendie  conjectures  that  this  fluid  may 
play  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  electricity,  which  the  recent  experiments 
of  M.  Becuerel  appear  to  support.  These 
two  gentlemen  are  about  to  undertake  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  subject. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain  were  filled  with  the  fluid 
found  there  after  death  ;  but  some  modern 
anatomists  have  rejected  that  opinion,  and 
contended  that  they  contain  during  life  only 
a  light  vapour  which  lubricates  their  sides, 
and  that  when  fluid  is  found  there,  it  must 
be   regarded    as   a    pathological   condition. 
Magendie  appears,  however,  to  have  solved 
this  problem.  He  examined,  with  the  great- 
est care,  a  large  number  of  healthy  brains  ; 
and  he   satisfied    himself  that  there  is  an 
opening  between  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle,   and  the   spinal  cavity   immediately 
beneath    the    arachnoid    membrane.     This 
communication,  he  adds,  is  established  by  a 
round  opening  placed  between  the  two  pos- 
terior  cerebral   arteries,    and  is,   at   least, 
three  lines  in  diameter,  sometimes  larger ; 
it  is  situated  immediately  in   front  of  the 
termination  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  at  that 
point  which  anatomists  call  the  point  of  the 
calamus   scriplorius.     Magendie  proposes    to 
call  this  opening  the  entree  des  cavitcs  du  cer- 
veau,  or,   if  it  may  be  deemed  preferable  to 
preserve  the  ancient  phraseology,  the  entree 
des  ventricales  cerebraux,  "  the  opening  of  the 
cerebral  ventricles."    It  appears,  then,  from 
this  discovery,    that    the   fourth    ventricle 
communicates  with  the  third,  and  the  third 
with  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  that  there 
exists  a  direct  communication  between  the 
fluid  of  the  spine,  and  all  the  cerebral  cavi- 
ties.    Magendie    asserts,   that   in    all    the 
morbid  affections  of  the  head,  such  as  acute 
and  chronic  hydrocephalus,  in  which  there, 
is  a  dilatation,  more  or  less,  of  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,    this   opening,  and  also    the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  are  very  much  dilated. 
The  continuity  of  this  fluid  of  the  spine  and 
cerebrum,  may  be  ascertained  in  cases  of 
spina  bifida,  which  is  generally  accompanied 
with  hydrocephalus.     When  the  tumour  in 
spina  bifida  is  compressed,  the  fontanelless 
may  be  seen  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  child 
suffers  all  the  symptoms  of  compression  of 
the  brain ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  drowsi- 


*  That  is  to  say,  according  to  the  centi- 
grade scale  which  is  used  for  thermometers 
in  France.  To  ascertain  the  relative  value 
of  this  scale  with  those  of  Reaumur  and 
Fahrenheit,  we  refer  to  a  table  published  oa 
page  736. — Ed.  L. 
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ness  which  continues  as  long  as  the  pressure 
is  kept  up  on  the  tumour.  The  same  cir- 
cumstance has  been  often  remarked  by 
others. 

To  ascertain  that  this  communication  does 
positively  exist,  Magendie  made  the  follow- 
ing experiment : — He  injected  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  vertebral  canal  four  ounces  of 
ink  ;  this  was  done  with  great  caution,  and 
this  quantity  was  found  sufficient,  not  only 
to  blacken  all  the  surface  of  the  brain,  but 
also  the  internal  part  of  all  the  cavities  of 
this  organ.  In  making  this  experiment,  he 
found  that  the  least  pressure  made  on  the 
membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow  was  suf- 
ficient to  cause  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  ink 
to  be  forced  into  the  third  ventricle.  This 
experiment,  together  with  the  fact  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  spina-bifida,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  absolute  anatomical  arrange- 
ment, clearly  proves  that  there  is  a  direct 
communication  with  the  cavities  of  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  and  that  those 
anatomists  were  right  who  regard  the  serous 
fluid  found  in  the  brain  as  a  normal  produc- 
tion, and  as  existing  in  the  healthy  state  of 
the  organ.  Magendie  avers  that  he  has 
found,  in  more  than  fifty  examinations,  that 
the  quantity  of  this  serosity  varies  from  half 
an  ounce  to  two,  without  the  patients  hav- 
ing exhibited  any  signs  of  a  previous  cere- 
bral affection.  But  if  the  quantity  of  fluid 
should  exceed  two  ounces,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  morbid  phenomenon. 

Magendie  finishes  his  second  paper  with 
these  words  : — "  Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
the  parts  of  the  brain  named  by  the  ancients, 
the  value,  the  aqueduct,  the  bridge,  have  pre- 
cisely the  uses  that  their  name  indicates  1 
It  is  thus  that  the  valve  of  Vicussens,  or  the 
great  valve  of  the  cerebellum,  performs  ex- 
actly the  functions  of  a  valve,  since  it  pre- 
vents the  exit  of  the  fluid  which  traverses 
it,  or  which  tills  the  fourth  ventricle.  Never 
did  any  part  merit  its  name  better  than  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  since,  according  to  the 
experiments  which  I  have  related,  this  canal 
conveys  the  water  of  the  ventricles  toward 
the  spine,  and  sometimes  the  water  of  the 
spine  toward  the  head.  Lastly,  that  part 
which  has  been  called  a  bridge  is,  in  fact,  a 
large  medullary  arch  placed  above  the  cur- 
rents of  fluid  which  traverse  the  aqueduct." 


after  death.     The  intestines  were  exces- 
sively distended  by  gas  and  fecal  matter, 
and  there  v.* as  an  effusion  into  the  abdomen 
of    a    dark-coloured  liquid.      The    rectum 
formed  a  vast  sac  in  the  pelvis ;  at  about  six 
inches  from  the  anus,  there  was  a  circular 
contraction  of  that  gut  of  about  two  inches 
in  length,  reducing  the  intestine  to  a  hard 
and  solid  cylinder  of  about  three,  lines  in 
diameter,  so  that  the  canal  was  completely 
obliterated.     Below    this   contraction,    the 
rectum  was  reduced  to  about  the  size  of  one 
of  the  small  intestines  of  a  child  ;  above  it, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  enormously  dilated, 
and  presented  near  the   contracted  part  a 
small  opening,  through  which  the  fcecal  lluid 
had  escaped  into  the  abdomen.     This  open 
ing  had  partially  adhered  to  the  neighbour- 
ing surface  of  intestine  below  the  strictured 
point,  and  both  were  ulcerated.     This  ac- 
counts for   the   circumstance   that,    during 
life,  although  all  direct  communication  was 
completely  cut  off  between  the  upper  and 
I  lower  portions  of  the  rectum,  a  certain  quan- 
tity  of  gas   and  fecal  matter  occasionally 
I  escaped  per  anum.     In  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  there  was  an  aneurismal  pouch  of 
about  the  size  of  a  small  egg,   filled  with  a 
fibrous  mass.     M.  Biett  concludes  tbat  the 
organic  lesion  of  the  intestine,  which  termi- 
nated the  life  of  Talma,  must  have  existed 
for  a  very  long  period,  and  that  it  might 
even  have  been  the  result  of  a   congenital 
malformation  of  the  parts. 


s  v  n  c  r.  r  v . 
The  female  for  whom  Lisfranc  amputated 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  who  became  af- 
terwards pregnant,  has  been  safely  delivered 
of  a  full-grown  child,  aud  is  doing  very 
well.  (See  the  announcement  of  the  case 
in  Xo.  180  of  The  Lancet.) 


FA'I  H  OLOG  Y. 

The  Examination  of  the  Body  of  Talma  by  his 
own  Physician. 

The  following  is  the  only  correct  account 
of  the  nature  of  Talma's  disease  which  has 
been  published  ;  it  was  read  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  by  Biett,  his  principal  physi 
cian  : — 

The  body  was  opened  twenty-six  hours 


"   HOLE  AND  CORNER"  WORK  OF  THE  FACI'LI  V 
OF  MEDICINE    IN  PARIS. 

Those  who  have  spent  much  time  in  the 
French  capital,  must  have  witnessed  the 
wretched  effects  of  that  party  spirit  which 
at  present  reigns  there  among  the  teachers  of 
medicine,  from,  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
pervading  alike  the  benches  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  the  chambers  of  the  Institute. 
Ever  since  the  abolition  of  the  former 
faculte,  the  greatest  discontent  has  pre- 
vailed among  its  members,  at  seeing  youLg 
and  inexperienced  men  introduced,  through 
ministerial  favour  and  Jesuitical  intrigue  ; 
but  for  some  cause  or  other,  the  govern- 
ment appears  to  be  just  as  jealous  of  the 
present  members,  although  entirely  of  their 
own  creation.  The  ex-members  of  the  former 
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faculte  most  heartily  despise  the  members 
of  the  present ;  and  the  latter,  again,  affect 
to  domineer  over  the  former.  The  editor 
of  the  Gazette  de  Sante,  Dr.  Miquel,  was 
brought  up  too  long  in  the  republican  school, 
to  relish  the  decumbency  of  late  so  preva- 
lent among  his  colleagues  to  political,  or 
rather  spiritual  power,  and  his  journal  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  system  is  freely  ex- 
posed. In  order  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  faculte  are  at  pre- 
sent conducted,  we  insert  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a  French 
student,  addressed  to  Miquel : — 

"  We  will  commence  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  prizes  of  the  Ecole  Pratique. 
Formerly,  this  annual  meeting  was  a  fete 
day,  a  day  of  some  importance  in  the  school 
of  medicine  ;  now,  the  prizes  are  distributed 
in  silence,  and  only  a  few  persons  are 
allowed  to  be  present.  The  opening  dis- 
course was  pronounced  by  Air.  Cruveilhier, 
secretary  of  the  faculty  ;  it  was  consecrated 
to  the  eulogy  of  Moreau  de  la  Sarth,  Pinel, 
Pioyer-Collard,  late  editor  of  the  Biblwtheque 
Medicate,  and  of  Laennec.  After  having 
signalised  the  services  rendered  to  science 
by  Pinel  and  Royer-Collard,  M.  Cruveil- 
hier dwelt  with  apparent  satisfaction  on  the 
merits  of  Laennec,  and  saluted  the  ears 
of  his  friends,  clothed  in  ermine,  with 
the  following  passages :  '  Independent  by 
situation  as  by  character,  he  never  bent  a 
servile  head  to  power ;  he  remained  faithful 
to  an  unfortunate  dynasty  ;  and  the  bust  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  of  whom  he  was  the  phy- 
sician and  friend,  still  ornaments  his  apart- 
ment. If  he  participated  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  new  faculty,  it  was  because  he 
could  not  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the 
ancient,  where  his  place  was  marked  long 
ago.'  At  these  words,  a  burst  of  applause 
issued  from  the  pupils'  benches;  but  the 
new  professors,  whoso  places  were  not 
marked  like  that  of  Laennec  in  the  ancient 
faculty,  confounded  by  such  temerity,  turned 
to  the  orator  such  looks,  as  intimated  that 
he  would  repent  his  imprudence.  This 
hardihood  is  so  much  the  more  astonishing,  as 
M.  Cruveilhier  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  favourite  of  the  new  faculty,  the  enfant 
gate  of  this  regenerating  committee.  Some 
other  expressions  escaped  the  young  pro- 
fessor, which  were  immediately  reported  to 
the  minister,  but  with  what  effect  is  not  yet 
known. 

"  Now  as  to  the  ■  concours'  of  the  '  ag- 
gregation ;'  this  concours  at  present  occu- 
pies the  chief  attention  of  the  faculty."  The 
following  observations  tend  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  renewing  the  practice  of  carry- 
ing on  medical  disputes  in  a  dead  language, 
and  of  reviving  the  habits  of  the  fifteenth  in 
the   nineteenth   century.     It   appears  that 


the  language  of  Cicero  was  horribly  mal- 
treated. "  Figure  to  yourself,"  says  the 
correspondent,  "  eight  grave  professors  pre- 
tending to  take  notes  of  a  medical  discus- 
sion, hearing  every  moment  the  most  barba- 
rous expressions,  half  French,  half  Latin, 
insignificant  and  broken  down  phrases,  and 
the  usually  uncouth  scholastic  jargon  con- 
verted into  the  ridiculous  and  burlesque. 
Imagine  an  assembly  of  students  in  medi- 
cine, who  thought  to  hear  some  instructive 
discussions,  but  who,  catching  at  the  bar- 
barous expressions  of  the  candidates,  evin- 
ced by  their  loud  applauses  their  dis- 
gust at  the  whole  proceeding.  Imagine 
candidates  talking  without  understanding 
each  other,  and  you  will  then  have  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  truly  comic  spectacle  af- 
forded at  the  Faculte  de  Medicine."  One 
of  the  candidates,  on  being  pressed  by  ano- 
ther competitor,  and  not  understanding 
the  question  put  to  him,  replied,  "  Nou  eat 
clarus  in  tua  quocstione."  The  rival  repeated 
his  question,  but  it  was  no  better  understood, 
and  he  received  no  other  answer  for  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour  !  By  dint  of  repetition, 
he  at  hist  appeared  to  understand  the  ques- 
tion, and  replying  in  an  unintelligible  phrase, 
the  auditory  began  to  laugh,  when  the  mor- 
tified student  turned  round  and  said,  "II 
y'a  quinze  ans  que  je  nai  pas  rem  mm  Latin." 
His  adversary,  with  au  air  of  triumph, 
finished  his  argumentation  with  these  words, 
"done,  reliquo  questio  ;"  at  which  the  stu- 
dents renewed  tbeir  laughter  with  increased 
relish.  Another  candidate  commenced  his 
question  with  some  degree  of  assurance  : 
"  Quazram  a  te,  egregie  candidate,  qutenam  tint 
causa  morbi  qui  ....  qui  ....  qui,"  and 
there  he  stuck  for  five  minutes  on  his  qui, 
without  being  able  to  mumble  out  any  thing 
further  than  a  few  incoherent  sentences. 
Another,  speaking  of  death  by  suspension, 
expressed  himself  thus  :  "  Duorum  incada- 
vere  suspensorum  quos  mors  ynodo  interfeceratV 
Another  eluded  a  question  by  saying,  "  Tibi 
respondam  me  non  debuisse  de  hoc  loquen  .'" 
The  correspondent  of  the  Gazette  de  Sante 
goes  onto  say,  that  it  is  his  firm  conviction, 
that  no  one  even  of  the  eight  professors 
could  translate,  sur-le-champ,  a  single  page  of 
Cicero,  that  might  be  read  to  them  from  the 
Chair. 

This  certainly  appears  to  have  been  a  most 
ridiculous  exhibition  ;  and  it  says  little  for 
the  education  of  the  Parisian  students,  and 
still  less  for  the  policy  that  rendered  such 
exposures  necessary. 
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Case  of  a  Lady  born  Blind,  who  received  Sight  at 
an  advanced  age  by  the  formation  of  an  Arti- 
Jicial  Pupil.  By  James  Wakbrop,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh,  Surgeon  Extraordi- 
nary to  the  King,  &c. 

[From  the  Philosophical  Transactions.'] 

HEAD    BEFORE  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY,  JUNE  15, 

1826. 

As  imperfections  in  the  original  structure 
of  our  organs  of  sense,  which  are  remediable 
hy  art,  are  extremely  rare,  and  as  cases  of 
successful  operations  on  these  organs  es- 
sentially contribute  to  illustrate  their  func- 
tions, as  well  as  to  throw  light  on  the  opera- 
tions and  development  of  the  human  mind  ; 
the  following  instance  of  vision  being  im- 
parted to  a  lady  horn  hlind,  hy  an  operation 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  not  be  considered  unworthy  of  being 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

The  case,  hesides  estahlishing  the  curious 
physiological  fact,  that  the  nerve  of  the  eye 
can  remain  fit  to  receive  the  impressions  of 
external  objects,  though  totally  excluded  for 
a  long  series  of  years  from  the  performance 
of  that  function,  claims  a  much  higher  in- 
terest in  a  philosophical  point  of  view  ;  some 
of  the  facts  here  detailed  confirming  in  a  re- 
markable manner  what  Berkley  had  pre- 
dicted of  "  a  man  born  blind  being  made  to 
see,"  in  the  79th  Section  of  his  "  New 
Theory  of  Vision,"  puhlished  in  the  year 
1709.  He  says,  "  a  man  born  blind  being 
made  to  see,  would,  at  the  first  opening  of 
his  eyes,  make  very  different  judgments  of 
the  magnitude  of  objects  intromited  by  them 
from  what  others  do.  He  would  not  con- 
sider the  ideas  of  sight  with  reference  to,  or 
as  having  any  connexion  with,  the  idea  of 
touch."  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  in 
the  present  case  the  blindness  was  more 
complete,  and  the  period  at  which  vision 
was  acquired  was  much  later  in  life,  than  in 
any  instance  which  has  hitherto  been  re- 
corded. 

The  lady,  whose  case  forms  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  was  observed,  during  the  first 
months  of  her  infancy,  to  have  something 
peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  her  eyes,  and 
an  unusual  groping  manner,  which  made  her 
parents  suspect  that  she  had  defective 
vision.  AVhen  about  six  months  old,  she 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  Parisian 
oculist,  who  performed  an  operation  on  both 
her  eyes,  with  a  view  to  afford  her  sight. 
The  operation  on  the  right  eye  was,  how- 
ever, followed  by  violent  inflammation,  and 


a  collapse  of  the  eye-ball,  thus  causing  a 
complete  destruction  of  the  organ  of  vision. 
The  operation  on  the  left  eye,  though  equally 
unsuccessful  in  attaining  its  object,  was  not 
followed  by  any  alteration  in  the  form  or 
size  of  the  globe.  From  the  account  stated 
by  her  friends,  it  was  impossible  to  form  any 
correct  notion  of  the  state  of  her  eyes  pre- 
vious to  the  operations  which  were  per- 
formed. It  seems,  however,  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  blindness,  which  was  attemp- 
ted to  be  remedied,  had  been  produced  by 
congenital  cataracts,  and  that  these  opera- 
tions had  for  their  object  the  removal  of  the 
opaque  lenses. 

From  the  above  early  period  she  had  con- 
tinued totally  blind,  being  able  merely  to 
distinguish  a  very  light  from  a  very  dark 
room,  but  without  having  the  power  to  per- 
ceive even  the  situation  of  the  window 
through  which  the  light  entered  ;  though  in 
sunshine  or  in  bright  moonlight  she  knew 
the  direction  from  whence  the  light  ema- 
nated. With  regard  therefore  to  the  degree 
of  sight,  this  lady  was  more  completely 
blind  than  the  boy  in  the  celebrated  case 
related  by  Mr.  Cheselden,  in  the  35th  vol. 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
for  in  that  instance  the  boy  knew  black, 
white,  and  scarlet  apart  from  one  another  ; 
and  when  in  a  good  light  he  had  that  de- 
gree of  sight,  which  generally  continues  in 
an  eye  affected  with  cataract ;  whereas  in 
this  lady,  the  pupil  being  completely  shut 
up,  no  light  could  reach  the  retina,  except 
such  rays  as  could  pass  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  iris. 

When  she  was  placed  under  my  care,  she 
had  readied  her  46th  year.  The  right  eye- 
ball was  collapsed,  but  the  left  retained  its 
natural  globular  form.  The  cornea  of  this 
eye  was  transparent,  except  at  one  point 
near  its  circumference,  where  there  was  a 
linear  opacity,  which  had  probably  been  the 
cicatrix  of  the  wound  made  during  the  ope- 
ration in  her  infancy.  The  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye  was  of  its  natural  capacity,  but  I 
could  not  distinguish  any  vestige  of  a  pupil, 
some  streaks  of  yellow  lymph  being  deposi- 
ted in  an  irregular  manner  over  the  central 
part  of  the  iris.  There  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  retina  was  sound  ;  for 
though  she  could  not  perceive  objects,  nor 
had  any  notion  of  colours,  yet  the  circum- 
stance already  mentioned  of  her  being  able 
lo  distinguish  between  a  very  light  and  a  very 
dark  chamber,  and  between  a  gloomy  day  and 
sunshine,  rendered  it  probable  chat  the  nerve 
was  in  a  sound  and  natural  slate.  Under 
this  impression,  I  thought  that  the  restora- 
tion of  her  sight,  by  making  an  artificial 
pupil,  was  practicable,  and  certainly  well 
worthy  of  a  trial.  Accordingly,  on  the  26th 
of  January,  I  introduced  a  very  small  needle 
through  the  cornea,  passing  also  through  the 
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centre  of  the  iris  ;  but  I  could  not  destroy 
any  of  the  adhesions  which  had  shut  up  the 
pupillar  opening;.  After  this  operation  she 
said  she  could  distinguish  more  light,  but 
she  could  perceive  neither  forms  nor  colours. 
The  result  of  this  first  attempt  justified  the 
favourable  views  entertained  of  the  state  of  [ 
the  retina,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  at  this  I 
time  was  consulted,  coincided  with  me  in 
this  opinion. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  a  second  opera- 
tion was  performed,  which  consisted  in  pass- 
ing a  sharp-edged  needle  through  the 
sclerotica,  bringing  its  point  through  the 
iris  into  the  anterior  chamber,  repassing  it 
into  the  posterior  chamber  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, and  then  dividing  the  portion  of  iris 
thus  included  between  the  two  perforations 
of  the  needle.  Only  a  very  slight  inflam- 
mation followed, — the  light  became  offen- 
sive to  her, — she  complained  of  its  bright- 
ness, and  was  frequently  observed  trying  to 
see  her  hands  ;  but  it  was  evident  her  vision 
was  very  imperfect ;  for  although  there  was 
an  incision  made  in  the  iris,  some  opaque 
matter  lay  behind  this  opening,  which  must 
have  greatly  obstructed  the  entrance  of 
light. 

On  the  :17th  of  February,  a  third  opera- 
tion was  performed,  which  consisted  in 
still  further  enlarging  the  opening  in  the 
iris,  and  in  removing  the  opaque  matter, 
by  a  needle  introduced  through  the  scle- 
rotica. This  was  followed  by  a  very  slight 
degree  of  redness.  The  operation  being  per- 
foimed  at  my  house,  she  returned  home  in  a 
carriage,  with  her  eye  covered  only  with  a 
loose  piece  of  silk,  and  the  first  thing 
she  noticed  was  a  hackney  coach  passing, 
when  she  exclaimed,  "What  is  thatlarge 
thing  that  has  passed  by  us  ? "  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  she  requested  her  brother  to 
show  her  his  watch,  concerning  which  she 
expressed  much  curiosity,  and  she  looked  at 
it  a  considerable  time,  holding  it  close  to  her 
eye.  She  was  asked  what  she  saw,  and  she 
said  there  was  a  dark  and  a  bright  side  ;  she 
pointed  to  the  hour  of  12,  and  smiled.  Her 
brother  asked  her  if  she  saw  any  thing- 
more  1  she  replied,  "  Yes,"  and  pointed  to 
the  hour  of  (i,  and  to  the  hands  of  the  watch. 
She  then  looked  at  the  chain  and  seals,  and 
observed  that  one  of  the  seals  was  bright, 
which  was  the  case,  being  a  solid  piece  of 
rock  crystal.  The  following  day  I  asked 
her  to  look  again  at  the  watch,  which  she 
refused  to  do,  saying,  that  the  light  was 
offensive  to  her  eye,  and  that  she  felt  very 
stupid ;  meaning  that  she  was  much  con- 
fused by  the  visible  world  thus  for  the  first 
time  opened  to  her.  On  the  third  day  she 
observed  the  doors  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  and  asked  if  they  were  red  ;  but 
they  were  in  fact  of  an  oak  colour.  In  the 
evening   she  looked  at  her  brother's  face, 


and  said  that  she  Saw  his  nose  ;  he  asked 
her  to  touch  it,  which  she  did  ;  he  then 
slipped  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  and 
asked  her  to  look  again,  when  she  playfully 
pulled  it  off,  and  asked,  "  What  is  that?" 

On  the  sixth  day,  she  told  us  that  she  saw 
better  than  she  had  done  on  any  preceding 
day;  "  but  I  cannot  tell  what  I  do  see;  I 
am  quite  stupid.''  She  seemed  indeed  be- 
wildered, from  not  being  able  to  combine 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  senses  of 
touch  and  sight,  and  felt  disappointed  in  not 
having  the  power  of  distinguishing  at  once 
by  her  eye,  objects  which  she  could  so 
readily  distinguish  from  one  another  by 
feeling  them. 

On  the  seventh  day  she  took  notice  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house  in  which  she 
lodged,  and  observed  that  she  was  tall. 
She  asked  what  the  colour  of  her  gown  was  ? 
to  which  she  was  answered,  that  it  was 
blue  :  "  so  is  that  thing  on  your  head,"  she 
then  observed  ;  which  was  the  case  :  "  and 
your  handkerchief,  that  is  a  differentcolour ;" 
which  was  also  correct.  She  added,  "  I  see 
you  pretty  well,  I  think."  The  teacups 
and  saucers  underwent  an  examination  : 
"what  are  they  like?"  her  brother  asked 
her.  "  I  don't  know,"  she  replied  ;  "  they 
look  very  queer  to  me  ;  but  I  can  tell  what 
they  are  in  a  minute,  when  I  touch  them." 
She  distinguished  an  orange  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  but  could  form  no  notion  of  what  it 
was  till  she  touched  it.  She  seemed  to 
have  become  more  cheerful,  and  enter- 
tained greater  expectation  of  comfort  from 
her  admission  into  the  visible  world  ;  and 
she  was  very  sanguine  that  she  would  find 
her  newly-acquired  faculty  of  more  use  to 
her  when  she  returned  home,  where  every 
thing  was  familiar  to  her. 

On  the  eighth  day,  she  asked  her  brother, 
when  at  dinner,  "  what  he  was  helping  him- 
self  to  ?"  and  when  she  was  told  it  was  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  she  replied,  "  port  wine 
is  dark,  and  looks  to  me  very  ugly."  She 
observed,  when  candles  were  brought  into 
the  room,  her  brother's  face  in  the  mirror, 
as  well  as  that  of  a  lady  who  was  present ; 
she  also  walked,  for  the  first  time  without 
assistance,  from  her  chair  to  a  sofa  which 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and 
back  again  to  the  chair.  When  at  tea,  she 
took  notice  of  the  tray,  observed  the  shining 
of  the  japan  work,  and  asked  "  what  the 
colour  was  round  the  edge  ?'"  she  was  told 
that  it  was  yellow  ;  upon  which  she  re- 
marked, "  I  will  know  that  again." 

On  the  ninth  day  she  came  down  stairs  to 
breakfast  in  great  spirits  ;  she  said  to  her 
brother,  "  I.  see  you  very  well  to-day;" 
and  came  up  to  him,  and  shook  hands.  She 
also  observed  a  ticket  on  a  window  of  a  house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  ("  a  lodg- 
ing to  let ;")  and  her  brother,  to  convince 
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himself  of  her  seeing  it,  took  her  to  the 
window  three  several  times,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise and  gratification,  she  pointed  it  out 
to  him  distinctly  on  each  trial. 

She  spent  a  great  part  of  the  eleventh  day 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  spoke  very 
little. 

On  the  twelfth  day  she  was  advised  to 
walk  out,    winch  recommendation  pleased 

her  much.     Mr. —  called  on  her,  and 

she  told  him  she  felt  quite  happy.  Her 
brother  walked  out  with  her  as  her  guide, 
and  took  her  twice  round  the  piazzas  of 
Covent-garden.  She  appeared  much  sur- 
prised, but  apparently  delighted  ;  the  clear 
blue  sky  first  attracted  her  notice,  aid  she 
said,  "it  is  the  prettiest  thing  I  have  ever 
seen  yet,  and  equally  pretty  every  time  I 
turn  round  and  look  at  it."  She  distin- 
guished the  street  from  the  foot  pavement 
distinctly,  and  stepped  from  one  to  the  other 
like  a  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of  her 
eyes.  Her  great  curiosity,  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  stared  at  the  variety  of  objects, 
and  pointed  to  them,  exciting  the  observa- 
tion of  many  by-standers  ;  her  brother  soon 
conducted  her  home,  much  against  her  will. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  nothing  particular 
took  place  till  tea-time,  when  she  observed 
that  there  was  a  different  tea-tray,  and  that 
it  was  not  a  pretty  one,  but  had  a  dark  bor- 
der ;  which  was  a  correct  description.  Her 
brother  asked  her  to  look  in  the  mirror,  and 
tell  him  if  she  saw  his  face  in  it  1  To 
which  she  answered,  evidently  disconcerted, 
"  I  see  my  own  ;  let  me  go  away." 

She  drove  in  a  carriage,  on  the  fourteenth 
day,  four  miles  on  the  YV  andsworth  road ; 
admired  most  the  sky  and  the  fields,  noticed 
the  trees,  and  likewise  the  river  Thames,  as 
she  crossed  Vauxhall  bridge.  At  this  time 
it  was  bright  sunshine,  and  she  said  some- 
thing dazzled  her  when  she  looked  on  the 
water. 

On  the  fifteenth  day,  being  Sunday,  she 
walked  to  a  chapel  at  some  distance,  and 
now  evidently  saw  more  distinctly,  but  ap- 
peared more  confused  than  wheu  her  sight 
was  less  perfect.  The  people  passing  on 
the  pavement  startled  her  ;  and  once  when 
a  gentleman  was  going  past  her,  who  had  a 
white  waistcoat  and  a  blue  coat  with  yellow 
buttons,  which  the  sunshine  brought  full  in 
her  view,  she  started  so  as  to  draw  her  bro- 
ther, who  was  walking  with  her,  off  the 
pavement.  She  distinguished  the  clergy- 
man moving  his  hands  in  the  pulpit,  and 
observed  that  he  held  something  in  them  ; 
this  was  a  white  handkercldef. 

She  went  in  a  coach,  on  the  sixteenth 
day,  to  pay  a  visit  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
town,  and  appeared  much  entertained  with 
the  bustle  in  the  streets.  On  asking  her 
how  she  saw  on  that  day  1  she  answered, 


"  I  see  a  great  deal,  if  I  could  only  tell 
what  I  do  see  ;  but  surely  I  am  very  stupid." 

Nothing  particular  took  place  on  the 
seventeeth  day  ;  and  when  her  brother 
asked  her  how  she  was,  she  replied,  "  I  am 
well,  and  see  better;  but  don't  tease  me 
with  too  many  questions,  till  I  have  learned 
a  little  better  how  to  make  use  of  my  eye. 
All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  sure,  from 
what  I  do  see,  a  great  change  has  taken 
place,  but  I  cannot  describe  what  I  feel." 

Eighteen  davs  after  the  last  operation  had 
been  performed,  I  attempted  to  ascertain  by 
a  few  experiments  her  precise  notions  of 
the  colour,  size,  forms,  position,  motions, 
and  distances  of  external  objects.  As  she 
could  only  see  with  one  eye,  nothing  could 
be  ascertained  respecting  the  question  of 
double  vision.  She  evidently  saw  the  diffe- 
rence of  colours  ;  that  is,  she  received  and 
was  sensible  of  different  impressions  from 
different  colours.  When  pieces  of  paper 
one  and  a  half  inch  square,  differently  co- 
loured, were  presented  to  her,  she  not  only 
distinguished  them  at  once  from  one  ano- 
ther, but  gave  a  decided  preference  to  some 
colours,  liking  yellow  most,  and  then  pale 
pink.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  when 
desirous  of  examining  an  object,  she  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  directing  her  eye 
to  it,  and  finding  out  its  position,  moving 
her  hand  as  well  as  her  eye  in  various  direc- 
tions, as  a  person  when  blind-folded,  or  in 
the  dark,  gropes  with  his  hands  for  what  he 
wishes  to  touch.  She  also  distinguished  a 
large  from  a  small  object,  when  they  were 
both  held  up  before  her  for  comparison.  She 
said  she  saw  different  forms  in  various  ob- 
jects which  were  shown  to  her.  On  asking 
what  she  meant  by  different  forms,  such  as 
long,  round,  and  square,  and  desiring  her  to 
draw  with  her  linger  these  forms  on  her 
other  hand,  and  then  presenting  to  her  eye 
the  respective  forms,  she  pointed  to  them 
exactly  :  she  not  only  distinguished  small 
from  large  objects,  but  knew  what  was 
meant  by  above  and  below  ;  to  prove  which, 
a  figure  drawn  with  ink  was  placed  before 
her  eye,  having  one  end  broad,  and  the  other 
narrow,  and  she  saw  the  positions  as  they 
really  were,  and  not  inverted.  She  could 
also  perceive  motions  ;  for  when  a  glass  of 
water  was  placed  on  the  table  before  her, 
on  approaching  her  hand  near  it,  it  was 
moved  quickly  to  a  greater  distance,  upon 
which  she  immediately  said,  "  You  move 
it ;  you  take  it  away." 

She  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  finding  out  the  distance  of  any  object  ; 
for  when  an  object  was  held  close  to  her 
eye,  she  would  search  for  it  by  stretching 
her  hand  far  beyond  its  position,  while  on 
other  occasions  she  groped  close  to  her  own 
face,  for  a  thing  far  removed  from  her. 

Siie  learned  with  facility  the  names  of  the 
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different  colours,  and  two  days  after  the  co- 
loured papers  had  been  shown  to  her,  on 
coming  into  a  room,  the  colour  of  which  was 
crimson,  she  observed  that  it  was  red.  She 
also  observed  some  pictures  hanging  on  the 
red  wall  of  the  room  in  which  she  was  sit- 
ting, distinguishing  several  small  figures  in 
them,  but  not  knowing  what  they  represent- 
ed, and  admiring  the  gilt  frames.  On  the 
same  day,  she  walked  round  the  pond  in  the 
tne  centre  of  St.  James's-square,  and  was 
pleased  with  the  glistening  of  the  sun's  rays 
on  the  water,  as  well  as  with,  the  blue  sky 
and  green  shrubs,  the  colours  of  which  she 
named  correctly. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  she  had  yet 
acquired  by  the  use  of  her  sight  but  very 
little  knowledge  of  any  forms,  and  was  un- 
able to  apply  the  information  gained  by  this 
new  sense,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  acquire  by  her 
sense  of  touch.  When,  therefore,  the  ex- 
periment was  made  of  giving  h«r  a  silver 
pencil  case  and  a  large  key  to  examine  with 
her  hands,  she  discriminated  and  knew  each 
distinctly  ;  but  when  they  were  placed  6*n 
the  table,  side,  by  side,  though  she.  distin- 
guished each  with  her  eye,  yet  she  could 
not  tell  which  was  the  pencil  case  and  which 
was  the  key. 

Nothing  farther  occurred  in  the  history 
of  this  lady's  case  worthy  of  notice,  till  the 
twenty-fifth  day  after  the  operation.  On 
that  day  she  drove  in  a  carriage  for  an  hour 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  and,  on  her  way  there, 
seemed  more  amused  than  usual,  and  asked 
more  questions  about  the  objects  surround- 
ing her,  such  as,  "  What  is  that?"  it  is  a 
soldier,  she  was  answered;  "  and  that, 
see  !  see  !"  these  were  caudles  of  various 
colours,  at  a  tallow  chandler's  window. 
"  Who  is  that,  that  has  passed  us  ju.it 
now?"  it  was  a  person  on  horseback  :  "  but 
what  is  that  on  the  pavement,  red  ?"  it  was 
some  ladies  who  wore  red  shawls.  On 
going  into  the  Park,  she  was  asked  what 
she  saw  particularly,  ov  if  she  could  guess 
what  any  of  the  objects  were.  "  Oh  yes," 
she  replied,  "  there  is  the.  sky,  that  is  the 
grass ;  yonder  is  water,  and  two  white 
thing's  ;"  which  were  two  swans.  On  com- 
ing home  along  Piccadilly,  the  jewellers' 
shops  seemed  to  surprise  her  much,  and 
her  expressions  made  those  around  her 
laugh  heartily. 

From  this  period,  till  the  time  of  her 
leaving  London  on  the  31st  of  March,  being 
forty-two  days  after  the  operation,  she  con- 
tinued almost  daily  to  gain  more  informa- 
tion of  the  visible  world,  but  she  had  yet 
much  to  learn.  She  had  acquired  a  pretty 
accurate  notion  of  colours,  and  their  differ- 
ent shades  and  names  ;  and  when  she  came 
to  pay  me  a  farewell  visit,  she  then  wore  a 
gown,  the  first  of  her  own  choice,  with  the 


light  purple  colour  oP  which  she  seemed 
highly  gratified,  as  well  as  with  her  cap, 
which  was  ornamented  with  red  ribbons. 
She  had  not  yet  acquired  anything  like  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  distance  or  of  forms, 
and  up  to  this  period  she  continued  to  be 
very  much  confused  with  every  object  at 
which  *die  looked.  Neither  was  she  yet 
able,  without  considerable  difficulty  and 
numerous  fruitless  trials,  to  direct  her  eye 
to  an  object ;  so  that  when  she  attempted  to 
look  at  anything,  she  turned  her  head  in 
various  directions,  until  her  eye  caught  the 
object  of  which  it  was  in  search.  She  still 
entertained,  however,  the  same  hope  which 
she  expressed  soon  after  the  operation,  that 
when  she  got  home  her  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal things  would  be  more  accurate  and 
intelligible,  and  that  when  she  came  to  look 
at  those  objects  which  had  been  so  long 
familiar  to  her  touch,  the  confusion  which 
the  multiplicity  of  external  objects  now 
caused,  would,  in  a  great  measure,  subside. 
May  IQV6. 


GUY'S    DINNER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — The  Lancet  of  the  l?thult.  con- 
tains some  remarks  on  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  at  the  late  Anniversary  Dinner 
of  the  gentlemen  educated  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, and  the  conduct  which  I  thought  pro- 
per to  pursue  on  that  occasion  is  therein 
strongly  censured.  But  as  it  is  stated  that 
your  account  of  the  circumstauces  was  only 
obtained  "  through  indirect  channels,"  the 
whole  affair  was,  I  believe,  entirely  misre- 
presented, and  therefore  I  trust  you  will 
give  insertion  to  the  following  brief  state- 
ment of  facts : — 

•  Several  toasts  had  been  drunk,  when  the 
Chairman  (Dr.  Bright)  announced  the 
"  Royal  College  of  Surgeons."  Upon  this 
I  rose  from  my  seat  and  respectfully  in- 
quired— I  repeat,  respectfully  inquired,  whe- 
ther it  was  intended  to  toast  the  Council  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  exclusively  ;  or  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  understood  as  drinking  the 
healths  of  the  members  c.t  large  ?  The 
phrase  "  Royal  College  of  Surgeons"  was, 
to  me,  so  equivocal,  that  1  really  did  not 
comprehend  its  meaning.  I  could  scarcely 
conceive  that  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  exclusively,  would  be  toasted  in 
an  assembly  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  its  degraded  and  insulted  members,  and 
therefore  it  was  with  a  desire  of  obtaining 
information  that  I  proposed  the  question. 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  I  was  out  of  order 
in  putting  the  question,  as  it  was  uttered 
without  a  single  offensive  remark.     But  no 
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sooner  had  I  put  the  question,  and  indeed 
I  had  not  concluded  it,  when  "  a  most  dis- 
graceful scene  of  riot  and  confusion"  was 
created  by  some  two  or  three,  who,  I  should 
almost  be  inclined  to  suppose,  were  "  hired 
to  bawl  "  on  the  occasion.  So  exceedingly 
obstreporous  were  these  gentlemen  in  tbeir 
vociferations,  that  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  the  Chairman  could  com- 
mand silence  ;  this  being  at  length  obtained, 
he  observed,  that  the  toast  certainly  did 
refer  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  argue 
on  the  propriety  of  giving  the  toast.  This 
was  perfectly  unnecessary,  because  I  had 
offered  no  objections,  and,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, had  merely  put  a  plain  question, 
without  indulging  in  any  comment.  Neither 
was  it  my  intention  to  make  any  further 
observations,  for  I  had  purposed,  on  receiv- 
ing a  reply  from  the  Chairman  as  to  the 
Council  being  the  subject  of  the  toast,  that 
1  would  sit  down  and  invert  my  glass,  or 
that  I  would  otherwise  leave  the  room,  be- 
cause I  would  not,  nor  will  not,  join  in  any 
mark  of  respect  towards  a  body  of  men  for 
whom^  in  their  corporate  capacity,  I  enter- 
tain the  strongest  possible  feeling  of  contempt. 
The  Chairman  had  concluded  his  remarks 
(to  which,  as  I  was  bouud  in  common  polite- 
ness, I  stood  up  for  the  purpose  of  listen- 
ing) and  I  was  about  to  resume  my  seat, 
when  I  was  assailed  with  the  same  discord- 
ant yells  that  had  been  made  on  my  propos- 
ing the  question.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
a  somewhat  angry  observation  escaped  me  ; 
I  said  that  i  had  listened  with  submission 
to  the  Chair,  but  that  "  I  was  not  to  be 
put  down  by  the  bawlings  of  some  two  or 
three  toad-eaters."  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  was  annoyed,  and  uttered  this  ex- 
pression in  anger,  but  it  is  one  for  which  1 
am  by  no  means  sorry  at  having  used,  for 
I  knew  my  men,  and  it  was  an  epithet  well 
deserved  and  well  applied. 

At  this  period  I  left  the  room  of  my  own 
accord  ;  what  occurred  subsequently  1  know 
not.  I  may  remark,  Sir,  in  conclusion,  that 
in  attending  this  dinner  and  proposing  the 
question  to  the  Chairman,  ]  was  actuated  by 
no  other  feeling  than  that  arising  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  I  have  ever  received  from 
the.  Surgeons  of  Guy's  Hospital  the  most 
marked  attention,  and  I  feel  indebted  to 
them  for  the  many  opportunities  which  they 
have  afforded  me  of  effectually  pursuing  my 
clinical  studies,  and  I  should  gladly  have 
seen  them  enlisted  in  that  cause  which, 
being  founded  on  truth  and  justice,  must 
ultimately  prevail,  when  each  man  will  stand 
or  fall  on  his  own  merits  or  demerits. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Lambert. 
Wal worth,  March  4th. 


HYDROCYANIC  ACID  IN  DYSPEPSIA. 

To  (he  Editor  of  The  Lai>xet. 

Sin, — If  it  be  true  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  endeavour  that  something  may 
be  added  by  his  own  industry  to  the  here- 
ditary aggregate  of  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness ;  "  it  is  equally  so,  "  that  no  man,  who 
is  conscious  of  having  performed  this  duty, 
however  small  the  labour,  willingly  quits 
opinions  favourable  to  himself."  It  is  this 
natural  feeling  which  induces  me  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  remarks  on  some  expressions 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Elliotson, 
published  in  Number  182  of  The  Lancet. 
On  the  general  matter  of  that  letter,  I  should 
have  been  silent ;  for  I  have  no  desire  to 
break  a  lance  in  the  field  of  controversy 
with  Dr.  Elliotson,  or  with  any  other  of  my 
professional  brethren  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  for 
an  individual,  however  peaceable,  to  remain 
passive  on  reading  in  a  journal  of  such  ex- 
tensive circulation  as  The  Lancet,  such  a 
sentence  as  the  following  :  "  I  did  not  notice 
Dr.  Thomson's  call,  because  his  claim  was 
perfectly  ludicrous."  In  reply  to  this  as- 
persion, I  mean  merely  to  present  a  plain 
statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  my  claim 
is  founded.  At  the  time  that  claim  was  set 
up,  I  was  as  ignorant  as  Dr.  Elliotson  that 
Sprengel,  Hufeland,  Haller,  and  others,  had 
prescribed  hydrocyanic  acid  as  a  remedy  in 
dyspepsia. 

In  Dr.  Elliotson's  work  on  the  Efficacy  of 
the  Hydrocyanic  (or  Prussic)  Acid  in  Affec- 
tions of  the  Stomach,  which  appeared  in 
1820,  the  author  acknowledges  that  he  did 
not  employ  the  Prussic  acid,  until  after  he 
had  read  Dr.  Granville's  Treatise  on  the  in- 
ternal use  of  the  Hydrocyanic  Acid ;  and 
he  quotes  from  that  work,  a  case  which  had 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  pi  escribing  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach. Although  I  might  have  conceived 
that  Dr.  Elliotson  had  not  given  the  import- 
ance to  my  observation  on  the  effect  of  the 
acid  in  that  case,  which  it  merits, yetl  should 
not  have  blamed  him  on  this  account ;  but, 
in  noticing  the  case,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, as  an  instance  of  "  a  heat  of  the 
tongue  cured  by  the  acid,"  he  suppressed 
the  following  reasoning,  upon  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  remedy,  which  accompanied 
the  case  :  "  As  the  state  of  the  stomach 
affects  the  tongue  by  sympathy,  perhaps  the 
unexpected  effect  of  the  acid  in  this  instance, 
may  be  ascribed  to  its  relieving  the  morbid 
irritability  of  the  surface  of  the  stomach, 
thereby  enabling  the  juices  of  the  organ  to 
be  more  slowly  secreted,  and  of  a  more 
healthy  character.  We  know  thatopium,  and 
some  other  narcotics,  produce  temporary  re- 
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Hex  in  cardialgia,  arising  from  acidity  ;  but, 
after  their  effect  is  over,  the.  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  organ  not  only  returns,  but  is 
augmented  ;  if,  therefore,  the  Prussic  acid 
produces  a  more  permanent,  and  an  equally 
beneficial  effect,  its  importance  as  an  ad- 
junct to  tonics  in  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic 
affections,  must  be  ohvious."  * 

Now,  Sir,  the.  case  which  led  me  to  ob- 
serve the  influence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
relieving  affections  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
above  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  I 
conceive  it  produces  benefit,  were  published 
a  year  before  Dr.  Elliotson's  work  appeared  ; 
and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  were  read  by 
him  before  he  had  prescribed  a  minim  of 
the  acid  in  stomach  complaints.  If  accident 
directed  my  attention  to  the  value  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  dyspepsia,  I  reasoned  scien- 
tifically on  its  action  ;  and  it  must ;  in  common 
candour,  be  admitted,  that  Dr.  Elliotson 
must  have  seen  my  explanation  when  he 
read  the  case  ;  and  that  I  must  have  taught 
him  to  prescribe  the  remedy  on  scientific 
principles,  supposing  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  my  theory.  Dr.  Elliotson,  however, 
not  only  avoids  acknowledging  his  acquaint- 
ance with  my  theory,  but  assumes  it  as  a 
fact,  that  I  was  so  stupid  as  to  neglect  the 
advantages  in  treating  dyspeptic  complaints 
which  my  own  observations  were  calculated 
to  point  out.  Thus,  in  his  letter  to  The 
Lancet,  he  asserts  that  "  so  little  impres- 
sion did  this  case  make  even  upon  Dr. 
Thomson  himself,  that  neither  he,  nor  Dr. 
Granville,  nor  any  other  person,  had  follow- 
ed it  up  and  published  a  single  case  of  dys- 
pepsia treated  with  the  acid,  at  the  time  that 
his  work  appeared."  The  only  true  asser- 
tion contained  in  this  sentence,  is  that  re- 
specting the  non-publication  of  cases.  Dr. 
Elliotson  could  not  be  ignorant  that,  in  the 
same  year  (1820,)  in  which  his  book  ap- 
peared, a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Granville's 
treatise  was  published,  containing  the  two 
following  paragraphs  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
me  to  Dr.  Granville. 

"  In  the  remarks  on  the  fourth  case,  re- 
lated in  my  former  letter,  you  will  perceive 
I  was  led  incidentally  to  believe,  that  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  other  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach,  connected  with  a 
morbid  state  of  its  secreted  juices.  At  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  that  letter,  the 
following  case,  and  several  others,  were 
under   treatment ;  but  as  the  results  were 


*  "  An  Historical  and  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Internal  use  of  the  Hydrocyanic  (Prus- 
sic) Acid,  &c. ;  by  A.  B,  Granville,  M.  D. 
1st  Edit.  London,  1819." 


still  problematical,  they  were  not  mentioned 
in  that  communication.  I  have  since  had 
many  opportunities  of  verifying  the  powers 
of  the  acid  in  relieving  those  affections  of 
the  stomach  in  which  alkalies  and  bitters 
are  usually  prescribed  ;  and,  from  its  effect, 
I  am  now  inclined  to  ascribe  the  benefit 
which  sometimes  follows  the  use  of  alkaline 
remedies  in  these  complaints,  rather  to  the 
well-known  power  they  possess  in  diminish- 
ing morbid  irritability,  when  applied  to  se- 
creting surfaces,  '  thereby  enabling  the 
juices  of  the  organ  to  be  more  slowly  se- 
creted, and,  consequently,  of  a  more  healthy 
character,'  than  to  their  chemical  property 
of  neutralising  the  superabundant  acid, 
which  is  always  generated  in  dyspepsia. 

"  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  detail  more 
than  one  of  the  cases  of  this  kind  in  which 
1  have  given  the  acid,  as  the  practice  was 
nearly  the  same  in  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  employment  of  purgatives  being  more 
requisite  in  some  of  them  than  in  others. 
I  may,  however,  here  mention,  that  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  R. ,  the  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, marked  by  the  heat  of  tongue,  have 
been  again  relieved,  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
at  first,  by  a  repetition  of  the  acid  ;  and  I 
am  now  administering  it,  with  equal  suc- 
cess, to  a  lady  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  for  the  removal  of  cardialgia,  conse- 
quent to  a  violent  pneumonic  attack,  from 
which  she  has  just  recovered,  in  which  the 
heat  of  tongue  has  proved  a  very  distressing 
symptom." 

Having  made  these  statements,  I  leave 
those  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  question, 
to  decide  whether  my  pretensions  deserve 
the  epithet  "  ludicrous,"  as  applied  to  them 
by  Dr.  Elliotson.  The  claim  of  having  first 
prescribed  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  dyspeptic 
diseases,  1  concede  to  Sprengel,  and  to  va- 
rious other  continental  physicians  ;  and  I 
have  no  wish  to  rob  Dr.  Elliotson  of  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  who  employed  the 
remedy  "  intentionally  ;"  since  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  could  have  done  otherwise, 
after  having  read,  as  he  has  admitted,  my 
remarks  in  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Gran- 
ville's Treatise,  prior  to  his  employment  of 
prussic  acid  as  a  remedy  in  affections  of  the 
stomach. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant, 

Anthony  Todd  Thomson. 

3,  Hinde  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
February  %8,  1827. 
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"  ON    A 

Pretended    New  Surgical   Operation 

"called 

EXCISION  OF  TEETH. 


"  We  cannot  but  feel  surprised  at  the  apathy 
which  seems  to  have  seized  upon  the  den 
tists  of  the  metropolis,  in  having  overlooked 
the  acknowledgments  which  they  owe  to 
Mr.  Fay  for  his  extraordinary  and  beneficial 
discoveries  in  their  art.  They  are  no  longer, 
it  seems,  to  be  tooth-drawers,  but  tooth- 
cutters.  The  anxiety  and  dread  with  regard 
to  tooth-breaking,  altogether  disappear,  and 
nothing  remains  but  for  them  to  clip  away 
and  pocket  the  guineas  with  confidence  and 
nonchalance  ;  with  the  delightful  feeling,  in 
addition,  that  the  more  they  do,  the  more 
they  shall  hereafter  have  to  do:  the  first 
operation  on  any  mouth  committed  to  their 
charge  being  merely  intended  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  a  fourfold  golden  harvest. 

"  Seriously,  however,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  as  shortly  as  possible  into 
the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Fay.  They  are,  if 
we  understand  them  aright — 1.  That  he  is 
the  inventor  of  a  new  surgical  operation, 
which  he  calls  excision  of  teeth  ;  and  con- 
sequently that,  2dly,  he  has  invented  the  in- 
struments for  performing  such  excision ; 
3dly,  that  roots  of  teeth  which  have  been  so 
excised,  give  no  uneasiness,  do  not  become 
diseased,  and  never  require  extraction  ;  and, 
4thly,  that  their  stumps  support  the  re- 
maining teeth,  and  preserve  the  form  of  the 
jaws.  With  regard  to  his  assertion  that  ex- 
cision occasions  no  present  pain  nor  subse- 
quent uneasiness,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
appeal  at  once  to  Mr.  Fay's  patients  themselves. 


"  Respecting  his  claim  to  original  invention, 
it  really  appears  quite  absurd  that  such 
claim  should  be  set  up,  since  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  well  known  to  Mr.  Fay  himself  that 
this  identical  operation  lias  been  practised 
by  dentists  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  is 
to  this  day  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  the  tops  of  decayed  teeth, 
with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  insertion  of  pivots 
in  the  cavities  of  the  remaining  fangs,  in 
order  to  carry  what  is  called  pivoted  teeth. 
The  same  process  is  likewise  resorted  to  at 
times  when  the  crown  of  a  tooth  is  ragged, 
and  the  patients  will  not  submit  to  the  ope- 
ration of  extraction.  The  mode  of  proceed  ■ 
ing  is  nevertheless  adopted  as  rarely  as  pos- 
sible by  all  dentists  of  the  present  day  who 
conduct  their  practice  on  any  thing  like  true 
pathological  principles,  because  extensive  ex- 


perience has  sufficiently  demonstrated  the 
injurious  consequences  resulting  therefrom. 
In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Fay  asserts  that 
his  instruments  are  original ;  but  we  con- 
ceive, if  it  once  be  admitted  that  the  opera- 
tion itself  is  notnovel.it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  means  of  performing  it  must  have 
been  made  use  of  before.  In  fact,  instru- 
ments not  at  all  differing  in  principle  from 
Mr.  Fay's,  now  are,  and  long  have  betn,  in 
the  possession  of  every  practising  dentist, 
although  probably  not  so  much  resembling 
the  tools  of  farriers  as  Mr.  Fay's  grandes 
pinces  tranchantes.  If  we  ask  Ewing,  that 
worthy  old  veteran,  and  dentists'  best  cutler, 
how  long  he  hasbeen  in  the  habit  of  making 
these  instruments  for  Waite,  Cartwright, 
Nasmyth,  Thomson,  Dumergue,  &c.  &c.s 
although  he  might  not  perhaps  find  it  con- 
venient to  execute  Mr.  Fay's  orders,  we 
shall  come  to  a  pretty  fair  conclusion  as  to 
that  gentleman's  claims  to  original  invention. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  acquire  more  mi- 
nute historical  information  on  this  matter, 
may  look  into  any  of  the  old  French  authors  ; 
or  if  these  should  notbe  readily  at  hand,  they 
may  examine  Delabarre'stwenty-third  figure, 
at  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  where  they 
will  find  represented  Mr.  Fay's  pinces  tran- 
chantes de  divers  genres,  without  any  alteration 
on  the  part  of  that  gentleman. 

"  We  come  now  to  the  third  assertion,  viz. 
that  the  stumps  of  excised  teeth  occasion 
neither  pain  nor  inconvenience — neither  be- 
coming diseased  nor  requiring  removal.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  even  Mr.  Fay  himself 
should  have  made  such  an  assertion,  dis- 
proved as  it  is  by  universal  experience. 
Every  body  knows  the  nature  of  the  fistu- 
lous sore  called  a  gum-boil ;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  if  Mr.  Fay  should  live 
long  enough  to  see  those  patients  who  have 
submitted  to  his  excise,  after  they  have  suf- 
fered from  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  the 
effects  of  disease,  medicine,  &c,  he  will, 
from  the  loss  of  custom,  be  compelled  to  abate 
his  confidence.  We  can  at  any  rate  assert 
as  a  fact  *(for  the  truth  of  which  we  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  all  respectable  dentists) 
that  gum-boil,  abscess,  ulceration  of  the  perios- 
teum, and  absorption  of  the  sockets,  together 
with  great  pa>n,  general  constitutional  derange- 
ment, irritation,  and  to  crown  all,  the  ultimate 
necessity  for  the  extraction  of  these  fangs  or 
stumps,  are  sooner  or  later  the  almost  inevi- 
table results  of  excising  teeth,  as  well  as  of 
stumps  of  every  other  description  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  head.  Such,  indeed, 
are  the  distressing  cousequences  of  leaving 
stumps  in  the  mouth,  whether  excised  or 
not,  that  our  best-informed  dentists  now 
practise  but  sparingly,  and  only  in  heaHhy 
constitutions,  the  mode  of  replacing  teeth 
by  means  of  a  pivot,  from  an  observation  of 
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the  distressing  consequences  so  frequently 
attendant  on  such  practice. 

"  Mr.  Fay  is  made  to  talk  of  healthy  roots. 
There,  however,  must  certainly  be  an  error 
in  the  report.     We  cannot  believe  any  man 
to   be   so   absurd   as  to  apply  the   epithet 
healthy  to  substances  dead,  as  every  part  of 
an  organised  body  must  be  when  its  vessels 
are   completely   destroyed.      Mr.   Fay  also 
asserts,  that  the  cavity  in  the  root   is  very 
often  rilled  up  with  an  osseous  deposit ;  but 
had  he  examined  that  matter  carefully,  he 
would  have  found  it  to  be  nothing  more  than 
tartar.     It  is   undoubtedly  hard  enough  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  bone,  but  affords 
no  security  whatever  against  the  diseases  to 
which  these  roots  are  liable.     With  respect 
to   his    strong    point,   viz.    the   advantages 
arising  from  his  new  surgical  operation,  we 
have  already  in  brief  disposed  of  the  advan- 
tage of  pivoting ;  and   regarding  the  keep- 
ing up  the  form  of  the  jaw,  and  supporting 
the  remaining  teeth,  we  maintain  the  fact 
to  be  quite  the  reverse.     It  is  very  seldom 
that  any  one  uses   freely  that  part  of  the 
mouth  in  which  stumps  are  left,   and  con- 
sequently he  twists  his  jaws  into  a  distort- 
ed shape.     The"«rritation  superinduced  by 
the  presence  of  bodies   which  may  justly 
be   considered  as   extraneous,    occasions   a 
softening  of  the  bone,  and  ultimately  a  much 
greater  (indeed  an  unnatural)  absorption  of 
the    sockets,    than   would    otherwise    take 
place.     Even  though  the  roots  remain  in  a 
state  of  quiescence,  they  afford  no  support 
to  the  remaining  teeth.    In  fact,  they  rather 
tend  to  undermine   them  by  the  irritation, 
callus,  and  fungus  often  produced  around, 
of  which  circumstance   any  person  may  sa- 
tisfy himself  by  the  bare  inspection  of  the 
living  or  dead  subject.     A  very  simple  con- 
sideration, however,  will  serve  to  convince 
every  body  ;   for  suppose  the  teeth  to  be  a 
set  of  cones,  such  as  the  letters   yyyy, 
supported  by  the  contact  of  their  inverted 
bases,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  superior  half 
of  one  of  them  be  broken  off,  the  remaining 
half    an  afford  uo  support  to  the   others  ; 
and  it  is  also  clear  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  space  if  then- 
antagonists  tend  to  force'  them  into  that  po- 
sition.    But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Fay  takes 
a  very  limited  view  of  the  beautiful  process 
<  f  nature,  which  is  rather  improperly  called 
the  absorptim  of  the  alveolar  process.     On  ex- 
amining the  state  in  which  nature  leaves  the 
jaw,  or  part  of  a  jaw,  from  which  teeth  have 
been    extracted,   after   having   finished  the 
work,  you  will  find  that  the  term  absorption, 
if  taken  to  mean  strictly  the  diminution  of 
substance  in  a  particular  part,  does  really 
not  take  place,  there  being  actually  a  new 
formation  :  the  original  alveolar  process  is 
absorbed,  hut  a  beautiful  ridge  of  bone  is 


substituted,  except  in  cases  where  violence 
has  been  committed,  or  where  nature  has 
been  disturbed  in  her  work  by  the  presence 
of  bodies  she  wishes  to  get  rid  of,  and  is 
thus  forced  into  what  is  termed  diseased 
action.  This  diseased  action  is  generally 
the  consequence  of  dead  roots.  In  fact, 
absorption  may  he  said,  literally  speaking, 
never  to  occur  except  in  consequence  of 
ulceration  of  the  periosteum  and  sockets, 
induced  by  the  pressure  of  dead  teeth,  or 
remains  of  teeth. 

"  When,  however,  the  teeth  have  been 
removed  without  much  violence  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  nature  has  been  per- 
mitted to  complete  her  work  without  inter- 
ruption, in  her  usual  harmonious  manner, 
you  will  find  that  the  ridge  of  new-formed 
bone  is  on  a  level  with  the  alveoli  of  the 
original  or  remaining  teeth,  possessing  a 
harder  consistence  and  a  sharper  edge. 

"  As  the  learned  physiologist,  M.  Serres, 
observes,  "  Il'reste  beaucoup  des  choses  a 
faire  sur  les  dents."  There  are  many  very 
interesting  subjects  connected  with  the  teeth 
touched  upon  in  the  notices  in  the  daily 
prints,  in  a  manner  much  calculated  to  de- 
ceive the  public,  and  even  such  medical  men 
as  have  attended  but  superficially  to  this 
department  of  practice.  The  fact  is,  that 
certain  terms  have  got  into  general  use  in 
this  department,  as  well  as  others  of  the 
surgical  art,  which  are  calculated  only  to 
mislead  and  bewilder  ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  their  pernicious  effects  upon  the 
progress  of  sound  reason. 

"  We  feel  much  tempted  to  dilate  on  many 
other  points  of  this  most  interesting  subject, 
but  must  now  conclude. 

"  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  dentists 
of  the  metropolis  should  be  dazzled  by  the 
brilliancy  of  two  transatlantic  luminaries  at 
one  time,  and  that  both  of  them  should  be 
so  indiscriminately  lauded,  although  their 
principles  of  practice  are  diametrically  op- 
posite— the  one  insisting  on  "  stumping" 
the  public,  and  the  other  having  written  a 
huge  volume  on  little  else  than  the  princi- 
ples of  "  unstumping"  them.  We  allude 
to  Mr.  Koecker's  recent  work  on  the  Teeth 

"  It  is  really  unfortunate  that  this  branch 
of  the.  healing  art  should  never  have  excited 
the  attention  of  any  member  of  the  London 
Medical  Society  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  contradict  the  unfounded  assertions,  and 
detect  the  glaring  absurdities  promulgated 
by  Mr.  Fay,  at  his  exhibition  in  their  hall 
on  the  yd  of  October  last." 
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Miners'  Safety  Lamp. 

The  Only  real  objection  to  the  use  of  Sir 
II.  Davy's  safe  lamp  for  coal  miners  is  the 
inferiordegree  of  light  that  it  gives  when 
compared  with  that  given  by  the  naked 
candle.  This  arises  from  two  causes,  namely, 
the  necessary  obstruction  offered  by  the 
black  wire  of  which  the  cage,  or  gauze,  is 
composed  within  which  the  lamp  is  placed, 
and  the  casual  obstruction  occasioned  by  the 
adhesion  of  smoke  to  the  inside  of  the  cage 
when  the  lamp  is  not  carefully  trimmed, 
and  of  smut  and  dust  on  the  outside  of  the 

cage- 
To  diminish  the  obscuration  occasioned 
by  the  lirst  cause,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  St. 
Helen's,  Lancashire,  proposes  that  the  wire 
should  be  kept  bright  and  polished,  by 
cleaning  the  cage  every  night  with  a  soft 
brush  and  the  black  powder,  or  smut  which 
occurs  in  all  coal  mines,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  faults  ;  this  smut  is  a  pul- 
verulent non-bituminous  coal,  sufficiently 
hard  to  remove  the  rust  from  the  surface  of 
the  wire  without  materially  wearing  the  wire 
itself.  As  the  lamp  is  at  present  constructed, 
the  oil  will  run  out  of  the  cup,  or  receptacle 
in  which  it  is  placed,  if  the  lamp  is  laid  in 
a  horizontal  position,  an  accident  which  fre- 
quently occurs,  on  account  of  the  lamp 
being  rather  top  heavy.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  gauze  becomes  smeared  over  with 
viscid  oil,  which  causes  the  coal-dust  float- 
ing in  the  air  of  the  mine  to  adhere  to  it, 
and  in  a  short  time  to  fill  up  more  or  less 
the  meshes  of  the  gauze. 

In  Mr.  Robert's  lamp  the  overflow  of  oil 
is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  dome-shaped 
cover  which  surrounds  the  wick  ;  the  dust, 
therefore,  that  settles  on  the  gauze  may  be 
dislodged  by  a  mere  tap  of  the  finger,  or 
by  the  application  of  a  small  brush,  similar 
to  that  whicji  the  soldiers  carry  to  clean 
the  pan  of  their  muskets,  and  which  might 
be  attached  by  a  bit  of  small  chain  to  the 
handle  of  the  lamp.  This  improvement  of 
Mr.  Robert's,  for  which  he  has  received  the 
silver  Vulcan  medal  from  the  Society  of 
Arts,  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  advantage 
to  that  numerous  body  of  men,  the  coal- 
miners. — Transactions  of  the  Society  if  Arts, 
Feb.  1827. 


A  Comparative  Table  rf  the  different  Ther- 
mometrical  Scales. 

It  frequently  happens  that  when  we  have 
to  speak  of  physiological  and  other  experi- 
ments performed  upon  the  Continent,  that 


temperature  requires  to  he  mentioned,  and 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  the  temperature  is  esti- 
mated according  to  different  scales.  The 
Germans,  Danes,  nnd  Norwegians,  employ 
the  thermometer  of  lleaumur  ;  the  French 
for  the  most  part  use  the  Centigrade,  whilst 
in  this  country  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is 
almost  exclusively  employed. 

The  two  fixed  points  usually  resorted  to 
in  dividing  a  theriuometrical  scale,  are  the 
boiling  and  freezing  points  of  water,  which 
under  the  same  degree  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure always  occur  at  the  same  temperature. 
This  plan  is  adopted  in  the  scales  of  the 
Centigrade  and  of  Reaumur  ;  in  the  former 
the  intermediate  part  is  divided  into  100°, 
and  in  the  latter  only  into  80°. 

Fahrenheit's  scale  commences  at  32°  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  and  his  boiling  point 
is  212°.'  Now  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  re- 
lative value  of  any  degree  on  these  scales, 
the  following  rules  will  serve  us  : 

Each  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is  equal  to  § 
of  a  degree  of  Reaumur  ;  if  therefore  it  be 
desired  to  know  what  is  the  equivalent 
degree  of  Reaumur  for  any  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit, it  will  only  be  necessaryyto  multiply  the 
number  of  Fahrenheit  by  4,  and  to  divide  by 
9,  the  quotient  will  be  the  corresponding 
degree  of  Reaumur,  of  course  always  making 
an  allowance  for  the  32°  of  Fahrenheit  be- 
low the  0°  of  Reaumur. 

For  example,  68°  of  Fahrenheit  minus 
32°,  will  be  equal  to  36°,  which  being 
multiplied  by  4,  afford  144,  and  this  sum 
divided  by  9,  will  give  16°,  the  equivalent 
number  in  the  scale  of  Reaumur. 

To  reduce  the  degrees  of  Reaumur  to 
those  of  Fahrenheit,  they  are  to  be  multiplied 
by  (.)  and  divided  by  4,  to  which  32°.  must 
be  added. 

For  example : 

R.  80°  x9  =  720-=-4  =  1004-32  =  212  F. 

Every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is  equal  to 
■iths  of  a  degree  on  the  Centigrade  scale  ; 
the  comparison  is  therefore  to  be  made  as 
follows : 

F.  212°  minus  32°  are  equal  to  180, 
which  being  multiplied  by  5,  afford  900,  and 
this  number  being  divided  by  9,  gives  100°, 
the  equivalent  number  of  the  Centigrade 
scale.  To  ascertain  the  value  of  any  num- 
ber on  the'Centrigradeit  will  only  be  neces« 
sary  to  reverse  the  latter  method  ; 

C.  100x9=900-4-5  =  130+32  =  212  F. 
and  so  on  for  any  intermediate  degree. 
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THE    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  March  10,  1827. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Thurlow  has  made  our 
worthy  Council  quake  to  the  very  marrow. 
They  are  really  in  a  state  of  pitiable  trem- 
bling, and  we  could  out  of  mercy  gladly 
desist  from  further  attacking  them,  if  our 
public  duty,  and  the  interests  of  science, 
did  not  imperiously  demand  a  continuance 
of  the  conflict,  until  victory,  complete  vic- 
tory, shall  crown  our  exertions.  Over- 
whelmed with  the  infamy  which  their 
corporate  tyranny  has  brought  down  upon 
them,  they  feel  their  disgraceful  and  perilous 
situation,  but  have  not  sufficient  talent  to 
make  any  movement  that  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  calculated  to  relieve  them  from  their 
difficulties.  The  arguments  of  Lord  Thur- 
low against  the  present  Charter  are  un- 
answerable, and  his  exposure  of  its  gross 
injustice  and  impolicy  most  conclusive. 
Good  heavens  !  upon  what  principle  is  it, 
that  twenty-one  persons,  who  elect  each 
other,  shall  possess  the  property  and 
execise  unrestrained  supervisal  over  the 
affairs  of  thousands  of  their  professional 
brethren  ?  It  is  really  too  monstrous  to  be 
tolerated ;  and  our  surprise  that  any  indi- 
vidual should  have  had  the  audacity  to  insult 
the  ear  of  the  throne  with  a  prayer  for  such 
a  power,  is  equalled  only  by  the  pity  we 
must  feel  for  the  weakness  of  the  King  who 
could  grant  it. 

In  one  of  our  Numbers  for  May  1824,  is 
the  following  passage  :  "  we  are  inclined  to 
question  the  legality  of  the  Charter,  and 
we  think  it  highly  probable,  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately prove  in  point  of  law,  utterly  futile  and 
powerless  ;  "  we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion, 
but  at  this  time  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which  we  have  come 
to  this  conclusion  ;  this  much,  however,  we 
may  divulge,  that  we  firmly  believe  there 
are  many  members  of  the  late_  Corporation 
of  Surgeons  now   living,    through    whos 

No.  184. 


instrumentality  the  Charter  could  be  set 
aside,  and  the  present  Council  proved  to  be 
a  set  of  usurpers.  Something  on  this  point, 
should  it  be  necessary,  may  be  attempted 
hereafter ;  meanwhile  we  must  direct  our 
attention  to,  and  rely  on  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament.  We  should  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  making  our  grievances  known 
to  those  members  of  the  Legislature  with 
whom  we  might  happen  to  come  in  contact, 
and  likewise  explain  to  them  the  reasonable 
nature  of  the  method  we  seek  to  adopt  for 
their  removal  and  prevention.  The  notices 
and  discussions  which  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  both  metropolitan  and  provin- 
cial, have  been  most  serviceable  to  our  cause  ; 
these  have  not  only  been  diffuse,  but  fre- 
quently repeated.  Within  the  last  fort- 
night, the  College  has  received  a  precious 
exposure  in  the  journals  of  the  North.  On 
Tuesday  the  20th  ult.,  a  numerous  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  College  was  held  in 
the  Court  House  at  Leeds  ;  it  was  not 
only  attended  by  the  surgeons  of  that  popu- 
lous town,  but  by  those  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
prayer  of  the  London  Petition,  and  denounc- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Council,  all  passed 
mm.  con.  Not  a  single  voice  was  raised  oa 
behalf  of  the  College  ;  not  a  syllable  was 
heard  in  extenuation  of  the  *'  Regulations" 
of  the  "  Ruling  Powers  ;  "  nor  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  Charter.  In  fact,  sohonourble, 
so  just,  so  praiseworthy,  does  opposition 
to  the  College  appear  to  the  surgeons  of 
Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  that  some  of  them 
are  now  waging  a  literary  warfare,  with  a 
view  to  establish  who  were  the  first  to  dis- 
play it;  and  some  of  the  seniors,  although 
heartily  hating  the  tyranny  of  the  "  Ruling 
Powers,"  were  so  nettled  because  they  had 
no  share  in  convening  the  meeting, would  not 
attend  at  all.  Oh!  fie,  fie  !  Mr. Chorlev, 
from  a  man  of  your  intelligence  and  inde- 
pendent mind,  we  expected  better  things. 
Such  a  display  of  contemptible  vanity  as  we 
perceive  in  these  proceedint8,illb,  comes  the 
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votaries  of  science.  Mr.  Corsellis,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  stated,  that  when  he 
was  examined  at  the  College,  the  first  ques- 
tion put  to  him  was,  "  Whose  lectures  have 
you  attended?"  he  replied,  "I  studied 
anatomy  under  Mr.  Grainger."  The  Ex- 
aminer rejoined,  "  That  is  a  d d  lie  ;  " 

and  continued  the  same  conduct  throughout. 
We  thank  Mr.  Corsellis  for  introducing 
our  friend  Pluto  to  the  people  of  the  North. 
It  was  moved  that  John  Marshall,  Esq. 
he  requested  to  present  the  Leeds  Petition — 
and  that  Lord  Milton,  R.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
and  the  Hon.  Wm.  Duncombe  would  give  it 
their  support. 


We  perceive  by  the  newspapers,  that  the 
Lectures  are  to  be  commenced  at  the  Col- 
lege, on  Tuesday  next ;  the  following  is  the 
advertisement  which  contains  this  informa- 
tion. 

"  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 
— Notice. — The  Ensuing  Course  of  Lec- 
tures will  be  commenced  on  Tuesday,  the 
13th  instant,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  will  be  continued  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays,  at  the  same  hour,  until 

completed.         -r,  ■„  c      „ 

r  Ldmund  Belfour,  Sec. 

Now  to  whom  is  this  addressed  "!  To  no 
other  than  the  members  of  the  College  ;  and 
such  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ac- 
costed by  Edmund  Belfour,  Sec,  their  own 
servant,  but  who  is  under  the  command 
the  Council.  What  could  have  been  more 
simple,  easy,  or  proper  than — 

Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  to  inform  you, 
&c.  &CC.1  no,  this  would  have  been  too 
respectful  from  a  servant  to  his  master,  at 
least  it  would  have  been  too  much  respect 
for  the  Council  to  have  shown  the  great 
body  of  the  Members,  hence  they  say ; 
. —  "  Here  !  notice  !  you  contemptible 
wretches  ! — the  lectures  are  to  be  delivered, 
and  as  a  mark  of  our  great  condescension, 
you  may  once  more  pollute  the  College  and 
come  to  hear  them ;  if  not,  you  may  stay  away 

and  be ."  This  is  the  language  these 

insignificant  coxcombs  would    employ   to- 


wards us  if  they  dared,  which  in  truth  is 
only  in  unison  with  the  feeling  that  dictated 
the  above  insulting  notice  ! 

There  is  a  circumstance  that  we  have 
often  observed  in  the  theatre  of  the  College, 
which  has  been  particularly  painful  to  us, 
and  never  more  so  than  when  we  had  the 
misery  to  hear  the  Cruikshankian  Ora- 
tion ;  we  allude  to  the  indecent  distinction 
invariably  conferred  on  the  London  Hospital 
Surgeons,  these  gentlemen  being  always  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  theatre  at  a  different  door 
from  the  General  Practitioner,  and  to  occupy 
seats  in  the  first  division,  with  the  President 
and  visitors  ;  thus  constantly  separated  from 
Members  generally,  by  an  invidious  and  dis- 
gusting partition.  Hence  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  young  men,  not  many  removes 
from  "  beardless  boys,"  are  comfortably 
seated  on  benches  not  half  occupied,  whilst 
many  of  the  aged  and  venerable  Members 
have  their  "  grey  locks"  insulted,  in  being 
directed  to  seats  which  they  are  unable  to 
reach,  in  consequence  of  their  infirmities. 
This  is  a  most  scandalous  practice,  and  re- 
quires immediate  abolition.  We  are  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  desire  that  all  distinc- 
tions should  be  laid  aside,  far  from  it :  we 
willingly  concede  the  seats  in  the  first  divi- 
sion to  the  Officers  of  the  College,  to 
the  Visitors,  and  to  the  present  and  past 
Professors,  as  Messrs.  Bell  and  Green, 
and  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Brodie.  But 
we  do  protest  most  strenuously  against  be- 
stowing marks  of  honour  and  distinction  on 
Hospital  Surgeons,  to  which  they  have  no 
more  just  claim,  than  the  senseless  boards 
they  encumber  ;  and  if  they  presume  again 
to  occupy  those  seats,  we  hope  that  their 
brother  Members  will  on  Tuesday  next 
give  them  a  lesson  that  shall  improve  their 
taste,  and  make  them  recollect  it  is  said  in 
holy  writ,  "  He  that  exalte th  himself  shall 
be  abased." 


Jemmy  Johnson    says  he  never    wrote 
"  Merede  Glace." 


EXCISION  OF  THE  TEETH. 
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At  page  73-1,  will  be  found  an  article 
on  "  Excision  of  the  Teeth,"  "  Mr.  Fay's 
Forceps,"  "  Mr.  Fay's  Stumps,"  and,  in- 
deed, on  "  Mr.  Fay"  himself.  The  MS.  of 
this  exquisite  production  was  sent  to  us  some 
months  back,  with  a  request,  that  if  "  dis- 
approved," it  should  be  returned  to  our 
o:fice  ;  we  did  "  disapprove,"  and  returned 
it  accordingly.  Afterwards  it  was  printed, 
we  do  not  say  published,  in  "  Anderson's 
Quarterly  Journal  of  British  and  Foreign 
Medicine,"  now  defunct,  (and  really,  con- 
sidering the  Medico-Fudgico  trash  still 
afloat,  it  merited  a  more  protracted  ex- 
istance,)  it  has  been  circulated  in  the  form 
of  a  "  Tract  on  Dental  Surgery,"  and  we 
believe  has  been  stitched  up  with  the 
magazines.  Had  it  not  been  thus  distributed, 
we  should  have  again  declined  its  insertion, 
and  we  only  give  it  a  place  now,  that  we 
may  answer  its  arguments,  and  expose  its 
cut-throat  malignity.  A  paper  of  this  de- 
scription, insidiously  and  silently  promul- 
gated amongst  medical  practitioners,  and 
private  families,  might  be  productive  of  great 
injury  to  the  individual  against  whom,  in  re- 
ality, it  is  directed,  and  we  feel  particularly 
indebted  to  our  esteemed  correspondent  for 
having  called  our  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  thus  given  us  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
tecting Mr.  Fay  as  far  as  we  are  capable 
from  the  assassin-like  attack  of  his  slander- 
ous foe. 

With  regard  to  this  writer's  two  first 
propositions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  Society  of  Arts  during  its  last 
session,  presented  Mr.  Fay  with  the  large 
Silver  Medal,  in  consequence  of  what 
were  supposed  to  be  the  excellence  and 
originality  of  his  instruments  ;  and  that  be- 
fore that  honour  was  conferred,  all  the 
most  eminent  dentists  of  the  metropolis,  and 
several  very  eminent  surgeons,  attended  at 
the  Society,  examined  those  instruments, 
and  had  no  facts  to  offer  against  either 
their  excellence  or  originality,  although 
some  of  them  were  most  industrious  in  their 


opposition,  and  displayed  considerable  in- 
genuity. Of  the  originality  of  the  IN- 
STRUMENTS, therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  another  word.  At  the  Society  it  was 
also  acknowledged,  that  "  excision,"  as  per- 
formed with  Mr.  Fay's  forceps,  was  as  much 
a  novelty  as  the  instrument.  The  third  and 
fourth  propositions  which  the  writer  fathers 
on  Mr.  Fay,  being  mere  bastards  of  his 
own  fabrication,  we  shall  not  further  notice 
them ;  to  avoid  all  quibbling,  however,  and 
with  a  view  to  expose  the  effrontery  of  this 
writer,  we  will  extract  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Fay's  paper,  published  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Society'sTransactions;when  speaking  of 
excision,  he  says,  "  I  recommend  it  as  a 
most  valuable  substitute  for  extraction  of 
the  teeth  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  caries, 
but  by  no  means  to  supersede  it  altogether,  as 
there  are  and  must  ever  be  cases  requiring  the 
entire  extraction  of  the  teeth."  Enough 
on  this  point. 

The  writer  next  affects  to  sneer  at  Mr. 
Fay,  because  he  speaks  of  healthy  roots 
being  left  after  "  excision,"  and  of  their 
supporting  the  adjoining  teeth  ;  he  says,  "  We 
cannot  believe  any  man  to  be  so  absurd  as 
to  apply  the  epithet  heulthy  to  substances 
dead,  as  every  part  of  an  organised  body 
must  be,  when  its  vessels  are  completely 
destroyed."  Certes,  Mr.  Sapient !  But  does 
the  removal  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth  destroy 
the  vitality  of  its  roots  ?  Do  the  vessels  enter 
the  croum  first,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  roots, 
or  do  they  enter  at  the  roots  first"!  Does 
the  amputation  of  a  foot  destroy  vitality  in 
the  leg,  or  amputation  of  the  hand  that  of 
the  arm  1  If  the  first  supply  of  blood  were 
through  the  toes  and  fingers,  such  conse- 
quences might  occur  ;  but  as  the  first  influx 
of  blood  meanders  along  the  parts  which  are 
left,  so  do  they  live  ;  and  as  the  fangs  of 
tee  thirst  receive  all  the  vessels,  so  do  they 
live,  when  not  destroyed  by  disease,  after 
the  crowns  are  removed.  In  another  place, 
this  consistent  writer  speaks  of  the  pain 
often  experienced  in  these  dead  stumps ;  and 
3B2 
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he  stoutly  contends,  that  the  roots,  when  left, 
afford  no  support  to  the  adjoining  teeth  ;  he 
says,  *'  Suppose  the  teeth  to  he  a  set  of 
cones,  such  as  the  letters  yyyy,  supported 
hy  the  contact  of  their  inverted  hases,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  the  superior  half  of  one  of 
them  he  hroken  off,  the  remaining  half  can 
afford  no  support  to  the  others."     But  what 
"becomes  of  this  hypothesis,  when  we  daily, 
nay,  hourly,  see  persons  in  whom  the  crowns 
of  the  teeth  neither  are,  nor  ever  were,  in 
contact,  yet  are  healthy,  upright,  and  firm  ? 
Again,  in  children,  how  seldom  is  it  that 
their  incisores  are  in  contact,   and  yet,  are 
they  not  firmly  fixed  1  The  truth  is,  that  the 
fangs  of  the  teeth,  and  the  alveolar  processes, 
may  he  compared  to  two  sets  of  cones,  with  re- 
versed hases,  and  that  any  healthy  portion, 
whether  fang  or  alveolar  process,  tends  to 
maintain  the  natural  position  of  the  parts. 
The  writer  tells  us,  that  after  teeth  have 
heen  extracted,  "  a  ridge  of  hone  is  formed 
on  a  level  with  the  alveoli  of  the  original." 
Nothing  can  he  more  false,  as  every  Mu- 
seum in  this  town  will  furnish  ample  proof ; 
and  so  far  from  the  remaining  teeth  receiv- 
ing support  from  this  ridge  of  hone,  it  is  a 
notorious  fact,  that  after  a  tooth  has  heen 
removed  a  few  years,  the  adjoining  ones  ap- 
proximate so  as  to  he  nearly,  or  quite,  in 
contact.    One  extract  more,  and  we  have 
done  :  "  Although    Ewing  might  not,  per- 
haps, find  it  convenient   to   execute  Mr. 
Fay's  orders  :"  the  inuendo  contained  in 
this  sentence  cannot  he  misunderstood,  and 
a  thing  of  greater  baseness  we  never  beheld. 
To  write  thus  of  an  unprotected  stranger,  of 
a  foreigner  who  has  come  amongst  us,  and 
publicly  exhibited  the  fruits  of  his  talents  ! 
Had  Mr. Fay  brought  with  him  "peculiar 
forceps  which  he  could  not  expose,"  and  had 
he  professed  to  "  extract"   or  excise  teeth 
by  methods  peculiar  to  himself,  like  some 
other  dentists  in  this  town,  we  should  have 
despised  as  much  as  we  now  respect  him. 
He  came  with  no  "  secret  operation,"  hut,  on 
the  contrary,  exhibited  his  instruments  and 
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mode  of  operating  to  the  surgeons  and  pu- 
pils of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  to  the 
surgeons  and  pupils  of  Guy's,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Westminster  .and  London  Medi- 
cal Societies,  and  finally,  before  the  Society 
of  Arts.  This  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  quack, 
of  an  unprincipled  empiric  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  open  and  frank  behaviour  of 
an  honest  man,  who  feels  sufficient  security 
in  the  utility  and  integrity  of  his  principles. 


In  our  last  Number,  (page  709,)  we  in- 
serted an  extract,  from  the  letter  of  a  cor- 
respondent, containing  some  very  severe 
animadversions  on  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  the  out-patients  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  ;  he  added,  however,  that  "  in  the 
medical  department,  some  exception  might  be 
made  ; "  we  are  happy  to  find  that  this 
"  some  exception,"  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment, is  too  qualified  an  expression,  as  we 
have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Roots,  the  assis- 
tant physician,  for  stating,  that  he  is  not 
placed  under  the  slightest  restraint  in  pre- 
scribing for  the  out-patients,  who  frequently 
amount  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  a  day, 
and  for  some  of  whom  on  particular  occa- 
sions Dr.  Roots  has  ordered  upwards  of  a 
hundred  leeches,  which  have  been  supplied 
without  murmur  or  hesitation.  Our  corres- 
pondent had  not  the  most  distant  intention 
of  imputing  neglect  to  Dr.  Roots,  who,  from 
the  zeal  and  ability  he  invariably  displays  in 
the  discharge  of  his  important  duties,  is  a 
blessing  to  the  poor  sufferers  of  the  Hopital. 


At  the  St.  Thomas's  Dinner,  held  last 
week,  so  "  huge  and  deep"  was  the  dark- 
ness occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Surgical  Eclipse,  that  eighteen 
additional  chandeliers  were  suspended. 
Ben  Travers  inquired  particularly  for 
Sultana  Raisins. 
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It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Canning, 
on  being  asked  to  attend  the  Annual  Prosing 
with  which  the  College  of  Physicians 
regales  its  friends,  and  by  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  bring  us  back  to  the  pure  ages  of 
scholastic  nonsense,  answered,  "  So,  Sir, 
you  have  discovered  that  the  College  has 
got  the  climacteric  disease.  I  shall  attend 
when  she  requires  a  purging  ;  but  the  task 
of  invigorating  her  may  better  be  intrusted 
to  your  hands,  though,  I  fear  you  have  a 
bad  case." 
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(From  a  Correspondent.) 

February  20th,  1827. 
Sir, — I  am  desired  to  inform  you,  that  in 
consequence  of  a  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  President  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Board  of  Cu- 
rators have  adopted  the  following  Resolu 
tion  : — 

"  That  the  Licentiates  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  to 
the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
upon  all  days  of  public  exhibition,  without 
further  ceremony  than  that  of  inscribing 
their  names  in  the  A'isitors'  Book." 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  humble  Servant, 

Wn.  Macmichael, 
Registrar. 
By  order  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

This  letter  is  only  gratifying,  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  salutary  terror  which  the  past 
discussions,  and  the  anticipation  of  future 
castigation,  have  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
the  indolent  drones  of  our  learned  bodies.  It 
is  evident  that  the  extra  professional  cura- 


titioners  to  whom  the  public  is  hourly  more 
indebted,  than  to  the  idle  dolts  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  twelve  months.  It  is 
said  that  a  feeling  exists  among  the  Fellows 
of  the  College,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
their  doing  something  to  redeem  their  cha- 
racter with  the  public.  If  they  are  at  last 
become  sensible  of  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  we  are  glad  of 
it,  though  it  would  have  afforded  us  more 
pleasure  to  see  their  endeavours  at  a  reform, 
in  the  profession  proceed  from  a  purer 
source.  We  cannot,  however,  look  upon 
the  above  letter  as  a  very  pure  specimen  of 
this  spirit.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
good  reason  assigned  for  the  licentiates  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  being  admitted  ai 
visitors.  Why  do  they  not, — why  does  not 
every  person,  practising  physic  in  any  of  its 
branches  (we  do  not  even  except  the  apothe- 
cary), walk  into  this  national  Museum  by 
right,  by  an  equal  right  with  those  presump- 
tuous persons  who  live  within  the  sainted 
pale  of  the  College  ?  This  Museum  was 
bought  with  the  public  money,  was  given 
for  a  public  and  useful  purpose,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislature  has  been  frustrated, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  by  abase 
and  paltry  trick  on  the  part  of  the  two  Col- 
leges. The  President  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians caused  the  words  "  Fellows  of  the 
College"  to  be  inserted  in  the  Treasury  Mi- 
nute, well  knowing  that  the  persons  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself,  believed  every 
physician  in  London  to  be  what  he  ought  to 
be,  a  fellow  of  the  College.  The  worthies 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  have  gone  a 
step  further  in  chicanery,  and  have  wholly 
excluded  every  member  of  the  College,  ex- 


tors  have  felt  the  gross  impropriety  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  invasion  attempted  to  be  made  ]  cept  the  few  of  the  craft,  from  the  advan- 
by  the  fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  I  tages  intended  for  them  by  the  munificent 
on  the  rights  of  their   equally  meritorious  |  donation  of  the  Parliament  of  the  country. 


brethren,  and  we  trust  they  will  go  on  and 
feel  that  the  same  privilege  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  every  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, especially  to  that  very  numerous 
body  of  well  informed  and  industrious  prac- 


It  would  be  well,  however,  for  the  licen- 
tiates of  the  College  to  pause  a  little,  ere 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  thus 
doled  out  to  them.  Let  them  reflect,  and 
they  will  easily  perceive  that  this  measure 
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is  not  adopted  without  a  party  motive.  The 
fellows  of  the  College  have  felt  the  public 
opinion  too  strong  for  them,  and  see  that  if 
they  do  not  hend  they  must  break.  They 
are  willing,  however,  to  make  an  insidious 
attempt  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the  licen- 
tiates still  faster  than  before.  In  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  just  claims  of  the  licen- 
tiates to  be  admitted  into  the  College  have 
been  subjects  of  litigation,  the  answer  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  has  been,  that  the 
licentiates,  by  signing  their  names  to  the 
laws  of  the  College,  admitted  their  justice, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  found  a 
plea  in  court  on  their  oppressive  nature. 
They  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  same 
use  will  be  made  of  their  signatures  in  the 
Visitors'  Book,  when  the  petition  of  a 
wronged  profession  is  discussed  in  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.  Their  having  ac- 
cepted of  this  insolent  proposal,  in  which 
that  which  may  and  must  eventually  be  ex- 
torted as  a  right,  is  miserably  offered  as  a 
boon,  will  be  construed  by  the  enemies  of 
science  into  a  tacit  confession,  that  enough 
has  been  done. 

If  anything  were   wanting  to   urge   the 
persons  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  to 
refrain   from  inserting  their  names  in  the 
Visitors'  Book  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
it  is  supplied  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution, 
at  once  insolent  and  crouching.     We  call 
their  attention,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
the  words  "  vrithout  further  ceremony,''1  evi- 
dently meant  to  conciliate  and  soften  down 
the  just  indignation   of  the  profession    at 
what  has  already  taken  place,  and  to  blind 
them  as  to  what  is  still  withheld.    We  trust 
the  licentiates  will,  at  last,  show  some  bold 
conduct,  and  cast  off  the  supine  and  timid 
spirit  which   has  hitherto  disgraced   them. 
Let  them  he  true  to  themselves,  and  they 
will  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  want  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  public.    Let 
them  insist  on  a  parity  of  rights,  on  the 
right    of  using  a  public   museum   without 


of  introducing  whom  they  will,  and  on  every 
other  privilege  possessed  by  others. 

It  is  difficult  to  divine  on  what  pretext 
such  measures  as  these,  which  have  been 
adopted  to  ruin  this  Museum  and  destroy 
its  utility,  can  possibly  he  defended.  The 
intention,  if  not  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  evidently  was  that  the 
magnificient  collection  it  contains  should  be 
placed  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  medical  world,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  study  of  anatomy. 
But  by  whom  has  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
it  been  usurped  1  By  the  fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  men  for  the  greater  part 
ignorant  of  every  branch  of  anatomy,  and 
by  a  few  surgeons  either  disabled  by  age  or 
precluded  by  business  from  making  any  use 
of  it.  There  might  even  be  some  excuse  found 
for  them  if  they  did  use  it,  but  we  much 
question  whether  the-  visits  of  all  of  them 
put  together  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Museum,  average  one  per  week.  They 
have  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of 
their  profession,  the  interests  of  science, 
truth,  justice,  and  honour,  to  obtain  a  paltry, 
and  as  it  now  appears,  a  disgraceful  dis- 
tinction for  themselves. 


MAN-MIDWIFERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Not  having  had  a  sight  of  Sir  An- 
thony Carlisle's  Letter,  published  in  Tlie 
Times  newspaper,  containing  his  very  learned 
and  liberal  views  of  the  present  state  of  ob- 
stetric practice  in  this  country,  1  had  no  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  its  merits  but  from 
report,  until  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  your 
Journal.  Had  this  notorious  letter,  (for  no- 
torious it  has  become,)  been  dictated  by  a 
cool  and  dispassionate  faith  in  the  powers 
of  Nature  fulfilling  her  object  in  the  partu- 
rient process,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasing, 
instead  of  a  painful  task,  for  any  physiologi- 
cal reasoner  to  have  ent  .-edthe  controversial 
field,  and  to  have  taken  up  the  gauntlet 
which  he  has  so  wantonly    thrown   down. 


Manifest  as  it  must  be,  that  the  whole  tenor 
being  cpaestioned  by  any  one,  ou  the  power  I  of  his  observations  is  marked  by  a  total 
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want  of  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that 
his  language  is  that  of  intemperate  censure 
and  invective  against  a  respectable  class  of 
practitioners  ;  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
compatible  with  professional  respectability, 
to  allow  the  letter  to  pass  unnoticed,  parti- 
cularly as  the  indignity  which  it  offers  to 
every  honest  and  conscientious  man  practis- 
ing midwifery,  is  too  palpable  to  require 
comment.  Yet,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  volun- 
teering a  few  brief  remarks,  and  although 
urged  to  them  by  wounded  feelings,  which 
I,  in  common  with  my  brother  practitioners, 
must  experience  upon  the  occasion,  I  will 
endeavour  to  avoid  that  rock  of  scurrility, 
which  would  have  wrecked  the  bark  of  the 
adventurer,  even  had  it  not  been  assailed 
with  the  thousand  adverse  winds  which 
now  blow  on  it  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Letter  sets  out  with  a  preliminary 
observation  upon  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  our  national  institutions,  but  soon 
diverges  into  the  subject  of  an  intended 
society  for  the  licensing  of  men  to  practise 
the  obstetric  art ;  at  the  same  time  caution- 
ing Mr.  Peel  (to  whom  the  said  Letter  is 
addressed)  and  the  public,  of  the  probability 
that  vice  and  avarice  may  have  some  share  in  ' 
this  professional  movement ;  as  if  the  cir- 
cumstance had  been  familiar  to  the  author, 
that  these  two  heinous  sins  had  already 
found  their  way  into  the  medical  establish- 
ment of  this  country  !  As  a  Member  of  the 
Society  alluded  to,  denominated  "  The  Ob- 
stetric Society,"  it  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  myself,  and  to  the  members  gene- 
rally, (amongst  whom  are  to  be  found  men 
of  talent,  honour,  and  integrity,)  if  I  omit- 
ted to  state  that  its  leading  object  is  to  pe- 
tition Parliament,  that  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery may  be  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions as  the  other  branches  of  medical 
science,  the  necessity  of  which  appears  to 
be  almost  universally  admitted  ;  and  unless 
I  labour  under  some  misconception  or  igno- 
rance, such  intention  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment entertained  by  the  Society,  as  that  of 
applying  to  the  legislr.fure  for  a  separate 
Charter. 

The  author  of  the  letter,  to  whom  the 
profession  is  indebted  for  many  ingenious 
hypotheses,  has  certainly  again  contributed 
to  the  promulgation  of  a  very  important  dis- 
covery, that  parturition  is  a  natural  process! 
as  if  the  whole  world  were  ignorant  of  the 
fact ;  and  insinuates,  that  because  the  late 
Queen  Cnarlotte  passed  through  the  period 
of  child-birth  with  comparative  ease  and 
safety,  assisted  only  by  "  good  Mrs.  Draper," 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  under  the  same  ma- 
nagement, would  have  been  now  alive  to 
have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  worthy 
Knight!  he,  therefore,  respectfully  suggests 
#that  parturient  women  should  no  longer  be 


assisted  by  male  practitioners.  Now,  Sir, 
if  the  functions  of  parturition  were  never 
opposed  by  physiolgical  difficulties,  nor  the 
system  of  the  female  affected  by  disease, 
midwifery  would  never  have  existed  as  a 
science  ;  but  it  is  these  difficulties,  and  this 
aberration  from  healthy  structure,  which 
declare  the  necessity  of  midwifery  as  a 
science ;  and  I  would  appeal  to  all  unpre- 
judiced' practitioners,  whether  such  do  not 
impede  the  progress  of  labour  oftener  than 
once  in  "  a  thousand  cases!"  The  regis- 
ter of  every  lying-in  institution  in  the  king- 
dom will  be  a  sufficient  contradiction  to  this 
gratuitous  assertion.  Again,  I  would  ap- 
peal to  any  man  competent  to  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  professional  duties,  whether 
circumstances  as  unforeseen  as  alarming,  do 
not  commonly  arise,  which,  if  not  instanta- 
neously controlled,  prove  destructive  to  the 
patient;  and  I  would  ask,  whether  there 
is  a  woman  to  be  found  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient nerve  and  capability  to  carry  into 
effect  those  means  upon  which  the  safety  of 
the  patient  so  frequently  depends  ? 

A  strict  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  parts,  both  in  a  healthy 
and  morbid  state,  concerned  in  the  process 
of  parturition,  is  equally  necessary  for  the 
operative  practitioner  in  midwifery,  as  ge- 
neral anatomical  and  physiological  know- 
ledge is  for  an  operative  surgeon,  from  the 
acquirement  of  which,  women  are  in  a  great 
measure  precluded  ;  besides,  a  woman,  un- 
fitted by  nature,  as  she  is,  from  scientific 
mechanical  employment,  can  never  possibly 
use  obstetric  instruments  with  advantage  or 
precision,  had  she  presumption  enough  to 
undertake  their  management.  And  I  do 
maintain,  that  when  difficulties,  whether 
mechanical  or  otherwise,  do  present  them- 
selves, that  practitioner  will  be  able  to  ren- 
der the  most  effectual  assistance,  who  is 
most  familiar  with  parturition  in  all  its  va- 
rieties, by  attending  upon  all  cases  indis- 
criminately. 

I  most  humbly  suggest,  if  the  lives  of  his 
Majesty's  female  subjects  are  to  be  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  nurses  and  midwives, 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  supported  by  every 
person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  sex, 
that  a  legislative  enactment  should  be  made 
to  compel  them  to  study  anatomy,  which, 
in  truth,  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  all  medical 
acquirement;  that  the  author  of  the  letter 
shall  be  "  recognised"  as  demonstrator  to 
the  "  female  practitioners,"  in  conside- 
ration of  his  peculiarly  delicate  feelings 
towards  the  sex  in  general,  and  by  which 
he  will  enjoy  opportunities  of  urging  his 
recommendation,  "  that  the  judgment  of 
modest  women  be  copiously  awakened." 
Again,  Sir,  to  be  more  serious,  if  it  should 
appear  that  a  female  is  capable  of  going 
thi  ^ugh  the  operative  part  of  midwifery,  it 
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will  be  obvious,  or  at  least  a  fair  presump- 
tion, that  she  ought  also  to  be  competent  to 
the  various  operations  of  surgery,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  advisable  that  a  few 
reputable  matrons  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
aifairs,  to  co-operate  with  the  worthy  knight 
in  diffusing  "  more  generally  -and  scien- 
tifically sound  chirurgical  knowledge."  How 
far  this  amalgamation  would  be  beneficial 
to  society,  I  leave  it  for  the  public  and  the 
profession  to  decide.  I  shall  not  intrude 
upon  the  time  of  your  readers,  with  any 
tedious  comments  regarding  the  style  in 
which  the  author  of  the  letter  attempts  to 
justify  his  remarks,  nor  upon  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  vilified  a  respectable  body  of 
practitioners,  the  words  "  greediness  of  a 
few  "  are  alone  a  sufficient  specimen  of  his 
peculiarly  elegant  phraselogy,  while  his  in- 
sinuations regarding  "  outrageous  stories" 
must  ever  stamp  his  taste,  and  be  con- 
sidered by  the  accoucheur  and  general  prac- 
titioner, an  insult  as  wanton  as  unmerited. 
To  conclude,  let  the  subject  be  open  to  fair 
and  temperate  discussion,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  not  one  proselyte  will  be  made  to 
the  cause  which  the  author  attempts  to 
support,  unless  lie  can  produce  still  more 
solid  reasons  than  those  he  has  so  disin- 
terestedly and  so  religiously  advanced. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
George  Jewel. 
Sackville  Street,  London, 

March  5, 1827. 
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CASE  OF  SJEVOS  MATERNUS. 

An  infant  of  four  months  old  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Hospital  on  Thursday,  Jan.  15, 
on  account  of  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis 
(a  subcutaneous  ueevus  of  considerable  size) 
situated  on  the  back,  about  the  middle  of 
the  dorsal  spine  ;  the  base  of  the  tumour 
was  nearly  three  inches  in  circumference. 
At  the  time  of  birth  a  discoloration  of  the 
size  of  a  sixpence  was  perceived ;  shortly 
after  it  became  elevated,  and  daily  aug- 
mented up  to  the  date  of  the  patient's  admis- 
sion :  its  present  form  and  size  is  that  of 
half  a  small  orange.  The  tumour  is  soft 
and  compressible  ;  squeezed  into  the  hand 
it  yields  like  a  sponge,  and  is  reducible  to 
nearly  one-half  its  original  size.  On  re- 
moving the  pressure,  the  tumour  rapidly 
filled  again.  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  whom  the 
case  belonged,  was  disposed  to  treat  it  by 


ligature.  The  fatal  haemorrhage  that  re- 
sulted from  the  excision  of  a  naevus,  which 
occurred  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  made  him  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  safety  of  employing  the  knife. 
The  production  of  a  slough  by  caustic  was 
mentioned  as  having  been  attended  with 
a  happy  result.  Mr.  Lawrence  observed,  that 
he  had  had  no  experience  in  such  cases,  but 
the  success  attendant  on  the  use  of  the  liga- 
ture in  a  case  recently  treated  by  Mr.  War- 
drop,  had  influenced  him  in  his  present  de- 
termination, which  meeting  with  the  con- 
currence of  his  colleagues,  the  child,  on. 
Saturday,  was  removed  into  the  operating 
theatre. 

The  basis  of  the  tumour  was  transversely 
traversed  by  a  needle  carrying  a  double  liga- 
ture ;  it  was  tied  both  ways,  so  that  either 
half  of  the  diseased  mass"  was  included  in  a 
separate  noose.  Considerable  doubt  was 
expressed  as  to  the  ultimate  well-doing  of 
the  child,  many  present  imagining  that  the 
irritation  consequenton  the  operation  would 
be*  adequate  to  the  destruction  of  life.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day  the  child  cried 
incessantly  ;  in  the  night  it  was  much  con- 
vulsed, and  was  excessively  fretful  the  whole 
of  Sunday.  Towards  evening  it  took  the 
breast  for  about  three  minutes,  the  first  time 
since  the  application  of  the  ligature  ;  a 
slight  bleeding  took  place,  which  was  ar- 
rested by  the  application  of  cold.  During 
the  night  of  Sunday  the  child  was  very  much 
convulsed.  On  Monday  it  again  took  the 
breast  for  about  five  minutes  ;  the  parts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  tumour  did  not 
appear  more  irritated  and  inflamed  than 
could  have  been  expected.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  bleeding  again  recurred  •  the 
house-surgeon  was  sent  for,  cold  was  ap- 
plied, and  the  bleeding  ceased.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  child  was  extremely  ill. 
At  our  visit,  the  sister  of  the  ward  informed 
us  that  its  death  had  been  hourly  expected. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  with  a  double-edged  scalpel, 
sliced  off  two-thirds  of  the  tumour  ;  a  piece 
of  lint,  previously  wet  with  cold  water,  to  be 
applied  immediately  ;  about  a  desert  spoon- 
ful of  blood  oozed  from  the  part.  The  ex- 
cised part  at  first  sight  had  a  medullary  ap- 
pearance, a  firm  and  liver-like  feel.  Its 
surface  presented  two  appearances;  the 
more  internal  resembled  the  substance  of 
enlarged  nymphrc— the  other  was  dark  and 
grumous,  similar  in  appearance  to  diseased 
spleen. 

On  Wednesday  the  child  was  much  bet- 
ter, it  took  the  breast  tolerably  well ;  the 
ligatures  were  removed  on  Thursday ;  a 
groove  was  perceptible  around  the  basis  of 
the  tumour  ;  a  poultice  was  applied,  and  on 
Friday  the  slough  came  away  ;  the  ulcer  has 
a  healthy  granulating  appearance,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  child  will  leave 
the  Hospital. 
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A  few  days  since  Mr.Lawrence  performed 
the  operation  of  extraction,  on  a  man  aftect- 
ed  with  capsulo -lenticular  cataract.  A  piece 
of  lint,  wetted  with  cold  water,  was  laid 
over  the  eye  after  the  operation,  the  oppo- 
site eye  darkened,  and  a  loose  bandage  ap- 
plied over  the  whole,  so  as  more  effectually 
to  exclude  the  stimulus  of  light.  Strict  or- 
ders were  given  that  the  bandage  was  not 
to  be  removed. 

On  the  following  day  three  suckling  -pro- 
fessors,  scorning  the   idea  of  light  being  a 
stimulus,   and  treating  with  contempt  the 
idle  supposition  of  consecutive  inflammation, 
triumphantly  set  aside  the  truly  absurd  in- 
junctions of  Mr.  Lawrence,  by  removing  all 
covering  from  the  eye,  and  exposing  it  to  a 
stream  of  vivid  light.     After  their  exit,  the 
sister  of  the  ward,  doubting  the  efficacy  of 
this  new  mode  of  treatment,  replaced  the 
bandage,    &c,    and   gently   hinted  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  when  he  came  to  the  Hospital 
the  following  day,  that  during  his  absence 
his  orders   had  been  treated  with  the  most 
(sovereign  contempt.     After  questioning  the 
man  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  organ,  Mr.  Law- 
rence proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  three  luminous  bodies  of  the  preced- 
ing  day.     He  was  not  before   aware   that 
there  was   an  individual  belonging  to  the 
Hospital  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  common 
principles  of  his  art— so  totally  destitute  of 
every  the  remotest  idea  connected  with  the 
principles  or  practice  of  surgery.     Any  gen- 
tleman, either  present  or  elsewhere,  would 
do  him  a  great  kindness  by  giving  him  the 
names*    of  the    offending  parties,   and  he 
would  take  care  they  should  not  go  unre- 
warded. 


On  Saturday  Mr.  Earle  performed  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy  on  a  child,  about  four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  first  incision  was 
followed  by  a  tremendous  gush  of  blood 
from  the  tranversus  perinazi  artery,  which  was 
enormously  enlarged ;  the  vessel  was  im- 
mediately secured  by  ligature,  and  Mr.  Earle 
proceeded  to  complete  the  operation  ;  the 
calculus  was  of  the  mulberry  kind  ;  the 
child  had  been  labouring  under  symptoms 
of  stone  for  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Earle 
had  seen  a  similar  case  of  enlarged  trans- 
rersus  perincci  artery  in  a  child,  upon  whom 
he  operated  some  years  since  at  Christ's 
Hospital;  he  felt  inclined  to  attribute  its 
enlargement  in  those  cases  to  the  long-con- 
tinued irritation  kept  up  by  the  stone  in 
the  bladder. 


CASE  OF  EXTENSIVE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
ARM,  CONSEQUENT  ON  VENESECTION,  TER- 
MINATING   FATALLY. 

Henry  Arnold  was  admitted  into   Henry's 
Ward,  on  Thursday,  January  25,  having  an 
ulcer  on  the  leg,  of  an  inflammatory  looking 
character.     Being   a   robust  and  plethoric 
subject,  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  or- 
dered to  be  taken  from  the  arm.  (left)  and 
a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  exhibited.     On 
the  following  Sunday,  January  28,  he  felt 
a  degree   of  stiffness   at  the    elbow-joint: 
which,  however,  he  considered  too  trivial 
for  notice.     During  the  night  his  sleep  was 
broken  and  interrupted,  and  on  being  ques- 
tioned   as   to   the  cause,   expressed  himself 
as    if    he    felt  a  peculiar    and    indescrib- 
able    sensation    in    his    head.*      Monday 
passed  through  without  any  one's  attention 
being  directed  to  the  patient's  precarious 
state.     He    passed  a  restless  night,  being 
delirious  at  times.     On  Tuesday,  January 
oO,  Mr.  Lawrence  being  at  the  Hospital,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  patient's  situa- 
tion by  the  sister  of  the  ward.     The  arm,  on 
examination,  was  found  considerably  tume- 
fied, tense,  and  augmented  in  temperature  ; 
the  veins  were  enlarged,  and  had  a  cord-like 
feel.     On  comparing  it  with  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  increase  of  size  was  strikingly 
manifest,  the  tumefaction  having  extended 
beyond  the  lower  margin  of  the  pectoralis 
major.     The  axillary  absorbent  glands  were 
enlarged,  and  vessels  traceable  into  them  ; 
the  face  was  flushed,  and  the   countenance 
expressive    of   considerable    anxiety ;    the 
tongue  white  to  its  edges,  with  a  yellowish 
appearance  in  the  centre  ;  the   pulse   122, 
soft,  and  not  particularly  full ;   the  bowels 
lax;  and   urine  scanty  and  high  coloured. 
Mr.  Lawrence  seemed  fully  impressed  with 
the  man's  dangerous  state  ;  and  said  nothing 
hut  the  most  active   treatment  would    be 
available.     Accordingly,  16  ounces  of  blood 
were   taken    immediately  from  the  vpposite 
arm,  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  stutim,  and 
one  grain  of  the  antimonium  tartarizatum, 
with  half  a  drachm  of  potassae  nitras,  in  so- 
lution, every  four  hours.  Mr.  Lawrence  ob- 
served that  he  was  induced  to   give  grain 
doses  of  emetic  tartar  in  combination  with 
nitrate  of  potass,  from  the  representations 
of  its    good    effects  by  Mojon,   in   his  in- 
teresting account    of  the  Petechial   fever, 
which   he  had  just  perused.     At  this  mo- 
ment a  host    of   remedies    was    proposed 
to  Mr.   Lawrence    by    a   few   "  aspirants." 
One  thought   a   division  of  the  vein  would 


*  We  have  some  suspicions  with  regard 
to  these  gentry,  and  believe  they  are  pro- 
fessors of  "  sound  chirurgical  knowledge," 
having  passed  the  pons  asinorum  ia  sur- 
gery—the College. 


*  We  have  thought  this  symptom  pe- 
culiarly worthy  of  mention,  because  it  was 
observed  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  from  the 
first  the  man  had  not  complained  of  cerebral 
disturbance. 
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be  the  most  effectual  remedy ;  he  did  not 
mention  what  vein ;  but  from  an  observa- 
tion he  made,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose 
he  meant  the  brachial.  A  second  informed 
Mr.  Lawrence  that  blistering  was  the  uni- 
versal remedy  employed  in  America.  A 
third  ventured  to  observe,  that  salivation 
was  a  very  powerful  remedy  ;  at  this  eloquent 
truism  Mr.  Lawrence  (as  if  he  had  received 
the  new  light,)  exhibited  the  white  of  his 
eye.  A  fourth  was  convinced  that  the  pro- 
duction of  a  slough  by  lunar  caustic,  from 
the  elbow  upwards,  as  far  as  the  lower 
margin  of  the  axilla,  would  prove  an  infalli- 
ble remedy.  Mr.  Lawrence  took  no  notice 
of  this  lunar  observation. 

31.  On  visiting  the  patient  this  morning, 
we  found  that  only  one  dose  of  the  medicine 
had  been  given,  the  sickening  reason  assigned 
by  the  dresser  for  its  discontinuance,  beino- 
the  production  of  nausea.  Thirty  leeches 
were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  arm,  and 
vesication  excited  by  a  large  blistering  plas- 
ter ;  the  general  appearance  of  the  limb  was 
much  the  same  as  yesterday.  'I  he  tume- 
faction had  not  extended.  He  had  passed  a 
restless  and  disturbed  night,  the  blood 
taken  yesterday  was  neither  buffed  nor 
cupped. 

Feb.  1.  To-day  he 'was  again  seen  by 
Mr.  Lawrence.  The  actual  state  of  the  limb 
could  not  be  ascertained,  on  account  of  the 
irritating  effects  of  the  blister.  The  con- 
stitutional disturbance  exhibited  a  more  se- 
rious character;  the  pulse  was  small  and 
quick,  beating  140  in  the  minute  ;  his  tongue 
more  foul ;  urinal  discharge  diminished. 
The  characters  of  typhus  began  more  fully 
to  develop  themselves.  Upon  being  in- 
formed that  only  one  dose  of  the  prescribed 
medicine  had  been  given,  and  having  ascer- 
tained the  intelligent  reason  for  its  discon- 
tinuance, Mr.  L.  instantly  ordered  the  me- 
dicine to  be  resumed. 

2.  On  visiting  him  this  morning  we  were 
informed  he  had  passed  a  wandering  night ; 
his  eyes  had  a  glare,  a  sort  of  lurid  look  ; 
the  conjunctivae  were  indicative  of  cerebral 
disturbance  ;  pulse  136  ;  medicines  con- 
tinued. 

3.  This  morning  his  countenance  ap- 
peared more  flushed,  but  not  so  sunk  as 
on  the  1st;  the  pulse  was  diminished  in 
frequency,  but  increased  in  volume.  The 
antimonial  mixture  having  occasioned  vomit 
ing  and  distressing  nausea,  was  discontinued. 
Twelve  minims  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  in 
3ss.  of  saline  mixture,  were  substituted;  to 
be  repeated  every  four  hours. 

4.  He  passed  a  very  restless  night ;  the 
features  were  keen  and  expressive,  indica- 
tive of  considerable  suffering.  He  com- 
plained of  severe  darting  pains  through  the 
thigh  and  calf  of  his  left  leg.  His  bowels  had 
been  evacuated  three  times  during  the  24 


hours;    very  little    urine    veided    in    that 
period  ;  pulse  130. 

5.     To-day  the    contitutional  symptoms 
appear  decidedly    better ;    the   expression 
was  more  natural,  and  the  arm  considerably 
reduced  in  size,  and  nearly  of  its  natural 
temperature.       During   the   commotion   in 
the  system  the  ulcer  on  the  leg,  for  which 
he  had  been  admitted,  had  been  almost  for- 
gotten.    The  clothes  being  turned  down,  it 
was  found  to  have  cicatrized  kindly  enough, 
but  on  the  opposite   limb  was   discovered 
acute   inflammation  of  the  synovial  bursa  of ' 
the   knee-joint.      (He   had  not  previously 
complained  to  Mr.  Lawrence  of  any  pain  ill 
the   limb.)     From   the  great  effusio'n   that 
had  taken  place  it  was  tense,  hard,  and  un- 
fluctuating;   the   thigh  was   tumefied,   and 
innumerable   veins,  charged  with  dark-co- 
loured blood,  were  seen  conspicuously  me- 
andering beneath  the  integuments.    Sixteen 
ounces  of  blood  were  ordered  to  be  cupped 
from   the   knee,   and   the   constant  use    of 
fomentations  subsequently ;    four  grains  of 
calomel,  in  a  pill,  to  be  given  with  the  digi- 
talis mixture  as  before,  with  an  addition  of 
three  drops  of  the  tinct.  digitalis,  made  every 
four  hours. 

6.  He  had  passed  a  better  night ;  his 
tongue  was  cleaner,  and  the  skin  moistened 
by  a  gentle  perspiration  ;  the  state  of  the 
limb  much  as  yesterday  ;  he  complained  of 
pain  in  his  right  shoulder.  The  calomel  pill 
and  digitalis  mixture  to  be  continued. — Dis- 
tant hopes  of  recovery  were  now  enter- 
tained. 

7.  On  our  visit  this  morning  we  found  a 
sudden  change,  greatly  for  the  worse,  had 
taken  place.  The  tongue  was  brown  and 
parched  ;  the  countenance  sunk  and  of  a 
cadaverous  appearance  ;  his  speech,  from 
being  cheerful,  had  dwindled  into  a  faint, 
low,  whisper,  the  pulse  being  116  ;  the 
motions  passed  involuntarily.  The  whole 
thigh  was  greatly  augmented  in  bulk,  and  of 
a  somewhat  livid  appearance.  Towards 
evening  he  became  comatose,  and  died  at 
half-past  four  on  the  morning  of  the  8th. 

Post-mortem  Examination  nine  hours  after  death. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  integuments  of 
the  arm,  a  small  quantity  of  pus  was  seen 
pointing  at  the  aperture  in  the  vena  me- 
cia  basilica.  The  space  containing  the 
matter  was  just  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  an 
ordinary  horse  beam  The  induration  and 
thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  vein,  had 
extended  as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  coraco 
brachialis  :  beyond  that  point  the  texture  of 
the  vessel  appeared  healthy.  The  vein  was 
pervious  throughout.  No  disease  could  be 
detected  in  the  ^eins  of  the  fore-arm.  On 
cutting  into  the  knee  joint,  instead  of  finding 
the  supposed  quantity  of  synovial  fluid,  a 
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mixture  of  pus  and  blood,  of  the  consistence 
and  appearance   of  anchovy   sauce,   flowed 
from  the  opening.     The  interior  of  the  joint 
being  minutely  inspected,  the  cartilages  at 
the  greatest  convexity  of  either  condyle  of 
the  femur,  and  on  the  corresponding  sur- 
face of  the  tibia,  were  found  absorbed.     On 
sponging  the  parts,  numerous  little  excava- 
tions denoting  the  partial  absorption  were 
recognized ;    the    unabsorbed  portion    was 
minutely  injected  with  blood.     The  incision 
being  carried  from  the  joint  upwards,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  cellular  tissue  above  and 
external  to  the  capsule,  occupying  the  space 
between  the  rectus  and  crunvus  at  the  lower 
and  anterior  part  of  the  femur,  was  com- 
pletely infiltrated  with  good-conditioned  pus. 
The  interstitial  cellular  tissue    connecting 
the  fibres  of  the   crurasus  and  vasti  muscles 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  was  infil- 
trated with  a  similar  matter.     A  slice  of  the 
muscle,  when  pressed  between  the  finders 
and  thumb,   gave  out  matter  similar  to   a 
squeezed   sponge.     The   cause  of  the  pain 
complained   of  in  the  right  shoulder   two 
days   before   death,    was  next  sought   for. 
The  fibres  of  the  deltoid  being  divided,  pus 
was  discovered  in  the  cellular  tissue,  occu- 
pying the  space  between  the  under  surface 
of  that  muscle,  and  the  capsule  of  the  shoul- 
der joint.     On  division  of  the  capsule,  in- 
flammation did  not  appear  to  have  attacked 
the  interior  of  the  joint.     Removal  of  the 
skull-cap  and  dura  mater  exhibited  the  tu- 
nica arachnoides  thickened  and  opaque,  of  a 
milky  appearance,  such   as  chronic  doctors 
would     rejoice     in.     The    cellular    tissue 
connecting     the    pia   matral    vessels    was 
completely    saturated    with    serous    fluid. 
This  being  withdrawn  from  the  sulci,  the 
convolutions     seemed    shrunk    and    shriv- 
elled.    Mr.  Lawrence   observed,  that   this 
character  of  brain,  taken  in  connexion  witli 
the  state  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  pia 
mater,   was  generally  met  with  in  examin- 
ing the  brains  of  old  maniacs.    The  divided 
cerebral  substance  appeared  highly  vascular, 
studded   with   innumerable  bloody  points, 
and  covered  with  blood  on  pressure.     The 
late-al  ventricles  contained  no  fluid,  but  had 
evidently  been  distended  ;  the  water  escap- 
ing through  the  foramina  of  Monro,  through 
the  foramen  commune  anterius  into  the  third 
ventricle,  through  the  canalis   medius  into 
the  fourth  ventricle,   and  through  the  cala- 
mus scriptorius  into   the    vertebral   canal. 
The  heart,  lungs,   and  large   vessels   pre- 
sented a  healthy  appearance  ;  no  adhesions 
of  the   plura.     There  was  nothing  unusual 
in  the  appearance  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
(except  in  the  liver,  which  was   pale,)  they 
were  incased  in  fat.     The  spinal  marrow, 
with   its  membranes,   was   not   examined  ; 
indeed  it  was  very  fortunate  any  examina- 
tion whatever  was  obtained,  two  of  the  de- 


ceased's relatives  having  very  weighty  scruples 
against  any  such  proceeding.  They  proved 
to  be  of  that  class  of  sensitive,  sentimental 
souls,  who,  roused  by  overwhelming  heart- 
rending recollections,  are  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
hibiting on  these  occasions  their  tender 
sympathies  and  agonized  feelings,  by  "  shy- 
ing their  valued  bodies  into  the  Thames," 
or  to  (commit  murder  on  the  solemn  occa- 
sion and)  put  it  poetically, 

"  Of  shying  them"  into  "  that  bourn* 
From  whence  no  traveller  returns." 

During  and  after  the  examination,  the 
inmates  of  the  dead-house  were  assailed 
with  grievous  Billingsgate  of  no  ordinary 
stamp.  Being  butchers,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  deny  their  right  to  the  following  charac- 
ter :— 

"  Bloody  rogues,  with  many  a  horrid  oath, 
Arcades  ambo,  id  est,  blackguards  both," 
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The  following  is  the  outline  connected 
with  the  history  of  the' present  disease,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  elicit  it 
from  the  patient : — 

William  Cooper,  set.  50,  a  vigorous  and 
healthy-looking  man,  states,  that  about 
twenty  years  ago,  he  bad  one  of  the  molares 
teeth  extracted  on  the  right  side  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Two  months  after,  he  per- 
ceived a  small  nodule,  which  was  produced 
from  that  part  of  the  alveolar  process 
whence  the  tooth  had  been  drawn.  It  im- 
perceptibly increased  in  size  for  several 
years,  but  its  progress  was  unaccompanied 
by  pain.  To  the  best  of  the  man's  recol- 
lection, sixteen  years  after  the  appearance, 
of  the  nodule,  the  two  remaining  molares  of 
that  side  became  loose,  and  eventually 
dropped  out.  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
covered a  hardness  extending  from  the 
bicuspid  of  the  same  side  backwards,  to  the 
ramus  of  the  mylo-hyoid  line ;  occasional 
pains  attacked  the  part,  yet  he  did  not  seek 
medical  aid.  In  the  month  of  June  last,  a 
swelling  began  to  manifest  itself  externally, 
which  (taking  the  direction  of  the  man's 
finger  for  our  guide)  occupied  the  space  in- 
tervening between  the  right  ramus,  and  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle  ;  there 
was  occasional  severe  pain  extending  up- 
wards to  the  side  of  the  head.  He  applied, 
at  this  period,  to  a  medical  man  in  the 
country,  whose  advice  gave  great  consola- 
tion. He  desired  him  to  apply  a  bread  and 
water  poultice,  and  gave  him  to  understand 
he  would  expedite  the  cure  in  a  week. 
Both   patient  and    doctor    were  deceived, 


*  Johnson — a  brook,  a  river.     Scotice — 
burn. 
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however.     Finding  no  relief,  and  fancying 
Galen    rather  out  in  his    prognostics,    he 
withdrew  himself  altogether  from  the  bene- 
fits of  "  sound  chirurgical."    In  the  month 
of  October  last,  he  fell  and  struck  the  part 
against  the  shaft  of  a  wagon  ;  considerable 
bleeding   took    place    into    the   mouth.     A 
fortnight  after  the  receipt  of  the  blow,  the 
tumefaction  sensibly  augmented;  the  pain 
became  more  severe,  and  of  greater  dura- 
tion, and  toward  the  end  of  December,  ex- 
foliation of  a  small  portion    of  bone  took 
place  close   to   the  bicuspid   tooth,    which 
was    followed    by    temporary    relief.     The 
swelling  continued  to  increase  up  to  his  ad- 
mission into    the    Hospital,  on  the  4th  of 
February  last.     On  examination,   the    dis- 
ease   extended  from   the   angle   along    the 
ramus  of  the  right  side,  as  far  as  the  cus- 
pidati,  and  thence  backwards  to  the  basis  of 
the  tongue.     A  concavity,  of  about  an  inch 
in  depth,  occupies  the  vacant  alveolar  pro- 
cess, extending  from  the  bicuspid  tooth  to 
the  ramus   of    the   mylo-hyoid   line.     The 
swelling  has  a  firm  cartilaginous  feel ;  the 
glands  of  the  neck  appear  free  from  disease, 
and  likewise  the  integument  coverino-  the 
diseased  bone.     A    portion  of  bone   bein<* 
felt  in  the  hollow,  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps 
were  introduced,  and  the  fragment  extracted. 
Since  the  removal,  the  patient  has  experi- 
enced little  or  no  pain  :  an  occasional  foetid 
discharge  takes  place.     As  the  jaws  will  not 
admit  of  a  wider  separation,  than  merely  to 
admit  a   small   finger,   mastication   is   per- 
formed   witli    much    difficulty.     The    only 
treatment  that  has  at  present  been  adopted, 
consists  in  the  exhibition  of  Plummer's  pill 
every  second  night,  and  occasionally  a  dose 
of  house  physic. 

We  have  inserted  this  case  for  the  in- 
formation of  medical  men  in  London,  de- 
sirous of  seeing  unusual  diseases.  When 
Mr.  Earle  makes  any  change  in  treatment,  or 
resolves  on  operating,  the  result  shall  be 
noted  and  reported. 


A    CASE    OF    "  SOUND    CHIRVHOICAL, 

Respectfully  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Mart 
of  Surgeons  in  London  ;  as  an  important 
instance  in  proof  (should  that  establishment 
wish  to  present  a  Counter  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment,) of  the  value,  efficacy,  and  undoubted 
superiority  of  Metropolitan  Hospital  edu- 
cation over  the  "  unsound"  drivellings  of 
an  eleve  interne*  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  or  of  a 

*  m  Z         ]      \  *  Sketches  of   the    Medical   Schools    o 

*  Chosen  from  the  dressers .who  have  held   Paris,  by  John  Cross;  an  impudent  "nn- 
S£2ff£*?*^2  !^"?  <°   — '  ^eon:  unsound  Jtwo  reasons, 


dresser  to  such  unsound  surgeong  as  Hey 
and  Hodgson. 

As  the  Royal  tradesmen  are  bo  fond  of 
imitating  Don  Quixote,  they  cannot  thiak 
us  culpable,  if,  like  Sancho  Panza,  we  lug  in 
a  quotation  totally  inaccordant  with  the 
preceeding  dedication— by  way  of  motto. 

"  A  young  man  who  has  money  enough, 
becomes  a  dresser  without  reference  to  his 
qualifications.  I  have  known  a  youth  from 
the  country,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  pro- 
fession but  what  could  be  gained  from  the 
use  of  the  pestle  and  mortar  ;  who  had 
never  before  entered  the  wards  of  an  Hos- 
pital, commence  as  a  dresser  to  a  large 
Hospital  in  London,  and  on  his  accident 
day,  have  the  first  arrangement  of  a  fracture, 
the  dressing  of  a  burn,  the  examination  of 
a  strangulated  hernia,  or  the  first  treatment 
of  an  injury  to  the  head  ;  and  I  have  seen 
him  daily  poking  a  bougie  into  the  stricture 
of  an  irritable  and  inflamed  urethra."  * 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  man  was  brought 
into  Rahere's  Ward,  with  simple  fracture  of 
the  tibia,  about  three  inchs  from  the  tuber- 
cle, with  slight  abrasion  of  the  integument 
near  the  fracture.     The  limb  was  placed  on 
splints,   and  all  went  on  well  for  three  or 
four  days.     On  the   Friday,  when  seen  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  nothing  unusual  presented 
itself.     On  the  Monday  following,  the  dres- 
ser (we  abstain  from  names,)  requested  Mr. 
Lawrence  to  see   the  limb,  saying  he  was 
afraid  it  was  not  going  on  quite   as  well  as 
could  be  wished.     Upon  the  removal  of  the 
clothes,  a  pretty  leg  indeed  was  displayed  to 
view.     The   calf  and  anterior  part  of  the 
leg  were  greatly  swollen  and  distended,  the 
integuments  being  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  crepitation  very  distinct. 
.   Our  readers  can  well  imagine  the  looks  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  bystanders  ;  the  former 
never  (in  our  recollection)  betrayed  so  much 
irascibility.    He  said  the  surgeons  had  better 
be  without  dressers  altogether,  than  have 
their   confidence  so  shamefully  abused  ;  "  I 
was  at  the  Hospital  yesterday,  "  continued 
Mr.  Lawrence,  "  why  did  you  not  mention 
the  case  to  me  then  1     Such  shameful  con- 
duct   I    cannot,    and    will  not    tolerate." 
During  this  curtain  lecture,  the  poor  dres- 
ser seemed  all  at  once  attucked  with  the 
morbus  c<eruleus. 

Two  incisions,  of  about  three  inches  in 


the  proofs  they  give  of  their  attainments: 
which  dressers  themselves  are  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  after 
undergoing  verbal  examinations,  and  writing 
answers  to  proposed  questions, 


hist,  he  is  provincial,  (Norwich,)  but  worst 
of  all,  he  had  the  audacity  to  go  over  to  the 
Parisian  Schools,  in  direct  contempt  of  that 
valuable  man  Sir  William  Blizard's,  saee 
advice. 
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length,  were  made  on  either  side  of  the 
gangrenous  mass  ;  they  gave  exit  to  a  quan- 
tity of  foreign  matter  and  stuff;  air-bubbles 
■were  distinctly  seen  issuing  from  it.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  were  not  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  Two  grains  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  were  ordered  to  be  taken  every  six 
hours,  and  half  a  pint  of  egg  and  brandy 
mixture  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  the  limb 
1.0  be  enveloped  in  a  yeast  poultice.  On  the 
following  morning  the  leg  had  a  better  ap- 
pearance ;  it  was  perceived  that  the  gan- 
grenous mischief  extended  itself  only  to  the 
integuments  and  cellular  tissue,  intersect- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  calf.  We  visited 
this  man  daily  for  some  time  afterwards. — 
The  sloughs  being  detached,  the  reparation 
has  been  gradual  and  progressive,  and  at 
the  time  of  making  this  report  the  wound 
is  now  nearly  cicatrized. 


On  Saturday  Mr.  Vincent  performed  the 
flap  operation  in  removal  of  a  scrofulous 
knee-joint. 


AN  F.XTREMELV  RARE  CASE  OF  COMPLETE 
DISLOCATION  CF  THE  FOURTH  CERVICAL 
VERTEBRA    WITHOUT    FRACTURE. 

C.  B.,  a  stout  young  man,  22  years  of  age, 
was  brought  to  this  Hospital  about  5  p.m. 
on  the  8th  of  January,  and  placed  in  Ra- 
here's  Ward,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence. On  inquiry,  we  learnt  that  while 
descending  a  step  about  two  feet  in  height, 
with  a  barrel  (weighing  1  cwt.)  upon  his 
shoulder,  his  foot  slipped,  aud  he  fell  on  his 
sacrum,  the  barrel  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck.  From  this 
situation  he  was  relieved  by  some  by- 
standers, and  brought  here. 

He  labours  under  a  complete  loss  of  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  motion  in  every  part 
below  the  neck.  Respiration  is  performed 
solely  by  the  diaphragm,  and  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  do  not  appear  to  act  in  expira- 
tion. He  is  quite  sensible.  His  pulse  is 
weak  and  slow ;  the  surface  of  his  body  is 
quite  cold,  and  he  has  a  constant  priapism. 
He  was  placed  carefully  in  bed.  At  ten 
p.  m.  he  had  in  some  measure  rallied  ;  the 
pulse,  from  being  weak  and  slow,  had  be- 
come full  and  hard  ;  the  respiration  was 
hurried,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  increased 
beyond  the  natural  standard.  It  was  con- 
sidered prudent  to  abstract  sixteen  ounces 
of  blood  ;  after  which  four  grains  of  calomel 
and  ten  of  jalap  were  administered.  The 
catheter  was  introduced  (the  expellant 
power  of  the  bladder  being  lost)  and  four 
ounces  of  urine  were  drawn  off. 

Jan.  9.  He  has  dozed  through  the  night 
but  not  slept.    A  little  feeling  is  perceptible 


in  the  front  part  'of  the  chest,  and  he  can, 
in  a  very  slight  degree,  move  the  arms  ;  he 
complains  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck.  His  respiration  is  less  hurried  than 
it  was  last  night,  aud  the  heat  of  the  surface 
is  diminished.  The  pulse  continues  full,  and 
the  dejections,  which  have  been  passed  in- 
voluntarily, are  dark  and  offensive  ;  about  a 
table  spoonful  of  urine  was  drawn  off  by 
means  of  the  catheter. 

10.  Noon.  Has  had  about  four  hours 
sleep  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  ex- 
presses himself  as  feeling  refreshed  from  it. 
Has  had  a  tingling  sensation  this  morning 
in  his  hands,  and  is  sensible  to  impressions 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  arms  and  thighs. — 
The  pulse  and  temperature  of  the  body  con- 
tinue much  the  same.  On  introducing  the 
catheter  to-day,  about  eighteen  ounces  of 
dark-coloured  urine  were  Brawn  off,  which, 
on  standing  awhile,  deposited  a  dark-brown 
sediment.  Dejections  continue  to  be  passed 
involuntarily.  Priapism  continues  more  or 
less  throughout  the  whole  84  hours.  Nine 
p.m.  Four  ounces  more  of  urine  drawn  off. 

11.  Eleven  a.m.  The  patient  is  getting' 
worse.  Has  had  no  sleep  through  the  night, 
but  most  strangely  imagines  that  he  can 
walk  home,  and  is  frequently  asking  the 
nurse  for  his  clothes.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are  more  aggravated  ;  the  coun- 
tenance looks  dejected  and  anxious ;  the 
tongue,  from  being  moist,  has  become  dark 
and  brown  in  the  centre,  and  the  pulse  and 
respiration  quick  and  hurried  ;  six  ounces 
of  urine  drawn  off  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
that  of  yesterday. 

Ten  p.  m.  Has  suffered  a  material  change 
for  the  worse  ;  the  countenance  has  assumed 
an  extremely  anxious  cast ;  the  respiration 
is  performed  with  the  utmost  difficulty  ;  the 
pulse  is  weak  and  slow,  and  the  surface  has 
become  again  cold  and  bedewed  with  a 
clammy  sweat.  He  continued  gradually 
sinking  till  about  one  the  following  morning, 
when  he  expired. 

Sectio  Cadavaris. 

A  complete  dislocation  of  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra  from  the  fifth  was  found  ;  its  infe- 
rior oblique  articulating  surfaces  had  passed 
completely  in  front  of  the  superior  articulat- 
ing surfaces  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra ; 
its  body,  separated  from  the  intervertebral 
substance,  stood  over  that  of  the  fifth  by  its 
whole  depth.  No  fracture  could  be  discovered. 
The  viscera  appeared  in  a  healthy  condition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  intestines, 
of  which  there  was  considerable  ecchymosis 
in  one  part. 

No  case  of  this  kind  ha?,  as  far  as  we 
know,  been  before  recorded  in  thja  country. 
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STRANGULATED  SCROTAL  HERNIA. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  STRANGULATED    SCROTAL    HERNIA 

OPERATION FATAL    TERMINATION  OF  THE 

CASE,     FROM      SUBSEQUENT      RUPTURE      OF 
THE    INTESTINE. 

,   aetat.  62,   was   admitted   into   Job's 

Ward  on  the  13th  of  February,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  on  account  of  stran- 
gulated scrotal  hernia,  of  the  right  side. 
The  patient  stated  that  he  had  been  affected 
•with  hernia  about  twenty  years,  and  that  he 
usually  wore  a  truss.  Ten  days  previous  to 
admission,  whilst  at  the  privy,  and  when 
the  truss  was  on,  the  hernia  descended  ;  he 
attempted  for  some  time  to  reduce  it,  but 
failing,  he  sent  for  his  medical  attendant, 
who  also  employed  the  taxis  without  effect. 
He  was  then  advised  to  come  to  the  Hos- 
pital, but  obstinately  refused  ;  the  bowels 
were  not  relieved  during  the  ten  days  prior 
to  his  admission,  and  he  had  frequent 
vomiting  of  offensive  matter.  He  had  taken 
largely  of  purgative  medicine,  had  had  in- 
jections, and  been  bled  from  the  arm.  When 
admitted,  there  was  considerable  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen,  but  not  of  the  tumour, 
which  was  not  of  very  large  size,  and  had 
the  usual  shape  and  appearance  of  scrotal 
hernia.  The  pulse  was  small,  with  a  degree 
of  hardness  in  its  heat ;  the  countenance 
was  anxious. 

The  patient  was  put  in  the  warm  bath  by 
the  direction  of  the  dresser,  (Mr.  Fagg  ;) 
he  was  bled  to  syncope,  and  the  taxis  then 
employed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
but  without  producing  any  change  in  the 
tumour.  Sir.  Cooper  now  saw  the  patient, 
and  immediately  recommended  the  opera- 
tion, to  which  the  poor  man  assented. 

Operation. — The  usual  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion were  observed,  as  far  as  the  opening  of 
the  sac  ;  on  doing  which,  a  large  portion  of 
omentum  was  seen  ;  and,  on  raising  this,  a 
small  knuckle  or  fold  of  intestine  was  found 
lying  beneath.  The  omentum  was  adherent 
to  the  sac,  as  well  as  to  the  intestine  ;  and 
its  vitality  was  evidently  so  far  destroyed, 
that  Mr.  Cooper  deemed  it  proper  to  re- 
move it,  only  leaving  a  small  portion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sac.  (The  omentum  which 
was  removed  was  found  to  weigh  upwards 
of  three  ounces.)  The  intestine  was  ex- 
ceedingly dark-coloured,  and  dull  in  appear- 
ance ;  we  were  not  close  enough  to  observe 
whether  there  were  any  gangrenous  spots 
on  the  gut,  but  it  certainly  seemed  to 
be  closely  approaching  to,  if  not  ac- 
tually in,  a  state  of  mortification.  The 
stricture,  which  was  at  the  internal  ring, 
was  freely  divided,  and  the  intestine  was 
returned  without /nuch  difficulty.  The  man 
bore    the    operation    well,    and   remained 


tolerably  comfortable,  and  apparently  re- 
lieved, until  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  when  a  sudden  collapse 
took  place.  The  pulse  became  so  feeble, 
that,  at  the  wrist,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  the  abdomen  was  exquisitely 
tender  and  tumid ;  the  extremities  were 
cold,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  was 
covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  symptoms,  there  was  great 
restlessness,  anxiety  of  countenance,  and 
frequent  vomiting  of  feculent  matter.  The 
poor  man  did  not  rally  in  the  least,  but  died 
about  six  hours  afterwards,  with  little  or  no 
change  in  the  symptoms,  enumerated  above. 

The  body  was  removed  to  Deptford  by 
the  friends,  a  few  hours  after  the  patient's 
decease,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  an  examination  was  obtained.  We 
learn,  that  on  laying  open  the  abdomen,  a 
strong  feculent  odour  was  perceptible,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  was  found  to  be 
filled  with  feculent  matter.  The  omentum 
was  seen  crossing  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  passing  to  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  the 
portion  which  laid  within  the  opening  of 
the  sac  was  in  a  gangrenous  state.  The 
stricture  appeared  tc  have  been  freely- 
divided.  There,  was  a  fold  of  intestine 
lying  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  dark  colour.  It  was  a 
portion  of  the  ileum,  not  far  distant  from 
the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  was  evidently  the 
knuckle  or  fold  of  intestine  which  had  beeri 
strangulated,  and  was  returned  in  the  opera- 
tion. On  pressing  the  intestinal  contents 
into  this  fold,  they  were  seen  to  pass  out  of 
two  small  openings  in  the  gut,  one  on  each 
side,  and  immediately  at  the  part  where  it 
had  been  crossed  by  the  stricture.  The 
openings  had  the  appearance  of  ulcers,  and 
the  peritoneal  coat  appeared  to  be  destroyed 
in  several  parts,  about  the  seat  of  stricture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  patient's  death  was  the  rupture  of  the 
intestine,  and  the  consequent  effusion  of 
feculent  matter  into  the  abdomen.  The 
propriety  of  returning  the  intestine,  con- 
sidering its  appearance,  was  to  our  minds 
highly  questionable  at  the  time  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  and  it  also  appeared  to  us,  that  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper  did  not  sufficiently  draw 
down  the  intestine,  after  dividing  the  stric- 
ture, so  as  to  expose  the  healthy  or  un- 
strangulated  portion.  Had  he  done  this,  he 
would  certainly  have  perceived  the  gangre- 
nous spots,  (at  the  immmediate  seat  of 
stricture,)  which,  as  we  find,  gave  way  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  thus  occasioned  a  fatal  termination 
of  the  case. 

OPERATION. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  20,  Mr.  B.  Cooper 
performed  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneu- 


AMPUTATION  AT  frlE  SHOULDER  JOINT. 


ST.  THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL 


CARCINOMATOUS     DISEASE     OF     THE    BREAST, 

OCCURRING   IN  A    MAN. APPEARANCES  OF 

THE      BODY     ON     POST-MORTEM    EXAMINA- 
TION. 

In  Number  169.  of  The  Lancet,  a  case 
was  reported  from  this  Hospital  of  can- 
cerous disease  affecting  the  breast  of  an  old 
man,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Travers.  We 
then  remarked  that  the  patient  exhibited 
symptoms  of  thoracic  disease,  which  it  was 
to  be  feared  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
medical  aid.  This  prognosis  proved  to  be 
correct,  for  the  poor  man  died  a  few  weeks 
after  the  report  was  made.  The  appear- 
ances which  his  body  presented  on  exami- 
nation were  as  follow  : — 

The  body  was  much  emaciated,  and  the 
skin  of  a  yellowish  tinge. 

Head. — The  tunica  arachnoides  was  of  a 
milky  tinge  in  different  places  ;  there  was 
a  considerable  infiltration  of  turbid  serum 
into  the  pia-mater,  covering  the  hemis- 
pheres ;  the  blood-vessels  were  moderately 
distended. 

Thorax. — There  were  old  adhesions  on 
each  side  of  the  pleura  pulmonalis,  to  the 
pleura  costalis.  The  exterior  of  the  lungs 
was  of  a  dark  colour;  the  lobules  project- 
ing considerably  above  the  interlobular 
septa,  and  being  emphysematous  in  many 
places.  In  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was 
found  an  immense  number  of  tubercles  of 
the  first  and  second  degrees,  and  contrary  to 
what  is  usually  observed,  they  were  as  nu 
merous  and  as  much  advanced  towards  the 
third  stage  (softening)  in  the  lower,  as  in 
the  upper  lobes.  The  intervening  cells 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  pulmonary 
black,  and  they  gave,  on  pressure,  a  red 
spumous  fluid.  The  pericardium  contained 
several  ounces  of  straw-coloured  serum, 
and  throughout  its  whole  extent,  inter- 
nally, was  covered  by  a  yellowish  false 
membrane,  which  was  soft  and  not  orga- 
nised;  on  scraping  off  this  membrane,  the 
blood-vessels  exhibited  a  number  of  red 
points.  There  was  simple  hypertrophy  of 
ihe  left  ventricle,  hypertrophy  with  slight 
dilatation  of  the  right,  and  the  vessels  and 
cavities  of  the  right  side  were  distended 
with  black  blood.  The  orifices  were  natu- 
ral ;  but  the  aorta,  to  its  bifurcation,  pre- 
sented numerous  white  patches,  which  va- 
ried in  character  from  condensed  cellular 
tissue,  to  fibro-cartilage  and  bone. 

Abdomen. — -In  the  duodenum,  the  mucous 
membrane  was  red,  thickened,  and  harder 
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than  naturnl.  In  the  small  intestines,  the 
mucous  membrane  was  observed  to  be  gene- 
rally in  a  thickened  state,  and,  at  some  parts 
of  the  ileum,  softening  was  apparent.  The 
liver  was  hard,  but  natural  in  colour;  the 
pancreas  also  hard,  but  presenting  no  signs 
of  disease.  The  spleen  and  kidnevs  were 
apparently  healthy.  The  mucous"  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  was  more  injected  than 
natural ;  the  testicles  were  unusually  small. 


AMPUTATION    AT    THE     SHOULDER    JOINT,    IN 
CONSEQUENCE     OF    WEST-END    SURGERY. 

The  operation  of  removing  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder-joint,  was  performed  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Green,  on  Friday,  Feb.  16.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  are  as  follow,  and  they 
are  especially  worthy  of  attention,  as  afford- 
ing another  illustrationof  the  "  sound  chirur- 
gical  knowledge"  of  the  surgeons  of  that 
Hospital  which  bears  the  name  of  England's 
tutelar  saint. 

The  patient  is  a  boy  about  15  years  of 
age,  his  name  is  Elijah  Bird.  More  than  two 
years  ago,  the  whole  of  his  right  arm  was 
severely  burned,  in  consequence  of  his 
clothes  catching  fire.  He  went  into  St. 
George's  Hospital  three  days  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  accident,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Keate,  and  remained  there  upwards  of 
thirteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  he  left  the  Hospital  with  his  arm  perma- 
nently flexed,  and  in  a  complete  state  of  ulceration 
fromthe  wrist  to  the  shoulder.  Early  in  the  month 
of  September  last,  he  was  admitted  into  this 
Hospital  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Green,  and 
from  the  time  of  admission  to  the  operation, 
recourse  was  had  to  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  local  applications  in  order  to  obtain  cica- 
trization, but  without  effect.  At  length  it 
became  apparent  that  the  continual  drain 
kept  up  on  the  patient's  constitution  by  the 
discharge  from  such  an  extensive  secreting 
surface,  had  so  far  impaired  the  general 
health,  that  serious  consequences  were 
likely  to  ensue  unless  the  limb  were  re- 
moved. 

In  the  performance  of  the  operation,  the 
boy  was  placed  in  a  chair,  and  the  arm  car- 
ried to  some  distance  from  the  body,  by  an 
assistant.  Mr.  Travers  attempted  to  make 
pressure  on  the  subclavian  artery,  above  the 
clavicle,  but  this  was  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable from  the  severe  pain  which  the  pres- 
sure occasioned  ;  the  artery  was  therefore 
compressed  below  the  clavicle,  and  this  so 
effectually,  that  but  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
was  lost  in  the  operation.  Mr.  Green  made 
two  lateral  flaps — he  first  formed  the  inner 
flap  by  cutting  upwards  from  the  anterior 
fold  of  the  axilla  to  the  processus  acro- 
mion,   and  then  carrying  the  incision  from 
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the  last-Jttehtjoned  point  downwards,  the 
external  flap  was  made.  The  flaps  having 
been  carefully  dissected  back,  and  the  joint 
exposed,  the  capsule  was  next  opened,  and 
a  long  knife  being  carried  behind  the  head  of 
the  bone ,  (which  at  the  same  time  was  thrown 
outwards  by  the  assistant  depressing  the 
elbow,)  the  section  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  capsule,  the  vessels  and  nerves,  was 
accomplished  nt  one  stroke,  and  the  opera- 
tion thus  completed. 


CASE  OF  STRANGULATED  FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

OPERATION",  AND  FATAL  TERMINATION  OF 
THE  CASE  FROM  PERITONEAL  INFLAMMA- 
TION. 

A  woman  of  spare  habit,  63  years  of  age, 
was  brought  to  the  Hospital  at  midnight, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  labouring  under 
strangulated  femoral  hernia  of  the  right 
side.  She  was  admitted  into  Ann's  Ward, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

The  patient  stated  that  she  first  perceived 
the  swelling  four  days  previously,  but  it  was 
unattended  with  pain  or  constitutional  dis- 
turbance until  two  days  had  elapsed,  when 
nausea,  occasional  vomiting,  and  pain  in  the 
abdomen  ensued,  and  she  sought  medical 
advice.  The  means  had  recourse  to  by  the 
medical  attendant,  Mr.  Toulmin  of  Hack- 
ney, consisted  simply  in  the  application  of 
cold  and  the  employment  of  the  taxis. 

When  the  patient  was  admitted,  the  dres- 
ser of  the  week  not  deeming  the  symptoms 
urgent,  contented  himself  with  attempting, 
for  a  short  period,  to  effect  the  reduction  of 
the  swelling,  and  prescribing  an  aperient 
enema.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  6th,  Mr.  Tyrrell  saw  the  patient ; 
the  abdomen  at  this  time  was  tender  and 
somewhat  tense ;  the  swelling  was  also 
tender  to  the  touch  ;  it  had  an  irregular 
feel,  and  differed  in  some  respects  from  the 
tumour  of  femoral  hernia  ;  it  extended  out- 
Wards,  not  bending  upwards  in  the  usual 
■Kftanner.  There  was  nausea,  occasional  vo- 
iWt'ing,  and  some  anxiety  of  countenance. 
Mr,  Tyrrell,  under  these  circumstances,  con- 
sidered it  expedient  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion, to  which  the  patient  speedily  gave  her 
consent,  and  it  was  performed  at  noo  n. 

There  were  a  number  of  enlarged  glands 
spread  over  the  hernial  tumour,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  some  of  these.  The  fas- 
cia propria  was  found  to  be  firmly  adherent 
to  the  hernial  sac  ;  the  sac,  when  laid  open, 
•was  found  to  contain  a  small  knuckle  or  fold 
of  intestine,  which  was  of  a  dark  chocolate 
colour.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  sac  was 
a  cyst,  which  gave  way  to  the  pressure  of 
the  director,  and  about  half  a  drachm  of  pus 
escaped.    After  dividing  the  stricture  and 


returning  the  intestine,  the  appendix  eaci-ver- 
miformis  was  found  passing  to  the  outer  si<te 
of  the  sac  and  connected  to  the  cyst,  from 
which  some  matter  was  now  found  issuing 
that  was  supposed  to  have  a  foeculent  odour.. 
There  was  no  communication  between  the 
cyst  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
operation  was  performed,  the  pulse  became 
sharp,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to  ab- 
stract blood  from  the  arm,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  saline  purgatives  were  administered, 
with  aperient  enemata. 

On  the  following  day  (7th)  the  report  was 
more  favourable  ;  the  bowels, however,  were 
but  scantily  relieved.  Ordered  pills  of  colo- 
cynth  and  calomel,  and  colocynth  injections. 
In  the  evening  of  the  8th,  the  symptoms 
became  much  aggravated  ;  the  abdomen  was 
then  tender  ;  the  pulse  small  and  thready  ; 
the  countenance  anxious,  and  there  was  a 
disposition  to  nausea.  Ordered  20  leeches 
to  the  abdomen,  with  the  subsecpuent  use  of 
warm  fomentations. 

,  On  the  9th,  at  noon;  the  pulse  was  small 
in  volume,  and  upwards  of  120;  the  coun- 
tenance anxious ;  the  abdomen  tumid,  and 
very  tender  to  the  touch,  and  there  was  dis- 
tressing sickness.  Leeches  were  ordered 
to  be  applied,  and  a  saline  effervescing  mix- 
ture, with  five  drops  of  laudanum,  to  he 
taken  every  two  hours.  The  poor  woman 
died  in  the  evening. 

It  was  found,  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, that  acute  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum had  prevailed  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  usual  appearances  were  ob- 
served, as  the  agglutination  of  the  folds  of 
intestines,  by  means  of  a  yellowish  coagula- 
ble  lymph,  and  the  effusion  of  serum  into 
what  is  termed  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  appendix  catci- 
vermiformis  protruded  through  the  same 
opening  as  the  intestine  ;  it  had  contracted 
adhesions,  which  were  evidently  of  long 
standing,  and  it  had  consequently  been  for 
some  time  irreducible.  The  canal  of  the 
appendix  had  become  obliterated  at  the 
seat  of  stricture.  There  was  nothing  satis- 
factory to  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  the 
cyst.  The  escape  of  feculent  matter,  it 
would  seem,  was  suppositious. 


OPERATION-  OF    LITH0T0MV. 

On  Friday,  February  23d,  Mr.  Green 
performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  The 
patient  was  a  man  55  years  of  age,  stout, 
and  healthy  in  appearance  ;  the  instrument 
employed  on  this  occasion  was  the  gorget. 
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On  Contagion. 

When  diseases  are  propagated  from  one 
individual  to  another,  either  by  actual  con- 
tact or  a  near  approach  of  the  parties,  they 
are  said  to  he  contagious,  or  to  spread  by 
contagion  or  infection  ;  for  these  terms  have 
often,  and  indeed  generally,  been  employed 
synonymously  :  and  the  effect  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  the  application  of 
some  peculiar  matter  or  virus,  from  the  one  to 
the  other  individual.  Now  there  are  a  great 
many  diseases  that  are  obviously  propagated 
in  this  way.  Some  are  unattended  with 
febrile  symptoms  ;  such  as  the  itch,  syphilis, 
and  probably  many  more  ;  which  are  termed, 
accordingly,  the  non-febrile  contagions.  Others 
are  essentially  accompanied  with  constitu- 
tional disorder,  (pyrexia)  and  are  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  febrile  contagions  ;  such  as 
small  pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  many 
more.  Now  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  much 
disputed,  whether  ordinary  continued  fever, 
in  any  of  the  forms  that  I  have  of  late  de- 
scribed to  you,  is  to  be  ranked  with  conta- 
gious diseases,  or,  in  other  words,  is  capable 
of  being  propagated  from  one  individual  to 
another,  in  the  manner  of  small  poi -and  the 
rest  of  this  class.  The  question  is,  doubt- 
less, of  much  practical  importance  ;  as  it 
involves  the  prevention  of  the  disease  ;  which, 
in  the  one  point  of  view,  would  call  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  of  precaution  that,  in 
the  other,  would  be  not  only  superfluous,  but 
might  be  positively  injurious.  The  prevail- 
ing opinion  has  always  been  in  favour  of 
the  contagiousness  of  ordinary  fever,  at  least 
under  certain  circumstances.    This  p?ueral 
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acquiescence  on  the  point  must,  no  doubt, 
rest  upon  something  like  proof ;  but  whe- 
ther the  proof  be  satisfactory  or  not,  merit3 
a  little  further  inquiry. 

Discussions  of  this  abstruse  nature,  re- 
quire that  the  terms  we  employ  should  be 
accurate  and  well  defined  ;  a  point  that  has 
seldom  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  This 
uncertainty  in  the  use  of  language  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  cause  of  much  of  the  discrepancy 
that  exists  among  practitioners  on  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  I  shall  state  therefore  at 
the  outset,  in  what  sense  the  terms  contagion 
and  infection  are  to  be  employed. 

A  contagious  disease,  then,  is  one  that  is 
capable  of  being  communicated  from  one 
individual  to  another,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  some  peculiar  matter  or  poi- 
son, generated  in  the  former  and  applied  to 
the  latter,  either  by  actual  contact  or  in  the 
way  of  effluvia,  it  is  immaterial  which.  ISJow 
the  most  perfect  and  striking  example  we 
have  of  a  contagious  disease,  is  the  small  pox  ; 
to  which,  therefore,  we  should  constantly 
refer,  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  .And 
the  question  then  will  be,  is  ordinary  con- 
tinued fever,  as  it  appears  in  this  country, 
for  example,  ever  propagated  in  the  same 
way  as  small  pox  is  known  to  be,  that  is,  by 
matter  generated  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick  1 
This  question,  which  appears  at  first  suffi- 
ciently easy  to  be  answered,  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  difficult  one  ;  of  which  we  need  no 
better  proof,  than  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  still  exists  upon  the  subject.  One 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
question  admitted  of  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion, or  were  in  its  very  nature  inscrutable. 
Such  a  conclusion,  however,  seems  unrea- 
sonable ;  for  the  facts  from  which  it  is  to 
be  drawn  are  sufficiently  tangible  to  admit 
of  a  rigid  investigation.  It  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  testimony,  the  true  value  of  which 
may  be  doubtless  ascertained  by  cautious 
inquiry. 

Now  recurring  to  small pox,as  the  prototype 
or  great  example  of  a  contagious  disease,  we. 
find  thatit  is  propagatedin  one  of  two  ways  ; 
either  by  the  insertion  of  a  fluid  into  a 
wound,  by  what  is  called  inoculation  ;  which 
fluid  is  obtained  from  certain  pustules  or 
vesicles  formed   in   the  skiu,    and  which 
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possess  a  peculiar  and  determinate  charac- 1  other  way  in  which  the  facts  might  be  ex- 
ter  ;  or  else  by  effluvia  that  escape  from  the  plained,  and  therefore,  till  we  are  furnished 
bodies  of  the  sick,  while  labouring  under  the  with  more  precise  information  upon  the 
disease.  Whether  the  effluvia  are  furnished  point,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  positively, 
from  the  matter  lodged  on  the  skin  alone,  upon  this  ground,  that  a  contagious  virus  is 
or  whether  the  exhalations  arising  from  the  generated  in  the  body  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
lungs  also,  are  capable  of  producing  the  dis-  nary  fever,  as  it  is  in  smatt  pox.  The  proofs 
ease,  is,  I  believe,  not  clearly  known.  Now  we  actually  possess,  are  of  a  less  conclusive 
there  is  nothing  similar  to  variolous  matter  ;  kind,  though  they  are  such  as  appear  to  be 
to  be  observed  in  a  case  of  ordinary  fever,    satisfactory  to  most  minds 


If,  therefore,  this  disease  be  capable  of 
being  propagated  like  small  pox,  that  is,  if 
it  be  really  contagious,  it  must  be  in  the  latter 
way,  namely,  by  the  effluvia  arising  from 
the  bodies  of  the  sick.  In  the  case  of  smull 
pox,  the  contagious  virus  may  be  considered 


It  is  frequently  observed,  that  different 
individuals  residing  in  the  same  dwelling, 
are.  attacked  in  succession  by  fever,  having 
the  same  essential  symptoms.  Hence  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  they  communicated  the 
disease  one  to  another  in  the  way  of  contagion; 


an  animal  production,  formed,  apparently,  j  as  the  smallpox  would  have  done  under  simi- 
or  secreted,  as  we  call  it,  on  the  skin,  under  lar  circumstances.  But  then  it  is  urged, 
the  peculiar  inflammation  that  is  there  tak- 1  that  there  might  have  been  some  common 
ing  place.  But  you  find  nothing  like  this  j  cause  operating  of  a  local  nature,  which 
in  fever;  there  is  no  obvious  or  external  might  act  sooner  or  later  upon  the  different 
inflammation  going  on  to  which  the  forma-  |  individuals,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 


tion  of  the  virus  can  be  ascribed.  Here, 
therefore,  is  a  failure  of  the  analogy  between 
the  two  diseases.  Still  it  does  not  follow, 
that,  under  the  peculiar  morbid  action  that 
is  going  on  in  the  system  during  fever, 
there  may  not  be  generated  a  virus  that  is 
capable  of  exciting  a  similar  state  of  disease 
in  others,  and  which  may  be  thrown  off 
from  the  body  in  the  way  of  exhalation,  so 
as  to  act  at  a  greater  or  less  distance.  We 
cannot,  however,  have  any  demonstrative 
proof  of  this;  because  such  effluvia,  if  they 
really  exist,  are  not  at  all  times,  if  at  all, 
cognizable  by  the  senses.  It  is  alleged,  in- 
deed, and  1  think  often  with  some  founda- 
tion, that  a  peculiar  odour  is  exhaled  from 
the  bodies  of  fever  patients,  by  which, 
when  concentrated,  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  known.  And  if  this  be  true, 
it  would  go  far  to  lessen  the  difficulty  of 
supposing  fever  to  be  generated  by  the  efflu- 
via so  characterised. 

This  kind  of  proof,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  conclusive  ;  and  therefore 
we  should  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which 
the  disease  is  observed  to  spread  afterw  ards ; 
whether,  for  example,  as  in  the  case  of 
small  pox,  a  person  labouring  under  ordinary 
continued  fever ,  upon  being  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance, so  that  no  local  cause  could  operate 
to  produce  the  disease,  communicated  the 
fever  to  others  ;  and  so  on  in  succession, 
the  disease  still  preserving  its  essential  cha- 
racter. If  this  could  be  satisfactorily  and 
unequivocally  established,  the  point  would 
be  settled.  Now  many  persons  have  asserted 
positively,  that  they  have  known  instances 
of  this ;  and  those  are  what  we  want,  in 
order  to  decide  the  question.  Unfortunately, 
when  I  have  called  for  such  proofs,  I  have 
generally  found  them  deficient  in  circum- 
stances, so  as  to  leave  some  doubt  upon  the 
subject :    there  has  been  generally    some 


disposition  to  be  affected  by  it ;  hence  that 
such  an  argument  is  not  decisive  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  most  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Fever  Hospital  at 
Pancras,  and  almost  every  one  of  the  atten- 
dants, have  been  attacked  in  turn  by  fever, 
sooner  or  later  after  their  connexion  with 
the  Hospital ;  and  many  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  disease.  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
has  much  the  appearance  of  contagion.  In 
reply  to  this,  however,  it  is  observed,  that 
the  site  of  the  Hospital  is  a  very  unhealthy 
one  ;  and  that  the  neighbourhood  altogether, 
from  its  low  and  marshy  situation,  has  al- 
ways been  prolific  in  fever  of  this  descrip- 
tion. But  the  disease  is  by  no  means  so 
general  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hospital,  as 
such  an  opinion  supposes  :  while  the  case 
of  the  Small  Pox  Hospital,  which  is  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  Fever  Hospital,  ne- 
gatives such  a  supposition  ;  for  the  inmates 
of  the  former  show  no  such  disposition  to 

be    attacked   by  ordinary   continued  fever 

Hence  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  as- 
cribe the  disease  in  these  cases  to  a  local 
cause  ;  in  other  words,  to  say  that  it  is  of 
endemic  origin  ;  and  therefore  the  evidence 
still  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  contagion. 

Another  explanation,  and  a  more  proba- 
ble one,  has  been  offered,  namely,  that  the 
secretions  and  eihalations  from  the  bodies  of  the 
sick,  when  accumulated  by  the  neglect  of 
necessary  ablutions  and  ventilation,  acquire 
a  virulent  property,  so  as  to  be  ^capable  of 
exciting  fever  in  those  coming  within  its 
range.  And  in  confirmation  of  this,  the 
example  is  quoted  of  fever  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant  description  being  generated  by  merely 
crowding  together  a  number  of  persons, 
without  sufficient  attention  being  paid  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  that  where 
none  of  the  persons  were  at  the  time  affect- 
ed with  fever.    Thus  is  generated,  as  is 
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said,  the  Gaol,  Hospital,  and  Ship  Fever.    The  I 
famous  Old  Bailey  Fever  is  considered  as  a 
strong   illustration  of  this,  where  the  pri- 
soners, brought  into  court  for  trial,  infected  [ 
a  great  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  but 
such  only  as  happened  to  be  placed  in  the  1 
direction  of  the  current  of  air  proceeding  I 
from  the  prisoners.     The  prisoners  them-  ! 
selves  were   not  labouring   under  fever  at 
the  time,  nor  was  the  disease  then  prevalent ' 
in  the  prison  ;  but  the  prison  being  exces-  | 
siwly  crowded  and   ill-ventilated,    noxious 
effluvia  were    generated,    which,  becoming 
attached  to  their  clothes,  were  found  capa- 
ble of  exciting  fever  in  others  exposed  to  j 
them. 

If  this  be  the  true  origin  of  the  vb-us,  you  ; 
may  perceive  a  marked  distinction  between  j 
this  and  the  case  of  small  pox.  In  the  latter  | 
case,  the  virus  is  the  result  of  a  vital  action, ! 
a  morbid  secretion,  like  syphilis,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  specific  diseases.  But  in  the  for- 
mer,  the  virus  is  formed  external  to  the  ' 
body,  and  proceeds  from  some  decomposi- 1 
tion  or  degeneracy  of  the  natural  secretions  | 
or  exhalations  passing  off  or  deposited  on  i 
the  surface,  the  result  of  a  chemical  rather 
than  a  vital  process.  So  that  there  is  no  | 
proper  analogy  between  the  two.  This  dif- 
ference justifies  the  use  of  a  different  term 
to  denote  it :  and,  accordingly,  diseases  pro- 
pagated in  this  way,  that  is  by  noxious  efflu- 
via arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal 
matters  out  of  the  -body,  have  been  called 
infectious,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  really 
contagious  ones,  where  the  virus  is  generated 
within  the  body  itself,  by  a  kind  of  morbid 
secretion.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  or- 
dinary fever  may  be  said  to  be  infectious,  but 
not  contagious  like  smalt  pox.  If  this  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  infectious  virus 
may  be  carried  to  a  distance,  by  adhering 
to  the  skin  or  garments  of  a  person,  as  well 
as  by  other  ways.  In  this  manner,  the  dis- 
ease would  seem  to  be  communicated  like 
small  pox,  though  there  would  be  a  real  and 
essential  difference  between  the  two. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  prevention  would  be 
fai  easier  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  fever,  the  virus,  being 
lodged  only  in  the  clothing  or  other  matters 
about  the  person  of  the  sick,  might  easily  be 
destroyed  by  purification  ;  and  the  patient 
so  purified  might  be  removed  without  danger 
to  those  he  afterwards  communicated  with. 
But  in  the  case  of  small  pox,  and  other  real 
contagums,  the  patient  is  constantly  carrying 
within  himself  a  source  of  disease,  capable 
of  infecting  others. 

Now  considering  how  numerous  the  ex- 
ceptions are  to  the  propagation  of  ordinary 
continued  fever,  by  approach  to  the  sick,  and 
how  rarely  the  disease  spreads  from  one  to 
another  where  ventilaticn  and  cleanliness 


are  attended  to,  one  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  fever  is  really  propagated  by  infection, 
and  not  by  contagion,  like  smallpox,  (employ- 
ing those  words  in  the  sense  above  stated.) 
J'hus,  though  ordinary  fever  may  be  denied 
to  be  contagious,  in  the  sense  that  smalt  pox  is 
allowed  to  be  so,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  disease  is  capable  of  being  propa- 
gated from  one  to  another  in  the  manner 
stated,  that  is,  by  the  decomposed  animal 
matters  accumulated  around  the  bodies  of 
the  sick,  but  not  actually  generated  within 
the  body,  as  we  suppose  the  variolous  virus 
to  be.  This  property  of  re-producing  itself, 
possessed  by  common  fever,  is  sufficiently 
well  expressed  by  the  term  infectious  ;  and 
if  such  be  the  ca6e,  it  calls  for  means  of 
prevention  equally  with  small  pox,  though  of 
a  different  kind.  The  prevention  of  small 
pox,  for  instance,  requiring  not  only  the  de- 
struction or  purification  of  the  clothes  and 
other  matters  that  have  been  recently  in 
contact  with  the  sick,  but  the  avoidance  also 
of  the  sick  himself,  however  cautiously  puri- 
fied, and  that  for  an  undefined  period,  that 
is,  as  long  as  the  contagious  particles  may 
be  supposed  to  be  present,  and  exhaling 
from  the  body.  Unfortunately,  the  period 
during  which  this  continues  to  be  the  case, 
is  by  no  means  ascertained  ;  but  it  probably 
is  not  less  than  some  weeks.  Whereas,  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  fever,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  cleanse  carefully  the  clothes,  &c.  that 
have  been  about  the  sick,  the  person  him- 
self, when  sufficiently  purified  by  ablution, 
not  being  capable  of  communicating  the 
disease. 

Thus,  I  think,  your  duty  on  these  occa- 
sions is  sufficiently  clear.  You  ought  to  act 
upon  the  supposition  that  fever  is  really 
infectious,  in  the  sense  I  have  stated  :  at  the 
same  time  remembering,  that  where  clean- 
liness and  ventilation  are  attended  to,  the 
risk  of  infection  is  entremely  small ;  and  that 
the  sick  may  be  safely  removed  to  another 
place,  without  any  chance  of  communicat- 
ing the  disease,  provided  the  person  is  pro- 
perly washed  and  purified,  and  does  not  carry 
along  with  him  the  clothes  recently  worn. 
Now  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  you  may 
reconcile  some  at  least  of  the  contrariety  of 
opinion  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  plague 
itself,  (that  great  dread,  and,  as  some  choose 
to  call  it,  bugbear  of  our  legislators)  and  the 
necessity  of  the  quarantine  laws.  If  the  plagyie 
belongs  "to  the  class  of  infectious  but  not  con- 
tainous  diseases,  as  seems  highly  probable, 
the  practice  of  quarantine  needs  not  extend  to 
the  person,  but  may  be  safely  confined  to  the 
goods  concerned,  in  cases  where  these  do  not 
from  their  nature  allow  of  a  satisfactory  puri- 
fication. By  making  this  distinction,  one- 
half  of  the  oppressive  effect  of  the  quarart' 
tine  laws  would  be  obviated. 
3C  2 
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Of  Complicated  Fever. 

Fever,  in  its  simplest  state,  is  an  affection 
of  the  brain  primarily,  disordering  by  sym- 
pathy, like  other  inflammations,  the  general 
vascular  system  ;  thus  giving  rise  to  pyrexia, 
or  a  febrile  state  of  body,  but  without  actual 
disease  in  auy  other  organ.  In  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  however,  it  is  found  in 
combination  with  other  inflammations,  the 
seat  of  which  is  various,  depending  upon 
predisposition  or  individual  tendency,  cli- 
mate, season,  and  other  circumstances. 
These  accidental  combinations  have  led  to 
erroneous  conclusions,  regarding  the  in- 
trinsic nature  of  the  disease  ;  for  they  have 
been  considered  as  proving,  that  no  one 
organ  is  essentially  or  exclusively  affected 
in  fever,  but  that  each  in  turn  is  equally 
liable  with  the  brain  to  be  so  affected.  This 
can  only  be  judged  of  by  attending  to  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  order  of 
their  occurrence  ;  and  if  you  do  this,  you 
■will  readily  perceive  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  such  an  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  in  simple  fever,  there 
are  no  signs  or  symptoms  present,  but  those 
which  are  directly  referrible  to  the  brain, 
and  which  consist  in  disordered  feelings  and 
functions  of  this  organ.  But  in  complicated 
fever,  you  have  two  sets  of  symptoms  pre- 
sent at  the  same  time,  and  which  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  each  other ;  namely, 
those  that  arise  out  of  the  affection  of  the 
brain,  and  those  which  proceed  from  the 
organ  secondarily  and  accidentally  affected. 
You  have,  for  example,  the  headach,  the 
soft  pulse,  the  brown  tongue,  the  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  and  the  tendency  to  de- 
lirium, that  characterise  proper  fever ;  in 
combination  with  the  local  pain  and  dis- 
turbed function,  of  the  part  secondarily 
affected.  Simple  inflammation  of  other 
organs  than  the  brain,  is  never  attended 
with  the  symptoms  of  proper  or  idiopathic 
fever. 

The  secondary  inflammation  may  arise  at 
any  period  of  the  course  of  fever,  or  may 
even  to  all  appearance  begin  with  it.  But 
it  may  also  happen,  that  the  fever  is  the 
secondary  affection,  the  usual  order  in  this 
case  being  reversed.  Thus  in  simple  pneu- 
monia, it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
during  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  head 
begins  to  be  complained  of,  the  tongue  is 
observed  to  turn  brown,  delirium  makes  its 
appearance,  and  there  is  extreme  prostra- 
tion of  muscular  strength.  The  disease  is 
then  commonly  said  to  assume  the  typhoid 
shape,  that  is,  it  becomes  a  case  of  compli- 
cated fever. 

Various  parts  are  liable  thus  to  become 
affected  with  inflammation  during  the  course 
of  fever  depending  upon  the  circumstances 
above  alluded  to.  If  there  is  in  any  individual 


a  strong  tendency  to  inflammation  in  any 
part,  previously  to  the  attack  of  fever,  such 
part  will  be  likely  to  fall  into  a  state  of  in- 
flammation during  its  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  brain,  in  some  persons,  is  so  prone 
to  inflammation,  that  fever,  with  delirium, 
and  other  appropriate  symptoms,  is  apt  to 
arise  during  the  course  of  othsr  inflamma- 
tions, though  of  a  trivial  kind. 

Climate  has  a  material  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  seat  of  such  accidental  complica- 
tions of  idiopathic  fever.  In  hot  climates, 
where  a  strong  predisposition  exists  to  ab- 
dominal disease,  inflammation  in  the  stomach 
or  intestinal  canal,  is  a  very  frequent  con- 
comitant of  fever  ;  giving  rise  to  the  enor- 
mous vomitings,  often  of  grumous  matters, 
(black  vomit,')  and  to  the  dysenteric  purg- 
ings,  that  so  often  appear  as  the  attendants 
of  fever  in  those  climates.  The  liver  is 
another  part  so  disposed  ;  and  accordingly, 
this  organ  is  frequently  attacked  by  inflam- 
mation during  the  continuance  of  fever  ; 
and  the  bile,  in  some  of  these  cases,  being 
obstructed  in  its  passage  into  the  duodenum, 
and  subsequently  absorbed  into  the  blood- 
vessels, occasions  the  yellowness  that  has 
given  origin  to  the  term  yellow  fever,  a  com- 
bination that  is  altogether  accidental.  Even 
in  temperate  climates,  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera do  not  always  escape.  Indeed,  I 
should  say,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  protracted  fever  in  this  country,  in- 
flammation arises  either  in  the  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  intestines,  or  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  latter  frequently  resulting 
from  the  intemperate  employment  of  ca- 
thartic drugs.  Towards  the  end  of  long  and 
hot  summers,  such  combinations  of  idiopathic 
fever,  with  abdominal  inflammation,  are  ex- 
tremely frequent :  and  the  liver  partaking  in 
the  disease,  its  secretion  is  disturbed,  and 
often  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  occasion 
vomitiug  or  purging,  or  both.  Such  are 
usually  termed  bilious  fevers.  Cholera  mor- 
bus itself,  is  most  frequently  a  combination 
of  fever,  with  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 
In  the  winter  and  spring,  on  the  other  hand, 
fever  is  found  combined  with  the  prevailing- 
diseases  of  those  seasons ;  such  as  catarrh, 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  rheumutism. 

Fever  is  sometimes  rendered  more  dan-' 
gerous  by  such  combination  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, sometimes  the  contrary  ;  the  second- 
ary affection,  as  it  .would  seem,  counter- 
acting iu  some  degree  the  disease  in  the 
brain,  so  as  to  reduce  its  violence.  Thus, 
if  inflammation  arises  in  the  stomach,  or 
general  structure  of  the  intestine,  or  the 
peritoneum,  in  the  course  of  fever,  the 
danger  is  greatly  enhanced  ;  and  to  this 
cause,  apparently,  is  chiefly  owing  the  ex- 
treme fatality  of  the  fevers  of  hot  climates. 
Even  with  us,  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis 
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during  fever,  is  a  very  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstance, and  adds  much  to  the  danger  of 
the  disease  :  whereas  slight  diarrhoea,  or 
catarrh,  or  rheumatism,  exerts  rather  a 
favourable  influence  over  the  disease. 

When  these  cases  of  complicated  fever  are 
examined  after  death,  they  present  appear- 
ances that  are  in  conformity  with  the  symp- 
toms that  existed  during  life.  Thus,  in  a 
great  proportion  of  instances  of  persons 
dying  of  fever,  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  alimentary  canal,  (a  part  very  open  to 


than  once  had  occasion  to  regret  this,  in  my 
own  practice :  but  where  inflammation  arises 
in  the  stomach,  or  intestines,  or  even  their 
peritoneal  covering,  in  the  course  of  fever, 
it  requires  the  greatest  attention  to  be  paid 
to  it.  The  means  to  be  used  are,  of  course, 
such  as  are  calculated  to  counteract  inflam- 
mation in  the  part  affected,  but  modified  by 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 
What  might  be  proper  in  a  simple  case  of 
pneumonia  or  enteritis,  such  as  Mood-letting  to 
large  extent,  might  be  wholly  inadmissible 


observacion,)   is  found  in  a  reddened,  and  I  in  the   same    affection,    when  complicated 
sometimes   ulcerated  state;  while,  in  cer-    with  idiopathic  fever.     If  the  latter  disease, 


tain  parts  of  the  canal,  the  inflammation  ex 
tends  to  the  general  substance  of  the  in- 
testine, rendering  it  of  a  dark-red  hue, 
thickened,  and  contracted.  The  frequent 
appearance  of  changes  of  this  kind  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
this  is  the  essential  seat  of  the  disease  ;  and 
upon  this  ground  merely,  the  term  gastro- 
enteritis has  been  applied  to  idiopathic  Jeter ; 
as  if  it  were  a  constant  or  invariable  occur- 
rence. This,  however,  is  not  true.  In 
simple  fever,  no  such  effects  of  inflammation 
are  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  :  it  is  only 
where  a  manifest  disorder  in  the  actions  of 
the  caual  existed  during  life,  that  these  ap- 
pearances are  met  with  ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
they  may  always  be  predicted.  The  fre- 
quency of  such  appearances  in  the  present 
dav,  is  ascribable  to  the  almost  constant 
aud  intemperate  use  of  drastic  purgatives, 
especially  calomel,  a  medicine  that  is  fully 
capable,  in  the  three  and  five-grain  doses 
usually  prescribed,  of  exciting  inflamma- 
tion in  the  mucous  membrane,  which,  in  the 
depressed  state  of  the  system  that  exists  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  fever,  is  very  likely  to 
prove  fatal.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the 
brain  has  shown  no  appearance  of  inflam- 
mation when  examined  after  death  ;  or  the 
appearances  have  been  so  slight,  as  to  have 
been  disregarded.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious  :  the  occurrence  of  the  intestinal 
inflammation  (which  is  always  known  by 
the  symptoms  of  pain,  purging,  tension, 
and  hardness  of  the  abdomen)  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  an  abatement,  and  sometimes  an 
entire  subsidence,  of  the  cerebral  disorder  ; 
showing  a  diminution  of  disease  in  the 
brain,  and  leaving  little,  therefore,  to  be 
discovered  by  dissection  after  death. 

In  treating  complicated  cases  of  fever,  you 
are  to  consider  what  I  have  just  stated,  re- 
garding the  favourable  or  unfavourable  in- 
fluence of  the  secondary  disease.  If  this 
should  occur  in  a  safe  part,  it  should  rather 
be  encouraged,  or  at  all  events  not  hastily 
suppressed  ;  as  where  diarrhoea  arises  in 
fever,  it  tends  powerfully  to  mitigate  the 
brain  affection,  while  the  hasty  suppression 
pf  it,  by  opium  more  particularly,  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  worst  effects.    I  have  more 


for  example,  should  have  subsisted  so  long, 
as  to  have  assumed  the  typhoid,  or  (as  our 
Gallic  neighbours  call  it)  the  adynamic  state, 
(that  is,  where  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of 
oppression,  sheddingits  malignant  influence 
over  the  general  system,)  the  propriety  of 
taking  blood  at  all,  is  very  questionable  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  done,  under 
such  circumstances,  with  great  caution  and 
reserve.  We  are  obliged  then  to  rely  upon 
remedies  of  a  less  efficient  kind ;  such  as 
leeches,  fomentations,  or  blistering. 

You  will  now,  I  presume,  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  terms  erysipelatous, 
miliary,  catarrhal,  pulmonic,  gastric,  and 
others,  as  applied  to  fever.  They  mean 
idiopathic  fever,  or  inflammation  of  the  general 
cerebral  substance,  combined  with  inflam- 
mation in  some  other  organ,  and  which, 
therefore,  I  have  called  complicated  fever  ; 
the  combination,  however,  being  purely 
accidental.     Let  us  next  consider 

Periodical  Fevers. 

These  are  sucli  as  recur  by  fits  or  paroxysms, 
with  intervals  of  different  duration,  in  which 
the  symptoms  in  a  great  measure,  or  wholly, 
disappear.  Periodical  fevers  include  both 
intermittents  and  remittents,  which  are,  iu 
fact,  only  different  degrees  of  the  same 
tiling  :  the  term  intermittent,  or  intermitting 
fever,  being  applied  where  the  intervals  are. 
nearly  free  from  disease,  while  that  of  remit' 
tent  is  given  to  such  as  suffer  a  considerable 
abatement  only  of  symptoms.  That  those 
are  the  same  in  nature,  is  evident,  both 
from  their  arising  from  one  common  cause, 
and  from  their  mutually  changing  into  one 
another.  I  shall  first  speak  of  intermittents, 
as  the  most  simple  of  the  class  of  periodical 
fevers. 

An  intermittent  then,  or  intermitting  fever, 
which  in  vulgar  language  is  called  an  ague, 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  paroxysm  or  jit,  as 
it  is  called,  and  the  interval  or  time  of  intar- 
missitm.  The  duration  of  these,  respectively, 
and  relatively  to  each  other,  is  very  differ- 
ent ;  the  length  of  the  paroxysm  varying 
from  four  or  six  hours,  to  twelve  or  sixteen ; 
but  always  terminating  within,  twenty-four 
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hours.  The  intervals  or  i?itermissions  vary 
much  more  ;  as  from  a  few  hours,  to  one  or 
two  days,  or,  as  is  said,  even  longer  ;  still 
preserving  a  regularity  of  character.  When 
the  paroxysm  recurs  daily,  the  disease  is 
termed  a  quotidian  ;  when  every  other  day 
only ,  a  tertian  ;  and  when  there  is  an  inter- 
val of  two  entire  days,  it  is  called  a  quartan, 
that  is,  there  are  two  paroxysms  in  four 
days.  It  is  alleged  that  three,  or  four  days 
maybe  interposed  between  the  fits,  or  even 
a  week;  when  the  terms  quintan,  sextan,  and 
septenary,  have  been  applied  :  but  this  is  less 
certain,  the  three  forms  I  first  mentioned 
being  the  only  ones  upon  which  we  can  rely 
as  sufficiently  established.  Each  of  these 
has  its  proper  time  of  attack  ;  the  quotidian, 
early  in  the  morning ;  the  tertian,  about 
noon ;  and  the  quartan,  in  the  afternoon. 
Any  material  deviation  from  this,  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  irregularity,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  less  manageable  in  consequence. 
These  forms  are  frequently  interchanged. 
Thus,  if  the  disease  begins  as  a  quotidian,  it 
often,  after  a  few  returns,  becomes  a  tertian ; 
and  if  it  is  prolonged  for  some  weeks,  it 
generally  assumes  the  quartan  form.  But 
sometimes  the  order  is  reversed,  or  other- 
wise changed  ;  the  changes  depending  upon 
causes  that  we  do  not  understand.  There 
are  other  varieties  occasionally  observed  in 
intermitting  fevers:  as  the  double  tertian, 
where  there  is  a  paroxysm  every  day,  but  of 
unequal  severity,  those  of  the  alternate 
days  being  alike  ;  the  idea  in  this  case  was, 
that  two  tertians  were  present  in  the  system 
at  the  same  time.  We  meet  also  in  writers 
with  the  terms  semi-tertian,  triple-quartan, 
and  many  others  ;  none  of  which  are  suffi- 
ciently established,  as  permanent  varieties, 
nor  are  they  at  all  understood  :  it  is  useless, 
therefore,  to  detain  you  longer  with  them. 

Symptoms. —  Inter mittents  often  make  their 
attack  like  continued  fevers  ;  but  generally  in 
a  more  sudden  and  violent  manner  ;  the 
rigors,  or  trembling  with  a  sense  of  cold, 
being  very  severe.  Many,  however,  begin 
with  little  or  no  cold  fit.  The  duration 
of  the  cold  fit  is  various  ;  some  times 
only  half  an  hour ;  at  other  times,  three 
or  four  hours,  seldom  longer.  During  the 
cold  fit,  which  constitutes  the  first  stage, 
the  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities  is  of 
a  pale  or  sallow  hue ;  the  skin  is  corrugated, 
and  the  features  contracted  and  sharp.  The 
pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  sometimes  irregu- 
lar. There  is  pain  commonly  felt  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  down  the  back  ;  the 
head  feels  as  if  tightly  girded.  If  the  head 
is  grasped  between  the  hands,  an  increase 
of  heat  is  felt  within,  at  the  very  time  that 
the  surface  and  extremities  are  cold.  There 
is  more  or  less  of  stupor  and  insensibility  to 
impressions ;  the  mind  is  weakened,  and 
sometimes  disordered  ;     and   the  viuscular 


power  is  irregularly,  or,  as  we  might  say, 
convulsively  exerted  (rigors  and  tremors). — 
There  is  a  sense  of  oppression  or  anxiety 
about  the  chest,  and  occasionally  deep 
sighing. 

These  symptoms  are  gradually  succeeded 
by  those  of  the  hot  fit  or  second  stage  ;  the 
heat  commencing  at  the  centre,  gradually 
extends  to  the  surface  and  extremities  ;  the 
skin  becomes  hot, but  dry.;  the  pulse  strong, 
and  frequent,  and  rather  hard  or  contracted, 
though  less  so  than  in  the  culd  fit ;  the  pain 
in  the  head  is  of  a  throbbing  kind ;  the  face 
flushed,  and  the  features  tumid  ;  the  tongue 
is  more  thickly  furred,  and  of  a  light  drab 
colour.  The  sense  of  oppression  at  the  pre- 
covdia  now  lessens  ;  the  tremors  or  shiver- 
ing cease  ;  the  limbs  are  pained  universally. 
If  urine  be  passed  at  this  time,  it  is  scanty, 
scalding,  and  high  coloured.  The  other 
secretions  are  diminished,  or  suppressed. 
The  duration  of  this  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  from  four  or  six  hours,  to  eight  or 
ten ;  when  another  change  takes  place, 
termed  the  third  stage,  or  crisis,  under  which 
the  paroxysm  declines  altogether.  The  skin 
becomes  gradually  moist,  till  profuse  sweat- 
ing occurs,  under  whicli  the  general  distress 
of  the  patient  lessens  ;  the  headach  sub- 
sides ;  the  pulse  becomes  soft  and  full  ;  the 
urine  more  copious,  and  deposits  a  sediment 
as  it  cools.  This  is  followed  by  sleep,  from 
which  the  patient  awakes  comparatively 
without  complaint '  and  in  this  state  he  re- 
mains till  the  next  recurrence. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  altogether  is 
uncertain.  It  may  terminate  after  a  few 
paroxysms,  and  that  spontaneously  ;  or  it 
may  be  protracted  to  many  months,  during 
which  it  may  undergo  the  changes  h)  type 
I  have  before  mentioned ;  sometimes  it 
ceases  altogether  for  a  time,  but  is  renewed 
again.  On  some  occasions,  after  an  un- 
usually severe  jiaroxysm,  the  disease  never 
recurs ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that 
a  more  violent  paroxysm  than  usual,  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  greater  mildness. 

Intermittents  often  begin  like  continued 
fevers,  and  go  on  so  for  many  days  ;  break- 
ing down  by  degTees  into  the  periodical 
form.  In  such  cases,  their  real  nature  at 
first  is  not  seen.  Sometimes  they  intermit 
from  the  first ;  beginning,  then,  with  a 
severe  cold  fit,  or  ague,  as  this  stage  of  the 
j>aroxysm  is  vulgarly  called.  From  being 
ifitermittent ,  they  sometimes  degenerate  into 
an  almost  continued  form  ;  as  when  too  early 
recourse  is  had  to  tonics  anil  btimulants.  Some 
have  said  that  ordininary  continued  fever  may 
become  intermittent ;  but  this  is  doubtful  : 
it  is  at  all  events  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

Intermitting  fever  is  sometimes  marked  by 
the  preponderance  of  some  particular  symp- 
tom, not  altogether  foreign  to  the  disease, 
but  unusual  in  degree.    Thus  we  find  in 
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authors,  mention  made  of  tertiana  phrenitica, 
soporosa,  hemiplegica,  asthmatica,  hysterica,  epi- 
leptica,  tetaiwdes,  and  many  others,  Inter- 
mittents, again,  like  continued  fevers,  may  be 
complicated  with  other  affections,  generally 
inflammation  of  some  organ.  Thus,  we 
have  the  tertiana pleuritica,  arthritica,urticata, 
and  others.  Not  unfrequently,  we  find  it 
in  combination  with  dysentery,  or  with  pul- 
monary disease.  Long-continued  intermit- 
tents  have  a  strong  tendency  to  induce 
chronic  inflammation  in  the  liver,  or  spleen  ; 
rendering  these  organs  hard,  and  often 
tumid  :  the  indurated  structure  may  then 
be  often  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  is  vulgarly  termed  ague-cahe. 
The  liver  is  often  so  affected  as  to  obstruct 
the  free  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  duode- 
num, (the  secretion  of  course  going  on.) 
Jaundice  then  makes  its  appearance. 

Cuuses. — The  principal,  if  not  the  sole, 
cause  of  intermitting  frier,  is  the  vapours  or 
effluvia  escaping  from  marshy  soils,  or  any 
other  situation  where  vegetable  matters  are 
undergoing  decomposition  by  the  combined 
agency  of  heat  and  moisture.  The  common 
term  applied  to  these  effluvia,  is  marsh  mias- 
mata. The  disease  is,  therefore,  of  local 
origin,  or  of  the  class  termed  endemic,  as  I 
before  explained  to  you.  We  have  abundant 
proofs  of  its  originating  in  this  way,  in  vari- 
ous districts  of  our  own  country  :  as  in  the 
marshes  of  Essex  and  Kent ;  in  the  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire  ;  and  in 
all  other  analogous  situations.  In  Holland 
and  the  low  countries  of  Germany,  inter- 
mittents are  still  more  rife,  and  more  severe 
also  :  while,  in  similar  situations  in  hot  cli- 
mates, they  acquire  the  highest  degree  of 
malignity.  The  intrinsic  nature,  or  chemi- 
cal properties,  of  the  miasmata,  have  not  been 
ascertained.  That  they  are  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matters  chiefly, 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  from  the  situation 
and  circumstances  in  which  they  are  gene- 
rated ;  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  effluvia 
escaping  from  decomposing  animal  matters, 
give  rise  to  fevers  of  a  different  character, 
in  which  the  tendency  to  intermission  is  not 
in  general,  if  at  all,  observed.  These  mias- 
mata appear  to  be  formed  by  the  influence  of 
heat  on  a  moist  soil.  Hence,  they  are  not 
observed  to  operate  in  winter,  nor  in  the 
height  of  summer,  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  dry.  The  dense  and  fetid  fogs 
that  are  seen  to  hover  over  the  surface  of 
marshes  where  intermittents  prevail,  are 
either  the  miasmata  themselves,  or  more 
probably  the  medium  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended. These  vapours  appear  to  be  limited 
hi  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  action, 
though  the  limits  are  not  accurately  de- 
fined. There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  they 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  wind,  to  tbe  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile  or  more,  in  an  active 


state.  They  do  not  appear  to  rise  to  any 
considerable  height ;  for  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  upper  stories  of  a  lofty 
house  were  exempt  from  their  influence, 
while  the  lower  parts  of  the  same  dwelling, 
were  affected  by  them.  The  activity  of 
marsh  miasmata  is  different  in  different  situa- 
tions, according  as  the  combined  iufluence 
of  heat  and  moisture  is  greater  or  less.  In 
this  country,  they  are  less  active  than  in 
Holland  and  Flanders  ;  while  in  Italy,  as  in 
the  marshes  near  Rome,  they  acquire  a  high 
degree  of  virulence.  They  are  by  no  means 
constant  in  their  action,  many  individuals 
escaping  their  influence  altogether,  and 
enjoying  excellent  health  in  those  situa- 
tions :  which  shows  that  some  predisposition 
is  necessary  to  their  effect.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, that  while  some  persons  arc 
affected  very  quickly  by  marsh  effluvia,  as 
within  a  few  days  after  exposure,  others 
escape  for  a  considerable  time.  And  what 
is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  persons  are 
often  exposed  to  them  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
at  a  time,  without  being  affected  by  them, 
yet  upon  removal  to  a  distant  and  healthy 
spot,  they  often  fall  ill  of  intermitting  fever, 
after  an  interval  of  many  weeks,  contracted 
apparently  in  the  marshes  they  had  quitted. 
General  weakness  of  system,  however  in- 
duced, appears  to  be  a  predisposing  cir- 
cumstance :  whereas  a  generous  diet,  warm 
clothing,  and  a  moderate  indulgence,  in  the 
use  of  strong  drinks,  appear  to  afford  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  security  agaiust  their 
influence.  It  is  generally  believed  in  Hol- 
land, that  smoking  tobacco  contributes  to  pre- 
serve persons  against  the  action  of  marsk 
miasmata;  and  this  is  not  improbable,  con- 
sidering that  tobacco,  as  well  as  alchohol,  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  narcotics,  which  exert 
a  powerful  and  specific  influence  on  the 
brain. 

Theory. — You  will  perhaps  be  startled  at 
first,  Gentlemen,  at  my  including  inter- 
mittents with  continued  fever,  as  examples  of 
brain  affection,  and  as  consisting  in  inflam- 
mation of  this  organ.  This  variety  of  fever 
has,  indeed,  been  often  brought  forward  as 
militating  unanswerably  against  the  doctrine 
which  I  have,  supported.  I  do  not  much 
wonder  at  this,  when  I  consider  the  great 
influence  of  habit  over  our  opinions  as  well 
as  actions.  We  are  so  long  accustomed  to 
look  on  things  in  a  certain  light,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty,  as  well  as  reluctance,  we  are 
induced  to  change  our  views.  I  shall  men- 
tion the  grounds  of  the  opinion  I  have 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  seat  and  nature  of 
intermittents,  leaving  the  matter  to  your  own 
judgment  hereafter.  I  may  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  opinion  has  a  material,  and,  as 
I  believe,  a  beneficial,  influence  on  practice ; 
if  true,  therefore,  it  deserves  to  be  main- 
tained. 
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The  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  makes 
complaint,  are,  in  all  essential  respects,  the 
same  in  intermitting  as  in  continued  fevers. 
Pain  in  the  head,  often  extending  down  the 
spine,  is  the  leading  symptom  in  both. 
There  is  in  both,  also,  the  same  disorder 
observed  in  the  sensorial  functions,  namely, 
in  sensatim,  voluntary  motion,  and  intellect  ; 
the  latter  being  frequently  disordered  to  the 
degree  of  delirium.  In  short,  no  one  could 
distinguish  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent, 
from  a  continued  fever  of  the  active  or  in- 
flammatory kind  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  only  by 
observing  the  termination  and  recurrence  of 
the  paroxysm,  that  the  distinction  can  be 
made.  Now  as  symptoms  are  nothing  but 
the  signs  of  an  imperfect  or  disordered  state 
of  particular  functions,  they  serve  always  to 
indicate  the  part  immediately  affected  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  point  out  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease. An  identity  of  symptoms,  therefore, 
shows  an  identity  of  disease.  Whatever, 
then,  is  true  of  a  continued  fever,  in  regard 
to  either  its  seat  or  nature,  is  true  of  an  in- 
termittent, as  far  as  the  symptoms  correspond. 
The  principal  difference  between  them,  lies 
in  the  periodical  character  of  the  latter,  and 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  other.  Not 
only  are  the  local  symptoms  the  same,  but 
the  general  also  ;  pyrexia,  or  a  febrile  state  of 
system,  taking  place  in  both.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  strictly  speaking,  the  intermission 
is  perfect,  that  is,  absolutely  free  from  the 
disease  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  tongue  remains 
in  a  furred  state,  often  with  other  febrile 
symptoms,  though  greatly  reduced  in  degree. 
And  as  such  symptoms,  especially  the  furred 
tongue,  are  the  consequence  merely  of  local 
disease,  (inflammation,)  they  serve  to  show 
that  the  primary  disease,  the  brain-affection, 
still  subsists,  though  so  slight  as  hardly  to 
disturb  the  functions.  If  you  observe  the 
tongue  to  be  much  coated  in  a  patient  re- 
cently labouring  under  intermitting  fever, 
and  there  is  no  other  inflammation  existing 
to  account  for  such  a  state  of  tongue,  you 
may  rely  upon  it  that  the  paroxysm  will 
recur  again.  But  when  the  tongue  lias  be- 
come clean,  the  patient  is  safe  from  a  re- 
currence. In  the  intervals,  therefore,  of 
the  most  perfect  intermittent,  there  is  not 
complete apyrexia,  or  an  absolute  cessation 
of  the  febrile  symptoms ;  nor,  probably, 
has  the  local  disease  in  the  brain,  wholly 
disappeared.  It  is  an  abatement  of  symp- 
toms merely,  and  not  an  absolute  cessation 
of  them.  And  it  is  agreeable  to  this  opinion, 
that  there  are  all  gradations  between  the 
regular  intermittent,  and  the  remittent  form 
of  the  disease.  Dissection  is  of  less  avail  in 
detecting  the  seat  and  nature  of  intermitting, 
than  of  continued  fever;  and  that  for  the  ob- 
vious reason,  that  intermiltents  do  not  often 
in  themselves  prove  fatal :  when  they  do  so, 
it  is  commonly  in  a  secondary  way,  by  in- 


ducing some  other  fatal  disease,  such  as 
dropsy,  or  pulmonary  consumption.  Still, 
you  will  meet  with  numerous  instances,  in 
the  writings  of  Morgagni  and  other  morbid 
anatomists,  of  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of 
inflammation  in  the  brain,  in  persons  dying 
of  intermitting,  no  less  than  of  continued  fever. 
The  advantage  derivable  from  this  theory 
in  regard  to  practice,  I  shall  presently  en- 
deavour to  show  you. 

Prognosis. — Intermitting  'fevers  are  not  in 
general  considered  dangerous  ;  nor  are  they 
so,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is 
chiefly  by  inducing  other  diseases,  as  dropsy 
or  pulmonary  consumption,  that  they  prove 
fatal.  Patients  however  have  sometimes 
died  in  the  cold  Jit,  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 

Treatment  of  Intermitting  Fever. — As  this 
form  of  fever  appears  producible  only  by  a 
single  cause,  marsh  miasmata,  (other  causes, 
such  as  exposure  to  cold  and  fatigue,  acting 
as  concurrent  causes  only,)  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  disease  is  of  a  somewhat  sj)e- 
cific  nature,  and  therefore  not  so  immediately 
under  the  influence  of  remedies  of  a  common 
kind,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  diseases.  If 
this  be  true,  we  must  look  to  experience 
chiefly  as  our  guide.  Now  the  treatment  of 
intermittents,  as  ascertained  by  experience, 
appears  to  be  pretty  well  determined  ; 
though  much  advantage  may  at  the  same 
time  be  derived  from  the  theoretical  view  I 
have  taken,  namely,  that  the  disease  con- 
sists in  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
brain,  modified  in  some  degree,  no  doubt, 
by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  In 
adopting  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  you 
need  not  fear  that  I  shall  mislead  you  in  re- 
gard to  practice  ;  for  I  am  too  well  convinced 
of  the  importance  and  value  of  experience, 
to  quit  so  safe  and  necessary  a  guide.  But 
there  may  be  cases  where  theory  is  a  safer 
guide  than  what  is  called  experience  ;  for 
this  is  not  always  sufficiently  precise  and 
applicable,  to  be  relied  upon  ;  persons  in 
ajjpealing  to  it,  are  often  misled  by  loose 
and  imperfect  analogies. 

The  treatment  of  intermittents  may  be  di- 
vided into  that  which  is  administered  in  the 
time  of  the  paroxysms,  and  that  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  their  recurrence;  this  last  is  of 
comparatively  modern  date,  that  is,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  for 
before  this  time,  intermittents  were  treated 
much  like  continued  fevers,  and  chiefly  by 
sudorific  means.  By  forcing  sweats,  by  the 
use  of  stimulant  remedies  and  external  heat, 
the  paroxysm  was  for  the  time  aggravated  ; 
but  when  brought  to  a  termination,  on  many 
occasions  it  did  not  recur.  Besides  the  un  • 
certainty  of  this  mode  of  practice,  the  case 
was  sometimes  rendered  worse  by  the  use 
of  such  active  stimulants,  and  made  to  assume 
a  continued  form.     But  in  general,  the  dis- 
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ease  was  left  to  follow  its  course,  the  reme- 
dies employed  being  of  a  very  inefficient 
Kind.  The  disease  then  often  run  a  very 
protracted  course,  continuing  for  many 
months,  and  giving  rise,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, to  the  secondary  affections  I  de- 
scribed to  you  above.  The.  employment  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  for  the  cure  of  intermittent *> 
was  a  great  improvement  in  practice  ;  for 
by  its  use  in  the  intervals,  the  recurrence 
of  the  paroxysms  is  quickly  prevented ;  so 
that  the  disease  is  cured  often  in  the  space 
of  a  few  days. 

Now  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object, 
it  is  necessary  you   should  attend  to  certain 
circumstances,  without  which  you  will  be 
very  likely  to  fail  in  your  attempts  to  cure, 
and  very  probably  make  the  matter  worse. 
The  bark  seldom  succeeds  in  putting  a  stop 
to  intermitting  fever,    unless   the    disease  is 
tolerably  regular   in  its  character— that  is, 
unless  it   recurs  at  the    usual  periods,  and 
the  intervals  are  free  from  disease,  or  nearly 
so.     If,   for  example,  there  should  be  much 
head-ache  observed  in  the    interval ;  if  the 
skin  should  be  hot,  the  pulse  quick,  and  the 
tongue  more  than  usually  furred  ;  or  if  the 
disease  should  be  complicated  with  another 
affection,  such  as  thoracic  or  abdominal  in- 
flammation ;  the  chances  of  failure  with  the 
bark  are  so  great,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  or  even  proper  to  make  the  attempt, 
as    the   cure  will   rather   be  retarded   than 
promoted  by   it.     Your  first  object  should 
be,  therefore,   to  bring  the  disease  to  a  re- 
gular form.     This   will  often  be    done   by 
merely  leaving  it  to  itself  for   afewdays, 
undisturbed.     The  end  may  be  more  cer- 
tainly  accomplished   by  means   of  counter- 
irritation  ;    such    as   vomiting  and    purging, 
which  ought  in  general  to  precede  the  use 
of  the  bark.     Sudorijics  are  also  applicable  to 
the  same  purpose,  though  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection before  stated,  of  being  too  stimulant 
in  their  operation. 

Bloodletting  is  a  powerful  means  of  bringing 
an  intermittent  to  a  state  of  regularity,  fitting 
it  thus  for  the  employment  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  or  similar  remedies.  Where  the  inter- 
mitteju  is  complicated  with  another  inflam- 
mation, either  in  the  chest  or  in  the  abdo- 
men, I  consider  bloodletting  as  almost  indis- 
pensable to  the  safety  of  the  patient.  Now 
the  notion  so  generally  entertained,  that 
intermitting  fever  is  founded  in  debility,  and 
therefore  that  bloodletting  is  adverse  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  disease,  is  totally  with- 
out foundation.  You  need  be  under  no  ap- 
prehension on  this  ground.  When  used 
with  due  caution,  I  know,  from  frequently 
repeated  experience,  that  it  is  not  only  safe", 
but  of  great  advantage  on  many  occasions, 
rendering  the  cure  easier  by  other  means. 
In  numerous  instances,  I  have  found  it  take 
off  the  disease  altogether,  without  any  other 
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assistance  ;  the  paroxysms  becoming  milder 
and  milder,  so  as  to  cease  wholly  after  three 
or  four  periods ;  the  patient.at  the  same  time, 
suffering  little  or  nothing  from  weakness,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  blood,  but  recover- 
ing his   appetite,  and  quickly  regaining  his 
iormer  strength.    This  I  have  witnessed  over 
and  overagain,  in  the  practice  of  this  Institu- 
tion, and  in  cases  where  the  disease  existed 
in  the  simplest  form.     The  blood,  in  these 
cases,  always  exhibits  the  strongest  inflam- 
matory characters   on  its  surface.     Where 
the  intermittent  is  found  combined  with  pul- 
monic inflammation,  or  even  hepatic  disease, 
if  at  all  acute,  it  must  be  an  extreme   case 
indeed,  that  would  deter  me   from  drawing 
blood.     In  thus  acting,  however,  yon  are  to 
remember,  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  active 
inflammation  ;  nor  in  general  is  it  of  recent 
occurrence.     The  system,  on  the  contrary, 
is  often  much  reduced  in  point  of  strength, 
by  the  continuance  of  the  disease.     Large 
bleeding  therefore  is  out  of  the   question  ; 
but  the  taking  blood  to  the  extent  of  five 
or  six  ounces  at  a  time,  and  this  repeated 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  for  as"  many 
times,  you  may  rely  upon  it,   is  both  safe, 
and,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated, 
nightly   beneficial.     I  am  not  contending, 
however,  that  bloodletting  is  always,  or  even 
generally,  proper  in  the    cure  of  intermit- 
tents.     I   think,    on    the    contrary,    that    it 
should  be   confined  principally  to  the  cases 
where  the  disease  is  of  a  complicated  nature. 
But  it   is  of  importance   that   you    should 
know,  that  the  practice  is  safe,  and  that  the 
fears  usually  entertained  with  regard  to  it, 
are  wholly  groundless. 

When,  by  the  means  now  mentioned,  the 
disease  has  become  regular,  it  is  in  general 
easily  put  a  stop  to,  by  the  cinchona  or 
Peruvian  hark  ;  administered,  not  in  the  parox- 
ysms, but  in  the  intervals  only.  It  should  be 
as  largely  and  as  frequently  given  as  the 
stomach  will  bear,  without  nausea  ;  and  it 
is  more  effectual,  if  employed  in  substance. 
For  example,  you  may  give  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms  every  second  or 
third  hour,  from  the  termination  of  one 
paroxysm  to  the  beginning  0f  the  next. 
When  used  with  the  precautions  mentioned, 
the  disease  sometimes  does  not  recur  at  all  ; 
and  in  general  it  ceases  to  do  so  after  two 
or  three  tits.  If  the  bark  should  produce 
either  vomiting  or  purging,  it  fails  to  cure. 
The  addition  of  some  spice  or  spirituous 
liquor,  makes  it  sit  better  on  the  stomach, 
and  even  increases  its  curative  power  very 
considerably.  The  active  principle  of  this 
drug,  lately  introduced  into  practice  by  the 
French  physicians,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  is 
a  valuable  discovery,  on  account  of  its 
greater  efficacy,  and  more  convenient  ex- 
hibition. One,  two,  or  three  grains,  may 
be  considered  as  aa  adequate  dose.    The 
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comparative  value  of  the  different  species 
of  cinchona,  is  not  clearly  ascertained  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  all  possess  the  same 
febrifuge  property.  Other  astringent  barks  ; 
and  even  the  mineral  astringents,  as  alum ; 
and  also  the  bitter  jdants,  have  all  a  power 
of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  intermitt'mg 
fever  ;  though  their  eflLacy  is  probably  less 
than  that  of  the  cinchona.  Arsenic  has  a 
wonderful  property  of  the  same  kind,  and 
appears  to  be  more  effectual  than  the  bark 
itself.  The  usual  dose  is  five  or  six  drops 
of  the  solution  if  arsenic,  as  directed  in.  the 
pharmacopoeia  ;  and  it  may  be  given  three 
or  four  times  in  21  hours,  gradually  increas- 
ing the  dose  to  15  or  20  drops.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  confine  its  use  to  the  intervals, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  bark. 

Other  modes  of  treating  intermittents  have 
been  recommended  ;  such  as  the  giving  a 
grain  or  two  of  opium  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fit.  Other  narcotics  have  been  used 
in  the  same  way,  and  probably  owe  their 
curative  power  to  the  specific  operation 
they  exert  on  the  brain.  A  large  quantity 
of  strong  spirit,  as  half  a  pint  of  brandy,  for 
instance,  is  a  vulgar  remedy.  All  these, 
however,  are  less  certain,  and  are  not  at  all 
times  safe.  Intermitting  fevers  are,  in  some 
degree,  under  the  influence  of  the  mind  and 
imagination.  Terror,  for  instance,  has  put 
a  stop  to  the  disease  :  and  upon  the  same 
ground,  epithems  to  the  wrists,  and  charms  and 
amulets,  have  now  and  then  succeeded  :  but, 
of  course,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
these.  In  obstinate  cases,  mercury  appears 
to  have  subdued  the  disease  after  other 
means  have  failed,  and  is  therefore  worthy 
of  a  trial. 

Remitting  fever  is  but  a  variety  of  the  t«- 
termittent ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  the  disease.     In  hot  climates, 
marsh  miasmata  generally  excite  the  disease 
in  this  form.    Thus  in  Holland  and  Flanders, 
where  the  heat  is  great  in  summer,  though 
situated  in  a  higher  latitude  than  this  coun- 
try ;  and  in   the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as 
in  warm  climates  in  general,  the  majority 
of  cases  are  remittents,  the  milder  ones  only 
being    strictly    intermittent.      The  Gibraltar 
fever ;  that  which  prevailed  at  Cadiz  a  few 
years  ago  with  great  violence  ;  and  also  the 
North  American  or  Yellow  Fever ;  as  well  as 
that  of  the  West  Indies :  together  with  va- 
rious others,  of  ail  of  which  sufficient  his- 
tories have   been  published,   appear  to  be 
of  miasmatic  oiigin,   und,   as   far  as  we  can 
judge,  are  not  contagious.     It  does  not  seem 
to  be  necessary,  however,  that  the  miasmata 
should  proceed  always  from   marshes  ;   the 
effluvia  arising  from  open  sewers  and  drains, 
and  the  low  and  filthy  parts  of  large  towns, 
appear  to  produce  fever  with  nearly  similar 
characters  ;  of  which  the  Gibraltar  and  New 
York  fever  furnish  good  examples.     In  these 


situations,  there  is  more  of  animal  matter 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  miasmata, 
which  may  probably  modify  their  operation. 
Predisposition  appears  to  influence  consider- 
ably the  action  of  these  aeriform  poisons. 
Thus,  it  was  observed  in  the  celebrated  ex- 
pedition to  Holland  in  the  last  war,  that 
the  British  troops  in  gTeat  numbers  were 
attacked  with  fever  of  the  remitting  form, 
and  in  the  most  fatal  manner;  while  the 
natives,  at  the  same  period,  were  affected 
with  ordinary  intermit  tents,  attended  with  lit- 
tle danger.  This  serves  to  explain  also  the 
extreme  mortality  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies,  to  "new-comers  from  a  cold 
climate  ;  while  the  natives,  and  those  who 
had  resided  long  in  the  West  Indies  gene- 
rally escaped  altogether,  or  suffered  com- 
paratively little  from  the  disease.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  these  remittent  fevers  is 
accompanied  with  abdominal  inflammation, 
upon  which  much  of  their  fatality  seems  to 
depend. 

These  remittii:gfiversot'hot  climates,  gene- 
rally attack  with  great  violence,  and  pw 
fatal  in  a  very  short   space  of  time,   often 
within    eight   and   forty    hours.      So    that 
nothing   but   the    most    prompt   and   active 
treatment  can  give  the  patient,  a  chance  of 
escape.     It  seems    to   be   very  well  ascer- 
tained, that  large,  and  immediate  bloodletting 
is  the  only  means  to  be  relied  upon.    Indeed 
there  is  hardly  time  for  the  operation  of  any 
other  remedy.     Mercury  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by  some,  while  others  have 
as  strongly  denied  its  powers  in  this   re- 
spect.    There  is  certainly  something  equi- 
vocal, in  regard  to  the  testimony  that  has 
been  offered  in  favour  of  this  medicine.     It 
has  been  said,  for  example,  that  when  mer- 
cury excited  salivation  in  yellow  fever,  the 
patient  invariably  recovered.     But  then  you 
are  to  remember,  that  in  the  worst  cases  of 
the  disease,   it  could  not  be  made  to  affect 
the  mouth,  in  whatever  quantity  it  was  em- 
ployed.    Indeed  in  all   fevers,    there  is   a 
remarkable  insusceptibility  with  regard  to 
the  action  of  mercery  in  the  system  ;  owing, 
probably, to  the  altered  condition  of  the  brain, 
and  the  change  induced,  in  consequence,  on 
the  irritability  of  the  systemaltogether  :  (thus 
affording,  by  the  by,  no  weak  argument  in 
favour  of  the  brain  being  the  seat  of  the 
disease  ;  for  such  an  insusceptibility  to  the 
action  of  mercury  is  not  observed  in  other 
diseases  in  any  thing  like  the  same  degree). 
So  that  "you  see,  that  the  patient  who  was 
salivated  might  have  recovered  merely  be- 
cause the  disease  was  of  a  milder  character , 
in  that  particular  instance  ;  whereas,  had  it 
been  of  a  severe  kind,  the  mercury  would 
not  have  acted  at  all. 

We  shall  next  have  to  speak  of  Specific 
Fevers,  the  Exanthemata  or  Eruptive  class  of 
Fevers,  as  they  have  been  generally  called. 
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FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL     KESULTS      OF     MODERN 
VIVISECTION. 

Tin  following  observations  are  taken  from 
an  interesting  little  work,  published  during 
the  past  year,  by  Lund,  in  Copenhagen,  en- 
titled, "  Physiologische  Resultate  dcr  Vivisec- 
tionenneucrer  Zeii." 

Experiments  to  determine  whether  the  transit  of 
the  Semen  into  the  Ocary  be  necessary  to  Im- 
pregnation. 

This  question  has,  as  it  is  well  known,  given 
rise  to  tiresome,  and  very  lengthened,  dis- 
putes. Some  cousideredthat  the  transit  of 
the  semen  through  the  fallopian  tubes, 
was  necessary  for  impregnation,  founding 
such  opinions  on  the  recorded  observations 
of  JMorgagni  and  lluysch,  who  imagined  that 
they  had  seen  semen  in  the  uterus  and  the 
fallopian  tubes.  Others,  who  as  warmly 
denied  such  a  passing  over  of  the  male  fluid, 
referred  to  the  opposite  observations  of 
many  physiologists,  of  Harvey,  De  Graaf, 
and  others,  who  assumed  that  the  semen, 
either  through  a  sympathetic  agency  on  the 
vagina,  through  absorption,  or  through  a 
certain  aura,  operated  on  the  ovaries,  and 
impregnated  them.  Without  attempting-  to 
decide  on  these  arguments,  which  are  found- 
ed partly  on  speculation  and  partly  on  ana- 
logy, but  which  each  party  has  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  establish  its  own  opinions,  I  shall 
go  at  once  to  the  examination  of  such  re- 
sults, as  the  experiments  of  modern  times 
have  afforded  on  this  subject.* 

Haighton  t  sought  to  solve  this  question, 
by  cutting  through  the  fallopian  tubes  of  a 
rabbit,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they  be- 
came re-united,  and  the  wounds  perfectly 
healed  before  being  submitted  to  the  male. 
He  remarked,  however,  that  the  animal, 
after  this  operation,  lost  all  sexual  desire. 
He  succeeded  just  as  little  at  first  with  his 
experiment  of  cutting  through  one  of  the 
t  ibes  ;  the  animal  for  some  time  after 
showed  no  inclination  for  sexual  intercourse. 
At  length  three  of  the  rabbits  on  which  this 
last  experiment    was    performed,    became 


*  In  this  treatise  I  shall  only  cite  such 
experiments  as  have  been  made  on  living 
animals. 

.    t  Philosophical  Transactions,  ir97".  Part  I. 
page  159,  et  seq.  .     . 
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pregnant  ;  he  opened  them,  and  found  in 
the  ovaries  of  the  sides  not  disturbed  by  the 
knife,  corpora  lutea  and  ova  ;  in  the  ovaries 
of  the  injured  side,  on  the  contrary,  he 
found  corpora  lutea,  but  no  ova. 

The  experiments  instituted  by  Blundell  * 
agree  with  those  of  Haighton;  he  cut 
through  the  fallopian  tube  of  a  rabbit,  but 
with  the  precaution,  that  it  might  again 
become  united,  he  found  that  the  ovarium  of 
that  side  did  not  become  impregnated.  V\  ith 
the  same  care  he  divided  the  vagina  near 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  but  the  ovarium  re- 
mained unimpregnated.  From  these  expe- 
riments it  appears  clear,  that  whatever  cir- 
cumstance impedes  the  transit  of  the  semen 
to  the  ovarium,  prevents  impregnation. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  these  experiments, 
many  things  present  themselves,  which  ap- 
pear to  render  such  a  conclusion  doubtful. 
Haighton  and  Blundell  observed  in  the 
ovarium  of  the  wounded  side,  corpora  lutea, 
as  perfectly  formed  as  they  appear  after  or- 
dinary impregnation  ;  the  latter  found  that 
the  fallopian  tubes  and  the  uterus  had  un- 
dergone such  changes  as  are  usual  in  inci- 
pient pregnancy,  and  that  they  were  often 
considerably  distended  with  fluid.  Accord- 
ing to  all  appearances,  the  ovum  was  really 
formed  ;  but  on  account  of  the  pathological 
condition  of  the  parts  produced  by  the  ope- 
ration, its  development  was  impeded.  In- 
deed the  experiments  made  by  Blundell,  of 
cutting-  through  the  tubes  in  several  places, 
but  allowing  them  again  to  unite,  after 
which  operations  the  impregnation  was  not 
disturbed,  show  that  the  operation  operated 
only  as  a  mechanical  injury,  and  in  nowise 
restricted  the  formation  and  development  of 
the  ovum. 

Another  question  which  presents  itself  is, 
whether  the  unnatural  closing  of  the  tube 
and  vagina  did  not  operate  prejudicially  on 
the  development  of  the  ovum.  A  question 
which  the  experiments  of  Haighton  seem  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  He  divided  the 
fallopian  tube  in  rabbits  in  six,  twelve, 
twenty-four,  and  forty-eight  hours  after 
coition  ;  if  any  immediate  influence  in  oe- 
neral  existed,  one  is  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  semen  would  in  this  time  of  neces- 
sity have  exerted  such  an  influence  on  the 
ovary,  since  the  vesiculae  of  the  same  were 
quite  distended  with  fluid,  hut  in  none  of 
these  experiments  were  the  least  traces  of 
ova  discernible  in  the  ovary  of  the  side 
operated  on.  But  that  the  injury  in  these 
experiments  only  prevented  the  develop- 
ment, and  not  the  formation  of  the  ovum, 
appears  evident,  since  Haighton,  when   he 


*  See    Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions, 
\ol.  X.  page  136. 
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instituted  this  experiment  only  a  few  hours 
after  the  last  named  period,  during  which 
time  the  ovum  had  entered  the  tune,  found 
that  it  became  there  perfectly  developed. 
■\Ve  have,  however,  convincing  arguments, 
that  the  cutting  through  of  the  trumpet  may 
destroy  the  already  formed  ovum.  We  shall 
easily  see  how  erroneous  it  is,  from  the 
afore-mentioned  experiments,  to  determine 
whether  we  shall  ascribe  to  them  the  pre- 
vention of  the  formation,  or  only  of  the 
development  of  the  ovum.  Since,  many 
of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  above 
recited  experiments,  appear  to  indicate  a 
previously  existing  formation  of  the  ovum, 
the  results  obtained  from  these  can  only  be 
regarded  as  evidences,  and  not  as  decisive 
arguments  against  the  necessity  of  the  tran- 
sition of  the  semen  into  the  ovary.* 


*  The  later  experiments  of  Dr.  Blundell 
are  quite  decisive  on  this  point,  although 
they  also  prove  that  generation  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  accomplished  without 
any  contact  of  the  male  semen  with  the  ru- 
diments. The  fallopian  tubes  of  rabbits 
were  divided,  first  on  the  one  side,  and  then 
on  the  other,  and  sometimes  both  at  one 
time  ;  the  vagina  leading  to  the  one  uterus 
was  divided,  and  then  the  vagina  of  the  se- 
cond uterus  ;  lastly,  the  vagina  was  divided 
lower  down  before  its  division,  and  the  re- 
sults were  perfectly  satisfactory.  In  both 
the  uterine  and  vaginal  experiment,  the 
womb,  though  it  contained  no  fetuses,  in 
many  cases  enlarged,  as  in  extra  uterine 
pregnancy.  Its  structure,  too,  became  tho- 
roughly developed,  (speaking  of  the  division 
of  one  vagina  only,)  it  received  more  copious 
supplies  of  blood,  in  short,  it  frequently 
seemed  as  well  prepared  as  its  fellow,  for 
receiving  and  cherishing  the  rudiments. 

The  ovaries,  too,  although  there  was  no 
genuine  impregnation  of  them,  were  very  ob- 
viously excited.  The  vesicle  in  different  parts 
of  them  germinated  ;  its  fluids  incieased;  the 
delicate  covering  opened,  the  little  cavity 
discharged  its  contents,  and  corpora  lutea 
formed  in  all  their  perfection.  As  this  ap- 
pearance of  the  corpus  luteuin,  notwith- 
standing the  interception  of  the  semen,  is  of 
considerable  importance,  and  may  help  to 
clear  away  an  objection  to  which  the  expe- 
riments lie  open,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  it  with  attention.  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  seems  probable,  judging  from  the 
appearances  related,  that  generation  may  be 
carried  forward  to  a  certain  extent,  although 
the  access  of  the  semen  to  the  rudiments  be 
intercepted.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  young  animal  cannot  be  formed ,  it  is  true  ; 
but  corporea  lutea  muy  be  generated  ;  the 
wombs  may  be  developed,  and  the  rudiments, 
if  we  may  judge   from  the   facts  already 


On  the  Connexion  between  the  Circulation  of  the 
Uterus  with  that  of  the  Fastus. 

Innumerable  injections,  attempted  without 
success,  have  shown,  that  no  direct  con- 
nexion exists  between  the  arteries  of  the 
uterus  and  the  veins  of  the  foetus. 

Magendie,  by  his  experiments  on  living 
animals,  arrived  at  the  same  results.  He 
injected  poisonous  and  colouring  substances 
into  the  vessels  of  the  uteru3,  without  hav- 
ing once  observed  any  such  appearances  as 
allowed  him  to  believe  in  the  immediate 
transit  of  the  same  into  the  vessels  of  the 
foetus.  After  he  had  injected  camphor  into 
the  veins  of  a  dog,  he  allowed  the  circula- 
tion to  go  on  four  minutes  undisturbed,  and 
then  took  out  a  fetus  from  the  uterus  :  the 
blood  of  the  fetus  did  not  smell  of  camphor; 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  took  out  another 
fetus,  the  blood  of  which  smelt  very  strong- 
ly of  this  substance.  From  which  it  is  clear, 
that  if  no  immediate,  at  least  a  mediate 
transition  exists,  probably  through  the  de- 
position of  the  arteries  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  absorption  by  the  veins  of  the  fetus 
From  the  fetus  to  the  mother,  no  transit 
appears  to  exist.  Magendie  has  often  in- 
jected the  most  powerful  poisons  into  the 
arteries  of  the  umbilical  cord,  without  being- 
able  to  detect  the  least  trace  of  them  in  the 
uterus. 


On  the  Reproduction  of  the  Nerves. 

The  question,  whether  the  nervous  sub- 
stance is  really  reproduced,  has  for  a  con- 
siderable time  occupied  the  attention  of 
physiologists.  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  tried  on  the  subject,  by  the  physiolo- 
gists of  the  last  century,  but  the  question 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  remained  unanswered ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  united  exertions  of  anato- 
mists, physiologists,  and  chemists,  it  cannot 
yet  be  considered  as  definitively  settled. 
Galen  endeavoured  to  determine  the  point 
physiologically,  by  observing  in  what  degree 
the  function  was  restored  ;  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  experiments  were  attended  with 
an  unfavourable  result.  In  the  year  17  76, 
Cruikshank  entered  on  the  same  field  of  in- 
vestigation. After  having  been  convinced 
that  the  division  of  the  par  vagum  on  each 
side  invariably  produced  the  death  of  the 
animal  when  even  x>ne  of  these  nerves  was 
divided  a  week  later  than  the  other,  he  pro- 
longed the  interim  to  that  of  a  month,  and 
the  animal  still  lived  ;  on  examination  after 
death,  he  found  that  the  nerve  which  had 
first  been  divided,  was  united  by  means  of 


stated,  may  even  be  transferred  to  the  uterine 
cavity,  by  the  play  of  the  fallopian  tubes. 
— Ed.  L. 
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a  filament,  much  thinner  and  less  fibrous 
than  the  Test  of  the  nerve.  This  regenera- 
ted substance  in  Cruikshank's  preparation, 
was  not,  however,  looked  on  as  really 
nervous  ;  the  two  Hunters,  and  afterwards 
even  Cruikshank  himself,  entertained  doubts 
on  it.  In  the  year  1778,  Fontana*  saw  this 
preparation  ia  London,  from  which  he  was 
induced  in  that  and  the  following  year  to 
try  some  experiments  on  rabbits  respecting 
this  point.  He  removed  from  the  ischiatic 
nerve,  the  par  vagum,  crural,  and  intercostal 
nerves,  portions  from  6  to  8  lines  in  length, 
and  observed  in  two  cases  where  he  had 
cut  away  6  lines  from  the  par  vagum  and 
intercostal  nerves  a  real  union  by  nervous 
substance,  the  nature  of  which  he  was  as- 
sured of  by  microscopic  observation.  .  After 
him  Monro  t  set  on  foot  some  experiments 
with  the  division  of  the  ischiatic  nerve  and 
spinal  marrow  on  frogs.  The  regenerated 
substance  did  not  appear  to  him  quite  to  ac- 
cord with  nervous  substance,  and  the  func- 
tion was  never  perfectly  restored.  Soon 
after  this  Michaelis  $  was  induced  by  the 
same  prepartion  of  Cruikshank's,  to  try 
some  experiments  on  the  same  subject.  In 
the  years  1782  and  1783,  he  tried  eight  ex- 
periments chiefly  on  dogs,  six  with  the 
phrenic  and  two  witli  the  ischiatic  nerves. 
He  remarked  after  the  space  of  a  fewmonths, 
and  sometimes  a  few  weeks,  in  six  cases  a 
real  and  perfect  nervous  substance  which 
united  the  mass  ;  two  experiments  did  not 
succeed,  but  the  cause  of  failure  heattributed 
to  himself.  At  last  Arnemann  §  appeared 
as  the  opposer  of  nearly  all  those  who  had 
preceded  him.  From  his  numerous  experi- 
ments, he  concluded  that  the  regenerated 
substance  was  never  medullary  matter,  but 
only  thickened  cellular  membrane  ;  that 
when  the  function  was  restored,  this  was 
only  effected  by  the  cellular  membrnne 
during  its  gradual  contraction,  bringing  the 
divided  ends  of  the  nerves  in  contact. 
Arnemann's  view  gave  to  the  subject  a  quite 
different  turn,  till  Haighton,  ||  in  17  9."),  by 
his  experiments  confirmed  Cruikshank's 
opinTin.  He  observed  that  a  dog  whose 
par  vagum   on  both  sides  was  divided   at 


*  Richter  de  vulnerum  sanatione.  Tu- 
bing, 1812. 

t  Monro's  Observations  on  the  Structure 
and  Tunctions  of  the  Nervous  System. — 
p.  81. 

J  Michaelis*  Brief  an  Camper  uber  die 
Regeneration  der  Nerven,  Cassel,  178.5. 

§  Arnemann  Versuche  iiber  die  Regene- 
ration der  Nerven.     Gcittin.  1782. 

||  Haighton  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. 179/>.  I.  p.  190. 


one  time,  died  eight  hours  after,  hut  that  if 
there  was  a  space  of  three  days  between  the 
division  of  the  two  nerves,  the  animal  ex- 
pired within  the  fourth,  and  if  of  nine, 
within  the  thirteenth  day.  The  operation, 
however,  in  all  these  cases  was  fatal,  and 
death  followed  sooner  or  later  in  proportion 
to  the  space  between  the  division  of  the  two 
nerves.  But  on  extending  the  distance  of 
time  to  six  weeks,  the  animal  survived  both 
operations,  and  within  six  weeks  was  per- 
fectly restored.  In  so  far  he  had  certainly 
confirmed  Cruikshank's  results,  but  as  the 
objection  might  be  made  to  both,  that  the 
substance  of  the  divided  nerves  had  possibly 
not  been  reproduced,  but  that  their  func- 
tions had  been  carried  on  by  other  nerves, 
he  divided,  after  the  animal  had  recovered  a 
second  time,  the  eighth  pair,  which  in  such 
a  case  must  have  been  useless,  but  the  ani- 
mal died  on  the  second  day  after  the  opera- 
tion. 

Up  to  this  period  those  weapons  only  had 
been  used  in  the  determination  of  this  ques- 
tion which  anatomy  and  physiology  afforded  ; 
now,  however,  the  assistance  of  chemistry 
was  consulted.  Reil  *  had  discovered  a 
new  method  for  distinguishing  the  true 
nervous  substance  from  the  neurilema  and 
celluar  membrane,  viz.  by  corrosion  with 
nitric  acid,  by  which  the  one  remained 
unacted  on,  whilst  the  others  were  dissolved. 
Meyer  t  employed  this  method  in  order  to 
determine  the  question  on  the  reproduction 
of  nerves.  He  found  that  the  ends  of  a 
divided  nerve  really  united  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  by  thin  threads  which  could 
not  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  Even  if  he 
removed  part  of  the  substance  of  the  nerve, 
its  ends  even  then  united,  but  the  union 
took  place  slower  ;  lor  instance,  when  he 
removed  a  line  he  found  that  reproduction 
was  effected  in  three  weeks,  and  when  two 
lines,  after  two  months. 

Although  from  these  experiments  it  might 
appear  that  the  question  was  fully  settled, 
we  still  find  some  distinguished  physiolo- 
gists opposing  the  idea  of  reproduction  of 
nervous  substance.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Richerand  }  states,  that  he  was  sufficiently 
decided  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  nerves 
were  reproduced,  but  that  he  repeated 
Haighton's  experiments  without  success. 
The  paralysis,  according  to  this  author, 
which  followed  the  division  of  the  nerves, 
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is    incurable.     Delpech*    states   the   same 
thing,  and  also  denies  the  reproduction  of 
nerves.     Magendiet    also  affirms,    that  he 
frequently  repeated  Haigh  ton's  experiments; 
the  animals,  however,  invariably  died   five 
days  afterwards,  and  from  this  he  supposes, 
that  llaighton  must  have  committed  some 
mistake   about  the  division  of   the   nerve. 
Owing   to  these   contradictory  statements, 
Joseph  Swan}   was   induced  to  repeat  all 
the    experiments    anew.     On    rabbits,    he 
tried   twenty,  and   on  dogs  two,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  results.     After  the  di- 
vision of  a  nerve,  the  extremities,  particu- 
larly the  superior  one,  became  thicker  and 
more  vascular  ;   coagulable   lymph,   having 
the  appearance  of  albumen,  was  poured  out, 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  permeated 
by   blood-vessels.     In  the   course  of  a  few 
days,    this    coagulable   lymph    united   from 
both  ends,  and  anastomosing  -vessels  were 
soon  formed  in  it.     It  gradually  acquired  a 
firmer  texture,  the  number  of  blood-vessels 
diminished,  it  shrunk  together  as  in  cicatri- 
zation, and  the    separated  extremities   ap- 
proached each  other  more  ;  but  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  determine  when  the   nerves  were 
capable  of  again  resuming  their  functions. 
One  rabbit  recovered  itself  a  little  within 
eight  weeks,  but  in  the  18th  it  was  not  quite 
restored.  This  is  the  usual  course  in  one  case, 
lie   remarked  that   the  ends  of  the  nerves 
united  by  granulations.  Incised  and  partially 
divided  wounds  healed  like  those  where  the 
division  was  complete,    and  the    functions 
suffered  little  from  them.     If  a  portion  of 
nerve  was  removed,  the  nerve  healed  in  the 
usual  way  ;  the  long  time  which  the  healing 
required,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  doubt- 
ing its   real   occurrence.     Mr.  Swan  even 
doubted  himself  the  restoration  of  the  func- 
tions, until  the  following  experiment  con- 
vinced  him  of  the  accuracy  of  the  fact.     A 
portion  of  nerve  leading  to  the  leg,  was  re- 
moved from  a  horse  which  had  been  lame  for 
two  years  ;  for  six  months  from  the  time  of 
the  operation,  the  animal  was  quite  healthy, 
but  soon  after  it  again  became  laine.     On 
killing  the  horse  afterwards,   it  was  found 
that  the  nerves  had  united.     In  another  ex- 
periment, quite  new  nerves  were  found,  one 
which  led  to  the  ham,    and  another  to  the 
part  where  the  fibular  nerve  is  situated  in 
the  human  subject.     Ligatures  produce  the 
same  effect  as   the   division  of  the  nerves. 
On   the    application   of   a   ligature   on  the 


*  Delpech  Ricis  Elementaire  des  Mala- 
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$  Swan  on  the  Local  Diseases  of  the 
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nerve,  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out,  and 
when  the  ligature  comes  away,  the  nerve 
re-unites  and  the  functions  become  re- 
stored. Richerand  confirmed  this  fact  by 
experiment.  Soemmering  and  other  anato- 
mists have  also  advanced  the  opinion,  that 
the  substance  of  the  brain  may  be  also  rege- 
nerated. 

Flourens,  in  his  experiments  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  has  denied  the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion.  The  error,  he  thinks,  has 
arisen  from  the  great  expansion  of  the  cere- 
bral substance  after  the  infliction  of  wounds 
on  it.  This  swelling  after  a  few  days  disap- 
pears, and  then  it  may  be  very  clearly  seen 
that  no  reproduction  has  taken  place.  The 
functions,  it  is  true,  become  restored,  but 
this  doesnot  depend  on  the  reproduction  of 
the  parts.  Experiments  have  also  been  tried 
on  the  reproduction  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
Arnemann  divided  the  medulla  spinalis  of 
a  dog  in  the  lumbar  region,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  eight  weeks,  the  dog  was  able  to 
walk.  On  killing  the  animal,  it  was  found 
that  the  divided  parts  had  reunited,  but  by 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  nervous  sub- 
stance. 


ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 


"  Appointment  of  Dr.  Cullen  to  a  Surgeoncy  in 
this  Establishment." 

None  but  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  principles  of  medical  economy, 
will  dispute  the  propriety  of  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  hospital  appointment.  It  is,  in. 
its  limited  extent,  as  much  a  subject  for 
public  consideration,  as  the  return  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  a  borough,  or  the  no- 
mination of  the  holder  of  the  "  great  seals." 
The  duties  which  the  elected  has  to  per- 
form arc  public  ;  the  electors  themselves  are 
but  the  public  stewards  of  a  common  pro- 
perty, raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ;  and 
the  objects  of  the  act  of  election  are  taken 
from  the  general  mass  of  mankind,  each  of 
whom,  as  Paley  admits,  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  of  every  measure  in  which 
the  whole  is  concerned.  The  general  as- 
sumption, however,  that  men  volunteering 
to  perform  a  sacred  duty  gratuitously,  would 
discharge  it  faithfully,  has  been  so  long  en- 
tertained, that  to  question  the  universally 
received  fact,  would,  until  very  lately,  have 
excited  surprise,  if  not  brand  the  sceptic 
with  the  ignomony  of  a  malicious  libel.  As 
in  other  cases,  custom  became  the  law  ;  all 
;  were  satisfied,  because  all  believed  ;    the 
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right  to  inquire  thus,  was  apparently  an- 
nulled    by    desuetude ;  and    its    assertion, 
when  provoked  by  abuse,  naturally  enough 
astouished  the   unthinking,   and   awakened 
the  opposition  of  those  persons  who  were 
interested  in  its  further  suppression.     But 
it  is  now  pretty  well  known,  at  least,  to  the 
readers   of  The  Lancet,  that  philanthropy 
is  no  longer  what  it    was  in   the  days  of 
Howard  and  Penn  ;  an  unmixed  emanation  of 
love  for  the  species,  having  strangely  con- 
tracted certain  impurities  in  the  pi  ogress  of 
time,  winch  require    to  be  rubbed  off  occa- 
sionally,  to  keep  the  machinery  of  pity  in 
working  order.     The  governors  of  hospitals, 
for  instance,  who  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the    philanthropy    of  the    day,    have   been 
found  by  recent  experiments   to   be  quite 
anomalous  "  in  their  generation,"  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  contradictory  attributes. 
Benevolent,  hard-hearted, — frugal,  extrava- 
gant,— punctilious,  and  negligent,  they  con- 
stitute a  species  of  comets  in  the  social  sys- 
tem, which  claim  exemption  from  all  regu- 
larity of  motion,    and   acknowledge  no  re- 
straint but  the  whim  of  their  own  will.  They 
call  upon  the  community  in  the  very  accents 
of  mercy  to  succour  the  agonies  of  disease, 
and  hand  over  the  objects  of  their  compas- 
sion in  the  next  moment  to,  perhaps,  a  me- 
dical executioner  ;  they  will   strike  a  bar- 
gain for  both  with  all  the  penury  of  an  Is- 
realite,  and,   like  his    prodigal  son,  throw 
away  the  savings  in  the  purchase  of  a  fancy 
pattern   of  blankets ;  they  will  at  one  time 
concentrate    their  whole   attention   on  the 
burnishing  of  pannicans,   and    leave   other 
less  fragrant  utensils  to  spontaneous  deter- 
sion  ;  they   enact  regulations  about  trifles, 
with  all  the  formality  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  at  another  time  abandon  matters 
of  real  importance  to  shift  for  themselves  ; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  into 
one    view    the   capricious    amusements  in 
which   these   gentlemen  now  and  then  in- 
dulge.    With  one  only,  however,  of  the  ca- 
talogue, have  we  any  thing  to  do  at  present 
—the  appointment  of  a  surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary.     It  would  be  a  very  unnecessary 
task  to   enumerate  here  the  advantages  de- 
rivable from  the  just  exercise  of  the  elective 
power  of  hospital  governors.     Like  mercy, 
it  may  be  said  to  act  in  a  double  capacity, 
hy  rewarding  individual  merit,  and  promot- 
ing the  utility  of  charitable  establishments  ; 
for  on  the  reputation  of  their  medical  officers 
very  often  depends  the   accomplishment  of 
the  ends  of  such  institutions.     The  know- 
ledge  of  so  apparent  a  fact  could  scarcely 
have  escaped   the  notice  of  men  otherwise 
so  acute  ;  but,  true  to  the  natural  history  of 
their  genus,  not  the  slightest  account  seems 
to  have  been  taken  of  it  in  their  decisions 
on  the  present  occasion.     With  the  utmost 
latitude  of  choice,  they  narrowed  their  views 
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of  discrimination,  and  found  desert  visible 
where  it  could  never  have  been  detected 
before.     Not  but  the  subject  of  their  selec- 
tion  had  pretensions  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
particularly  when    the    theories    of    merit 
adopted  by  hospital  electors  are  considered, 
the  excellence  of  which  the  public  are  blind 
enough  not  to  perceive.     He  was  a  name- 
sake, for  instance,  to  the   great  nosologist, 
and  it  was  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  he  might 
turn  out  one  himself ;  besides,  every  person 
knows   the    charm  that  resides  in  a  name. 
More,  he  was  of  the  same  family  ;  and  the 
influence  of  lineal  descent  has  been  duly  ap- 
preciated in  appointments  in  Edinburgh  for 
the  last  half  century,    and  followed   by  the 
happiest  results.  Still  further,  he  was  really 
a  professor,  and,  unless  he  was  well  inform- 
ed,  of  course   he  could  not  teach,  so  that 
there   could  be  no   scruples  on  this  head. 
'Tis  true,  his  audience  consisted  of  but  about 
a  dozen  of  young  gentlemen  on  their  road  to 
either  of  the  "  halls  ;"  but  then,   if  studi- 
ous adults  who  had  cut  their  "wise  teeth," 
and  were  destined  for  higher  diplomas,  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  his  instruction,  the 
loss  was  surely  on  their  side.     Neither  had 
he  been  much  known  to  the  public  in  those 
respects,   which  ensure   a  confidence  in   a 
practitioner's  capability ;  but  then  he  was 
young,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  signalising 
himself,  both  of  which  considerations  were 
very  judiciously  taken  into  account  by  the 
electors.     All  these  nicer  subtleties  of  dis- 
tinguishing abilities  may  be  more  thorough- 
ly understood,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
governors  actually  passed  by  a  certain  cele- 
brated operator,  who,   it  is  said,  could  per- 
form the   operation   for  lithotomy  with  his 
eyes  shut,  better  than  any  man  in  Edinburgh 
could  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Leslie's  magnify- 
ing glass.     Besides,  this  notorious  operator 
had  established  a  little  hospital  of  his  own 
by  his  dexterity  ;  had  the  selection  of  all  the 
more  rare  and  difficult  surgical  cases  amongst 
the  poor  of  the  city,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  favourite.     In  fact,  he  was  just  such  a 
man  as  most  persons  would  suppose  calcu- 
lated in  all  respects  for  a  dissector-in-chief 
to  a  national  establishment ;  but   governors 
are  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose  by 
any  such  ostensive  marks  of  efficiency  as 
these,  and  consequently  left  them  to  reward 
themselves.     The  public,  however,  who  are 
convinced  by  obvious  reasons  only,  seemed 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  decision — to 
inculpate  the   governors  for  their  nice  dis- 
tinctions ;  but  they  ought  to  recollect,  that 
there  is  no   disputing   about  tastes,    ever 
since  the  hero  of  Cambria  settled  that  point, 
by  '*  kissing  his  cow." 

Scotus. 


Edinburgh,  March  1,   1827". 
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On  Wednesday  evening,  March  10th,  a 
meeting  of  the  "  Obstetric  Society"  was 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Westminster  Medi- 
cal Society,  in  Sackville  Street.  Mr. Charles 
Clark  was  in  the  chair  ;  and  there  were 
present,  Drs.  Ley,  Granville,  Merriman, 
Locock,  Kerrison,  and  A.  T.  Thompson  ; 
Mr.  Jewell,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Sweatman,  and 
three  or  four  other  gentlemen,  whose  names 
we  could  not  ascertain. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  from  its  commencement,  were  read 
hy  the  Secretary,  Dr.  John  Ramsbotham, 
from  which  it  appeared  that,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1826,  a  meeting 
was  held  of  certain  individuals,  who  were  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  requisite  the  practice  of 
midwifery  should  be  subject  to  some  legal 
restriction.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
it  was  agreed  to  form  a  society  under  the 
denomination  of  the  "  Obstetric  Society." 
After  being  duly  organised,  this  Society,  in 
conformity  with  its  avowed  object,  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  respective  medical 
corporate  bodies,  pointing  out  the  evils 
which  they  believed  to  result  from  the  in- 
discriminate practice  of  midwifery,  and  re- 
questing to  know  how  far  the  said  corporate 
hodies  were  willing  to  co-operate  in  remedy- 
ing the  abuse,  and  whether  they  possessed 
the  power  and  inclination  of  doing  so. 

The  reply  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
stated,  that  inasmuch  as  the  act  of  delivery 
(in  cases  where  assistance  was  required) 
was  merely  a  manual  art,  it  devolved  upon 
the  surgeon— that  the  diseases  which  oc- 
curred in  the  puerperal  state,  formed  a  part 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  and  that,  as 
such,  the  examination  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  College,  was  sufficient  to  ensure 
their  competency  to  practice  in  these  cases. 
The  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  answer  to  the  communication  of  the  So- 
ciety, observed,  that  the  Court  were  of 
opinion,  they  did  not  possess  any  legal 
authority,  by  which  they  could  render  it 
compulsory  for  candidates  to  undergo  an 
examination  on  the  subject  of  midwifery. 
And,  lastly,  the  Right  Worshipful  Company 
of  Apothecaries  were  also  of  opinion,  that 
they  could  not  legally  exercise  the  power 
of  examining  candidates  in  midwifery,  but 
they  considered  the  subject  as  one  deserving 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature  ;  and  if 
any  enactment  should  take  place,  confiding 
the  trust  in  their  hands,  they  promised  to 
discharge  their  duty  with  fidelity. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Society  remained 
in  a  dormant  state  for  some  time  after  re- 
ceiving these  repulses,  as  nothing  was  done 
until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  when  it  was  agreed  upon,  once  more, 


to  address  the  three  corporate  bodies.  The 
College  of  Physicians  had  nothing  further 
to  communicate  ;  they  referred  the  Society 
to  their  former  reply,  quite  cavalierly.  Tha 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  won  by  the 
gentle  wooing  of  the  Society,  now  stated, 
that  they  were  willing  to  establish  a  board 
for  rhe  examination  of  candidates  in  the 
"  midwifery  department  of  medicine,"  pro- 
vided such  a  proceeding  could  be  legally 
sanctioned.  The  College  of  Surgeons  pre- 
faced this  gracious  communication,  by  re- 
marking, that  as  it  was  desirable  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  should  be  persons  "  well 
skilled  in  surgery,"  it  was  therefore  for- 
bidden, that  any  member  cf  the  Council 
should  practise  pharmacy  or  midwifery. 
The  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in  their  se- 
cond reply,  regretted  their  want  of  power,  and 
said  they  should  he  happy  to  possess  it.  The 
Obstetric  Society  thus  finding  that  little 
could  be  gained  from  the  corporate  bodies, 
determined  on  addressing  a  memorial  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment; in  fact  they  had  resolved  on  this 
course  'of  proceeding  previously  to  their 
second  application  to  the  '*  constituted  au- 
thorities," provided  nothing  was  done  on 
their  part.  At  a  meeting  held  about  ten 
days  since,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  "  drawing  up"  the  me- 
morial, and  a  meeting  of  the  members  was 
called  for  this  present  evening,  in  order  to 
receive  the  said  memorial. 

The  memorial  was  read  by  the  Secretary  ; 
it  consisted  of  a  statement  "of  the  injurious 
effects  alleged  to  result  from  midwifery 
being  practised  by  ignorant  persons.  It 
stated,  that  whereas  the  legislature  had 
given  protection  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  profession,  this  was  totally  unprotected, 
and  therefore  it  was  humbly  suggested  to 
Mr.  Peel,  that  the  three  medical  corporate 
bodies  should  be  required  to  take  the  sub- 
ject under  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and 
institute  examinations  in  midwifery. 

The  Chairman  made  a  few  observations 
on  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  had 
been  instituted.  He  disclaimed  the  idea  of 
self-interest  having  actuated  the  members 
of  the  Society,  for  there  was  no  intention  of 
applying  to  Parliament  for  a  distinct  and 
separate  charter  ;  and  the  Society  only  de- 
sired to  see  some  restriction  placed  on  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  as  a  public  good  ; 
this  measure  being  obtained,  the  Society 
would  then  cease  to  exist.  They  were  not 
desirous  of  being  separated  from  the  pro- 
fession, and  regarded  merely  as  a  board  of 
Men-midwives  ;  they  practised  the  profes- 
sion generally,  and  midwifery  only  as  a  part 
of  their  duties.  Mr.  Clark  here  related  an 
anecdote  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  proof  of 
the  dislike  which  men  of  general  informa- 
tion in  their  profession  felt  at  being  con- 
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sidered  to  be  acquainted  with,  or  skilled  in, 
one  particular  department  only.  lie  (Mr. 
Clark)  was  in  attendance  upon  a  young  lady 
who  was  deaf;  it  was  some  years  ago,  and 
at  that  time  when  Sir  A.  Cooper  had  gained 
considerable  repute  in  cases  of  deafness  by 
puncturing  the  tympanum.  It  was  proposed 
to  consult  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  the  case  of  this 
young  lady,  and  he  (Mr.  Clark)  was  de- 
puted to  write  to  Sir  Astley  ;  this  he  did, 
merely  stating  that  he  wished  to  meet  Sir 
Astley  at  a  certain  hour,  in  a  certain  place, 
without  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 
He  received  a  reply  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
stating  his  willingness  and  pleasure  to  meet 
him  (Mr.  Clark)  at  any  time,  but  he  hoped 
that  the  case  on  which  he  was  now  to  be  con- 
sulted was  not  an  ear  case,  for  he. should 'feel 
it  to  be  infra  dignitatem  to  meet  on  such  a  case. 

Dr.  Granville  moved  that  the  memorial 
which  had  been  read  by  the  Secretary, 
should  be  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Obstetric  Society.  He  said,  it 
was  a  notorious  fact,  that  if  a  man  wished 
to  practice  the  medical  profession  and  was 
not  duly  qualified,  he  might  evade  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  law  by  writing  up  over  his 
door — Accoucheur.  It  was  notlongsince, 
that  a  broken  banker's  clerk  had  applied  to 
him  for  a  certificate  to  practise  midwifery. 
Dr.  Granville  said,  that  the  anecdote  which 
had  been  related  by  Mr.  Clarke,  reminded 
him  of  a  similar  circumstance  that  occurred 
under  his  own  observation.  He  was  in  at- 
tendance upon  a  lady,  who  had  ophthalmia, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  call  in  Mr.  Travers. 
Dr.  Granville  therefore  met  Mr.  Travers 
in  consultation,  on  which  occasion  he  chan- 
ced to  say  that  he  was  pleased  his  patient 
had  had  recourse  to  the  opinion  of  such  an 
eminent  oculist ;  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dr. 
Granville,"   (said   Mr.   Travers,)   "  not  an 

OCUlist BUT,   A  THOROUGH   SURGEON." 

A  long  debate  ensued,  principally  with  re- 
spect to  the  wording  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
memorial,  which  prayed  that  the  corporate 
medical  bodies  should  be  required  to  annul 
or  abrogate  their  by-laws  as  regards  mid- 
wifery. Dr.  Ley  remarked,  that  as  the 
corporate  bodies  possessed  in  themselves 
the  right  of  framing  by-laws,  and  also  of  dis- 
solving them,  it  was  useless  to  go  before  the 
legislature  or  a  minister  of  the  crown,  and 
request  him  to  use  his  influence  in  altering 
the  by-laws  of  chartered  bodies.  He  moved 
as  an  amendment,  that  it  should  be  stated 
iu  this  part  of  the  memorial,  that  there  was 
a  necessity  for  a  legislative  enactment  which 
should  enforce  the  said  corporate  bodies  to 
examine  their  respective  candidates  in  mid- 
wifery. The  amendment  was  approved 
by  the  meeting,  and  in  this  form  the  me- 
morial was  unanimously  adopted.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  the  letter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Carlisle,  which  first  appeared  in 
Ko.  185.  ' 


the  Times,  and  subsequently  in  the  The 
Lancet,  was  alluded  to,  and  the  writer  was 
treated  with  no  great  share  of  courtesy. 
Mr.  Clark  considered  the  letter  as  a  libel 
on  the  talents  and  integrity  of  the  mass  of 
general  practitioners;  he  "said  that  it  was 
worse  than  an  attack  on  either  purse  or  per- 
son, it  was  a  scandalous  letter,  and  teemed 
with  falsehoods.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  stig- 
matised the  letter  as  a  crazy,  stupid  produc- 
tion, and  therefore  could  do  no  harm  ;  the 
source  from  which  it  proceeded  would  be 
remembered,  and  the  public  would  estimate 
it  accordingly. 

It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Ob- 
stetric Society,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  answer  being  returned  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Sir  A.  Carlisle  made  a 
protest  against  it,  which  protest,  however, 
was  not  allowe'd  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes 
of  the  Court.  Sir  Anthony,  having  been 
thus  disappointed,  thought  proper  to  vent 
his  spleen  in  the  public  papers.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  appeared  to  consider  the 
attack  as  more  immediately  made  upon  them- 
selves, and  were  highly  incensed  that  Sir 
A.  Carlisle  should  have  availed  himself  of 
the  information  which  he  obtained  in  his 
official  capacity,  and  have  made  it  the  basis 
of  a  slanderous  attack — charging  them  with 
vice  and  avarice. 

Mi-.  Stone  read  a  long  and  (as  it  appeared 
to  us)  a  very  foolish  letter,  combating  the  as- 
sertions of  Sir  A.  Carlisle  ;  this  letter  he 
(Mr.  S.)  had  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  to  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  he  moved  that  the  letter  be 
sent  as  from  the  Obstetric  Society. 

Dr.  A.  Thompson  strongly  objected  to  the 
letter  ;  he  said,  that  the  Council  of  the  Col- 
lege had  nothing  to  do  with  the  acts  of  a 
private  individual,  in  which  light  he  regard- 
ed the  letter  of  Sir  A.  Carlisle,  seeing  that 
it  was  not  written  in  his  official  capacity. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  reading  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  a  lecture  on  midwifery. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  was  intend- 
ed as  an  allusion  to  the  said  Mr.  Stone,  be- 
ing a  reader  of  Lectures  on  midwifery  ;  how- 
ever, it  was  eventually  resolved,  that  the 
letter  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Council. 
It  was  agreed  upon,  that  a  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  five  members  of  the  Society  should 
wait  on  Mr.  Peel,  in  order  to  present  the 
Memorial.  Some  business  with  regard  to 
the  subscriptions  having  been  disposed  of, 
the  Meeting  was  dissolved. 

The  Secretary  remarked,  that  there  were 
thirty- one  members  of  the  Society,  each  of 
whom  had  paid  the  sum  of  two  guineas,  the 
subscription  for  last  year.  Dr.  Conquest 
fully  approved  of  the  objects  of  the  Meeting, 
and  was  willing  to  affix  his  name  to  any  me- 
morial, but  would  not  subscribe  any  thing 
except  his  blessing. 
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London,  Saturday,  March  17,  1827. 

An  advertisement  on  the  wrapper  of  our 
last  Number  from  Dr.  James  Johnson,  an- 
nouncing that  another  of  his  Medico- 
Fudgico  Journals  is  about  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  profession,  reminds  us  that  we  have  not 
quite  finished  with  his  last.  It  is  indeed 
such  an  incongruous  and  "  filthy  stew,"  that 
we  look  into  it  with  the  greatest  reluctance  ; 
but  as  its  "  hole  and  corner''  readers,  if  we 
were  not  to  assist  their  perceptive  faculties, 
might  mistake  its  unequalled  dulness  for 
the  sharpness  of  wit,  and  its  abortive  at- 
tempts at  reasoning  as  the  finest  efforts  of 
human  intellect, — we  feel  it  a  duty  to  ren- 
der them  all  possible  assistance.  As  our 
able  friend  Scotus  has  already  exploded  the 
gas  which  suspended  Jemmy  on  his  re- 
viewing voyage  (to  the  moon  ?)  and  conse- 
quently "  let  him  down  the  winds  to  prey  at 
Fortune,"  we  are  relieved  happily  from  the 
necessity  of  wading  through  the  first  two  or 
three  hundred  pages  of  his  Medico-Fudgico 
hotch-potch.  Lightened  thus  much  of  the 
burthen  of  our  undertaking,  we  joyously 
pass  on  to  his  "  remarks,"  as  he  calls  them, 
on  the  report  of  a  case  of  "  aneurismal 
varix,"  taken  from  The  Lancet,  and  which 
the  "  Scribe"  has  inserted  amongst  his 
"  utilia."  This  case  came  under  the  ma- 
•  nagement  of  Mr.  White  at  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  was  first  described  in  The  Lan- 
cet of  Aug.  12,  again  mentioned  on  the  suc- 
ceeding week,  and  finally  disposed  of  in  the 
number  of  the  ninth  of  September. 

On  this  case  the  Scribe  has  thought  fit  to 
be  critical ;  but  experience  should  have 
taught  him  that  it  is  "  dangerous  to  med- 
dle with  edged  tools."  The  public  have  not 
forgotten  the  ignorance  and  temerity  he  dis- 
played in  the  affair  of  Magendie's  Journal 
de  Physiologie ;  and,  unhappy  wight  as  he  is, 
he  has  on  the  presentoccasion  committed  him- 


self yet  more  palpably.  Let  us  examine  what 
he  has  produced.  First  there  is  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation affixed  to  the  words^'  radial  ar- 
tery;" and  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  we  suppose 
the  brachial  was  meant ;"  "  no  high  bifurca- 
tionuientioned;"  thereby  intimating,  that  our 
reporter  did  not  know  whether  the  brachial  or 
radial  artery  was  wounded.  The  "  Scribe" 
should  recollect,  that  a  dissection  of  the  limb 
had  been  made  previous  to  the  writing 
of  the  report ;  that  the  radial  artery  was 
found  to  be  wounded,  and,  par  consequence,  it 
must  have  been  given  off  "  higher  up  than 
usual,"  which  is  no  uncommon  thing.  Was 
it  necessary  to  tell  our  readers,  that  if  the 
radial  artery  were  wounded  at  the  bend  of  the 
fore-arm,  it  must  have  had  "  ahigh  division  1" 
To  have  done  so,  would  have  been  an  out- 
rage on  their  judgment.  But  he  does  not 
say  that  the  radial  was  not  the  artery 
wounded.  Oh  !  no.  He  knows  that  it  was. 
"  However,  it  matters  nothing  to  him  of  the 
Quarterly." 

Again,  Mr.  White  "  cut  down  upon  the 
tumour:"  "  What  kind  of  tumour?"  asks  the 
Scribe.  We  answer,  "  a  large  pulsating  tu- 
mour at  the  bend  of  the  fore-arm,  occasioned 
by  a  puncture  of  the  radial  artery,  in  an  at- 
tempt at  venesection."  This  description  of 
the  tumour  is  to  be  found  in  the  frst  account 
of  the  case  in  The  Lancet,  of  Aug.  12, 
which  appears  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  Scribe ;  and  the  account  published  on 
Sept.  9,  was  only  a  continuation  of  what  had 
appeared  in  the  Number  before  named. 

Lastly,  says  the  Scribe,  "  the  re]>ort  leaves 
the  man  convalescing  ;  but  we  learn  that  he 
has  long  since  bid  the  world  good  night." 
The  report  was  published  on  Sept.  9,  1826  ; 
the  Scribe's  remarks,  Jan.  1,  1827,  a  sufficient 
interval  for  many  hundreds  of  the  West- 
minster and  St.  George's  patients  to  bid  the 
world  good  night. 

We  suspect  that  the  redacteur  of  the  labours 
of  the  "  Associated  Physicians  &  Surgeons," 
knows  no  more  of  aneurism  than  the  silk  shawls 
with  which  he  pays  off  his  wedded  rural 
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scribes.  If  he  did,  he  would  not  have  ranked 
"  circumscribed  aneurism,"  and  "  aneuris- 
malvarix,"  and  "varicose aneurism,"  as  three 
distinct  consequences  of  wounding  an  artery 
m  phlebotomy.  Aneurismal  variz,  and  vari- 
cose aneurism,  being  synonymous  terms  for  a 
pulsating  tumour  formed  by  the  flowing  of 
arterial  blood  into  a  suprajacent  vein,  in 
consequence  of  a  communication  established 
between  them,  by  the  vein  having  been 
transfixed,  and  the  artery  punctured,  as 
occasionally  happens  in  venesection.  Such 
aneurism  may  be  either  circumscribed,  or 
diffused,  (in  consequence  of  the  escape  of 
some  arterial  blood  into  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue,)  but  it  is  no  less  an  aneuris- 
mal varix,  or  varicose  aneurism,  on  that  ac- 
count. Yet,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  Scribe 
"  made  inquiries,  and  learned  what  he  had 
expected,  that  the  case  was  one  of  diffused 
aneurism  !!"!!! 

"  The  profunda  superior  was  found  un- 
usually large,  so  were  its  radial  and  ulnar 
branches,  affording  an  easy  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  the  repeated  haemorrhage,  viz. 
the  great  supply  of  blood  sent  by  these  ves- 
sels into  the  anastomosing  branches  round 
the  condyles." — Lancet,  September  9th. 
The  dissection  of  the  arm  was  made  only  on 
the  second  day  after  the  brachial  artery  had 
been  tied  ;  yet  the  profunda  was  observed 
"to  be  equal  in  size  to  the  brachial ;"  and 
therefore  it  was  unusually  large,  considering 
the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  after  the 
operation — only  two  days.  So  much  for  the 
accuracy  and  value  of  the  "  Scribe's"  "  re- 
marks" on  this  report.  And  now  for  the 
next,  which  he  heads  thus,  "  Prince  Ho- 
henloe  in  Panton-square,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  criticise  with  wonderful  self-com- 
placency the  report  of  a  case  from  the 
Hospital  of  Surgery,  (Lancet,  Vol.  X. 
p.  852,)  entitled  "  Tumour  of  Ovarium 
cured  bv  copious  bleeding  ;"  and  surely 
no  unfortunate  "  Scribe"  ever  betrayed  a 
greater  portion  of  original  and  invincible 
dulness,    than  poor  Jemmy  in  his    "  re- 
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marks"  on  this  report.  Obtuse  as  we  have 
often  found  him,  we  did  not  suppose  it  was 
possible  that  even  he  could  have  fallen  into 
such  a  truly  ludicrous  dilemma.  The  facta 
are  these  : — Margaret  B ,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  report,  had  resided  upwards 
of  eight  months  within  the  walls  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  afflicted  with  what  the 
officers  of  THAT  celebrated  Institution  were 
pleased  to  denominate  Tumour  of  the 
Ovarium,  at  the  same  time  stating,  that  it 
was  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child  !  Eight 
months  was  she  there  without  receiving  any 
relief,  when  some  kind  friend  recommended 
her  to  Panton-square,  and  in  nine  days  the 
tumour  of  the  ovarium  had  disappeared 
"  without  any  preternatural  discharge  from 
the  vagina  or  rectum."  Who  can  believe 
that  the  man  of  the  Fudgico  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  real  object  of  this  report  ?  Who 
can  believe  that  he  offered  on  it  a  serious 
critique  ?  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  Little  did 
poor  Jemmy  imagine  that  he  was  pouring 
out  his  gall  on  the  accoucheurs  and  ban- 
dagers  of  St.  George's,  whilst  ridiculing 
the  miracles  of  Panton-square.  Yes,  this 
tumour  of  the  ovarium  of  four  years  stand- 
ing, was  cured  by  the  Hohenloe  of  the 
Hospital  of  Surgery  in  nine  days.  Would  to 
God  there  was  such  a  Hohenloe  in  St. 
George's.  Jemmy  Johnstone,  be  on  your 
guard ;  by  J — s,  we  have  other  traps  set  for 
you! 

We  now  pass  on  to  page  266,  and  here, 
to  our  no  small  amusement,  we  find  our  me- 
dical Quixote  fairly  in  the  field  of  contro- 
versy, with  no  less  an  opponent  than  Mr. 
Lawrence — "  Olympus  to  a  molehill." 

Jemmy  appears  to  be  greatly  offended, 
because  Mr.  Lawrence  has  stood  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  General  Practitioner, 
and  because  he  illustrated  in  his  Introduc- 
tory Lecture,  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
maintain  a  distinction  between  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Johnstone  has  spoken  in  a  contemptuous 
manner  of  General  Practitioners,  and  pro. 
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bably  it  will  not  be  the  last ;  but  he  shall 
rue  it  before  we  quit  hiin.  Is  it  not  most 
surprising  that  he,  above  all  men,  should 
give  himself  such  airs,  and  endeavour  to 
lord  it  thus  mightily  over  the  asserted  insig- 
nificance of  his  professional  brethren ;  he, 
whose  door  only  a  few  short  years  back  was 
thus  labelled — Mr.  James  Johnson,  Surgeon, 
and  afterwards  Doctor  James  Johnson,  Sur- 
geon? Yes,  this  creature  himself,  a  surgeon, 
(at  least  he  called  himself  such,)  having  ob- 
tained an  Aberdeen  or  St.  Andrew's  diploma, 
which  indeed  any  sweep  in  this  town  might 
have  procured  only  two  or  three  years  since 
without  difficulty,  has  now  the  insolent 
presumption  to  speak  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner as  belonging  to  an  inferior  grade. 
In  what  manner  did  this  fellow  allude  to 
these  gentlemen  in  his  Number  for  April, 
1826,  whilst  giving  an  account  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Members  of  the  College,  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern  1  Mark  well  the  language 
of  this  great  St.  Andrew's  aristocrat,  of  this 
Jemmy  Johnson,  Surgeon.  We  quote  from  the 
above  journal,  page  581.  "  The  meeting 
contained  a  very  small  proportion  of  men  of 
age,  note,  or  influence  in  the  profession. 
The  great  mass  consisted  of  the  youngermem- 
bersofthe  College,  including  General  Prac- 
titioners." And  now,  when  Mr.  Lawrence 
stands  forward  to  assert  their  just  and 
legitimate  claims  to  public  consideration 
and  respect,  this  Aberdeen  or  St.  Andrews' 
Doctor,  steps  into  the  arena,  seizes  the 
gauntlet,  and  accuses  Mr.  Lawrence  of  at- 
tempting to  produce  equality.  Hear  the 
creature  :  "  But  the  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Law- 
iience's  scheme  in  medicine,  is  just  what 
the  scheme  of  Cobbett  and  Hunt  is  in  society 
at  large. — Equality."  (Fudgico  for  Jan. 
p.  267.)  True,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  anxious 
that  there  should  exist  such  an  equality  of 
talent  amongst  medical  men  as  would 
secure  the  public  from  the  pernicious 
practices  of  ignorant  pretenders,  and  that 


surely,  Johnson  cannot  be  such  an  ass  as  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  anxious  for 
the  establishment  of  that  sort  cf  equality 
which  the  above  passage  indicates  !  Doea 
not  old  Fudgico  himself  feel,  that  the  thing 
is  impossible  ;  or,  that  if  it  were  possible, 
Mr.  Lawrence  is  the  last  man  who  ought 
to  seek  it,  and  that  Jemmy  should  be  one  of 
the  first  1  Equality,  indeed  !  how,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  can  such  a  state  of  things 
exist,  whilst  there  are  men  of  such  opposite 
mental  faculties,  or,  rather,  whilst  many 
have  no  faculties  at  all  I  If  Cobbett  and 
Johnson  were  to  commence  the  Spencean 
system  to-morrow,  Jemmy  would  be  black- 
ing the  shoes,  boiling  the  kettle,  or  groom- 
ing the  horse  of  the  Political  Leviathan, 
before  that  day  fortnight ;  and  if  he  were  ob- 
streperous, these  would  not.  be  the  worst  of 
his  occupations  !  We  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  why  Johnson  should  speak  so  con- 
tumaciously of  the  General  Practitioner. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  it  will  be  recollected,  in 
his  admirable  lecture,  hinted  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  College,  in  which  all  should  be 
examined  ''without  any  regard  to  the  present 
artificial  distinctions,"  which  examination 
"  should  authorise  the  individual  to  practise  any 
or  all  parts  of  medicine,  and  none  should  he 
allowed  to  practise  without  it."  We  feel  no 
hesitation  in  stating  our  most  decided  con- 
viction, that  this  proposal,  if  properly  exe- 
cuted, would  prove  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
medical  legislation  ;  it  offers,  at  once,  a 
protection  to  the  public,  and  a  safeguard  and 
honour  to  the  practitioner;  and  the  day 
must  come,  when  it  will  be  adopted.  It  is, 
however,  a  scheme  exceedingly  shocking  to 
the  delicate  nerves  of  our  sensitive  Aber- 
deen Doctor,  who  exclaims  with  apparent 
horror,  "  thus,  then,  according  to  this 
Utopian  plan,  the  metropolitan  j)hysician  and 
surgeon,  and  the  village  apothecary  and  ac- 
coucheur, must  undergo  the  same  examination.'' 
Oh,   dear !    how  very    terrible    this   would 


this  equality  should  be  regulated  by  the  scale    be  to  St.  Andrew's  Doctors!  He  continues, 
of  a  judiciously  constituted  College.     But,    "  and  consequently,  must  have    the  same 
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general  and  medical  education !  This  is 
equality,  with  a  vengeance  !"  The  arro- 
gance and  stupidity  here  exhibited  are  truly 
disgusting.  What  does  the  creature  mean, 
by  "  consequently  must  have  the  same 
general  and  medical  education  !"  Does  it 
follow,  that  if  the  different  candidates  were 
competent  to  surmount  such  an  examina- 
tion as  should  establish  their  claim  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  afflicted,  that 
their  education  must  have  been  equal  in 
degree,  as  well  as  in  kind?  Would  not 
some,  from  their  superior  genius  and  in- 
dustry, rapidly  rise  to  the  most  exalted 
eminence,  whilst  others  would  remain 
stationary,  and  not  advance  in  reputation  a 
single  point  beyond  the  possession  of  their 
diplomas  1  Yet  both  classes,  merely  from  the 
efficiency  of  their  examinations,  be  equally 
entitled  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  and  de- 
serving of  the  public  confidence  1  Assuredly 
they  might.  The  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  test,  are  all  we  have  to  discover  to  pro- 
tect both  the  public  and  practitioner.  And 
why  should  not  "  the  village  apothe- 
cary and  accoucheur,"  (the  real  gene- 
ral practitioner,)  be  as  strictly  examined 
as  the  metropolitan  physician  1  Are  the  lives 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  industrious  far- 
mers, enterprising  manufacturers,  and  un- 
sophisticated agricultural  labourers,  of  less 
value  than  the  tax-eating,  half-smoked, 
half-suffocated,  lazy  drones  of  this  overgrown 
city?  Once  more  listen,  ye  country  "draff," 
to  what  this  Johnson  says  of  you:  "  Now,  if 
Mr.  Lawrence  had  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  think,  for  one  small  minute  be- 
fore he  spoke,  he  would  have  perceived  that 
such  an  equalization  would  place  the 
necessary  acquirements  above  the  reach  of  a 
great  proportion  of  general  practitioners 
in  the  country — and  that  it  would  reduce  the 
said  acquirements  to  too  low  a  standard  for 
those  (such  as  Jemmy)  who  aspire  to  ho- 
nours and  distinctions  in  cities  and  in  the 
metropolis."  Now  it  is  evident  that  he 
wilfully  insults  the  provincial  surgeons,  or 


that  he  is  grossly  ignorant  of  their  talents. 
Talk  of  the  acquirements  being  above  their 
reach,  indeed !  We  can  tell  him  that 
they  are  surpassed  by  no  practitioners 
in  this  town,  whether  pure  or  impure ; 
there  is  no  shifting  of  patients  with 
them,  from  surgeon  to  physician — from 
physician  to  accoucheur — from  accoucheur 
to  oculist — from  oculist  to  dentist — from  den- 
tist to  electrician — from  electrician  to  fumi- 
gator,  &c. ;  but  they  alike  skilfully  execute 
the  most  formidable  of  surgical  operations, 
and  treat  with  the  greatest  judgment  the  most 
appallingof  those  diseases  denominated  medi~ 
cal.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject.  John- 
son's affected  and  impotent  sneers  at 
the  liberal,  enlightened,  and  philosophical 
opinions  of  Air.  Lawrence,  cannot  be  more 
appositely  compared  than  to  the  blinkings  of 
an  owl  at  a  noon-day  sun. 


Mr.  Charles  Bell,  it  is  said,  has  given 
the  pupils  of  Windmill-street  the  coup  de 
Stanley.  A  prospectus  was  issued  with 
his  name,  and,  as  a  Correspondent  writes, 
"  conveying  the  tacit  understanding  (im- 
plied contract)  that  he  would  as  usual  take 
an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  school ;" 
but  "  the  fact  is,"  continues  the  writer, 
"  the  whole  of  his  instruction  has  been  li- 
mited to  eight  or  nine  lectures  during  the 
last  course,  and  the  pupils  have  been  taught 
what  to  expect  in  the  present,  by  the  cool 
annunciation  that  that  gentleman  has  taken 
his  leave."  We  believe  that  the  fact  is  so, 
and  are  sure  that  such  conduct  needs  no 
comment.  The  school  has  long  been  on  the 
wane,  but  while  Mr.  Bell  continued  there, 
the  struggle  of  existence  might  have  been 
maintained  ; — 

*'  Nondum  illi  flavum  Proserpina  vertice 
crinem 
Abstulerat, " 

at  length,  however,  the  fatal  lock  is  cut. 
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"  Review  of  some  of  the  Surgical  Cases  which 
have  lately  occurred  in  the  Royal  Infirmary 
of  Edinburgh. — A  Clinical  Lecture  delivered 
to  the  Students  of  Surgery  in  that  Institution, 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  26  Feb.  1827." 
By  George  Ballingal,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the 
Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  A.  Bal- 
four and  Co.,  Edinburgh.     Feb.  1827. 

Dr.  Ballingal  has  plunged  from  the  com- 
posure of  the  professor's  chair  into  the  tur- 
moils of  controversy.     He  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  dignities  and   emoluments  of  his 
multifarious  offices,  but  will  prove  himself 
worthy  of  their  enjoyment ;  he  is  a  warrior, 
and  will  enforce,  if  he  cannot  command  by 
more  gentle  means,  submission  to  his  opi- 
nions. He  is  above  the  patience  of  reproof — 
beyond  the  commission  of  error  ;  his  pride 
has  been  hurt,  and  by  his  own  right  hand 
alone  shall  the  insult  be  avenged.    To  this 
end  he  has  marshalled  all  the  energies  of 
his  acute  mind  into  disposable  order  for  the 
conflict — summoned  from  the  herald's  office 
his  manifold  honours  around  him — arrayed 
himself,  in  short,  in   a  mail  of  pompous  ap- 
pellations, and  thus  gaily  bedecked,  sallies 
forth,  like  an  Eastern   prince,  in   all  the 
majesty  of  titular  power  to  crush  a  shadow. 
His  tender  sensibilities  for  the  reputation 
of  his  "  House,"   are  at  least  entitled  to 
respect :  and  as  he  has  chivalrously  conde- 
scended to  commit  himself  to  the  fortunes 
of  proof;  by  his  own  evidence  shall  he  be 
tried.     In  order  to  give  him  all  the  advan- 
tages wliich  can  be  derived  from  his  own 
statements,  they  shall  be  transcribed  with- 
out curtailment,  as  far  as  they  bear  on  the 
questions  at  issue  ;    and  first  on   the   list 
appears  the  case  of  David  TurnbulL  for  he 
has  taken  them  in  chronological  order  from 
The  Lancet,,  lest  his  intentions  might  be 
mistaken.  «. 


"  In  this  review  I  am  desirous  to  include 
a  case  of  some  interest  which  occurred  in 
the  early  part  of  the  course,  previous  to  my 
assuming  the  duties  of  the  chair,  and  which 
is  closely  connected  with  the  subject,  of 
strictures,  on  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
address  you  last  meeting.  The  case  to 
which  I  allude  is  ihat  of  David  Turnbull,  a 
boy  who  was  admitted  into  the  hospital, 
labouring  under  an  impediment  to  the  ex- 
cretion of  the  urine,  the  result  of  an  injury 
on  the  perinaeum,  and  accompanied  with  a 
tumour  in  that  situation,  formed,  as  I  con- 
ceive, by  a  deposition  of  lymph  in  the  cells 
of  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethiae.  The 
prominent  symptoms,  as  you  will  recollect, 
were  some  degree  of  fulness,  and  tension  in 
the  region  of  the  bladder — inability  to  expel 
the  urine  in  a  full  or  continued  stream,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  dribbled  away  inces- 
santly, constituting  a  complete  enuresis. 
Having,  after  repeated  trials,  failed  in  mak- 
ing my  way  through  the  injured  part  of  the 
urethra,  either  with  the  gum  elastic,  with 
the  plaister,  or  with  the  metallic  bougie,  I 
was  induced  to  attempt  a  cure  with  caustic. 
This  was  conveyed  down  to  the  stricture  in 
the  usual  way,  but  after  a  few  applications 
of  the  armed  bougie,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  caustic  was  making  little  or  no  impres- 
sion on  the  stricture,  while  the  constant  stil- 
licidium  urinaj  was  liquifying  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  diffusing  it  over  the  anterior  part 
of  the  canal,  which  I  stated,  at  the  patient's 
bed-side  to  the  pupils,  as  my  reason  for  dis- 
continuing the  caustic.  I  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  through  the  indurated  portion 
of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  to  lay  open 
the  injured  part  of  the  urethra  on  the  point 
of  a  director,  with  a  view  of  introducing  a 
catheter  into  the  bladder  ;  but,  after  a  pro- 
tracted search,  I  found  it  impossible  to  dis- 
cover the  posterior  orifice  of  the  canal.  I 
therefore  ordered  the  patient  to  be  conveyed 
to  bed,  expecting,  that  after  suppuration 
should  be  established  in  the  wound,  I  would 
be  able,  by  observing  accurately  the  point 
from  which  the  urine  was  discharged,  to  find 
out  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  to  lodge 
a  catheter  in  the  bladder.  The  wound,  with 
this  view,  was  ordered  to  be  poulticed,  and 
the  boy  directed  to  grasp  the  penis  and 
compress  the  urethra,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  urine  through  the  wound.  Com- 
pression was  also  applied  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  canal,  by  means  of  a  ligature 
passed  round  the  penis  ;  but  this  could  not 
be  borne  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
The  urine  from  the  first  came  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  natural  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
and  the  wound,  contrary  to  my  wishes, 
healed  by  the  first  intention,  leaving  the 
patient's  condition  very  little  bettered  by 
the  operation,  except  in  so  far  that  the 
tumour  in  perina?o  was  almost  totally  re- 
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moved  by  the  absorption  consequent  to  the 
incision,  and  the  patient  stated  that  he  was 
sensible  of  the  urine  coming  farther  forward, 
without  interruption,  than  it  had  prior  to 
the  operation.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  resumed  the  use  of  the  common  metallic 
bougie ;  but  the  little  patient,  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  operation,  became 
irritable  and  discontented,  he  behaved  im- 
pertinently to  the  nurse,  was  reprimanded, 
and  in  consequence  left  the  hospital." 

Divested  of  the  parental  colouring  of  the 
author,  the  case,  upon  his  showing,  stands 
thus  : — A  boy  is  brought  into  the  hospital 
with  a  tumour  in  the  perineum,  distended 
bladder,  and  partial  retention  of  urine.  This 
tumour  the  author  believes  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  deposition  of  lymph,  which 
lymph  he  subsequently  expects  to  remove 
by  establishing  suppuration  in  the  part,  and, 
as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion, 
refers  to  the  partial  disappearance  of  the 
tumour  by  the  absorption  consequent  to  the 
incision  into  the  urethra.  With  this  very 
rational  view  of  the  case,  (although  an  ex  post 
facto  prognosis,)  and  with  the  preceding  ur- 
gent symptoms  demanding  immediate  inter- 
ference, what  does  he  do  1  Why,  instead 
of  carrying  his  own  views  into  execution  by 
the  scalpel,  he  spends  days — weeks,  in  the 
employment  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  bougies, 
elastic  and  metallic,  as  he  calls  them  ;  next 
tries  caustic,  the  failure  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  explanation,  he  ought  to 
have  anticipated  or  guarded  against ;  and 
having  thus  tried  every  means  but  the  one 
deemed  competent  to  a  cure,  he  places  the 
patient  on  the  table,  and  fails  in  as  favour- 
able a  subject  as  ever  operator  had  to  per- 
form on.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  The 
urine,  he  says,  from  the  first,  passed  almost 
entirely  by  tbe  natural  orifice,  and  the 
wound,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  healed  by  the 
first  intention.  But  did  surgery  afford  no 
means  for  keeping  a  wound  open  1  This 
question  he  in  part  answers  himself,  by 
enumerating  the  mean3  which  were  adopted 
for  that  purpose.  Compression  was  used  to 
force  the  urine  through  the  wound  ;  the 
urine,  it  is  admitted,  did  pass  through  it ; 


it  was  poulticed  ;  dossils  of  lint  were  intro- 
duced into  it ;  it  suppurated,  remained  open 
for  weeks,  and  yet  a  full  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  the 
extreme  modesty  to  assure  us,  that  a  wound, 
after  all  this,  kealed  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
and  that  too  by  the  first  intention  !  The 
brass  never  shone  clearer  through  the  quick- 
silver of  a  counterfeit  shilling,  than  the  truth 
does  through  the  whole  of  this  ingenious 
fiction. 

After  informing  us  that  the  operation 
was  not  new  to  him,  having  performed  it  at 
Masulipitam  (for  be  it  known  he  has  been 
"  in  the  wars")  and  at  Piurshill  Barracks, 
he  proceeds  to  the  case  of  John  Barclay. 

"  The  next  case  of  which  I  wish  you  to 
bear  the  facts  in  your  recollection,  is  that 
of  John  Barclay,  who  was  admitted  with 
hydrocele  of  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum. 
This  man  had  previously  been  affected  with 
the  same  disease  on  the  opposite  side,  for 
which  he  had  undergone  the  operation  by 
injection.  This,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, and  as  appeared  from  the  extent  of 
the  cicatrix  on  the  scrotum,  was  followed 
by  extensive  sloughing,  but  eventually  ter- 
minated in  a  radical  cure.  On  the  12th  of 
December  you  saw  him  subjected  to  the 
same  operation  on  the  right  side  ;  after  the 
fluid  (urine  and  water)  had  been  thrown  in 
with  a  very  mc  'erate  degree  of  force,  and 
retained  for  several  minutes,  the  orifice  of 
the  canula  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  vent ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  it, 
however,  was  discharged  ;  and  thinking  that 
the  injection  had  been  unfortunately  thrown 
into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  scrotum, 
I  made  an  incision  through  the  skin  along- 
the  canula,  with  a  view  of  giving  it  exit,  a 
practice  which,  under  similar  circumstances, 
I  would  again  adopt.  No  fluid,  however, 
was  found  in  the  cellular  substance,  but  a 
membranous  cyst  or  bag,  to  all  appearance 
a  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  protruded 
into  the  wound,  and  on  puncturing  this  with 
a  lancet,  the  greater  portion  of  the  injec- 
tion was  discharged  ;  considerable  swelling 
and  inflammation  of  the  scrotum  followed  ; 
it  ulcerated  at  the  place  where  it  had 
sloughed  after  the  former  operation  ;  some 
small  portions  of  what  appeared  to  be  dead 
tunica  vaginalis  presented  at  the  wound, 
and  after  these  were  removed,  the  sore 
granulated  kindly,  and  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged cured.  As  to  what  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  obstruction  to  the  discharge 
of  the  fluid,  in  the  first  instance,  I  have  not 
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been  able  to  satisfy  myself,  nor  am  I  of 
course  able  to  explain  it  to  you.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  any  hypothetical  ex- 
planation, the  reality  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  establish.  ]  should  be  sorry  to  hint 
at  any  explanation  which  might  possibly 
mislead  you,  or  which  could  he  construed 
into  an  attempt  to  screen  myself  from  any 
supposed  error ;  but  I  will  confidently  re- 
peat the  assertion  which  I  formerly  made 
in  regard  to  this  case — '  it  was  not  an  in- 
stance of  an  accident  not  very  uncommon — 
it  was  not  an  instance  of  the  injection  hav- 
ing been  thrown  into  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  scrotum.'  Had  it  been  so,  I  could 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  explaining  it, 
and,  if  I  know  myself,  I  should  have  shown 
as  little  hesitation  in  avowing  it." 

As  the  writer  has  already  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  operation  of  injection  should 
not  have  been  performed  at  the  time  in  this 
case — an  opinion  in  which  he  is  borne  out 
by  the  results  of  the  case,  by  the  practice 
of  most  surgeons,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
most  respectable  authors  ;  he  shall  not  re- 
peat himself  on  that  point  here,  but  proceed 
to  the  statements  before  him.  There  was, 
then,  no  cicatrix  on  the  scrotum  of  any 
extent.  There  was  no  sloughing  after  the 
former  operation,  unless  the  patient  told  a 
falsehood  to  the  writer,  who  inquired  par- 
ticularly into  the  circumstance.  No  such 
occurrence  was  stated  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  account  of  the  case  by  the  operator, 
or  was  it  reported  in  the  hospital  journal, 
farther  than  that  a  cicatrix  had  ulcerated, 
in  consequence  of  the  inflammation.  But 
admitting  that  the  sloughing  had  happened, 
(and  it  is  evidently  conjured  up  to  justify 
the  second  sloughing,)  what  was  the  practi- 
cal inference  which  ought  to  have  been 
deduced  from  it  1 — to  use  every  precaution 
to  avert  such  a  consequence  again.  Was 
this  precaution  adopted  ?  Let  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  case  answer  the  question.  But 
hear  him  out :  he  at  one  time  thinks  that 
the  injection  had  unfortunately  entered  the 
cellular  substance  ;  acts  upon  that  belief, 
by  cutting  into  it ;  presto,  he  changes  his 
mind,  on  making  a  cyst  by  the  pressure  of 
bis  own  fingers ;  declares,  now,  that  it  was 


not  an  instance  of  injection  into  the  cellular 
substance;  and,  as  if  to  complete  theclimax 
of  his  contradictions,  concludes  by  express- 
ing his  inability  to  explain  the  phenomenon, 
while  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  cock-sure 
of  what  it  was  not.  Spirit  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  was  ever  such  a  specimen  of  medical 
logic  evinced  before,  by  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ! 

Two  cases  of  hydrocele  form  the  next 
subjects  of  the  author;  but  as  they  are  of  no 
further  consequence  than  as  attempts  to 
parry  the  observations  offered  on  them  in 
The  Lancet,  the  writer  shall  pass  on  to  the 
author's  gTand  defence  of  sutures,  who 
writes  thus  on  the  subject,  after  describing 
the  flap  operations  in  which  the  stitches  had 
been  employed : — 

"  On  the  same  day  on  which  I  operated 
on  Kinmont  and  Jardine,  I  removed  a  carci- 
nomatous idcer  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  neck  of  Donald  M'Gelvray.  In  this 
case,  as  well  as  in  the  two  preceding  ones, 
sutures  were  employed  to  retain  the  divided 
integuments  in  apposition  ;  adhesion  how- 
ever did  not  take  place  in  this  instance,  and 
all  the  stitches  except  one  were  snipt  across 
with  the  scissors  at  the  first  dressing,  three 
days  after  the  operation.  Upon  the  employ- 
ment of  sutures,  I  am  desirou3  of  taking  this 
opportunity  of  offering  you  my  sentiments, 
because  I  am  aware,  that  upon  this  point,  I 
differ  from  some  eminent  individuals  in 
the  profession,  for  whose  talents  and  expe- 
rience I  entertain  the  highest  respect. 
Sutures  have  been  particularly  blamed  for 
exciting  that  erysipelatous  inflammation  of 
the  scalp,  with  which  wounds  of  the  head, 
however  managed,  are  so  exceedingly  liable 
to  become  affected  ;  but  it  does  appear  to 
me,  that  the  complete  closure  of  wounds  by 
adhesive  plaister,  the  irritation  from  the 
resinous  matter  in  its  composition,  and  the 
obstruction  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  con- 
tiguous to  the  wound  by  its  application,  are 
more  conducive  to  the  production  of  erysi- 
pelas, than  the  employment  of  sutures ;  and 
my  own  experience  goes  to  confirm  this  view 
of  the  matter.  Those  gentlemen  who  do 
me  the  honour  to  attend  my  lectures  on 
military  surgery,  are  well  aware  of  what 
Messrs.  Pilrae  and  Louis,'  and  others,  have 
written  against  the  use  of  sutures  in  wounds  ; 
but  1  do  think,  Gentlemen,  that  (after 
twenty  years  hard  work  in  the  profession) 
I  am  just  as  well  entitled  to  hold  an  opinion 
on  this  point  as  any  one  of  these  writers, 
and  that  opinion  I  can  only  be  induced  to 
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alter,  iil  consequence  of  the  results  of  future 
experience.  There  is  little  reason  to  change 
it,  as  long  as  I  see  such  ohvious  good  results 
from  the  use  of  sutures,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Kinmont  and  Jardine,  and  none  worse  than 
in  the  case  of  M'Gelvray." 

That  adhesive  plaster  produced  the  effects 
ascribed  to  it  here  the  profession  was  long 
aware,  before  the  author's  announcement. 
But  what  does  he  do  to  prevent  these  effects, 
and  to  find  a  substitute  ?  first,  by  pricking 
the  parts  with  needles,  and  then  by  using 
just  as  much  of  this  irritating,  erysipelas- 
producing,  pore-obstructing,  resinous  com- 
pound, called  adhesive  plaster,  as  if  the 
stitches  had  not  been  employed  so  at  all ; 
tbat  instead  of  diminishing,  he  has,  in  fact, 
multiplied  the  sources  of  inflammation ! 
It  is  true  he  refers  to  these  stumps  as 
triumphant  answers  to  the  impeachment  of 
stitches;  but  what  were  the  facts'?  both 
these  stumps  suppurated  ;  one  of  them  was 
unusually  slow  in  the  progress  of  cicatriza- 
tion ;  but  as  the  author  believes  that  wounds 
which  suppurate,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Turnbull,  may  unite  by  the  first  intention, 
he  might  very  consistently  appeal  to  these 
stumps  as  specimens  of  that  description  of 
union.  Surely  if  these  stumps  did  well, 
which  were  every  day  dressed  with  adhe- 
sive plaster,  this  circumstance  alone  ought 
to  absolve  that  suhstance  from  all  imputa- 
tion, if  not  entitle  it  to  share  the  honour  oi 
the  cure,  exclusively  ascribed  to  the  stitches 
by  the  Regius  Professor  of  military  surgery ! 

Three  cases  of  laryngotomy  are  next 
treated,  in  one  of  which  the  author  apolo- 
gizes for  a  haemorrhage,  &c,  and  then  passe? 
on  to  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Campbell : — 

"  In  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Campbell,  I  liar 
occasion  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  un- 
usual circumstance,  the  occurrence  of  colic;. 
pictonum,  from  the  employment  of  white 
lead  ointment,  as  a  dressing  to  an  extensive 
burn,  which,  owing  to  the  rotation  in  at- 
tendance that  took  place  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
Allan,  was  continued  too  long  inadvertently  ; 
Dr.  Hunter,  conceiving  that  the  ointment 
employed  in  this  instance,  was  one  whicl 
he  is  much  in  the  habit  of  using  in  similar 


cases,  that  of  the  oxide  of  zinc.  I  have  said 
that  such  an  occurrence  is  unusual;  be- 
cause, although  in  the  constant  use  of  the 
preparations  of  lead,  ever  since  I  entered  on 
the  practice  of  my  profession,  this  is  the 
first  occasion  in  which  I  have  witnessed  its 
injurious  effects  when  employed  as  a  dress- 
ing. And  I  find  that  my  experience,  in  this 
respect,  completely  coincides  with  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  B.  Bell,  who  declares  that  in 
all  the  experience  which  he  had  of  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  lead,  and,  in  many 
cases,  particularly  of  burns,  where  he  had 
known  the  greater  part  of  the  body  covered 
with  applications  of  this  description  for 
days,  nay,  for  weeks,  he  did  not  recollect  a 
single  instance  of  any  disagreeable  symp- 
tom being  ever  produced  by  them." 

This  story,  like  the  rest,  explains  itself. 
In  one  part  of  the  defence  we  are  told,  that 
the  lead  was  inadvertently  continued  too 
long — an  admission  necessarily  implying  a 
knowledge  of  the  lead  being  employed  in 
the  case,  and  also  a  conviction  of  its  pos- 
sessing properties  contingently  injurious- 
while,  in  the  next  moment,  this  implied 
neglect  is  vindicated,  as  if  the  application 
of  the  lead  were  designed,  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  author  and  of  Mr.  B.  Bell,  neither 
of  whom  ever  saw  any  bad  effects  produced 
by  this  substance.  If  this  were  really  the 
author's  belief,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  plea  of  inadvertence,  since  the  patient 
might  be  dressed,  according  to  him,  with 
lead  until  doomsday,  with  impunity.  With 
respect  to  the  rotation  in  the  attendance,  and 
the  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  ointment 
used  was  composed  of  oxide  of  zinc,  it  is 
enough  to  observe,  first,  that  Dr.  Hunter 
had  been  in  attendance  on  this  patient  long 
before  Mr.  Allan's  death  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  he  could 
have  supposed  another  practitioner  to  have 
prescribed  a  dressing  used  solely  by  Dr. 
Hunter  himself,  particularly  as  the  white 
lead  was  the  one  generally  used  in  such 
cases,  in  the  house.  One  specimen  more 
jf  the  extraordinary  logic  of  the  Surgeon 
Extraordinary  to  the  King,  and  we  have 
done  : — 

"  This  patient  (James  Lees)  waB  reported 
to  have  laboured  under  strictures.    On  his 
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admission,  his  whole  urethra  was  inflamed, 
with  a  purulent  discharge  from  its  orifice  j 
his  distress  was  urgent ;  the  symptomatic 
fever  ran  high  ;  after  having  in  vain  sought 
relief  from  bleeding,  general  and  local,  from 
opiates  by  the  mouth  and  injection,  from 
the  warm  bath  and  gentle  endeavours  to  in- 
troduce a  catheter,  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  best  means  of  affording  him  effectual 
relief,  by  an  incision  into  the  urethra,  or  by 
puncture  of  the  bladder  '.  Dr.  Hunter  very 
properly  adopted  the  latter,  because  the 
urethra  was  inflamed  through  its  whole 
course  ;  because  there  was  then  no  tumour 
in  the  perinseum,  no  appearance  of  urinary 
effusion,  and  no  certainty  as  to  the  exact 
point  where  the  stricture  existed.  The 
point  where  the  catheter  stopped,  could  in- 
deed have  been  ascertained,  but  it  was  pos- 
sible the  cause  of  obstruction  might  have 
been  farther  back,  nay,  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  itself.  I  therefore  sanctioned  the 
puncture  from  the  rectum,  which,  in  a  great 
proportion  of  cases,  I  think  the  best  mode 
of  operating.  The  patient,  however,  died, 
though  relieved  for  a  time  by  the  operation. 
His  friends  removed  the  body  without  an 
examination  being-  made — a  circumstance 
which  we  have  reason  to  regret,  on  many 
accounts.  I  was  anxious  to  know  how  far 
we  had  judged  rightly,  in  preferring  a  punc- 
ture into  the  bladder  to  an  incision  into  the 
urethra.  This  was  a  point,  I  admit,  on 
which  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion, 
as  to  which  was  the  more  eligible  practice  ; 
but  as  far  as  the  patient's  life  was  con- 
cerned, I  must  think  that  the  operation 
which  was  adopted,  was  at  least  as  likely 
to  have  saved  him,  as  the  one  which  was 
omitted." 

Some  circumlocutions  are  necessarily 
omitted  in  the  transcription  of  this  case  for 
want  of  space,  but  the  substance  is  faith- 
fully preserved.  The  puncture  through  the 
rectum,  it  is  said,  was  preferred,  because 
the  urethra  was  inflamed  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  Granted.  But  how  did  the 
author  ascertain  this  fact,  for  the  all-seeing 
French  speculum  has  not  as  yet  reached  the 
ltoyal  Infirmary  ?  O,  there  was  pus  at  the 
orifice — ergo,  the  whole  urethra  was  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  though  every  tyro  in 
the  profession  is  aware  that  these  circum- 
stances are  not  invariably  cause  and  effect 
in  pathology.  The  urethra  was  therefore 
saved  from  the  scalpel,  by  a  supposition  ; 
but  there  was  no  hypothetical  mercy  in  store 
for  the  bladder  at  all,  which  the  author  also 


suspected  of  inflammation.  Was  the  danger, 
however,  of  cutting  into  an  inflamed  ure- 
thra, greater  than  the  evil  of  forming  a 
mutual  communication — a  sort  of  turnpike- 
gate  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder  ? 
But  why  talk  of  cutting  into  inflamed  parts 
at  all;  are  they  not  cut  into  every  day  with 
impunity  ? — nay,  is  not  cutting  proposed, 
and  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  relieving  parts  from  inflammation  \ 
But  what  will  be  the  reader's  astonish- 
ment, on  being  informed,  that  this  so  much 
dreaded  inflammation  was  not  the  slightest 
obstacle  to  cutting  down  on  the  stricture 
afterwards— that  this  condemned  operation 
was  absolutely  performed  in  the  presence  of 
several  witnesses,  when  there  was  neither 
tumour  nor  urinary  effusion  present ;  and 
that  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, in  his  official  capacity  of  reporter, 
positively  states  that  such  operation,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  was  omitted  ! 

Scotl's. 

Edinburgh,  March  8,  1827. 


Medical  Botany,  or  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of' the  Medicinal  Plants  of  the  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  with  those 
lately  introduced  into  Medical  Practice.  By 
John  Stephenson,  M.D.,  and  James 
Morss  Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.  In 
Monthly  Parts.  Nos.  2  and  3,  Feb.  and 
March,  1826.  Churchill,  Leicester-square ; 
Hodges  and  M' Arthur,  Dublin  ;  and  Car- 
frae  and  Son,  Edinburgh. 

The  authors  of  this  Medical  Botany  have 
amply  redeemed  the  pledge  which  their 
first  Number  imposed  on  tkom.  The  platea 
are  executed  with  still  greater  care,  and  the 
literary  department  is  very  satisfactorily 
sustained;  so  that  we  are  fully  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  work  to  be  completed 
will  prove  a  valuable  and  ornamental  ad- 
dition  to    the  libraries  of    medical   prac» 
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titioners,  and  general  readers.  Each  part 
contains  descriptions  of  four  plants ;  those 
delineated  and  described  in  the  present, 
being  leontodon  taraxacum,  datura  stramo- 
nium, spigeiia  marilandica  athusa  cynapium, 
hyoscyamus  niger,  pkellandrium  aquaticum,  hel- 
leborus  niger,  and  lactuca  virosa.  The  plates 
are  carefully  coloured  from  nature,  and  the 
name,  synonym,  medical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties, uses,  doses,  natural  history,  &c.  &tc. 
of  each  plant,  are  so  clearly  described,  that 
the  unlettered  reader  will  rind  no  obstacle  to 
stay  his  progress,  and  the  learned  little  of 
botanical  lore  to  wish  for, — at  least,  as  far  as 
medicine  is  concerned. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


One  of  the  worthies  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  whose 
toddy-loving  propensities  are  proverbial, 
sacrificed  so  freely  at  the  shrine  of  the 
rosy  god,  on  one  of  the  nights  appoint- 
ed for  the  examination  of  candidates,  that 
he  committed  the  following  "  slight  mistake :" 
"  Pray,  Sir,  said  Ursa  Major,  hiccup- 
ing,  «*  Can,  can,  you  t-t-t-tell  me  where  the 
Paddington  canals  are  sit-situatedl"  The 
affrighted  youth  stood  aghast,  but  at  length 
ventured  fearfully  and  tremblingly  to  desire 
a  repetition  of  the  question ;  it  was  repeated  J  uphold,     That  in  his  mind,  it  was  in  the 

as  at  first :  "  I  presume,  Sir,"  said  the  asto-  j  ^fest  de,^*f? .  unJust'  wl!en  a  yo«»g  nian 

had  expended  his  money,  his  time,  and  his 
nished  candidate—"  Don't  presume  here,"   labour,  in  the  acquisition  of  surgical  know  - 


MEETING    OF    MEMBERS 

OF    THE 

COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

At  a  respectable  meeting  of  the  surgeons 
of  the  town  and  county  of  Nottingham,  con- 
vened on  Thursday,  8th  instant,  at  the  Ex- 
change Room  by  advertisement ;  Mr.  Oi.d- 
know  was  unanimously  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings 
by  observing,  that  the  purpose  for  which 
the  meeting  was  assembled,  was  to  take  into 
consideration  the  London  Petition  of  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  College,  and  likewise  to 
adopt  sucli  measures  as  should  be  thought 
the  most  eligible  in  support  of  that  Pe- 
tion. 

Here  the  London  Petition  was  read,  after 
which  the  Chairman  observed,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  griev- 
ances there  complained  of,  and  for  his  part, 
he  thought  the  origin  of  those  grievances  was 
fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Coun- 
cil, being  a  self-elected  body,  and  that  for 
life  ;  and  not  responsible  to  the  members  at 
large  for  any  act  they  might  think  fit  to  pass, 
of  for  the  appropriation  of  their  funds.  That 
the  by-laws  and  regulations  recently  adopted 
by  that  body,  evidently  evinced  they  were 
actuated  by  feelings  of  the  most  gross  self- 
interest,  rather  than  the  advancement  of  the 
science  of  surgery,   which  they  profess  to 


growled  the  Examiner;  "  I  think,  Sir" — 
"  Think,  Sir  1  what  right  have  you  to  think, 
Sir'?  Go  on,  Sir."  "  Why  then,  Sir,  the  Pad- 
dington  canals  are  at  Paddington."  "  Oh, 
you  fool,  hiccup'd  Fuddle,"  you  never  dis- 
sected the  eye  in  your  life — I  shall  reject 
you."     Here  one  of  the  Ten  interfered,  and 

courteously  observed  that  Sir  had 

made  a  "  slight  mistake,"  the  question  in- 
tended being,  "  Where  are  the  Petitian 
canals  1 ! !  " 


Upon  its  being  mentioned  to  Joe  Burns 
that  the  letter  writte  a  by  Stone  to  the  Col- 
lege was  of  a  caustic  nature,  "  Eh,"  said 
Joe,  "  no  wonder,  with  the  lapis  IN- 
TERNALS !" 


ledge,  and  had  moreover  made  very  con- 
siderable progress  in  that  acquirement,  that 
he  should  not  be  considered  a  fit  person  to 
present  himself  for  examination  before  the 
officers  of  the  College,  merely  because  he 
had  not  studied  at  one  of  the  favoured 
schools. — And  that  the  "  regulations"  in  re- 
gard to  the  unfitness  of  Country  Hospitals, 
as  proper  schools  of  surgery,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  originated  in  a  want  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  Council,  of  the  advan- 
tages of  those  institutions  to  the  students  at- 
tending them,  and  likewise  the  abilities  of 
the  surgeons,  many  of  whom  are  equally 
zealous  for  the  advancement  of  "sound" 
chirurgical  knowledge  as  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  equally  capable  of 
communicating  that  knowledge.  He  should 
'beg  leave  to  propose  the  following  Resolu- 
tions, which  were  duly  seconded  and  agreed 
to  : — 
1st.  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
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this  meeting  there  are  many  grievances  in 
the  existing  Charter  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London,  which  most  impe- 
riously call  for  redress. 

2d.  That  these  grievances  heing  so  fully 
announced  in  the  London  Petition,  we  think 
it  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them  in  the 
present  instance,  but  we  decidedly  wish  to 
express  our  opinion  of  their  reality,  and  most 
strenuously  to  exert  ourselves  for  their  re- 
moval. 

3d.  That  so  long  as  the  Council  is  self- 
elected,  and  permitted  to  make  by-laws  and 
regulations  for  its  own  government,  it  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  fair  representation  of 
the  members  of  the  College  at  large,  and 
must  ultimately  tend  to  a  monopoly  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  science  of  sur- 
gery. 

4th.  That  the  denunciation  of  country 
hospitals  (except  under  certain  unattainable 
conditions)  as  unfit  schools  of  surgery,  ap- 
pears to  us  degrading  to  the  surgeons  in  at- 
tendance on  these  hospitals,  and  also  in- 
jurious to  the  institutions  themselves,  by 
tending  to  lower  the  reputation  of  their 
surgeons  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

5th.  That  the  petition  of  the  members  of 
the  College  of  this  town  and  county,  be 
transmitted  to  one  of  our  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, requesting  him  to  present  the  same, 
and  to  support  it  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  ; 
and  that  a  letter  be  written  to  the  other 
members,  requesting  their  support  to  it 
also. 

6th.  That  a  subscription  be  immediately 
entered  into  to  assist  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Petition  to  Parliament. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  Chairman  for  his  handsome  conduct  in 
the  Chair,  and  to  Mr.  Davison  for  his  readi- 
ness in  calling  the  meeting. 


DR.    BARRY'S 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  LECTURES. 

On  the  Bowers  that  impel,  the  Chyle  along  the 
Course  of  the  Locteals. 

The  Lecturer,  after  having  given  a  suc- 
cinct view  of  the  various  opinions  hitherto 
promulgated  upon  this  subject,  stated,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  popular  phy- 
siologists of  the  present  day,  M.  Magendie, 
in  enumerating  the  causes  that  move  the 
chyle  in  the  lacteals,  had  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  "  the  unknown  cause  that  pro- 
duces its  absorption."  The  power,  then, 
that  forces  this  fluid  into  the  lacteals,  and 
through  the  mesenteric  glands,  is  unknown. 

Tluj  chyle,  Dr.  Barry  considers  as  colour- 


less unfinished  blood — as  the  carrying  fluid 
in  its  unrefined  state,  loaded  with  the  nu- 
trient particles  destined  to  become  part  of 
the  individual.  The  current  is  from  the 
surface  of  the  bowels  towards  the  heart, 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  as  in  the  ovum  and  its  foetus. 
The  power  that  moves  the  current,  there- 
fore, acts  from  without  inwards.  His 
reasoning  upon  his  own  experiments  and 
observations,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  others, 
had  irresistably  forced  upon  his  mind  the 
conviction,  that  all  the  circulating  fluids  of 
the  living  animal  are  moved  by  means  of 
pressure.  This  pressure  is  either  directly 
or  mediately  applied  by  certain  organs  of 
the  animal,  or  by  the  expansion  of  gaseous 
fluids  confined  in  certain  hollow  viscera. 
The  heart  and  arteries  are  the  chief  agents 
of  direct  organic  pressure.  The  respiratory 
muscles,  of  unresisted  atmospheric  or  me- 
diate pressure,  by  expanding  a  cavity 
around  the  point  to  which  the  centripetal 
current  is  directed.  As  to  gaseous  pressure, 
one  of  its  species  was  illustrated  in  a  former 
lecture,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  small 
intestines  of  viviparous  animals,  distended 
by  gas,  envelop  and  squeeze  the  sponges  of 
the  ovum,  forcing  their  contents  into  the 
branches  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  through 
the  embryo  or  foetus. 

The  direct,  or  naked  pressure  of  confined 
gas,  is  also  employed  by  Nature  in  the 
higher  animals,  to  squeeze  the  little  sponges, 
the  valvuke  conniventes  of  the  chyliferous 
guts,  soaked  in  the  chyle  which  adheres  to 
their  shaggy  villi,  as  the  alimentary  mass 
rolls  over  them  from  the  stomach  to  the  colon. 
This  part  of  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a 
simple,  but,  apparently,  a  very  apposite  ex- 
periment. A  long  phial  (seemingly  an  Eau 
de  Cologne  bottle)  was  exhibited,  about 
one-fourth  filled  by  a  blue  water  sufficiently 
acid  to  act  upon  a  bit  of  zinc  immersed  in  it. 
Through  the  cork  by  which  the  phial  was 
closely  stopped,  a  glass  tube  was  let  in, 
having  a  piece  of  sponge  tied  round  the  end 
within  the  bottle,  so  as  to  extend  some  dis- 
tance both  above  and  below  the  opening  of 
the  tube,  but  so  as  not  to  touch  the  blue 
liquid.  The  hydrogen  gas,  generated  by 
the  oxygenation  of  the  zinc,  passed  freely 
through  the  sponge,  and  out  by  the  tube, 
when  the  phial  was  held  upright,  and  at 
rest;  but  when  it  was  shaken,  so  as  to 
throw  the  agitated  liquid  around  the  sponge, 
the  gas,  instead  of  passing  out  as  before, 
now  squeezed  the  contents  of  the  impreg- 
nated sponge  into  the  tube,  and  out  through 
its  external  opening,  in  an  uninterrupted 
column.  If  the  apparatus  were  not  again 
agitated,  until  the  sponge  had  been  squeezed 
dry,  then  the  gas  appeared  in  the  tube, 
driving  the  blue  water  before  it ;  but  upon 
shaking  the  bottle  again,  the  sponge  became 
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changed  anew,  and  the  blue  liquid  agaiu 
showed  itself  in  the  tube. 

When  the  bottle  was  agitated  often  enough 
to  keep  the  sponge  constantly  wet,  then  the 
whole  of  the  blue  liquid  was  successively 
forced  up  through  the  tube,  without  per- 
mitting the  escape  of  a  single  bubble  of  gas, 
and  this,  though  the  sponge  had  never  been 
in  contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  liquid. 

Dr.  Barry  here  related  some  very  curious 
experiments  which  he  had  made  upon  the 
living  animal,  the  results  of  which  were  ana- 
lagous  to  these  just  stated.  We  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not.  allow  of  their  insertion. 
The  pressure  of  the  gas  within  the  intes- 
tines, then,  is  the  power  that  forces  the 
chyle  into  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals,  along 
their  tubes,  and  through  the  mesenteric 
glands.  This  accounts  for  intestinal  ab- 
sorption, and  for  the  motion  of  the  chyle 
after  death,  as  well  as  for  the  swelling  and 
sometimes  bursting  of  the  thoracic  duct,  be- 
tween a  ligature  thrown  round  it  and  the 
gut.  This  gaseous  pressure  also  accounts 
for  the  rapid  disappearance  of  liquids  from 
the  stomach,  and  their  almost  immediate 
presence  in  the  urine,  though  the  duodenum 
be  tied. 

Some  interesting  proofs  were  drawn  from 
comparative  anatomy,  that  INature  avails 
herself  of  gaseous  pressure,  variously  modi- 
fied, in  all  the  vertebrated  animals,  for  the 
grand  purpose  of  adding  fresh  matter  to  the 
individual,  whether  in  its  uterine  or  inde- 
pendent state.  The  gas  of  the  intestines, 
said  Dr.  Barry,  has  never  been  hi.  ,ierto 
looked  upon  as  a  mechanical  power  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  has  been  but  very 
vaguely  examined  as  a  chemical  agent.  Its 
influence  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
abdominal  and  hepatic  porta,  and  its  im- 
portance in  the  pathology  of  apoplexy  and 
other  diseases,  he  reserved  for  discussion  in 
another  lecture. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Dr.  Thomson  asserts,  that  the  only 
truth  in  my  statement  of  no  person  having 
followed  up  his  case  and  published  an  in- 
stance of  stomach  affection  treated  by  Prussic 
acid  when  my  collection  of  cases  appeared, 
is  the  nonqmblication.  But  he  thus  allows 
all  I  desire.  After  the  appearance  of  my 
book,  cases  were  alluded  to  as  having  pre- 
viously occurred,  and  1  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
pute them.  But  priority  of  labour  is  always 
determined  by  priority  of  publication.  I  was 
therefore  justified  in  saying,  that  at  that 
time  no  one  "  had  followed  it  up  and  pub- 


lished." The  word  "  published"  would 
alone  have  equally  conveyed  my  meaning. 
I  employed  them  both  to  convey  but  one 
idea,  and  did  not  write,  followed  up  or  pub- 
lished, but  followed  up  and  published  ;  sim- 
ply intending  to  say,  that  up  to  that  time 
nothing  was  known  to  have  been  done  by 
others. 

With  respect  to  my  not  having  originally 
noticed  Dr.  Thomson's  speculations  as  well 
as  his  case,  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  in  pub- 
lishing reports  upon  medicines,  to  preface 
them  by  the  previous  facts  only  ascertained 
by  others,  because  every  medicine  may  be 
easily,  and  has  indeed  been,  recommended 
speculatively  in  almost  every  disease.  I  had 
no  other  reason  for  passing  over  his  specula- 
tions ;  because,  laying  no  claim  to  originality, 
but  merely  to  following  up  a  fact,  it  was  indif- 
ferent to  me  from  whom  I  learnt  that  fact, 
whether,  as  was  the  truth,  from  a  hospital 
dispenser  who  served  the  acid  in  mistake, 
or  from  others.  To  prove  that  I  am  not 
desirous  of  depriving  Dr.  Thomson  of  any 
credit,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure,  when 
reprinting  my  book,  to  break  through  my 
rule,  and  quote,  as  I  did,  not  only  the  case 
of  heat  of  the  tongue,  with  the  "  unexpected 
effect"  of  the  remedy, (to  use  his  own  words,) 
but  also  his  speculations :  though  one  of 
theni — that  the  acid  enables  "  the  juices  of 
the  organ  to  be  more  slowly  secreted,"  ap- 
pears rather  doubtful :  while  another — of 
the  use  of  the  acid  as  an  "  adjunct  to  tonics," 
falls  infinitely  short  of  the  excellence  of  the 
remedy.  But  I  must  at  the  same  time 
break  through  my  rule  by  referring  to 
Sprengel,  Thuessen,  &c.  who  recommended 
it  long  before. 

I  have  many  apologies  to  make  for  having 
occupied  your  pages  with  tliis  subject.  It 
has  not  been  to  support  any  claim,  but  to 
show  that  I  do  no  wrong  in  not  giving  Dr. 
Thomson  credit  for  originally  exhibiting  the 
remedy  on  scientific  and  inductive  principles 
in  dyspepsia,  when  he  exhibited  it  for  ano- 
ther disease,  and  when  the  patient  had  actually 
no  derangement  of  the  stomach.  Prom  this 
circumstance,  and  from  dyspepsia  not  being 
in  the  list  of  affections  mentioned  in  Dr. 
Granville's  summary  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
as  remediable  by  the  acid,  and  from  which 
only  I  made  notes,  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  employing  it  in  dyspepsia,  but 
for  the  case  cured  by  a  mistake  m  the  hos- 
pital, and  did  not  observe.  Dr.  Thomson's 
case  of  heat  of  the  tongue  till,  having  col- 
lected my  cases,  I  searched  that,  as  well 
as  other  works,  for  facts,  previously  to  pub- 
lishing. If,  however,  this  correspondence 
convince  Dr.  Thomson  that  I  had  no  wish 
to  depreciate  his  merit,  nor  have  the  least 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  him,  but  am 
anxious  to  forget  every  thing  that  may  have 
been  ungrateful  to  my  own  feelings  on  the 
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subject  of  Prussic  acid,  and  if  it  excite  atten- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  remedy  in  morbid 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  independent  of  or 
disproportionate  to  inflammation  in  the  or- 
gan, and  independent  of  affections  of  other 
organs,  I  shall  sincerely  rejoice. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Elliotson. 

Grafton-street,  March  10,  1827. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S     HOSTITAL. 


CASE     OF      SLOUGHING      OF     THE     GENITALS, 
WHICH    TERMINATED    FATALLY. 

Susan  Pointer,  22  years  of  age,  a  woman 
of  the  town,  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Back,  on  account  of  jaundice,  but,  it 
being  subsequently  discovered  that  she  had 
an  affection  of  the  genitals,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. 

It  was  founa  upon  examination  that  both 
of  the  labia  pudendi  were  in  a  complete 
state  of  gangrene,  they  were  black  and  dry, 
emitting  a  most  offensive  odour,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  up  the  abdomen,  and 
also  in  each  groin  the  skin  was  of  a  dark 
red  colour.  The  poor  girl  stated  that  her 
residence  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  London 
docks,  and  that  she  usually  had  sexual  inter- 
course with  foreign  sailors.  She  acknow- 
led°ed,  that  she  was  accustomed  to  drink 
spirituous  liquors,  but  more  especially  gin, 
to  an  extent  which  is  almost  incredible  ;  at 
this  same  time,  she  partook  of  but  little 
food,  and  was  exposed  to  night  air  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather.  She  could  not  give 
a  distinctor  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  complaint  in  the  genitals;  but  it  ap- 
peared from  her  description,  that  she  first 
laboured  under  gonorrhoea,  which  had  con- 
tinued for  about  three  weeks,  when  a  small 
sore  made  its  appearance  on  the  right 
labium.  The  sore  gradually  increased,  and 
within  a  few  days  of  the  poor  wretch  being 
admitted  into  the  Hospital,  it  assumed  the 
gangrenous  state  which  we  have  described. 
The  appearance  of  the  patient  bespoke 
mnch  internal  disease — she  was  greatly 
emaciated,  her  features  pinched,  and  coun- 
tenance indicative  of  distress.  The  skin 
was  of  a  deep  yellow  tinge,  and  she  com- 


plained of  tenderness  when  pressure  was 
made  over  the  hepatic  region ;  she  also 
laboured  under  a  severe  bronchial  affection, 
denoted  by  the  wheezing  of  her  respiration, 
and  a  "  stuffing  cough."  The  pulse  was 
small  and  very  feeble  in  its  beat,  the  skin 
was  hot  and  dry,  the  tongue  coated  with  a 
brown  fur  ;  she  was  thirsty,  complained  of 
pain  and  want  of  rest. 

Mr.  Morgan  remarked  that  in  such  a 
case  of  extensive  local  mischief,  with  the 
addition  (in  all  probability)  of  organic  vis- 
ceral disease,  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  save 
the  patient.  The  only  indication  to  be  ful- 
filled in  this  case  he  thought  was  to  support 
the  vis  vitae  ;  he  directed  five  grains  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  one  grain  of  opium,  four 
grains  of  capsicum,  and  five  grains  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  be  given  every  six 
hours.  Gin,  or  wine,  and  porter,  ad  libi- 
tum. The  undiluted  nitric  acid  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part. 

These  measures  were  complied  with  :  the 
poor  girl,  however,  did  not  experience  any 
benefit  therefrom  ;  she  died  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  2Sd,  the  second  day  after 
admission.     The  body  was  not  examined. 


TREATMENT  OF  BURNS. — MR.  KEY  S  CLINICAL 
LECTURE. 

A  few  days  since,  Mr.  Key  delivered  in 
the  operating  theatre,  what  he  was  pleased 
to  term,  "  a  clinical  lecture — on  burns." 
We  know  not  what  incentive  the  senior 
surgeon  had  to  such  a  proceeding. — It  may 
be,  and  we  really  have  a  shrewd  notion 
such  was  the  case,  that  Mr.  Key  was  led  to 
the  attempt  of  proving,  he  at  least  knew 
something  of  the  matter,  in  consequence  of 
the  remarks  which  appeared  in  Th  e  Lancet, 
on  the  ordinary  mode  of  treating  burns  at 
this  Hospital.  The  said  "  clinical  lecture" 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  garbled  and 
confused  statement  of  Dr.  Kentish's  opi- 
nions. Mr.  Key  at  the  same  time  omitting 
to  state  the  source  from  whence  they  were 
derived. 


Mr.  Morgan's  list  of  patients  admitted  on 
the  21st  of  February,  presents  but  few  cases 
of  interest.  Amongst  the  female  patients 
there  is  a  case  of  irritable  disease  of  the  breast, 
the  particulars  of  which,  as  taken  on  the 
day  of  admission,  are  as  follow  : — 

The  patient  is  15  years  of  age,  of  fair 
skin,  and  light  complexion  ;  she  has  never 
menstruated.  The  right  mamma  has  been 
affected  upwards  of  thirteen  weeks, — the 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  complaintis  the 
exquisite  sensibility  of  the  part,  it  is  so 
morbidly  sensitive  that  the  patient  can 
scarcely  bear  her  clothes  to  press  on  it. 
When  the  breast  is  touched,  excruciating 
pain  is  felt,  which  shoots  from  the  breast 
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along  the  axilla,  and  extends  someway  down 
the  arm  ;  this  pain  is  occasionally  felt  when 
no  pressure  is  made.  There  is  no  perceptible 
tumour  in  the  breast,*  but  immediately  be- 
neath the  lower  edge  of  the  pectoral  muscle, 
where  forming  the  anterior  fold  of  the  ax- 
illa, there  is  an  enlarged  absorbent  gland, 
which  is  very  tender  to  the  touch. 

The  plan  of  treatment  adopted  in  this 
case,  has  consisted  in  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  glandular  tumour,  the  ex- 
hibition of  an  occasional  purgative,  (calomel 
and  rhubarb,)  and  fifteen  grains  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  taken  three  times  a  day, 
with  infusion  of  cascarilla.  Subsequently, 
half  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  was 
directed  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

The  patient  has  experienced  considerable 
benefit  from  the  foregoing  treatment. 


ST.    THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


CASE    OF    SYPHILITIC    IRITIS,      ACCOMPANIED 
WITH    PUSTULAR    ERUPTIONS. 

E.  B.,  23  years  of  age,  of  spare  habit  and 
unhealthy  appearance,  was  admitted  into  the 
Hospital  on  the  1st  of  February,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  on  account  of  disease  of 
the  right  eye. 

On  examining  the  eye,  there  was  observed 
to  be  increased  vascularity  of  the  cornea, 
and  also  of  the  tunica  sclerotica.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  orders  of  vessels 
was  strikingly  apparent  ;  those  on  the  scle- 
rotica were  passing  in  straight  lines,  which, 
converging  from  all  sides  of  the  globe,  form- 
ed at  the  base  of  the  transparent  cornea  a 
complete  vascular  zone,  having  a  brownish 
tint..  The  cornea  was  slightly  hazy  ;  the  iris 
was  much  changed  in  appearance,  being  re- 
markably dull  and  muddy ;  at  its  ciliary 
circumference  externally,  was  a  tubercle  of 
lymph,  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat. 
The  pupil  was  small  and  irregular,  and  was 
but  faintly  obedient  to  the  stimulus  of  light, 
which  was  intolerable,  and  produced  a  flow 
of  scalding  tears.  The  patient  stated  that 
he  had  considerable  pain  in  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  which  also  extended  to  the  temple  and 
forehead.  The  pain  was  most  severe  in  the 
evening,  and  he  had  a  distinct  remission  to- 
wards the  morning.  He  said,  that  the  right 
eye  had  been  inflamed  upwards  of  six  weeks; 
previously  to  this,  the  left  eye  had  been  suf- 

*  This  is  a  circumstance  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  peculiar  form  of  mammary  dis- 
ease under  consideration.  Hence  it  is  more 
proper  wh?n  speaking  of  it  generally,  to 
say,  irritable  disease  of' the  breast,  rather  than 
irritable  tumour  of  the  breast. 


fering,  and  he  was  treated  for  this  at  the 
Moorfield's  Infirmary,  but  it  was  no  sooner 
relieved,  than  the  opposite  eye  was  affected. 
He  took  pills,  which  made  his  mouth  slightly 
sore.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
were  beset  with  eruptions  of  a  pustular  kind  ; 
the  chest  and  abdomen  were  free.  Some  of 
the  pustules  were  fading,  but  others  ap- 
peared to  be  recent ;  they  were  small  and 
distinct.  The  man  acknowledged  that  he 
had  a  venereal  sore  on  the  fra?uum,  about 
three  months  prior  to  his  eyes  becoming 
affected,  and  he  took  pills  for  the  cure  of 
the  sore,  but,  .according  to  his  account,  no 
ptyalism  was  produced. 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  on  examining  the  case,  ob- 
served that  it  was  a  well-marked  instance 
of  syphilitic  iritis,  and  he  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  pointing  out  to  the  pupils  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  disease,  as  the  brown- 
ish coloured  zone  around  the  base  of  the 
cornea,  the  nocturnal  pains,  and  so  on.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  also  observed,  that  he  had  most  fre- 
quently seen  eruptions  of  a  tubercular  kind, 
accompanying  the  syphilitic  iritis,  and  that 
the  deposit  of  lymph  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  iris  seen  in  the  present  case  at  the 
ciliary  edge,  was  a  far  less  frequent  occur- 
rence than  the  deposit  at  the  pupillary  mar- 
gin of  the  iris.  Ordered,  # 
Calomel,  three  grains; 
Opium ,  one-third  of  a  grain  ; 
to  be  taken  three  times  a-day.  The  extract 
of  belladonna  to  be  applied  around  the  eye. 

6.  Not  much  improvement  ;  there  is  slight 
ptyalism,  but  the  pills  have  disturbed  the 
bowels  so  much,  that  Dr.  Elliotson  to-day 
directed  ten  grains  of  quicksilver  with  chalk, 
conjoined  with  opium,  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of 
the  calomel. 

7.  Ordered  to  rub  in  over  the  temple 
every  night,  fifteen  grains  of  the  strong  mer- 
curial ointment,  mixed  with  two  grains  of 
opium. 

10.  The  symptoms  appear  to  be  somewhat 
aggravated  ;  the  patient  complains  of  much 
pain,  and  the  vascularity  of  the  eye  is  great. 
He  has  continued  to  rub  in  the  ointment, 
and  now  takes  the  pills  last  prescribed,  with- 
out the  opium  ;  the  bowels  are  now  free 
from  disturbance. 

17.  The  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  ra- 
pidly subsiding,  and  the  deposit  of  lymph  on 
the  iris  has  nearly  disappeared ;  but  the 
pupil  is  still  irregular,  and  not  dilated  by 
the  application  of  the  belladonna.  The  pa- 
tient now  labours  under  profuse  ptyalism. 
Omit  the  pills  for  the  present. 

24.  The  pupil  remains  irregular  ;  but  all 
the  signs  of  inflammation  are  gone,  and  the 
eye  is  clear.     Take  a  pill  every  night. 

March  10.  The  eye  continues  quite  free 
from  inflammation  ;  the  pupil  is  still  irregu- 
lar, but  is  obedient  to  light ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  defect  of  vision.  A  slight 
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mercurial  action  has  been  kept  up  during  the 
last  fortnight.  Mr.  Tyrrell  to-day  remarked, 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  any  further  ame- 
lioration in  the  case. 

The  patient  will  leave  the  Hospital  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 


CASES    OF    PSEUDO-SYPHILIS, 

Occurring  in  the  practice  of  Regulars  and 
Irregulars. 

Case  1.  The  patient,  32  years  of  age, 
Was  admitted  on  the  25th  of  January,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Green,  on  account  of  swell- 
ing and  redness  of  the  integuments  on  the 
right  side  of  the  nose,  with  tenderness  of  the 
hone,  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  history  which  the  patient  gave  of 
his  case  was  as  follows : — He  had  a  large 
sore  on  the  penis  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  for  which  he  came  into  the  Hospital, 
and  remained  several  weeks ;  during  his 
stay,  he  was  kept  under  the  influence  of 
mercury  for  at  least  one  month.  The  sore 
eventually  healed,  and  he  was  discharged 
cured.  At  the  expiration  of  five  months, 
however,  he  returned  to  the  Hospital  with 
sore  throat ;  he  was  again  admitted,  and 
treated  for  the  space  of  two  mouths.  Mer- 
cury was  again  exhibited.  In  the  month  of 
August  last,  being  a  period  of  four  months 
from  bis  former  sojourn  in  the  Hospital ;  the 
throat  once  more  became  affected,  and  he 
was  admitted  into  Henry's  Ward,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell.  On  referring  to  the 
Ward-book,  we  find  that  he  had  at  that 
time,  ulceration  of  the  soft  palate  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  pharynx,  ana  there  was 
already  considerable  destruction  of  the  soft 
parts  from  former  ravages.  The  uvula  was 
gone. 

The  patient  said,  that  he  had  never  been 
affected  with  eruptions  on  the  skin,  or 
with  nodes  on  the  bones.  The  nose  was 
much  swollen,  being  at  the  same  time 
flattened  and  mis-shapen,  and  the  skin  on 
the  right  side  was  of  a  dark  red  colour  ;  this 
appearance  was  of  three  weeks  standing. 

The  treatment  pursued  in  this  case  by 
Mr.  Green,  has  consisted  in  the  exhibition 
of  five  grains  of  Plummer's  pill  at  bed  time, 
with  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  three  times 
a-day.  The  use  of  tepid  fomentations,  oc- 
casionally of  leeches,  and  subsequently  to 
these,  the  application  of  light  poultices, 
have  had  the  eifect  of  subduing  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  nose,  and  the  report  made  on 
the  7th  of  March  states,  that  the  part  is  en- 
tirely free  from  redness,  although  the  nose 
still  continues  swollen  generally,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  on  examination  evidently 
remains  thickened. 

Case  2.  This  patient,  a  man  about  27 
years  of  age,  was  also  admitted  under  the 


care  of  Mr.  Green  on  the  25th  of  January, 
on  account  of  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
coverings  of  the  cranium.  Inflammatory  af- 
fection of  the  conjunctiva,  with  considerable 
intolerance  of  light."  The  case  is  one  of 
those  of  which  we  see  almost  daily  in- 
stances— one  in  which  the  whole  system 
has  been  supersaturated  with  mercury,  under 
the  treatment  of  the  notorious  Macdonald 
of  the  Kent-road,  the  man  having,  as 
he  states,  taken  mercury  upwards  of  nine 
months.  The  leading  features  in  his  com- 
plaint, are  the  intolerable  pain  experienced 
at  night  when  warm  in  bed,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  the  periosteal  covering  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  more  especially  that  of  the 
head.  Mr.  Green  directed  the  sarsaparilla, 
with  Dover's  powder,  at  bed  time  ;  but  they 
had  not  been  given  more  than  ten  days, 
when  the  patient,  from  some  cause,  left  the 
Hospital  suddenly.  The  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  tke  eye  was  only  a 
part  of  the  train  of  symptoms  consequent 
upon  the  general  derangement  of  the-system 
produced  by  the  abuse  of  mercury.  There 
were  no  distinct  swellings  in  the  bones,  but 
the  patient  had  had  eruptions  on  the  skin. 
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A  "Borough  Student"  complains  that 
Mr.  Lizars  has  not  supplied  the  omissions 
in  his  work  agreeably  to  his  promise.  We 
beg  to  call  his  attention  to  the  subject. 

"  Explorator"  is  informed,  that  carbo- 
nate of  lime  does  not  decomposeriie  sulphate 
of  magnesia,   unless  heat  be  applied. 

Communications  bearing  the  following 
signatures  have  come  to  hand,  of  which  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  on  the  first  opportunity  : 
— Vigo  — Quiz — "An  Enemy  to  Hole  and 
Corner  Work" — The  Disinfeltor  of  a 
PurniD  Oyster — Noli  me  Tangere — A 
Pupil  of  Mr.  Dermott — An  Enemy  to  the 
Hole  and  Corner  System — James  Snell 
— A  Disgusted  Member  of  the  College 
— Cataclusm — Londinfnsis — E.  J.  G. — 
A  Pupil  of  the  London  Hospital — Joseph 
Riddle— P.P.— X.Y.Z.—NonMedicus— 
A  Student  —  Royal  College  Notice.'- — 
A.  B.C. — A  Member  of  the  Col  lege — A. — 
Mysotoxicos — Aristides — Black  Thorn 
— Damon — R.E.J. — John  Bull — An  Old 
Practitioner. 

Erratum. — Throughout  Mr.  Abernethy's 
Lecture  in  our  last  Number,  where  the 
name  "  Morgagni"  occurs,  read  Mascacm. 
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MR.  ABERNETHY'S 

PHYSIOLOGICAL,  PATHOLOGICAL,  AND 
SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  j 

DELIVERED   IN  THE 

ANATOMICAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES, 
At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

On  the  Kidney. 

Function. — Now,  with  respect  to  the 
function  of  the  kidney,  its  function  is  to  se- 
crete the  urine;  and  then  the  question  is, 
what  is  the  urine  1  Every  hody  knows  that 
it  is  a  watery  liquor.  But  what  is  contained 
in  water  ?  Why,  divers  things  ;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  animal  matter — a  great  deal  of 
it ;  and  urine  goes  speedily  into  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  and  the  product  is,  ammonia,  as 
you  must  know.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
animal  matter  in  it,  hut  then  it  is  a  kind  of 
animal  matter  that  is  exceedingly  soluble  in 
water :  you  may  evaporate  the  water  of 
urine — of  healthy  urine,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  without  precipitating  the 
animal  matter  ;  again,  you  may  add  water 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  to  it,  and  you 
may  have  this  animal  matter  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  of  it  ;  it  is  very  so- 
luMe,  and  therefore  it  has  been  believed  to 
be  a  peculiar  kind  of  animal  matter  which 
has  Been  distinguished ;  or  which  was  at 
first  distinguished,  by  the  term  urea.  It  is 
supposed  that  nature  has  given  the  kidney 
the  prerogative  of  combining  and  modifying 
all  the  old  animal  matter  of  the  body — modi- 
fying it  so  as  to  convert  it  into  something 
like  matter  ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  the 
citron  colour  and  peculiar  odour  to  healthy 
urine. 

I  find  that  chemists  of  late  apply  the 
term  urea  to  something  they  can  crystal- 
lise from  this  matter  ;  but  the  original  use 
of  the  word  was  such  as  I  have  endeavoured 

to  explain  to  you,    Now  this  is  exceedingly 
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curious,  how  the  albumen,  and  matter  not 
soluble,  is  to  be  converted  into  that  which 
is  soluble  ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  nature 
has  given  the  kidney  this  power  of  convert- 
ing insoluble  matter  into  one  that  is  soluble. 

But  other  difficulties  present  themselves 
to  our  notice  :  how  is  all  the  old  earth  and 
lime  to  get  out  of  the  circulation  ?  How 
is  that  animal  matter  in  the  blood,  which 
we  take  in,  to  get  out  of  the  blood  1  This  is 
done  in  a  curious  manner  too  :  nature  has 
given  to  the  kidney  the  power  of  making 
phosphoric  acid;  and  the  kidney  has  the. 
power  of  forming  much  more  phosphoric 
acid  than  is  necessary  to  dissolve  all  the 
lime  that  is  secreted  for  a  considerable  time. 
If  you  drop  oxalic  acid  into  urine,  you  will 
precipitate  lime  in  abundance  from  it,  pro- 
vided it  is  healthy.  Well,  if  you  get  over 
this,  you  won't  wonder  how  salts  get  into 
the  urine,  how  salts  are  to  be  found  in  the 
kidney  :  we  are  continually  taking  in  sea- 
salts  with  our  food  ;  we  are  too,  taking  salts 
occasionally,  of  another  kind,  as  you  <ill 
know ;  and  if  people  take  nitre,  they  will 
find  it  almost  immediately  in  their  urine. 
These  tilings  are  met  with  in  the  urine, 
but  really  it  is  very  curious  how  things 
sometimes  are  suspended  in  urine,  which 
are  readily  precipitable  ;  I  allude  to  the 
morbid  states  of  urine,  where  a  great  deal  of 
albumen,  or  as  Dr.  Brown  would  say — chyle, 
is  suspended  in  the  urine.  I  say  these  are 
things,  which  my  chemical  knowledge  at 
least,  does  not  enable  me  to  comprehend. 

I  have  always  said  in  these  Lectures,  how- 
ever, ever  since  I  knew  this  fact,  and  I  have 
observed  the  same  fact  in  other  cases,  that 
many  many  years  ago,  I  knew  a  female  who 
voided  urine  of  such  a  description,  that  if 
she  had  discharged  it  into  a  blanc-mange 
dish,  and  if  she  had  allowed  it  to  cool,  and 
turned  it  up  when  solid,  she  might  have 
served  it  up  at  the  table.  (Laughter.)  I 
gave  the  woman  a  lecture  about  her  digestive 
organs ;  that  was  all  I  could  say  ;  and  in  about 
a  dozen  years  afterwards,  1  saw  her,  she  was 
then  a  fattish  woman,  and  she  said  she  still 
then  occasionally  voided  the  same  sort  of 
urine,  but  that  she  had  got  considerably 
better  by  the  means  I  had  suggested  to  her. 
There  jlas  been  a  case  here  lately  ia  the 
3E 
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Hospital  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  am  not  now  to 
speak  of  these  things,  it  is  the  healthy  func- 
tion, it  is  the  physiology  that  I  have  now  to 
dwell  upon,  and  the  kidney  is  the  gTeat 
emunetory  of  the  healthy  circulation.  What 
is  it  that  is  throwa  oft"  from  the  blood  1  Saline 
juice.  'What,  from  the  skin  1  Carbon,  and 
icaler.  But  how  is  the  other  improper  stuff, 
that  gets  into  the  system,  to  get  out  of  the 
different  parts  1  O,  the  kidney  is  the  or- 
gan— the  kidney  is  the  organ  by  which  this 
is  effected,  in  the  healthy  state,  in  a  very 
wonderful  manner. 

jVow,  I  take  this  opportunity  with  regard 
to  the  secerning  organs,  to  say  what  ought 
to  be  stated  with  regard  to  secretion,  for 
you  can  observe  the  secretion  going  on  in 
the  kidney  ;  and  the  first  thing  that  is  to  be 
said  is,  that  you  perceive  that  the  secretions 
are  vicarious  to  one  another  :  a  man  may  be 
drinking  diluent  liquor  in  a  warm  room,  for 
a  very  considerable  length  of  time,  and  he 
may  not  want  to  make  water  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening;  while  he  is  there, 
and  so  engaged,  his  skin  is  perspiring,  and 
so  on,  but  he  goes  out  of  that  room  into  the 
cold,  and  on  his  way  home,  he  has  to  turn  to 
the  wall  every  five  minutes.  There  is  a 
view  which  I  have  always  laboured  to  make 
people  attend  to,  and  which  is  this — why- 
does  the  blood  circulate  1  Is  it  not  that 
secretion  should  take  place  1  Why  the 
veryr  building  up  of  the  body  is  secretion  ! 
^  ell,  then,  by  secretion  there  will  be  a 
continual  depletion  of  the  blood  itself;  and 
how  are  the  secretions  to  be  supplied  1 
by  absorption.  There  is  a  sort  of  corres- 
pondence in  these  things,  by  which,  in  all 
probability,  the  quantity  of  blood  is  not  only 
maintained,  but  the  quality  also,  for  if  the 
blood  is  deprived  of  water,  the  absorption  of 
water  from  any  other  part  where  it  may  be 
obtained,  will  be  more  ample,  and  vice  versa. 
I  spoke  of  this  in  the  preliminary  lectures, 
and  I  need  not  now  tire  you  by  repeating  it. 
I  wish,  however,  that  you  would  consider 
this  point,  how  important  a  thing  it  is  that 
there  should  be  a  true  balance  between  the 
quantity  of  circulating  fluids,  and  the 
powers  that  circulate  those  fluids.  If  ■per- 
spiration were  to  be  suppressed,  why  the 
Mood  would  be  redundant  with  water,  but 
then  in  that  case  the  kidney  takes  up  the 
secretion.  The  kidney  prepares  phospho- 
ric acid  ;  and  I  suppose  I  need  not  try  to 
convince  any  gentleman  present  that  there 
is  no  phosphoric  acid  in  the  blood,  if  there 
was  it  would  coagulate  the  blood  ;  there  is 
soda  in  it.  What  is  there  then  to  be  said 
of  this  secretion  1  The  albumen  must  be 
admitted  to  be  there  ;  it  must  be  admitted 
there  is  phosphoric  acid  in  the  kidney  ;  anil 
what  are  we  to  say  with  respect  to  that  1 
A\  by,  that  secretion  is  a  new  formation — 
that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  a  new  produc- 


tion ;  and  then  the  question  is,  how  is  this 
effected  1  This  is  the  grand  problem  pro- 
posed a  long  time  back,  and  perhaps  not 
answered,  you  will  say,  at  present — How, 
from  one  kind  of  blood,  can  such  dissimilar 
substances  be  got!  And  the  old  anato- 
mists were  looking  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  vessels,  to  the  tortuous  course  of  the 
arteries  and  their  branches,  to  find  this  out ; 
but  I  defy  any  man  to  conjecture  what  use 
can  result  from  muscular  formation  save 
that  of  filtration  ;  it  would  spread  that  which 
was  in  it,  but  it  could  never  make  a  new 
compound.  Now  Haller  himself  seemed  to 
conceive  that  the  result  of  these  things  was 
very  much  the  result  of  vital  feeling,  for  he 
has  quoted  the  case  of  a  hysterical  female 
secreting  nothing  but  colourless  urine, 
watery  urine,  but  he  has  let  this  nervous  fit 
be  suspended,  and  the  kidney  has  again 
performed  its  functions  and  proper  urine 
been  secreted,  more  loaded  too  with  animal 
substance  and  salts  on  account  of  the  tem- 
porary suspension  during  the  hysterical  fit, 
therefore  vital  action  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  But  it  was  John  Hunter  who 
proved  that  vital  action  was  the  cause  of  all 
this  :  it  was  proved  with  respect  to  what 
we  know  takes  place  with  regard  to  poison  ; 
a  specific  incision  is  made,  a  specific  appli- 
cation of  poison  is  made,  and  a  specific  se- 
cretion takes  place.  But  if  you  were  to  say, 
how  are  these  things  prepared  1  I  think  no 
man  in  his  senses  can  deny,  but  that  it  is 
by  electrical  operation ;  that  electricity  is 
the  great  agent  of  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
composition  and  decomposition  of  all  sur- 
rounding substances,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  same  agent  inheres  in  animal  bo- 
dies. A  man  who  doubts  of  this,  certainly 
could  never  have  rubbed  a  black  little  kitten 
in  the  dark,  or  pulled  off  a  black  silk  stock- 
ing in  the  dark  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  elec- 
tricity being  thus  employed.  But  I  say  it 
would  be  absurd  to  doubt  that  this  was  the 
agent  for  producing  composition  and  decom- 
position in  animal  bodies  after  what  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  has  told  us.  I  cannot 
express  my  opinion  on  this  subject  now,  in 
any  different  way  to  what  I  am  accustomed 
to  do.  If  any  man  had  told  me,  in  the  early 
period  of  my  life,  that  I  should  live  to  see 
chemical  action  explained,  I  should  have 
said,  well,  I  shaH  certainly  not  die  at  a  less 
age  than  that  of  Methusalem.  (Laughter.) 
But  it  has  been  done,  and  by  Sir  Humphiey 
Davy ;  he  showed  that  it  depended  on  the 
matter  it  possessed.  I  was  present  at  his 
lectures,  when  I  saw  performed  what  formed 
the  ground  of  the  papers  that  were  given 
by  him  to  the  Koyal  Society,  and  which  I 
had  read,  hut  the  reading  of  them  certainly 
did  not  produce  that  impression  on  my  mind 
which  the  ocular  demonstration  of  hisper- 
forman.ce  did.    I  saw  the  thing  done,  and 
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therefore  I  had  conviction  brought  home  to 
my  mind.  When  I  saw  him  make  some 
potash  pass  through  sulphuric  acid,  and  come 
out  potash  on  the  other  side  of  the  dish,  I 
said,  it's  wonderful !  it's  wonderful  indeed  ! 
why  who  would  have  thought  it  '■  Who 
could  have  thought  that  a  persovcould  have 


directing  this  sort  of  diet,  finding  a  little 
sugar  in  hi3  urine,  he  said,  "  Sir,  you  have 
been  taking  some  vegetables,  or  something 
of  that  sort ; "  and  the  patient,  being  a  gen- 
tleman, said,  "  I  have,  indeed  ;  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  ate  half  a  savoy  biscuit  yester- 
day;"   the  other  half  of  which  was  then 


mixed  potash  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  that ;  upon  the  table.     Now,  please  to  mind,  that 


it  should  have  remained  the  same  !  Why, 
it  is  counteracting  nature  by  using  her  own 
agents.  Who  could  have  thought  it !  Put 
potn-h  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  what  is  the 
result  ?    Why,  that  the  most  violent  actions 


I  am  convinced,  that  this  is  one  grand  cause 
of  diabetes.  They  say,  feed  your  patients 
as  you  like,  there  will  still  be  sugar  in  the 
urine.  I  don't  mean  to  say  a  morbid  state 
of  the  kidney  will   not  give  it  a  sugary  na- 


take  place  till  they  combine  together,  and  :  ture,  but  I  am  very  much  convinced  in  my 
then  they  are  very  sociable.  On  seeing  own  mind,  that  Dr.  Hollo's  theory  is  a  very 
this,  I  could  not  but  think,  that  if  I  had  I  good  one,  and  that  it  affords  an  ample  ex- 
been  lecturing  to  the  class  Sir  Humphry  \  planation  of  the  cause  of  diabetes,  in  the 
Davy  was  then  lecturing  to,  which  was  j  greatest  number  of  cases,  I  will  not  say  of 
principally  composed  of  ladies,  I  should  have  t  them  all. 

said,  now  ladies,  this  is  as  wonderful  as  if  I  j  Morbid  Anatomy. — Having  now  done  with 
were  to  place  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  before  the  physiology  of  the  kidney,  I  next  come  to 
you,   and,   presenting  you  with   some   hot  I  speak  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  kidney, 


embers,  you  were  to  throw  them  into  the 
powder,  and  they  were  to  come  through  it 
without  igniting  it.  Then  I  do  not  doubt 
but  it  is  electrical,  but  electrical  under  tbe 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  all  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  governed  by  that 
system. 

Morbid  Action. — Well,  there  is  a  morbid 
state  of  the  kidney,  which  I  think  throws 
light  upou  the  subject  of  secretion,  and  that 
is  diabetes,  where  something  like  sugar 
abounds  in  the  urine  ;  they  say  it  is  posi- 
tively sugar ;  you  cannot  crystallise  it.  I 
know,  a  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
I  fcould  not  do  it,  but  I  thought  that  that 
was.because  I  was  not  then  up  to  the  sugar- 
making  business  (laughter)  ;  but  I  do  know 
this,  that  I  have  scraped  as  much  crystal- 
lised sugar  from  a  glazed  vessel  with  a  flaw 
in  it,  put  under  a  patient's  bed,  where  the 
urine  transuded  through  it,  I  have  scraped 
as  much  off  as  I  could  have  sold  to  any  one, 
in  the  morning,  for  half  a  pound  of  good  Lis- 
bon sugar  !  (Laughter.)  Positively  I  did. 
I  wanted,  as  Dr.  Rollo  did,  to  see  whether, 
if  I  gave  those  people  sugar,  it  would  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  found  in 
tleir  urine,  and  it  did.  Then,  having  given 
them  sugar,  and  kept  them  on  vegetable 
food,    I    wanted   to  give  them  animal  food, 


and  here  you  have  enlargement  of  the  mem- 
branous part  of  it.  In  that  membranous 
part  there  is  every  thing  to  be  found  that  you 
have  in  the  bladder,  and  therefore  stones  are 
as  likely  to  form  in  the  kidney  as  in  the 
bladder  ;  indeed  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  many  stones  do  pass  through  the  ureter, 
and  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  this  point, 
that  when  a  stone  has  passed  through  the 
ureter,  you  ought  to  tell  the  patient  how  he 
should  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  the 
preparation  I  now  show  you,  there  is  a  stone 
completely  obstructing  the  ureter,  and  just 
see  how  all  the  membranes  are  enlarged, 
how  they  are  inflamed  from  adhesion,  how 
rough  the  surfaces  are,  and  how  the  glan- 
dular structure  of  the  kidney  is  diminished 
in  proportion  ;  for  if  any  thing  prevents  the 
function  of  an  organ, so  that  it  can  be  no  longer 
useful  in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  absorbed, 
and  that  is  a  very  curious  thing.  Here  is 
the  case  of  an  impervious  ureter,  and  what 
has  become  of  the  kidney  1  The  kidney  is 
absorbed. 

Then  you  have  abscesses  in  the  kidney ; 
you  have  hydatids  formed  in  the  kidney,  and 
various  appearances  of  diseases,  which  are 
not  in  any  degree  remarkable. 

With  regard  to  abscesses  in  the  kidney, 
they  burst   and  discharge  into  the  ureter; 


and  to  keep  them  on  that,  merely  to  try   and  here  I  sjiould  just  like  to  tell  you  a  case 


whether  that  would  have  the  same  effect 
but  they  would  not  do  it ;  they  said  I  was 
trying  experiments,  and  they  would  not 
submit  to  it.  Egad,  I  half  ruined  myself  in 
buying  them  oranges,  and  all  the  nice, 
sweet  things  I  could  get  hold  of,  but  as  soon 
as  I  had  done  that  they  turned  their  backs 
to  me.  But  Dr.  Rollo  met  with  a  patient, 
a  gentleman  he  was,  and  lie  found  this,  that 
there  was  no  sugar  in  his  urine  when  he 
did  not  live  upon  food  containing  sugar  ; 
and  one   day,   after  the  Doctor  had  been 


of  that  kind.  A  man  whom  I  knew,  not  as 
a  patient  merely,  but  as  a  friend  also,  had 
diseased  kidneys,  and  well  he  might,  for  he 
kept  his  digestive  organs  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  irritation.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs  which  generally 
produces  disorder  of  the  kidney  ;  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  of  it.  I  should  think  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  ground  to  object  to 
this  proposition,  for  the  kidney  is  supplied 
by  the  same  ganglions,  has  the  same  nerves 
that  supply  the  alimentary  organs,  and  there- 
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fore  it  must  sympathise  with  them.  But, 
however,  this  man  had  had  several  times 
suppression  of  urine,  and  one  morning  he 
sent  for  me,  saying,  "  For  God's  sake  come, 
do  come,  and  bring  with  you  a  catheter; 
my  bladder  is  bursting,  and  I  am  in  the 
most  horrible  torture."  I  went  to  him;  I 
felt  above  his  pubes,  and  I  said,  "  there  is  no 
urine  there  ;  no,  you  are  all  wrong  there  ;" 
and  he  said,  "  I  am  sure  there  is,  and  T 
must  have  a  catheter  introduced."  I  said, 
"  I  don't  think  there  is  ;  but,  however,  I 
shall  pass  a  bougie  ;  "  and  I  pushed  a  bou- 
gie into  his  bladder,  and  gave  him  a  cham- 
ber pot  that  he  might  try  to  make  water. 
Now  he  voided  a  pint  of  pus,  as  good  pus 
as  ever  I  should  wish  to  see  ;  and  for  some 
time  there  was  pus  voided  by  him,  mixed 
with  his  urine,  and  it  went  off.  Also,  I  have 
known  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the 
kidney,  but  this  is  not  surprising. 

Now  I  do  not  see  any  thing  remarkable 
in  the  morbid  appearances  ;  it  is  that  know- 
ledge which  looks  to  function,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  organs  with  one  another,  that  I 
consider  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
kidneys  ;  this  is  what  I  have  endeavoured, 
as  well  as  I  could,  to  explain  to  you,  and 
I  have  done. 


On  the  Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

Having  gone  through  those  functions 
which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  life, 
I  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  speak  of  that 
by  which  the  continuance  of  our  species  is 
effected ;  and  I  have,  to-day,  to  describe 
the  female  organs  of  generation,  which  are, 
indeed,  very  simple  ;  you  know  a  great  deal 
about  them  already,  having  seen  them  in 
their  natural  situation. 

Vs  Internum  Uteri. — It  is  scarcely  possible 
you  can  fail  to  ascertain  disease  in  the  os 
internum  uteri.  Some  people  dwell  a  great 
deal  upon  this ;  because  it  happens,  some- 
times, that  tumours  displace  the  os  inter- 
num uteri,  put  it  aside  ;  so  that,  if  you  find 
it  where  you  do  not  naturally  expect  to  find 
it,  you  may  take  it  for  some  scirrhous  dis- 
ease. Now,  I  really  think,  there's  little 
difficulty  in  medical  men  being  able  to  find 
the  os  internum  uteri,  wherever  it  may  be 
placed.  It  is  not  always  oblong,  it  is  some- 
times contracted  in  the  middle  ;  but  as  the 
midwife  teacher  tells  you  all  this,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it. 

Fallopian  Trumpets. — The  fallopian  trum- 
pets are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  we  must 
allow  them  to  have  a  state  of  vital  action 
calculated  for  the  function  they  have  to  per- 
form. And  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
rational  idea  you  can  entertain  of  vital  con- 
tractility throughout  the  body  ;  that  every 
part  of  it  possesses  that  action,  but  in  differ- 


ent degrees  ;  and  that  its  actions  are  suited 
to  the  part  which  it  inhabits.  Voluntary 
muscles  act  in  a  peculiar  way,  as  they  ought 
to  do  under  the  influence  of  the  will ;  and 
involuntary  muscles  act  in  another  way, 
suited  to  the  part  to  which  they  belong. 
No  doubt  tLd  action  of  the  muscles,  in  this 
part,  must  be  different  from  the  common 
muscular  action  of  the  body  ;  but,  I  think, 
a  man  must  have  a  very  strange  mind,  in- 
deed, who  will  deny  that  blood-vessels  have 
a  vital  contractility  to  answer  their  own 
purpose. 

Ovaries. — Then  what  have  I  to  say  of  the 
ovaries  1  They  are  oval  bodies ;  and  they 
say,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  ;  and 
when  you  cut  them  open,  a  kind  of  fleshy 
substance  is  exhibited,  but  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  it.  Here  are  some  cut  open  to 
show  it ;  but  really  nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  these  parts,  in  the  unimpregnated  state 
of  the  womb,  which  I  am  now  speaking  of. 
The  appearances  of  the  ovaries  of  the  human 
species  are  exceedingly  variable :  you  some- 
times see  cells  in  them,  and  sometimes  you 
do  not ;  in  animals  they  are  more  uniform  : 
in  them,  they  seem  to  he  fleshy  substances  ; 
and  they  say,  cells  may  be  seen  in  them 
with  magnifying  glasses.  They  are  sup- 
plied by  the  spermatic  arteries,  and  the 
blood  returns  by  the  veins.  That's  all  I 
have  to  say  of  them. 

Physiology. — Having  described  the  struc- 
ture of  the  female  organs  of  generation, 
which  seem  to  be  as  simple  as  can  be,  I  now 
go  to  the  physiology  ;  and  the  first  thing  to 
be  announced  to  you,  and  it  need  not  be 
told,  is,  that  the  genitals  of  both  male  and 
female,  remain  in  a  dwarfish  state,  until  the 
animal  has  attained  nearly  its  full  growth  ; 
that  they  then  enlarge  very  considerably  ; 
that  hairs  grow  about  the  pubes.  From  the 
follicles,  leading  off  from  the  fundus  uteri, 
a  secretion  takes  place  at  this  time  in  the 
female,  which,  when  it  is  first  poured  forth, 
appears  to  be  mere  serum  ;  but  afterwards 
it  becomes  of  the  colour  of  blood,  and  is  of 
as  deep  a  red  colour ;  and  as  the  discharge 
dimisb.es,  in  the  advanced  period  of  life,  it 
becomes  serous  again,  and  ceases.  This 
discharge,  at  first,  is  irregular,  but  it  soon 
acquires  a  very  perfect  degree  of  regularity, 
occurring  at  the  interval  of  a  lunar  revolu- 
tion, which  has  given  the  name  menstruation 
to  it,  and  which  lias  led  some  foolish  people 
to  surmise,  that  it  must  be  influenced  by 
the  moon  ;  but  a.rnore  ridiculous  opinion  never 
was  broached  ;  for  if  menstruation  depended 
on  that  planet,  it  would  be  as  regular  as  the 
tides,  which  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
moon.  Now,  contrariwise,  we  know,  that 
in  every  day  of  the  eight  and  twenty,  some 
woman  is  menstruating,  and  that  there  is 
no  regularity  in  that  respect.    Then,  what 
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is  to  be  said  concerning  this  discharge  \ 1  Conception. — I  next  hare  to  take  notice  of 
Why,  I  believe,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  the  changes  which  take  place  at  the  period 
it  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  human  race,     ft !  of  conception  :  but  here  I  have  always  been. 


has  been  said,  that  Nature,  ever  provident, 
knowing  that  females  must  at  times  support 
an  infant,  has  prepared  a  surplus  of  nutri- 
ment, which,  when  it  is  not  wanted,  is  pe- 
riodically discharged.     Now  this  appears  to 
be  nonsense  ;  because  the  human  female  is 
moniferous — at    least,  she  seldom  produces 
more  than   two  at   a  time  ;  whereas,  a  sow 
will  produce  a  dozen,  and  yet  she  does  not 
menstruate  ;  so  that  Nature  would  seem  to 
have  acted  in  contradiction  to  herself.    The 
only  rational  physiology  of  it  is,  as  appears 
to  me,  that  it  is  a  means  of  relieving  uterine 
irritation,  and  preventing  that  strong  degree 
of  desire,  which  would  render  the  party  in- 
decent.    You  know  how  extremely  urgent 
this  desire  is  in  the  brute  creation  ;  there  is 
no  relief;   and,   of  course,  if  a  woman  had 
no   relief  from   this  desire,   she  would  go 
seeking  the  male  as  a  goat  does.     (Laugh- 
ter.)    This,  then,  is  a  discharge  which  re- 
lieves uterine  irritation — a  discharge  which 
is  capable  of  reducing  the  vigour  of  the  bod}'. 
O,  people   have  been  examining  this  men- 
strual discharge,  and  declaring  that  it  is  not 
blood  ;    and  that  it  does   not   contain   this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing  :  however,  as  far 
as  I  know,  it  does  contain  coagulable  mat- 
ter ;  and  1  believe  the  red  colour,  to  be  the 
colour  of  blood.     It  is  notorious  that  women 
are   weakened  by  it ;  there  is  that  state  in- 
duced,  which    tends    to   take    away    from 
venereal  desire  ;  there  is  a  degree  of  weak- 
ness induced,    and   thus  is  the  extreme  of 
sexual  desire    mitigated  in   the  female.     I 
could  produce  mauy  reasons  for  thinking  in 
this  manner  :  those  females  who  have  been 
educated  without  much  attention  to  decency, 
generally  menstruate  early;  and  others  who 
have  been  educated  more  decently,  and  in  a 
more  refined  manner,  do  not  menstruate  so 
early.  That  uterine  irritation,  however,  will 
bring  it  on,  is  proved,  because  females  soon 
marry  after  it  does  come   on  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  it  will  cease  again.     Now, 
it  has  always  pleased  me  much,  when  I  was 
able  to  show  any  thing  relating  to  the  human 
bodies,  that  seemed  to  have  a  reference  to 
those  social  compacts  which  are  established 
between  us — any  reference  to  morals.    Ani- 
mals, of  course,  have  lawful  impediments  to 
premature  copulation — lawful  bounds  ;  but 
there  is  no  animal  has  such  a  bound,  that  I 
know  of,  as  the  human,  the   human  being  ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  part  of  the   same  ordi- 
nance, if  I  may  call  it  so,  of  Nature  ;  it  is 
something  that  seems  to  relate  to  the  moral 
obligations  which  belong  to  the  human  race. 
Now  having  told  you  what  takes  place  at 
puberty,  I  need  not  go  on  to  tell  you,  that 
when  women  ore  no  longer  able  to  have 
children,  this  discharge  ceaaes. 


accustomed  to  state  what  has  been  said 
relative  to  generation,  a  little  historically, 
because  it  is  a  subject  that  does  excite  the 
curiosity  of  scientific  men  ;  and  there  are 
some  subjects  relative  to  general  science, 
that  it  would  be  well  if  medical  men  would 
study,  merely  from  policy  :  as,  for  instance, 
if  a  man  of  science  found  a  medical  man  ig- 
norant of  the  eye,  ignorant  of  its  operation  as 
a  camera  obscura — wholly  ignorant  of  optics, 
why  he  would  despise  him,  and  the  medical 
man  would  get  into  great  disrepute.  If  a 
lady  found  him  ignorant  of  chemistry,  that 
lady  would  never  take  any  medicine  of  his 
compounding  again ;  and  ladies  are  critics 
on  that  point. 

Well,  then,  I  say,  it  is  good  to  know 
something  relative  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  species.  And  I  need  not  tell  you,  that 
the  ancients  had  no  distinct  notions  on  the 
subject :  they  must  have  had  some  ;  they 
thought  a  seminal  fluid  was  mixed  by  both 
sexes,  and  that  by  some  process  a  young 
tttrk  (laughter)  was  produced.  But  Harvey, 
the  discoverer  of  the  circulation,  was  the 
very  first  man  who  led  the  way  to  those 
speculations  which  have  illustrated  the  pro 
cess  of  the  continuance  of  the  species. 
Harvey  was,  indeed,  excessively  puzzled  by 
what  he  perceived  :  and  it  is  curious  that 
Harvey  wrote  a  book  upon  the  generation  of 
insects,  and  so  on,  and  in  which  he  had  noted 
down  all  the  facts  he  had  collected  on  the 
subject,  and  that  that  book  was  destroyed. 
But  Harvey  was  exceedingly  puzzled  about 
the  generation  of  oviparous  animals :  he  knew 
that  a  cock  by  one  strut  on  a  hen,  would  im- 
pregnate, perhaps,  a  dozen  of  eggs  ;  and  he 
knew  that  the  oviducts  of  a  hen  lay  high  up 
in  the  loins,  but  how  the  seminal  fluid  could 
penetrate  these  ova  in  the  hen,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  know.  Harvey  could  not  discover 
the  penis  of  a  cock  ;  and  he  thought  that 
what  was  projected',  if  anything,  seemed  to 
be  projected  upon  the  common  cloaca  of  the 
hen — that  part  which  exudes  the  fa?ces, 
eggs,  and  all  ;  besides,  the  whole  was  such 
a  touch-and-go  sort  of  business,  (laughter,) 
that  he  could  not  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  process.  Now  late  experiments  have 
shown  what  is  the  real  fact,  that  in  oviparous 
animals  the  semen  is  projected  into  a  cell, 
that  it  is  lodged  there,  and  that  as  it  de- 
scends into  the  duct,  each  ovum  gets  a 
touch  of  the  seminal  fluid,  so  that  each  egg 
is  impregnated  as  long  as  there  is  any  semen 
in  the  little  reservoir.  So  that  that  mystery 
is  now  in  a  certain  degree  explained.  BufFon 
has  a  theory  of  generation,  which  is  a  very 
strange  one.  I  should  say,  however,  that 
Leuwenhoeck,  when  ho  first  began  to  use  the 
microscope,  found  abundance  of  animukuli 
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in  the  semen  ;  he  found  that  there  were 
more  of  these  animalculi  in  a  single  codfsh, 
than  there  were  inhabitants  on  the  globe. 
Now  such  a  man  would  seem  to  be,  a  man 
with  pudding  for  his  brains  !  A  strange  di- 
versity of  intellect  he  must  indeed  have. 
He  thought  these  things  were  not  all  like 
the  animals  that  contained  them  ;  but  he 
supposed  that  one  of  them,  more  like  the 
animal  than  the  rest,  might  get  lodged  in 
the  ovaries,  and  become  more  large  than  the 
rest.  He  said  it  was  so  in  every  thing,  and 
that  thus  seeds  were  produced.  Buthe  seemed 
to  know  very  well,  that  they  did  not  re- 
semble the  animals ;  that  they  were  some- 
thing like  tadpoles ;  and,  moreover,  that  they 
did  themselves  propagate  in  the  seminal 
fluid,  so  as  to  become  multiplied.  Now,  I 
pause  here,  that  you  may  think  of  this 
point,  the  absurdity — the  positive  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  the  foetus  can  be  formed 
by  either  parent.  How  can  it  be  1  'What 
is  the  testicle;  for  that,  undoubtedly,  secretes 
the  fecundating  liquor  \  Is  it  not  a  con- 
gregation of  vessels?  WEy,  then,  it  must 
be  formed,  by  aggregation  of  parts  after  the 
secreting  process  has  taken  place.  And 
what  is  the  ovary,  but  a  vascular  part  1  1 
say  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  a  young  animal  can  be  secreted ;  it 
must  be  formed  ;  and  then  the  only  question 
is,  where  is  it  formed,  and  how  is  it  formed  1 
That's  a  question  which  I  shall  have  to  dis- 
cuss afterwards. 

Leuwenhoeckmet  with  these  animalcule  ; 
and  Buffon  met  with  others.  In  all  liquors  that 
are  exposed,  you  have  animalcula?.  There 
is  really  an  invisible  world  of  vegetable 
aninialculaj,  the  nature  of  which  is  as  well 
understood  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  them  through  the  microscope,  as  we 
understand  the  nature  of  things  which  we 
see  distinctly  with  the  naked  eye.  There 
are  indeed  a  great  number  of  them.  BurTon 
invented  a  theory  respecting  them,  which 
some  praised,  but  which  I  cannot  praise  ;  I 
take  it  to  be  all  nonsense,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  speak  about  it.  His  theory  was  that 
these  were  things  having  power  to  conduct 
themselves  so  as  to  build  up  a  body.  Now, 
just  after  that,  De  Graaf  was  the  proposer 
of  that  theory,  which  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted :  every  one  knows,  there  are  some 
animals  that  are  oviparous ;  but  De  Graaf 
asserted,  that  the  viviparous  animals, 
are  in  fact  oviparous — that  every  female  has 
the  power  of  preparing  an  ovum,  containing 
parts,  which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
will  be  led  into  a  state  of  action  which  will 
produce  young.  Every  one  knows  that  an 
oviparous  animal  will  bring  forth  her  ovum, 
without  any  connexion  with  the  opposite 
sex  :  shut  up  a  young  hen,  and  she  will  be- 
gin to  lay  eggs,  though  she   never  saw  a 


cock  in  her  life.  So,  in  fishes :  the  male 
fish  impregnates  the  spawn,  without  any 
connexion  with  the  female.  De  Graaf 
says  that  it  has  taken  place  in  the  female,  in 
the  ovary ;  that  it  escapes  from  it  through 
the  Fallopian  trumpet  into  the  uterus,  and 
lives  and  grows  there.  But  whoever  saw 
this  \  De  Graaf  affirms  that  he  has  seen 
it.  Now  every  one  can  see,  that  there  is 
good  ground  for  De  Graaf 's  theory  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  there  are  little  cells  form- 
ed in  the  ovary  which  gradually  approach 
to  the  ovula,  and  as  they  grow,  they  burst : 
this  he  affirms,  he  has  seen,  and  therefore 
they  have  ever  since  been  called  Ovuttt 
Graaf  ana.  When  these  cells  break;  they 
are  rilled  up  with  another  growth,  which  are 
called  corpora  lutea.  When  these  cells  are 
burst  open,  an  inflammatory  process  takes 
place.  Now,  in  the  human  subject  we  can- 
not make  much  of  this.  If  in  any  animal, 
in  a  virgin  rabbit,  for  instance,  after  she  had 
taken  the  buck,  you  found  four  or  five  young 
ones,  you  would  find  four  or  five  corpora  lutea. 
But  as  to  the  ovula  Graafiana,  who  afliim 
that  they  have  seen  itl  I  really  don't  know 
that  any  one  ever  did,  till  Mr.  Cruikshank 
affirmed  that  he  did  in  its  passage  through 
the  Fallopian  trumpet.  And  he  said  he 
found  it  in  this  way,  by  slitting  open  the 
Fallopian  trumpet,  and  washing  it  with  dis- 
tilled vinegar.  He  says,  that  he  concluded 
this  was  it.  Now,  I  doubt  all  these  things  ; 
I  doubt  whether  he  can  see  the  works  of 
nature,  so  as  to  speak  of  them  positively.  I 
am  sure,  in  this  state,  it  must  be  the  merest 
atom  imaginable,  for  John  Hunter  himself 
took  home  an  uterus  three  weeks  or  a  month 
after  copulation,  and  though  he  slit  it  open  and 
examined  it,  he  could  not  find  any  ovulaGraa- 
fiana.  The  history  of  that  case  was,  that  a 
young  woman,  supposing  herself  pregnant, 
had  poisoned  herself  ;  that  he  was  employed 
to  examine  the  body  respecting  its  condition 
with  regard  to  the  poison,  and  that  he  took 
home  the  uterus,  but  he  could  not  find  the 
ovula  Graafiana.  And  we  have  some  tes- 
timony from  Harvey,  to  support  the  state- 
ment, that  you  cannot  see  it  for  some  time  ; 
so  that  I  doubt  whether  any  body  ever  saw 
the  ovula  Graafiana.  But  that  all  this  hap- 
pens, you  may  be  as  certain  as  if  you  saw  it ; 
if  you  cannot  s^e  it  with  the  eye  of  sense, 
you  may  see  it  with  the  eye  of  intellect, 
Nay,  nay,  you  see  it  with  the  eye  of  sense, 
for  some  times  the  ovum  grows  in  the  ova- 
rium ;  sometimes  it  escapes  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  it  grows  to 
such  a  size  in  the  trumpet,  that  it  cannot 
get  through  it,  and  then  you  have  a  Fallopian 
foetus.  Well,  I  say  all  this  is  proved,  and 
you  cannot  doubt  it. 

Well,  then,  De  Graaf  was  the  proposer 
of  that  theory  of  generation  which  is  now 
universally  admitted. 
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Now,  Spallanzani  wrote  on  the  subject, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  thrown  any 
light  on  it.  He  has  told  a  number  of  things, 
ridiculous  enough.  You  know  that  when  a 
frog  spawns,  it  is  seen  swimming  about  with 
the  male  on  its  back  ;  and  it  is  curious  enough 
that  at  this  time  the  male  has  some  sort  of 
things  that  grow  upon  its  hands,  by  which  it 
attaches  itself  firmly  to  the  female,  and  she 
is  constantly  obliged  to  swin  about  with  him 
on  her  back,  and  as  she  gives  oft"  the  ova- 
ries, he  besprinkles  them  with  the  spermatic 
fluid.  Spallanzani  put  breeches  (laughter)  on 
the  male  frog,  and  the  spawn  was  not  im- 
pregnated. Spallanzani  speaks  of  little 
newts,  something  like  little  lizards,  with  their 
heads  placed  together,  and  their  tails  apart ; 
so  that  they  are  like  a  pair  of  compasses  : 
now  the  female  newt  passes  tapes  of  eggs, 
and  the  male  impregnates  them  ;  the  male 
puts  the  fluid  into  the  water,  and  the  newts 
are  formed  from  it ;  but  Spallanzani  gets  the 
fluid  in  the  neat  state,  touches  the  eggs  with 
it,  and  they  are  not  impregnated,  but  he 
puts  it  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  they  are 
formed.  I  say,  therefore,  you  must  admit 
that  the  fluid  has  a  specific  stimulus,  that  it 
has  a  specific  excitability.  That 's  clear, 
because  the  fecundating  fluid  of  one  animal, 
will  not  fecundate  in  another  genus  of  ani- 
mals. Animals  of  a  different  species  do  fe- 
cundate, as  the  horse  and  ass,  but  it  is  curious 
that  there  is  even  a  provision  against  the 
mixture  of  the  animals :  the  mules  are  all 
formed  with  imperfect  genitals,  and  cannot 
continue  their  species  ;  as  if  Nature  had 
said,  thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  further. 
If  the  seminal  fluid  of  one  animal  were 
capable  of  fecundating  in.  another,  there 
would  be  a  great  confusion  of  animals,  there 
would  be  no  distinct  genera.  I  say  you 
must  admit  that  this  fluid  has  a  specific  ex- 
citability. 

Well,  now,  that's  all  I  have  to  say  about 
it.  I  don't  condescend  to  mention  some 
beastly  experiments  of  Spallanzani.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  a  certain  nobleman,  "  he  may 
be  a  wit  among  Lords,  but  he  is  no  more 
than  a  Lord  among  wits  ;  "  so  I  take  it,  that 
this  happy  Spallanzani  might  be  a  philoso- 
pher among  tke  ignorant,  but  he  was  not  a 
philosopher  among  philosophers  ;  he  was 
not  a  philosopher  among  anatomists.  He 
has  told  some  curious  facts,  but  I  cannot 
think  highly  of  Spallanzani,  who  neverthe- 
less is  praised  for  his  experiments  of  pro- 
duction, reproduction,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all. 

Well,  now  I  have  given  you  this  account 
historically,  but  we  come  to  this  after  all — 
in  what  degree  of  perfection  is  this  ovum, 
which  the  female  has  the  power  to  prepare 
— to  what  degree  of  perfection  can  it  be 
brought,  without  this  stimulus  imparted  by 


the  male  ?  Now,  I  should  be  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  it  might  be  brought  to  various 
degrees  of  perfection.  I  am  more  inclined 
to  suppose  that,  from  what  I  see  in  plants  ; 
but  still  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  to  be  tried.  When  you  take 
away  the  male  organs,  even  in  seeds,  I  can 
never  see  any  thing  of  the  plumula  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  know  nothing  about  it.  But 
how  are  we  to  know  any  thing  of  it  with  re- 
gard to  animals'!  Why,  we  must  look,  and 
observe  ;  and  then  what  do  you  see  for  in- 
stance, in  the  eggs  of  frogs'?  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  ;  there's  something  black  in  the 
middle  of  them,  and  that's  all  I  can  say 
about  them.  Then,  when  you  get  eggs  upon 
a  large  scale,  crustaceous  ova — the  eggs  of 
geese,  and  such  birds  as  those,  one  wrould 
think  if  ever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining any  thing,  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject, you  would  find  it  in  them,  but  that 
opportunity  lias  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
afforded ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
bestowed  great  pains  and  labour  in  making 
out  what  constituted  the  embryo  in  the  eggs, 
it  is  curious  enough  to  know,  after  having 
put  up  two  preparations,  after  having  had  the 
best  drawings  by  the  best  artists,  after 
satisfying  every  body  as  to  what  he  had  done, 
it  is  curious  enough  to  know,  that  that  man 
was  still,,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  working 
at  the  subject. 

I  believe,  as  this*  subject  will  occupy 
three  lectures,  for  I  cannot  get  through  it  in 
two,  I  shall  stop  here  to-day,  and  go  on  with 
the  subject  at  our  next  meeting. 
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The  late  Proceedings  of  the  College. 

Some  late  proceedings  in  York-street 
have  turned  my  attention  sooner  than  ex- 
pected, from  biography  to  first  principles — 
from  sketching  likenesses,  to  meddle  in  the 
protraction  of  new  constitutions.  I  say, 
sooner  than  expected ;  for  who  could  have 
supposed  that  a  system  deemed  incapable  of 
improvement,  should,  at  so  short  a  notice, 
be  abandoned  by  its  admirers  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  pretended  reform?  Assisted, 
however,  by  the  microscopic  vision  of  the 
law,  the  College  have  discovered  that  their 
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charter  is  so  unfit  for  all  useful  purposes— 
too  far  behind  the  improved  views  of  the 
day  on  such  matters,  that  it  has  become  ab- 
Bolutely  necessary  to  have  the  instrument 
of  their  incorporation  cast  anew  in  the 
foundry  of  Tloyal  privilege.  From  this  ex- 
amination of  the  precious  document,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Court  have  been  committing 
the  most  awful  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
these  realms,  by  propounding  to  candidates 
certain  questions  unwarranted  by  any  deed 
of  authority.  No  knowledge,  in  fact,  of 
medicine,  chemistry,  botany,  or  of  the 
other  various  sciences,  a  smattering  of 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  intellectual 
stock-in-trade  of  even  a  mere  surgeon, 
could  be  demanded  of  pupils,  by  virtue  of 
this  monoculous  charter,  which  looked  only 
to  the  interests  of  pure  surgery.  Besides 
this  obvious  imperfection,  all  persons,  ex- 
cept the  apprentices  of  the  College,  were 
excluded  from  examination — a  restriction 
which  to  many  appeared  a  very  unnecessary 
limitation  of  power.  These  were  serious 
defects  in  a  charter,  as  an  agent  of  general 
business,  and  it,  consequently,  became  a 
matter  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  policy,  to 
have  them  forthwith  remedied.  As  the  first 
step,  in  the  attainment  of  this  object,  nume- 
rous meetings  were  held,  and  the  discus- 
sions protracted  beyond  the  usual  hour  of 
debate.  The  result  of  all  this  deliberation 
turns  out  to  be,  that  a  new  charter  is  to  be 
sought  with  more  unlimited  powers — that 
all  persons  qualified  are  to  be  admitted  to 
an  examination — but,  that  those  only  who 
are  educated  according  to  the  old  system  are 
to  constitute  the  members,  and  to  be  eligible 
to  office — that  the  Court  of  Examiners  are 
to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  Fellows — 
and,  as  a  compensation  for  the  anticipated 
loss  of  apprentice  fees  by  this  arrangement, 
the  proprietory  of  the  Dublin  hospitals  are 
determined  to  raise  still  higher  the  patholo- 
gical tax  on  the  mere  diplomatists  whom 
this  new  scheme  of  finance  will  call  ,into 
existence. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  present 
intentions  of  the  College  ;  but  while  the  old 
system  is  still  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  inspect  the  new 
chimera  evolving  from  the  decomposed  ele- 
ments of  its  parent,  and  calculate  its  pro- 
bable influence  on  the  future  profession  of 
Ireland. 

It  can  never,  perhaps,  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  it  ought  to  be  assumed  as  an 
axiom  in  all  discussions  upon  the  economy 
of  the  medical  profession,  that  all  the  dis- 
sensions which  have  distracted  it  in  these 
countries,  are  primarily  attributable  to  the 
British  Government,  who  never,  at  any  pe- 
riod, took  up  the  subject  of  medical  legisla- 
tion, and  considered  it  in  u  proper  light. 


Instead  of  explicitly  defining  the  corporate 
duties  of  the  various  bodies  included  under 
the  above  general  head,  whether  apotheca- 
ries,  surgeons,  or  physicians,  they  not  only 
granted  to  these  bodies  the  most  contra- 
dictory privileges  collectively,  but  endowed 
each  of  them  separately  with  the  fatal  power 
of  degrading    their   own    members.     They 
furnished  these  parties  not  only  with  the 
weapons  of  mutual  aggression,  but  also  with 
the    means  of  self-destruction.     All  these 
corporations  evince,  throughout  the  greater 
part   of    their    history,    the    extraordinary 
anomaly  of  a  body  of  men  legislating  for 
themselves,  uncontrolled  by  any  respect  for 
the  interests  of  society.     They   were,  for 
the  most,  the  contrivers  of  their  own  charters 
and    acts    of  parliament,   which  were    no 
sooner  presented  to  the  legislature,    than 
they  were  imprudently  sanctioned  without 
examination    into    their    ultimate    effects. 
Proceedings    so  diametrically   opposed    to 
all    rational    principles    of  jurisprudence, 
could  not  but  produce   the    worst  conse- 
quences.   For,  what  would  be  the  result, 
were   shoemakers  and  joiners  permitted  to 
manufacture   acts    for    the   exclusive    pro- 
tection  of  their   respective   trades'?    obvi- 
ously, that  we  might  walk  without  shoes, 
and  go  to  the  grave  without  a  coffin.     Yet 
this  is,  in  principle,  precisely  what  has  oc- 
curred in  the  medical  profession,  though  the 
public   indirectly  stand  as  much  in  need  of 
lectures  as  of  leather,  and  would,  probably, 
prefer  a  speedy  recovery,  to   a  coffin  at  the 
most  reduced  prices.     The  grand  objects  in 
every  specimen  of  this  self-legislation,  which 
the  world  has  yet  witnessed,  are,  first,  how 
far  the  party  suing  for  a  charter,  or  an  act 
of  parliament,  can  injure  a  rival  establish- 
ment ;  and,  second,  how  they  can  confine 
to  a  few,  the  advantages  thus  obtained  over 
their  neighbours.     The  grounds  upon  which 
these  opinions   are  founded,  have  been  so 
often,   and   so   much   more  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in   the   pages   of  this  Journal   by 
others,  than  the  writer  could  pretend  to  do, 
that  he  will  pass  on  without  any  attempt  to 
support  the  theory  obscurely  traced  out  in 
the    preceding   observations    by    facts,    to 
apply  it  to  the  contemplated  arrangements 
announced  in  the  title  of  this  paper. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  stand  in  the  same 
predicament  as  all  their  predecessors,  of 
legislating  for  themselves,  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  fall  into  similar  errors.  The  reso- 
lutions, indeed,  and  the  motives  in  which 
they  originated,  are  both  conclusive  on  this 
point.  For,  though  the  defects  of  the 
charter  are  put  forward  to  justify  the  in- 
tended alterations,  self-defence  against  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  of  Sur- 
geons, is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
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change.    These  Institutions,  say  the   pro- 
moters of  the  project,  traffick  in  licenses, 
make  an  inferior  caste  of  practitioners,  have 
fellows,  and  why  not  we  do  the  same  1  thus 
adding  another   example,  to  the  many   al- 
ready   on  record,    of    the    salutary   effects 
of  self-legislation,  and   mutual  aggression. 
Their  hostility  to   these  rival  institutions, 
however,  in  depriving  them  of  some  Irish 
customers  will  not  stop  there,  as  an  exami- 
nation of  the   propositions   of  the  College, 
will  hereafter  show  that  they  mean  to  adopt 
for   their  motto,  "  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  do- 
ceri,"  in  various  other  respects  also  ;  and 
honourable  models,  truly,  have   they  taken 
for  imitation  '     In    the  first  place  it  is  in- 
tended by  one  of  these  measures  to  abolish, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  apprentice- 
ships.    Indentures    are    necessary   to    the 
education  of  pupils,  or  they  are  not;  if  they 
are  necessary,   the  College  is  guilty  of  the 
grossest  treachery  towards  society,  by  their 
abolition  ;    if  useless,  'why  are   they  at  all 
retained?     Yet  while  the  College,  by  their 
present  proceeding,  openly  avow  the  latter 
to  be  the  case,  they  offer  a  bounty,  on  com- 
pliance with  an  exploded  practice,  by  makin 
it  the  only  means  by  which  men  can  arrive 
at  office  and  distinction  in  that  body.     In 
■whatever  manner  the  College  may  attempt 
to  escape  from  this  dilemma,  the  results,  at 
least,  of  their  contradictory  but  ingenious 
scheme  are  plain  enough.    The  consequence 
of  the  measure  will  be,  that  few  pupils,  out 
of  pure  love  of  having  a  master,  will  choose 
to  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  fees,  and 
that  none  but  the  immediate  connexions  and 
relatives  of    hospital  surgeons  in   Dublin, 
who  are  generally  taken  free  of  cost,  will 
comply  with  the  old  system  of  education. 
The  number  of  members  eligible   to  office, 
and  having  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the   College,  will  thus  ultimately  so  de- 
crease, that  it  will  eventually  present  the 
same  spectacle  as  that  of  London  does  at 
present.     But  will  this  clause  of  the  new 
code,  produce  any   advantages  pecuniary  or 
scientific  to  pupils,  to  counterbalance   the 
evil  of  the  College  becoming  the  hereditary 
property  of  a  few  surgeons  resident  in  the 
city  1     Undoubtedly  not ;  for,  with  respect 
to  the  expenses  of  education,  they  will  re- 
main nearly  at  the  old  standard  ;  and  as  to 
the  opportunities  of  instruction,  they  will 
be  placed  still  farther  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  majority  of  the  pupils.    Thus,  if  a  pupil 
spends  four  or  five  years  in  one  of  the  large 
hospitals,   (and  less   cannot  qualify  him  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  his  profession,)  he 
will  have  paid  just  the  same  sum  for  his  in- 
formation, as  if  he  had  purchased  his  free- 
dom   of   one   of  these   establishments,   by 
feeing  a  master.     But  will  the  pupil  pay 
this  sum  for  an  hospital,  now  that  the  ex- 
penses of  attendance  are  raised,  and  the 


necessity  of  doing  so  being  removed  1  Most 
certainly  not ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  pupils 
do  so  at  the  present  rate,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  they  will  be  less  inclined  to 
do  so,  when  the  charges  are  made  higher. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  as 
far  as  the  partial  abolition  of  apprentice- 
ships, in  the  manner  contemplated,  will 
have  any  operation,  the  effects  will  be  inju- 
rious, first,  to  the  College  ;  secondly,  to  the 
pupils  ;  thirdly,  to  society  ;  and  lastly,  that 
they  are  likely  in  the  aggregate,  to  prove 
that  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  individuals 
at  the  expense  of  the  multitude,  is  one  of 
the  necessary  consequences  of  corporate 
legislation. 

That  these  are  the  effects  intended  by  the 
adoption  of  the  measure,  the  conversion  of 
the  Examiners  into  Fellows,  affords  a  fur- 
ther corroboration.  The  very  name,  in- 
deed, sounds  suspiciously,  being  associated 
with  all  sort  of  low-bred,  back-door,  syco- 
phantic chicanery.  The  character  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Grattan,  who  has  just 
obtained  a  signal  triumph  over  Sir  Patrick 
Dun's  legatees,  ought  surely  to  warn  the 
surgeons  of  Dublin  against  introducing  such 
titles  amongst  them.  It  is  true,  the  sur- 
geons have  no  farms  to  let ;  no  poor-box 
money  to  hire  out  at  interest  ;  but  Dr. 
Orpen's  "Charitable  Agency  Office"  may 
afford  examples  for  imitation  in  matters  of 
a  purely  temporal  nature.  As  soon  as  things 
are  ripe  for  the  deed,  these  same  fellows 
will  make  themselves  perpetual,  and  elect 
each  other,  unless  human  nature,  in  the  in- 
terim, returns  to  its  pristine  purity.  The 
diminution  of  the  number  of  members  in 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  apprentice- 
ships, will  render  this  evil  of  facile  accom- 
plishment. But  even  though  this  probable 
'  event  should  not  take  place,  the  decorating 
of  any  set  of  men  with  titles,  but  those 
which  express  the  nature  of  their  duties,  is 
merely  to  excite  jealousies  and  perpetuate 
discord.  The  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession are  at  least  sufficiently  informed  to 
understand  their  self-importance,  and  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other, 
never  quiescently  to  tolerate  an  aristocracy 
in  science.  They  may  bear  the  superiority 
of  intellect,  the  splendour  which  genius 
casts  around  it,  but  a  system  by  which  their 
equals  at  best,  perhaps  their  inferiors,  can 
be  elevated  above  them,  they  will  not  con- 
tentedly suffer.  What  is  it  but  this  in- 
stinctive resistance,  excited  by  artificial 
distinctions,  which  has  filled  the  pupil's  pen 
with  indignant  acerbity — inspired  the  pro- 
fessor's tongue  with  a  more  energetic  elo- 
quence, and  thrown  the  whole  profession 
into  a  sort  of  civil  commotion  1  Enter  the 
class-room,   ere  not  these    distinctions  in 
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nine  cases  out  often  the  themes  of  juvenile 
disputation  1  Take  your  seat  in  the  council 
chamber,  are  they  not  the  topics  of  senile 
debate  1  Listen  to  the  Press,  does  it  not  tor- 
ture the  ear  with  eternal  peals  of  complaint'! 
These  are  not  the  symptoms  of  wanton  dis- 
quietude, of  a  restless  impatience  of  subor- 
dination, or  of  an  avidity  for  mere  change  : 
they  are  indications  of  a  deep  feeling,  roused 
into  action  by  the  general  violation  of  the 
great  principle  which  should  regulate  the 
economy  of  the  profession  ;  the  equalizing 
the  chances  of  success  in  life  by  an  equality 
of  title,  education,  and  rights.  As  long  as 
this  law  is  violated,  not  only  amongst  the 
members  of  each  College,  but  as  long  as  any 
disparity  of  privilege  exists  between  the 
several  Colleges  in  their  corporate  struc- 
ture, a  flame  of  discontent  will  continue  to 
burn,  which  nothing  less  than  the  arm  of 
the  legislature  will  be  able  to  extinguish. 

The  Court's  assumption  of  the  character 
of  Fellows  being  uncalled  for  by  any  neces- 
sity of  the  body,  intended,  probably,  for 
self-interested  purposes  ;  useless  at  best  in 
its  effects  ;  most  likely  injurious  in  its  con- 
sequences ;  certainly  not  calculated  to  re- 
concile men  to  its  adoption  ;.  manifestly  un- 
profitable in  a  scientific  light ;  and  contrary 
to  all  the  dictates  of  sound  policy  :  such  alte- 
ration, in  whatever  point  it  is  considered, 
may  be  rationally  expected  to  illustrate  fur- 
ther the  influence  of  self-legislation. 

Connected  with  the  fellowships,  stands 
the  preposterous  resolve  of  a  further  extor- 
tion on  hospital  attendance.  The  mind,  in- 
deed, passes  from  the  one  subject  to  the 
other,  as  readily  as  electricity  through  the 
links  of  a  conductor.  There  is  a  continuity 
of  design,  a  sympathetic  communication 
between  all  the  parts  of  the  project,  that 
insensibly  leads  you  on  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  series.  It  is  quite  clear  these 
law-givers  work  solely  for  themselves,  as 
appears  from  this  balance  of  evils.  If  they 
give  up  one  exaction,  they  must  be  indem- 
nified for  the  loss  by  an  equivalent  impost. 
They  mercifully  exchange  the  site  of  the 
exchequer,  and  declare  the  tax  repealed. 
Kind  souls  !  instead  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  being  sunk  at  once  in  the  affections 
of  a  loving  master,  about  the  same  sum  is 
now  to  be  paid  in  "  gales,"  like  the  Catho- 
lic Rent  at  Stevens's  Hospital.  Yet  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession  in  Dub- 
lin 3it  with  their  arms  folded,  while  Mr. 
Colles  and  his  "  corps  dramatique"  are  re- 
hearsing such  a  farce  in  their  presence. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  young  men  in  Dub- 
lin, whose  time,  talents,  and  other  qualifica- 
tions conspire  to  render  them  the  most  eli- 
gible instructors  of  youth,  have  never  an 
apprentice  1  They  are  referred  to  the  game 
of  profit  and  loss/ just  played  by  the  hospi- 


tal financiers,  for  a  solution  of  the  question. 
They  are  now,  howevei-,  in  a  worse  position 
than  ever,  for  while  the  obligation  is  entire- 
ly removed,  the  expense  of  an  hospital  has 
destroyed  all  inducements  of  becoming  an 
apprentice.  And  this  measure,  forsooth,  is 
intended  as  a  public  benefit — as  an  opiate  to 
tranquillize  the  passions  of  the  multitude — 
a  measure  which  tends  more  than  ever  to 
increase  the  number  of  Mr.  Cusack's  ap- 
prentices from  forty-two,  (as  the  writer 
ascertained  a  few  days  back  by  a  reference 
to  the  registry  book,)  to  twice  as  many, 
while  others  have  none  at  all.  This  is  the 
measure  which  is  to  protect  pupils  in  Ste- 
vens's from  Mr.  Colles's  sneer,  if  they  pre- 
sume to  ask  him  a  question,  and  to  place 
them  under  the  tuition  of  men  whose  inte- 
rest it  would  be  to  treat  them  with  respect. 
Supported  by  such  a  law,  well  may  he  on 
those  occasions  summon  his  fortune  into  his 
face,  and  fling  a  purse-proud  sarcasm  in  a 
student's  teeth.  Scarcely  less  ridiculous  is 
the  idea  of  assisting  by  the  new  regulations 
the  progress  of  Dublin  into  a  great  school  of 
medicine,  with  which  they  have  at  least 
been  associated  in  conversation.  If  by  a 
multitude  of  pupils,  cheap  licenses  obtained 
without  qualifications,  dear  pathology  and 
consequent  ignorance,  it  is  meant  to  esta- 
blish a  great  school  of  medicine,  then,  in- 
deed, these  measures  are  admirably  adapted 
to  produce  such  a  happy  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  such  a  great  school  would 
undoubtedly  be,  like  a  great  book,  a  very 
great  evil.  Dublin  possesses  some  reputa- 
tion in  medical  science  ;  but  if  it  be  contem- 
plated to  extend  its  fame,  by  converting  it 
into  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  diplomas,  like 
London  and  Edinburgh,  then  let  Dublin  re- 
main as  it  is  at  present.  The  writer  is  not 
so  destitute  of  the  "  amor  patrice,"  as  not  to 
wish  that  the  college  of  his  country  would  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  every  other  ;  but 
he  cannot  in  these  new  arrangements,  or  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  Scots 
and  English  students,  seduced  over  amongst 
us  this  season  by  the  anatomical  attractions 
of  Bully's  Acre,  discover  any  indications  of 
the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject. 


Ekinensis. 


Dublin,  March  j  827. 
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REVIEW. 

A  Physiological  Inquii-u  respecting  the  Action 
of  Moxa,  and  its  Utility  in  inveterate  Cases 
of  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Paraplegia,  Epilepsy, 
and  some  other  painful  Paralytic  and  Spas- 
modic Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and  Muscles. 
By  William  Wallace,  M.B.I.A.,  &c. 
6cc,  Surgeon  to  the  Charitable  Infirmary 
of  Dublin,  and  to  the  Infirmary  for  the 
Treatment  of  Hheumatism  and  Cutaneous 
Diseases  in  that  City.  8vo.  pp.  1-18. 
Hodges  and  M' Arthur,  Dublin ;  and  Long- 
man and  Co.  London.     1327. 

The  ancient  Moxa  had  never  a  better  ad- 
vocate than  Mr.  Wallace,  but  we  question 
even  if  his  advocation  of  its  virtues  will  woo 
the  world  to  reverse  the  judgment  which 
seems  to  have  passed  against  it.  It  appears 
that  moxa  has  routed  sundry  old  aches  and 
pains,  and  a  pack  of  chronical  disorders  not 
very  easily  defined,  "  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles ;"  and  Mr.  Wallace  seeks  to  show, 
that  they  were  not  panic  stricken  at  a  piece 
of  burning  cotton,  but  capitulated  in  the 
regular  way — marched  out  with  all  the 
honours  of  war.  The  times  are  gone  by, 
notwithstanding  what  Johnson  would  asse- 
verate to  the  contrary,  when  charms  and 
incantations,  or  even  the  prayers  of  Ilohen- 
loe,  will  be  allowed  to  avail  in  medicine, 
whatever  they  may  in  other  matters, — 
where  there  is  an  effect,  people  naturally 
suppose  a  sufficient  cause.  Now  Mr.  Wal- 
lace is  pledged  to  this,  so  much  so,  that  he 
will  not  allow  "  any  functional  disease  with- 
out organic  derangement,"  (by  which  we 
understand  disease,  for  if  we  suppose  less, 
"organic  derangement"  is  "functional  de- 
rangement," and  nothing  more),  and  seeks, 
natually  enough,  to  inquire  into  the  action 
of  moxa,  seeing  that  it  has  been  of  very  pro- 
digal service.  "  Holding  in  view  the  con- 
clusion, that  all  diseases  are  essentially  vas- 
cular or  structural,  and  that  Uie  grand  prin- 


ciple of  their  treatment  consists  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  vascular  solids,  which  are  the 
seat  of  disease  to  a  state  of  healthy  action, 
together  with  the  removal  of  their  cause," 
he  proceeds  to  the  modus  operandi  of  moxa. 
This,  in  effect,  is  contraction  and  increased 
action  of  the  capillary  plexus,  as  Mr.  Wal- 
lace has  shown,  analogically,  by  certain  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Hastings,  performed  on 
frogs'  feet,  andspecially  by  others  performed 
by  himself  on  patients  in  the  Jervis-street 
Infirmary.  Premising  that  it  is  sought  to  be 
proved,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  caloric 
contracts  the  capillaries  and  quickens  the 
circulation  of  a  part,  we  give  the  following 
result  of  an  experiment  made  on  a  patient 
with  an  ulcer  on  the  leg,  "  the  granula- 
tions being  exubeiant  and  spongy,"  much 
disposed  to  bleed,  and  the  surrounding  in- 
tegument "  thin,  of  a  brownish  colour, 
exhibiting  numberless  minute  vessels  in  its 
texture : " — 

"  The  size  of  the  capillary  vessels  in  the 
ulcer  having  been  previously  examined  with 
a  lens,  I  burned  a  moxa  over  the  surface, 
gliding  it  along  during  its  combustion,  and 
holding  it  at  such  a  distance  as  to  produce  a  keen 
feeling  of  heat.  When  the  moxa  was  burned 
out,  a  diminution  in  the  size  of'  the  capillaries 
was  evident." 

In  a  case  of  chronic  inflammation,  with 
dilatated  capillaries  of  the  conjunctiva,  he 
applied  a  moxa  to  the  eye,  or  rather  over  it, 
in  the  same  way,  and  "  a  contraction  if  the 
capillaries  of  the  conjunctiva  resulted;"  and 
such  would  have  been  the  effect  of  hot 
water,  as  every  body  knows.  How  the  burn- 
ing of  moxa  over  a  part  can  be  better  than 
heating  it  in  any  other  way,  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine  ;  let  us  see,  however, 
what  may  be  the  effect  of  "  moxabustion" 
on  the  skin,  and  through  it  on  remote  parts. 
Ignis firmat  partes ;  but,  says  Mr.  Wallace, 

<<_..-..  are  its  effects  limited  to  the 
point  to  which  it  is  directly  applied,  or  do 
they  extend  more  or  less  beyond  this  point  1 
For  it  is  evident,  that  if  its  influence  be 
limited  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  to  the 
part  to  which  it  is  directly  applied,  it  can 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  deep-seated  or 
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extensive  disease  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  be  capable  of  extending  its  influence  to 
the  deep  seated  parts,  it  becomes  a  most 
importnut  agent,  because  it  may  be.  said  to 
be,  perhaps,  the  only  one  we  are  acquainted 
with  which  has  this  power,  and  which  is 
possessed  of  the  same  mode  of  action."' — 
p.  39. 

The  doctrine  of  the  author  is  explicitly 
this — that  the  action  of  moxa  on  the  skin, 
which  is  that  of  a  local  tonic  or  astringent, 
is  exerted  by  continuous  sympathy  on  inter- 
nal parts,  acting  there  as  locally  as  it  does  at 
the  puHctum  saliens  of  its  operation  ;  indeed, 
lie  seems  to  think  that  it  acts  on  "  deep  dis- 
eases" (p.  31)  "  as  our  most  valuable  topical 
remedies  act  on  those  which  are  superficial  !  " 
We  would  not,  willingly,  misrepresent  him, 
but  it  appears  to  us  he  errs  in  supposing 
that  the  capillaries  of  internal  parts  are  all, 
or  a  great  many  of  them,  to  be  influenced 
by  heating  or  burning,  as  the  case  may  he, 
the  little  coterie  of  superficial  vessels  which 
may  lie  under  a  cylinder  of  moxa.  But  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  very  clear  ideas 
on  the  subject,  for  at  p.  40,  he  says,  "  if 
moxa  be  applied  through  the  medium  of 
a  needle,  the  caloric  may  be  made  to  ex- 
tend its  influence  as  deeply  as  we  please, 
bii  the  conducting  power  of  the  needle ;"  thus 
implying,  that  there  is  not  the  conducting 
power  in  the  capillary  system  or  continuous 
sympathy  in  other  structures,  that  was  sought 
to  he  found. 

In  another  case,  says  Mr.  Wallace, — 

"  When  an  ulcer,  which  was  on  the 
breast,  was  in  the  state  described,  (soft, 
pale,  and  disposed  to  bleed,)  I  burned  a 
moxa  over  it,  at  sucli  a  distance  as  to  excite  the 
feeling  of  pain,  without  producing  any  disor- 
ganization. On  the  following  morning,  the 
effect  was  most  remarkable  ;  the  granula- 
tions of  the  part,  and  beyond  the  part,  to 
which  the  moxa  was  applied,  were  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
and  might  be  almost  said  to  form  a  little 
well,  which  lodged  the  matter.  This  ex- 
periment I  repeated  on  other  parts  of  the 
ulcer,  and  for  several  days  in  succession, 
and  always  with  the  same  result." — p.  4.5. 

So  much  for  the  "  objective  moxa,"  and 
upon  tlio  principle  of  "  lucus,  lro.n   no 


light,"  it  is  "  objective"  enough,  God 
knows.  A  taper,  or  heated  spatula,  or  in- 
deed any  thing  hot,  must  assuredly  answer 
quite  as  well.  "  Caloric,"  says  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, "  acts  as  a  local  tonic,"  and  so  does 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  that  is  enough.  But 
although  we  object  to  the  "  objective 
moxa,"  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
state,  that  when  actually  applied  to  the  skin 
it  may  not  be  of  service.  In  sundry  in- 
stances related  by  Mr.  Wallace,  it  has  made 
the  halt  to  walk  easily,  and  the  para- 
lytic to  limp  ;  so  that  we  are  bound  to  give 
our  readers  some  little  account  of  the  mode 
of  employing  it,  and  the  author  the  credit 
of  the  best  intentions  in  publishing  the  nu- 
merous cases  with  which  his  volume  abounds ; 
we  must  add,  that  several  of  them  were 
treated  by  other  practitioners,  and  by  the 
usual  means,  without  success.  In  the  first 
place,  a  caution  must  be  laid  down, 

------  that  this  remedy  shall  never 

be  employed  in  cases  of  increased  action,  or 
of  active  inflammation,  or  even  in  cases  of 
subacute  inflammation  ;  that  is,  when  the 
acute  inflammation  is  lapsing  into  the  state 
of  chronic  action  ;  and  this  principle  should 
be  implicitly  adhered  to,  whether  the  active 
inflammation  has  attacked  parts  previously 
in  a  state  of  health,  or  has  supervened  on 
the  state  of  passive  inflammation." — p.  50. 

Mr.  Wallace  goes  on  to  describe,  first  the 
moxa,  and  then  the  apparatus  for  applying 

it : — 

"  We  should  select  a  substance,  whose 
combustion  will  take  place  slowly,  but  stea- 
dily. If  the  combustion  be  too  quick  the 
effects  will  be  too  transitory,  and  if  too 
slow,  it  will  require  the  use  of  the  blow- 
pipe, which  complicates  the  operation,  and 
unnecessarily  alarms  the  patient.  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  mode  of 
forming  moxa,  which  is  free  from  both  ob- 
jections :  it  burns  slowly,  hut  steadily,  with 
'.he  assistance  of  the  blow-pipe  if  we  please, 
without  any  sparks,  without  the  least  trou- 
ble to  the  surgeon,  and  without  alarm  to 
the  patient,  for  its  combustion  is  scarcely 
observable.  It  is  formed  by  immersing 
•ither  surgeon's  lint,  or  fine  linen,  in  a  fil- 
tered solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  :  the 
solution  being  made  by  dissolving  one 
Irachm  of  the  salt  in  four  ounces  of  distilled 
water.    Whca  the  moxa  is  to  be  used  of  & 
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small  size,  fine  linen  will  answer  best,  but 
when  of  a  large  size,  lint  is  to  be  preferred. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  substance  used 
shall  he  perfectly  dry,  before  it  be  folded  up, 
and  in  folding  it,  a  proper  degree  of  firm- 
ness must  be  given,  which  experience  will 
soon  teach.  After  the  substance  has  been 
rolled  up  and  fastened  with  two  or  three 
stitches  of  the  needle,  its  end  should  be  cut 
with  a  very  sharp  knife,  to  make  it  perfectly 
level,  and  thus  secure  its  application  to 
every  part  of  the  skin  upon  which  it  is 
placed.  Its  length  should  be  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  and  its  diameter  may 
vary  from  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch. 

The  instruments  which  I  use  in  applying 
the  moxa  are  of  the  most  simple  kind  :  a 
porte-aiguille,  which  I  have  invented,  or  a 
pair  of  dressing  or  artery  forceps,  furnished 
with  a  screw  at  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  distant  from  their  point,  which  screw 
serves  to  press  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
very  tightly  together  ; — a  bit  of  small,  flat, 
silver  wire,  about  three  iches  in  length  ; — 
a  bit  of  card  paper  ; — a  blow-pipe  ;  a  set  of 
needles  ;  and  a  small  glass  tube,  are  all  that 
are  required.  With  the  silver  wire  a  small 
hoop  is  formed  to  grasp  the  moxa  :  the  size 
of  the  hoop  being  made  to  vary  according 
to  the  size  of  the  moxa  ;  and  the  ends  of 
the  hoop  are  grasped  in  the  forceps,  which 
are  made  tight  on  it  by  the  screw  with  which 
they  are  furnished.  The  hoop  should  be 
applied  about  a  line  distant  from  that  end  of 
the  moxa  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  skin, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  inconve- 
nience from  the  hot  wire  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  surface.  In  fixing  the  ends 
of  the  hoop  in  the  forceps,  such  an  angle  or 
inclination  of  the  moxa  with  the  forceps 
should  be  given,  as  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient for  the  exact  application  of  the  moxa 
to  the  part  affected. 

"  The  moxa  should  be  applied,  in  painful 
affections,  to  the  point  where  the  greatest 
distress  is  felt,  if  it  be  possible  so  to  do  ; 
and  in  paralytic  affections,  it  should  be  first 
applied  over  the  origin  of  the  nerves  which 
lead  to  the  diseased  parts,  and  afterwards 
along  the  same  nerves  in  different  parts  of 
their  course.  Those  continental  surgeons, 
who  have  given  directions  respecting  the 
application  of  the  moxa,  have  spoken  in  a 
particular  manner  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
proper  to  apply  it,  and  of  the  parts  to  which 
it  should  not  be  applied.  On  this  subject 
it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  to  en- 
large. In  these  countries  no  one  will  use 
it,  unless  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts  upon  which  they  are 
operating  ;  and  to  them  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  anything.  Moreover,  as  will  just  now 
appear,  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  body 
to  which  it  may  not  be  applied  ia  one  form 


or  another  :  even  to  the  eye  it  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  the  objective  moxa,  as 
I  have  often  done,  with  great  advantage,  in 
some  cases  of  obstinate  chronic  ophthalmia. 

"  The  size  of  the  moxa,  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  he  applied,  and  the  length 
of  time  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  part,  are  points  of  some  importance.  All 
these  circumstances  must  be  regulated  by 
the  depth  of  the  disease,  and  the  nature  of 
the  parts,  to  which  we  may  wish  to  apply 
it.  It  may  be  used,  so  as  not  to  cause  any 
injury  of  texture  ;  in  a  greater  degree,  so  as 
to  produce  vesication  ;  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree  an  eschar,  and  the  eschar  may  be 
either  deep  or  superficial  ;  or,  lastly,  it  may 
be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  acu- 
puncture needle.  These  different  modes  of 
using  the  moxa  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
terms,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
forms  of  application. 

"  The  first  form  of  application  will  an- 
swer when  the  disease  is  very  superficial. 
It  constitutes  the  objective  cautery  of  the 
French  writers,  and  is  highly  extolled  by 
Fame,  in  the  Memoires  de  l'Academie 
Iloyale  de  Chirurgie,  tome  15,  12mo.,  as 
a  powerful  remedy  for  the  cure  of  ulcers. 
It  may  be  serviceable  in  neuralgia,  when 
the  nerve  is  very  superficial ;  or  in  affec- 
tions of  the  joints,  when  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  immediately  under  the  integuments, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  knee  and  wrist.  When 
used,  it  should  be  repeated  at  least  once  a 
day,  and  applied  by  holding  the  moxa  in 
the  forceps,  as  close  to  the  part  as  the  pa- 
tient can  comfortably  bear  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  moved  slowly  over  the 
surface,  backwards  and  forwards,  until  its 
combustion  has  terminated. 

"  I  seldom  have  recourse  to  the  second 
form  of  application,  because  it  is  not  so 
effectual  as  the  third,  and  it  is  more  trou- 
blesome in  its  after  treatment.  It  may, 
however,  be  usefully  employed  in  tic  dou- 
loureux, and  to  those  parts  on  which  the 
patient  would  not  wish  a  cicatrix  to  be 
formed.  In  su(5h  cases  the  moxa  is  applied 
by  holding  it  steadily,  and  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  skin,  without  allowing  it  to  touch 
it,  and  until  the  skin  appears  white  ;  which 
appearance  is  owing  to  the  detachment  of 
the  cuticle,  and  the  formation  of  a  blister. 

"  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  super- 
ficial eschar  will  be  the  best  form  of  appli- 
cation. To  produc3  this  eschar,  the  moxa 
must  be  placed  on  the  skin,  and  allowed  to 
remain  on,  until  the  skin  appears  brown 
under  it ;  which  will,  in  general,  be  found 
to  take  place  when  the  combustion  of  the 
moxa  has  extended  to  the  distance  of  about 
a  line  from  the  skin. 

"  The  deep  eschar  will  be  required,  when 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is  far  removed  from 
the  surface,  as  ia  affections;  of  the  spinal 
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marrow  and  of  the  hip.  To  form  this  es- 
char the  moxa  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  until  its  combustion  is  complete,  when 
the  part  upon  which  it  was  seated  will  he 
found  black,  and  the  surrounding  skin 
slightly  red  and  wrinkled.  In  this  form  of 
application,  it  will  be  sometimes  useful  to 
increase  the  intensity  of  the  heat  by  the 
employment  of  the  blow-pipe  ;  and  when 
this  is  thought  prudent,  the  moxa  should  be, 
previously  to  its  application,  surrounded  by 
a  cylinder  of  card-paper,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  directing  the  current  of  heat  down- 
wards, and  prevent  its  escape  laterally. 

"  When  our  object  is  to  obtain  any  of  the 
effects  last  described,  it  will  be  advisable, 
previously  to  the  application  of  the  moxa,  to 
mark  the  spot  on  which  we.  may  wish  to 
place  it,  with  a  little  circle  of  ink  ;  and  in 
case  of  using  the  blow-pipe,  we  should  cover 
the  surrounding  parts  with  a  piece  of  paper, 
having  a  hole  in  its  centre  for  the  moxa  ; 
the  paper  having  been  previously  wet  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  alum, 
or  muriate  of  soda,  and  afterwards  dried. — 
These  solutions  diminish  so  much  the  com- 
bustibility of  the  paper,  that  it  will  prevent 
it  from  taking  fire,  in  case  a  spark  should 
be  driven  oft' the  blow-pipe. 

"  On  several  occasions,  as  for  example,  in 
paralysis,  and  some  obstinate  forms  of  scia- 
tica, the  frequent  repetition  of  the  moxa 
will  be  required  before  the  disease  is  sub- 
dued ;  and  the  disease  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  surface  that,  to  act  on  it,  an  es- 
char must  be  produced.  When  the  eschars 
are  thrown  oft' ulcers  are  formed,  and  where 
they  are  very  numerous  they  cause  consider- 
able irritation  to  the  patient,  and  the  dis- 
charge produced  by  them  may  be  more  than 
is  suited  to  the  weak  state  of  his  system. 
In  these  cases  the  application  of  the  moxa, 
in  conjunction  with  the  needle,  will  be  found 
a  most  excellent  mode  of  using  the  remedy. 

"  When  the  moxa  and  acupuncture 
needle  are  used  in  conjunction,  the  follow- 
is  the  mode  of  operating  : — I  perforate  a 
moxa  of  a  proper  size  by  a  needle,  of  such  a 
length  as  will  be  sufficient  to  reach  to  the 
seat  of  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  extend 
so  far  beyond  the  surface  of  the  skin,  as  to 
keep  the  moxa  about  one  inch  from  it,  or  so 
far  as  to  secure  the  texture  of  the  skin  from 
injury.  The  needle  is  then  introduced  as  far 
as  the  seat  of  disease,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
porte-aiguille  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  hasbeen  in- 
troduced, the  porte-aiguille  is  removed,  the 
needle  being  left  in  the  part.  The  moxa, 
which  had  been  previously  perforated,  should 
be  now  placed  in  a  state  of  combustion 
on  that  end  of  the  needle  which  projects 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  allowed 
to  burn  round  the  needle  by  which  it  is  thus 
transfixed.  The  heat  disengaged  from  the 
moxa  is  communicated  to  the  needle,  and 


thence  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  disease. 
When  the  needle  has  cooled  it  is  removed, 
and  the  wound  or  eschar  produced  by  it  is 
scarcely  observable.  I  have  also  employed, 
with  remarkable'  efficacy,  the  preceding 
mode  of  using  the  moxa,  in  cases  which  re- 
quire the  intense  application  of  this  remedy  ; 
but  in  which  the  texture  of  the  skin  could 
not  be  injured,  nor  an  eschar,  with  propriety, 
formed. 

"  It  is  recommended  by  Larry,  that  im- 
mediately after  the  application  of  the  moxa, 
the  skin  should  be  wet  with  the  water  of 
ammonia,  and  this  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  : 
the  very  effect,  which  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  mode  of  action  of  moxa,  are 
desirous  of  producing  !  !  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple the  Baron  expected  such  a  result  from 
the  application  of  ammonia,  I  know  not,  for 
he  has  not  made  any  remark  upon  the  mode 
of  action  of  this  application.  Its  effects  are, 
however,  such  as  he  states,  and  clearly  ex- 
plicable, as  will  hereafter  be  proved,  on 
sound  physiological  ground.  It  will,  how- 
ever, answer  the  same  purpose  to  apply  any 
other  powerful  stimulus.  Alcohol,  aether, 
turpentine,  ammonia,  may  be  indiscrimi- 
nately used  ;  or  even  bruised  garlic,  which 
Ten  Rhyne  recommends  in  his  work  De 
Arthritide.  The  neatest  mode  of  applying 
the  water  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  &c,  is  by  a 
glass  tube.  The  fluid  ascends  in  the  tube, 
as  soon  as  it  is  placed  in  the.  bottle  contain- 
ing it.  The  operator  should  then  put  his 
thumb  on  the  end  of  the  tube,  while  he  lifts 
it  from  the  bottle,  and  thus  retains  in  the 
tube  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fluid,  which 
he  can  then  allow  to  drop  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin  as  he  pleases.  I  may  here  mention, 
that  I  have  found  tubes  of  this  kind  ex- 
tremely useful,  for  the  purpose  of  dropping 
fluids  into  the  eye. 

"  In  the  first  and  last  modes  of  applying  the 
moxa,  no  after-treatment  is  required,  farther 
than  the  temporary  application  of  the  stimu- 
lants just  mentioned.  When  eschars  are 
produced  by  the  application  of  the  moxa,  the 
part  should  be  kept  covered  by  a  piece  of 
adhesive  plaister,  until  the  eschars  are  se- 
parated. This  separation  will  generally 
take  place  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
but  sometimes  not  for  double  this  period  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  moxa  acts 
more  favourably  in  those  cases,  in  which  the 
eschar  is  thrown  oft*  very  slowly,  than  in 
those  in  which  its  separation  takes  place 
with  rapidity  :  the  reason  of  this  will  ap- 
pear hereafter.  The  superficial  ulcers, 
which  result  from  the  separation  of  the 
eschar,  as  also  the  excoriation,  which  fol- 
lows the  vesication  produced  by  the  second 
mode,  of  applying  the  moxa,  should  be  wash- 
ed once  or  twice  a  day  until  they  are  healed, 
with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
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sulphate  of  copper,  and  covered  by  adhesive 
plaster.  The  ulcers  left  by  the  separation 
of  the  eschars  will  always  be  found  much 
less  deep  than  might  have  been  expected, 
but  greater  in  their  superficial  extent  than 
would  be  supposed  from  the  appearance  of 
the  eschar;  and  they  will,  therefore,  in 
general,  require  some  days  for  their  cica- 
trization," 

Instead  of  the  scarificator  commonly  used 
in  cupping,  Mr.  Wallace  recommends  an 
instrument  resembling  a  gum  lancet,  as  used 
by  Larrey  ;  he  has  also  adopted  a  new  me- 
thod of  applying  lotions,  which,  at  least,  pos- 
sesses the  merit  of  constancy.  Skeins  of 
cotton  are  immersed  in  a  bottle  of  lotion, 
and  made  to  hang  over  the  part  to  which  the 
fluid  is  meant  to  be  conveyed.  When  warm 
epithems  are  required,  the  bottle  is  placed 
in  a  tin  pot,  over  a  lamp  ;  so  that  whether 
cold  or  hot,  a  part  may  be  kept  wet  without 
trusting  to  the  somewhat  uncertain  vigils  of 
the  night  nurse.  Mr.  Wallace  speaks 
among  other  things  of  friction,  shampooing, 
percussion,  massing,  &c,  and  there  are 
numerous  practical  remarks  of  value  scatter- 
ed up  and  down  his  more  useful  than  am- 
bitious work. 


A  Correspondent,  who  signs  himself 
"  Non-Medicus,"  (what  else  he  is  not  we 
forbear  to  mention)  complains  that  our  ob- 
servations on  Mr.  Bell's  case  of  double  her- 
nia, (p.  706.)  "  seem  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Bell  had  the  entire  management  of  the  dis- 
ease, and,  consequently,  that  he  only  was 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  patient. 
This  (says  the  Arcadian)  is  a  wilful  perver- 
sion of  the  truth  ;  it  is  evident,  from  the 
statement,  that  he  was  completely  over- 
ruled by  the  opinion  of  the  Senior  Consul- 
tant," &c.  One  thing,  then,  at  least,  is  evi- 
dent to  "  Non-Medicus,"  that  Mr.  Bell,  no 
matter  wherefore,  was  wrong,  and  that  is 
sufficient.  "  Senior  Consultant,"  indeed, 
and  "  nearly  absolute  reliance,"  are  truly 
pretty  extenuations  of  neglect  or  ignorance, 
or  both.    The  patient,  it  seems,  was  lost 


"  from  the  unimpressive  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms"— "  unimpressive"  as  compared  with 
the  absolute  reliance  which  Mr.  Bell  placed 
on  the  obtuse  intellect  of  his  "  Senior  Con- 
sultant," and  the  little,  in  this  case,  that 
availed  him  of  his  own. 

Some  eleven  years  since,  the  Pupils  of 
Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals  subscribed 
their  guineas  for  a  portrait  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  but  to  the  present  hour  no  portrait 
has  been  forthcoming,  nor  perhaps  ever 
will.  Mr.  Key,  they  say,  was  the  treasurer, 
and  we  trust  he  will  attend  to  the  snbject. 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle. — "  Are  we," 
says  a  Correspondent,  "  to  have  female 
practitioners  in  physic  1  Has  the  lancet 
been  taken  from  barbers'  hands  to  be  placed 
in  those  of  women  ?  Are  we  to  have  a 
female  anatomical  school  1  for  surely  it  must 
be  the  height  of  indecency  to  allow  hospital 
students  to  dissect  the  bodies  of  deceased 
females  1  Are  we  to  have  female  lecturers  ! 
Gentle  Oyster,  say !  " 

Refering  to  a  case  of  triple  dentition,   at 

page  668  of  our  present  volume,  Mr.  Snell 

of  Crawford-street,  adds  the  following  : — 

"  A  young  lady,"  he  says,  "  applied  to 
me  to  extract  one  of  the  anterior  temporary 
incisors.  About  a  month  after,  a  supernu- 
merary tooth  came  down  in  the  place  whence 
the  temporary  one  was  removed  ;  this  being 
a  conical  ill-shaped  tooth  I  removed  it.  In 
about  three  months  afterwards  she  called, 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  another  tooth 
had  come  down  in  the  place  of  the  former  ; 
this  I  also  removed.  It  was  now  nearly 
twelve  months  before  I  saw  her,  when  she 
again  called  on  me,  and  I  then  found  that 
the  regular  permanent  tooth  was  coming- 
down.  This  shortly  ranged  regularly  in  the 
proper  situation,  and  was  as  perfectly  a  form- 
ed tooth  as  its  fellow,  which  had  long  before 
come  down  in  its  place.  I  have  met  with 
two  cases  of  this  kind  during  my  practice." 

It  seems  that  certain  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital Pupils  have  held  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  themselves  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Luke  and  Hark- 
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ness,  the^ecturer  and  demonstrator.  "  We 
can  assure  you,"  they  say,  "  that  much  as 
we  admire  Mr.  Headington  as  an  instructor, 
and  highly  as  we  value  the  large  stock  of 
practical  information  which  his  extensive 
experience  enables  him  to  communicate,  we 
consider  that  his  place  cannot  be  more  ably 
supplied  than  at  present."  !  All  this  may 
be  very  true,  but  supposing  all  the  pupils 
to  have  signed  this  complimentary  effusion, 
which  was  not  the  case,  what  reference  has 
it  to  the  conduct  of  Headington  1  We  be- 
lieve that  Messrs.  Luke  and  Harkness  are 
praiseworthy  teachers,  but  we  know  that 
many  of  the  pupils  are  dissatisfied,  and  well  j 


complete,  and  the  limbs  perfectly  useless* 
admitting  of  being  twisted  in  any  direction. 
I  ordered  a  soft  compress  to  be  applied  over 
the  tumour,  the  loins  to  be  encircled  with  a 
flannel  bandage,  and  any  further  proceedings 
to  be  deferred  until  the  child  was  a  little 
older,  and  the  mother  strong  enough  to  at- 
tend to  it  herself. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  being  then  about 
ten  weeks  old,  he  was  brought  to  my  house. 
I  was  astonished  at  his  general  healthy  ap- 
pearance and  lively  countenance,  as  I  bad 
ascertained  a  day  seldom  passed  without 
more  or  less  of  convulsive  attacks  ;  yet  he 
continued  to  take  the  breast  greedily,  came 
on  well,  and  the  fteces  and  urine  were  under 
the  influence  of  the  will.  The  tumour  was 
increased  in  size,  but  not  considerably,  since 
the  boy's  birth,  and  its  general  appearances 
Upon  pressure,  the  fluid  it 


were  the  same. 

,  contained  receded,  and  the  finger  could  be 
they  may  be,  upon  the  principle,  that  a  man  reaclily  passed  into  the  spinal  canal ;  a  cir- 
who  does  not  get  what  he  purchases  is  cumstance  always  productive  of  pain,  fol- 
lowed by  convulsions  of  a  minute  or  two's 
duration.     I  pointed  out  to  the  parents  the 


cheated — having  fee'd  Headington,  they  na- 
turally expect  his  advice. 


We  really  commiserate  the  situation  of  a 
Correspondent,  who,  it  appears,  was  in- 
duced to  pay  his  money  to  a  certain  anato- 
mical teacher,  at  the  West  End  of  Town, 
through  an  advertisement,  or  "  puff,"  on 
the  Wrapper  of  this  Journal,  (in  the  con- 
duct of  which  we  may  state,  once  for  all, 
we  take  no  part,)  and  has  met  with  nothing 
but  neglect  and  ungentlemanly  treatment  in 
return.  Joe  Burns  says  something  about 
windmills  being  nothing  without  puffs! 


Mr.  FnEDEnic  Lostf.  Phobart,  of  Ila- 
warden,  North  Wales,  has  sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing case  of  Spina  Bifida  : — 

"  A  child,  the  subject  of  the  above  com- 
plaint, son  of  Martha  Davies,  living  at  Kin- 
nerton,  was  born  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1823  ;  I  attended  the  woman  in  her  labour, 
and  owing  to  the  child's  head  being  firmly 
impacted  in  the  pelvis,  and  her  pains  weak, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  the  forceps  to  expedite  her  delivery.  The 
head  was  large,  and  the  anterior  foutanelle 
more  open  than  usual.  Soon  after  the  birth, 
my  attention  was  drawn  by  the  nurse  to  a 
transparent  tumour  of  the  loins,  situated  on 
the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  rather  of  an 
oval  form,  soft,  elastic,  and  compressible  ; 
the  lower  extremities  evidently  much  in- 
fluenced by  it,  go  that  the  paralysis  was 


dangerous  tendency  of  the  disease,  and  the 
probability  of  the  case  terminating  fatally, 
when,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  that  I  should 
try  every  expedient  that  could  be  devised  for 
the  restoration  of  the  child,  I  determined  on 
pursuing  the  method  recommended  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper  in  a  similar  instance.  I  made 
six  punctures  in  the  tumour,  by  means  of  a 
very  fine  needle,  from  which  escaped  about 
ten  drachms  of  a  colourless  limpid  fluid,  the 
patient  appearing  to  suffer  but  little  from 
the  proceeding.  I  then  applied  a  soft  com- 
press of  linen,  and  a  flannel  bandage. 

On  the  20th,  the  tumour  had  not  decreased 
nor  changed  its  appearance,  and  the  orifices 
were  healed  ;  the  compress  was  completely 
saturated  with  moisture  on  the  second  day 
after  the  puncturing,  so  that  a  good  deal 
more  fluid  escaped.  Punctured  it  again  in 
six  places,  when  the  discharge  was  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  first  instance. 

On  the  25th,  its  general  aspect  was  al- 
tered ;  the  skin  appeared  thicker,  was  a 
little  inflamed,  and  the  part  was  more  solid 
to  the  feel.  Punctured  it  in  ten  places, 
giving  issue  to  five  drachma  of  a  fluid  more 
turbid,  and  of  thicker  consistence  than  here- 
tofore. 

On  the  28th,  I  was  sent  for  in  great  baste 
to  the  child,  the  father  assuring  me  that  he 
did  not  think  we  should  find  it  existing,  from 
the  violent  convulsions  it  was  labouring 
under  when  he  left  home.  On  my  arrival 
the  paroxysm  had  ceased,  but  a  great  deal 
of  strong  constitutioualexcitement  remained. 
I  had  him  put  into  warm  water  for  twenty 
minutes,  following  it  up  by  an  enema  of  ol. 
ricini.,  ol.  terebinth,  a.  5J.  in  grue-1,  which 
brought  away  a  copious  green  motion.  In 
Jh.e  tumour  a  considerable  change  had  en- 
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slied  ;  it  liad  increased  in  size,  and  was 
much  inflamed,  extending  to  half  an  inch 
around  its  base.  The  integuments  were 
thickened,  and  the  whole  mucli  firmer  to  the 
touch.  I  ordered  three  leeches  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  afterwards  a  poultice,  the  latter 
to  be  renewed  4tis  horis. 

On  the  29th  much  better  ;  had  only  one 
convulsion  in  the  night,  of  a  description 
milder  than  he  had  usually  suffered  from ; 
the  inflammation  better,  and  the  tumour 
evidently  smaller.  Ordered  hydr.  c.  creta, 
gr.  viij.  h.  s.  s.,  and  the  injection  to  be  re- 
peated if  convulsion  returned. 

30th.  All  the  symptoms  greatly  relieved  ; 
the  inflammation  having  nearly  subsided, 
and  free  from  the  fit. 

April  3.  The  child  was  in  all  respects 
better,  the  countenance  cheerful,  bowels 
natural,  and  the  tumour  reduced  to  less  than 
half  its  original  size  ;  left  off  poultices,  and 
applied  the  emplastr.  hydr.  c.  ammoniac, 
upon  leather,  over  it  a  compress  and  band- 
age. From  this  date  the  little  boy  gradually 
recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  absorption 
took  place,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  a  depression  only  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  part  affected  ;  the  skin  a  good  deal  puck- 
ered, and  somewhat  tender  to  the  touch. 

The  child  remains  perfectly  well.  Febru- 
ary 18  th,  182?. 
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Case  of  Aneurism  at  the  Boot  of  the  Carotid 
Artery,  successfully  treated  hy  tying  the  Ar- 
tery above  the  Aneurismal  Tumour.  By 
James  Lambert,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Wal- 
worth. 

Notwithstanding  the  treatment  of  aneu- 
rism since  the  time  of  John  Hunter  has  un- 
dergone material  improvement,  and  sur- 
geons now  unhesitatingly  apply  ligatures 
to  the  largest  arterial  trunks  of  the  body, 
yet  there  are  many  cases  of  aneurism  still 
regarded  as  inevitably  fatal  ;  as,  for  example, 
aneurisms  at  the  root  of  the  carotid  artery, 
of  the  arteria  innominata,  and  of  the  subcla- 
vian and  iliac  arteries,  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  adopt  the  ordinary  method  of 
applying  a  ligature  between  the  tumour  and 
heart.  I  possess  notes  of  many  such  cases 
treated  in  the  hospitals  of  this  town  ;  they 
were  set  down  on  high  authority  as  "  abso 
lutely  incurable,"  and  the  patients  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate.  That  such  cases, 
however,  are  not  absolutely  incurable,  it  is 
the  object  of  my  present  communication  to 
show. 

The  principle  on  which  an  artery  leading 
No.  18C. 


to  an  aneurismal  tumour  is  tied  between 
the  heart  and  the  disease,  is  well  known  to 
be  that  of  staying  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
tumour,  by  which  means  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  within  the  aneurismal  sac  is  per- 
mitted, and  this  blood  first  becoming  con- 
solidated, is  afterwards  removed  by  a  pro- 
cess of  absorption  ;  the  sac  is  obliterated, 
and  the  cure  thus  ultimately  effected.  A 
knowledge  of  such  being  the  curative  pro- 
cess, was  obtained  from  the  actual  observ- 
ance of  those  cases  in  which  a  spontaneous 
cure  was  going  on.  It  is,  therefore,  matter 
of  surprise,  that  it  never  occurred  to  sur- 
geons that  the  same  results  would  ensue 
from  the  application  of  a' ligature  beyond  the 
tumour,  and  that  such  a  mode  of  treatment 
should  be  adopted  in  cases  where  the  artery 
could  not  be  secured  between  the  tumour 
and  the  heart.  For,  as  Mr.  Wardrop*  has 
justly  remarked — if  we  suppose  a  case  of 
femoral  aneurism  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
"it  is  as  easy  to  imagine  that  the  blood 
contained  in  the  space  between  a  ligature 
placed  below  the  aneurismal  tumour,  and  the 
first  arterial  ramifications  above  the  tumour, 
should  coagulate,  as  that  the  blood  contained 
in  the  space  between  a  ligature  placed  above 
the  tumour  and  the  first  anastomosing  pro- 
cess below  it,  should  undergo  the  process  of 
coagulation.*' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Brasdor,  and  sub- 
sequently Desault,  suggested  the  idea  of 
tying  the  artery  on  that  side  of  the  tumour 
most  remote  from  the  heart,  but  this  pro- 
posal was  acted  upon  only  in  two  cases; 
first  by  Deschamps,  in  a  case  of  aneurism 
of  the  femoral  artery ;  and  secondly,  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
iliac  artery.  Both  of  these  cases  having 
terminated" unfavourably,  the  operation  was 
abandoned,  and  not  only  abandoned,  but 
denounced  as  "  absurd  in  theory,  and 
ruinous  in  execution,"  whilst  others,  who 
have  contributed  most  largely  in  modern, 
times  to  the  pathology  of  aneurism,  passed 
over  this  proposed  operation  as  unworthy 
of  notice.  The  merit  of  reviving  it  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Wardrop;  who  has,  within 
the  last  eighteen  months,  successfully  ope- 
rated on  two  cases  of  carotid  aneurism, 
by  tying  the  vessels  beyond  the  tumour.t 
These  cases  have  been  so  recently  laid 
before  the  public,  and  the  merit  due  to 
Mr.  Wardrop  so  universally  conceded,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  fur- 


*  See  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  in  which  a 
case  of  carotid  aneurism  is  detailed  by  this 
able  and  scientific  surgeon. 

t  Vide  present  Volume  of,  The  Lancet 
page  395, 
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tber  particulars.  I  may  simply  remark, 
that  they  were  cases  which,  in  pursuance  of 
prevailing  opinions,  would  have  been  left  to 
inevitable  death,  Mr.  Wardrop  has,  there- 
fore, the  gratification  of  having  saved  the 
lives  of  two  fellow  creatures,  as  well  as  of 
having  established  a  principle  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism,  the  future  benefits  of 
which  are  almost  incalculable.  These  facts 
were  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind,  when 
the  following  case  of  aneurism  at  the  root  of 
the  carotid  artery,  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  practically  ascertaining  the  merits 
of  tying  the  artery  beyond  the  aneurismal 
tumour,  a  plan  of  treatment  which,  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  subsequent  account,  I 
adopted  with  success. 

A  lady,  about  49  years  of  age,  of  spare 
habit,  and  unhealthy  appearance,  consulted 
me  early  in  the  month  of  January  last,  on 
account  of  a  swelling  in  the  right  side  of  the 
neck.  On  examining  the  part,  I  discovered 
a  pulsatory  tumour,  situated  immediately 
above  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  being 
partly  covered  by  the  mastoid  muscle  ;  it 
possessed  all  the  characters  of  an  aneuris- 
mal swelling,  and  its  pulsations,  which  were 
synchronous  with  the  heart's  beat,  were  so 
forcible ,  as  to  be  visible  even  at  some  distance 
from  the  patient.  The  tumour  appeared  to 
be  of  the  size  of  a  large  walnut ;  but  on 
examining  it  with  my  fingers,  I  found  that 
it  was  considerably  larger,  extending  some 
way  backward,  and,  as  it  were,  issuing  from 
out  of  the  chest.  With  the  exception  of  its 
lower  part,  the  tumour  was  circumscribed, 
and  its  boundaries  well-defined ;  pressure 
upon  it  occasioned  considerable  pain.  The 
account  which  the  patient  gave  me  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  her  disease,  was 
as  follows : — about  two  years  ago,  she  re- 
ceived a  sudden  and  violent  shock  to  her 
feelings  from  a  most  painful  domestic  occur- 
rence, and  from  that  period  she  found,  that 
on  making  any  bodily  exertion,  she  had 
tremblings  and  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
These  symptoms  went  on  gradually  increas- 
ing, and  at  the  time  of  her  making  applica- 
tion to  me,  had  become  so  much  aggravated, 
that  she  was  incapable  of  pursuing  her  or- 
dinary domestic  employments.  On  walking 
hastily  across  the  room,  in  the  attempt  to  go 
up  stairs,  or  under  slight  mental  agitation, 
her  heart  became  affected  with  violent  pal- 
pitation, and  the  respiration  was  rendered 
difficult  to  a  most  distressing  degree.  When 
she  attempted  to  stoop,  she  said  that  she  felt 
a  sensation  of  choking,  as  if  something  were 
pressing  on  the  lower  part  of  the  windpipe 
and  interrupting  her  breathing.  The  same 
sensation  was  also  experienced  on  moving 
the  right  arm  over  the  head.  She  com- 
plained of  dryness  in  the  throat,  with  occa- 
sional cough,  excited  by  a  sense  of  tickling 
in  the  trachea ;  her  sleep  was  interrupted 


by  frightful  dreams ;  appetite  was  defec- 
tive, and  she  had  become  much  emaciat- 
ed. There  were  no  marked  uneasy  sensa- 
tions in  the  head,  but  she  complained  of 
dimness  of  vision  in  the  left  eye,  and  this 
was  much  increased  at  those  times  when  the 
circulation  was  hurried.  On  applying  my 
hand  over  the  precordial  region,  I  found 
the  heart's  impulse  to  be  very  great,  so  for- 
cible, indeed,  that  it  could  be  distinctly  felt 
at  any  part  of  the  chest  ;  the  pulse  at  each 
wrist  was  vibratory,  as  was  also  that  of  eaeb 
carotid  artery.  The  pulsations  of  the  right 
common  carotid  artery,  were  apparent 
nearly  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  the. 
neck.  With  respect  to  the  formation  of  the 
tumour,  the  patient  stated,  that  she  first 
perceived,  some  months  ago,  a  beating  or 
throbbing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ; 
this  symptom  became  gradually  more  evi- 
dent, until  at  length  a  small  tumour  made  its 
appearance,  which  by  degrees  attained  the 
size,  and  presented  the  characters,  I  have 
described. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease 
was  aneurismal,  and  apparently  affecting 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  common  carotid 
artery  ;  but  whether  confined  to  that  vessel, 
or  extending  into  the  arteria  innominata, 
was  to  me  a  matter  of  conjecture,  for  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  know  of  no  certain 
diagnostic  marks,  by  which  we  can  dis- 
criminate between  aneurism  at  the  root  of 
the  right  carotid  artery,  and  aneurism  of  the 
arteria  innominata,  presenting,  as  it  usually 
does,  a  tumour  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck.  This,  however,  is  not  of  the  moment 
which  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  ;  for,  as 
I  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  remark, 
the  operation  of  tying  the  artery  above  the 
tumour,  is  expedient  in  either  case.  It  oc- 
curred to  me,  therefore,  that  the  only  chance 
which  could  be  afforded  to  the  patient  was, 
that  of  applying  a  ligature  to  the  artery 
above  the  tumour.  The  aneurism  had  been, 
according  to  her  account,  of  some  months 
standing  ;  but  it  had  increased  more  rapidly 
of  late,  and  the  symptoms  had  proportionally 
become  more  distressing,  so  that  a  fatal  issue 
was  to  be  anticipated  speedily,  unless  some- 
thing was  done  for  her  relief.  Previous 
to  the  adoption  of  any  measures,  I  thought 
it  right  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper ;  this  I  did  about  a  week  after  I 
had  first  seen  the  patient.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  discountenanced  the  operation,  and 
remarked  that  "  it  was  an  aneurism  by  dilata- 
tion, which  would  not  increase."  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  this  opinion,  no  sufficient  reason  being 
shown  why  the  operation  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken, and  I  still  adhered  to  my  opinion 
respecting  its  expediency.  Mr.  Key,  who 
saw  the  case  at  my  request,  thought  that 
the  arteria  innominata   was  affected,  and 
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tliat  the  operation  was,  therefore,  inadmis- 
sible. Similar  opinions  were  entertained 
by  Mr.  B.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Callaway,  who 
also  saw  the  patient. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  my  own  views  of 
the  case  remaining  unaltered,  I  requested 
the  opinion  of  my  friend  Mr.  Wakley,  who 
visited  the  patient,  andrecommended  the  ope- 
ration to  be  immediately  performed,  even  ad- 
mitting that  the  innominata  was  affected.  I 
also  consulted  Mr.  Wardrop,  who,  on  exam- 
ining the  patient,  unreservedly  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  the  operation  ;  and,  as  the 
patient  was  now  becoming  uneasy  at  the 
delay,  (upwards  of  a  month  having  elapsed 
since  I  first  saw  her,)  I  fixed  an  early  day 
for  the  performance  of  the  operation.  The 
tumour  in  the  neck  had  visibly  increased 
within  the  last  fortnight,  but  the  patient's 
general  health  had  undergone  some  improve- 
ment under  the  exhibition  of  bitter  infusions, 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels. 

On  the  first  of  March  I  undertook  the 
operation,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  'Wardrop, 
Mr.  B.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Callaway.  The  steps 
which  I  pursued  were  nearly  as  follows :  the 
patient  being  placed  on  a  table  with  her  head 
elevated,  and  slightly  turned  towards  the  left 
side,  I  commenced  by  making  an  incision 
through  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane,  of 
about  three  inches  in  length.  The  incision 
was  made  obliquely — that  is,  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibres  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  inner  side  of  its  tra- 
cheal edge.  I  continued  to  dissect,  layer  by 
layer,  gradually  and  cautiously,  until  I  ascer- 
tained by  my  finger,  that  I  was  near  upon 
the  trunk  of  the  artery,  when  I  laid  aside 
the  scalpel,  and  used  a  silver  knife.  The 
process  of  separating  and  detaching  the 
artery  from  its  adjacent  cellular  membrane, 
by  means  of  a  blunt  instrument,  rendered 
this  part  of  the  operation  tedious,  but  at 
length  it  was  effectually  accomplished,  and 
the  aneurismal  needle  (Bremner's)  was 
passed  round  the  artery.  The  vessel  ap- 
peared to  be  unusually  large,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  was  not  unhealthy  ;  one  ligature* 
was  tied  around  it,  the  ends  of  which  I  cut 
close  to  the  knot  ;  the  edges  of  the  wound 
were  brought  together  by  two  sutures,  and 
short  strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 

I  experienced  no  particular  difficulty  in 
performing  the  operation  ;  there  was  a  large 
superficial  vein  at  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
cision, but  this  I  took  care  to  avoid,  and 
there  was  very  little  blood  lost.  The  edge 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein  was  seen,  but  it 
did  not  at  all  orerlap  the  artery,  nor  was  its 

*  The  ligature  (which  I  employed  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Wardrop)  is  known  by  the 
name  of  fisherman's  silk ;  it  is,  I  believe, 
a  vegetable  product. 


distension  upon  expiration  apparent,  in  the 
least  degree ;  the  descendens  noni  was 
within  the  sheath,  and  in  front  of  the 
carotid  artery ;  I  took  care  to  avoid  in- 
cluding this  in  the  ligature,  and  with  respect 
to  the  nervus  vagus,  it  was  not  seen  during 
the  operation.  The  part,  at  which  the  ar- 
tery was  secured,  was  immediately  above 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  omo-hyoideus 
muscle. 

The  patient  underwent  the  operation  with 
great  fortitude  ;  she  became  somewhat 
faint,  however,  towards  its  conclusion,  and 
I  allowed  her  to  remain  on  the  table  up- 
wards of  an  hour,  before  I  attempted  to 
remove  her  to  bed.  At  this  time  she  felt 
much  nausea ;  and  soon  after  she  was 
placed  in  bed,  vomiting  occurred,  with  vio- 
lent straining,  tending,  of  course,  very  much 
to  disturb  the  parts  concerned  in  the  opera- 
tion. In  the  evening,  as  the  stomach  still 
continued  in  an  irritable  state,  I  ventured 
to  administer  twenty  drops  of  the  wine  of 
opium,  which  had  the  effect  of  quieting  the 
stomach. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  report 
of  the  progress  of  this  case,  I  may  remark 
that  a  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  aneuris- 
mal tumour  was  immediately  apparent  on 
the  application  of  the  ligature  around  the 
artery,  and  its  pulsation  was  materially  less- 
ened. 

On  the  following  day,  I  found  that  the 
patient  had  passed  a  comfortable  night ;  the 
pulse  at  each  wrist  was  moderate  in  quan- 
tity, but  that  of  the  right  side  was  full  and 
strong,  as  compared  with  the  left.  The 
heart's  impulse  was  very  moderate ;  and 
the  patient,  of  her  own  accord,  noticed  to 
me  that  which  constitutes  an  essential 
feature  in  her  case  ;  namely,  that  "  the 
beating  of  the  heart  was  gone."  She  did 
not  even  experience  the  palpitation  after, 
or  at  the  time  she  was  retching  violently, 
although  such  an  exertion,  prior  to  the  ope- 
ration, would  undoubtedly  have  excited 
violent  action  in  the  heart.  The  ligature, 
did  not  produce  any  apparent  ill-effects  on 
the  brain — the  cerebral  functions  not  being, 
in  any  degree,  disturbed. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  I 
moved  the  dressings  from  the  wound,  and  also 
took  away  the  lower  suture  ;  the  upper  part. 
of  the  wound  had  united  by  the  adhesive 
process.  The  aneurismal  tumour  had  so  far 
subsided,  that  it  was  only  evident  to  the 
eye,  by  a  feeble  pulsation  at  the  part ;  and, 
on  applying  the  finger,  the  tumour  was 
felt  to  be  much  consolidated,  and  greatly 
reduced  in  size.  The  patient  was,  in  every 
respect,  doing  well ;  and  she  remarked, 
that  she  now  slept  better  than  for  two 
years  past,  not  being  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams. 

The  patient  went  on  well,  and  I  was  al-. 
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most  rid  of  apprehension ;  when,  upon  visit- 1  prebend  would  be  tbe  case   in  the  disease 
ing  her  on  the  morning  of  tbe  tentb  day  |  under  consideration.     Tbe  diminution  of  the 
after  tbe  operation,  I  found  that  there  had 
been  some  bleeding  from  the  wound,  and 


the  blood  was  observed  to  be  of  a  red  colour. 
About  two  or  three  drachms  seeming!}'  bad 
escaped,  and  the  patient  remarked  that  it 
issued  out  suddenly,  and  she  felt  it  trick- 
ling down  her  neck.  The  upper  part  of  the 
wound,  as  I  before  noticed,  had  united  ;  tbe 
lower  part  was  suppurating  freely,  the  mat- 
ter discharged  being  of  a  healthy  character. 

As  I  saw  the  suppurative  process  must 
necessarily  be  set  up  in  the  lower  part 
of  tbe  wound,  I  bad  during  tbe  last  few 
days  dressed  it  with  short  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  lightly  applied,  and  over  these  a 
poultice  was  put.  But  on  the  occurrence 
of  tbe  haemorrhage  I  desisted  from  the  use 
of  the  poultice,  and  applied  a  piece  of  linen 
rag,  doubled  and  made  wet  with  cold  water, 
over  the  adhesive  strips.  I  had  the  grati- 
fication of  finding  that  tbe  bleeding  did  not 
recur,  and  from  this  period  the  wound  went 
on  progressively  healing.  The  rebef  which 
had  been  given  to  tbe  patient  now  became 
very  obvious,  and  she  repeatedly  expressed 
to  me  in  the  most  grateful  terms,  her  sense 
of  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  operation. 
Although  I  have  at  present  for  obvious  Yea- 
sons  restricted  her  from  using  much  exer- 
tion, she  can  now  bear  moderate  exercise 
■without  producing'  any  of  those  distressing 
symptoms  under  which  she  laboured  pre- 
viously to  the  operation.  With  respect  to  the 
swelling,  it  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  all 
that  can  be  felt  on  passing  the  finger  deeply 
down,  is  a  small  hard  tumour  having  a  very 
faint  undulatory  thrill. 

The  successful  result  of  this  case,  I  trust 
will  be  found  to  afford  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  tbe  merits  of  this  mode  of  ope- 
rating for  aneurism.  The  applicability  and 
expediency  of  t\ing  an  artery  beyond  the 
tumour  in  cases  where  the  ordinary  method 
from  peculiarity  of  situation  could  i.ot  be 
adopted,  were  amply  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Wardrop's  two  cases.  But  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  that  this  operation  may  be  rendered 
still  more  serviceable — that  it  will  be  found 
available  in  cases  hitherto  regarded  as  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  aid — I  mean 
aneurisms  of  the  arteria  innominata. 

If  we  suppose  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  arteiia 
innominata  manifesting  itself  by  a  tumour 
sit  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  let  us  inquire 
what  would  be  the  effect  produced  by  ap- 
plying a  ligature  to  the  right  carotid  artery 
in  such  a  case  I  The  impulse  of  the  blood 
would  certainly  be  diminished,  and  more 
especially  at  the  upper  part  of  tbe  sac,  the 
course  in  which  the  disease  is  extending  ; 
the  obvious  effect  of  an  interruption  to  the 
ingress  of  blood  in  an  aneurisniul  tumour  is 
the  formation  of  a  coagulum,  and  such  1  op- 


quantity  of  blood  entering  the  tumour,  and 
the  reduced  impetus  of  the  fluid  would,  I  be- 
lieve, allow  of  a  deposition  of  coagulum.  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  sac,  and  thus  we 
should  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
build  up  the  sac  at  that  part  where  the  dis- 
ease was  extending,  and  prevent  its  proving 
fatal  from  rupture.  That  the  curative  pro- 
cess in  an  aueurismal  tumour  will  go  on  not- 
withstanding that  tbe  circulation  of  tbe 
blood  is  kept  up  to  a  certain  extent,  is  an 
acknowledged  fact.  A  case  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  this  important  point  in  the  patho- 
logy of  aneurism,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hodg  3 
son  in  his  excellent  work  on  Diseases  of 
Arteries.  It  was  a  case  of  aneurism  in 
which  the  femoral  artery  was  found  dilated 
into  a  sac,  which  was  Kned  on  all  sides  with 
very  firm  layers  of  coagulum,  and  in  the 
centre  was  a  small  irregular  canal,  through 
which  the  circulation  was  carried  on.  Now 
if  such  curative  process  as  this  was  per- 
mitted in  the  femoral  artery,  while  the 
circulation  was  maintained,  it  surely  will  be 
admitted  that  the  coagulutive  process  might 
occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arteria  inno- 
minata, and  at  the  same  time  the  circula- 
tion through  the  subclavian  be  carried  on. 

I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
any  man  to  assert  from  his  knowledge,  that 
the  patient  whose  case  I  have  related  was 
not  affected  with  aneurism  of  the  arteria- 
innominata.  And  knowing  that  there  was 
so  much  doubt  on  the  case,  I  was  led  to  re- 
flect on  the  propriety  of  operating,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  proved  that  the  arteria  innomi- 
nata was  affected,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  operation  was  admissible  in 
such  a  case,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mention- 
ed above. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  patient's  symptoms  subsequent  to  the 
operation.  I  mean,  the  cessation  of  the 
heart's  inordinate  action.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, that  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  on  making  the  slightest  exertion, 
formed  the  most  prominent  and  distressing 
feature  in  her  complaint ;  this  symptom  en- 
tirely disappeared  after  the  operation.* 

Since  1  bave  performed  the  above  opera- 
tion, a  second  case  has  fallen  under  my  no- 
tice, in  which  I  ha.-e  also  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  course. 


*  Dr.  Parry  in  bis  Elements-  of  Patho- 
logy, remarks  that  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  heart  will  often  occasion  its  ac- 
tion to  be  diminished,  and  that  when  the. 
pulsation  of  tbe  carotid  arteries  is  full  and 
strong,  if  strong  pressure  be  made  on  one 
or  both  arteries,  the  action  of  the  heart  will 
lie  diminished  in  force  and  frequency. 
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HOSPITAL  OF  WONDERS. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the 
last  Number  of  the  Yellow  Fungus  !  Can 
such  things  be  ! !     Comments  in  our  next. 

"  TUMOUR    IN    THE   SPERMATIC    CHORD. 

"  Account  of  a  Case,  in  which  a  Tumour  in  the 
Spermatic  Chord  icascomplicatedwith  Symptoms 
so  strongly  resembling  those  of  Incarcerated 
Bubonocele,  as  to  lead  to  an  Operation,  by  which, 
the  true  Nature  of  the  Disease  was  ascertained. 
Treated  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  by 
Henry  Jeffreys,  Esq. 

*'  Cases  have  not  unfrequently  occurred 
where  another  disease  has  been  mistaken 
for  strangulated  hernia,  and  an  operation 
performed  for  the  relief  of  the  symptoms. 
The  most  common  of  these  has  been  where 
an  enlarged  absorbent  gland  has  existed  in 
the  usual  situation  of  rupture, — or  where 
there  has  been  an  encysted  hydrocele  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  spermatic  chord, — or 
where  the  testicle  has  been  stopped  at  the 
ring  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  in  its 
descent  into  the  scrotum.  But  I  do  not,  at 
this  moment,  recollect  an  instance  on  record 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  history. 

"  Philip  Ilaplin,  forty-one  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  in 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  December  27th, 
1Q-2G,  with  a  tumour  in  the  left  groin,  ac- 
companied by  symptoms  resembling  those 
of  strangulated  hernia. 

"  He  said  he  was  a  watchman,  and  that, 
on  his  return  home  on  Saturday  morning, 
December  23d,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
violent  pain  in  the  belly,  followed  by  con- 
tinued nausea,  having  had  no  stool  for  two 
days  before.  The  pain  was  referred  prin- 
cipally to  the  navel,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  By  the  direction  of  a  medi- 
cal gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
visited  him,  he  took  some  pills  and  aperient 
medicine,  but  without  any  effect.  On  Sun- 
day he  was  bled  in  the  arm,  and  took  more 
purging  medicine.  On  Monday  he  was  still 
no  better,  and  the  bleeding  and  purgatives 
were  repeated.  On  Tuesday  he  observed  a 
swelling  in  the  left  groin,  and  was  immedi- 
ately impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
ruptured.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  he 
had  four  or  five  watery,  purging  stools,  but 
they  were  not  followed  by  any  material  re- 
mission of  the  symptoms.  The  next  morn- 
ing (Wednesday)  he  showed  the  swelling  in 
the  groin  to  the  gentleman  in  attendance, 
who  confirmed  his  opinion  of  its.  being  a 


rupture.  The  surgeon  told  him  that  he  had 
reduced  it ;  and,  by  his  desire,  the  man 
walked  from  his  residence  in  Chelsea  to  the 
Strand,  for  a  truss.  On  his  return  home,  he 
was  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  in- 
strument :  the  pain  and  distress  in  the  belly, 
together  with  the  sickness  and  vomiting, 
became  much  increased  ;  and  the  swelling 
was  larger  and  more  painful ;  on  which  ac- 
count the  surgeon  advised  that  he  should  be 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  hospital.  On 
his  arrival  there,  the  taxis  was  again  tried, 
but  without  SHecess.  He  was  then  put  into 
the  hot  bath,  and,  while  there,  thirty-two 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  his  arm, 
when  he  became  faint,  and  in  that  condition 
the  house  surgeon  again  attempted  the  re- 
duction of  the  swelling,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  before ;  and  I  was  therefore 
sent  for. 

"  It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
when  I  got  to  the  hospital.  Upon  exami- 
nation, I  found  a  tumour  in  the  left  groin, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  protruding 
from  within  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique, 
which  looked  and  felt,  in  all  its  apparent 
characters,  like  a  strangulated  bubonocele. 
It  was  firm,  tense,  and  very  painful  and 
tender  when  pressed.  Its  anterior  or  pro- 
jecting surface  was  perfectly  distinct  and 
circumscribed,  and  its  base  fixed  and  im- 
moveable. The  spermatic  chord,  from  the 
tumour  to  the  testicle,  was  free  and  natural. 
The  slightest  pressure  excited  great  pain  in 
the  tumour,  and  increased  the  distress  and 
sickness  in  the  belly,  which  was  swollen  and 
distended.  The  man  had  vomited  several  times 
since  his  admission  ;  appeared  to  be  in  great 
agony  ;  and  had  a  very  distressed,  anxious 
countenance.  He  declared  positively  that 
he  had  never  had  a  swelling  in  that  part  be- 
fore, and  that  it  had  become  larger,  and  in- 
finitely more  painful,  since  his  walk  that 
morniug  to  the  Strand  and  back.  I  endea- 
voured for  some  time  to  reduce  the  swelling 
by  gentle  and  continued  pressure,  but  to  no 
purpose  :  and  therefore  proceeded  to  the 
operation,  as  the  only  remaining  alternative. 

"  Upon  cutting  through  the  sheath  of  the 
chord,  and  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  cremas- 
ter  muscle,  there  turned  out  a  loose  elastic 
substance,  which  appeared  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  cellular  membrane,  and  was  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Under  the  upper 
part  of  this  mass,  coming  out  from  the  ring, 
a  firm  white  tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  large 
Spanish  olive,  was  exposed,  which  was  im- 
bedded in  and  closely  attached  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  chord.  It  had  no  resemblance 
to  a  recent  hernial  sac,  nor  to  the  pellucid 
membrane  of  an  encysted  hydrocele,  but 
was  tough  and  thick.  When  cut  into,  about 
a  drachm  and  a  half  of  clear  water  escaped  ; 
and  it  was  then  perceived  to  consist  of  a 
cyst,  the  parietes  of  which  were  nearly  as 
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thick  as  a  half-crown.  Its  internal  surface 
was  smooth,  and  formed  into  little  sacs  or 
pouches ;  and  it  passed  up  nearly  half  an 
inch  within  the  ring,  hut  it  had  no  communi- 
cation whatever  with  the  ahdomen.  As  it 
could  not  be  dissected  out  without  slitting 
up  the  ring,  and  at  the  risk  of  injuring  some 
of  the  vessels  of  the  chord,  I  laid  it  freely 
open,  and,  having  first  satisfied  myself  that 
nothing  like  hernia  existed  in  any  part  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  put  some  lint  lightly  into  its 
cavity,  and  brought  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  wound  gently  together  with 
sutures  and  sticking  plaster.  The  man  was 
then  put  to  bed  ;  and,  as  he  complained  of 
great  pain  in  the  wound  and  in  the  belly,  he 
had  forty  drops  of  laudanum  ;  and  was  after- 
wards directed  to  take  two  drachms  of  Ep- 
som salts,  dissolved  in  peppermint  water, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  till  stools  should 
be  obtained. 

"  He  vomited  only  twice  after  the  opera- 
tion :  the  pain  in  the  belly  then  began  to 
remit ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  he  voided  four  or  five  large  purging 
stools,  full  of  scybala  ;  and  could  bear  pres- 
sure on  the  abdomen  without  flinching.  A 
considerable  degree  of  swelling  had  already 
come  upon  the  chord,  which  extended  up 
within  the  ring  and  down  to  the  testicle,  and 
filled  up  all  that  side  of  the  scrotum.  The 
integuments  over  it  were  red  and  inflamed, 
and  it  was  tender  and  painful  whm  touched. 
His  pulse  was  full  and  strong,  beating  108 
in  the  minute  ;  and  his  v.ongue  was  white 
and  furred. 

"  Blood  was  taken  away  from  his  arm ;  and 
he  was  ordered  to  take  a  saline  draught  every 
four  hours,  containing  half  a  drachm  of 
vinum  antimonii  tartarizati,  and  as  much 
sulphate  of  magnesia. 

"  December  29.  He  had  passed  plenty 
of  purging  stools,  and  the  pain  in  the  belly 
and  sickness  had  entirely  subsided.  But  he 
complained  of  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  tender- 
ness in  the  chord  and  scrotum,  the  swelling 
of  which  was  increased  to  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  wrist,  and  was  tense  and  hard.  He 
complained  also  of  a  troublesome  cough, 
with  an  abundant  expectoration  of  muco- 
puriform  matter,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
been  affected  with  for  some  weeks.  Tongue 
rather  dry;  pulse  108. 

"  The  sutures  were  cut  away  from  the 
wound.  Twenty  leeches  were  directed  to 
be  applied  to  the  swelling,  and  afterwards  a 
large  bread-and-water  poultice,  and  a  sus- 
pensory bandage  ;  and  the  draughts  to  be 
continued. 

"  The  next  day,  December  30th,  ten 
more  leeches  were  applied.  On  the  31st,  a 
healthy  suppuration  was  established,  and 
the  lint  came  away  from  the  cavity  of  the 
cyst.  The  swelling,  pain,  and  tension  of 
the  chord  and  scrotum  were  much  reduced  ; 


he  had  a  clean  tongue,  open  bowels,  and  his 
pulse  was  reduced  to  eighty-eight  in  a 
minute. 

"  From  this  time  nothing  occurred  to  re- 
tard his  recovery  :  the  swelling  rapidly 
diminished;  the  discharge  was  moderate 
and  good  ;  the  wound  filled  up  with  healthy 
granulations  ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
it  was  entirely  healed,  a  very  slight  degree 
of  thickening  only  remaining  where  the 
cyst  had  existed. 

"  The  close  resemblance  which  the  tu- 
mour in  this  case  bore,  in  all  its  apparent 
characters,  to  strangulated  bubonocele, — 
the  duration  and  increasing  severity  of  the 
symptoms, — and  the  total  failure  of  the 
remedies  already  tried,  left  no  other  re- 
source but  the  operation  to  propose :  in- 
deed, to  have  delayed  it  under  such  pressing 
circumstances  would  have  been  inexcusable. 
No  part,  however,  of  the  relief  obtained  can 
be  attributed  to  the  operation.  The  com- 
plaint in  the  bowels  was  clearly  obstruction 
and  inflammation,  brought  on  by  previous 
constipation ;  which  were  subdued  by  the 
copious  bleeding,  warm  bath,  and  other 
means  made  use  of  after  the  patient's  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital.  The  tumour  in 
the  groin  had  probably  existed  for  some 
time.  The  man  discovered  it  by  accident ; 
and,  combining  it  with  his  other  symptoms, 
naturally  conceived  that  he  was  ruptured. 
The  rude  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  push  it 
up  into  the  belly,  excited  pain  and  swelling 
of  the  part,  and  thus  rendered  its  resem- 
blance to  hernia  more  remarkable.  Had 
the  true  nature  of  the  swelling  been  ascer- 
tained, a  better  mode  of  treating  it  could 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  proposed  than  that 
which  was  adopted  and  proved  successful, — 
viz.  the  laying  it  fairly  open  by  a  simple  in- 
cision. The  case,  being  one  of  rare  occur- 
rence, is  altogether  highly  interesting,  and 
its  result  very  satifactory. 

"  5,  Arlington  Street,  Feb.l,  1827." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — The  advantage  of  prompt  and  wide 
circulation,  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with 
the    inclosed    case    for    insertion   in    The 
Lancet.     I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 
E.  Barlow,  M.D. 

Bath,  Sydney  Place,  March  17,  1827. 

A  Case  in  which  Chalybeate  Pills  were  retained 
for  an  unusual  time  in  the  Intestines.  By 
E.  Barlow,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Physicians  of 
the  Bath  Hospital  or  Infirmary,  and  of  the 
Bath  United  Hospital,  live.  &c. 

The  following  case  seems  to  merit  publicity ; 

it   records    an  extraordinary  retention  of 
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chalybeate  pills  in  the  intestines,  and  sug- 
gests a  salutary  caution  in  the  employment 
of  such  remedies,  especially  to  those  females 
who  empirically  resort  to  them : — 

F.  G.,  a  delicate  girl,  17  years  old,  who 
had  never  menstruated,  was  seized  with 
acute  painsof  head,  and  the  general  fever,  the 
health  having  for  some  time  previously  been 
in  a  declining  state.  Three  children,  in  this 
family,  had  fallen  victims  to  hydrocephalus, 
a  fact  which  rendered  the  assemblage  of 
symptoms,  in  this  case,  sufficiently  formid- 
able. A  hot  skin,  parched  tongue,  flushed 
face,  with  eyes  bright  and  sparkling,  added 
to  the  severe  pain  of  the  head,  and  inordinate 
action  of  the  heart,  denoted  active  disease 
within  the  brain.  The  attack  yielded  to 
prompt  and  decisive  treatment,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  need  not  detail,  the 
object  of  this  paper  being  to  record  an  un- 
expected occurrence  which  took  place  in 
the  course  of  it. 

Under  the  early  purging  it  was  notified  to 
me,  that  the  pills  administered  were  passing 
unchanged.  Satisfied  that  they  were  little 
likely  to  remain  undissolved,  I  directed  the 
pills  discharged  with  the  stools  to  be  saved, 
and,  on  inspecting  them,  I  readily  perceived 
that  they  were  none  of  those  which  I  had 
prescribed. 

I  now  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that 
twelve  months  before,  this  girl  had  been 
persuaded  by  a  lady  to  employ  Hooper's 
pills  as  a  remedy  for  amenorrhcea,  and  that 
she  had,  at  different  times,  taken  three 
boxes  of  forty  pills  each.  The  mother  and 
daughter  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise 
time  when  the  last  were  taken,  but  both 
concurred  in  stating,  that  none  had  been 
used  within  the  preceding  six  months. 

From  this  time  the  pills  passed  were  col- 
lected, and  above  fifty  were  thus  obtained. 
The  identity  of  the  pill  was  established  by 
chemical  analysis;  Mr.  Cuff,  a  very  intelli- 
gent chemist  of  this  city,  having  demon- 
strated the  chalybeate  impregnation.  For 
the  most  part  they  were  passed  separately  ; 
a'few  masses,  however,  were  discharged, 
in  which  from  six  to  eight  were  con- 
glomerated. At  first  they  were  swollen  to 
about  twice  the  origininal  size,  but  evapo- 
ration of  the  fluids  absorbed,  soon  reduced 
them,  so  that  when  compared  with  pills 
taken  from  a  fresh  box,  even  the  outward 
appearance  perfectly  corresponded. 

The  long  retention  of  these  pills  was 
itself  sufficiently  extraordinary  ;  but  the  de- 
gree of  mischief  occasioned  by  such  a  quan- 
tity of  iron  being  so  long  lodged,  in  the 
bowels,  demands  more  serious  scrutiny.  It 
appears  to  me  to  have  injured  in  two  ways — 
by  disordering  the  bowels,  and  by  producing 
excitement  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  with 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain. 


The  bowels  were  in  a  highly  morbid  con- 
dition, the  stools  being  foul  to  a  degree, 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  ordinary  febrile 
motions,  and  continuing  so  in  despite  of 
active  and  steady  purging. 

The  abdomen  was  concave,  so  as  to  give 
the  impression  of  the  parietes  being  nearly 
in  contact  with  the  spine  ;  it  was  tense,  its 
skin  harsh  and  dry,  and  a  diffused  tender- 
ness pervaded  the  whole. 

The  irritability  of  pulse,  too,  was  un- 
usually slow  in  yielding  ;  for  though  blood- 
letting, purging,  calomel,  antimony,  and 
digitalis,  made  due  impression  on  the  more 
formidable  symptoms,  the  action  of  the 
heart  continued  inordinate,  and  palpitation, 
with  throbbing  pulsation  in  the  head,  pro- 
longed distress,  and  very  slowly  abated.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  general 
emaciation  was  considerable. 

Hooper's  pills,  I  believe,  consist  chiefly 
of  iron  and  myrrh.  Prepared  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  remaining  an  indefinite  time  in 
the  shops,  they  acquire  great  hardness,  and 
possessing  naturally  but  little  solubility,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  pass 
through  the  bowels  unchanged.  The  reten- 
tion of  such  a  quantity,  for  more  than 
six  months,  is  less  easily  comprehended, 
and  only  to  be  understood  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  having  lodged  in  the  c»cum, 
or  in  the  expansions  of  the  colon,  found 
between  its  annular  bands. 

Being  thus  insoluble,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  they  were  harmless,  further  than  as  a 
foreign  body  exciting  mechanical  irritation. 
This  supposition,  however,  can  hardly  be 
maintained,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
though  undissolved,  so  far  as  regards  their 
obvious  bulk,  they  were  permeated  by  fluids 
to  the  extent  of  doubling  their  size,  and 
that  a  means  thus  existed  for  the  saline  in- 
gredients escaping,  and  mixing  with  the 
intestinal  fluids. 

I  can  conceive  nothing  more  likely  to 
excite  the  heart  and  arteries  inordinately, 
and  dispose  the  body  not  only  to  general 
inflammatory  action,  but  more  especially  to 
acute  disease  within  the  head,  than  such  a 
medicinal  agency  continuing  uninterrupted 
for  so  long  a  period. 

The  facts  here  recorded  are  valuable, 
from  the  caution  which  they  suggest,  not 
only  to  those  who  resort  to  patent  drugs, 
but  to  regular  practitioners, — who,  in  ad- 
ministering pills  with  iron,  should  be  care- 
ful to  ensure  their  ready  solution  by  ap- 
propriate combination,  and  also  by  having 
them  always  freshly  prepared. 
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LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Amesbvry  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  Society  a  portion  of  a  thigh  bone, 
which  it  was  believed  had  been  fractured 
within  the  capsule.  The  bone  was  sent  to 
town  by  Mr.  Chorley,  cf  Leeds,  who  had 


take  place  when  the  fracture  Was  within  the 
capsule  ;  he  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  if 
the  close  [coverings  be  not  torn  through, 
union  by  bone  might  possibly  be  effected. 

Mr.  Lloyd  observed,  that  though  Sir  A* 
Cooper  admits  in  his  work  on  dislocations, 
that  union  by  bone  might  possibly  be 
brought  about  when  the  close  coverings  are 
not  torn  through,  there  is  strong  evidence  to 


the  management  of  the  case.     Mr.  A.  was   show  that  this  is  not  Sir  A.  Cooper's  opi 


not  minutely  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  case,  but  he  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  gentleman  from  whom  the  bone 
was  taken,  slipped  off  a  step  as  he  was 
going  from  his  own  door,  and  the  weight 
of  his  body  falling  suddenly  upon  the 
limb,  occasioned  the  fracture.  Immediately 
after  the  accident,  the  usual  symptoms  of 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone, 
were  observed;  the  foot  was  everted, 
and  the  limb  shortened  about  an  inch. 
Mr.  Chorley  employed  such  means  as  oc- 
curred to  him,  without  following  in  particu- 
lar any  of  the  modes  of  treatment  commonly 
recommended.  His  plan  of  treatment,  how- 
ever, was  such  as  he  conceived  most  likely 
to  keep  the  limb  extended,  and  the  fractured 
surfaces  in  apposition.  The  gentleman  was 
confined  to  bed  six  months,  and  was  79  years 
of  age  when  the  accident  occurred.     Mr.  A 


mon.  Though  he  admits  such  a  fracture 
may  unite,  the  observations  which  he  makes 
in  other  parts  of  his  work,  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  union  by  bone  can  be  effected 
even  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Kingdon  thought,  that  the  neck  of 
the  bone  might  have  been  crushed  without 
a  complete  division  of  the  coverings  which 
closely  surround  it. 

Mr.  Amesbuky  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
Mr.  Kingdon  could  have  arrived  at  such  a 
conclusion,  for  upon  inspecting  the  cut  sur- 
faces, he  might  perceive,  that  the  fractured 
end  overlapped  as  much  as  three  fourths  of 
an  inch,  which  he  presumed  could  not  have 
taken  place,  unless  the  close  coverings  had 
been  completely  divided,  and  in  this  opinion 
he  was  borne  out  by  the  retraction  which 
took  place  immediately  after  the  accident. 


observed,  that  the  fracture  had  taken  place  There  did  not  appear  to  Mr.  Amesbury  any 
very  near  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  there-  thing  in  the  appearance  of  the  preparation 
fore  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  which  would  authorise  us  to  say,  that  the 
within  the  capsule.  There  was  a  part  of  neck  of  the  bone  was  crushed  by  the  force 
the  neck   of  the  bone  below  the  fracture,    which  occasioned  the  fracture. 


which  extended  through  the  bone,  just  be 
low  the  head,  the  appearance  of  which  led 
him  to  doubt  whether  there  had  been  a  se- 
cond fracture  extending  along  the  neck  of 
the  bone,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate 
a  portion  of  the  shell  of  the  bone  from  the 
cancellous  structure  immediately  beneath 
it  ;  or  whether  the  appearance  which  the 
bone  exhibits  in  this  part,  was  the  result  of 
ossific  deposit,  which  took  place  subsequent 
to  the  accident.  Mr.  A.  thought  this  point 
could  not  be  clearly  decided,  without  divid- 
ing with  the  saw  that  portion  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  bone,  which  led  him  to  ques- 
tion whether  this  irregularly  united  bony 
matter  observed  upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  neck  be  or  be  not  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal bone.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  bone 
had  been  divided,  and  Mr.  A.  submitted  the 
two  portions  to  the  inspection  of  the  Fel- 
lows ;  and  begged  that  they  would  favour 
him  with  their  opinions  respecting  the  pre- 
sent appearances  of  the  bone,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  fracture. 

Mr.  Lancstaff  observed,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  bone  had  been 
fractured  within  the  capsule,  and  that  it  was 
now  united  by  the  interposition  of  bone. 

Mr.  Callaway  stated,  that  Sir  A.  Cooper 
does  not  assert  that  union  by  bone  could  not 


Mr.  Lancstaff  said,  that  he  had  several 
preparations  in  bis  possession,  showing  bony 
union  of  fracture  of  the  neck  within  the  liga- 
ment, and  [that  he  should  bring  them  with 
him  on  Monday  next. 

Dr.  Roberts  showed  a  tape-worm,  mea- 
suring eight  feet  in  length,  which  had  been 
expelled  by  the  administration  of  one  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  one  dose,  after' 
various  other  remedies  had  been  used  with- 
out effect. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin,— The  case  of  the  late  unfortunate 
Ann  Hudson,  published  in  the  \Morning 
Herald  of  the  6th  instant,  with  that  of  the 
equally  unfortunate  Mr.  Powel,  as  detailed 
in  The  Times  of  yesterday,  furnish,  within 
one  week,  two  melancholy  proofs,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  on  record,  of  the  total 
inefficiency  of  every  variety  of  medical 
treatment  recommended  by  the  faculty  of 
the  present  day,  in  this  truly  unconquerable 
disease. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 
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It  may  indeed  be  questioned,  whether  the 
free  and  always  despairing  administration  of 
such  powerful  poisons  as  Prussic  acid,  bella- 
donna, nox  vomica,  acetates  of  lead  and  of 
morphine,  do  not  hasten  its  fatal  issue,  and, 
however  revolting  the  thought,  thus  become 
the  only  boon  which  the  science  of  physic, 
in  its  present  state,  can  oft'er  to  the  devoted 
victim.  As  all  those  around  the  sufferer 
know  that  the  disease  leads  rapidly  to 
death,  if  the  medicinal  poison  cannot  effect 
some  change  in  its  course,  they  say,  let  the 
drug  be  given  until  some  alteration  in  the 
symptoms  is  produced.  But,  unfortunately, 
they  do  not  recollect,  or  perhaps  do  not 
know,  that  the  symptoms  arising  from  the 
absorption  of  all  and  every  one  of  the  active 
poisons  hitherto  experimented  upon,  are 
precisely  those  that  characterise  the  disease 
resulting  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog. — 
Prussic  acid,  strychnia,  upas  tieute,  upas 
anthiar,  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Java  and  of 
Africa,  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  tobacco,  the  venom  of  the  viper, 
when  applied  to  a  wounded  surface,  all  pro- 
cure tetanic  spasms,  stricture  of  the  mus- 
cles of  deglutition,  irregular  respiration, 
convulsions,  and  death.  The  poison  of  the 
rabid  dog,  when  it  enters  the  circulation, 
gives  rise  to  the  same  train  of  symptoms. 

I  would  ask,  then,  upon  what  process  of 
reasoning  is  the  expectation  founded,  that 
the  exhibition  of  any  of  these  poisons  can 
alleviate  the  symptoms,  or  avert  the  death 
Which  they  all  produce  with  equal  and  un- 
erring certainty  1  How  can  the  phenomena, 
arising  from  the  mixture  of  one  or  more  of 
these  poisons  with  the  blood,  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  others,  seeing 
that  the  characteristic  effect  produced  by 
all  and  every  one  of  them  upon  the  animal, 
is  irregular  contraction,  as  well  of  the  mus- 
cles of  voluntary  as  of  involuntary  motion? 
A  disease  then,  of  which  irregular  muscular 
action  is  the  leading  peculiarity,  cannot  be 
relieved  by  poisons  capable  "  perse,"  not 
only  of  aggravating,  but  of  producing  this 
characteristic  and  deadly  symptom  ;  in  fact, 
as  the  effects  of  the  medicinal  and  rabid 
poisons  cannot  be  distinguished  accurately 
from  each  other,  no  rational  bounds  can  be 
assigned  to  the  administration  of  the  former, 
nor  any  very  certain  criterion  established  as 
to  the  share  which  the  latter  may  have  had 
in  the  destruction  of  the  individual.  The 
melancholy  experience  of  some  centuries 
has  placed  these  facts  beyond  the  pale  of 
doubt ;  yet  we  find  these  poisons  every  day 
prescribed  in  hydrophobia,  and  strange 
enough  to  say,  to  the  exclusion  of  modes  of 
treatment  which  have  authority,  experi- 
ment, and  analogy  to  recommend  them. 

In  this  disease,  Galen  and  Celsus  em- 
ployed, and  not  without  success,  the  cup- 
ping-glass, the  vapour-bath,    aud   sudden 


immersion  in  cold  water ;  yet  none  of  these 
remedies  are  resorted  to  in  the  present 
day. 

Modern  and  well-authenticated  experi- 
ments have  proved,  that  when  a  poison, 
whether  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  is 
applied  to  a  wound,  the  animal  is  not  affect- 
ed until  absorption  has  taken  place  ;  for  if 
an  exhausted  cupping-glass  be  placed  over 
the  poisoned  part,  but  one  minute  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  at  which  the 
poison  is  known  invariably  to  produce  its 
effects,  the  animal  exhibits  no  symptoms 
whatever.  Now  it  is  a  law,  that  absorp- 
tion cannot  take  place  in  vacuo ;  therefore 
the  mixture  of  the  poison  with  the  circulat- 
ing fluids  is  affected  during  the  last  minute 
of  its  application,  that  is,  at  the  instant  that 
the  convulsions  begin. 

"  The  notion  that  the  hydrophobic  poison 
is  taken  up  and  mixed  with  the  blood  after 
the  manner  of  other  substances  similarly 
circumstanced,  but  that  it  does  not  produce 
its  peculiar  effects  until  after  it  has  wander- 
ed through  the  penetralia  of  the  animal 
during  forty  days  or  longer,  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  all  analogy."  *  Every  thing,  on 
the  contrary,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
virus,  which  is  afterwards  to  contaminate 
the  circulation,  is  generated  in  the  wounded 
part  from  the  germ  first  deposited  there  by 
the  tooth  of  the  dog,  just  as  we  see  take 
place  in  variola,  vaccine  pock,  and  lues. 
The  period  of  assimilation  of  the  fluids  of 
the  innoculated  part  is  different  in  all  these. 
But  as  soon  as  absorption  of  this  assimi- 
lated matter  commences,  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  begin  to  show  themselves. 

Under  the  presumptive  impression  then, 
that  in  hydrophobia,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
varieties  of  poisoning,  the  transport  of  the 
deleterious  matter  from  the  wound  into  the 
system,  and  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms 
peculiar  to  the  poison,  follow  each  other  as 
cause  and  effect — as  soon  as  hydrophobic  symp- 
toms come  on,  when  the  cicatrix  begins  to 
feel  at  all  tender,  or  as  soon  as  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  animal  that  in- 
flicted the  bite  was  rabid,  we  should — ist. 
Immediately  apply  the  cupping-glass,  and 
keep  it  over  the  part  for  an  hour,  i'dly. 
Without  having  made  any  previous  incision, 
we  should  dissect  out  the  bitten  part.  3dly. 
We  should  re-apply  the  cupping-glass  for 
another  hour,  to  wash  out  the  vessels  by  a 
retrograde  stream.  4thly.  We  should  seal 
up  the  open  mouths  of  the  vessels  by  the 
free  application  of  a  heated  iron. 

During  this  treatment  castor  oil,  with 
peppermint  water,  or  some  other  carmina- 
tive, should  be   freely   administered,    and 


*  Experimental  Researches  by  Dr.  Barry, 
page  131. 
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assafoetida  lavements  to  relieve  the  gaseous 
distension  of  the  bowels,  which  is  always  a 
prominent  symptom  in  hydrophobia.  The 
vapour-bath,  and  unexpected  immersion  in 
deep  water,  might  be  resorted  to  if  neces- 
sary ;  but  above  all,  the  cupping  glass  should 
be  trusted  to,  if  it  be  found  to  suspend  the 
spasms,  as  it  invariably  does  in  every  other 
variety  of  traumatic  poisoning. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the 
tetanic  drugs  already  enumerated,  and  all 
others  of  that  class,  should  be  most  sedu- 
lously avoided. 

If  these  poisons  be  employed  internally, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  measures  here 
recommended,  the  patient  may  perish  from 
their  effects,  whilst  by  those  about  him  he 
is  thought  to  have  died  of  canine  hydropho- 
bia. Besides,  no  precise  information  can  be 
obtained  by  this  double  treatment,  whether 
the  case  terminate  favourably  or  otherwise. 
1  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Mysotoxicos. 

London,  9th  March,  1827. 


To  the  Editor  of 'The  Lancet. 


"  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci." 

Horace. 

Si  a, — I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting 
your  co-operation  in  promulgating  my  new 
and  improved  system  of  teaching  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  medical  science  ;  and  from 
its  obvious  importance  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion, I  have  little  doubt  of  securing  your 
support  in  its  behalf.  It  is  called  the  Co- 
nundro-Catechetical  system,  and  its  pro- 
fessed aim  is  to  smooth  the  avenues  to  me- 
dicine, and  to  render  the  acquisition  of  the 
art  both  easy  and  entertaining.  My  plan  of 
instruction,  Sir,  is  as  follows: — I  issue, 
daily,  twelve  questions  on  different  branches 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  pupil  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  hour;  returns  his  paper  to 
me  with  the  greatest  number  of  correct  an- 
swers, receives  and  wears  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  a  medal,  having  on  its  obverse  face  the 
head  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  on  the  reverse  a 
Sphinx,  couchant  at  the  foot  of  a  pedestal, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  Har- 
vey, Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Ilaller,  Mor- 
gagni,  "and  Baillie.  I  enclose,  Sir,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  new  system,  the  exercise  of 
this  day,  with  the  answers,  as  furnished  by 
one  of  my  most  advanced  pupils. 

After  considerable  labour,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  the  whole  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  and  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
according  to  the  new  system,  and  I  have 
made  considerable  progress  with  anatomy. 


I  should  not,  however,  have  made  this  early 
announcement  of  the  plan,  had  I  not  under- 
stood that  some  teachers  in  the  west  end  of 
the  town  have  heard  of  it,  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  palm  it  on  the  world  as  their  own. 
Whatever  merit  it  may  possess  (and  I  shall 
willingly  bow,  on  this  point,  to  the  decision 
of  the  public)  belongs  exclusively  to,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Joseph  Riddle,  M.ll.C.S. 
15,  New-street,  King-street, 
March  12,  1827. 

First  Series  of  Questions,  with  the  appropriate 
Answers,  illustrating  the  New,  or  Comtndro- 
Cattchetical  System  of  teaching  Medicine. 

Nosology — 1.  Why  are  apoplexy  and 
palsy  like  a  bunch  of  spring  flowers  ? 

Ans.  Because  they  are  the  first  of  the 
new-roses  (neuroses). 

2.  Why  is  a  standard  taken  in  battle  like 
marasmus  ? — Ans.  Because  it  is  a-trophy. 

Surcery — 3.  Why  is  adhesion  like  a 
hasty  marriage  ? — Ans.  Because  it  is  union 
by  the  first  intention. 

1.  Why  is  a  granulating  sore  like  Brents 
ford  I — Ans.  Because  it  is  near  Ealing. 

Practice  of  Physic — 5,  Why  is  a  pa- 
tient with  tenesmus  like  a  ferryman  of  Pa- 
via? — Ans.  Because  he  is  always  on  the  Po. 

<i.  Why  are  bugs  like  the  epidemic  of 
1665? — Ans.  Because  they  are  the  great 
plague  of  London. 

Anatomy — 7.  Why  is  a  radical  distinc- 
tion like  an  important  excretory  duct ? — 
Ans.  Because  it  is  a  vas  deferens  (vast  differ 
rence). 

Therapeutics — 8.  W:hy  is  the  extract  of 
belladonna  like  a  good  lecture? — Ans.  Be- 
cause it  enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  pupil. 

Midwifery — 9.  Why  is  abortion  like  an 
old  comedy  ? — Ans.  Because  it  is  Love's  La- 
bour Lost. 

Pharmacy — 10.  Why  is  a  patient  wilh 
sciatica  in  a  fair  way  of  promotion  ? — ■ 
Ans.  Because  he'll  have  an  order  of  the  Bath. 

Miscellaneous — 11.  Why  is  a  pupil  of 
the  new  school  like  a  man  walking  to  Black- 
friar's  bridge  ? — Ans.  Because  he  is  sure  to 
pass  the  hall. 

N.B.  Mr.  Joseph  Kiddle's  next  course  of 
Instruction  begins  on  the  1st  of  April,  at 
ten  o'clock,  a.m.  A  vacancy  for  one  house 
pupil. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  following  anecdote,  translated 
from  the  "  Hermite  in  Ecosse,"  may  amuse 
some  of  your  readers,  and,  should  any  petit 
maitre  of  a  physician  peruse  it,  and  see  his 
character  portrayed  in  all  its  living  absurdity, 
and  be  induced  for  the  future  to  refrain  from 
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the  use  of  affected  and  pedantic  jargon,  its 
insertion  will  not  be  without  its  use,  if  you 
give  it  a  place,  in  your  very  valuable  Jour- 
nal : — 

"  A  maid-servant  in  a  gentleman's  family 
being  unwell,  her  master  having  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  a  young  physician  who 
had  very  recently  attained  the  degree  of 
Doctor,  sent  for  him  to  attend  her.  The  doc- 
tor shortly  arrived  ;  a  dapper  little  person- 
age, "  neat  trimly  drest"  in  bran-black,  with 
a  puwdered  head,  and  "  perfumed  like  a  mil- 
liner ;"  he  was  shown  into  a  parlour:  whilst 
adjusting  his  cravat  at  the  looking-glass,  the 
invalid  entered,  a  robust  and  strapping  coun- 
try lass,  an  unsophisticated  child  of  Nature, 
when  the  following  dialogue  ensued  : — 

Doctor.  Well,  child,  what  have  you  to  say 
to  me  ? 

Girl.  I  don't  know,  Sir — very  little. 

Doc.  What  do  you  complain  of  1 

Girl.  I  do  not  complain  of  any  thing,  but 
I  am  not  altogether  well. 

Doc.  We  will  soon  render  you  convales- 
cent ;  let  me  feel  your  pulse  ;  (placing  his 
fingers  on  her  wrist ;)  skin  hard  and  dry  ! 

Girl.  In  consequence  of  hard  work,  Sir. 

Doc.  Have  you  never  had  any  scorbutic- 
affection  ? 

Girl.  No,  Sir,  I  never  had  any  affection, 
but  for  poor  Jemmy  Copland,  who  went  to 
London. 

Doc.  What  simplicity !  (with  his  fingers 
still  on  her  wrist,  taking  out  his  watch,  and 
marking  the  seconds.)  Ah  !  full  and  irre- 
gular !  What  are  the  symptoms  that  annoy 
you? 

Girl.  What,-  Sir? 

Doc.  Have  you  had  any  rigors,  or  trem- 
bling fits;  have  you  a  sensation  of  tension 
in  the  digestive  organs — any  tumefaction  in 
the  abdominal  regions  ? 

Girl.  And  why  should  I  tremble,  Sir?  I 
have  never  done  any  thing  abominable  ! 

Doc.  Poor  ignorant  creature  !  You  must 
take  some  mild  aperient,  and  refrain  from 
all  excitement,  mental  or  corporeal. 

Girl.  (With  indignation.)  The  corporal, 
Sir !  I  can  assure  you  the  corporal  is  not 
the  cause  of  my  illness ;  1  am  a  virtuous 
girl. 

Doc.  Have  the  goodness  to  show  me  your 
tongue.  Ah,  white  and  dry  !  You  experience 
nausea,  headache,  and  a  weariness — a  pros- 
tration of  strength  ? 

Girl.  (Very  angrily.)  I  wonder,  Sir,  how 
j'ou  dare  to  say,  that  I  have  lost  my  strength 
by  prostitution  !  Who  do  you  take  me  for, 
Sir? 

Doc.  Have  you  no  irregularity  at  particu- 
lar times? 

Giil.  (In  a  violent  passion.)  I  have  told 
you  before,  Sir,  that  my  conduct  has  always 
been  regular. 

Doc.  Don't  be  angry,  my  good  girl,  your 


ignorance  of  technical  terms  causes  an  irras- 
cibility  which  may  produce  a  determination 
to  your  head,  and  occasion  a  sanguineous  or 
serous  apoplexy. 

Girl.  No  doubt  the  matter  is  serious 
enough,  Sir,  when- you  take  me  for  a  com- 
mon strumpet ;  but  I'll  stay  no  longer  to  be 
insulted  by  your  finical  terms. 

In  the  violence  of  her  gesticulation,  she 
burst  open  the  upper  part  of  her  dress,  and 
flew  out  of  the  room  in  manifold  disorder, 
slamming  the  door  behind  her,  just  as  her 
master  was  going  to  enter,  whom  she  rushed 
by,  muttering  revenge  against  the  doctor. 
What  strange  ideas  might  have  passed 
through  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  at  that 
moment,  is  not  for  me  to  divine  ;  he  went 
into  the  room,  and  seeing  the  young  physi- 
cian gazing  at  the  door  through  which  his 
patient  had  vanished  in  breathless  astonish- 
ment, looking  unutterable  things,  and,  ludi- 
crous enough,  burst  out  into  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter,  which  the  doctor's  offended 
dignity  not  being  able  to  brook,  he  seized 
his  hat,  and  precipitately  fled — sic  transit 
gloria  muntli. 

Yours  truly, 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    BURSA    MUCOSA, 

Situated  between  the  Integuments  and  Olecranon, 
succeeded  by  Phlegmonous  Erusipelas  of  the 
whole  arm,  treated  by  i?iciswns,  after  Mr. 
Copland  Hutchison's  Plan. 

Thomas  llanson,  ajt.  5.5.  This  patient,  who 
is  a  carpenter,  and  of  spare  habit,  fell  and 
struck  his  elbow  on  the  pavement,  three 
days  before  admission ;  no  uneasiness  fol- 
lowed until  the  second  day,  when  swelling 
and  considerable  pain  came  on  ;  this  in- 
creased on  the  following  day,  when  he 
came  to  the  Hospital. 

Nov.  29.  A  light  red,  and  painful  inflam- 
matory swelling,  distinctly  circumscribed, 
extends  from  the  olecranon,  down  the  outer 
half  of  the  fore-arm  ;  there  is  a  slight  lace- 
ration of  the  integuments  over  the  olecranon 
extending  into  the  bursa,  from  which  seve- 
ral drops  of  thin  serous  synovial  fluid  are 
discharged  on  pressure  ;  general  health  not 
disturbed ;  twelve  leeches  to  be  applied  j 
afterwards  fomentations  and  a  bread  poul- 
tice ;  four  grains  of  calomel,  and  twelve  of 
jalap,  immediately  ;  and  a  dose  of  senna 
mixture  four  hours  afterwards. 
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30.  Inflammation  considerably  extended 
on  the  fore-arm  ;  pulse  frequent,  yet  com- 
pressible ;  venesection  ad  ^xvj.  from  the 
affected  arm  ;  mist,  amnion,  acet.  c.  liq.  ant. 
tart.  53s  sextis  horis  ;  continue  the  fomen- 
tations and  bread  poultice. 

Dec.  1.  The  blood  taken  yesterday  con- 
siderably cupped,  with  a  thick  buffy  coat  ; 
the  inflammation,  which  has  extended  to  the 
wrist,  and  along  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  arm  to  the  axilla,  has  all  the  character 
of  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  The  patient 
has  passed  a  restless  night,  is  feverish,  and 
in  much  pain  to-day.  Mr.  Lawrence  pointed 
it  out  as  a  well-marked  case  of  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  affecting  both  the  skin  and  cellu- 
lar membranes,  and  observed  that  extensive 
sloughing  of  the  latter  would  inevitably 
ensue,  unless  the  progress  of  the  affection 
could  be  checked.  He  mentioned  that  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  this  object 
would  be,  the  treatment  recommended  by 
Mr.  Copland  Hutchison,  by  free  incisions 
through  the  inflamed  parts,  of  which  he  said 
repeated  experience  had  shown  him  the 
greatest  advantages.  He  said  this  treat- 
ment would  probably  prevent  suppuration 
and  sloughing,  in  the  present  instance,  but 
that  it  was  equally  advantageous  after  these 
processes  had  commenced,  in  preventing 
the  further  progress  of  the  mischief.  He 
therefore  made  two  incisions  with  the  scal- 
pel through  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  in 
the  whole  length  of  the  inflamed  part,  from 
above  the  elbow,  nearly  to  the  wrist.  Ons 
was  twelve,  the  other  ten  inches  long.  The 
exposed  cellular  membrane  was  inflamed 
and  thickened.  In  one  of  the  cuts  it  was 
loaded  with  effusion  of  a  dusky  hue,  with 
small  portions  of  yellow  colour.  The  wounds 
bled  freely,  and  all  redness  of  the  limb 
disappeared. 

2.  The  bowels  have  not  been  opened  for 
the  last  twenty -four  hours  ;  the  patient  has, 
consequently,  passed  a  very  restless  night, 
and  is  feverish,  with  a  furred  and  white 
tongue  ;  much  inflammation,  and  paia  in 
the  limb  ;  the  cellular  tissue  is  decidedly 
sloughing  at  some  points,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  integuments  adjoining  has  al- 
ready done  so  ;  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap 
ordered  to  be  taken  immediately,  and  the 
senna  mixture  every  two  hours,  until  the 
bowels  have  been  freely  opened. 

3.  He  was  freely  purged  yesterday,  and 
during  the  night,  and  is  much  better  to- 
day.  The  inflammation  is  subsiding ;  to 
take  fifteen  grains  of  Hover's  powder  at 
bed-time,  if  the  purging  should  continue. 

1.  The  bowels  yesterday  becoming  quiet, 
the  Hover's  powder  was  not  taken  ;  had  a 
good  night  ;  tongue  cleaner  ;  the  redness 
of  the  skin  has  completely  disappeared ; 
the  secretions  from  the  wounds  being  de- 


ficient, they  were  desired  to  be  dressed  with 
yellow  basilicon  ointment,  spread  thickly 
upon  lint,  and  then  covered  with  a  linseed 
poultice. 

5.  Copious  healthy  secretion  from  the 
wounds  ;  there  is  general  weakness,  with 
slow  pulse  ;  to  take  infusion  of  bark,  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  three  times  a-day. 

11.  Most  favourable  progress  in  all  re- 
spects ;  there  has  been  partial  sloughing  of 
the  cellular  substance,  and  skin  on  the  in- 
side of  the  arm  j  the  wounds  are  healing 
rapidly. 

16.  The  wounds  nearly  cicatrized,  and 
the  following  day  the  man  left  the  Hospital. 


SYl'IULIS    COMMUNICATED    TO    A    FOITUS 
nUIUNO    GESTATION. 

Henry  Ashton,  set.  5  months,  was  ad- 
mitted as  an  out-patient  at  this  Hospital ; 
its  mother  states  that  she  has  been  married 
nine  years,  and  has  had  seven  children  ; 
the  four  former  of  whom  are  living  and 
healthy.  Four  years  ago,  and  after  the 
birth  of  these  children,  she  had  a  primary 
syphilitic  sore,  for  which  she  came  into  the 
Hospital,  and  was  cured.  Since  then  she 
has  remained  free  from  any  symptoms  of  the 
complaint,  and  has  had  three  children.  The 
two  first  of  these  three  were  still-born ; 
this,  the  youngest,  appeared  quite  well  at 
birth  ;  but,  in  about  three  days  afterwards, 
red  patches  appeared  about  the  umbilicus, 
and,  in  another  week,  about  the  palpebroe  ; 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  on  the  hands  and 
feet.  For  these  symptoms  the  child  was 
brought  to  this  Hospital,  where  some  pow- 
ders were  prescribed  for  it,  under  the  use 
of  which  he  got  well.  Two  months  ago, 
copper-coloured  blotches  broke  out  upon 
the  scalp,  extending  to  the  face  and  pal- 
pebrai  ;  and,  in  another  foitnight,  the 
nostrils  began  to  discharge.  Then  came  ex- 
coriation about  the  anus,  and  the  child  was 
again  brought  to  the  Hospital,  presenting 
the  following  appearances.  Superficial  cop- 
per-coloured blotches  about  the  head  and 
face  ;  thickening  redness,  and  excoriation 
of  the  palpebral  margins  ;  yellow  and  viscid 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  with  thickening 
of  the  alse  nasi.  Excoriation  around  the 
anus,  with  a  circular  elevated  sore  on  the 
perineum,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  ;  the 
latter  is  considerably  raised,  and  has  a  per- 
fectly smooth  red  surface,  without  granula- 
tions, 'look  hydrg.  c.  creta,  grs.  iv.  nocte 
maneque  ;  in  three  weeks  these  eruptions 
had  entirely  disappeared ;  hut  there  being 
a  little  return  of  eruption  on  the  he;id,  it 
was  recommended  a  powder  should  be  taken 
once  a-day. 


PHAGEDENIC  ULCERATION. 
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PHAGEDENIC      ftCEKATION     OF     THR     GLANS 
PENIS,   THROAT,   AND  SKIN. 

The  following  case  is  an  exemplification 
of  the  phagedenic  form  of  disease,  in  which 
tonic  and  sedative  means,  combined  with 
generous  diet,  proved  most  available  in  effect- 
ing  a  cure. 

George  Tice  was  admitted  under  Mr. 
Lawrence,  on  the  ?th  of  June  last.  Five 
rnonJis  before  his  admission  lie  contracted 
gonorrhoea,  which  lasted  three  months.  lie 
then  observed  a  sore  on  the  glans  near  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  to  which  caustic  was 
applied  without  any  benefit ;  poultices  and 
cold  cloths  were  had  recourse  to,  but  the 
circumference  of  the  sore  gradually  increased 
up  to  the  time  of  his  admission. 

7.  The  ulceration,  which  still  possesses 
the  phagedenic  character,  has  destroyed  the 
glans  penis,  except  the  mere  edge  of  its 
corona,  of  which  a  very  narrow  portion  re- 
mains. The  front  of  this  ulcer,  which  in- 
cludes the  internal  surface  of  the  thickened 
prepuce,  forms  a  deep  foul  excavation, 
through  which  the  urine  is  discharged.  Im- 
mediately behind  this  there  is  a  convex 
prominence  of  reddish  and  nearly  healthy 
granulations  ;  apparently  the  front  end  of  the 
penis  denuded  by  the  destruction  of  the 
glans.  The  circumference  of  the  sore  cor- 
rerponding  to  the  corona  glandis,  has  a  foul 
white  surface  and  ragged  edge.  The  pre- 
puce is  swelled,  and  slightly  indurated. 
There  is  superficial  ulceration  of  the  tonsils, 
and  a  foul  white  ulcer  on  the  right  side  of  the 
pharynx.  On  the  face  and  neck  there  are  a 
few  small  eruptions,  or  rather  incipient  cir- 
cular ulcerations,  of  which  the  larger  are 
about  equal  in  size  to  a  sixpence.  The  skin 
is  bright  red,  and  the  cuticle  in  the  centre, 
is  elevated  into  a  flattened  vesicle,  by  serous 
or  thin  purulent  secretion.  The  patient, 
who  is  tall  and  light  complexioned,  with 
light  hair,  emaciated  and  feeble,  with  a 
quick  but  weak  pulse.  Mr.  Lawrence  con- 
sidered this  to  be  a  well  marked  case  of  the 
phagedenic  venereal  diease ;  its  character  be- 
ing shown,  not  only  by  the  nature  and  de- 
structive effects  of  the  primary  sore,  but 
also  by  the  rapid  supervention  of  the  secon- 
dary symptoms.  As  neither  mercury  nor 
any  other  active  remedies  had  been  em- 
ployed, the  morbid  phenomena  had  not 
been  interrupted  in  their  progress,  and  the  I 
rase  was  therefore  well  calculated  to  exhibit 
the  natural  progress  of  disease.  It  was  de- 
termined no  mercury  should  be  used  inter- 
nally, but  that  soothing  and  strengthening 
means  should  be  resorted  to,  in  addition  to 
local  remedies.  Ordered  cinnabar  fumiga- 
tion to  the  penis  once  a  day,  bread  and 
water  poultice  ;  extract  ccnii,  v  grains  every 
eight  hours  :  milk  diet. 


9.  Fumigation  not  }'et  used  ;  the  go  e 
better. 

11.  Copious  haemorrhage  has  taken  place 
yesterday  and  to-day,  from  the  foul  and 
excavated  anterior  portion  of  the  ulcer, 
making  the  patient  very  weak.  Ordered  the 
fumigation,  which  has  been  used  three  times, 
to  be  discontinued ;  bread  and  water  poul- 
tice. 

13  The  bleeding  has  recurred  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  The  sore  is  decidedly 
improved,  having  lost  the  phagedenic  cha- 
racter ;  a  few  eruptions  have  taken  place 
on  the  head  and  neck. 

16.  Severe  pain  in  the  left  elbow  and 
knee,  preventing  sleep.  The  knee  is  slightly 
swelled  from  effusion  into  the  synovial  mem- 
brane.    Ordered  six  leeches  to  the  elbow. 

23  Great  general  debility.  Ordered  six 
ounces  of  port  wine  daily. 

26  The.  ulcer  of  the  penis  is  healed  at  its 
back  part.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra  and 
front  of  the  prepuce,  are  still  occupied  by  a 
deep  and  large  foul  ulceration,  over  which 
the  urine  flows  with  great  pain.  The  ul- 
ceration of  the  throat  has  become  more  ex- 
tensive, b  ut  without  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation or  difficulty  of  swallowing.  Some  of 
the  eruptions  on  the  face  and  head  have 
formed  circular  sores,  covered  with  scales 
about  as  large  as  a  shilling.  The  knee  and 
elbow  are  very  painful.  Ordered  cinnabar 
fumigation  to  the  throat  and  penis  ;  the 
yellow  wash  to  the  ulcers  of  the  head,  with 
bread  poultice  ;  the  conium  and  wine  to  be 
continued. 

This  treatment  was  pursued  with  little 
variation  to  the  29th  of  July,  when  the  ulcer 
on  the  penis  had  healed.  The  orifice  of  the. 
urethra,  a  portion  of  which  canal  had  been 
destroyed,  was  so  much  contracted  by  the 
cicatrix,  that  it  was  necessary  to  slit  it  up 
half  an  inch,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
making  water  ;  the  throat  was  perfectly 
well,  and  the  sores  on  the  head  soundly 
cautrized  ;  the  knee  and  elbow  were  well, 
but  the  hands  and  feet  are  a  little  swelled 
and  painful. 

August  12.  The  medicines  and  wine  were 
discontinued,  and  the  patient  left  the  Hos- 
pital with  all  his  syphilitic  symptoms  com- 
pletely removed. 

This  man  had  had  syphilitic  disease  two 
years  ago :  viz.  chancre,  followed  by  sore 
throat,  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  and  pains  of 
the  limbs.  He  took  some  pills  for  the  chan- 
cre, which  did  not  make  his  mouth  sore, 
nor  produce  much  effect  of  any  kind.  When, 
the  secondary  symptoms  appeared,  he  went 
into  the  Norwich  Hospital,  and  there  took 
diet-drink  and  pills  ;  the  latter  did  not  af- 
fect his  mouth,  and  he  heard  the  surgeon 
say,  "  he  should  give  Lim  no  mercury.*' 
He  has  cicatrices  on  the  body,  from  former 
ulcerations  ;  one  oa  the  thigh  is  two  inches 
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long  by  ene  broad.  He  remained  in  the 
Norwich  Hospital  about  two  months,  left  it 
cured,  and  remained  well,  until  he  contrac- 
ted the  chancre  for  which  he  came  into 
Bartholomew's.  From  his  description,  as 
well  as  from  the  cicatrices,  it  is  prohahle 
that  he  had  formerly,  as  on  this  occasion, 
the  phagedenic  form  of  disease. 

OPERATION     BY     MR.    EARLE,    WITH     A    NEW 
AMERICAN    INSTRUMENT. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Earle  extracted  portions 
of  a  lithic  acid  calculus  from  the  urethra  of 
a  hoy  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
foreign  body  was  situated  in  that  portion  of 
the  canal,  which  is  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  scrotum.  Some  degree  of  interest  was 
excited  on  this  occasion  ;  for,  instead  of 
having  recourse  to  the  usual  operation  for 
extraction,  Mr.  Earle  employed  an  instru- 
ment invented  for  that  purpose  by  an  Ameri- 
can, a  Mr.  Isial  Luke,  who  was  present 
during  the  operation.  Its  construction  is 
simple.  It  consists  of  a  straight  metallic 
tube,  (of  which  there  are  different  sizes, 
varying  from  the  largest  to  that  of  the  small- 
est catheter,)  through  which  passes  a  screw, 
having,  at  its  extremity,  a  three  pronged  for- 
ceps. The  object  of  the  screw  is  to  allow 
either  of  the  expansion  of  the  forceps  to  a 
considerable  extent,  or  of  their  points,  (a 
little  inverted,)  being  brought  nearly  into 
contact.  This  screw  is  tubular,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  probe  or  sound,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  ascertain  when  the  stone  is 
within  the  grasp  of  the  forceps.  A  drill  is 
likewise  fitted  to  the  tube,  with  which  the 
stone  can  be  broken  in  fragments,  if  too 
large  for  extraction  entire.  Mr.  Earle,  pre- 
vious to  using  the  instrument,  remarked, 
that  it  had  been  successfully  employed  by 
Mr.  Key,  for  the  extraction  of  a  calculus 
from  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra. 
That,  for  himself,  he  was  a  perfect  novice 
in  its  use  ;  but  considering,  from  the  con- 
struction, it  was  adequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed ;  and  the  disadvantages  resulting  from 
the  ordinary  operation,  when  the  calculus 
was  lodged  in  the  situation  it  was  in  the 
present  instance  ;  he  meant  to  give  it  a 
trial,  and  the  result  would  prove  the  extent 
of  its  utility.*  The  instrument  was  passed 
down  the  urethra  to  the  calculus  ;  the  for- 


.  *  We  beg  leave,  respectfully,  to  differ 
with  Mr.  Earle  in  this  matter.  Once  upon 
a  time,  a  man  was  performing  an  operation, 
cutting  and  murdering  the  King's  English, 
(in  common  parlance,  writing  a  letter  ; ) 
another  happening  to  overlook  his  shoulder 
and  letter  likewise,  cried  out  involuntarily, 
'•  Good  God,  Sir,  you  can't  write  good 
grammar  ;"  "  Why,  who  the  devil  can,  with 
such  an  infamous  pen,"  cried  the  unfortunate 
operator. 


ceps  was  expanded,  and  the  probe  passed 
through  the  screw  to  ascertain  whether  the 
stone  was  within  their  grasp.  The  points 
of  the  forceps  were  approximated  by  tum» 
ing  the  screw,  and  the  stone  being  firm 
within  their  grasp ,  its  extraction  attempted. 
It  gave  considerable  pain  ;  the  boy  bellow- 
ing lustily.  In  about  five  minutes,  a  frag- 
ment was  brought  away.  The  instrument 
was  again  introduced ;  the  drill  passed 
through  the  screw  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
stone  broken  into  fragments,  and  a  second 
portion  extracted  with  the  forceps.  The 
hoy  was  now  desired  to  pass  water,  and 
several  gritty  fragments  were  voided  with 
the  urine,  but  a  large  one  still  remained. 
The  forceps  was  again  tried ;  but  as  the 
piece  could  not  be  readily  grasped,  it  was 
thought  unadvisable  to  attempt  the  removal 
longer  :  the  propulsive  power  of  the  urine, 
it  was  said,  would  be  adequate  for  its  dis- 
lodgment.  The  use  of  the  instrument 
seemed  to  occasion  considerable  pain.  Mr. 
Earle  was  so  satisfied  with  the  result,  that  he 
has  ordered  one  for  the  hospital  instrument 

Mr.  Earle  had  brought  into  the  theatre  a 
man,  with  the  intention  of  performing  the 
operationof  lithotomy.  The  staffbeing  intro- 
duced, Mr.  Earle  informed  those  around  that 
he  felt  the  stone.  As  Mr.  Vincent  hesitated, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  doubted,  Mr.  Earle  again 
took  the  instrument,  but  the  feel  was  now 
somewhat  equivocal.*  At  this  juncture, 
the  patient  (having  turned  to  some  account 
the  observations  that  had  been  thrown  out) 
hoped  "  they  wou'dn't  cut  him  for  no  stone 
in  the  bladder."  All  the  absent  symptoms  of 
the  case  being  taken  into  consideration,  Mr. 
Karle  deferred  the  operation  until  next  week, 
provided  a  stone  appears  in  the  interim. 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  called  so  publicly  for 
the  names  of  those  cataract-cloth-pulling- 
off-gentlemen,  and  as  we  should  be  sorry, 
by  any  silence  of  ours,  to  eclipse  their 
natural  brightness,  we  beg  thus,  as  pub- 
licly, to  inform  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  if  on 
Monday  next,  he  put  his  six  dressers  all 
in  a  row,  and  select  from  them  that  man  he 
considers  best  intitled  to  be  called  weak, 
(Week,)  both  by  nature  and  name,  such 
person,  "  in  pursuance  of  his  duty  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  sound  chirurgical 
knowledge,  and  to  discountenance  practices 
which  have  a  contrary  tendency,"  can  best 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  name  of  the 
offending  member  of  the  Royal  College, 
and  his  associates. 


*  What  will  the  tolerant  serpentine  say 
to  this  "  band  of  modern  sceptics  1"  Really, 
St.  Bartholomew's  seems  rapidly  verging  to 
perdition,  notwithstanding  the  tutelary  power 
of  the  sweet"  little  electrical  devil." 


TRAUMATIC  TETANUS. 
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ST.    THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  TRAUMATIC  TETANUS,  WHICH  PROVED 
FATAL  THIRTY-EIGHT  HOURS  AFTER  THE 
APPEARANCE  OF  THE  TETANIC  SYMPTOMS. 

The  unusually  rapid  course  with  which  the 
following  case  of  tetanus  proceeded  to  a 
fatal  issue,  exemplifies  the  propriety  of  di- 
this  disease  into  the  acute  and  chronic 
form. 

.  Thomas  Lee,  43  years  of  age,  a  stout 
muscular  man,  was  admitted  into  the  Hos- 
pital on  the  24th  of  February,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  on  account  of  severe 
injury  to  the  left  hand,  and  also  slight  injury 
to  the  right  hand.  The  fingers  had  been 
crushed  with  a  large  stone  ;  the  man  when 
admitted  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and 
he  was  described  as  being  a  man  of  in- 
temperate habits. 

It  was  found  on  examining  the  parts,  that 
there  was  a  compound  comminuted  fracture 
of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  ring  and  little 
finger,  with  contused  wounds.  On  the  right 
hand,  the  ends  of  two  fingers  were  found  to 
be  much  bruised  and  the  nails  torn  off.  There 
was  considerable  bleeding  from  the  wounds 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Tyrrell,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  clean  incised  wounds,  and  he 
therefore  considered  that  as  little  mischief 
was  done  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  it 
would  be  proper  to  make  an  attempt  to  save 
the  ringers.  He  gave  directions  that  the 
wounds  should  be  dressed  with  strips  of 
soap-plaster,  applied  moderately  tight,  and 
the  fingers  to  be  placed  on  splints.  The 
patient  at  the  same  time  was  ordered  to 
keep  Ins  bed,  and  to  have  his  hand  placed 
upon  a  pillow,  above  his  head ;  a  plan  of 
treatment  wich  Mr.  Tyrrell  invariably 
adopts  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  hand  or  arm, 
on  the  principle  of  favouring  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  part. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, the  end  of  the  ring  and  also  of  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  became  detached  by 
a  process  of  suppuration  ;  the  stumps,  how- 
ever, had  a  healthy  appearance,  and  union 
was  going  on  favourably  with  the  middle 
finger.  Poultices  were  applied  to  the  parts, 
and  they  were  suppurating  freely,  the  pus 
being  of  a  healthy  character,  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  (ten  days 
having  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
jury,) the  patient  complained  of  stiffness 
about  the  jaws  and  back  of  the  neck,  with 
some  difficulty  of  deglutition.  He  was  visi- 
ted at  noon  on  the  same  day  by  Mr.  Tyrrell ; 
the  pulse  at  this  time  was  very  irregular  as 
regards  its  volume,  being  occasionally  large 
and  full,  and  then  in  the  space  of  a. few  se- 


conds becoming  faint  and  small  in  its  beat ; 
the  bowels  were  constipated. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  ordered  a  dose  of  colocynth 
and  calomel  to  be  given  immediately,  two 
grains  of  calomel,  and  one  grain  of  opium  to 
be  taken  night  and  morning.  Two  pints  of 
strong  beef  tea,  and  a  pint  of  porter,  daily. 
In  the  evening,  the  symptoms  had  become 
much  aggravated,  and  on  visiting  him  about 
nine  o'clock,  we  found  the  nurse  in  the  act 
of  giving  a  table  spoonful  of  porter  ;  this 
excited  very  great  distress,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  swallowed ;  the  attempt  to 
swallow  being  attended  with  strong  con- 
vulsive action  of  the  muscles  about  the 
throat.  The  pulse  was  at  this  time  larger  in 
volume  than  at  noon,  and  the  circumstance 
induced  Mr.  South,  (who  visited  the  patient 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,) 
to  recommend  that  the  porter  should  for  the 
present  be  withheld. 

March  7.  Noon.  (Second  day  of  the 
attack.)  This  case  now  presents  every 
symptom  of  tetanus,  in  its  most  aggravated 
form.  The  countenance  is  indicative  of  ex- 
treme anxiety,  and  is  of  a  livid  colour  ;  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body  are  thrown  into 
violent  convulsive  action  ;  the  spasms  occur- 
ring either  in  rapid  succession,  or  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  minutes  only.  The  abdominal 
muscles  are  rigid,  and  the  body  is  bent  for- 
ward, but  not  in  a  marked  degree  ;  the  jaws 
are  prevented  from  being  completely  closed, 
by  a  small  piece  of  wood  which  the  poor 
man's  wife  took  the  precaution  of  placing 
between  the  teeth  ;  it  is,  however,  of  no 
utility,  for  the  difficulty  and  distress  of 
swallowing  is  so  great,  that  the  patient  is 
reluctant  to  make  the  attempt.  The  pulse 
is  130,  and  small ;  the  skin  hot,  and  the 
bowels  freely  open,  from  the  colocynth  and 
calomel  exhibited  yesterday  ;  the  pupils  are 
contracted,  and  the  breathing  is  laborious. 
The  patient  is  perfectly  sensible,  and  does 
not  complain  of  pain.  An  attempt  was 
made  this  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  under 
the  direction  of  the  apothecary,  to  exhibit 
fifty  minims  of  laudanum,  but  a  very  small 
portion,  however,  was  swallowed. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  directed  twelve  ounces  of 
blood  to  be  taken  from  the  back  of  the 
neck  by  means  of  cupping  ;  a  blister  to  be 
applied  to  this  part,  and  also  between  the 
shoulders. 

[The  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
for  adopting  this  plan  of  treatment,  was, 
that  in  two  cases  of  tetanus  which  had 
fallen  under  his  observation  the  patients 
had  distinctly  referred  to  the  cervical  verte- 
brae, as  the  seat  of  pain.] 

The  poor  man  derived  no  benefit  from  the 
measures  pursued ;  he  continued  in  the 
same  distressing  state  until  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  death  closed  the  scene 
of  suffering. 
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SECONDARY  HEMORRHAGE. 


Post  Mortem  Examination. 

This  was,  as  usual,  unsatisfactory,  throw- 
ing no  additional  light  on  the  pathology  of 
tins  fatal  disorder.  In  the  head,  the  only 
morhid  appearance  perceptible,  was  slight, 
opacity  of  the  tunica  arachnoides,  with  more 
than  ordinary  effusion  of  serum  between  this 
membrane  and  the  pia-mater.  There  was 
considerable  effusion  of  serum  within  the 
theca  vertebralis  ;  and  upon  the  pia  mater, 
at  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  were 
seven  or  eight  patches  of  ossific  matter, 
each  of  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  and  of 
the  thickness  of  a  wafer.  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  and  also  of  the  pha- 
rynx, were  more  vascular  than  natural. 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  in  making  some  clinical  re- 
marks on  the  foregoing  case,  broached  the 
following  piece,  of  pure  surgery  :  "  the  sur- 
geon has  little  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  idio- 
pathic tetanus."  When  will  this  nonsense  end? 

EFFICACY     OF     CUPPING    ON     THE     LOINS,    IN 
CASES   OF    INFLAMED    TESTICLE. 

The  almost  immediate  relief  which  we 
have  observed  to  follow  cupping  on  the  loins, 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  of  hernia  humora- 
lis  treated  at  this  Hospital,  induces  us  to 
notice  the  practice  here.  It  certainly  is  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  remedial  means  in 
these  cases  which  we  possess,  and  it  is  a 
plan  of  treatment  that  should  be  invariably 
adopted,  when  there  is  much  pain  in  the 
loins. 


OPERATIONS. 

The  operations  performed  since  our  last 
report,  are,  amputation  of  the  thigh  in  two 
cases,  by  Mr.  Travers,  on  account  of  disease 
of  the  knee-joint.  Amputation  of  the  thigh, 
by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  in  consequence  of  disease 
affecting  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Lithotomy 
on  a  boy,  about  eleven  years  of  age  by  Mr. 
J.H.Green;  the  gorget  employed  on  this 
occasion. 


GUY'S    HOSriTAL. 

SECONDARY  HiEMORRHAGEjOCCtJRRINp  AFTER 

THE  OPERATION  FOR  POPLtTB*  ANEU- 
RISM.  FEMORAL  ARTERY  TIED  -  T  BE- 
LOW poupart's  LIGAMENT. 
In  the  last  Number  but  one  of  The  Lancet, 
it  was  briefly  mentioned  that  Mr.  B.  Cooper 
had  operated  for  popliteal  aneurism  on  the 
20th  of  February.  As  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  case,  or  in  the  operation, 
it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  particulars.  The  case,  however,  was 
subsequently  rendered  interesting  by  the 
occurrence  of  hemorrhage  from  the  wound 


in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  at  the  part  where 
the  artery  was  secured. 

The  patient's  name  was  Puchard  Robins, 
a  stout  middle-aged  man  from  the  country  ; 
he  came  into  the  Hospital  on  the  18th  of 
February,  and  the  operation,  as  we  have 
previously  remarked,  was  performed  on  the 
•20th.  The  artery  was  secured  at  the  usual 
situation,  and  upon  visiting  him  occasionally 
afterwards,  it  appeared  to  us  that  he  was 
going  on  favourably,  until  five  or  six  days- 
after  the  operation,  when  there  was  some 
degree  of  erysipelatous  redness  about  the 
wound.  There  appeared  to  be,  however, 
but  little  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the 
inflammatory  blush  at  the  edge  of  the  wound 
subsided  under  the  application  of  poultices  ; 
the  suppurative  process  being  now  fairly 
set  up. 

On  the  11th  day  after  the  operation,  early 
in  the  morning,  much  alarm  was  excited  by 
the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  from  the 
wound,  evidently  of  an  arterial  kind.  It 
was  restrained  by  pressure,  but  again  re- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  also  on 
the  following  evening  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  it  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to 
send  for  Mr.  B.  Cooper.  It  was  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
Mr.  Cooper  came,  and  having  ascertained 
the  particulars  of  the  case,  he  determined 
on  tying  the  vessel  as  near  as  possible  to 
Poupart's  ligament,  being  unable  to  secure 
it  above  that  part,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  pressure  to  restrain  the  he- 
morrhage. The  patient  was  removed  to  the 
theatre,  and  Mr.  Cooper  commenced  the 
operation,  by  making  a  semilunar  incision 
immediately  over  Poupart's  ligament,  when 
the  artery  was  quickly  exposed,  and  a  liga- 
ture applied  without  difficulty.  The  patient 
was  then  removed  to  bed  ;  there  was  no 
further  haemorrhage  from  the  wound,  and 
the  man  appeared  for  several  days  to  be 
going  on  tolerably  well ;  there  was  but 
slight  variation  in  his  state  from  day  to  day, 
until  Thursday  night,  March  8th,  when  he 
was  attacked  with  vomiting,  and  symptoms 
of  great  depression  in  the  vital  powers. 
The  vomiting  continued  at  intervals  through- 
out the  night,  on  the  following  morning,  and 
also  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  Friday. 
The  countenance  was  anxious,  the  pulse 
quick  and  feeble,  and  the  sickness  truly  dis- 
tressing. Little  or  no  relief  was  obtained 
from  the  means  employed,  which  consisted 
in  the  application  of  a  sinapism  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  the  exhibition  of  effervescents, 
with  brandy  and  ammonia. 

The  poor  fellow  died  early  on  Saturday 
morning,  being  the  eighteenth  day  from  the 
performance  of  the  first  operation,  and  the 
seventh  day  after  the  second  operation.  The 
friends  would  not  allow  the  body  to  be  ex« 
aniiQed. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL,  PATHOLOGICAL,  AND 
SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS} 

DELIVERED  IN  THE 

ANATOMICAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES, 
At  St.  Bartholomew 's  Hospital. 

On  the  Female  Organs  of  Generation, 
(Continued.) 

We  left  off  yesterday,  by  saying;,  that 
those  birds  laying  the  largest  eggs,  afforded 
us  the  best  opportunity  of  examining  the 
formation  of  the  embryo.  Now  what  do 
you  see  in  the  goose's  egg?  Why,  it  is  a 
white  speck  you  behold  in  it  ;  it  is  a  mem- 
brane ;  it  is  called  the  cicatricula ;  the  vul- 
gar people  call  it  the  tread  of  the  cock  ;  but 
then  it  is  there,  though  the  cock  has  never 
trod  the  hen.  I  kept  pullets  in  a  garret  all 
the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
following,  they  began  to  lay  eggs  ;  I  gave 
the  eggs  to  Mr.  Ciift,  to  see  if  he  could  find 
any  difference  in  the  cicatricula,  but  lie  said 
he  could  not ;  it  is  a  small  speck  of  a  whitish 
colour.  Then,  upon  incubation,  this  speck 
enlarges;  and  it's  curious  to  observe  how 
it  is  contrived  to  expose  this  speck  to  the 
warmth  of  incubation.  There  are  spiral 
cords  to  go  from  either  end  of  the  egg,  to 
connect  the  yolk  to  it ;  and  put  the  egg 
down  in  any  way  you  please,  the  cicatricula 
will  be  always  uppermost,  and  of  course  al- 
wavs  nearest  to  the  breast  of  the  hen. 

Well,  this  speck  enlarges,  that's  the  first 
thing  to  be  observed  ;  then,  another  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  a  zone  of  dots  appears 
round  the  circumference  of  the  cicatricula,  a 
zone  of  bloody  points,  as  Mr.  Hunter  said. 
He  had  a  curious  sort  of  whim  in  his  head, 
for  he  thought  the  blood  was  the  first 
thing  that  was  made,  and  the  vessels  after- 
wards.    Now    these    points   enlarge,    and 
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eventually  seem  to  connect  themselves  with 
a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  cicatricula  which 
beats,  and  which  is  called  the  vesicula  pulsans; 
the  circular  vessels  turn  out  to  be,  those  sort 
of  things  which  serve  the  embryo  as  the 
lungs,  and  the  vesicula  pulsans  eventually  turns 
out  to  be  the  heart.  What  Mr.  Hunter  says 
goes  to  prove  this,  that  various  things  are 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  cicatricula  at 
the  same  time  ;  that  there  is  no  primary 
fibre  from  which  all  the  rest  proceed  ;  that 
this  is  a  part  endowed  with  life,  and  that  all 
parts  are  formed  simultaneously.  There 
are  some  who  think  there  must  be  some 
elementary  and  primary  fibre,  and  some  get 
that  sort  of  notion  into  their  heads,  that 
they  cannot  believe  there  is  any  thing  like 
formation — that  it  must  be  development — ■ 
that  it  must  be  evolution.  Now,  I  say  we 
have  no  sort  of  thing  like  this ;  I  say  the 
power  of  a  female  in  forming  an  ovum,  is 
clear,  but  that,  however  decidedly  it  may  be 
formed,  the  actions  will  not  go  on,  nor  will 
a  young  plant  or  animal  be  produced,  unless 
this  part  is  stimulated  by  the  semen  of  the 
male  ;  if  this  be  done,  actions  go  on,  and  a 
young  one  is  formed,  resembling  both  its 
parents,  and  that  is  a  most  marvellous  circum- 
stance ;  every  thing  relating  to  this  subject 
is  marvellous. 

Well,  then,  as  the  process  of  incubation 
goes  on,  you  find  the  vesicula  pulsans  seems 
to  be  contained  in  a  kind  of  circular  or  oval 
surface  ;  this  eventually  turns  out  to  be  the 
body  of  the  chick.  There  is  another  little 
sort  of  spiral  part,  which  turns  out  to  be  the 
head,  as  it  proceeds,  of  the  chick;  and  the 
wings  and  limbs  seem  to  grow  from  it.  It 
is  altogether  not  like  evolution — it  is  like 
formation. 

Well,  I  have  done  with  that  subject  ; 
those  who  aie  curious  in  tracing  the 
history  of  formation  of  the  young,  of  course 
attend  to  this,  that  there  are  some  animals 
that  are  between  the  oviparous  and  the  vivi- 
parous kind.  One  cannot  express  the  thing 
plainly  ;  they  are  oviparous,  but  the  egg  is 
hatched  in  the  body  of  the  parent  animal. 
This  is  common  in  the  lower  class  of  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  it  is  even  so  in  reptiles.  The 
viper  is  an  ovoviparous  animal,  as  its  name 
implies  ;  but  this  is  even  met  with  iu  qua- 
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drupeds.  Mr.  Hunter  took  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  get  the  ostrich  to  breed  in  this 
country,  but  lie  could  not.  We  have  become 
acquainted  with  a  monstrous  animal,  the 
kangaroo;  it  'e  as  big  as  a  large  sheep  ;  and 
this  great  animal  produces  a  young  kangaroo 
that  does  not  weigh  above  twenty  grains.  I 
have  seen  it  when  it  did  not  weigh  a  scruple. 
It  seems  to  be  an  ovum  hatched  in  the  ute- 
rus;  and  then,  when  it  is  hatehed,  it  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  uterus,  and  received  into  a 
sort  of  pouch  at  the  bottom  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  then  grasping  hold  of  the  nipple 
of  its  mother,  it  suckles  when  it  pleases. 
Here,  too,  how  curious  are  all  the  works 
of  Nature !  you  know,  the  old  kangaroo 
is  an  animal  with  a  monstrous  pair  of  legs, 
withwhichit  can  leap  the  length  of  this  room, 
and  with  four  paws  which  only  serve  it  to 
scratch  or  feel  itself;  but  bow  different  is 
the  young  one  :  it  is  a  thing  with  most 
monstrous  fore  paws,  but  scarcely  any  hind 
legs  at  all :  with  those  fore  paws  it  clings  to 
its  mother,  sucks  nourishment,  and  then 
having  attained  to  a  certain  state,  it  pops  out 
of  the  bag  ;  and  this  gives  almost  the  first 
intimation  to  observe,  that  the  female  kan- 
garoo has  been  in  the  family  way.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Now,  I  say,  whether  you  can  see  it  or  not, 
you  must  admit  that  all  that  De  Graaf  said 
relative  to  the  power  of  generation,  is  true  ; 
whether  you  can  see  this  process  or  not,  as 
it  is  ordinarily  carried  on,  certain  it  is  that 
it  is  carried  on  ;  and  sometimes  the  ovula 
Graqfiana  will  grow  to  perfection  in  the 
ovary.  O,  plenty  of  cases  are  on  record  to 
prove  this,  but  it's  gratifying  to  refer  to  cases 
which  I  myself  have  seen  ;  and  the  first 
case  I  mention,  was  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  died  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  when 
a  Doctor  Croome,  one  of  the  midwifes,  was 
one  of  the  physicians  that  attended  her. 
The  body  being  opened,  the  appearance  of  a 
sac  was  perceived  with  the  broad  ligament 
of  the  womb  about  it.  Here  it  is  ;  and  here 
is  the  uterus  enlarged.  Now  then,  this  be- 
ing laid  open,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  full 
grown  child.  This  was  the  left  ovarium. 
How  can  you  prove  that,  you  may  say  1  Be- 
cause it  was  included  in  the  broad  ligament ; 
because  the  fallopian  trumpet  was  attached 
to  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bag.  Now  if  I 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Hunter  examined  this  par- 
ticularly, and  that  he  was  convinced  it  was 
the  ovary,  even  if  there  were  no  other  facts 
on  record,  but  there  are,  that  would  be 
sufficient.  Very  well,  this  is  the  fecunda- 
tion of  the  ovula  Graafianain  the  ovarium. 
But  suppose  the  fallopian  trumpet  should 
prematurely  quit  its  hold  of  the  ovarium  ; 
suppose  a  kind  of  ulcerated  process  takes 
place,  and  an  opening  is  made,  and  this 
ovula  Graatiana  gets  loose,  but  that  the  fal- 
lopian   trumpet    attracts  new   powers    in 


the  uterus,  what  then  ?  Why  this  little 
atom  of  vital  matter  endowed  with  seed,  is 
like  a  seed  thrown  loose  into  the  earth  ;  it 
sends  forth  roots,  attaches  itself  to  the  earth, 
and  lives  and  grows  there.  Now  this  is  the 
case  in  ventral  or  abdominal  foetation.  About 
the  same  time  that  one  case  occurred  in 
London,  another  likewise  happened  :  I 
have  a  drawing  of  it  here,  but  it  is  horribly 
badly  done  :  a  woman  who  was  pregnant, 
died,  and  being  delivered,  she  was  opened, 
and  the  appearance  I  now  represent  to  you 
was  exhibited :  the  bowels  being  drawn 
aside,  a  full  grown  foetus  was  found  attached 
by  a  sort  of  mock  placenta  to  the  mesentery. 
They  did  not  make  out  exactly  whether 
there  were  membranes  or  not ;  but  here,  as 
in  the  other  case,  you  will  observe  the  en- 
largement of  the  uterus  ;  that  goes  on 
simultaneously,  and  it  is  a  thing  curious  and 
deserving  of  your  consideration.  As  to  vital 
actions  arising  out  of  necessity,  you  may  say, 
that  provided  the  ovula  Graatiana  gets  into 
the  uterus,  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  supply 
of  blood,  and  therefore  it  enlarges,  but  with- 
out the  ovula  Graatiana  getting  into  the 
uterus,  the  uterus  enlarges,  and  the  parts 
are  all  removed  from  one  another  ;  there 
being  a  child  in  the  uterus,  the  mamma  en- 
larges, and  the  secretion  of  milk  begins  just 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  not  before. 

Then  with  respect  to  the  cvarial  foetus  ; 
this  takes  place.  I  did  not  bring  down  the. 
drawing  of  it  with  me  ;  it  is  in  the  trans- 
actions of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of 
medical  and  chirurgical  knowledge ;  the 
drawing  and  the  relation  of  the  case  is  given 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  a  very  curious  case  un- 
questionably it  was  : — A  woman  had  an  en- 
largement of  her  abdomen  ;  it  was  a  very 
firm  kind  of  enlargement ;  she  gradually  got 
faint,  and  feeble,  and  she  died.  The  nature 
of  the  case  was  by  no  means  understood, 
and  therefore  they  opened  the  body.  The 
abdomen  was  found  distended  with  coagula- 
ble  blood  ;  they  cleaned  away  all  the  blood  ; 
they  concluded  that  the  woman  had  had 
some  aneurism  of  some  principal  vessel  of 
the  abdomen,  and  that  it  had  burst.  They 
removed  all  the  peritoneal  coverings;  sought 
through  all  the  branches  of  the  aortic  sys- 
tem, but  found  nothing  of  what  they  had 
expected  to  find.  They  were  going  to  re- 
linquish the  prosecution  of  the  examination, 
ignorant  of  how  this  blood  had  got  into  this 
situation,  when  some  one  suggested,  or 
thought,  that  it  was  reasonable  to  believe, 
the  woman  was  newly  with  child  ;  this  ex- 
cited Dr.  Clarke's  attention,  and  lie  thought, 
that  if  this  were  so,  he  might  at  least  see 
the  ovula  Graatiana ;  he  examined  and  he 
found  it  ;  he  found  that  the.  fallopian  trum- 
pet had  burst,  and  that  that  was  the  source 
of  all  this  haemorrhage.  1  mentioned  to  you, 
that  the  membranes  of  this  part  became  so 
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vascular  that  they  underwent  erection  from 
desire  ;  but  though  very  vascular,  it  is  im- 
possible to  account  for  this  in  any  other  way 
than  this,  namely,  that  there  was  something 
exciting  irritation  in  the  part.  This  was 
an  ovarial  fetus,  the  fo?tus  being  of  a  size 
that  it  could  not  pass  through  the  ends  of 
the  fallopian  trumpet,  and  which  was  big 
enough  to  be  distinguished  manifestly  as  an 
ovum.  I  myself  gave  Dr.  Clarke  a  prepa- 
ration of  a  fallopian  fcetus,  which  had  at- 
tained a  very  considerable  size  ;  he  was  the 
midwifery  lecturer  at  the  hospital  at  that 
time,  and  I  thought  it  was  more  interesting 
to  him  than  to  me,  so  I  gave  him  the  pre- 
paration. 

Well,  there  is  no  doubt  then  that  the 
ovum  is  fonaed  in  the  ovary,  and  that,  it 
passes  through  the  fallopian  trumpet  into 
the  uterus  :  all  this  is  proved  by  results  in 
the  course  of  nature.  Now  suppose  this 
ovula  Graafiana  to  have  got  into  the  uterus, 
what  takes  place  1  Why,  the  uterus  en- 
larges; but  it  is  the  fundus  uteri  that  en- 
larges, and  really  three  weeks  may  elapse 
and  scarcely  any  thing  be  seen  but  a  swol- 
len and  vascular  state  of  the  fundus  uteri ; 
but  after  a  little  time,  you  see  a  little  mem- 
branous bag,  with  fioccular  fibres,  shooting 
from  every  part.  This  is  the  first  thing 
you  see  in  the  human  ovum;  and  what  do 
you  afterwards  see  if  you  open  it  1  Why, 
you  see  a  little  speck  of  matter,  which  is 
the  rudiments  of  the  foetus  ;  it  is  a  little 
speck  indeed,  and  hangs  from  the  bag  ;  how- 
ever, as  the  ovum  advances  to  maturity  you 
distinguish  certain  parts  in  it.  Now  Mr. 
Hunter's  plates  were  considered  as  master- 
pieces, in  point  of  engraving,  and  yet  Soem- 
mering seems  to  have  surpassed  him ;  he 
has  found  artists  that  seemed  to  have  sur- 
passed all  others. 

Now  then,  I  say,  you  see  certain  things 
in  the  ovum  ;  vou  see  that  it  is  a  membra- 
nous bag  composed  of  two  membranes,  the 
outer  one  is  called  tlie  chorion,  and  the  inner 
one  is  called  the  amnion,  containing  the  fluid 
in  which  the  child  floats.  There  is  another 
membrane  here  reflected,  that  is  produced 
bv  the  uterus  ;  this  is  exceedingly  abundant 
in  the  young  brute,  and  is  called  the  mem- 
brana  decidua.  When  the  ovum  gets  into  the 
uterus,  the  Uterus  throws  out  a  sort  of  fibres, 
which  are  produced  in  every  direction  ; 
subsequently  these  fibres  become  thick,  form 
the  placenta,  and  the  whole  communication 
between  the  ovum  and  the  uterus  is  effected 
by  the  placenta.  In  one  part  of  the  chorion 
you  have  the  placenta,  but  at  first  the  at- 
tachment seems  to  be  of  a  more  general 
kind.  Well,  then,  the  human  ovum  is  a 
bag  of  water,  composed  of  two  membranes, 
the  external  of  which,  called  the  chorion,  is 
-evidently  vascular  ;  the  internal,  the  am- 
nion, does  not  appear  to  be  vascular,  but 


you  cannot  doubt  of  its  vascularity,  since  it 
probably  secretes  the  water  in  which  the 
child  floats.  Then  the  uterus  throws  out  a 
membrane,  the  processes  of  which  seem  to 
meet  processes  thrown  out  by  the  chorion  ; 
but  this  general  attachment  by  degrees  sub- 
sides, and  an  especial  attachment  is  made 
between  the  uterus  and  the  ovum  by  means 
of  the  placenta. 

Then  what  is  the  placenta  1  O,  you 
know  it  very  well  ;  I  need  not  particularly 
describe  it.  If  you  take  a  placenta,  and 
inject  it  with  wax  in  a  child,  you  will  find 
that  the  umbilical  vein  spreads  its  branches 
all  over  the  placenta,  and  so  do  the  arteries. 
The  branches  of  the  umbilical  vein  coming 
from  the  placenta,  may  be  said  to  be  the. 
roots  of  that  vein,  being  the  blood  which  is 
carried  to  the  child,  and  probably  its  nou- 
rishment ;  but  the  blood  returning  from  the 
child  goes  again  to  the  placenta.  There 
do  not  .appear  to  be  communications  large 
enough  to  let  wax  further  pass  ;  but  there, 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  communication, 
for  if  you  inject  with  subtile  injection,  and 
throw  it  in  by  the  umbilical  vein,  it  re- 
turns by  the  umbiUcal  arteries,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  undoubted  that  there  is  a  connexion 
between  the  placenta  and  the  child  ;  that 
blood  goes  from  the  placenta  to  the  child, 
and  that  it  returns  from  the  child  to  the 
placenta  again  to  have  some  office  wrought 
in  it ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  placenta  serves  the  child  in  some  such 
way  as  the  lungs  serve  the  adult  subject ; 
that  is,  that  it  effects  some  change  essential 
to  vitality. 

Now  the  ground  of  this  opinion  ?  Why 
there  are  children  born  under  circumstances 
in  which  the  placental  circulation  has  been 
obstructed.  The  funis  umbilicalis  has  been 
known  to  slip  down  before  the  head  of  the 
child,  and  then  the  head  of  the  child  press- 
ing down,  squeezes  the  funis  umbilicalis 
against  the  pelvis,  and  no  circulation  goes 
on  ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  child  is 
always  born  dead.  The  placenta  is  not  less 
necessary  to  the  child  than  the  lungs  are  to 
the  adult. 

But  this  is  one  view  of  the  matter.  The 
mind  is  once  set  upon  an  inquiry,  and  it 
proceeds  to  ask,  how  is  all  this  blood  got 
together — where  does  it  come  froml  Be 
aware  I  am  only  describing  one  portion  of 
the  placenta,  and  that  is  the  foetal  portion  ; 
for  there  is  another  placenta  to  the  uterus, 
the  maternal  portion.  You  inject  the  fetal 
part  as  subtilely,  but  the  uterine  part  is  not 
injected ;  nay,  the  maternal  part  of  the 
placenta,  this  uterine  part,  may  be  injected 
from  the  vessels  of  the  uterus.  Throw  in.- 
jection  into  the  uterine  arteries,  you  inject 
this  and  make  it  as  red  as  possible,  but  the 
fetal  portion  may  be  taken  off  from  it,  and 
it  will  not  appear  as  if  injection  had  been 
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used.     I   say  they  are   separate;   you  can  I  that  the  child  miglit  drink  them,  and  bo 


inject  them  separately,  and  make  each  as 
red  as  the  injection  you  use,  without  in- 
jecting the  other  ;  so  that  there  appears  to 
be  a  distinct  circulation  between  the  uteral 
and  the  foetal  parts  of  the  placenta  ;  but 
doubtless  the  foetal  part  is  supplied  with 
Wood  from  the  uterine  part,  but  how  this 
supply  takes  place  I  believe  no  one  knows. 
In  animals  the  uterine  part  of  the  placenta — 
in  many  animals  the  uterine  part  of  the  pla- 
centa is  of  considerable  substance,  and  it 
forms  little  cavities  into  which  nodules  be- 
longing to  the  foetal  part  of  the  placenta 
enter ;  but  in  the  human  subject,  the  ma- 
ternal part  is  of  a  very  flimsy  portion,  and 
you  may,  if  you  plunge  a  pipe  into  the  pla- 
centa, where  it  is  attached  to  the  uterus, 
throw  in  an  injection  which  will  pass  into 
the  uterus.  O,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  communication,  but  the  communication 
is  intricate  and  yet  unexplained. 

Now  the  question  is,  Why,  why  is  this 
intricacy'!  Can  any  good  reason  be  as- 
signed for  it  ?  The  answer  is,  Yes  ;  seem- 
ingly a  very  good  reason.  If  the  vessels  of 
the  mother  had  led  into  the  child ;  if  the 
blood  of  the  mother  had  directly  communi- 
cated with  the  child,  the  child  would  have 
participated  in  all  the  illnesses  of  the  mo- 
ther. Sickly  mothers  would  have  always 
borne  sickly  children.  It  is  of  great  con- 
sequence that  a  child  should  be  healthy  ; 
and  sickly  mothers  often  bear  healthy  chil- 
dren. The  child  has  an  independent  life  ; 
the  mother  furnishes  it  with  nourishment, 
but  the  functions  are  so  far  unconnected 
with  the  circulation  and  general  health  of 
the  mother,  that  the  child  does  not  suffer  by 
the  maladies  of  the  mother,  at  least  in  any 
considerable  degree.  Mr.  Hunter,  thinking 
on  this  subject,  was  led  at  first  to  suppose, 
that  the  diseases  of  the  mother  could  never 
be  communicated  to  the  child  ;  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  see  his  error,  for  infectious 
diseases  are  communicated  to  the  child  after 
a  certain  period.  If  a  mother  has  measles, 
hoopng-cough,  or  small-pox,  the  disease  is  not 
communicated  to  the  child  till  it  is  about  six 
months  old ;  after  that  period,  the  child  is 
liable  to  participate  in  the  disease.  Children 
generally  do  participate  in  such  diseases, 
and  premature  labour  coming  on,  children 
have  been  bom  covered  with  smallpox  ;  but 
this  does  not  happen  till  perhaps  the  seventh 
or  eighth  month.  I  knew  an  instance  in  my 
own  acquaintance  of  a  mother  who  had  the 
hooping-cough,  and  who  produced  a  child 
with  the  hooping-cough  at  the  time  it  first 
breathed. 

Well,  then,  I  have  told  you  as  much  as  I 
believe  physiologically  need  be  told,  relative 
to  the  human  ovum.  Some  have  bothered 
themselves  about  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
amnion ;   some  have  entertained  an.   idea 


nourished  by  them  ;  but  this  is  very  absurd, 
because  children  are  supported  by  blood  from 
the  placenta ;  and  children  have  been  born 
without  the  power  of  deglutition,  who  never- 
theless have  been  well  formed  and  strong. 
The  waters  of  the  amnion  exceed  by  30 
times  the  young  foetus  at  first ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  old  foetus,  the  bulk  of  the  fetus 
exceeds  by  seven  or  eight  times  the  waters 
of  the  amnion.  You  cannot  imagine  any 
better  defence  for  the  delicacy  of  the  young, 
than  that  of  having  it  suspended  in  a  bag  of 
water  :  any  action  of  the  uterus  cannot  in- 
jure it ;  but  as  the  texture  of  the  embryo 
becomes  firm  and  capable  of  bearing  pres- 
sure without  being  injured,  so  do  the  waters 
of  the  amnion  go  away.  You  know  the 
growth  of  the  ovum  is  entirely  in  the  fundus 
uteri  for  a  certain  length  of  time  ;  at  about 
half  the  period  of  utero-gestation,  the  uterus 
rises  up  out  of  the  pelvis,  at  that  time  do 
uterine  motions  take  place  in  the  child,  and, 
as  the  phrase  is,  the  woman  quickens.  Now 
at  this  time,  the  whole  of  the  cervix  uteri  is 
perfect,  but  by  degrees  the  cervix  uteri  be- 
comes extended,  and  made  part  of  the  bag 
that  contains  the  fetus.  The  obliteration  of 
the  cervix  uteri,  therefore,  denotes  the  pro- 
gress of  pregnancy,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
ninth  month  that  it  is  completely  evolved, 
so  as  to  make  a  part  of  the  bag  that  con- 
tains the  ovum. 

Now  this,  no  doubt,  is  very  curious,  and 
is  the  consequence  of  the  upijgj&fr  figure  of 
the  human  female.  If  itivhad  happened 
otherwise,  the  weight  of  the  ovum  would 
have  gravitated  against  the  os  uteri ;  as  it  is, 
it  can  never  gravitate  till^he  uterus  has  ob- 
tained its  full  dimensions,  and  till  the  cervix 
uteri  has  expanded,  so  as  to  make  part  of 
the  general  bag  that  contains  the  child. 
The  uterus  gradually  comes  up  in  front  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  progress  of  its  ascent  i3 
noted  ;  by  the  eighth  month,  it  has  got  above 
the  umbilicus,  or  as  high  as  the  umbili- 
cus; it  gets  higher  still,  and  seems  to  fill 
the  whole  front  of  the  abdomen ;  but  to- 
wards the  ninth  month,  a  very  considerable 
change  takes  place  in  the  situation  of  the 
uterus.  -Actions  preparatory  to  parturition 
take  place,  which  bring  the  as  internum  uteri, 
the  os  tinea,  into  the  very  middle  of  the  supe- 
rior aperture  of  the  pelvis.  These  are  those 
adjusting  actions  preparatory  for  parturi- 
tion which  take  place.  Then,  at  the  ninth 
month,  more  efficient  actions  of  the  uterus 
take  place,  and  the  ovum  is  protruded  against 
the  os  tinea"  ;  it  yields,  but  yet  it  is  injured, 
and  forced  away,  so  that  blood  is  discharged 
from  it,  and  it  is  made  gradually  to  enlarge. 
There  have  been  some  who  have  puzzled 
themselves  about  inquiring  why  those  ac- 
tions of  the  uterus  should  take  place  at  the 
generally  allotted    time ;    and    soku  have 
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held,  tliat  the  burthen  is  kept  as  long  as  it 
can,  and  therefore  that  the  uterus  is  glad  to 
get  rid  of  its  contents.  But  it  is  held  only 
the  same  time,  whether  there  is  a  dwarfish 
foetus,  or  a  large  one  ;  whether  there  is  much 
or  little  of  the  water  of  the  amnion ;  and, 
in  short,  we  cannot  tell  the  nature  of  these 
things — it  is  a  sort  of  ordinance  of  Nature. 
Then,  when  the  uterus  begins  to  act,  it  is 
aided  by  the  expiratory  powers  ;  it  is  first 
pushed  down  by  that  which  is  free  to  move, 
that  is,  the  waters  of  the  amnion  ;  then  by 
the  weight  of  the  ovum,  and  there  is  car- 
ried forward  a  portion  of  membrane,  which 
gradually  tends  to  enlarge  the  os  tineas.  Then 
it  is  natural  to  expect  that  these  membranes 
will  burst  in  their  most  extended  part ;  but 
this  does  not  always  happen,  for  sometimes 
they  burst  in  the  uterus,  and  then  the  child 
carries  forth  a  part  of  the  uterus  on  its  head; 
but  generally  it  is  the  other  way,  and  then 
what  happens  1  Why,  then,  the  head  passes 
down  ;  and  what  further  happens,  has  been 
explained  in  these  Lectures,  as  far  as  phy- 
siology is  concerned.  Well,  the  child  is 
protruded,  and  the  uterus  is  contracted 
until  it  has  expelled  the  whole  of  its  con- 
tents. The  child  is  protruded  out  of  the 
vagina,  and  the  uterus  is  contracted  so  as 
to  hold  nothing  but  the  placenta  and  mem- 
brane of  the  ovum  :  resting  from  its  labour 
a  little,  it  resumes  it  again,  and  it  expels 
the  ovum.  fiffl[ing  contracted,  so  as  to  ex- 
pel the  ovurinJB);  must  have  reduced  itself 
to  so  small  a  size,  that  the  vessels  will  be 
closed,  or  will  pour  forth  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  blood.  There  is  no  haemorrhage 
where  the  uterus  is  allowed  to  expel  the 
ovum  after  what  Nature  has  designed. 

Now,  really,  there  is  good  in  studying 
these  powers  of  nature,  which  we  should 
always  endeavour  to  imitate,  and  not  inter- 
rupt— always  endeavour  to  aid,  and  not  to 
interrupt.  A  child  does  not  grope  its  way 
into  the  world,  and  get  through,  just  as  a 
chimney-sweeper  gets  out  of  a  chimney, 
(laughter,)  by  any  efforts  of  his  own  ;  it's 
expelled,  and  the  parts  must  be  perfectly 
contracted,  when  it's  expelled  from  the 
ovum.  But  suppose  a  midwife  helps  the 
child  out,  draws  it  forth,  and  so  on  1  the 
uterus  containing  the  placenta  and  ovum  is 
not  contracted  ;  and  suppose  those  become 
detached'!  O,  then  you  have  uterine  haemor- 
rhage ;  and  an  inclination  to  get  away  the 
secundines,  may  induce  the  midwife,  im- 
properly, to  pull.  I  once  heard,  what  I 
thought  was  a  good  story  ;  a  medical  man  was 
talking  to  some  comrades  in  his  profession, 
and  he  told  them  that  which  I  dare  say  he 
would  not  have  told  to  others:  he  said,  0 
sirs,  I  was  quite  astonished  to  find,  and  I 
was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  very  little  force 
required  for  inverting  the  uterus  !  Now  I 
took  it  for  granted,  he  tad  helped  the  child 


into  the  world.  You  know  that  the  uterus 
has  been  inverted,  and  that  the  inversion  of 
it  has  afforded  the  means  of  showing  the 
menstrual  discharge. 

Now,  I  did  not  speak  of  the  changes  the 
uterus  undergoes,  and  yet  I  should  do  that. 
When  the  uterus  is  enlarged,  O,  we  see  the 
veins  very  considerably  enlarged  ;  and  when 
we  cut  through  them,  they  look  like  as  if 
they  were  composed  of  cells  ;  we  see  the 
arteries  of  the  uterus  also  very  considerably 
enlarged.  The  arteries  of  the  womb  have  a 
very  curious  tortuous  arrangement ;  Mr. 
Hunter  calls  them  the  curling  arteries  of 
the  womb :  a  very  curious  tortuous  arrange- 
ment. And  then,  on  examining  the  womb, 
you  have  appearances,  which  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  others,  have  believed  to  be  muscular, 
and  some  have  denied  that  they  are  muscu- 
lar ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  the  power  of  for- 
cible contraction  of  the  uterus,  who  has  had 
his  hand  in  the  cavity  of  it.  I  need  only 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  accoucheurs  for  con- 
firmation on  this  point.  And  now,  then,  I 
have  done  with  the  history  of  fecundation, 
and  the  growth  of  the  ovum,  as  far  as  seems 
to  me  to  be  necessary,  speaking  physio- 
logically. 

The  secretion  of  milk  begins  at  this  time — ■ 
at  the  time  when  the  child  is  able  to  sucl:. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  mammary  gland  : 
it  is  a  gland  that  one  can  hardly  describe  as 
conglomerate ;  it  is  smooth  when  you  cut 
into  it,  very  firm  in  its  texture,  and  much 
intermixed  with  fat ;  it  is  flat  where  it  lies 
on  the  peritoneal  muscle,  and  somewhat 
convex  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  gland 
sending  forth  pores,  and  that's  what  every 
surgeon  should  remember :  often  have  I 
seen  a  surgeon  take  away  a  diseased  lump 
from  the  breast ;  then  wiping  the  breast, 
he  has  seen  a  portion  of  the  gland  remaining 
on  the  woman,  and  looking  white,  he  has 
said,  O,  I  see  something  scirrhous  still. 
Now,  a  surgeon  should  never  look  there  to 
see  whether  his  operation  be  complete  or 
not ;  he  should  divide  the  substance  he  has 
endeavoured  to  remove,  and  see  whether 
there  are  any  ramifications  of  white  bands 
extending  further  than  what  he  has  taken 
away  ;  see  whether  he  has  taken  away  all 
the  disease,  and  all  the  parts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  disease.  It  is  what  he  has  removed 
that's  to  be  examined,  and  not  the  aspect 
or  situation  of  the  bleeding  wound.  Well, 
what  can  we  say  of  the  mammary  gland? 
Why,  that  it  is  supplied  with  arteries  and 
veins,  as  every  other  part  is ;  that  it  se- 
cretes milk,  and  that  the  substance  is  made 
of  lactiferous  tubes.  You  may  inject  those 
tubes  from  the  nipple.  The  gland  seems  to 
be  a  concretion  of  lactiferous  tubes  ;  those 
tubes  collect  together,  and  make  one  tube, 
which  ascends  up  the  nipple,  and  terminates 
there.    Now  the  skin,  as  it  approaches  the 
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nipple,  suddenly  changes  its  nature  ;  it  be- 
comes of  a  greyish  aspect  ;  this  is  the  are- 
ola ;  and  this  dusky  skin  mounts  over  the 
top  of  the  nipple.  The  gland  is,  therefore, 
of  lactiferous  tubes,  of  vascular  substance, 
and  covered  over  with  skin.  But  there  is 
so  much  vascular  matter  in  the  nipple,  that 
it  is  capable  of  erection  ;  and  when  it  is 
erected,  the.  flow  of  the  milk  is  allowed,  by 
the  tubes  being  kept  straight,  and  it  runs 
out;  but  when  it  is  not  in  a  state  of 
erection,  there  is  an  obstacle  preventing  the 


gland,  for  here  is  a  gland  where  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  much  of  glan- 
dular secretion  depends  upon  nervous  action. 
It  is  really  very  curious  that  such  a  com- 
plicated fluid  as  milk  can  be  prepared  by 
this  secreting  gland,  with  such  surprising 
celerity  :  a  cow  will  yield  a  pailful  of 
milk,  and  which  must  be  secreted  almost  as 
fast  as  the  blood  is  formed,  and  is  this  not 
wonderful,  with  respect  to  what  the  vital 
powers  are  competent  to  effect.  But  sup- 
pose the  cow  had  had  the  pet :  suppose,  the 


flowing  of  the  milk.  There  are  contro-  calf  had  been  taken  axvay  from  her;  or 
versies  about  the  number  of  the  lactiferous  suppose  that  somebody  had  come  to  milk 
tubes,  which,  as  1  believe,  can  never  be  I  her  she  did  not  like,  would  she  secrete  any 
decided,  because   there  are  only  a  certain   milk?     O,  none  at  all.     You  might  stroke 


number  that  become  enlarged  to  give  pas- 
sage to  the  milk,  and  others  remain  in  a 
contracted  state.  You  may  put  bristles  into 
them  ;  but,  as  for  seeing  what  are  their 
exact  numbers,  I  think  it  is  moi%  than  any 
individual  can  determine. 

Well,  now,  such  is  its  structure,  and  now 
as  to  its  use  :  it  secretes  milk,  the  suste- 


out  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  that  which  was 
in  them,  but  the  devil  a  drop  more  would 
you  get.  Therefore,  you  see  it  rec,uires  a 
tranquil  state  of  mind,  and  a  distribution  of 
nervous  energy,  for  the  secretion  of  milk 
from  the  secreting  fluid  ;  it  is  not  because 
the  blood  secretes,  but  there  must  be  vital 
action  co-operating,  in  order  to  produce  the 


nance  of  young  animals.  And  what  is  milk?  i  secretion.  The  effect  of  those  vital  actions, 
It  is  serum  and  crussamentum :  but  the  serum  in  compounding  fluid,  as  it  were,  with  such 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar.  Is  ow  J  celerity,  is,  indeed,  a  matter  which  cannot 
this  is  curious,  that  the  milk,  both  of  young  but  excite  our  surprise,  and  though  it  may 
animals  and  vegetables,  should  have  a  |  excite  our  wonder,  it  is  a  fact  we  cannot 
saccharine  vegetable  in  them.  And  what  is  the  I  deny, 
crassamentum — the  curd   of  the   milk?     I 


cannot  tell  you ;  it  is  an  insoluble  matter  ; 
it  is  something  analagous  to  blood,  as  I 
should  say.  But  besides  this,  there  is  oil — 
pare  oil  in  milk;  and  the  propensity  of  this 
oil  to  rise,  and  carry  the  curd  of  the  milk 
with  it,  is  what  they  call  cream.  If  you 
separate  the  curd  from  the  oil,  you  will  find 
the  oil  to  be  a  very  pure  oil.  There  are 
various  opinions  in  France  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  have  different  proportions  of 
sugar,  and  different  stuff,  contained  in  the 
milk  handed  to  us,  which  you  may  search 
into,  if  you  are  desirous  of  making  further 
inquiry  upon  this  point ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  it  is 
a  very  nourishing  food  for  young  animals. 

There  are  two  animal  substances,  which 
I  say  contain,  and  must  contain  the  greatest 
nourishment;  that  is,  milk  and  egg.  You 
know  a  calf  drinks  nothing  but  milk,  and  the 
milk  is  converted  into  blood,  flesh,  brain, 
and  bone,  with  most  surprising  celerity  ; 
ergo,  it  must  contain  the  elements  of  all 
these  subjects  ;  but  I  believe  it  requires  a 
calf's  stomach  to  digest  it.  Milk  is  the 
food  of  young  animals;  but  I  don't  think  the 
stomachs  of  old,  or  of  sick  persons,  can 
digest  it.  And  out  of  an  egj  comes  a 
chick  ;  the  egg  must,  therefore,  contain  all 
the  rudiments  of  the  materials  of  that  chick. 
I  say,  suffice  it  for  me  to  know,  that  this  is 
the  most  nourishing  jod  for  young  animals. 
But,  physiologically,  I  feel  much  in- 
terested as  to  the  function  of  this  mammary 


Morbid  Anatomy. — I  now  speak  of  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  the  female  organs  of  genera- 
tion ;  and  beginning  with  the  womb,  I  have  to 
say,  that  there  are  diseases  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  womb,  under  its  peritoneal  coat,  un* 
der  its  internal  lining,  in  the  broad  liga- 
ments, and  in  the  substance  of  the  womb 
too,  which  are  similar  to  one  another. — 
They  are  tumours  of  a  peculiar  texture,  like 
scirrhus.  Here  is  one  exposed  to  show  the 
texture  ;  this  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb, 
formed  under  the  internal  lining  of  it ;  there 
are  firm  fibres,  and  substances  deposited  in 
the  intervals,  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  a 
firm  degree  of  hardness,  not  that  extreme 
hardness,  however,  that  cancerous  scirrhus 
possesses.  Yet  these  tumours  never  ulce- 
rate ;  they  are  not  at  all  of  a  cancerous  na- 
ture, they  merely  increase  in  growth,  and 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  teaze  people  to  death, 
by  the  irritation  they  occasion  in  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  Here  is  a  preparation  in 
which  there  is  a  lot  of  them  in  the  broad 
ligament.  Some  of  these  tumours  are  of  a 
looser  texture  tlran  others ;  all  this  Dr. 
Baillie  has  remarked.  There  are  something 
like  cells  in  them,  but  they  all  agree  in  this 
particular,  that  they  increase  in  size,  have 
no  malignity  in  their  nature,  Lave  no  ten- 
dency to  suppurate  or  ulcer,  are  inclined 
simply  to  increase  in  bulk,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly distressing  as  to  their  conse- 
quences. By  pressing  on  the  ovaries,  they 
create  uterine  irritation,  irregular  and  pain- 
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ful  menstruation  ;  by  pressing  on  the  blad- 
der, they  create  a  frequent  desire  to  void 
the  urine  ;  and  so  with  regard  to  pressing 
on  the  rectum,  they  produce  tenesmus,  and 
prevent  the  discharge  of  foetal  matter.  Per- 
sons having  these  diseases  labour  under 
circumstances  which  are  exceedingly  per- 
plexing, and  it  is  not  till  a  very  advanced 
period,  when  the  swelling  has  called  for  the 
patient's  attention,  and  the  examination  of 
the  medical  attendant,  that  the  real  nature 
of  the  disease  has  been  known.  There  are 
people  who  have  been  hardy  enough  to  poke 
instruments  into  them,  for  bringing  about, 
as  they  say,  a  change,  and,  they  also  state, 
successfully  too;  but  this  is  a  practice  which 
1  know  nothing  of.  To  pass  an  instrument 
into  the  womb,  where  you  are  uncertain 
what  you  may  wound,  is  certainly  a  kind  of 
practice  that  should  not  be  projected,  until 
the  beneficial  effect  of  it  has  been  substan- 
tiated by  the  relation  of  a  number  of  cases, 
and  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  profes- 
sion. Now  when  these  things,  growing 
beneath  the  lining  of  the  womb,  increase  to 
a  certain  size,  they  are  protruded  out  of  the 
os  internum  uteri  into  the  vagina.  Here  is  a 
very  large  specimen  of  that  sort ;  and  then 
this  is  often  accounted  a  polypus  of  the 
uterus.  They  have  absolutely  become  so 
large,  that  they  have  projected  out  of  the 
pudendum,  and  descended  half  way  down 
the  thigh.  I  saw  a  preparation  which  Dr. 
Coombe  possessed,  where  the  bladder  and 
part  of  the  pelvic  viscera  were  actually 
drawn  a  considerable  way  down.  Being 
sometimes  of  a  pyriform  shape,  they  have 
been  mistaken  for  an  inverted  uterus.  These 
are  the  tumours  which  you  may  lie,  if  you 
can  get  a  thread  or  wire  over  the  neck  of 
tbem;  when  that  is  done,  the  tumour  drops 
oft",  and  the  patients  are  as  well  as  if  they 
had  never  had  any  such  disease.  These  are 
the  tumours  which  Leveret  invented  a  sort 
of  wire  to  tie  ;  he  put  the  wire,  round  the 
neck  of  them,  and  twisted  it  daily.  There 
are  various  modes  of  tying  them.  Well; 
then,  these  tumours,  when  they  present  in 
the  uterus,  are  esteemed,  perhaps,  polypi  of 
the  uterus  ;  but  there  are  polypous  growths 
from  the  uterus,  and  here  is  a  preparation 
of  one,  it  has  a  thick  base.  Here  is  one  of 
those  injected,  but  still  it  seems  to  be  a  tu- 
mour with  a  thickened  base. 

What  1  want  to  tell  you  is  this,  that  I 
know  very  well,  that  where  there  is  a  tu- 
mour carrying  down  with  it  a  process  of  the 
membrane  of  the  womb,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  that  may  be  tied,  and  that  no  harm  will 
result  from  it ;  but  even  those  with  thick- 
ened bases  may  also  be  tied,  and  no  harm 
result  from  it.  But  I  have  met  with  many 
cases  in  the  course  of  my  life,  where  medi- 
cal practitioners,  tying  these  polypi,  as  they 
are   called,  (for  they  all  go  by  that  name,) 


with  thick  necks,  ht.ve  included  a  portion  of 
the  uterus.  Those  tumours  sometimes  form 
within  the  parieties  of  the  uterus,  and  they 
may  drag  down  a  portion  of  it ;  but  if  the 
uterus  is  included  in  the  ligature,  generally 
fatal  irritation  succeeds.  Many  times  have 
I  been  called  upon  to  open  the  bodies  of 
people  who  have  died  after  they  had  had 
what  was  called  polypi  tied ;  and  I  have 
found,  that  a  portion  of  the  uterus  was  in- 
cluded in  the  ligature.  Now  this  should 
make  us  cautious  in  our  proceedings. 

Well,  then,  so  much  for  those  diseases, 
and  now,  with  regard  to  the  diseases  of  the 
womb  itself :  you  find  the  womb  chronically 
enlarged  and  diseased ;  in  some  cases,  the 
whole  substance  of  the  womb  is  thus  situ- 
ated, and  it  is  known,  that  in  these  diseases 
there  is  sometimes  morbid,  and  often  foetid 
secretions,  from  the  linings  of  the  womb. 
Now  this  I  deem  right  to  mention,  because 
I  would  not,  if  I  found  a  case  of  this  kind 
get  well,  report  it  as  a  case  of  cure  of  can- 
cer of  the  uterus.  Here  is  a  specimen  show- 
ing a  uterus  chronically  diseased  ;  the  whole 
substance  of  it  is  thickened.  But  in  the 
cancer  of  the  uterus,  the  disease  always  be- 
gins in  the  cervix  uterus  :  and  there  are  two 
sets  of  these  diseases  ;  one  that  begins  with 
scirrhosity,  and  then  goes  into  a  state  of  ulce- 
ration, which  is  a  fatal  disease.  Here  are  a 
number  of  specimens  of  them.  But  the 
fundus  uteri  remains  sound  to  the  last.  It 
begins  in  scirrhosity  in  the  cervix  uteri  ;  and 
this  scirrhosity,  which  goes  into  cancerous 
ulceration,  generally  begins  where  there  is 
most  mucous  secretion,  as  I  may  say,  about 
the  pylorus,  and  so  on  ;  it  extends  progres- 
sively ,  and  of  course  the  fundus  uteri  is  most 
remote,  and  remains  sound  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod. But  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
the  ulceration  in  the  cervix  of  the  womb 
throws  out  a  fungus — a  queer  sort  of  fungus. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  that  kind,  but  it 
equally  shows  the  fundus  uteri,  remaining 
sound,  till  the  disease  has  so  spread  as  to 
destroy  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Then  I  must  speak  of  morbid  appearances, 
as  circumstances  contained  in  the  womb 
itself:  and  here  I  have  to  mention  that  there 
are  hydatids.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  uterine 
hydatids  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  form  ;  they 
have  necks,  and  they  seem,  to  be  attached  to 
one  another.  The  uterus  becomes  distended 
with  them  ;  the  weight  of  extension  expels 
tbem  ;  and  the  uterus  being  enlarged  to  a 
considerable  size,  when  they  are  discharged, 
t!'ere  is  a  great  deal  of  blood  discharged  from 
the  uterus.  I  have  known  many  people,  as 
I  may  say,  delivered  of  hydatids,  and  they 
have  done  very  well ;  I  have  known  some, 
who  have  been  delivered  more  than  once  of 
such  a  burthen.  Ruysch  had  an  opinion, 
that  if  there  were  hyatids,  there  was  an 
ovum  ;  but  I  know  not,  if  any  one  has  had 
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rm  opportunity  of  making  remarks  on  this 
subject,  because  the  woman  discharged  the 
hydatids,  and  then  we  see  no  more  of  them. 
I  sav  that  I  know  of  none,  but  Sir  Everard 
Home  says  that  he  examined  the  uterus  of  a 
woman  distended  with  hydatids,  in  a  work- 
Louse  in  this  town  ;  and  he  seems  to  think 
as  Ruysch  did,  that  there  was  an  ovum,  but 
lie  has  produced  no  voucher  that  I  can  see 
for  this  opinion.  He  says  there  were  mem- 
branes, but  he  only  supposes  they  were  the 
membranes  of  an  ovum.  Now,  what  do  we 
know  of  hydatids  1  Why,  that  whenever 
they  form,  they  are  either  in  a  natural  ca- 
viry,  or  in  some  membranous  cyst;  so  that 
the  finding  of  a  membrane,  or  a  something 
thrown  out  from  the  lining  of  the  uterus  re- 
sembling a  membrane,  would  not  be  an  ap- 
pearance like  what  you  would  expect  where 
there  is  an  ovum  ;  and  it  does  not  identify 
that  that  is  the  membrane  of  an  ovum. 

I  may  here  say,  that  the  ovum  itself  often 
goes  into  a  diseased  state,  and  thus  the  child 
does  not  grow  ;  that  there  are  diseases  of 
the  placenta.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  one — 
of  a  diseased  state  of  the  ovum,  such  as  pro- 
hibited nourishment  being  conveyed  to  the 
foetus :  the  little  foetus  is  hanging  to  the 
morbid  ovum  ;  sufficient  nourishment  has 
been  conveyed  to  maintain  the  life  of  it ; 
but  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  grow. 
When  people  have  an  ovum  of  this  kind,  in 
a  diseased  state,  after  a  time  it  is  expelled, 
and  they  are  delivered  of  a  very  strange 
thing — of  a  mole ;  as  they  call  it.  And  a 
case  occurring  near  this  Hospital,  of  this 
kind,  I  went  to  see  it,  and  I  brought  away 
the  preparation  I  now  show  you,  which  I 
found  to  be  the  case  of  a  placenta,  from  its 
being  covered  with  membranes. 

Ovarian  disease.— Well,  I  can  say  no  more 
relative  to  the  disease  of  the  uterus ;  and  that 
there  are  such  things  told  in  books,  though  1 
have  not  seen  them,  as  dropsy  of  the  Fallopian 
trumpet.  But  diseases  of  the  ovary,  which 
is  the  next  subject  I  have  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to,  are  exceedingly  common  indeed  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  know  that  a  little  body 
like  the  ovary,  not  so  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg, 
will  swell  to  an  enormous  size.  Now,  when 
it  enlarges,  it  generally  has  cells  in  it,  and 
those  cells  are  filled  with  gelatinous  fluid. 
I  show  you  here  a  portion  of  an  immensely 
large  ovary,  which  has  been  injected.  Some- 
times, however,  a  single  cell  fills  and  en- 
larges, and  grows  till  it  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen,  and  then  this  is  what  we 
call  a  dropsy  of  the  ovarium.  Sometimes  the 
whole  enlarges  together — there  's  a  con- 
geries of  cells,  and  thus  all  are  enlarged, 
having  a  kind  of  sarcomatous  structure,  and 
sometimes  the  case  is  the  compound  of  these 
two  :  one  cell  enlarges,  or  two  cells  enlarge, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  tap  them  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  body  3  and  there  is,  a  certain 


portion  still  sarcomatous.  Now  these  are 
the  circumstances  you  may  meet  with  in 
diseased  ovaries.  1  say,  it  is  curious  that  a 
little  part  like  the  ovary  should  acquire  such 
a  great  magnitude.  O,  the  cells  often  be- 
come immensely  large,  as  I  shall  tell  you. 
You  can  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  operation, 
where  the  ovary  is  of  this  cellular  structure 
which  I  have  exhibited  to  you  ;  you  cannot 
tap  a  thing  of  that  sort ;  if  you  did,  you  can 
let  out  nothing,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
do  it.  I  have  seen  where  people  thought 
there  was  dropsy  in  the  ovarium,  that  they 
plunged  a  trocar  into  some  solid  substance, 
but  the  patient  has  died.  I  have  known 
many  cases,  of  solid  substance  of  the 
ovary,  where  it  has  attained  a  certain 
magnitude  and  then  ceased  to  grow.  1  have 
therefore  to  declare  to  you,  as  my  opinion, 
that  where  patients  have  a  filling  up  of  one 
cell  of  the  ovary,  or  of  many  cells  of  the 
ovary,  that  the  case  ought  to  be  treated 
upon  purely  surgical  principles  :  that  when 
you  find  the  body  rising  up  on  one  or  other 
side,  and  painful,  you  should  keep  your 
patients  in  a  horizontal  situation ;  apply 
leeches,  blisters,  and  produce  irritation,  for 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  seen  many  en- 
larged ovaries  arrested  by  this  treatment. 
Of  course  you  would  attend  to  the  state  of 
the  patient's  general  health,  as  I  imagine 
you  would  do  in  every  case,  in  which  a 
patient  was  affected  ;  but  I  say  this  should 
be  treated  upon  surgical  principles,  just  as 
you  would  an  enlargement  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

When  the  belly  is  distended,  and  where 
there  is  one  great  cyst,  forming  the  princi- 
pal bulk,  the  question  is,  about  tapping  it. 
Now  I  should  say  to  you,  you  must  tap 
where  it  becomes  inconveniently  large  to  the 
patient.  It  is  a  cruel  thing  for  a  female 
to  be  subject  to  periodical  tappings,  but 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  I  shall  tell  you 
cases  of  postponement  of  this  operation,  iu 
order  to  show  you  the  consequence  of  such 
postponement.  It  is  a  curious  thing  too, 
that  sometimes  when  the  ovary  increases  in 
this  manner,  the  urinary  secretion  is  sup- 
pressed. This  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
that  probably  has  led  to  the  treatment  of 
the  disease,  as  if  it  were  a  dropsical  disease, 
as  it  is  called — a  dropsy  of  the  ovarium..  It  is 
not  in  every  case  there  is  this  suppression 
of  the  urine,  or  rather  diminution,  for  it 
is  not  an  actual  suppression,  but  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  ;  but  where  such  an  oc- 
currence takes  place,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  secretion  of  urine  becomes  renewed, 
and  the  fluid  of  the  ovary  is  dissipated.  A 
lady  who  had  had  this  happen  to  her  several 
times,  went  on  in  hopes  that  it  would  again 
occur,  till  her  ovary  became  most  immensely 
enlarged  indeed,  and  then  she  was  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  dreaded  operation  of  tap- 
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ping — dreaded  by  her  ;  and  I  let  out  from 
the  ovary  a  washing-tub  full  of  fluid,  a  pail, 
and  many  wash-hand  basins  full.  I  did  not 
measure  the  quantity,  but  it  was  very  great 
indeed.  I  closed  the  aperture,  and  ban- 
daged her  up.  Now  the  consequence  ?  Her 
abdominal  muscles  bad  been  so  over- 
stretched, that  she  could  make  no  use  of 
them  ;  she  could  not  cough  :  the  following 
night  she  had  some  irritation  in  her  throat, 
and  she  wished  to  cough,  but  she  was  unable 
to  do  it ;  she  poked  her  finger  down  her 
throat,  with  a  view  to  assist  in  removing 
the  irritation,  but  this  only  made  bad  worse, 
and  her  sufferings  during  the  night  were 
almost  intolerable.  This  is  overstraining 
the  abdominal  muscles.  Now  another  case  : 
A  young  lady  who  was  really  exceedingly 
vain  of  her  fine  form,  had  it  spoiled  by 
dropsy  of  the  ovary.  She  was  so  annoyed 
by  this,  that  she  secluded  herself  from  the 
view  of  every  one  ;  she  went  into  the  coun- 
try and  left  her  family  ;  she  became  very 
large  in  the  abdomen  indeed  ;  she  was  mi- 
serable, aud  altogether  it  produced  a  great 
decline  in  her  health  ;  but  she  shrunk  from 
this  operation  of  tapping,  till  at  last  she 
was  reduced  to  extremities,  and  was  brought 
back  to  the  residence  of  her  parents.  A 
physician  was  sent  for  ;  he  had  seen  her 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  ;  he  said 
it  was  a  diseased  ovary  ;  he  said  it  must  be 
tapped  ;  and  I  was  sent  for  to  perform  the 
operation,  but  I  could  feel  nothing  like 
undulation,  and  I  said,  I  don't  think  there 
is  fluid  in  it.  O,  said  he,  that's  quite  non- 
sense ;  you  must  perform  the  operation  ;  I 
have  known  the  case  from  the  beginning, 
and  why  should  you  be  afraid  to  perform  the 
operation  1  I  said,  it  may  be  a  sarcomatous 
ovary,  but  if  you  demand  it,  I  am  ready  to 
introduce  a  trocar,  and  I  did.  What  were 
the  contents  1  It  bad  been  jelly  ;  it  was 
now  almost  a  solid  substance,  but  there  did 
ooze  out  a  sort  of  thing  that  would  scarce- 
ly pass  through  the  aperture,  which  the 
Doctor  took  hold  of,  and  dragged  out  to  a 
considerable  length ;  but  really  there  was 
no  good  done  by  the  operation.  Well,  you 
must  go  on  with  the  practice  of  your  profes- 
sion, according  to  those  rules  that  expe- 
rience has  established  to  be  right.  But  this 
is  so  deplorable  a  thing  for  a  person,  appa- 
rently otherwise  healthy,  to  submit  to  this 
periodical  tapping,  that  almost  every  medi- 
cal man  has  been  devising  means  to  cure  the 
disease,  or  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
currence to  this  operation.  Now  we  are 
not  the  arbitrators  of  the  life  and  death  of 
people  ;  if  they  die  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease, why  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  people 
submit  to  it,  for  they  know  it  is  inevitable  ; 
but  we  had  better  not  be  making  experi- 
ments that  probably  may  destroy  them,  and 
bring  disgrace  oa  our  profession.    What  has 


been  done  1  Why,  people  have  passed  se- 
tons,  have  thrown  in  injections  into  dis- 
eased ovaries,  and  so  on.  I  have  known 
many  of  these  pranks  played  in  the  course 
of  my  life  time,  and  they  have  all  been  fatal. 
Certainly,  in  common  sense,  no  one  would 
treat  a  diseased  ovary,  as  they  would  do  the 
common  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
Le  Dran  did  puncture  the  ovary,  so  as  to  have 
a  fistulous  opening,  out  of  which  the  water 
could  be  passed ;  but  I  don't  know  that  the 
patient's  state  was  much  bettered  by  that. 
1  have  seen  this,  however,  practised,  where 
there  were  divers  cysts  in  one  ovary,  and  a 
good  deal  of  sarcomatous  swelling,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  tapping. 
The  lady  whose  case  I  have  mentioned,  said 
this  to  me,  "  What,  must  I  submit  to  this 
periodically'!  Is  there  no  mode  that  can  be 
adopted  to  obviate  such  a  course?"  And  a 
very  rational  lady  she  was.  I  told  her  that 
there  was  no  mode,  save  this  one,  namely, 
putting  in  a  canula,  and  leaving  it  in,  but  that 
I  thought  that  as  bad  a  doom  as  the  other. 
She  said,  "  I  shall  have  that  done."  She  was 
a  woman  of  great  determination,  and  of 
great  intellect ;  she  decided  that  she  would 
have  it  done,  and  that  if  I  did  not  choose  to 
do  it,  some  other  body  should.  Well,  then, 
I  tapped  the  abdomen  the  second  time,  or 
rather  the  third  or  fourth  time,  for  it  had 
been  tapped  several  times  before,  and  put 
in  through  the  canula  of  the  trocar  a  cathe- 
ter, and  fixing  the  tube,  I  dressed  the  part 
up,  and  put  on  a  bandage.  I  thought  this 
was  a  very  good  way  of  proceeding,  but  the 
case  terminated  fatally.  Now  I  know  Dr. 
Gooch  was  much  inclined  to  recommend 
that  operation  ;  I  have  only,  however,  to 
tell  you  what  I  know  myself  respecting  these 
cases  ;  and  I  say,  I  should  be  more  disposed 
to  let  disease  destroy  the  patients,  than  to 
incur  the  blame  of  having  at  all  aided  in 
their  destruction. 

I  omitted  to  say  this — I  am  convinced 
that  an  enlarged  ovary,  treated  on  surgical 
principles,  even  subsequent  to  these  opera- 
tions, may  do  good.  And  here  I  have  to 
tell  you  what's  come  within  my  own  know- 
ledge in  treating  the  disease  in  this  manner. 
I  have  tapped  many  ovaries,  and  by  produc- 
ing counter  irritation  with  blisters  and  so  on, 
I  have  kept  them  from  filling  again.  I  could 
tell  you  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases, 
but  the  case  of  one  old  woman  shall  suffice. 
This  old  woman  I  kept  nine  months  in  the 
hospital,  and  there  was  no  filling  of  the 
ovary  ;  I  could  not  detain  her  any  longer  ; 
it  would  not  have  been  right  to  have  done 
so,  and  I  let  her  go  ;  but  I  said  to  her,  if 
ever  this  should  fill  again,  do  apply  early, 
and  she  said  she  would.  However,  I  saw 
not  the  old  woman  again  for  two  years,  and 
then  she  was  a  patient  in  the  house,  with  a 
sloughing  sore  of  hey.  leg,  and  bev  abdomen 
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was  full.  I  asked  the  old  woman  why  she 
did  not  come  early,  according  to  her  pro- 
mise ;  she  said  she  did  not  like  to  be  blis- 
tered. She  told  me,  she  had  not  tilled  for  a 
year  after  leaving  this  hospital ;  that  she 
had  gone  to  a  dispensary,  and  got  tapped, 
and  that  this  was  the  second  time  of  tilling 
since  she  had  been  in  this  hospital  before. 

Now  the  diminution  of  urine  is  a  curious 
thing.  Some  would  be  inclined  to  say  it 
was  the  pressure  of  the  ovary  upon  the  kid- 
neys that  caused  it  ;  but  that  opinion  cannot 
be  maintained,  for  the  ovary  will  fill,  and  the 
secretion  will  come  on  when  the  ovary  is  at 
its  greatest  magnitude  ;  just  as  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  case  I  have  mentioned,  for 
several  times  that  lady  was  relieved  in  this 
way,  and  which  induced  her  to  postpone  the 
tapping. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  quite  a  boy, 
hearing  this  case  :  that  an  old  woman,  or 
an  oldish  woman,  with  an  exceedingly  large 
belly,  was  waddling  over  London  Bridge  on 
a  cattle  day,  and  there  arose  behind  her  a 
cry  of  mad  ox,  mad  ox  !  She  was  terribly 
afraid  ;  she  waddled  into  one  of  the  recesses 
on  the  bridge  ;  the  ox  passed  her  ;  and 
from  the.  state  of  fear  into  which  she  was 
thrown,  she  immediately  began  to  piddle, 
and  the  water  continued  to  flow  from  her, 
until  she  was  as  light  as  a  greyhound. 
(Laughter.) 

]\'ow  this  suppression  or  diminution  of 
urine  cannot  be  owing  to  pressure  ;  and 
what  is  it  owing  to  ?  O,  no  doubt,  it  is  a 
sympathy  ;  no  doubt  that  the  kidneys  are 
sympathetically  affected  with  the  ovary.  I 
would  not  tell  this  to  those  who  choose  to 
be  incredulous,  but  I  tell  you  it,  as  my 
opinion  of  the  only  solution  of  it ;  and  if 
you  can  keep  the  ovary  exempt  from  irrita- 
tion, you  will  keep  the  kidneys  from  this 
sympathetic  affection.  Thus  it  has  hap- 
pened when  I  have  treated  the  disease  of 
the  ovary,  by  surgical  measures,  after  the 
depletion  of  their  contents,  that  1  have  pro- 
longed the  secretion  of  urine  for  an  in- 
definite period.  I  do  not  remember  whe- 
ther, in  the  case  of  the  lady  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you,  there  was  a  diminution  of 
urine  ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  there 
was  or  not,  but  I  remember  many  patients 
in  this  hospital  in  whom  it  was  ;  one 
woman  in  particular — an  old  stager,  who 
used  to  go  into  all  the  hospitals  in  London, 
to  get  tapped  ;  I  tapped  that  woman  ;  after- 
wards, 1  put  on  the  bandages,  leaving  a 
little  sort  of  trap-door,  where  I  could  apply 
a  blister  ;  by  doing  so,  keeping  her  n  a  re- 
cumbent position,  and  attending  to  the  state 
of  her  bowels,  she  has  got  round,-  but  her 
urinary  secretion  used  to  stop  on  the 
third  day. 

I  may  tell  you,  that  whenever  the  water 
is  discharged,  in  general  there  is  a  flow  of 


urine  at  first — a  considerable  flow  of  urino 
from  the  relaxation  induced  in  the  cyst  of 
the  ovary  ;  but,  on  the  third  day,  the  ovary 
begins  to  fill  again,  and  the  urinary  secretion 
is  diminished.  It  is  not  in  every  case  of 
diseased  .ovary  you  find  this  ;  sometimes 
you  find  it,  and  sometimes  you  do  not  ;  and 
this  is  the  case  of  all  sympathetic  affections 
that  I  know 'anything  of:  the  stomach  and 
the  head  sympathise  ;  and  there  are  people, 
too,  of  diseased  stomachs,  without  cerebral 
affection. 

I  have  a  preparation  here  of  the  state  of 
an  ovary,  where,  instead  of  jelly,  or  a  sort 
of  gelatiuous  fluid,  or  a  bloody  fluid  being 
found,  there  was  stuff  like  water-gruel  in  it ; 
this  stuff  became  solid  from  residence,  and 
was  afterwards  rolled  up  into  balls  like  gun- 
bullets.  The  surgeon  who  examined  the 
body,  and  who  gave  me  the  preparation, 
was  much  surprised  at  this  form  of  appear- 
ance. There  was  also  a  great  ball  of  hair 
rolled  up,  and  plastered  over  with  this 
water-gruel  sort  of  stuff. 

Yes,  vou  find  hair  grow  from  the  sides  of 
the  ovaries,  and  afterwards  become  de- 
tached ;  but  it  is  curious  that  this  hair  has 
no  bulb  to  it,  as  hairs  in  common  bane. 
Also  oil  is  found  in  these  cysts  ;  oil  which 
becomes  like  suet  when  cold.  If  you  open 
the  body  when  warm,  you  will  find  it  to  be 
oil,  but  if  you  allow  the  body  to  get  cold, 
this  becomes  of  a  suety  sort  of  consistency. 

Also  in  the  ovary,  you  sometimes  meet 
with  hones;  and  whenever  bones  have  been 
met  with,  the  medical  man  who  has  ex- 
amined the  case,  has  been  apt  to  suspect 
that  there  was  a  fetus.  This  was  the 
opinion  formerly,  that  there  was  an  ovarial 
fetus  in  such  a  case,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  fetus  had  decayed  and  been  absorbed, 
but  that  these  bones  had  been  left :  now 
Doctor  Baillie  invalidated  this  opinion,  by 
the  examination  of  a  child  who  must  have 
been  a  virgin,  and  in  whose  ovary  he  found 
a  bone.  Then  I  dare  say  those  who  are 
disposed  to  speculate,  might  say,  O,  well, 
I  don't  wonder  at  that;  the  ovary  is  kept 
down  with  very  peculiar  and  elastic  powers  ; 
it  may  form  bone ;  it  is  intended  to  form 
bone,  which  might  be  the  rudiments  of  the 
embryo,  and  so  on.  Now  that  does  not  at 
all  seem  to  me  to  be  sound  physiology  ;  and 
it  is  invalidated  by  this  case — a  case  which 
occurred  in  an  animal  that  was  neither  male 
nor  female,  to  wit,  a  gelding.  (Laughter.) 
One  of  the  horses  of  the  artillery  at  Wool- 
wich died  ;  Mr.  Coleman  had  him  opened, 
and  he  found  below  his  kidney  a  kind  of 
cyst  which  had  in  it  a  tumour,  cf  a  fleshy 
hardness  ;  he  tried  to  cut  it  through,  but 
he  could  not,  and  he  was  obliged  to  saw  it. 
It  was  a  fleshy  tumour  in  a  sort  of  cyst,  but 
containing  horse-teeth — large  horse-teeth, 
with  processes  of  enamel  descending  be- 
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tween  the  bones  of  the  teeth.  Now  these 
could  not  have  been  formed,  but  upon  the 
bulbs,  and  upon  compound  capsules.  Well, 
then,  the  vessels  of  a  part  seem  competent 
to  do  anything,  and  to  build  up  any  kind  of 
structure.  Now  this  is  what  I  have  to  say 
about  the  disease  of  the  ovary. 

Supeifatation.—A  great  deal  of  fuss  has 
been  made  of  late  where  appearances  have 
been  met  with,  that  have  led  to  the  idea  of 
the  existence  of  what  is  called  superfcetution, 
<is  if  there  was  an  embryo  within  an  em- 
bryo. You  have  heard  of  those  cases, 
doubtless.  A  person  has  some  swelling  in 
the  abdomen,  the  nature  of  which  is  unin- 
telligible ;  and,  subsequently,  the  patient 
dying,  on  being  examined,  it  is  found  that 
this  swelling  is  something  like  a  foetus ; 
that  there  is  a  head,  and  a  trunk,  and  limbs 
to  it.  But,  in  general,  nothing  has  been 
made  out,  as  to  the  supply  of  such  a  foetus. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  supplied,  if  the  case 
was  made  out  at  all,  by  the  aortic  system  of 
the  subject.  But  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
sort  of  second  conception — a  foetus  within  a 
fortus,  and  looked  upon  as  exceedingly  mar- 
vellous. Now,  if  the  same  thing  had  grown 
upon  the  back  of  a  patient,  why  there  would 
have  been  no  marvel  in  it :  do  we  not  find 
children  formed  with  superfluous  mem- 
branes, and  yet  consider  them  as  no  matter 
of  surprise  at  all-!  I  may  be  wrong,  you 
see,  in  these  opinions,  but  I  tell  you  my 
notions  about  them.  To  me  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  very  remarkable. 

Monstrosities. — I  have  not  talked  of  mon- 
strosities ;  the  subject  is  endless  ;  but  I  wish 
to  tell  you,  what  seems  to  me,  physiologi- 
cally speaking,  the  most  curious  thing  with 
respect  to  monstrosities,  as  related  in  a  case 
by  Dr.  Clarke  :  a  woman  was  delivered, 
Who  had  two  ova ;  out  of  one  ovum  was 
formed  a  healthy  well-formed  child,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  more  in  the  uterus  ;  and 
out  of  the  other  ovum  there  was  delivered  a 
mass  of  flesh,  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth,  and 
one  and  a  half  inch,  or  two  inches,  in  thick- 
ness ;  in  one  part  of  it  there  was  inserted 
the  funis,  and  the  other  end  was  attached  to 
the  ovum  ;  it  had  neither  head  nor  extre- 
mities. Dr.  Clarke  took  it  home,  and  in- 
jected it  from  the  funis  ;  he  made  it  red 
throughout  with  injection  ;  it  was  a  fleshy 
mass  ;  it  was  cut  asunder,  and  what  do  you 
think  he  found  in  it  1  Heart,  lungs,  or 
digestive  organs  1  Not  one  of  them  ;  it 
was  a  vascular  mass  throughout  ;  but  nearly 
extending  the  whole  length  of  it,  there  was 
a  gigantic  thigh-bone,  much  bigger  than 
could  have  belonged  to  any  child  born  in 
the  natural  way.  You  will  say,  what  vessels 
were  there  to  supply  this  bone,  when  there 
was  neither  heart  nor  anything  of  that  kind 
found  iu  the  mass  \    Did  the  vessels  ema- 


nate from  the  placenta  which  produced  a 
mass  of  flesh,  and  a  well  modelled  thigh- 
bone, differing  in  nothing  from  a  natural 
thigh-boue,  saving  its  gigantic  size-! 

Well,  I  say,  in  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  this  is  curious.  In  general  it  is  said, 
where  products  come  out  from  a  second 
ovum,  that  there  is  a  communication  be- 
tween the  vessels  of  the  placenta  of  the 
two  ovums,  so  that  this  accounts  for  a  sort 
of  mode  of  conveying  nourishment. 

Well,  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  morbid  anatomy,  or  its  appear- 
ances in  the  examination  of  the  female 
genitals. 
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Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 


DR. CLUTTERBUCK. 

Lecture     XII. 
On  Specific  Fevers. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  class  of  diseases 
which  have  all  the  essential  characters  of 
idiopathic  fever,  but  with  several  peculiarities 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  both  from 
ordinary  fever,  and  from  one  another.  They 
have  been  usually  termed  exanthemata,  or 
eruptive  fevers,  from  their  being  commonly 
attended  with  an  efflorescence  or  eruption  of 
some  kind  on  the  skin,  different  in  the  diffe- 
rent species,  as  I  shall  presently  describe  to 
you.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
these  specif  c  or  eruptive  fevers,  the  chief  of 
which  are  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  the  vaccine,  cynanche  parol'uhea,  or 
the  mumps,  and  probably  others  less  known. 
These  are  all  sufficiently  characterised  as 
specific  fevers  ;  but  others  have  been  included 
in  the  class,  with  doubtful  propriety.  Such 
are  pestis  or  the  plague,  erysipelas,  miliaria, 
urtic.ar'ui,  pemphigus,  and  aphtha.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed now  to  explain  to  you  in  what  respects 
these  specific  fevers  differ  from  ordinary  idiopa- 
thic fever,  and  then  describe  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each. 

The  spec'fic  fevers  commence  with  the 
symptoms  of  ordinary  idiopathic  fever,  both 
local  and  general.  The  manner  of  attack  is 
the  same.  There  are,  for  example,  the  local 
symptoms  of  pain  in  the  head,  with  disturb- 
ance of  the  sensorial  functions;  and  the  same 
constitutional  disorder,  (pyrexia  or  a  febrile 
state  of  system).  So  that,  at  first,  you 
would  be  ucable  to  ascertain  the  precise  na- 
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ture  of  the  disease.  If,  for  instance,  you 
saw  a  patient  during  the  eruptive  fever  of 
small  pox,  and  before  the  eruption  had  made 
its  appearance  on  the  skin,  you  would  be 
unable  to  determine  the  actual  nature  of  the 
disease  present.  You  would  say,  the  pa- 
tient is  labouring  under  fever  ;  but  notliing 
further.  It  is  not  till  you  had  watched  the 
progress  of  the  disease  for  a  certain  time, 
that  you  would  he  able  to  determine  its  par- 
ticular nature. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  class  of  diseases 
are  various. 

1.  They  are  contagious,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  as  I  before  explained  to 
you :  that  is,  they  are  produced,  each  of 
them,  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar  poison  or 
virtu  ;  which  vims  is  generated  in  the  body 
of  the  sick  while  labouring  under  the  dis- 
ease, and  communicated  to  another,  either 
in  the  way  of  actual  contact  in  a  solid  or 
fluid  form,  or  by  effluvia.  There  is  no  suf- 
ficient reason  to  believe,  that  they  ever 
arise  spontaneously,  or  from  any  other 
source  than  that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

2.  They  are  all  of  them,  comparatively 
speaking,  new  diseases,  no  mention  of  them 
being  made  in  the  works  of  the  older  writ- 
ers ;  such  as  those  of  Hippocrates,  Aretajus, 
Galen,  Celsus,  or  others  equally  remote. 
The  exact  time  of  their  first  appearance  is 
unknown ;  nor  do  we  know  any  thing  cer- 
tain regarding  their  origin,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  account  for  their  existence  at.  one  time 
or  place,  rather  than  another.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  have  had  their  source 
in  the  application  of  a  virus  from  some  ani- 
mal in  a  diseased  state  ;  and  the  disease, 
when  thus  once  excited,  might  have  been 
transmitted  afterwards  from  one  human  sub- 
ject to  another  ;  just  as  we  |see  to  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  vaccine  disease.  But 
this  is  mere  conjecture. 

:3.  They  take  place  but  once  in  the  same 
individual,  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  disease  being  afterwards  exempt  from 
their  influence.  This  rule  is  general  with 
regard  to  all  of  them  ;  though  there  are  pro- 
bably exceptions.  These,  however,  are  very- 
few  ;  and  indeed  most  of  those  that  have 
been  adduced  as  such,  are  equivocal. 

4.  They  have  peculiar  characters,  and 
their  progress  and  termination  are  likewise 
peculiar  ;  by  the  observation  of  which  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  other  diseases, 
and  from  one  another. 

.5.  They  are  for  the  most  part  incurable 
by  art,  having  a  determined  course  to  run, 
when  they  terminate  spontaneously,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  health.  This  course  can 
hardly  be  prevented,  nor  materially  inter- 
rupted without  disadvantage.  All  that,  in 
general,  art  can  do  towards  their  relief,  is  in 
the  way  of  mitigation  merely. 


I  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  them  indi- 
vidually, and  nearly  in  the  order  given  above. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  minute  here, 
because  you  will  easily  perceive  that  the 
treatment  is  very  simple,  being  merely  pal- 
liative ;  while  the  means  we  employ  are  of 
the  simplest  kind  ;  for  we  have  no  specific 
remedies,  such  as  mercury  is  in  syphilis. 

1.  Small  pox  (variola).  This  is  the  most 
important  of  the  specific  fevers,  for  none,  pro- 
bably, lias  been  so  destructive  to  the  human 
race.  The  first  mention  made  of  this  dis- 
ease is  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  phy- 
sicians, about  the  fourth  century  :  but  it  is 
not  spoken  of  as  a  new  disease,  but  as  one 
with  which  they  had  been  long  familiar : 
nor  is  any  allusion  made  to  its  origin  or  first 
appearance. 

The  attack  of  the  variolous  fever  is  said  to 
be  distinguished  by  an  unusual  degree  of 
pain  in  the  hack  and  loins,  and  also  pain 
upon  pressure  on  the  epigastrium.  These 
symptoms,  though  often  present,  are  not  at 
all  times  remarkable.  About  the  third  day 
from  the  commencement  of  the  fever,  there 
appear  on  the  skin  very  minute  red  spots,  at 
first  scarcely  larger  than  flea-bites,  and 
without  perceptible  elevation.  In  a  few 
hours  they  spread,  become  elevated,  and 
gradually  rise  into  pimples,  which  go  into 
suppuration,  in  the  space  of  from  four  or  five 
to  eight  days  or  longer,  depending  much 
upon  the  number  of  the  pustules  present. 
The  pustules  thus  formed,  gradually  become 
dry,  and  in  general  without  breaking,  the 
fluid  they  contain  being  either  dissipated  by 
exhalation,  or  absorbed.  A  brownish  crust 
forms  on  the  surface,  which,  in  a  week 
or  more,  falls  off,  leaving  a  red  spot  be- 
hind on  the  skin  ;  and  often  a  depression  or 
pitting,  which  remains  for  life.  It  is  com- 
monly many  weeks  before  the  skin  recovers 
its  natural  hue. 

There  are  many  varieties  to  he  observed 
in  small-pox,  both  as  regards  the  fever  and 
the  eruption.  Thus,  the  eruptive  fever  is  at 
times  so  mild,  as  hardly  to  be  noticed  ;  and 
in  this  case  the  succeeding  eruption  is 
trifling,  in  point  of  numbers  :  in  such  cases, 
the  disease  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and 
hence,  probably,  many  are  said  to  be  insus- 
ceptible of  the  disease,  who  have  already 
undergone  it  in  the  mild  way  I  have  just 
described.  At  other  times,  the  fever  at- 
tacks with  great  violence,  and  in  infants  is 
often  attended  with  convulsions  ;  but  this  is 
not  necessarily  followed  by  a  copious  erup- 
tion, often  indeed  the  reverse  :  but  in  ge- 
neral there  is  a  proportion  observed  be- 
tween the  degree  of  fever,  and  the  eruption 
that  succeeds.  If  the  eruption  is  not  very 
abundant,  the  fever  commonly  subsides  on 
the  eruption  being  completed  :  hut  if  the 
pustules  are  very  uumerous,  the  fever  con- 
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tinues  ;  and  this  is  always  an  unfavourable 
sign. 

There  is  great  diversity  also,  in  respect 
te  the  eruption  itself,  which  is  not  only 
more  or  less  numerous,  but  with  very  diffe- 
rent characters:  1.  There  is  the  distinct  kind 
(variola  discreta),  where  the  pustules  are 
more  or  less  numerous  ;  but,  however  nu- 
merous, are  nevertheless  accurately  circum- 
scribed, and  distinct  from  each  other :  in 
this  case,  the  fever  generally  subsides  as 
soon  as  the  eruption. has  taken  place,  The 
character  of  the  pustules  differs  likewise  in 
other  respects  :  sometimes  they  are  white, 
and  contain  a  puriform  fluid  ;  at  other  times, 
the)'  are  transparent,  and  contain  a  limpid 
fluid  (crystalline).  Sometimes,  again,  they 
contain  little  or  no  fluid  (the  wartu  pock). 
All  these  are  of  a  mild  nature,  and  rarely 
dangerous. 

2.  The  confluent  small-pox ,  where  the  pus- 
tules are  extremely  numerous,  with  an  ir- 
regular outline,  flattish  on  the  surface,  and 
breaking  into  one  another.  In  this  case, 
the  fever  continues  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  which  is  always  then 
attended  with  much  danger.  Occasionally, 
■purple  spots  appear  in  the  interstices  of  the 
pustules,  and  the  fever  assumes  a  character 
of  great  malignity. 

In  the  distinct  sort,  if  the  eruption  is  nu- 
merous, the  febrile  symptoms  are  renewed 
about  the  period  of  suppuration  ;  this  is 
called  the  secondary  fever. 

The  pustules  appear  first  on  the  face, 
then  on  the  trunk,  and  lastly  on  the  extre- 
mities ;  there  being  a  day  or  more  of  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  appearance  :  and  they 
follow  the  same  order  in  their  progress  to 
suppuration,  or  maturation,  as  it  is  usually 
termed.  This  process  is  completed  in  seven 
or  eight  days  in  the  mild  and  distinct  sort  ; 
but  where  the  pustules  are  very  numerous, 
a  day  or  two  longer  is  required.  When  the 
disease  is  confluent,  it  is  commonly  much 
longer,  as  twenty  days  or  more,  before  the 
whole  have  maturated. 

Prognosis.  When  small-pox  takes  place 
casually  or  naturally,  as  it  is  called,  and  not 
by  inoculation,  it  proves  fatal  in  a  large  pro- 
portion ;  the  mortality  has  been  variously 
stated  :  as  by  some,  as  high  as  1  in  3  or  4. 
In  hot  climates,  and  in  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  this  may  probably  be 
the  case.  In  favourable  circumstances,  it 
is  probably  not  as  high  as  1  in  10.  This, 
however,  you  must  allow,  is  still  a  large 
proportion  ;  making  it  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  mitigate  by  art,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  disease  altogether.  How 
far  this  can  be  done,  we  shall  presently 
consider. 

The  danger  of  small  pox  depends  paitly 


upon  the  number  of  the  pustules,  partly 
upon  their  character,  and  that  of  the  attend- 
ing disorder  of  system.  A  very  numerous 
eruption  is  always  attended  with  danger, 
from  the  mere  extent  of  inflammation  pre- 
sent. The  confluent  sort  is  still  more  dan- 
gerous :  and  the  same  is  the  case  where 
purple  spots  appear  in  the  interstices,  with 
other  symptoms  of  malignant  fever.  Small- 
pox is  most  dangerous  in  persons  of  high 
health  ;  in  very  young  infants,  who  are 
often  carried  off'  by  convulsions  ;  and  also, 
in  old  persons.  It  is  dangerous  to  women 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy  ;  and  in 
the  earlier  stages,  is  very  likely  to  produce 
abortion.  The  time  of  greatest  danger  is 
from  the  11th  to  the  20th  day,  and  before 
the  maturation  is  completed.  The  signs 
immediately  indicating  danger,  are  a  sudden 
shrinking  of  the  pustules,  with  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  succeeded  by  great  rest- 
lessness and  delirium,  and,  at  length, 
stupor. 

Treatment.  I  have  already  told  you  that 
small-po.t,  like  the  rest  of  the  specific  fevers,  is 
incurable  by  art  :  the  disease  will  run  its 
course,  in  spite  of  remedies.  Your  object 
should  be,  therefore,  to  mitigate  its  vio- 
lence, not  to  attempt  to  interrupt  its  pro- 
gress altogether  ;  for  you  thereby  only 
make  it  irregular,  and  protracted  in  its 
course,  with  a  risk  of  rendering  it  more 
dangerous.  It  is  a  highly  inflammatory 
disease,  and  requires  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, especially  in  the  early  stages,  and  in- 
deed as  long  as  the  pulse  retains  its  strength 
and  fulness.  The  propriety  of  blood-letting 
to  any  great  extent,  is,  however,  question- 
able. Those  of  the  greatest  experience  in 
the  disease,  are  against  its  use,  considering 
that  it  may  do  harm  by  disturbing  the  na- 
tural and  necessary  course  of  the  disease,  so 
as  to  increase  its  danger  by  impeding  the 
process  of  maturation,  which  appears  to  be 
essential  to  recovery.  In  general,  mild  ca- 
thartics, with  the  admission  of  cool  air,  are 
all  that  is  required.  It  was  Sydenham's 
practice  to  give  an  opiate  at  night,  through- 
out the  disease  ;  and  i  he  had  great  experi- 
ence of  it  in  its  worst  forms.  Our  present 
experience  of  small-pox  is  too  limited,  to 
warrant  my  giving  you  a  confident  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
disease,  when  the  skin  turns  pale,  and  the 
pustules  shrink,  with  the  restlessness  I  be- 
fore described,  I  believe  the  common  prac- 
tice of  giving  brandy  to  the  patient,  as  well 
as  other  active  stimulants,  to  be  useful.  The 
hot  both  is  also  proper  on  such  occasions, 
used  from  time  to  time,  but  not  so  long  as 
to  induce  faintness. 

Small-pox  is  wonderfully  mitigated  in  its 
violence  and  danger,  by  the  practic?  of  ino- 
culation ;  that  is,  by  inserting  the  variolous 
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virus  into  a  wound  in  the  skin.  When  this 
operation  is  practised  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  the  deaths  from 
small-pox  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
in  many  hundreds  ;  as  -was  proved  by 
the  practice  of  the  Smalt-pox  Hospital,  previ- 
ous to  the  introduction  of  vaccination.  The 
Vaccine  Board,  it  is  true,  in  their  annual  He- 
ports  to  Parliament,  state  the  matter  very 
differently  ;  exaggerating  enormously,  the 
mortality  of  small-pox,  both  the  casual  and 
the  inoculated.  But  then  you  are  to  consi- 
der, that  the  Vaccine  Board  consists  of  the 
heads  of  the  two  colleges,  who  have  few  or 
no  opportunities  individually,  from  their 
own  experience,  of  knor.ing  any  thing  of 
the  one  practice  or  the  other  :  and  further, 
that  they  divide  among  them  the  lion's  share 
of  the  three  thousand  pounds  annually  granted 
by  a  well-meaning  parliament,  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  vaccine  practice. 

v  No  satisfactory  reason  can  be,  given  for 
the  effect  of  inoculation  in  so  remarkably  mi- 
tigating small-pox.  The  patient,  after  ino- 
culation, usually  sickens  about  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day  ;  whereas  the  disease,  when  taken 
in  the  casual  way,  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance till  after  fourteen  days.  There  is  a 
great  advantage  in  preparing  the  patient  for 
inoculation  ;  and  this  preparation  consists 
merely  in  the  adoption  of  an  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  with  the  use  of  a  few  purgatives, 
before  the  time  of  sickening.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  a  state 
of  high  health  is  the  most  favourable  to  ex- 
cite the  disease  in ;  the  contrary  is,  in  fact, 
the  case  :  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
greater  surgical  operations  are  found  to  be 
most  dangerous  in  healthy  and  robust  sub- 
j  ucts. 

The  small-pox  is  not  merely  mitigated, 
but  prevented,  by  the  practice  of  vaccination, 
newly  introduced  among  us.  By  this  prac- 
tice, a  peculiar  form  of  disease  is  excited, 
consisting,  like  the  other  specific  fevers,  of  a 
local  affection,  and  a  constitutional  disorder 
having  all  the  essential  characters  of  idiopa- 
thic fever.  This  fever  is  sometimes  so 
slight,  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  :  at 
others,  it  is  very  severe  ;  and  in  infants, 
sometimes  attended  with  convulsions  ;  just 
as  happens  in  smallpox.  The  vaccine  disease 
does  not  appear  to  spread  by  effluvia,  but 
only  by  the  direct  application  of  the  virus  to 
he  skin. 

The  power  of  the  vaccine  disease  to  pre- 
vent smallpox,  is  sufficiently  ascertained  in  a 
general  way  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
exceptions  are  so  numerous  as  to  detract 
materially  from  the  value  of  the  vaccine 
practice.  Unfortunately,  the  degree  of 
security  afforded  against  future  small  pox, 
cannot  at  present  be  ascertained,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of 


the  value  of  the  vaccine  practice,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  variolous  inoculation.  The 
forced,  and  almost  exclusive,  use  of  the 
vaccine  inoculation,  from  its  first  introduction, 
has  made  it  impossible  to  know  who  are, 
and  who  are  not  still  susceptible  of  small 
pox  ;  for  persons  are  not  now,  as  formerly, 
much  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  this. 
Many  vears  must  yet  elapse,  before  the  true 
value  of  vaccination  can  be  determined. 
The  superiority  of  the  new  practice  is 
founded  on  the  following  points.  1.  The 
vaecine  disease  is  far  milder,  than  the  vari- 
olous, as  produced  by  inoculation.  2.  It 
leaves  no  deformity  behind  it,  as  the  vario- 
lous inoculation  sometimes  does.  3.  It  is 
better  as  regards  the  public  ;  as  it  is  not 
propagated  by  effluvia  as  small  par  is,  the 
ravages  of  which  are  thus  liable  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  variolous  inoculation,  unless 
practised  under  particular  restrictions. 
These  advantages,  great  as  they  undoubt- 
edly are,  are  counter-balanced  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  insecurity  of  the  vaccine  practice, 
which  does  not,  by  any  means,  afford  equal 
exemption  from  future  small  pox,  with  the 
variolous  disease  itself.  On  which  side  the 
scale  turns  upon  the  whole,  is  at  present 
matter  of  opinion.  I  think  the  public 
should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves 
in  adopting  one  or  the  other  practice  ;  and 
which  they  are  as  competent  to  do,  and 
quite  as  likely  to  come  to  a  judicious  and 
disinterested  conclusion,  as  the  Vaccine 
Board  itself.  I  may  observe,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  the  danger  of  the  variolous  inocu- 
lation has  been  most  unreasonably  exagger- 
ated ;  as  you  will  find  on  comparing  the 
statements  recently  made  on  the  subject 
with  the  recorded  experience  of  the  But- 
tons, Baron  Dimsdale,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Small-pox  Hospital. 

Varicella,  or  chicken-pox,  has  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  small-pox,  as,  at  times,  to  be 
easily  mistaken  for  it.  Severe  chicken-pox 
approaches  very  near  to  small-pox  in  most 
rejects  ;  and  the  two,  no  doubt,  have  often 
been  confounded  together.  The  chief  dis- 
criminating characters  are,  the  milder  na- 
ture and  shorter  duration  of  the  eruptive  fever 
in  varicella — the.  crystalline  appearance  of 
the  pustules  ;  and  their  more  speedy  matura- 
tion and  desquamation.  As  to  the  treat- 
ment of  chicken-pox,  the  mildest  antiphlo- 
gistic means  are  all  that  are  required. 

Rubeola,  the  measles;  called  also,  mmbilli. 
This  disease,'  like  small-pox,  is  contagious, 
and  spreads  widely  by  its  effluvia.  The 
eruption  usually  appears  about  the  fourth  day 
after  the  attack  of  fever.  The  eruption 
consists  of  minute  red  spots,  not  of  the 
brightest  hue,  slightly  raised  above  the 
general  level  of  the  skin,  and  mostly  with 
an  exceedingly  small  vesicle  on  the  top. 
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After  three  or  four  day9,  the  eruption  begins 
to  fade,  leaving  a  scaly  roughness  on  the 
skin  for  some  time.  The  fever  does  not  so 
generally  terminate  with  the  eruption  as  in 
small-pox,  hut  often  continues  afterwards, 
and  sometimes  in  an  aggravated  degree. 

The  disease  commences  with  catarrhal 
.symptoms,  namely,  sneezing,  red  and  watery 
eyes,  and  a  short,  dry,  hoarse  cough.  These 
symptoms  continue  for  some  time  after  the 
eruption  has  disappeared  ;  and  frequently 
the  inflammation  at  this  period  extends  to 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to 
difficulty  of  breathing,  with  pain  in  the 
chest :  a  foundation  is  thus  often  laid  for 
future  phthisis.  Sometimes  the  inflamma- 
tion is  concentrated  about  the  larynx,  and 
produces  symptoms  of  croup. 

The  measles  differ  much,  in  point  of  vio- 
lence and  danger,  in  different  seasons  ; 
sometimes  being  mild  in  character  ;  at  other 
times,  fatal  to  great  numbers.  The  disease 
sometimes  proves  fatal  from  the  violence  of 
the  fever,  or  brain-affection  ;  sometimes  from 
the  pulmonic  inflammation  ;  or  from  the  oc- 
currence of  croup,  as  I  have  just  stated. 
The  continuance  of  inflammation  in  the 
chest,  in  a  chronic  form,  is  another  source 
of  danger,  that  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  of  measles  require 
only  careful  nursing,  and  an  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  while  the  disease  is  running  through 
its  course.  If  either  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
(brain-affection,)  or  those  of  inflammation  in 
the  chest,  are  unusually  violent,  a  more 
active  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  required  ; 
bloodletting  more  particularly.  This  evacua- 
tion is  often  more  requisite  at  the  decline 
of  the  disease  than  at  an  early  period,  on 
account  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms.  The 
antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  patient  carefully  attended 
to,  as  long  as  any  signs  of  pulmonic  or 
catarrhal  inflammation  remain. 

The  measles  are  said  to  be  attended  on 
some  occasions  with  putrid  or  malignant 
symptoms,  such  as  purple  spots  in  the  skin, 
auu  the  like  ;  but  having  no  experience  of 
this  myself,  I  can  give  you  no  directions  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  ;  further  than  say- 
ing, that  the  best  mode  of  treatment  in  such 
cases  is,  I  believe,  not  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained. 

Scarlatina ,  or  scarlet-fever,  so  called  from 
the  bright  red  hue  of  the  skin.  This  is  a 
highly  contagious  disease.  The  efflorescence 
usually  makes  its  appearance  three  or  four 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  fever. 
It  is  more  or  less  generally  diffused  over 
the  skin,  sometimes  pretty  uniformly,  some- 
times in  patches  ;  there  is  also,  generally, 
a  degree  of  roughness  of  the  skin,  occasioned 
by  extremely  minute  pimples  or  vesicles. 


After  three  or  four  days,  the  efflorescence 
fades  and  gradually  disappears,  the  cuticle 
falling  off  in  minute  branny  scales  ;  but 
where  the  cuticle  is  thick,  as  about  the 
hands  and  feet,  it  often  peels  oft'  in  large 
flakes. 

In  most  cases  of  this  disease,  if  not  in  all, 
there  is  soreness  of  the  throat,  arising  from 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  fauces  ;  wbence  the  terms  scarlatina  an- 
ginosa,  cynanche  scarlatina,  and  scarltt  fever 
with  sore  throat,  that  have  been  applied  to 
this  disease. 

There  is  no  disease  that  differs  more  at 
different  times,  in  point  of  severity  and 
danger,  than  this  ;  and  that  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  local  symptoms,  and  the  attend- 
ing fever.  In  some  seasons,  it  spreads 
widely  as  an  epidemic,  and  proves  fatal  to 
great  numbers  ;  and  that  more  quickly  than 
is  the  case  in  almost  any  other  disease,  in 
this  climate  at  least,  At  other  times,  it 
takes  place  sporadically ,  that  is,  individually, 
with  little  disposition  to  spread  by  in- 
fection ;  or  if  it  does  so,  it  is  of  an  uniformly 
mild  character. 

In  many  cases,  the  inflammation  in  the 
fauces  is  trifling  and  superficial,  or,  at  most, 
is  attended  with  slight  ulcerations  that 
quickly  heal ;  in  this  case,  the  attending 
fever  is  also  slight  and  inconsiderable.  In 
some  instances,  the  affection  of  the  throat 
has  not  been  noticed  at  all ;  when  the  term 
Scarlatina  simplex  has  been  applied  to  it.  At 
other  times,  where  the  throat  has  been 
affected,  there  has  been  little  or  no  efflores- 
cence on  the  skin.  Sometimes,  again,  the 
inflammation  in  the  fauces  has  assumed  a 
bad  character,  ending  in  foul  and  putrid 
sloughs,  with  deep  ulcers  ;  and  accompanied 
with  the  symptoms  of  malignant  fever,  that 
is,  a  disturbed  and  oppressed  state  of  brain, 
the  consequence  of  active  inflammation  in 
this  organ.  These  cases  prove  fatal  in  a 
large  proportion.  To  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  terms  putrid,  malignant,  and  ul- 
cerated sore  throat,  have  been  applied, 
(cynanche  maligna.)  It  has  been  made  a 
question,  whether  the  scarlatina  simplex,  and 
the  cynanche  maligna,  are  not  specifically 
different  diseases,  each  proceeding  from  its 
proper  virus  or  contagion.  This  point  may 
be  considered  as  still  undecided.  But  see- 
ing that  when  these  diseases  prevail  epi- 
demically, there  are  often  found,  even  in 
the  same  house,  instances  of  the  most  mild 
and  of  the  most  malignant  species,  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  are 
only  different  degrees  of  the  same  thing, 
modified  by  season,  weather,  and  individual 
constitution. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  you  are  to 
bear  in  mind  its  specific  nature,  and  that  it 
is  scarcely  curable  by  art,  but  will  run  its 
course  in  spite  of  any  remedies.     Palliation, 
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therefore,  is  the  great  object  of  practice. 
Slight  cases  may  be  safely  enough  left  to 
themselves  :  the  more  severe  ones  call   for 
more  attention.     In  the  eariy  stages  of  the 
disease,  the  general  febrile  action  is    to  be 
moderated  by  cool  air,  and  keeping  the  skin 
cool,  by   occasionally    moistening    it    with 
simple  water,  which  is  better  than  vinegar 
and   water.     And    the  regimen   altogether 
should  be  mildly  antiphlogistic.     The  utility 
of  bloodletting  is  an  unsettled  point,   and  one 
about  which  directly  opposite  opinions  are 
entertained.     It    appears  to   me    to  be    in 
general  unnecessary  ;  while,  if  used,  it  can- 
not be  expected  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disease. 
Were    any  very   urgent  symptom  to  arise, 
such  as  early  delirium,  or  croup,  and^this  in 
a  habit  of  tolerable  strenth,  I  should  have  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  moderate  bleeding. 
W  hen   malignant   symptoms   present   them- 
selves, such  as  foul  and  putrid  sloughs  in  the 
fauces,  with   a  weak   and  rapid  pulse,  blood- 
letting would  seem  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
But  there  is  still  a  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of 
bark  and  wine,  and  ammonia,  and  the  like,  in 
such  circumstances.     The  late  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  these  re- 
medies, and  the  practice  became  in   conse- 
quence   very  general.     But  Dr.  Fothergill 
subsequently  changed  his  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  them,  and  at  present  they  are  but 
little  used.      According  to  my  observation, 
such  remedies,  carried  to  any  great  extent, 
do   harm,  by  aggravating  the  febrile  symp- 
toms  altogether.     It   has   appeared  to  me, 
that   even  in  the   most  formidable  circum- 
stances, a  passive  mode  of  treatment  is  the 
best,   such  as  I  have  mentioned  above,   as 
applicable  to  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
Liquid  chlorine,  formerly  called  the  oxymuria- 
tic  acid,  was  at  one  time  reckoned  almost  a 
specific  in  this  disease  ;    and  large  doses  of 
the  capsicum  have  also  been  recommended, 
both  locally,  as  a  gargle,  and  taken   into  the 
stomach  ;  but  these    have  been   used  upon 
theoretical  grounds,  rather  than  from  actual 
experience.     I  can  only  say  with  respect  to 
them,   that  I   have   seen  no  reason  to  con- 
sider them  as  of  much  importance. 

The  mumps  (cynanche  parotidcea).  This  is  a 
fever  of  a  peculiar,  and  evidently  contagious 
nature.  The  distinctive  character  is  a 
painful  and  extensive  swelling  of  the  parotid 
and  maxillary  glands  ;  which  continues  three 
or  four  days,  and  then  declines  ;  the  fever 
usually  going  off  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  as  the  swel- 
ling about  the  throat  subsides,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  testes  frequently  arises  in  the 
form  of  what  is  called  hernia  humomlis,  but 
which  soon  again  disappears  :  at  times,  brain - 
affection  with  delirium  follows  this  sub- 
sidence of  the  swelling  of  the  testes.  It  is 
said  that,  in  females,  the  mamma:  become  in- 
flamed and  painful,  like  the  testes  in  the  male 


subject :  and  I    think  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  instances  of  this. 

In  general,  the  disease  altogether  is  mild 
in  its  character,  and  requires  only  a  mild 
antiphlogistic  treatment.  If  the  pain  or 
fever  are  unusually  great,  blood-letting  may 
be  called  for,  to  relieve  them. 

Urticaria  or  nettle  rash,  called  also  esscra,  has 
been  sometimes  classed  with  the  exanthe- 
mata or  specific  fevers  :  as  has  likewise  ery- 
sipelas, and  even  aphtha  miliaria,  or  the 
miliary  fever,  (so  called  from  th„>  skin  being 
covered  with  minute  whitish  pimples,  re- 
sembling millet-seed  in  appearance,)  has 
been  looked  upon  in  the  same  %ht  ;  but 
there  is  a  doubt  with  respect  to  all  of  these, 
as  to  their  specific  character,  and  as  to  then- 
being  contagious  or  otherwise.  Pemphigus 
is  of  so  rare  occurrence,  that  I  can  hardly 
venture  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it.  Hydro- 
phobia might,  I  think,  with  much  propriety, 
be  placed  among  specific  fevers,  for  it  has  the 
essential  characters  of  fever,  together  with  a 
peculiar  train  of  symptoms  that  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  diseases  ;  while,  like  the 
other  specific  fevers,  it  arises  solely  from  the 
application  of  a  peculiar  virus,  generated  in 
the  body  of  a  rabid  animal.  Unfortunately, 
the  fatal  virulence  of  this  poison  is  such,  as 
hitherto  to  have  defied  the  power  of  art  to 
subdue  its  effects  :  and  prevention  alone  can 
be  looked  to  ;  the  only  means  of  accomplish- 
ing which,  that  are  deserving  of  any  con- 
fidence, is  the  complete  excision  of  the  bit- 
ten part.  This  would  be  justifiable  at  any 
period  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  destruction  of  the  part  by  caus- 
tic is  less  to  be  relied  upon,  as  it  appears  to 
have  often  failed  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  symptoms, 

I  shall  next  have  to  treat  of  the  turn- 
febrile  diseases  of  the  brith),  embracing  the 
class  of  neuroses  of  Dr.  Cullen,  the  mrvout 
affections  of  other  writers. 
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On  Sunday  last,  at  the  Hospital  of  Sur- 
gery in  Panton-square,  Mr.  VVardrop,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Bennett,  removed  rather  more 
than  half  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  extensively  affected 
with  the  above  disease.  It  was  a  most  for- 
midable operation,  and  the  first  time  that  it 
has  been  performed  in  England.  The  pa- 
tient is  still  in  the  Hospital,  is  doing  re - 
maikably  well,  and  the  scientific  practi- 
tioner might  feel  gratified  in  having  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  her. 
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THE    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  March  31,  1827. 


The  Number  of  the  Yellow  Journal  for 
the  present  month  (March)  is  equally  as 
uninteresting  as  the  most  worthless  of  its 
predecessors.  It  is  dull,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable, and  in  going  from  Johnson's 
*'  Blue  "  to  Roderick's  •'  Yellow,"  it  is  a 
change  merely  from  "chaff"  to  "bran." 
We  are  heartily  sick  of  the  insipidity  of 
both,  and  implore  them,  if  they  have  one 
spark  of  wit  or  a  single  grain  of  benevolent 
feeling,  to  supply  us  on  future  occasions 
with  something  of  a  more  agreeable  nature, 
than  the  recent  results  of  their  editorial 
cookery.  Too  much  of  hotch-potch,  like  too 
much  of  any  other  good  thing,  must  in  the 
end  prove  not  only  annoying  but  pernicious. 
It  is  the  precursor  of  inveterate  indigestion ; 
hence  the  morbid  inflation  of  the  "  blue  " 
editor's  entrails,  and  his  lachrymose  effusions 
on  gas.  The  chief  ingredients  of  the  hacht'e 
en  pot,  now  before  us,  are  styled  "  Original 
Papers  and  Cases"  on  "  Erysipelas,"  by  Mr. 
Arnott,  "  Distortions  of  the  Spine,"  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  "  Treatment  of  Fractures,"  by 
Mr.  Chandler,  "  Wounded  and  Diseased 
Arteries,"  by  Mr.  Travers,  «' Tumor  in  the 
Spermatic  Chord  treated  as  incarcerated 
Bubonocele,"  by  Mr.  Jeffreys,  "  Fatal 
Case  of  Chorea,"  by  Dr.  Hawkins,  "  Coses 
of  Injuries  of  the  Head,"  by  Mr.  Nobody, 
and,  lastly,  on  the  "  Inefficiency  of  the  Act 
of  Vomiting,  in  removing  Arsenic  from  the 
Stomach,"  by  Mr.  Scott.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  list,  which  we  have  copied  from  the 
last  page  of  the  cover,  the  following  signifi- 
cant notice  is  attached  in  a  parenthesis, 
thus  ("  For  various  other  origiual  articles 
see  our  Intelligence")  precisely  what  we 
would  like  to  see  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  just 
what  we  have  been  looking  for  most  anxi- 
ously, during  the  last  three  years,  in  vain, 
which  we  now  despair  of  ever  seeing,  and 
No.  187. 


therefore  shall  never  search  for  it  again. 
However,  under  the  misapplied  head  "  In- 
telligence," a  few  other  slops  are  thrown 
in  to  complete  the  medley.  "  A  Monthly  Re- 
port of  prevalent  Diseases,"  "  Case  of  Ob- 
literation of  the  Aorta,"  by  Mr.  Churchill, 
"  Remarks  on  Inflammation,"  by  Mr.  Wise, 
"  On  Salivation  from  inhaling  Mercurial 
Vapour,"  by  Mr.  Somerville,  "  On  the  Uti« 
lity  of  fumigations,"  by  Mr.  (not  J.  H.) 
Green,  and  "  On  Constitutional  Effects 
from  the  external  Application  of  Bella- 
donna," by  Mr.  Wade. 

In  noticing  these  articles  we  shall  not 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  foregoing  arrange- 
ment, and  on  some  of  them  we  shall  offer  no 
comments  at  all,  as  they  are  beneath  all 
criticism.  Air.  Arnott's  paper  on  "  Ery- 
sipelas, accompanied  by  Affection  of  the 
Throat,"  occupies  no  less  than  eighteen 
pages,  and  in  recapitulation  the  author  says, 

"  On  reviewing,  therefore,  these  obser- 
vations, and  for  the  reasons  developed  in  the 
course  of  them,  I  would  venture  in  con- 
clusion, to  submit — 

"1.  That  the  term  erysipelas  should  be 
restricted  to  that  febrile  affection  of  the 
system,  accompanied  with  inflammation  of 
the  integuments  of  the  face,  to  whiclx  it  has 
most  usually  been  applied  ;  and  that,  until 
we  have  better  evidence  for  so  doing,  the 
expression  erysipelas  and  erysipelatous, 
should  not  be  applied  to  affections  of  the 
skin  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

"  2.  That  the  term  erysipelas  phlegmo- 
nodes  should  be  abandoned,  as  unnecessary, 
as  well  as  inacurate,  and  applied  to  dissimi- 
lar morbid  conditions." 

It  surely  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
insert  any  more  of  these  "  propositions."  The 
first  is  absurd,  and  the  second  unintelligible. 
In  the  former,  Mr.  Arnott  recommends  that 
the  term  erysipelas  should  be  '.'  restricted  ta 
that  febrile  affection  of  the  system,  accom- 
panied with  inflammation  of  the  integuments 
of  the  face  ;  "  and  on  the  same  principle,  he 
of  course  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
restricting  "  the  term  gout  to  that  febrile 
affection  of  the  system  accompanied  with 
inflammation  of" — the  great  toe!  This  would 
be  carrying  us  back  a  trifle, — only  two  or 
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three  centuries  or  so  to  be  sure.  In  a  word, 
with  the  best  feelings  towards  Mr.  Arnott, 
we  earnestly  advise  him  to  commence  the 
study  of  Bichat's  general  anatomy,  and 
in  a  very  few  weeks  he  will  relinquish  his 
scheme  of  mapping  out  the  skin  of  the  hu- 
man body  into  square  inches,  and  of  applying 
to  these  little  territories  dissimilar  designa- 
tions, when  assailsd  by  the  same  enemy. 

Mr.  Chandler  has  invented  a  machine  for 
the  better  security  of  fractured  extremities, 
of  the  merits  of  which  we  cannot  speak,  as 
we  have  neither  tried  it  nor  seen  it  tried. 

Dr.  Hawkins's  case  of  chorea  proved  fatal, 
notwithstanding  "  a  full,  but  unsuccessful 
trial  was  made  of  the  purgative  plan  of  Dr. 
Hamilton.  The  patient  had  repeated 
doses  of  calomel,  senna,  or  jalap  ;  and  an 
enema  of  oil  of  turpentine  was  three  times 
administered."  He  does  not  state  that 
purgatives  were  administered  daily,  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Hamilton,  but  that  she  '*  had  re- 
peated doses,"  and  we  are  justified  in  the 
opinion,  that  purgatives  were  not  employed 
to  a  sufficient  extent,  from  Dr.  Haw- 
kins's own  assertion,  that  when  given, 
"  they  never  failed  to  bring  away  copious 
and  dark-coloured  evacuations ;"  it  would, 
we  think,  have  been  but  consistent  with 
"  sound"  medical  knowledge,  if  the  purga- 
tives had  been  continued  until  no  more 
"  copious  dark-coloured  evacuations"  could  be 
procured,  and  probably  Dr.  H.  now  enter- 
tains a  similar  opinion.  Of  the  propriety  of 
the  practice  of  almost  daily  administering 
purgatives  in  chorea,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Dr.  Hamilton,  we  can  speak  with 
much  confidence,  as  we  have  seen  it  atten- 
ded with  the  greatest  success. 

In  the  paper  of  Mr.  Nobody,  on  "  In- 
juries of  the  Head,"  we  are  gravely  told  that 
those  cases  "  which  have  been  denominated 
concussion  and  compression  of  the  brain, 
have  many  symptoms  that  are  common  to 
both  ;"  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  that  the 


act  of  vomiting  is  often  insufficient  to  cause 
the  ejection  of  arsenic  from  the    stomach, 
which  important  facts  we  apprehend  were 
pretty  well  known  to  the  "  sound"  chirur- 
gicals  of  Kamschatka  some  fifty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Churchill's  case  of  alleged  obliteration 
of  the  aorta  might  have  remained  in  Dart 
Street  amongst  the  "botanicals,"  without 
any  great  injury  to  medical  science ;  he  him- 
self allows  that  "  the  pathological  descriptions 
are  obscure,  and    difficult   to   comprehend." 
Why  publish,  then?     The   "remarks"   of 
Mr.  Wise  "  on  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation,"  are  not  overwise  ;  the  bella- 
donna case  of  Mr.  Wade  "  does  not  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the   pupil ;"   and  we  have 
passed  through    the    fumigating  papers  of 
Messrs.  Somerville,  Green,  Moonshee,  and 
Shastree,  without  being  suffocated — no  tri- 
fling escape.     John  Shaw,  with  his  thou- 
sand distortions,  has  really  become  a  com- 
plete bore.     He  claims  pre-eminence  as  a 
spinal  doctor  ;   and  in  order  to  attain   his 
object,  he  probably  deems  it  necessary  to 
abuse  and  misrepresent  all  other  labourers 
in  the  same  vineyard.  The  reclining  posture, 
introduced  by  the  excellent  Mr.  Baynton, 
is  declared  to  be  injurious,  when  constant ; 
though,  the  fact  is,  according  to  uniform  ex- 
perience, directly  the  reverse.     It  is  to  be 
employed  daily  for  certain  periods,  and  is 
then  beneficial.     The   critical  moment  is, 
of  course,  revealed  only  to  the  supernatural 
genius  of  our  admirable  Crichton.     Gym- 
nastics, too,  are  essential  to  success ;  but 
Mr.  Ward    neither  directs  them    like   an 
anatomist,  nor  varies  them,  with  the  requi- 
site skill.     Stretching  the  spine  is  also  an 
indispensable  operation,    when   done   with 
weights   and    pulleys,   but  with   the   fixed 
machinery  of  Dr.  Harrison,  it  is  often  bene- 
ficial.    Really,    Mr.  Shaw,   to  be    serious 
on  a  grave  question,  did  you  ever  witness  or 
practise  these  several  modes  which  you  ven- 
ture to    condemn  in  no  measured  terms  1 
We  rather  believe,  for  out  own  part,  that 
you  have  not ;  and,  moreover,  that  this  un- 
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generous  opposition  is  kindled  more  by  the 
mammon  of  pelf,  than  the  disinterested 
emotions  of  a  scientific  mind.  We  feel  no  in- 
clination to  assume  the  offensive,  and  push 
our  videts  into  the  enemy's  lines,  otherwise 
we  could  easily  prove,  that  Mr.  Shaw's 
notch  potch  processes,  gleaned  from  every 
quarter,  are  an  ignis-fatuus,  which  glistens 
at  a  distance,  but  neither  warms  nor  reno- 
vates. 

May  we  ask  who  is  A.  Shaw,  the  deli- 
neator of  J.  Shaw's  two  engravings  of  Mary 
Anne  Roach's  distorted  back.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  ascertain,  at  the  starting  post, 
that  the  figures  were  faithfully  taken  from 
the  girl's  person  ;  that  they  are,  moreover, 
true  representations  of  the  deformity  before 
the  treatment  began,  and  after  it  was  con- 
cluded. We  do  not  require  to  be  told,  that 
a  complaisant  artist  can  easily  increase  the 
distortion  in  one  drawing,  and  reduce  it  in 
the  other.  It  is  also  to  our  purpose  to  re- 
mark, that  unless  portrait  painters  will  con- 
descend to  flatter  their  employers,  they 
never  succeed  with  the  public.  Is  it  then 
too  much  to  suppose,  that  A.  Shaw  may 
have  performed  a  friendly  office  to  J.  Shaw, 
on  an  occasion  so  flattering  to  his  interest 
and  his  vanity.  The  thing  is  certainly  not 
impossible. 

After  all,  we  maintain  that  little  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  drawings  made  directly 
from  the  figure,  and  least  of  all  when  exe- 
cuted by  friends  or  dependants.  Casts  taken 
by  artists  of  reputation  and  experience  are 
cf  a  very  different  order  and  denomination. 
These  models  are  true  representations  of 
the  parts  intended  to  be  shown.  They  can- 
not err,  and  remain  durable  monuments  of 
the  objects  portrayed.  We  remember  to 
have  seen,  at  the  time,  a  very  strong  display 
of  the  lateral  curvature  described  by  Dr. 
Harrison,  and  exhibited  in  the  YelUiw  Fun- 
gus. The  distortion  was  much  greater  than 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  patient,  and  the  success  was 
certainly  mere  complete.  It  will  be  seen, 
on  reference  to  the  plates,  that  not  a  shadow 
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of  deformity  remained  at  the  end  of  the 
process ;  whereas,  with  Mary  Anne  Roach, 
the  disease  is  far,  very  far,  from  being  sub- 
dued. Why,  in  "  comparing  the  plans 
recommended  in  England,  with  those  pur- 
sued in  Germany  and  France,"  did  Mr. 
Shaw  omit  to  notice  Dr.  Harrison's  brilliant 
and  unique  display  of  success  ?  Does  he 
expect,  vain  man,  per  fas  et  nefas,  to 
raise  himself  into  eminence  ?  If  it  be  his 
ungenerous  aim  to  prosecute  such  schemes 
by  misrepresentation  and  detraction,  we 
assure  him  that  a  discerning  and  liberal 
public  will  defeat  his  object,  and  convince 
him,  that  an  open  and  honourable  course  is 
more  likely  to  gain  him  the  distinction  to 
which  he  aspires,  than  a  covert  and  dirty 
path.  Dr.  Harrison's  casts  were  taken  from 
the  figure  by  Mr.  Mazzoni,  the  eminent 
modeller,  before  and  after  the  treatment 
concluded.  We  therefore  do  not  hesitate 
to  place  the  fullest  reliance  upon  his  en- 
gravings, while  we  must  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive those  of  Mr.  Shaw,  cum  grano  salis. 

The  last  paper  on  which  we  have  to  offer 
any  comments  is  that  of  Mr,  Jeffreys,  en- 
titled an  "  Account  of  a  Case  in  which  a 
Tumour  in  the  Spermatic  Chord  was  com- 
plicated with  Symptoms  so  strongly  resem- 
bling those  of  Incarcerated  Bubonocele,  as 
to  lead  to  an  Operation  by  which  the  true 
Nature  of  the  Disease  was  ascertained," 
which  we  published  verbatim  at  page  805 
of  our  last  Number.  This  is  not  the  least 
curiosity  of  the  records  of  "  Hole  and  Cor- 
ner "  Surgery  ;  had  this  paper  appeared 
originally  in  The  Lancet  as  an  "  unautho- 
rised" production,  there  are  not  six  Hos- 
pital Surgeons  of  this  town  who  would 
have  failed  to  declare,  that  it  was  a  false 
and  infamous  libel  on  the  splendid  talents  of 
Mr.  Uandager  Jeffreys  ;  that  it  contained 
not  a  word  of  truth  ;  that  it  was  published 
for  the  basest  of  purposes  ;  that  it  was  our 
object  to  misrepresent  the  supporters  of  the 
College,  and  to  render  them  objects  of  con- 
tempt in  the  eyes  of  all  the  general  prac- 
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titioners  in  the  kingdom.  Had  we  been  the 
first  to  publish  the  report,  these  denuncia- 
tions would  have  been  repeated  at  the  din- 
ner tables  of  all  the  "  Pures,"  would  have 
bee  vociferated  throughout  the  squares  of 
all  our  Hospitals,  and  would  have  been  bel- 
lowed into  the  ears  of  the  students  in  four- 
fifths  of  our  recognised  theatres  of  anatomy. 
Many  would  have  believed  the  "  Hole  and 
Corner"  gentry;  but  happily  the  credulous 
are  not  quite  so  numerous  now,  as  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  our  labours  ; 
consequently  our  task  has  become  compara- 
tively easy.  Some  forty  months  ago,  the 
Hospital  Surgeons  of  this  town  were  looked 
up  to  by  the  profession  and  the  public  gene- 
rally as  the  great  lords  of  the  surgical  crea- 
tion, and  with  the  "  Pure  "  family,  were 
really  objects  of  worship.  No  one  stopped 
to  inquire  what  their  qualifications  were 
that  commanded  so  much  respect ;  which 
neglect  of  duty  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  has  not  only  proved  a  prolific  source  of 
emolument  to  the  undeserving,  but  also  the 
remote  cause  of  much  human  suffering. 
Prom  all  that  we  can  learn,  it  appears  that 
Hospital  Surgeons  have  been  objects  of 
respect  simply  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
in  office,  whilst  the  means  by  which  they 
obtained  their  elevation  were  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  which 
we  shall  not  now  discuss,  as  the  manner  of 
conducting  elections  of  the  officers  of  our 
Hospitals  will  engage  much  of  our  future 
attention  ;  premising  only,  that  the  readiest 
way  to  their  improvement  would  be  a  radi- 
cal reformation  in  the  government  of  our 
College.  To  return  from  this  digression  to 
the  paper  before  us,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  the  first  six  lines  contain  a  state- 
ment more  calculated  to  render  the  sur- 
geons of  St.  George's  Hospital  objects  of 
far  greater  contempt,  than  all  the  exposures 
they  have  experienced  at  our  hands  ;  true 
it  is,  that  on  all  occasions  we  have  been  most 
anxious  to  adhere  to  facts,  and  never  to  con- 
demn, except  on  evidence  of  aa  indubitable 
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character.     As   it   must  be   a  source  of 


satisfaction  to  a  judge  and  jury,  after  having1 
condemned  a  criminal  to  death,  to  hear 
from  his  own  lips  a  confession  of  the  justice 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  truth  of  the  testi- 
mony on  which  he  had  been  convicted  ;  so 
it  is  with  us  most  gratifying  to  receive  the 
confession  of  those  delinquents  whom  we 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  placing  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Here  is  the  con- 
fession, and  if  it  do  not  stamp  the  character 
of  St.  George's  surgery  as  the  worst  in  the 
kingdom  ;  if  it  do  not  establish  most  incon- 
trovertibly  the  truth  of  our  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  poor  Wheeler  and  Hammond, 
of  Mary  Burnet,  and  other  victims  of  "  Hole 
and  Corner"  surgery  ;  henceforth  let  words 
be  devoid  of  meaning,  or  confessions  of 
guilt  be  received  as  the  only  testimonies  of 
moral  excellence.  Mr.  Bandager  Jeffreys 
loquitur.  "  Cases  have  not  unfreqcently 
occurred,  where  another  disease  has  been 
7nistaken  for  strangulated  hernia,  and  an  ope- 
ration performed  for  the  relief  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  MOST  COMMON  of  these 
has  been,  where  an  ENLARGED  AB- 
SORBENT GLAND  has  existed  in  the 
usual  situation  of  rupture, — or  where  there 
has  been  an  encysted  hydrocele  in  the  sperma- 
tic chord, — or  where  the  testicle  has  been 
stopped  at  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  in  its  descent  into  the  scrotum." 
This  is,  indeed,  a  pretty  confession  from  a 
London  Hospital  Surgeon.  Enlarged  ab- 
sorbent glands  are  frequently  mistaken 
for  strangulated  hernia,  and  an  operation 
performed  for  the  relief  of  the  symptoms ! 
(the  relief  of  the  symptoms  too  !)  This  is 
the  state  of  operative  surgery  at  St.  George's 
Hospital   A.  D.  MDCCCXXVII. 

Here  we  ought  to  conclude  this  notice,  but 
we  must  add  another  word  or  two  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  glandular  hernia  now 
before  us,  the  particulars  of  the  case  are  the 
following,  wliich  we  take  from  the  confes- 
sion : — "  P.H.,  said  he  was  a  watchman  ;  on 
his   return  home,    on    Saturday    morning, 
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December  23,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
violent  pain  in  the  belly,  followed  by  con- 
tinued nausea,  having  had  no  stools  for  two 
days  before ;  the  pain  was  referred  prin- 
cipally to  the  navel  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  By  direction  of  a  medical 
man  who  saw  him,  he  took  some  pills  and 
aperient  medicine,  but  without  eifect  ;  on 
Sunday  he  was  bled  in  the  arm,  and  took 
more  purgatives  ;  Monday,  bled  and  purged 
again,  and  no  better  ;  Tuesday,  he  observed 
a  swelling  in  the  left  groin,  and  thought 
immediately  that  he  was  ruptured.  On 
Tuesday,  that  is  three  entire  days  and 
nights  after  the  first  attack  of  paia  at  the 
navel,  he  discovered  the  swelling  in  the 
groin,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
he  had  "four  or  five  water*  purg- 
ing stools;"  on  the  following  evening, 
Mr.  Jefferys  thought  it  right  to  cut  into  the 
tumour  in  the  groin,  discovered  three  days 
after  the  attack,  under  the  impression  that 
it  consisted  of  strangulated  intestine  ;  such 
is  the  report  of  Mr.  Jeffreys,  such  is  the 
aspect  of  the  case,  although  concocted 
under  the  "  innocent  nose"  of  the  banda- 
ger  himself ;  and  we  will  ask  what  would 
have  been  its  probable  appeal  ance  if  sketched 
by  the  pencil  of  an  "  unauthorised"  artist. 
We  advise  all  persons  having  glands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poupart's  ligament,  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  when  enlarged,  they  are 
"frequently  mistaken"  for  strangulated 
hernia,  by  the  "  Hole  and  Corner"  surgeons 
of  St.  George's  Hospital. 


Three  or  four  Xumbc-rs  back,  we  alluded 
to  the  declining  condition  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  and  expressed  our  sor- 
row at  its  rapid  decay.  We  were  led  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  its  dissolution, 
and  stated  our  decided  conviction,  that 
the  chief  of  them  might  be  found  in  the 
opposition  of  the  Society  to  the  publica- 
tion of  its  discussions.  We  are  not  sin- 
gular in  this  opinion ;  in  fact,    several  of 


the  then  Council,  who  objected  when  we 
first  commenced  the  practice,  have  re- 
quested us  to  renew  it,  with  which  we 
certainly  shall  not  comply  unless  we  re- 
ceive the  unqualified  consent  of  the  present 
Council  for  so  doing  ;  as  it  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  private  institution,  and 
we  can  have  no  legal  right  to  publish  its 
proceedings.  At  the  same  time,  we  can- 
not avoid  expressing  our  astonishment  that 
a  body  of  gentlemen,  who  profess  to  meet 
for  a  scientific  and  highly  useful  object,  can 
object  to  the  immediate  diffusion  of  that 
knowledge  to  their  professional  brethren  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  they  im- 
part to  the  Members  of  the  Society  during 
the  discussions.  It  is  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction that  we  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  sentiments  of  the  President  of 
the  London  Medical  Society,  at  page  849 
of  our  present  Number,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  on 
this  Journal,  (although  we  are  not  insensible 
to  the  approbation  of  such  an  enlightened 
and  honourable  man  as  Dr.  Haslam.)  but 
because  we  feel  assured  his  opinions  will 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  medical  societies  in  general, 
and  elevate  them  to  that  rank  of  usefulness 
and  respectability,  to  which,  from  their  de- 
clared objects,  they  are  so  justly  entitled. 


As  we  have  received  many  complaints  of 
the  irregularity  with  which  the  Indexes  of 
tliis  Journal  have  been  supplied  by  the 
newsmen,  we  have,  on  this  occasion,  taken 
extraordinary  pains,  and  been  at  a  con- 
siderable expense  (a  portion  of  which  we  are 
compelled  to  throw  upon  the  purchaser,  but 
not,  we  trust,  without  its  equivalent.,) 
to  furnish  a  most  copious  Index  with 
this  the  concluding  Number  of  the  Volume  ; 
so  that  Volume  XI.  is  now  complete. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  accomplish  this 
object    on    all  future   occasions.    Let  it 
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not  be  supposed  that  we  plead  guilty  to  the 
above  charge  of  irregularity  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  no  Journal  in  London, 
during  the  last  two  years,  has  been  more 
regularly  or  more  promptly  supplied  with 
its  Index,  which  has  been  invariably  de- 
livered with  the  first  or  second  Number  of 
each  succeeding  Volume  ;  the  fault  must 
rest  with  the  booksellers  or  newsmen ; 
certainly  not  with  ourselves. 


Examen  de  la  Doctrine  Medkale  generalement 
adoptee  et  des  Systemes  Modernes  de  Nosologic, 
&c.  Par  F.J.  V.  Bkoussais.  8vo.  p. 475 
Paris,  1816. 

Histoire  des  Phfogmasies  ou  Inflammations 
Chroniques,  &c.  Par  F.  J.  V.  Broussais. 
Paris,  1826.     (Troisieme  Edition.) 

Exposition  des  Principes  de  la  Novvelle  Doctrine 
Medicale,  &c.  Par  J.  M.  Goupii..  8vo. 
p.  622.     Bailliere.     Paris,  1824. 

Pyretologie  Physiologique  ou  Traite  des  Fievres 
Considert"es  dans  V  Esprit  de  la  Nouvelle  Doc- 
trine Medicale.  Par  F.  G.  Boisseau.  8vo. 
p.  722.  Bailliere.  Paris,  1826.  (Trois. 
Edition.) 


Medical  History  furnishes  abundant  ex 
amples  of  the  perpetuation  of  error  through 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  most  palpable  truths  have 
experienced,  from  men  desirous  of  being 
regarded  as  medical  philosophers.  We  may 
refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Brunonian  system  was  so 
long  defended  against  all  the  evidence  of 
common  sense,  and  to  the  reluctance  with 
which  it  has  been  forsaken.  No  system  was 
more  plausible  at  first  sight,  or  better  calcu- 
lated to  entrap  the  unwary :  itprocured  prose- 
lytes by  its  simplicity,  and  its  speciousness 
deceived  those  whose  time,  or  want  of  inclina- 
tion, did  not  allow  of  an  immediate  scrutiny 


into  its  absurdities.    At  the  time  ofitsap- 
pearance  medical  opinion  lay  prostrate  before 
the  chairs  of  Cullen,  Hoffman,  and  Stahl, 
or,  in  other  words,  medicine  was  smothered 
with  a   scholastic  jargon,    which  even   its 
teachers  acknowledged  they  did  not  under- 
stand.    In    this  state   of  uncertainty,   the 
ingenious  hypothesis   which    reduced    dis- 
eases into  two  great  classes,  and  the  treat- 
ment into  an  equally  simple   division,  was 
caught  at  with    avidity,    and  spread  from 
country   to   country,  until  all  Europe  was, 
desolated  with  a  doctrine  which  destroyed 
former  errors,  by  substituting  others  still 
more  dangerous    and  absurd.     For   a  time 
Brunonianism  flourished  ;  scarcely  a  medi- 
cal school  existed,  in  which  it  was  not  pub- 
licly taught ;    and   scarcely  could  a    prac- 
titioner of  eminence  be  found,  who,  if  he 
did  not  vindicate,    insensibly   fell   into  its 
incendiary   practice.     It    was    in    the   full 
stream    of   popularity,    in    France,    when 
Broussais  entered   his  protest  against  it, 
and  warned  his  countrymen  of  the  errors 
they  were  committing.     This  was  first  done 
about  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  although  it  is 
difficult  to  make  the  voice  of  one  man  heard 
in  a  multitude,  it  must  afford  great  satis- 
faction to  that  individual,  to  perceive  that 
his  remonstrances  served  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  that  infatuation,  whilst  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  opinions  he  advocated,  ap- 
pears to  show  that  the  arguments  on  which 
they    rested    were   satisfactory    and     con- 
vincing, that  they  were,  in  short,  founded 
in  truth. 


Whilst  this  revolution  of  medical  opinion 
was  going  on  in  France,  a  similar  attempt 
was  commenced  about  the  same  time  in 
Germany,  by  Professor  Marcus,*  of  Bava- 
ria, and  both  were  preceded  by  the  efforts 
of  an  individual  in  this  country,  who,  by  a 
sober  and  inductive  reasoning,  arrived  at 


*  Eutwurf  einer  speziellen  Therapie, 
1805,    Niirnberg. 
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the  same  general  conclusions  respecting  the 
fallacy  of  previous  opinions,  and  was,  al- 
though unconsciously,  co-operating  to  pro- 
duce a  salutary  reform  in  die  practice  of 
physic. 

Such  was  the  state  of  medical  opinion 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  diseases  were  considered  purely  ab- 
stractedly. Did  the  symptoms  indicate 
weakness,  stimulants  were  poured  in — did 
they  exhibit  proofs  of  increased  force,  de- 
pletion was  employed,  without  any  refe- 
rence to  the  cause,  or  to  the'condition  of  the 
suffering  tissue.  We  may  best  learn  the 
tendency  of  medical  practice  from  the  treat- 
ment pursued  in  febrile  affections,  and  per- 
haps from  none  so  satisfactorily  as  from  the 
management  of  that  variety  which,  by  com- 
mon  consent,   has  been  called  typhus,   or 


the  safest,  even  when  continued  up  to  the 
period  of  convalescence.  Hildenbrand,*  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Viennaschool,  whose 
excellent  treatise  on  Typhus  is  duly  esti- 
mated by  his  countrymen,  calls  the  state  of 
reaction  the  inflammatory  period,  and  Horn, 
of  Berlin,  asserts  just  tbe  same  thing. — • 
Tomassini  and  Rasori,  in  Italy,  have  been 
forced  by  experience  into  the  same  con- 
fessions respecting  the  nature  of  the  fevers 
called  yellow  and  typhoid,  reducing  them  to 
local  inflammations,  so  that  if  we  take  a 
general  view  of  the  present  state  of  medical 
opinion,  what  do  we  perceive  1  That  think- 
ing men  of  all  countries  have  thus  far  ap- 
proximated to  throw  down,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  the  hugbear  of  fever  existing  as  a 
distinct  essence,  and  this  apparently  without  any 
communication  or  collusion,  being individuv 


typhoid,  by  which  a  state  of  weakness  and    ally  induced  to  do  so  by  the  evidence  of  expe- 
oppression  of  the  animal  powers,  no  matter   rience.     They  have  been   led    to   connect 


how  induced,  has  been  generally  understood. 
According  to  the  directions  of  the  Bruno- 
nians  this  weakness  was  regarded  as  requir- 
ing the  direct  application  of  stimulants,  and 
men  dosed  their  patients  with  spirituous 
potations  in  typhus  fevers,  so  called,  and,  in 
short,  in  all  diseases  where  the  much  dread- 
ed asthenia  made  its  appearance.  This  em- 
pirical practice  was  tried,  and  innumerable 
were  the  victims  which  it  sent  down  to 
Orcus  ;  so  that  now  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find 
a  man  with  hardihood  enough  to  follow  such 
a  destructive  career.  The  men  who  now 
give  the  tone  to  medical  opinions  in  their 
respective  countries  have  abandoned  it. — 
Hufeland,  in  his  Essay  on  Typhus,  labours 
to  prove  to  his  countrymen,  that  the  con- 
stitution ^f  diseases  has  changed,  and  that 
typhus  has  become  inflammatory. — Men- 
derer,  physician  to  the  Russian  armies, 
has  asserted,  that  the  stimulating  practice 
was  horribly  destructive  in  the  remittent 
typhoid  fever  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Bessarabia,  and  he  confesses  that  he  was 
compelled  to  change  it  for  the  evacuant 
mode  of  treatment,  and  that  he  found  this 


disordered  symptoms  with  disordered  func- 
tion, and  have  been  reasonable  enough  to 
be  guided  by  the  light  of  physiology  and 
anatomy  to  the  suffering  structure.  They 
have  dispelled  the  incubus  that  oppressed 
the  moral  energies  of  iEsculapian  reasoners, 
and  have  reduced  a  destructive  nothing,  an 
all-pervading  universality,  t  into  submission 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  matter  and  vitality. 
This  was  the  first  step  to  the  rescue  of 
medicine  from  empiricism,  and  this  is  the  only 


*  Uber  den  ansteckenden  Typhus,  nebst 
einigen  Winken  zur  Beschrankung  oder 
giinzliche  Tilgung  der  Kriegspest  und  meh- 
rere  andere  Menschenseuchen.  Wien,  1814. 

t  "  A.  fever  "  in  the  language  of  Dr.  For- 
dyce,  "  is  a  disease  that  affects  the  whole 
system  ;  it  affects  the  head,  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  and  the  extremities ;  it  affects  the 
body,  and  afterwards  the  mind  ;  it  is  there- 
fore a  disease  of  the  whole  system,  in  every  kind 
of  sense." — 1st  Dissertation  on  Fever,  p.  28. 
After  this  confession,  he  needed  not  cer- 
tainly to  have  told  us,  that  "  it  is  a  disease, 
the  essence  of  which  is  not  understood." — 
p.  118.  According  to  Cullen,  a  collapse  of 
the  energy  of  the  brain  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  fever,  which,  extending  its  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  system,  occasions 
"  a  universal  debility." 
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mode  of  investigation  which  can  lead  us    to 
truth.    We  must  proceed  from  general  prin- 
ciples to  special,  and  then  trace  their  modi- 
fications   and    peculiarities.     This    is   the 
manner  in  which  Broussais  Las  conducted 
his  examination  of  medical  opinions,  and  we 
scarcely  remember  to  have  read  a  work  in 
which  the  efforts  of  a  powerful  mind  were 
more  singularly  conspicuous.  This  Broussais, 
this  vilified  gastro-enterite  Broussais,  will  be 
hereafter  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  man 
worthy  of  the  appellation  of  a  first  rate  me- 
dical logician,   and  to  have  befriended  the 
human  race  by  the  analytical  and  sound  rea- 
soning which  he  has  introduced  into  physic. 
At  any  rate  we  may  say  thus  much,  that 
he  is  an  original,  thinking,  and  clear-headed 
man  ;  that  what  he  has  asserted  is  in  confor- 
mity with  experience  ;  that  he  may  there- 
fore safely  appeal  to  experience,  and  to  all 
men  who  consult  that  sort  of  authority,  for 
confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  that  doctrine 
which,  on  the  Continent,  he  was  the  first  to 
teach  and  to  oppose  to  a  deluge  of  error. 
This  doctrine  we  shall  now  shortly  describe, 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  mere  sketch 
which  our  limits  allow  us  to  give,  how  sadly 
it  has  been  misrepresented,  and  how  closely 
it  corresponds  with  the  testimony  of  those 
whose  testimony  is  worthy  of  respect. 

The  first  part  of  the  Examen  exposes  with 
the  greatest  ability  the  absurdity  of  calling 


for  those  whose  complaints  are  of  a  slight 
character,  such  a  termination  does  at  last 
arrive,  but  much  later  than  if  the  symptoms 
had  been  combated  in  a  reasonable  manner 
at  the  commencement ;  but  when  the  dis- 
ease is  of  a  more  important  kind,  by  this 
expectant  system,  the  powers  of  re-action 
gradually  diminish,  symptoms  of  prostration 
make  their  appearance,  and  then  tonics  anb 
stimulants  are  poured  in  to  accelerate  the 
destruction. 

The  sarcastic  style  in  which  the  practico 
of  the  old  school  is  exposed,  is  so  apt,  and 
conveys  such  a  true  description  of  the  false 
reasoning  employed  by  its  disciples,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  introduce  the  author 
of  the  Examen,  represented  as  combating 
the  prejudices  of  an  opponent.  Having  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  the  extreme  folly  of 
substituting  names  for  things,  and  of  resort- 
ing to  confused  systems  of  nosology  for  an 
explication  of  symptoms,  he  says, 

"  We  will  suppose  a  case  of  incipient  fever 
in  which,  from  the  first,  there  are  symptoms 
of  increased  sensibility  of  the  stomach;  the 
lingual  mucus  is  altered  in  appearance,  and 
the  taste  is  bitter  ;  the  case  is  then  called  a 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  to  be  relieved 
by  a  good  emetic  ;  they  take  this  as  the 
only  tiling  to  be  removed.  Sometimes  it  so 
happens,  that  this  disordered  state  of  stomach 
does,  in  point  of  fact,  depend  upon  irritation  of 
foreign  matters  in  the  stomach,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  relieved  by  the  emetic,  especially 
old  people,  the  poor,  the  badly  nourished,  and 


,  those  shut  up  in  large  institutions.     But  if 
fevers  essentially  typhus,  in  which  debility  or  |  tlie  subjoct  he  y0ung,  irritable,  or  should 


asthenia  may  sooneror  later  appear,  andpoints 
out  with  great  perspicuity  that  such  a  condi- 
tion is  to  be  regarded  as  a  consequence,  not  as 
a  cause.  We  hear,  says  Broussais,  the  words 
adynamie  and  ataxie,  corresponding  to  ner- 
vous and  muscular  debility,  in  continual  use, 
and  because  these  conditions  are  found  to- 
ward the  close  of  most  acute  affections,  they 
are  regarded  as  two  evil  genii  concealed  be- 
hind the  curtains  of  the  patient.  In  order 
to  prevent  their  appearance,  evacuations  are 
most  rigidly  abstained  from,  and  the  disease 
is  allowed  to  go  on,  trusting  to  nature  to  bring 
about  a  crisis  to  accomplish  the  cure.  Luckily 


have  an  irritation  of  the  stomach  in  a  little 
higher  degree,  there  may  be  a  little  tempo- 
rary relief  gained  by  the  emetic,  but  the  mis- 
chief it  has  done  soon  becomes  apparent, 
the  fever  develops  itself  on  the  following 
day,  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  red,  the 
thirst  becomes  intense,  the  general  uneasi- 
ness and  sympathetic  pains  of  the  muscles 
very  considerable.  Our  philosophers  then 
declare  their  having  removed,  by  analysis  of 
the  symptoms,  the  emharras  gastrique,  mid 
that  they  have  discovered  the  concealed 
j'tevre  gastrique.  They  do  not  see  that  by 
their  treatment  they  have  only  exasperated 
the  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  converted 
it  into  absolute  inflammation  of  that  organ. 
Hut  the  moment  you  say  tins,  they  reply 
that  you  can  see  nothing  but  a  gastfite  , 
that  there  was    no    sign  of   inflammation 
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whatever ;  that  it  was  a  fever ;  that  in  gas- 
tritis there  is  vomiting,  and  to  prove  it, 
they  quote  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosive 
substances.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  reply, 
that  the  inflammation  of  a  membrane  does 
not  cause  the  same  pulse,  or  the  same  de- 
gree of  heat,  as  the  inflammation  of  a  large 
bundle  of  capillary  vessels  in  a  more  resist- 
ing texture.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  remind 
them  that  every  body  does  not  vomit ;  that 
inflammations  have  a  thousand  degrees ; 
thai  it  is  not  always  equally  painful ;  that 
it  does  not  always  arouse  the  same  disor- 
dered sympathies.  They  treat  all  these 
physiological  distinctions  as  subtile  explana- 
tions. They  say,  fever  depends  upon  irritation, 
not  on  inflammation.  If  you  ask  them  to  trace 
to  you  the  line  of  demarcation  between  irri- 
tation capable  of  exciting  fever,  and  in- 
flammation, they  reply  that  you  wish  to  go 
into  vain  explanations,  and  to  give  vent  to 
your  imagination  ;  and,  still  insisting  upon 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  they  go  on  waiting  for  the  natural 
crisis,  doing  little  or  nothing.  In  about 
seven  or  eight  days,  if  the  irritation  is  not 
allayed,  the  force  of  the  pulse  diminishes, 
the  patient  begins  to  feel  very  debilitated, 
and  becomes  taciturn  ;  they  turn  round  on 
you  then  in  triumph,  and  exclaim,  '  See, 
we  have  done  well  to  husband  the  strength  ; 
see,  here  is  adynamie  ;  quick,  quick,  give 
tonics,  camphcr,  quinine,  serpeutoria,  and 
apply  blisters.'  This  is  the  way  in  which 
they  treat  their  patients,  and  they  die.  You 
open  the  body,  you  show  them  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  red,  or 
even  black  from  the  cardia  to  the  ccecum, 
and  sometimes  further ;  but  it  does  not 
satisfy  them  ;  they  say  such  things  are 
usually  observed  in  adynamiques,  or  low 
fevers." 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  incorrect  to 
conclude,  as  many  have  done,  that  Brous- 
sais  limits  the  seat  of  fever  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  ; 
althoughhe  shows  that  in  France  such  is  most 
frequently  the  case,  which  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  predisposition  of  that  structure  occa- 
sioned by  the  habits  of  the  people.  He  affirms 
that  the  brain  is  frequently  the  seat  of  fever, 
that  any  part  of  the  body  may  in  fact  be  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation  which  gives  rise  to 
the  fever,  but  the  leading  point  for  which  he 
contends  is,  that  there  are  no  fevers  without 
inflammation,  and  hence  the  absurdity  of  the 
stimulating   plan  of  treatment.    Whenever 


I  perceive,  says  Broussais,  a  patient  labour- 
ing under  the  symptoms  of  fever,  without 
any  particular  pain  that  might  connect  it  to 
the  phlegmasia  of  authors,  I  do  not  rest  con- 
tent to  regard  it,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  inde- 
pendent of  inflammation  ;  but  I  hunt  out  the 
seat,  or  rather  the  point  of  irritation  which 
occasions  the  febrile  movement.  Show  me, 
says  Broussais,  the  organs  ;  let  us  carefully 
examine  their  functions,  and  then  if  we  find 
any  one  organ  suffering  more  than  another, 
let  us  endeavour  to  relieve  it ;  we  may  find 
the  brain  and  alimentary  canal  suffering 
together,  and  either  consecutively  ;  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  brain,  or  vice  versa ;  and  no 
matter  by  what  name  the  fever  has  been 
called  by  nosologists,  let  us  carefully  and 
minutely  search  out  the  condition  of  the 
suffering  organs,  and  not  be  led  away  from 
the  physiological  treatment  of  the  case  by 
the  mere  consequences  of  the  disease.  What 
can  be  more  reasonable  or  philosophical ;  yet 
it  is  a  common  thing  in  this  cotintry  to  men- 
tion Broussais  in  connexion  with  some  con- 
temptuous epithet,  and  to  repeat  the  eternal 
phrase  with  which  men  who  will  not  take 
the  trouble  of  investigating,  affect  to  sneer 
at  his  opinions,  ."  La  gastro-enterite  est  la 
base  de  la  pathologic"  Whereas,  nothing 
is  more  absurd. 

To  return  to  Broussais'  notions  of  typhus 
fever.  He  does  not  regard,  as  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  as  cases  of  typhus,  such  in 
which  symptoms  of  debility  may  supervene 
during  the  progress  of  sporadic  fever,  but 
esteems  that  only  as  true  typhus,  which  is 
produced  by  a  miasm,  the  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter,  or  which 
emanates  from  a  person  already  labouring 
under  the  consequences  of  an  exposure  to 
such  an  agent.  To  suppose  otherwise,  he 
contends,  is  not  only  chimerical,  but  worse, 
positively  injurious,  since  it  deters  prac- 
titioners from  combating  the  topical  inflam- 
mation with  energy  in  the  commencement, 
and  tends  tg  accelerate  the  progress  of  tha 
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disease  by  the  premature  administration  of 
stimulants.  He  describes  the  impression 
made  by  this  agency  on  the  system,  to  be 
sometimes  so  powerful,  as  at  once  to  de- 
stroy life  without  any  reaction  whatever  ; 
but  that  if  the  action  of  the  poison  (and  he 
describes  the  miasm  as  a  poison)  should  not 
be  so  intense  as  to  prevent  a  reaction,  or 
allow  time  for  the  judicious  interference  of 
art  in  the  administration  of  stimulants,  to 
assist  in  overcoming  this  congestion,  that 
then  the  febrile  reaction  does  ,take  place, 
and  that  organ  suffers  which  is  most  predis- 
posed by  any  former  weakness.  It  may  be 
the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, or  any  other  organs,  but  principally 
the  three  first,  which  must  be  treated  on 
the  same  principle  as  any  other  fever  pro- 
duced by  any  ordinary  agent,  namely,  as  a 
local  inflammation,  with  due  care,  however, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  peculiarity  of 
the  agent  now  in  operation.  In  typhus, 
therefore,  when  the  febrile  reaction  is  de- 
veloped, the  main  danger  is  not  weakness, 
but  disorganisation  of  the  principal  organs, 
and  more  especially  of  the  three  before 
named.  These  are  almost  his  own  words, 
written,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  1808. 
The  following  passage  is  so  excellent,  that 
we  are  tempted  to  give  it  verbally  : — 

"  Ce  qui  distingue  les  phlegmasies  ty- 
phodes  de  toutes  les  autres,  c'est  la  facilite 
avec  laquelle  1' excitation  organiqtie  cesse, 
et  fait  place  :"i  la  torpeur  dite  adynamique. 
Or,  plus  1' irritation  est  considerable,  plus 
ce  funeste  changement  est  prompt,  comme 
on  1' observe  dans  les  inflammations  inde- 
pendantes  des  miasmes  deleteres.  Le  pre- 
mier soin  du  medicin  doit  done  etre  de  pre- 
server ces  trois  foyers  principaux  contre 
l'exces  d' irritation  qui  menace  de  les  de- 
truire  ;  s'illes  preserve  de  la  disorganisa- 
tion, il  previent  necessairement  la  presta- 
tion generale  qui  marque  le  second  periode 
du  typhus." 

Not  that  Broussais  prohibits  altogether 
the  use  of  stimulants,  or  supposes  that 
evacuants  are  to  do  all  ;  he  adopts  no  ex- 
clusive practice,  he  modifies  it  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  he  points 
out   the   particular  conditions  in  which  a 


stimulating  treatment  is  absolutely  required, 
and  mentions  among  others  the  following :  In 
the  general  stupor  which  succeeds  the  first 
influence  of  marsh  and  other  miasma  upon 
weakly  constitutions,  where  the  powers  of 
reaction  are  feeble,  where  there  is  a  general 
sort  of  debility  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  that  state  occasioned  by  any  phlogistic 
action  in  any  of  the  three  principal  cavities  j 
when  these  measures,  instead  of  rendering 
the  tongue  dry  and  coated,  the  thirst  more 
ardent,  the  skin  more  hot,  procure  a  dimi- 
nution of  these  symptoms,  and  dispose  to  a 
general  diaphoresis ;  when  the  febrile  pe- 
riod terminates,  and  when  the  patient  falls 
into  a  state  of  extreme  feebleness,  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  oppression  of 
any  particular  organ,  and  which  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  first  period  of  convalescence  ; 
Broussais  then  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
carefully  graduating  the  doses  of  the  stimu- 
lants employed,  lest  the  exaltation  of  the 
vascular  action  may  be  effected  too  suddenly, 
and  the  state  of  inflammation  be  again 
brought  on.  And  he  concludes  his  remarks 
on  this  subject,  in  the  following  animated 
and  judicious  passage  : — 

"  As  to  the  rest,  it  must  depend  on  the 
sagacity  of  the  physician  ;  but  it  must  be 
always  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  by  applying 
our  physiological  knowledge  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  patient,  that  is  to  say,  by  ap- 
plying it  without  any  exclusive  system  to 
the  analysis  of  functions,  to  the  study  of 
sympathies,  to  the  appreciation  of  the  effect 
of  modifying  agents,  that  we  only  can  arrive 
at  that  dexterity ;  and  never  by  studying 
diseases  as  abstract  essences,  or  by  refusing 
to  submit  them  to  physiological  analysis. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  find  anything  but 
pure  abstractions,  speculations,  and,  in  fact, 
absolute  nothings,  if  we  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Brunonians,  or  of  those  nosolor 
gists  who  affect  to  give  a  high  degree  of  im- 
portance to  artificial  denominations  syste- 
matically arranged,  subdivided  into  pedantic 
classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  and  va- 
rieties. 

This  is  such  a  plain,  reasonable,  and  matter 
of  fact  statement,  that  we  need  not  to  say 
more  than  to  refer  to  the  great  similarity, 
we   may    almost  say,   identity  of  doctrine 
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taught   on  this   sido  of  the   channel  for  so 
many    years.      Dr.  Clutterbuck    says,  and 
has    encountered    much    ridiculous    oppo- 
sition for  saying   so,   that  fever  is  always 
connected  with,  inflammation,  and  that  the 
seat  of  inflammation  in  idiopathic  fever  is  the 
brain,   hut  that    in    complicated   fever,   any 
other  organ  may  be  primitively  affected,  and 
the    brain  secondarily  :    which  is  no  more 
than  saying  that  in  fever  the  brain  is  some- 
times inflamed,  and  sometimes  another  or- 
gan ;  because  the  definition  lie  has  given  to 
idiopathic  fever,  makes  it  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  and  his  complicated  fever  is  an 
inflammation  of  any  other  structure,   Brous- 
sais  does  not  cull  inflammation  of  the  bruin 
idiopathic  fever,  but  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  he  says  that  the  brain  is  some- 
limes  primarily    inflamed   in  fever ;    more 
frequently  consecutively,  but  that  there  is 
no  fever  without  inflammation.     Therefore 
there  is  no  real  practical  difference  between 
these  distinguished  practitioners  ;  it  lies  in 
the  mere  use  which  Dr.  Clutterbuck  makes 
of  the  word  idiopathic.     The  merit  of  origina- 
lity appears  fairly  to  belong  to  each  of  these 
gentlemen,  as  it  would  appearfrom  reference 
to  dates.     Dr.  Clutterbuck    first  broached 
his  opinion  on  fever  in  his  inaugural  disser- 
tation, "  De  sede  et  Natura  Febris;"  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1804,  and  the  first  edition 
of  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Seat  and  Nature 
of  Fever,"  in  1807.     Broussais'  "  Histoire 
dee  Phlegmases,"  was  first  published  in  1808, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  either  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  labours  of  the  other.     Be 
that  as  it  may,  their  efforts  have  tended  to 
remove  the  vague  notions  respecting  fever 
before  in  vogue,  and  have  led  to  a  decided 
and  rational  practice.     With  the  fallowing 
extract  we  must  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

"  Having  compared  the  results  of  my 
practice,"  says  Broussais,  "  with  that  of 
others,  I  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, 1st,  That  typhus  is  not  in  reality  so 
frequent  as  it  is  represented  ;  2d,  That  the 
most  part  of  the  pretended  gastric  fevers  are 


only  slight  inflammations,  which  are  exas- 
perated by  the  use  of  emetics,  and  tonics, 
and  acrid  purgatives  ;  inflammations  which 
could  most  frequently  be  arrested  in  their 
march  by  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and 
which  do  only  present  the  symptoms  called 
adynamiques  nndatoxiques,  because  nature  has 
been  allowed  to  labour  unrelieved  under  the- 
irritation,  or  because  the  febrile  state  has 
been  maintained  by  irritants  ;  3d,  That  after 
reaction  has  taken  place  in  true  typhus,  in 
contagious  typhus,  the  best  mode  of  stopping 
its  progress,  or  of  rendering  the  symptoms 
less  severe,  is  to  treat  it  by  evacuents, 
and  acids,  to  proscribe  all  aliments,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  local  or  general  blood- 
letting, if  the  irritation  in  the  viscera 
should  require.  Cerebral  and  pectoral  irri- 
tations are  common  in  typhus.  The  first, 
ordinarily  consecutive  to  that  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  is,  however,  very  frequently 
(fort  souvent)  primitive  in  the  spring  and 
during  summer  ;  the  second  presents  itself 
almost  always  in  winter,  and  the  extreme 
mortality  of  the  typhoid  epidemics  in  cold 
countries  is,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  it." 

Thus  we  see,  that  respecting  the  treatment 
of  fevers  in  general,  and  of  typhus  in  parti- 
cular, there  is  little  or  no  practical  difference 
between  Drs.  Clutterbuck  and  Broussais. 
With  regard  to  intermittent  fevers,  whether 
benign  or  malignant,  Broussais  regards  their 
pathology  as  that  of  inflammation,  and  con- 
siders that  the  access  maybe  explained  in  the 
following  manner  : — Every  intermittent  fever 
presents  marks  of  a  temporary  congestion,  and 
that  congestion  will  be  greater  or  less  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  strength  of  the 
patient ;  that  it  afterwards  passes  over  into 
a  state  of  excitation,  which  may  act  more 
upon  one  organ  than  another;  that,  by  a 
repetition  of  attacks,  that  excitation  may 
pass  over  into  infiammaiion  ;  that  they  may 
and  frequently  do  pass  into  continued  fever  ; 
and  that  there  is,  in  short,  a  most  intimate 
connexion  between  the  two  *.    That  as  the 


*  Dr.  Gideon  Harvey,  in  his  very  curi- 
ous tract,  "  A  Discourse  of  the  Plague," 
which  was  published  soon  after  the  great 
endemi-c  of  1665, '  states  distinctly  that 
"  The  disease  did  oft  appeare  at  first 
as  a  diary  feaver,  which  speedily  did  go 
into  a  putrid  feaver,  suddenly  accressing 
into  a  most  malign  and  pestilent  feaver."  H« 
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inflammation  in  these  cases  is  usually  of 
a  less  vigorous  kind  than  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  constitution  appears  to  re- 
move it  periodically  hy  a  certain  crisis,  but 
that  this  it  is  not  able  to  accomplish  perfect- 
ly, and  that  then  bleeding,  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent, will  often  succeed  in  removing  it  alto- 
gether. Broussais  contends,  that  stimulants 
should  be  used  with  caution,  and  never  be 
employed  excepting  in  the  intervals  of  the 
accessions  ;  but  that  the  most  safe  and  dis- 
creet treatment  is  to  calm  the  morbid  irri- 
tation and  to  direct  the  attention  to  the 
viscera  :  seeking  rather  to  remove  that  con- 
dition than  to  trust  to  the  usual  empiri- 
cal mode  of  procedure,  which,  as  he  says,  is 
often  "  fin  Jen  du  hasard,  une  partie  d'hon- 
heur  a  quitte  ou  double." 

This,  as  far  as  our  space  would  allow,  is 
a  sketch  of  the  predominant  opinions  of  the 
great  Reformer  of  French  Medicine  —  of 
the  Founder  of  the  "  Medicine  Physivlogique." 
The  work  of  Goupil  contains  a  valuable  body 
of  facts,  collected  in  the  Theses  of  the 
French  Students,  bearing  upon  the  leading 
points  of  Broussais'  doctrine  ;  that  of  Bois- 
seau  is  a  much  more  complete  work,  and 
furnishes  a  very  good  exposition  of  the 
opinions  of  the  new  French  school.  It 
would  he  well  received  in  an  English  dress. 


Remarks  on  the    Merits  and  present  State   of 
Vaccination,    wherein  the   Objections  of  the 
Antivaccinists  are  considered.     Hy  Robert 
Lewins,  M.  D.,  Sec.  8vo.  pp.  80.    Edin- 
burgh, 182J.     Constable,  and  Co. 
Dr.  Lewins  has  put  together  most  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced  on  the 
side  of  the  vaccinists    and   the    antivacci- 


nists;  1st,  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the 
history  and  effects  of  the  small-pox  ;  2dly, 
giving  a  succinct  history  of  vaccination ; 
3dly,  considering  the  objections  of  the  anti- 
vaccinists ;  -Ithly,  inquiring  why  vaccination 
occasionally  fails ;  othly,  remarking  on  the 
present  state  and  protecting  power  of  vac- 
cination ;  6thly,  examining  the  proposal  of 
substituting  variolous  for  vaccine  inocula- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  appending  the  report  of  the 
Vaccine  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  for  18a  1, 
as  also  that  of  the  Hospital  at  Battle  Bridge, 
for  the  same  year,  which  appeared  in  the 
seventh  volume,  p.  21,  of  The  Lancet. 
The  author  is  a  practitioner  of  repute,  at 
Haddington,  North  Britain,  where  it  seems 
certain  prejudices  still  exist  on  the  subject 
of  vaccination  ;  and  his  work  is  not  so  much 
designed  for  the  profession,  as  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  preface,  "  To  confirm  the  faith 
of  the  wavering,  or  to  restore  to  the  cause 
which  he  advocates,  that  confidence  which 
would  never  have  been  shaken,  had  men 
taken  reason  for  their  guide." 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
vaccination,  that  it  were  to  little  pur- 
pose to  go  into  detail  on  the  subject.  The 
little  work  of  Dr.  Lewins  is  calculated  to 
effect  the  benevolent  object  which  he  had 
in  view ;  and  by  no  critical  rules  has  the 
unassuming  author  merited  the  censures  of 
the  younger  Duncan's  reviewer,  of  whose 
conduct,  therefore,  we  think  he  has  righteous 
grounds  of  complaint. 


also  appears  to  have  distinguished  justly 
the  different  forms  of  attacks,  for  he 
says;  "  'flint  in  some  the  leaver  was  high 
oil  the  beginning,  whence,"  says  he,  "no- 
thing is  more  proficous  against  the  plague 
(but  in  the  commencement  onely)  than  phle- 
botomy." Distinction  xviii.  p.  153. 


A  Portrait  of  George  Birkbeck,  M.D. 
F.G.S.  M.A.S.,  President  of  the  London 
Mechanics'  Institution,  and  of  the  Medi- 
cal and  Cbirurgical  Society  of  London, 
•Sec.     Knight  and  Lacey,  1827. 

Dr.  Birkbeck  belongs  to  a  class  of  worthies 
who  seem  born  for  others  rather  than  them- 
selves.    Although  time,  the  destroyer  of  all 
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tilings,  should  lay  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
in  the  Just,  the  impulse  which  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Sciences  will  he  felt 
by  distant  ages,  and  perpetuate  the  genius, 
and  the  philanthropy  of  its  founder.  Not 
satisfied  with  contributing  munificently  to 
the  funds  of  the  Institute,  he  has  laboured 
incessantly  in  the  lecture-room  ;  taught  the 
laws  of  mechanical  philosophy  to  thousands, 
who  but  for  him  could  have  never  hoped  to 
attain  them — more  than  all,  by  his  example, 
which  has  been  followed  in  most  large 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  he  lias  elicited  a 
spirit  of  emulation  and  inquiry,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  lasting  service  to  science, 
and  the  nation  at  large.  The  plan  which 
we  lately  submitted  to  our  readers,  of  giving 
popular  demonstrations  on  anatomy,  is  about 
to  be  reduced  to  practice  by  this  real  friend 
of  the  human  race,  and  will  assuredly  dissi- 
pate the  prejudices  which  at  present  exist 
against  the  most  useful,  interesting,  and 
humane  of  the  sciences,  without  which 
there  is  no  certainty  in  physic.  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and 
it  therefore  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
state,  that  his  likeness  is  very  cleverly  de- 
lineated in  the  engraving  before  us,  which, 
though  his  name  will  never  die  from  the 
lips  of  mechanics,  will  give  a  forcible  idea 
of  the  man,  ornamenting  alike  the  room  of 
the  artizan,  and  the  cabinets  of  the  philoso- 
pher, and  friend  of  science.  No  one  who 
has  seen  the  Doctor,  could  fail  to  recognise 
the  fidelity  of  the  copy.  The  face  is  richly 
intellectual;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  con- 
tour of  the  picture  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  artist's  talent.  It  is  engraved  in 
mezzotinto  by  Dawe,  from  a  painting  by 
Lane,  and  its  size  is  fourteen  by  seventeen 
and  a  half  inches. 


Ben  TnAVEits,  at  the  St.  Thomas's  din- 
ner, in  a  raving  speech,  told  the  company 
that  "  He  was  determined  to  do  his  duty 
through  good  report,  and  through  evil  re- 
port ;'   would  he  had  added,  "  through  the 


peiun.tx'm  !"  We  find  he  could  have  sparee 
his  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  sultanas,  as  the 
landlord,  knowing  his  company,  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  stone  all  the  raisins  on  the 
table. 

On  going  round  the  wards  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  a  few  days  since,  Mr.  Joe 
Burns  was  informed  by  one  of  his  pa- 
tients, an  elderly  woman,  that  she  had 
"  a  swimming  in  the  head  ;"  "  Let  the  phy- 
sician see  that  poor  woman,"  said  Joe,  turn- 
ing round  and  addressing  the  nurse,  "Let 
the  physician  see  her;  depend  on  it,  she 
has  got  water  in  the  head,  or  else  she  would 
not  have  a  swimming  there  !" 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  So- 
ciety, which  was  instituted  some  months 
ago  for  the  advancement  of  zoology  in  this 
country,  was  recently  held  in  Bruton-street, 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  President 
ia  the  place  of  the  late  lamented  Sir  T. 
Stamford  Baffles ;  when  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  was  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  We  learn  from  the 
Beport  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  that 
the  plans  of  the  Society  are  in  considerable 
forwardness,  and  are  likely  to  be  carried 
into  complete  effect.  The  Museum  in  Bru- 
ton-street (consisting  of  extensive  collec- 
tions in  every  branch  of  zoology)  is  open  to 
the  Members  ;  and  preparations  for  a  gar- 
den and  menagerie,  on  the  ground  allotted 
to  the  Society  in  Begent's  Park,  are  going 
on  with  activity.  It  is  expected  that  the 
gardens,  with  promenades,  plantations, 
aviaries,  and  sheds,  for  the  more  interesting 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  ponds  for  fish  and 
wild  fowl,  &c,  will  be  opened  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  summer.  Every  exertion  is 
making  to  render  this  establishment  one  of 
the  most  splendid  and  interesting  attractions 
of  the  metropolis. 
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Suum  cuique. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  you  were  pleased  to  deem  the 
discussion  which  took  place  on  the  Thoracic 
Vacuum  Theory  at  the  London  Medical 
Society  of  sufficient  interest  to  publish ; 
and  as  Dr.  Barry  at  that  discussion  endea- 
roured  to  maintain  that  "no  other  man, 
either  living  or  dead,  had  even  imagined  ex- 
periments similar  to  his,"  to  show  the  na- 
ture of  the  mechanism  employed  to  form  that 
vacuum  ;  I  consider  it  but  justice  to  that 
distinguished  and  indefatigable  physiologist, 
M.  Magendie,  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  recently  received  from  him 
on  this  subject  :  especially  since  Dr.  Barry 
undertook  to  say,  that  "  M.  Magendie  had 
no  very  accurate  notions  of  the  effect  of  the 
expansion  6f  the  chest  on  the  sauguisugnous 
cavities.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  179th  No.  of  The  Lancet,  that  I  en- 
deavoured to  show  by  some  quotations, 
which  I  read  from  the  second  edition 
of  M.  Magendie's  Elements  of  Physiology, 
that  he  had  not  only  a  very  accurate  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  thoracic  vacuum,  and  of 
its  influence  on  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood,  but  that  he  had  arrived  at  that  accu- 
rate knowledge  through  experiments  made  on 
the  jugular  and  crural  veins  of  animals,  by 
inserting  tubes  into  them,  the  other  extre- 
mities of  which  were  placed  in  connexion 
■witli  coloured  fluids  ;  in  short,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Barry. 
At  the  time  the  meeting  took  place  I  had 
not  the  first  volume  of  M.  Magendie's 
"  Journal  de  Phusiologie,"  published  in  1821, 
at  hand,  but  I  have  since  procured  it,  and 
have  satisfied  myself  of  the  identity  of  the 
■description  there  given,  of  the  influence  of 
the  thoracic  vacuum  on  the  circulation, 
with  that  found  in  the  second  edition  of  Lis 
Physiology,  published  in  March  1825,  from 
which  I  made  the  quotations  ;  indeed,  the 
one  is  a  verbal  transcript  of  the  other.  Dr. 
Barry's  experiments  were  made  in  1824, 
and  the  little  brochure  in  which  they  were 
described,  was  published  in  the  autumn  of 
1825.  As  M.  Magendie  has  been  so  polite 
as  to  answer  the  questions  I  addressed  to 
him,  seriatim,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
repeat  them.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
his  letter  : — 

Monsieur, — Vous  me  faites  l'honneur  de 
me  demander : — 

lino.  A  quelle  epoque  et  oil  j'ai  demontrc 
par  1' experience  1' influence  de  la  respiration 
sur  le  cours  du  sang  veineux. 

Dans  1817  j'avais  communique  al'Acade- 
mie  des  Sciences  un  premier  memoire  sur 


la  circulation,  dans  lequel  je  traite  de  l'ac* 
tion  des  arteres.  (Journal  de  Physiologic, 
Ire  Vol.  p.  102.)  Dans  un  second  travail 
j'ai  traite  de  V  influence  de  la  respiration  sur 
la  circulation.  Ce  memoir  a  pour  titre, 
"  Del' Influence  des  Mouvemens  de  la  ppitrine 
snr  la  circulation  du  Sang;"  (Journal  de  Phy- 
siologic 1821,  Ire  Vol.  p.  131.)  Les  expe- 
riences qui  se  trouvent  a  la  page  136,  se 
rapportent  entierement  a  la  question  traitee 
par  Mr.  Barry.  Enfin,  dansle  meme  volume 
de  mon  Journal,  page  190,  se  trouve  un 
"  Memoire  sur  /' entree accidentelle  de  I' Air  dans 
les  Yeines,  sur  la  mort  suhite  qui  en  est  Ceffet,  sur 
les  moyens  de  jtrevenir  cet  accident  et  d  y  reme1 
dier."  Jey  demontre  que  l'entreede  l'air  est 
bien  evidemment  un  effet  d' aspiration,  et 
par  consequent  de  pression  atmospherique. 

2dd.  Vous  me  demandez,  Monsieur,  si  je 
me  rappele  le  nom  des  M6decins  ou  Etu- 
dians  anglais  qui  ont  assiste  a  ces  experi- 
ences ;  je  les  repute  tous  les  ans  dans  mon 
cours  de  Physiologic  experimentale,  un 
grand  norubre  de  personnes  ont  pu  en  ttre 
temoins. 

3tio.  En  sortant  de  ITnstitut  apres  la 
Seance  dans  laquelle  Mr.  Barry  lut  son  me- 
moire, je  lui  demandai  seulement  s'il  avait 
connaissance  des  experiences  de  Ilaller,  de 
Lamure,  de  Lorry,  et  des  miennes.  J'  ai 
cite  les  travaux  de  ces  auteurs  dans  mon 

Memoire  sur  1'  influence  des  mouvementa 
de  la  poitrine."  Mr.  Barry  me  repondit 
qu'il  ne  les  connaissait  pas.  Je  lui  fit  observer 
alors  qu'il  eut  ete  convenable  de  prendre 
connaissance  de  ces  experiences  avant  d'en 
entreprendre  de  semblables  sur  le  meme 
sujet. 

Je  dit  en  outre  publiqueinent  dans  la  dis- 
cussion qui  eut  lieu  apres  la  lecture  du  rap- 
port qui  fut  fait  au  sujet  du  memoire  de 
Mr.  Barry,  qu'il  etait  mecaniquement  absurde 
de  regarder  la  pression  atmospherique  comme 
la  cause  principale  de  la  circulation,  et  de 
ne  pas  admettre  que  le  cceur  y  eut  la  plus 
grande  part. 
Je  desire,  Monsieur,  que  ces  renseignemens 
puissent  vous  etre  utiles,  et  vous  prie  d' 
agreer  mes  civilites. 

Magendie. 

Paris,  13  Mars,  1827. 


(translation.) 
Sir, — You  do  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  : 
1st.  When  and  where  1  showed  by  expe- 
riment the  influence  of  the  respiration  on 
the  course  of  the  venous  blood?  In  1817,  I 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
a  first  memoir  on  the  circulation,  in  which 
I  treated  of  the  action  of  the  arteries.  (Jour- 
nal de  Physiologie,  1st  Vol.  p.  102.)  In  a 
second  paper  I  treated  of  the  influence  of 
respiration  on  the  circulation.  This  me- 
moir was  intitled,  "  Of  the  influence  of  the 
movements  of  the  Chest  on  the  Circulation  of 
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the  Blood."  (Journal  de  Physiologie,  1821, 
1st  Vol.  page  132.)  The  experiments  which 
are  found  at  page  136,  relate  entirely  to 
the  question  treated  of  by  Mr.  (Dr.)  Barry. 
Lastly,  in  the  same  volume  of  my  Journal, 
page  190,  there  is  a  "  Memoir  on  the  acciden- 
tal entry  of  the  Air  into  the  Veins,  on  the  sud- 
den death  which  is  the  consequence  of  it,  on  the 
means  of  preventing  that  accident,  and  of  reme- 
dying it ;"  I  there  show,  that  the  entry  of 
the  air  is  evidently  an  effect  of  inspiration, 
and  consequently  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

2dly.  You  ask  me,  Sir,  if  I  recollect  the 
names  of  the  English  physicians  or  students 
who  were  present  at  these  experiments  ?  I 
repeat  them  every  year  in  my  course  of  ex- 
perimental physiology  ;  a  great  number  of 
persons  have  been  witnesses  of  them. 

3dly.  In  going  out  of  the  Institute  after 
the  sitting,  in  which  Dr.  Barry  read  his 
paper,  I  asked  him  only  if  he  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  experiments  of  Haller, 
of  Lamure,  of  Lorry,  and  mine.  I  have 
quoted  the  works  of  these  authors  in  my 
memoir,  «'  On  the  Influence  of  the  Motions 
of  the  Chest."  Mr.  Barry  replied,  that  he 
knew  '.nothing  of  them.  I  then  observed  to 
him  that  it  would  have  been  but  becoming 
to  have  taken  some  notice  of  these  experi 
xnents,  before  he  undertook  similar  ones 
the  same  subject. 

I  said,  moreover,  publicly,  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  after  the  reading 
of  the  report  which  was  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Barry,  that  it  was 
mechanically  absurd  to  consider  atmospheric 
pressure  as  the  principal  cause*  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  not  to  a.'.mit  that  the  heart 
played  the  greatest  part  in  it. 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  this  information  may  be 
useful  to  you,  and  beg  you  to  receive  my 
respects.  Magendie. 

Paris,  March  13,1827. 

This  document,  I  think,  Sir,  confirms  the 
assertions  I  made  respecting  the  merits  of 
M.  Magendie  ;  and  serves  to  show  that 
even  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Barry  are  not  ori- 
ginal ;  that  the  mechanism  of  the  Thoracic 
^  a  'mm  Theory  was  long  since  understood, 
and  its  influence  on  the  circulation  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  The  thoracic  vacuum 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  acces- 
sory power  in  the  circulation  :  to  suppose 
otherwise  is  physiologically,  as  well  as  "  me- 
chanically absurd."  I  remain,  Sir, 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Edward  John  Spry. 

.5,  New  North-street, 
March  26,  1827. 

*  This  was  Dr.  Barry's  opinion.  He  has 
since  given  it  up,  as  we  find  nothing  said 
of  atmospheric  pressure  as  the  "  cause  prin- 
cipal "  in  the  English  edition. 
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SURGERY. 


Extirpation  of  a  Sarcomatous  Parotid  Gland. 

A  short  time  since  we  gave  an  account  of 
the  successful  extirpation  of  this  gland  by 
M.  Lisfranc,  at  La  Pitie,  in  the  present  case 
Professor  Nffigele  of  Heidelberg  was  the  ope- 
rator. No  further  observations  require  to  be 
now  made  on  the  practicability  of  the  oper- 
ation, since  this  case  constitutes  the  fifth  in 
which  the  gland  has  been  removed  with 
success. 

Barbara  Schackert,  of  Gaiberg,  aged  45, 
the  mother  of  many  children,  perceived 
about  fourteen  years  ago  a  tumour  to  form 
between  the  mastoid  apophysis  and  the  an- 
gle of  the  jaw,  which,  although  painful,  she 
neglected.  Finding  that  the  tumour  in- 
creased in  size,  she  consulted  a  country 
surgeon,  who  applied  a  caustic  to  induce 
suppuration.  It  appears  that  the  wound 
after  a  time  was  healed,  and  that  there  re- 
mained a  little  hard  swelling  in  the  centre 
of  the  original  tumour.  In  the  following 
year  the  tumour  again  increased,  and  be- 
came as  large  as  before,  when  it  was  again 
treated  with  caustic.  From  the  ulcer  thus 
formed,  a  friable  matter  was  observed  to  be 
discharged  from  time  to  time  ;  the  wound 
kept  open,  and  could  not  be  healed.  Much 
dismayed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  tu- 
mour and  ulcer,  the  patient  now  applied  to 
the  surgical  clinic  attached  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg.  The  swelling  extended 
from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  middle  of  the 
cheek,  and  descended  about  four-fifths  of  an 
inch  below  the  edge  of  the  angle  ofthe  jaw, 
from  which  place  it  passed  upwards  and 
backwards,  over  the  mastoid  process.  It 
was  moveable  to  a  certain  extent,  and  by 
powerful  pressure  on  its  sides,  it  could  be 
raised  a  litttle  from  its  bed.  In  its  centre 
was  an  ulcer  with  hard  and  inverted  edges, 
almost  as  hard  as  the  long  circumference  of 
an  egg.  The  suppuration  was  abundant, 
and  very  fetid.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  21st  of  May.  The  whole  of 
the  diseased  skin  was  included  between  two 
semi-lunar  incisions,  and  the  integuments 
were  dissected  back  to  the  base  of  the  tu- 
mour. The  operation  occupied  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  the  bleeding  vessels 
were  secured  as  they  proceeded,  and  the 
trunk  of  the  carotid  artery  was  exposed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wound.  The  haemorrhage 
was  not  great,  the  edges  of  the  wound  were 
brought  together  as  near  as  possible,  and 
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secured  by  appropriate  bandages.  The  dis- 
section of  the  tumour  showed  in  its  interior 
a  rosaceous  mass,  in  which  were  contained 
several  indurated  points  connected  together 
hy  a  dense  cellular  tissue. 

The  case  proceeded  in  the  usual  way 
without  any  untoward  circumstances,  and 
the  patient  left  the  clinic  on  the  3d  of  June. 
She  attended  as  an  out-patient  for  some 
weeks,  when  the  wound  healed  perfectly, 
leaving  a  small  cicatrix.* 


Hew  mode  of  treating  Wounds  of  the  Intestines, 
us  proposed  by  M.  Lembert. 

The  ligatures  used  by  M.  Lembert  may 
either  be  of  silk  or  flax,  and  a  number  of 
needles  being  armed  with  these  substances 
are  to  be  passed  through  the  intestine  be- 
tween its  muscular  and  mucous  coats,  about 
two  lines  from  the  wounded  edges.  As 
many  ligatures  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary are  to  be  passed  before  any  are  tied, 
the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  having  been 
previously  introduced  into  the  intestine, 
and  the  lips  of  the  wound  placed  in  juxta 
position.  The  ligatures  are  not  to  be  pass- 
ed through  the  coats,  but  between  the  mus- 
cular and  nervous  coats,  and  the  point  of  the 
needle  is  to  be  again  brought  out  about  at  a 
line  from  the  edge  of  the  wound.  Introducing 
the  needle  on  the  opposite  side  at  about  one 
line  from  the  edge  of  the  wound,  it  is  to  be 
glided  between  the  mucous  and  muscular 
coats,  and  brought  out  at  about  the  distance 
of  another  line,  so  that  about  two  lines  of 
the  cylinder  of  the  intestine  are  not  included 
in  the  ligatures,  and  when  the  ligatures  are 
drawn  together,  the  surfaces  of  the  serous 
membrane,  the  peritoneum,  are  brought  into 
contact. 

The  free  edges  of  the  wound  are  in  this 
way  turned  toward  the  cavity  of  the  intes- 
tine, where  they  project  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  ;  the  ligatures  are  to  be  then  care- 
fully tied,  during  which  process,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  serous  co- 
vering of  the  intestine  in  contact.  In  the 
cases  of  transverse  wounds  of  the  intestine, 
the  ligatures  are  passed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  longitudinal  wounds  just  men- 
tioned, taking  the  precaution  to  pass  a  liga- 
ture on  each  side  of  the  mesentery,  so  as  to 
make  the  two  portions  of  intestine  corres- 
pond exactly.  The  ligatures  are  then  to 
be  tied,  taking  care  to  bring  the  peritoneal 
covering  in  contact,  and  to  turn  the  edges  of 
the  wound  inwards. 


*  Heidelberg  Klinische  Aimalen,  1826. 
Yon  Prof.  Nwgele. 


ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 


"  Surgical  Miscellanies,   operative  and  contro- 
versial." 

The  occurrences  in  this  establishment, 
since  the  last  notice  of  this  description, 
have  been  more  various  than  important. 
The  omission,  however,  of  a  single  scene 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  unity  of  the 
farce — so  you  must  take  the  performances, 
such  as  they  are,  as  husbands  take  their 
wives,  for  better  for  worse.  During  the 
"  great  snow"  Erysipelas  made  an  irrup- 
tion from  its  lurking-places  to  the  great  de- 
rangement of  sundry  ulcers,  and  the  mani- 
fest danger  of  their  possessors.  The  origin 
and  cessation  of  this  endemic,  for  such  it 
may  with  strict  propriety  be  called,  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  gave  rise  to  some  specu- 
lations. By  some  its  disappearance  has 
been  attributed  to  the  thaw,  as  its  produc- 
tion was  to  the  frost ;  by  others,  who  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  generated  by  an  in- 
fectious locality,  its  intermission  is  set  down 
to  the  credit  of  fumigation.  A  show  of 
hands  would,  probably,  decide  in  favour  of 
the  latter  opinions.  Without  entering  fur- 
ther on  such  abstruse  questions,  an  archi- 
tect or  a  new  hospital  would  supply  the  best 
preventive  to  this  periodic  malady,  which 
renders  the  performance  of  operations  a 
hazardous  undertaking  within  the  walls  of 
this  institution.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  erysipelas,  venesection  was  followed  by 
severe  inflammation.  In  one  of  these  cases, 
the  symptoms  assumed  a  degree  of  even 
unusual  violence.  The  subject  of  them  had 
been  in  the  medical  wards  for  a  chest 
affection,  (pleurodynia),  for  which  he  was 
bled.  Gangrenous  erysipelas  attacked  the 
wound.  Tor  this  he  was  again  bled  in  the 
other  arm,  and  here  also  the  disease  com- 
menced, but  in  a  milder  form.  The  slough- 
ing in  the  limb  first  affected,  extended  to 
about  two  inches  in  every  direction  from 
the  lowest  puncture,  and  ultimately  denuded 
the  vessels  in  the  hollow  of  the  fore-arm. 
The  constitutional  fever  placed  the  patient's 
life  in  imminent  danger  for  several  days. 
Opium,  quinine,  and  cordials,  with  ferment- 
ing poultices,  were  the  remedies  princi- 
pally employed.  The  disease  in  this  in- 
stance did  not  seem  to  have  extended  along 
the  course  of  the  vein,  or  of  the  lymphatics, 
being  confined  to  the  cellular  substance.  A 
more  minute  detail  of  the  case  would  afford 
nothing  with  which  the  public  are  not  al- 
ready acquainted.  The  patient  is  at  present 
convalescent,  and  the  sore  in  a  favourable 
state  of  cicatrization.  Besides  these  cases, 
there  were  some  amputations ;  the  fore- 
linger  was  the  object  of  one  of  them.     Un 
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removing  it,  the  learned  operator  held  up  the  |  that  the  part  was  safe  for  this  time!  A 
part  to  the  class,  and  with  the  utmost  sim-  practitioner  with  iron  fingers,  would  have 
plicity  imaginahle  iaformed  them  that  the  :  perceived  that  the  disease,  in  this  instance. 
hone  "  was  in  an  incipient  state  of  disease  ;";  had  not  reached  the  testicle,  without  the 
upon  which  some  of  the  wags  present  de-  :  assistance  which  the  history  of  the  case,  its 
rlared,  with  some  semblance  of  truth,  that :  general  appearance,  and  the  information 
"  prevention  was  better  than  cure."  The  deducible  from  the  puncture,  afforded, 
second  of  these  amputations  was  performed  I      Edinburgh  Scoti-s. 

unafemalep/u7«??t/iro/)ist,whoreceivedacom-  j  j\[arcu  04   1307. 
pound  fracture  in  the  exercise  of  her  peril-  I 

ous  avocations.  The  arm  was  removed  above  j  ___m^m^_^m_^^_m^^^__m___^_____ 
the  >lbow,  shortly  after  the  infliction  of  the  , 
injury.  Scrofulous  disease  of  the  instep  j 
rendered  the  removal  of  the  leg  below  the  j 
knee  necessary  in  the  third  of  these  cases. 
The  treatment  of  this  stump  bears  so  di- 
rectly on  the  operator's  defence  of  sutures 
in  his  celebrated  clinical  lecture,  (which 
has  been  distributed  for  criticism  or  inser- 
tion among  the  Editors  of  the  Medical  Press 
of  Edinburgh,)   that  you  will  excuse  a  re- 
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Dr.  Haslam,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  Monday 
last,  was  exceedingly  large  ;  the  members, 
probably  expecting  to  hear  a  continuation 
currence  to  this  topic.  Dr.  Ballingal,  you  j  of  the  discussion  on  the  osseous  union  of 
are  aware,  appeals  to  the  cases  recorded  in  j  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone 
his  lectures  as  proofs  of  the  utility  of  sutures  j  within  the  capsule,  and  to  see  the  6peci- 
in  amputation.  The  writer  did  not  think  )  mens  of  Mr.  Langstaff,  produced, 
that  he  would  so  soon  he  furnished  with  a  |  The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  hav- 
practical  answer  to  these  appeals.     The  pa-   ing  been   read,  Mr.  Kingdon  said,  that  he 


tient  was  a  young  man,  in  as  good  health  as 
the  presence  of  a  chronic  disease  would 
permit  him  to  enjoy  ;  in  short,  he  was,  it 
must  be  allowed,  a  fair  subject  for  the  de- 
cision of  an  experiment.  He  was  accord- 
ingly brought  to  the  theatre  ;  the  single  flap 
operation  was  performed  ;  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  muscle  retained  ;  and  the  in- 
teguments consequently  closed  with  diffi- 
culty, even  with  the  assistance  of  numerous 
and  deeply  inserted  stitches.  All  the  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary  are  witnesses  of  the 
consequences  which  have  ensued.  Inflam- 
mation came  on  in  the  usual  time,  about  the 
third  day  ;  the  stitches  weTe  torn  asun- 
der by  the  distention  of  the  parts  ;  the 
wound,  after  an  interval  of  several  days, 
continues  up  to  the  hour  of  writing  covered 


was  desired  by  Mr.  Langstaff,  to  inform  the 
President  and  the  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
that  he  was  accidently  prevented  from  at- 
tending that  evening  ;  that  he  had  selected 
gome  preparations  from  his  museum,  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  to  the  Society,  and  that 
he  should  certainly  be  present  next  Monday 
evening. 

Mr.  King dox  then  observed,  that  he  was 
desirous  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  the 
minutes  which  had  been  just  read,  more 
especially  since  some  expressions  had  been 
attributed  to  him  in  a  publication  of  the  last 
week,  which  he  was  not  conscious  of  having 
made. 

The  President,  addressing  Mr.  Kingdon  : 
Will  you  name  the  publication  1 

Mr.  Kingdon.     "  The  Lancet."     Not, 


by  a  dense  investment  of  adhesive  puriform  '  said  Mr.  Kingdon,  that  I  have  any  objec- 
rriatter;  and  the  skin  along  the  remaining  tion  to  the  publication  of  what  I  may  say  in 
portion  of  the  tibia  of  an  erysipelatous  red-  j  this  Society  ;  but  I  must  protest  against  any 
ness  !  Comments  would  but  obscure  so  |  imperfect  or  abridged  statementof  mine,  upon 
plain  a  text.  The  most  interesting  mistake  this  or  any  other  subject,  being  made  with- 
of  the  week,  however,  occurred  in  the  case  out  my  consent.  1  say,  that  1  have  no  ob- 
of  a  diseased  scrotum.  It  was  consider-  jection  to  the  publication  of  my  opinions, 
ably  enlarged  ;  its  sides  thickened,  the  affec-    provided   all   that  Itsay  be  stated  and   »w 


tion  extending  equally  to  botli  cavities,  and 
contained  an  abscess  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance. On  emptying  this  by  a  trocar,  the 
nature  of  the  contents  excited  suspicions 
that  the  testicle  was  not  sound.  Its  extir- 
pation was  accordingly  determined  ;  the  in- 


more,  and  I  should  recommend,  that  if  any 
gentleman  present  should  feel  inclined  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  this  Society  for 
The  Lancet,  that  he  he  furnished  with 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  purpose. 
This,  Sir,  is  my  opinion.     Reverting  to  the 


cision  along  the  course  of  the  cord  was  I  specimen  of  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
made  ;  but  just  as  the  knife  denuded  the  1  thigh  bone  which  was  produced  on  a  former 
testicle,  it  turned  out  as  healthy  and  sound  evening,  Mr.  Kingdon  wished  it  to  be  un- 
a  testicle  as  any  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  derstood  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  of 
The  operator  threw  a  look  of  condolence  I  the  fact  of  fracture  having  taken  place  with- 
in to  the  patient's  face,  and  assured  him )  in  the  capsular  ligament,  and  of  that  frac- 
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tore  having  united  by  bone.  He  did  not 
say,  as  it  had  been  represented,  that  the 
close  coverings  of  the  bone  were  not  torn 
through,  but  that  at  the  time  the  fracture  oc- 
curred, the  pelvic  portion  was  crushed  or 
jammed  into  the  femoral  portion  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  and  had  been  there  retained 
until  ossific  union  had  taken  place. 

The  President  observed,  that  he  was 
sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  Langstafi"  had  been 
prevented  from  attending,  but  hoped  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. He  considered  that  Mr.  Kingdon  was 
perfectly  right  in  making  the  observations 
which  had  just  fallen  from  him,  respecting 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  minutes,  or  of  any 
published  report ;  and  this  brought  him  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  latter  subject. 
He  saw  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Society,  nor  of  any  other 
to  which  he  belonged;  and  as  "  The  Lancet" 
was  now  become  the  medium  of  communi- 
cating medical  opinions,  he,  for  one,  thought 
that  the  discussions  of  the  Society  could 
not  be  transmitted  in  a  better  channel.  He 
thought  it  right  to  sny  thus  much,  because 
it  had  been  attempted  to  throw  some  obloquy 
on  "  The  Lancet  ;  "  and  he  only  stated  his 
firm  conviction,  when  he  said  that  it  was 
not  only  the  most  extensively  circulated,  but 
the  best  conducted  of  all  the  medical  journals, 
not  only  of  this  country  but  probably  of  Eu- 
rope. He  should  be  happy  therefore  to  furnish 
every  accommodation  to  any  gentleman  who 
might  feel  inclined  to  send  reports  of  their 
proceedings  to  The  Lancet,  or  to  give  any 
person  who  might  be  sent  for  the  purpose, 
a  seat  at  his  side  ;  being  well  assured  that 
no  Fellow  of  that  Society  would  state  any- 
thing there  that  he  would  be  reluctant  to  see 
published.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
Society,  was  the  diffusion  qf  medical  know- 
ledge, and  he  did  not  see  how  this  good  ob- 
ject was  to  be  better  answered  than  by  the 
judilication  of  its  proceedings  ;  and  he  might 
say,  without  vanity,  that  no  discussions  were 
of  a  more  interesting  and  useful  description, 
than  those  which  were  held  at  the  London 
Medical  Society.  (A  strong  feeling  of  ap- 
probation was  manifested  throughout  the 
Society  at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech.) 

Mr.  Li.oyd  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
the  fractured  surfaces  in  the  specimen  of 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  shown 
by  Mr.  Amesbury,  could  have  been  jammed 
together,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Kingdon. 
If  they  had  been  so  jammed,  no  shortening  of 
consecpience  could  have  taken  place,  whereas 
it  appeared  certain,  from  the  history  of  the 
case,  that  a  very  considerable  shortening  of 
the  limb  was  observed  immediately  after  the 
accident,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  present 
appearance  of  the  specimen  did  not  warrant 
the  conclusion,  to  which  Mr.  Kingdon  hud 
arrived. 


Mr.  Aiir.sni'nv  said,  whatever  might  have 
been  Mr.  Kingdon's  intention,  he  (Mr.  A.) 
certainly  understood  him  to  say,  that  the 
neck  of  the  bone  might  have  been  crushed 
in  the  specimen  now  under  consideration, 
without  a  division  of  the  close  coverings  of 
the  bone,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  im- 
pression, he  was  induced  to  make  the  ob- 
servations he  did  in  answer  to  Mr. King- 
don. The  Secretary  also  conceived,  that  this 
was  the  idea  which  Mr.  Kingdon  meant  to 
state,  as  he  had  expressed  it  in  the  minutes. 
Mr.  Kingdon  satisfactorily  explained. 
In  consequence  of  a  question  from  one  of 
the  Fellows,  Mr.  Sharp  observed,  that  he 
had  conversed  with  Mr.  Chorley  upon  this 
case.  Mr.  Chorley  had  informed  him,  that 
the  Gentleman  lived  eighteen  months  after 
the  accident,  and  was  able  to  walk  so  well 
for  twelve  months  before  his  death,  that 
many  of  Mr.  Chorley's  medical  friends  had 
some  doubts  upon  their  minds,  whether  the 
bone  had  ever  been  broken,  but  he  could  not 
say  to  what  extent  the  limb  appeared  short- 
ened after  union  had  taken  place.  The  gen- 
tleman had  an  awkward  walk  before  the 
accident  which  seemed  to  arise  from  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  and  he  also  limped  a  little 
after  the  union  of  the  bone  had  taken  place. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  was  of  opinion,  that  thig 
was  a  fracture  of  the  neck  within  the  cap- 
sule, which  had  extended  through  the  bone, 
and  that  ossific  union  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Gosset  made  some  observations  upon 
the  position  which  the  head  and  neck  of  the. 
bone  sometimes  assume  in  old  persons,  and 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  in  many  cases  whe- 
ther the  neck  of  the  bone  had  been  fractured 
or  not ;  but  we  understood  him  to  say,  that 
this  was  a  decided  case  of  fracture  within 
the  capsule. 

Mr.  Ajiksbuhv  made  some  remai-ks  upon 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  ge- 
nerally. He  said,  that  there  were  two  parties 
who  had  opposite  opinions  respecting  tht-.-^ 
cases,  the  one,  of  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
was  at  the  head,  believed  that  union  does  not 
take  place,  and  the  other,  that  union  might 
be  effected.  He  confessed  that  h?  was  dis- 
posed to  favour  the.  latter  opinion.  Sir  A  . 
Cooper  has  expressed  his  opinion  very  justly. 
He  states,  that  he  has  never  met  with  any 
case  of  bony  union,  and  when  we  bring  be- 
fore our  minds  the  great  number  of  speci- 
mens which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  collect- 
ed, in  which  ligamentous  union  only  is  ob- 
served, Mr.  Amesbury  thought  it  could  not 
be  wondered  at,  if  Sir  Astley  Cooper  enter- 
tained the  belief,  that  bony  union  cannot  take, 
place.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  done  much 
for  the  profession,  by  what  he  has  said  upon 
dislocations,  hernia,  and  some  other  sub- 
jects not  unknown  to  the  Society  ;  and  al- 
though it  was  well  known  tkat  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  sub« 
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ject  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone,  when  his  extensive  engagements  in 
other  ways  were  considered,  lie  was  by  no 
means  to  blame  if  he  has  not  weighed  every 
part  of  this  question  in  the  manner  it  de- 
serves. Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  not  met  with 
any  cases  of  bony  union,  and  he  conceived 
that  bony  union  does  not  take  place,  1st,  be- 
cause the  fractured  surfaces  are  not  kept  in 
apposition  ;  sJd,  because  they  are  not  pressed 
together  ;  and,  3d,  because  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  nourishment  in  the  head  of  the 
bone.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  lays  strong  em- 
phasis upon  the  last  reason  which  lie  men- 
tions, viz.  the  deficiency  of  nourishment  to 
the  head  of  the  bone.  This  he  considers  to 
be  the  chief  cause  why  fractures  within  the 
capsule  do  not  unite,  by  the  interposition  of 
bone.  With  due  submission,  Mr.  Amesbury 
wished  to  differ  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in 
this  particular ;  he  believed  that  the  defi- 
ciency of  nourishment  was  the  minor,  not  the 
major  cause,  of  non-union  in  these  cases.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  want  oFunion  must 
be  attributed  more  to  the  want  of  apposition 
and  rest,  than  to  the  deficiency  of  nourish- 
ment in  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  bone.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  had,  it  would  seem,  over- 
looked the  inadequacy  of  the  treatment ; 
which  he  (Mr.  Amesbury)  thought  was  very 
bad  indeed  ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  show, 
and  would  show,  at  some  future  meeting  of 
the  Society,  that  the  means  commonly  em- 
ployed were  very  ill  calculated  to  (answer  the 
indications  which  ought  to  be  answered  in 
the  management  of  these  cases.  Mr.  Ames- 
bury observed,  that  splinters  of  bone  en- 
tirely denuded  of  the  periosteum,  and  lying 
loose,  would  accept  of  union  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  transplanted  tooth,  provided 
they  were  not  deprived  of  their  vitality  ;  and 
knowing  this  to  be  true,  he  thought  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  was,  under  circumstances, 
much  more  likely  to  assist  in  the  process. of 
union,  than  a  denuded  and  detached  splinter. 
The  pelvic  portion  of  the  bone,  said  Air.  A., 
is  not  only  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  blood  for  its  support,  but  actually  with 
enough  to  produce  an  ossific  action  upon  the 
fractured  surface,  as  is  shown  by  the  increased 
density  which  is  observed  in  this  part  subse- 
quent to  the  accident.  This  state  of  the  frac  tur- 
ed  surface  of  the  pelvis  could  only  arise  from 
a  new  deposition  of  ossific  matter.  He  did 
not  conceive  that  the  synovia,  getting  be- 
tween the  fractured  surfaces,  would  have 
much  effect  in  preventing  union  in  these 
cases,  as  it  did  not  prevent  union  from  tak- 
ing place  in  the  fractures  of  other  joints,  in 
many  of  which,  the  fractured  surfaces  must 
be  covered  with  synovia  shortly  after  the 
accident.  The  cause  of  non-union  then  in 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone 
within  the  capsule  was,  in  his  opinion,  not 
physical,  but  mechanical. 


Mr.  Kingdon  concurred  with  Mr.  Ames- 
bury. 

Mr.  Callaway  said,  that  if  want  of  ap- 
position and  rest  were  the  principal  cause 
of  non-union,  how  did  it  happen  that  in 
fractures  partly  within,  and  partly  external 
to  the  capsule,  we  found  only  that  part  of  the 
fractured  surfaces  which  was  external  to  the 
capsule,  united.  There  is  a  specimen  iu 
Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  this  kind  of  union 
might  be  seen.  Mr.  Callaway  contended  for 
the  honourable  manner  in  which  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  had  conducted  the  inquiry  respect- 
ing fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone. 
He  doubted  the  expediency  of  attempting 
to  bring  about  bony  union  in  those  fractures 
which  are  within  the  capsule,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  that  he  saw  no  sufficient  reason 
to  induce  him  to  alter  the  opinion  which  he 
had  previously  formed  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Amesbury  hoped  that  the  Gentle- 
men present  had  not  attempted  to  cast  any 
slur  upon  the  character  of  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
(No,  no,  no,  from  several  of  the  Fellows.) 
In  answer  to  the  observations  which  fell 
from  Mr.  Callaway,  Mr.  Amesbury  begged 
to  observe,  that  it  could  be  readily  explain- 
ed from  the  state  of  the  parts  in  the  two 
situations,  why,  where  there  was  a  double 
fracture,  one  within  and  the  other  external 
to  the  capsule,  that  external  to  the  capsule 
only  was  found  united.  Here  Mr.  Ames- 
bury explained  the  difference  to  which  he 
alluded,  and  said,  that  fractures  partly 
within,  and  partly  external  to  the  capsule, 
would  unite  by  bone,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
had  already  proved  the  fact  by  experiment. 
As  for  the  expediency  of  attempting  to 
bring  about  bony  union  in  fractures  within 
the  capsule,  he  would  say,  that  it  might  be 
found  hereafter,  that  so  long  a  confinement 
as  patients  are  now  often  subjected  to, 
would  not  be  required,  if  means  are  resorted 
to,  by  which  apposition  and  rest  can  be 
maintained  ;  and  he  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  convince  the  Society,  that  he  (Mr. 
Amesbury)  has  such  in  his  possession  ;  and 
if  this  should  be  proved  by  a  large  number 
of  cases,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  attempting  to  produce  union  by 
the  interposition  of  callus,  as  is  proved  by 
the  result  of  Mr.  Chorley's  case. 

The  time  allotted  for  discussion  having 
elapsed,  the  President  observed,  that  the 
subject  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone  would  be  resumed  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Society,  when  Mr.  Langstaff  had 
kindly  promised  to  show  his  preparations, 
and  he  (Dr.  Haslam)  hoped  the  Gentlemen 
who  were  present  as  visitors,  would  come  to 
the  next  meeting,  if  they  should  feel  so  dis- 
posed. 
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DISEASE  OF  THE  WOMB. — SPECIMEN  OF  THE 
TACTIIS  ERUDITUS  OF  DR.  LOCOCK,  LEO 
TVRER  ON  MIDWIFERY  ! 

Margaret  Simpson,  46  years  of  age,  a 
married  woman,  of  pallid  countenance  and 
■unhealthy  appearance,  was  admitted  into 
Elizabeth's  Ward,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson.  The  ac- 
count which  the  patient  gave  of  her  case,  at 
the  time  of  admission,  was  as  follows : — 
Four  years  ago  she  was  seized  with  profuse 
flooding  and  violent  pain  iD  the  region  of 
the  womb,  which  symptoms  she  attributed 
to  a  fall,  received  a  short  time  previously. 
During  the  last  two  years  she  has  had  a 
copious  discharge  of  white  purulent  matter, 
alternating  with  a  bloody  discharge  ;  the 
pain  felt  in  the  womb  being  generally  alle- 
viated during  the  continuance  of  the  latter. 
For  the  last  four  days  she  has  been  labour- 
ing under  uterine  haemorrhage  ;  she  com- 
plains of  great  pain  in  the  loins,  extending 
down  the  left  thigh,  which  is  (edematous,  as 
•well  as  the  leg.  There  is  so  much  tender- 
ness at  every  part  of  the  hypogastric  region, 
that  pressure  with  the  hand  cannot  be  borne. 
There  is  a  foetid  discharge  from  the  vagina, 
with  occasional  bearing  down  pains,  and 
difficulty  in  making  water. 

Dr.  Elliotson  remarked,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  the  patient  was  labouring  under  some 
chronic  affection  of  the  womb,  and  he  re- 
quested that  an  examination  per  vaginam 
might  be  made  by  Dr.  Locock,  (the  Lec- 
turer on  Midwifery  at  St.  Thomas's,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Obstetric  Society,  &c.  &c.) 

February  28.  Dr.  Locock's  opinion,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  verbatim  copy,  was 
read  by  Dr.  Elliotson  to  the  gentlemen  who 
follow  his  clinique : 

"  Mary  Simpson. 

"  Several  ■polypoid  excrescences  at  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina,  one  of  the  nymph ae 
also  being  in  a  state  of  enlargement,  and 
excessively  tender.  The  os  vteri  and  uterus 
have  no  morbid  growth  from  them,  but  are  hard 
and  very  tender  to  the  touch,  but  tuU  scirrhous. 
I  should  think  nothing  could  be  done  to  re- 
move any  of  the  polypous  excrescences,  be- 
fore the  local  iiritation  was  subdued,  by 
leeching,  warm  injections,  &.c.         C.  L." 

Feb. 28,  1827. 

There  was  at  this  time    an  increase   of  j 
oedema  in  the  left  thigh  and  leg,   and  also  I 
the  left  half  of  the  vulva.     The  pains  were 
unabated,  and  the  discharge  was  in  greater  j 
quantity. 


March  8.  All  the  symptoms  greatly 
aggravated  ;  loss  of  appetite,  tongue  white, 
head-ache,  the  pulse  quick  and  feeble.  The 
patient  is  restless,  appears  very  low,  and 
frequently  moans;  she  feels  conscious  pf 
approaching  dissolution.  This  event  took 
place  on  the  10th,  without  any  marked 
change  in  the  symptoms  having  taken  place. 

Sectio  Cadaveris: 

Marasmus  ;  left  leg  and  thigh  ©edematous ; 
skin  of  a  yellowish  tinge. 

Abdomen.  On  opening  the  abdomen  the 
great  omentum  was  found  adhering  to  the 
pelvic  viscera.  The  uterus  was  much  en- 
larged, its  fundus  appearing  to  be  pushed 
upwards  and  forwards.  It  was  partly  sur- 
rounded and  concealed  by  a  very  thin  trans- 
parent cyst,  containing  about  a  pint  of  clear 
gelatinous  serum  ;  it  was  attached  to  the 
right  appendage  of  the  uterus,  and  floated 
loosely  over  the  pelvic  viscera.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  in  the  course  of  the  iliac  ves- 
sels and  abdominal  aorta  were  much  dis- 
eased ;  some  had  attained  the  size  of  a  hen'* 
egg,  and  on  cutting  into  them  they  were 
found  to  contain  brain-like  matter. 

The  cellular  tissue  around  the  iliacs 
abounded  with  deposits  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, and  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  uterus  and  superior  portion  of  the  va- 
gina was  seen  a  large  mass,  consisting  of 
medullary  matter,  cellular  tissue,  and  fat.  It 
was  at  least  two  inches  thick  on  the  left 
side,  extending  from  the  recto-vaginal  sep- 
tum to  the  arch  of  the  pubes  and  iliac  ves- 
sels. On  the  right  side,  the  diseased  mass 
wras  not  so  thick,  and  it  extended  no  higher 
than  the  vesico-vaginal  septum.  The  ova- 
ries adhered  closely  to  the  uterus ;  tbey 
contained,  and  were  also  connected  exter- 
nally with,  a  number  of  cysts  of  a  fibrous 
structure,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
small  pigeon's  egg  ;  some  contained  a  pure 
transparent  fluid  ;  others,  a  fluid  resembling 
coffee  grounds  ;  and  a  third  set  were  filled 
with  blood  ; — the  latter  were  all  found  in 
the  ovaries  themselves. 

The  uterus,  in  consequence  of  the  adhe- 
sion of  its  parietes  along  the  median  line, 
was  divided  into  two  parallel  cavities.  Its 
parietes  were  much  thickened,  owing  to 
the  deposit  of  medullary  matter  between 
its  fibres  ;  a  very  small  portion  of  uterus 
oulv,  at  its  base,  presented  a  natural  appear- 
ance ;  as  you  proceeded  anteriorly,  the  cere- 
bral matter  seemed  gradually  to  increase, 
until  at  length  all  trace  of  fibres  became 
lost. 

The  cervix  uteri  and  os  uteri  were  entirely 
gone,  and  the  boundaries  <f  the  space  formerly 
occupied  bu  litem,  were  formed  by  the  two  MOKft 
of  cancerous  matter  already  described, 
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The  bladder  was  connected  at  its  inferior  j 
surface  to  the  vagina  and  uterus  by  a  layer  ] 
of  cerebriform  matter.  Corresponding'  to 
the  extent  of  contact,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder  had  a  soft  fungous  appear- 
ance, and  was  elevated  much  above  the 
rest  of  the  membrane,  which  was  healthy. 
There  was  about  a  pint  of  white  glairy  fluid 
in  the  bladder,  having  very  few  of  the  cha- 
racters of  urine.  The  left  ureter  was  dis- 
tended with  urine  to  the  diameter  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  superiorly :  the  open- 
ings of  both  ureters  into  the  bladder  were 
quite  pervious,  although  in  the  midst  of  the 
above  described  lesion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  can- 
cerous tumour  on  the  left  iliac  vessels,  the 
vein  had  its  cavity  obliterated  at  about  an 
inch  above  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  there 
was  a  dark  brown  fibrinous  coagulum  extend- 
ing down  the  interior  of  the  femoral  and  in- 
ternal saphenal  vein,  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  thigh.  The  internal  membrane  of  each 
vein  was  dark-coloured  and  thickened ;  it 
had  lost  itsnatural  smoothness,  and  adhered 
to  the  coagulum  by  a  great  number  of  fila- 
ments. 

This  case  affords  an  excellent  commentary 
on  the  text  laid  down  by  Mr.  Abernethy  in 
his  lecture  on  the  female  organs  of  genera- 
tion, published  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Journal,  wherein  he  says — "  it  is  scarcely 
possible  you  can  fail  to  ascertain  disease  of 
the  os  internum  uteri."  In  the  case  before 
ns,  however,  we  find  a  lecturer  on  midwifery 
(and  a  member  of  the  Obstetric  Society  to 
boot,)  failing  to  ascertain  disease  of  this 
part.  This  midwife  teacher  writes  down, 
that  "  the.  os  uteri  and  uterus  have  no  mor- 
bid growth  from  them," — that  "  they  are 
hard  and  very  tender,  but  not  scirrhous  ;" 
but  what  does  a  post-mortem  examination 
show  1  why,  this  os  uteri  which  has  no 
morbid  growth,  and  is  very  hard  and  tender, 
is  found  to  be  completely  destroyed.  It 
only  existed  therefore  in  the  Doctor's  ima- 
gination ;  and  with  respect  to  the  polypoid 
and  polypous  excrescences  of  the  vagina, 
they  were  merely  enlarged  rugae. 

So  much  for  the  "  tactus  eruditus"  of 
said  Or.  Locock  ;  if  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom  shall  appoint 
a  board  of  examiners  in  the  "  midwifery 
department  of  medicine  ;"  surely  the  acute 
tact  of  the  Doctor  will  recommend  him  to 
the  promoters  of  "  sound"  knowledge. 


CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN.— EXHIBITION  OF 
OPIUM  IN'  ORDER  TO  AM.AV  THE  bVMPA- 
THETIC    VOMITING. 

The  stupif>iii)g  or  stupid  treatment  adopted 
in  the  following  case,  shows  '/the  staff" 
that  dressers  are  made  of.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the    manv    instances  which  come 


daily  under  our  observation  of  the  extreme 
ignorance  manifested  by  the  majority  of  the 
young  men  holding  the  situation  of  dressers. 
How,  indeed,  can  it  be  expected  to  be 
otherwise,  while  the  only  guarantee  requir- 
ed by  the  surgeons  previous  to  holding  the 
important  office  of  dresser,  is  the  payment 
of  fifty  pounds.  This  obtained,  no  matter 
whether  the  dresser  be  competent,  although 
he  has  the  care  of  the  Hospital  (during  the 
week  of  his  admission)  four  days  out  of 
seven. 

Case.  A  stout  young  man  was  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  on  account  of  a  severe 
contused  wound  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  occasioned  by  a  heavy  piece  of  wood 
falling  from  a  height  upon  him.  When 
admitted,  the  patient  was  in  that  state  of 
prostration,  which  immediately  succeeds  to 
severe  injury,  and  bleeding  was  not  there- 
fore had  recourse  to  until  some  degree  of 
reaction  was  established,  when  blood  was 
taken  from  the  arm,  and  purgative  medi- 
cine exhibited.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  the  various  symptoms  indicative  of 
concussion  of  the  brain  were  manifest,  and 
amongst  others  was  occasional  vomiting. 

In  order,  as  he  considered,  to  allay  this 
sympathetic  sickness,  the  sapient  dresser 
gave,  half  a  grain  of  opium,  with  four  grains 
of  the  extract  of  henbane. 

On  the  following  morning  (Monday)  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  patient 
with  Mr.  Green,  when  we  found  the  man 
with  a  full  and  oppressed  pulse,  his  counte- 
nance having  a  dull,  heavy,  stupid  expres- 
sion, and  he  seemed  inclined  to  sleep. 
When  roused  he  answered  questions  in  a 
confused  manner  ;  he  had  pain  in  the  head, 
the  skin  was  hot,  the  tongue  furred,  and 
there  was  occasional  vomiting. 

Mr.  Green,  on  receiving  the  intimation 
from  his  dresser,  that  a  dose  of  opium  had 
been  given  on  the  preceding  night,  evinced 
much  surprise.  He  directed  sixteen  ounces 
of  blood  so  be  taken  from  the  arm  immedi- 
ately, the  head  to  be  shaved,  and  cold  lotion 
applied.  Ten  grains  of  calomel  to  be  given 
directly,  and  to  be  followed  up  with  house 
medicine  until  the  bowels  were  freely  re- 
lieved ;  the  venesection  to  be  repeated  in 
the  evening,  if  the  pulse  should  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  this  morning. 

These  measures  were  found  to  be  effec- 
tual, and  the  patient  speedily  got  well. 

OPERATION. 

The  only  operation  performed  last  week 
was  amputation  of  the  thigh  by  Mr.  Travels. 
The  operation  was  performed  in  a  creditable 
manner. 
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TUMOUR  OF  THE  JAW. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL. 


CASE   OF    LEPRA    ALPHOIDES. 

Dn.  Bateman,  in  his  definition  of  this 
species  of  lepra,  limits  the  eruption  to  the 
extremities  ;  but  as  the  characters  of  the 
scales  and  of  the  eruption,  in  the  following 
case,  agree  in  every  other  respect  with  the 
description  given  of  the  lepra  ulphoides  by 
the  same  author,  "  in  the  small  size  of  the 
patches  not  extending  beyond  the  diameter 
of  a  few  lines,  or  being  confluent,  and  in  the 
minuteness  and  greater  whiteness  of  the 
scales,"  we  have  given  it  under  that  head. 
Indeed,  the  doctor  himself,  in  speaking  of 
the  treatment  of  the  lepra  alphoides,  ob- 
serves that  "  a  frequent  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  with  which  a  moderate  degree  of 
friction  may  be  combined,  contributes  to 
remove  the  scales,  and  to  soften  the  skin  ; 
or,  if  the  eruption  be  confined  to  the  extremities, 
local  ablution  may  be  sufficient,'-'  evidently 
meaning-  that  it  sometimes  extends  to  other 
parts. 

Mary  Hart,  set.  10,  has  been  the  subject 
of  this  eruption  for  the  last  four  months; 
the  trunk,  extremities,  and  hairy  scalp,  are 
studded  with  small  whitish  circular  scales. 
No  uneasy  sensations  attend  it,  except  a 
slight  occasional  itching  when  warm  in  bed. 
Many  remedies  had  been  employed  pre- 
vious to  her  admission  into  the  hospital, 
but  without  benefit. 

Mr.  Lawrence  ordered  a  warm  bath  three 
times  a  week,  five  grains  of  the  hydr.  c. 
creta  every  second  night,  and  a  dose  of 
rhubard  on  the  following  morning.  This 
plan  was  followed  up  for  some  time  without 
any  apparent  advantage,  until,  at  length,  the 
child  became  salivated.  From  that  period 
the  scales  began  to  decline  ;  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  the  extremities  were  almost  free ; 
and  in  three  from  the  occurrence  of  sali- 
vation, the  child  left  the  hospital  free  from 
the  unseemly  disease.  We  have  considered 
this  case  worth  reporting,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  mercury,  carried  to  the  extent  of 
salivation,  seems  to  have  effected  the  cure. 
Various  means  had  been  previously  tried, 
and  mercury  itself,  for  some  lime,  without 
the  removal  of  the  affection  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  mouth  became  affected,  it  began  to  die 
away,  and  progressively  continued  to  do  so 
until  the  cure  was  completed. 


TUMOUR    JJEAH    THE   AVGLT.   OF   THE   JAW. 

Mary  Bray,  ait.  34.  This  patient,  a  thin 
woman,  of  ruddy  complexion  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance, states,  that  between  seven  and 
eight  years  ago,  she  caught  cold  from  sleep- 
ing in  a  damp  bed,  and  that  a  sore  throat 
ensued.  Soon  after  she  perceived  a  small 
tumour  situated  immediately  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jawr,  which  increased  very 
slowly  for  four  years,  but,  latterly,  has 
grown  more  rapidly.  She  has  had  good 
health  for  many  years,  and  lived  abstemi- 
ously. Site  has  now  a  swelling  immediately 
behind  the  angle,  and  ramus  of  the  jaw,  con- 
siderably larger  than  a  lien's  egg.  It  is 
oval,  hard,  and  irregular  on  the  surface,  as 
if  composed  of  four  unequal  lobes,  and 
easily  moveable  both  on  the  subjacent  parts, 
and  under  the  skin,  to  which  it  is  loosely 
attached.  It  is  not,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
painful,  or  produced  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience in  any  respect. 

The  tumour  was  removed  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence by  a  single  incision  of  about  five 
inches,  carried  over  its  long  axis,  being  con- 
nected only  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  and 
quickly  dissected  out.  Profuse  bleeding 
took  place  from  several  arteries  during  the 
excision,  which  was  not  interrupted  on  that 
account ;  faintness  came  on,  and  stopped  it. 
A  small  slice  of  parotid  gland  was  found  at 
the  base  of  the  tumour.  The  surface  of  the 
latter  was  tuberculated,  and  covered  by  a 
thin  closely-adhering  whitish  capsule.  Its 
substance  was  firm  and  compact,  approach- 
ing, in  colour  and  appearance,  to  the  softer 
form  of  scirrhus.  Its  cut  surface  had  a 
slightly  lobulated  appearance,  and  of  uniform 
texture  throughout.  The  flap  was  laid 
down  and  slightly  approximated  by  adhe- 
sive straps,  subsequently  removed,  the 
wound  being  simply  covered  by  a  damp 
cloth.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  in- 
cision united  by  adhesion  ;  but  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva  took  place  from  its  centre  a 
few  days  after  the  operation,  and  continued 
for  about  ten  days.  She  was  discharged 
cured  on  the  2'2d  of  February. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  810,  2d  column,  5th  line  from  bot- 
tom, for  "  Hermite  inEcosse,"  read  "  Hei- 
mite  en  Ecosse." 
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